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LECTURE  I. 


*  Wii  at  is  Phrenology  ?"  •  Such  is  the  title 
of  a  work  lately  published,  whose  author 
answers  the  question  by  describing  phreno- 
logy as  "a  system  of  psychology,"  and  even 
as  the  most  jwrfect  system  of  this  kind  that 
the  state  of  our  knowledge  admits  of. 
Gentlemen,  tho  definition  just  laid  down  is 
a  sufficient  recommendation  of  the  science 
towards  which  1  propose  drawing  your  at- 
tention for  a  few  lessons.  Phrenology,  the 
best,  the  most  perfect  system  of  psychology 
that  exists !  Su|icrior  even  to  the  metaphy- 
sical doctrine  of  the  Scottish  school,  a  doc- 
trine generally  regarded  as  the  most  philo- 
sophical, the  most  natural,  and  the  most 
perfect  of  those  exutiug  at  the  present  tiny ! ! 
This  one  might  consider  as  warm  praise  of 
a  system  which  has  experienced,  and  still 
meets  with,  so  many  incredulous,  bo  many 
avowed  enemies;  but  we  neither  necept  the 
definition,  nor  its  consti  piritcvs ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  reject  it  altogether.  No,  gentle- 
men, phrenology  is  not  a  system  of  psycho- 
logy, ami  we  cannot  admit  amongtt  us 
terms  which  suggest  nothing  but  hypothe- 
tical theories.  Phrenology  is  the  physiology 
of  tho  brain;  this  is  the  truo  acceptation  of 
the  word ;  the  definition  adopted  by  Gall  ; 
one  that  we  nhoold  still  preserve,  because 
it  is  at  once  exact  and  rational. 

When  the  study  of  the  cerebral  functions 
was  denominated  psychology,  men  studied 
life  indc|N,itdcut  of  orgiuiixatiou  ;  but  the 
tendency  of  our  studies  is  now  fortunately 
of  a  different  kind.  The  term  jrvxi  (soul, 
mind)  presupposes  a  motor,  a  power  inac- 
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ccssiblc  to  our  senses;  it  is  the  quomodo, 
the  how,  of  physiological  phenomena.  Wo 
do  not  presume  to  seize  on  this  hidden  force 
and  present  it  to  your  contemplation ;  we 
leave  it  in  its  true  domain,  that  of  faith.  In 
studying  the  actions  of  the  brain,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  such  as  may  be  under- 
stood by  the  aid  of  our  senses,  or  inductions 
drawn  from  established  facts,  the  only  two 
means  which  man  can  employ  in  his  inves- 
tigations, without  the  danger  of  straying 
from  the  truth. 

Gentlemen,  you  arc  nil  familiar  with  the 
brain  and  tho  rest  of  the  nervous  system; 
the  centre  of  that  system  receives  impres- 
sions through  means  of  the  nerves,  which 
we  may  regard  as  conductors.  We  may 
denominate  these  impressions  excitements, 
because  they  awuken  and  exnlt  the  cerebral 
function.  The  nerves  by  which  these  emo- 
tions arc  transmitted  to  the  brain  are  visi- 
hie,  and  their  functions  are  demonstrated  by 
actual  experiment,  of  which  the  effect  is 
visible ;  we  may,  therefore,  admit  these  pre- 
liminary asseitlons  as  established. 

The  brain  when  acted  it|K>n  reacts ;  or,  to 
employ  clear  and  definite  expressions,  it 
acts  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  Its 
actions  may  be  distinguished  into  four 
orders, — 

1st.  /nt/mc/f,  which  wo  subdivide,  with 
the  phrenologists,  into  two  specie*. — in- 
stincts, proj»erly  so  called,  and  inclinations. 

2nd.  Sml'intent*. 

3rd.  iHttUtctnal  l acuities. 

4  th.  MoiionM. 

This  division  embraces  the  sum  of  cere- 
bral functions  appreciable  by  means  of  the 
senses,  or  by  induction.  The  observations 
we  shall  presently  make  with  regard  to  man 
ami  animal*,  prove  this;  in  the  meanwhile 
permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  brain,  which  corresponded  with 
the  first  three  orders  just  mentioned. 

The  instinct*,  those  primitive  actions  of 
the  brain,  for  the  support  of  life,  depend  on 
|  the  inferior  central,  ami  ou  the  posterior,  in- 
ferior, and  lateral  portions  of  the  nervous 
centre.  The  regions  now  indicated,  when 
stimulated  by  the  internal  or  external  nerves 
of  the  body,  give  rise  to  the  movements 
necessary  for  executing  the  functions  of  cir- 
culation, digestion,  respiration,  and  genera* 
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tlon ;  the  instinct  of  preserving  their  young  in 
certain  animals,  and  the  instinct  of  associa- 
tion, defence,  artifice,  and  attack,  faculties 
which  are  common  to  man  and  animals. 
The  tentimente  emanate  from  the  superior 

{iart  of  the  brain ;  they  are  a  kind  of  social 
nstincts  which  induce  men  to  assomble 
together  in  society.  They  arc  the  elements 
of  civilization,  and  we  discover  traces  of 
them  in  several  animals. 

The  intellectual  facnUiet  depend  on  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  brain ;  it  is  by  his 
Intelligence  that  man  excels  all  other  ani- 
mals, in  whom  we  find  these  faculties  in- 
finitely less  developed ;  they  also  admit  of 
subdivisions,  of  which  we  shall  speak  at  a 
future  period.  The  three  orders  of  cerebral 
function  now  mentioned  are  connected  in 
an  evident  manner  with  the  development 
of  the  three  regions  of  tho  head  that  we 
have  indicated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
test the  connection,  if  we  reflect  on  the  re- 
lation which  exists  between  the  physical 
dispositions  of  roan,  and  his  instinctive, 
moral,  or  intellectual  faculties.  Take  the 
head  of  an  Idiot,  that,  lor  example,  of  the 
Amsterdam  fool,  so  well  known  to  all  phre- 
nologists as  offering  a  remarkable  absence 
of  the  organs  of  intelligence.  This  head, 
which,  from  Its  shsc,  you  might  judge  to 
belong  to  a  child,  was  that  of  a  girl  seven- 
teen years  of  ago.  The  tiostcrior  portion  is 
almost  the  only  part  which  is  developed  ; 
the  superior  portion,  corresponding  with  the 
sentiments,  is  merely  as  it  were  sketched 
out ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  bead,  the  seat 
of  intelligence,  is  perfectly  flat;  now  the 
cerebral  actions  were  in  exact  conformity 
with  this  physical  disposition ;  tho  girl  pos- 
sessed instincts,  and  some  sentiments ;  she 
was  iniid,  caressing,  and  showed  symptoms 
of  affection,  such  as  you  might  find  in  a 
little  dog;  but  she  exhibited  no  trace  of 
elevated  moral  character,  and  seemed  to- 
tally deprived  of  intelligence,  being  unable 
to  articulate  a  single  word.  With  a  slight 
degree  of  physical  malformation  we  observe 
milder  degrees  of  idiocy,  and  tho  different 
shades  umy  lie  readily  distinguhdicd  in  the 
various  skulls  with  which  our  collections 
abound.  Compare  these  heads  with  the 
skulls  of  men  distinguished  for  tho  eleva- 
tion of  their  moral  or  intellectual  faculties, 
and  you  will  find  a  conformation  of  quite  an 
opposite  character ;  hero  the  superior  and 
anterior  portions  of  the  skull  are  amply  de- 
veloped ;  the  contrast  is  more  eloquent  than 
any  language,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reject 
the  inductions  derived  from  this  source,  un- 
less we  shut  our  eyes  on  purpose  to  avoid 
seeing  tho  evidence. 

It  now  remains  to  lay  before  you  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  movements,  which  constitute 
our  fourth  order.  Theso  are  simply  actions 
of  tho  brain,  which,  on  the  receipt  of  a 
stimulus,  communicates  motion  to  various 
organs,   either  directly   through   its  own 


nerves,  or  through  its  prolongation  into  the 
vertebral  canal;  we  may  distinguish  these 
movements  into  two  species,  according  to 
the  organs  acted  upon.  The  first  motions 
affect  our  internal  organs.  You  are  all 
aware  how  effects  of  this  kind  are  produced 
by  moral  emotions,  which  make  the  heart 
palpitate,  (Miuiinimicate  different  sensations 
to  the  viscera,  derange  the  digestive  act. 
and  excrciso  a  ]towcrful  influence  on  the 
organs  of  the  generative  apparatus  in  man ; 
they  also  modify  the  excrctiou  of  bile,  the 
excretory  canals,  &c. 

The  movements  of  the  second  species  are 
performed  by  the  muscles.  It  Is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  details  upon  this 
point  before  auditors  who  arc  all,  I  suppose, 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  anatomy. 

Hero,  then,  you  have  the  basis  on 
which  phrenology  has  been  founded;  oil 
one  sido  tho  nervous  centres,  enveloped  in 
solid  cases,  the  skull  and  vertebral  column; 
on  the  other  side  the  functions  of  these  cen- 
tres, subdivlsable,  as  you  see,  into  four  or- 
ders. Anatomy  and  physiology  are  there- 
fore the  objects  of  our  study ;  we  shall  con- 
sider the  cerebral  functions  as  we  would 
any  other  organic  acts ;  we  shall  not  aban- 
don a  part  of  our  task  to  the  metaphysi- 
cians, as  had  been  erroneously  done  up  to 
tho  birth  of  phrenology,  and  we  shall  thus 
avoid  tho  obscurities  that  envelop  |»ycho- 
logy,  where  all  is  dark  and  vague ;  we  shall, 
on  the  contrary,  have  to  consider  nothing 
but  facts,  whoso  authenticity  may  be  es- 
tablished by  every  person  of  common  in- 
telligence. 

The  distinction  of  the  cerebral  functions, 
which  we  have  laid  before  you  in  a  summary 
manner,  was  only  drawn  in  these  latter 
times,  and  may  well  bo  cited  as  a  result  of 
the  progress  made  by  tho  human  intellect. 
A  rapid  sketch  of  the  different  steps  by 
which  reason  has  arrived  at  this  degreo  of 
perfection  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting ;  we 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  trace  it  for  you, 
and  follow  a  path  which  will  lead  us  to  the 
system  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
course. 

Thcro  was  a  time  when  anatomy  and 
physiology  did  not  yet  exist;  when  man 
estimated  his  moral  faculties  according  to 
the  impressions  he  received  from  external 
objects,  and  according  to  his  will :  at  this 
period  the  intelligence  was  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  understanding  and  the  will. 
The  former  comprised  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  ideas,  of  combining  them  to- 
gether, of  judging,  reasoning,  &c. :  by  the 
will  was  understood  the  faculty  of  being  af- 
fected in  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  man* 
ncr;  of  desiring,  wishing,  and  acting  in 
consequence.  The  majority  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  were  for  a  long  time  content 
with  this  distinction.  Doctrines  sanctioned 
by  length  of  years  generally  seem  as  it 
were  sacred,  and  arc  revered  from  genera- 
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tlon  to  generation  in  successive  centuries. 
This  respect  for  what  is  ancient  explains  why 
the  physiology  of  the  brain  has  remained  so 
long  in  a  state  of  infancy.  However,  we 
find  even  in  the  earliest  writers  some  fore- 
•  thought  of  the  distinction  made  at  the 
I  present  day  l»etwccn  tho  different  functions 
;  of  the  brain.  Volition,  a  faculty  so  re- 
markable from  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
produces  its  effects,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
meditation ;  we  desire  to  lift  the  arm,  and 
it  is  done ;  we  desire  to  direct  the  intellect 
towards  any  subject,  and  in  an  instant  it  is 
accomplished ;  on  the  contrary,  do  we  wish 
to  change  the  object  of  bur  reflections,  the 
mind  instantaneously  flics  elsewhere.  Hut 
what  philosopher,  at  the  time  we  speak 
of,  conld  perceive  any  connection  between 
this  phenomenon  and  the  attributes  of 
matter?  No  one.  An  immaterial  being  was 
created  to  command  matter,  and  this  ima- 
ginary lord  was  denominated  soul,  mind, 
+vx*l.  Finally  came  some  anatomical 
knowledge,  and  men  discovered  that  the 
immaterial  principle  resided  in  the  brain,  a 
fact  demonstrated  by  a  most  conclusive  ex- 
periment :  cut  off  the  head,  and  the  reign  of 
the  immaterial  being  ceases  on  the  moment. 
The  condition  of  the  primary  cause  on 
which  volition  depends  is,  then,  coo  clearly 
indicated  to  admit  the  slightest  doubt. 
This  great  fact  once  established,  it  became 
possible  to  seize  the  action  of  certain  or- 
gans, and  show  that  tho  intellectual  facul- 
ties might  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and,  as  it  were,  dissected.  Thus,  when  one 
of  the  senses  was  wanting,  a  whole  class  of 
Ideas  disappeared  with  it ;  the  simultaneous 
absence  of  two  senses  was  attended  by  the 
Ion  of  two  scries  of  ideas,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  the  intelligence  existing  in  part 
was  thus  discovered.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  admitting  certain  senses  which  become 
the  servants  of  the  intellectual  principle 
ffvxif),  seated  in  the  brain.  Here,  then,  we 
find  a  first  distinction  established,  a  sove- 
reign and  his  servants.  But  the  understand- 
ing thus  recognised  hcrante  afterwards  the 
subject  of  interminable  discussions,  while 
the  organs  whose  importance  was  indicated 
by  the  several  senses  were  totally  forgotten. 
A  man  readily  acquires  the  consciousness 
that  a  difference  exists  between  intellectual 
ideas,  because  each  individual  differs  from 
his  neighbour.  Possessing  tho  power  of 
communicating  his  ideas,  one  man  says  to 
another,  *'  I  feel  in  one  way ;  you  feel  in 
another ;  our  friend's  sentiments  arc  quite 
distinct  from  ours.'*  These  remarks  gave 
rise  to  disttitrtiutis ;  divisions  and  siiImH- 
visions  were  made  in  the  operations  of  the 
mind ;  hence  by  degrees  the  existence  of 
(acuities  was  established,  but  always  inde- 
pendent of  organs.  However,  the  Grecian 
philosophers,  who  probably  were  acquainted 
with  the  Eastern  ideas,  carried  their  views 
somewhat  further:  they  admitted  an  action 


of  the  brain  and  senses;  ideas  were  re- 
garded as  furnished  by  tho  senses,  while  the 
brain  operated  on  the  ideas  thus  introduced. 
Then  came  Plato,  who  said,  "Ideas  are 
every  thing;  they  form  the  universe,  are  de- 
rived from  the  Supreme  Being,  are  consti- 
tuted by  him,  and  form  the  ensemble  of  the 
creation."  "What  strange  conceptions  of 
the  human  mind!  Remark,  gentlemen, 
how  ideas  introduced  by  the  senses  are  here 
transformed  into  the  types  of  bodies :  the 
philosopher  depicts  them  as  existing  from 
all  eternity  in  the  bosom  of  God,  who 
finally  realizes  them,  by  creating  bodies 
after  their  model.  But  these  considerations 
would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  subject ; 
our  business  is  to  consider  ideas  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  functions  of  the  brain.  Now 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  limit,  we  find 
that,  according  to  Plato's  theory,  ideas  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  phenomena:  they 
are  all  innate,  but  seated  in  the  brain, — ex- 
ternal impressions  being  nothing  but  re- 
miniscences. 

Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  appeared 
on  the  stage;  he  declares  that  ideas,  ad- 
mitted by  his  master,  are  anterior  to  all 
human  knowledge,  but  not  innate ;  they  are 
introduced  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  become  graven  on  the  under- 
standing, which  the  Grecian  philosopher 
compares  to  a  waxen  tablet  untouched  by 
the  stylus,  or  to  a  sheet  of  blank  paper. 
This  theory,  though  seemingly  simple,  was 
not  implicitly  received.  Aristotle  himself 
was  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of 
passions,  of  torment  derived  from  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  deranging  the  regularity 
of  impressions  made  on  his  blank  surface. 
The  Platonics  were  not  content  with  this ; 
they  perceived  that  men  act  differently  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  same  ideas ;  hence, 
even  at  this  remote  period,  was  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  admitting  something  concealed, 
something  above  ideas,  some  innate  dispo- 
sition to  employ  ideas  in  a  determinate 
manner.  This  remark  was  just;  but  to 
what  did  it  lead  ?  "Where  was  this  innate 
dituKisilioii  placed?  By  the  followers  of 
Plato,  in  the  mind,  vaguely ;  but  according 
to  Aristotle,  in  the  mind  as  seated  in  the 
brain. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  we  arrive  at  the  origin 
of  theories  on  sentiments  and  instincts. 

These  preliminary  notions  on  "  Ideas  *' 
are  quite  abstract,  and  maybe  regarded  un- 
favourably by  several  of  my  auditors ;  how- 
ever, the  subject  by  which  they  are  sug- 
gested should  not  be  neglected  by  medical 
men,  to  whom  every  branch  of  science 
should  be  familiar,  since  every  science  is 
applicable  to  man ;  while  they  are  expected 
to  answer  a  multitude  of  questions,  uncon- 
nected with  the  art  of  healing,  which  occupy 
society.  Besides,  the  subject  is  closely 
connected  with  philosophy,  and  principally 
logic.    I  also  feel  myself  compelled,  on  tho 
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present  occasion,  to  prefer  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy founded  on  phrenology;  a  course 
which,  though  It  cannot  yet  exist,  because 
its  importance  is  overlooked,  will  probably 
be  instituted  before  many  years  have  elapsed. 

Gentleineu,  I  have  been  addressing  you 
for  some  time  on  the  difficult  subject  of 
••  ideas/'  but  havo  not  yet  attempted  to  de- 
fine precisely  the  sense  we  should  attach  to 
this  term.    Tho  word  "  idea"  signifies,  pri- 
mitively, image;  the  origin  of  ideas   was 
derived  from  observation.    A  man  having 
once  seen  an  object,  and  turned  away  his 
eyes  from  it,  observed  that  a  certain  im- 
pression of  the  object  remaiued ;  lie  could 
sometimes  even  represent  the  object  in  its 
proper  form  and  colour,  by  the  art  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.     Hence  be  concluded 
that  images  of  bodies  existed  in  tho  mind: 
no  ipiCMtion  arose  rc*|>cctiitg  the  brain.  This 
is  the  blank  tablet  of  Ahimtoti.k;  here  you 
find  the  Images  of  bodies  impressing  them- 
selves on  the  mind  as  on  a  true  waxen  table. 
Here  you  find  the  action  of  ideas  on  the 
mind,  substituted  for  the  brain,  and  this  ac- 
tion is  compared  to  that  of  the  graving- tool. 
Man  is  thus  invariably  compelled  to  seek 
material  objects  of  comparison  whenever  he 
would  treat  of  subjects  which  he  thinks  im- 
material; but,  iit  fine,  what  arc  these  ideas, 
these  images  ?    They  are  the  effects  of  the 
action  of  material  ImmIIcs  on  the  brain,  an- 
other material  body,  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses.  1  hope  to  prove  at  another  time 
that  the  ideas  of  psychologists  are  nothing 
else.    Plato  himself  took  his  models  from 
this  kind  of  action,  when  he  pretended  that 
ideas  existed  from  tho  begin niug,  and  that 
bodies  were  fashioned  ii|»on  these  patterns; 
his  notion  is  tie  rive*  I  from  the  models  form- 
ed on  n  sinull  scule   by  sculptors  for  the 
execution  of  some  grunt  work, — a  conjec- 
ture which  we  are  permitted  to  mukc,  from 
the  fact,  that  all  our  ideas  depend  on  mate- 
rial existences. 

But,  on  ths  other  hand,  as  soon  as  philo- 
sophers bjcame  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  certain  undcfinablo  impulses  directing 
their  actions  now  towards  one  object,  now 
towards  another,  they  denominated  those 
unknown  forces  ideat,  and  considered  them 
innate.  Hence  they  placed  these  latter  on 
the  same  lino  uh  the  primitive  ideas  which 
served  to  cxpluin  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Love,  hatred,  aversion,  all  the  passions,  all 
the  tastes  for  one  object  rather  than  another, 
were  thus  comprised  under  the  term  "idea," 
and  compared  to  the  pretended  images  of 
bodies.  The  theory  of  innate  ideas  took  its 
origin  in  this,  for  we  find  in  the  external 

world  no  hatred,  no  aversion ;  no  taste  for 
such  or  such  pursuit ;  neither  compassion, 
nor  admiration  of  virtue,  neither  repugnance 
of  nor  tendency  towards  crime.  The  facts 
represented  by  these  denominations  arc  so 
many  nervous  phenomena  which  have  no 
material  existence  In  nature;  there  is  no 


material  body  witli  which  wo  can  coi«|>aro 
them;  nevertheless  they  were  designed 
under  tho  term  "  idea ;"  the  idea  of  murder, 
of  love,  of  hatred,  was  received  into  tho 
language  of  philosophers;  in  short  every 
thing  was  idea/ed.  Here,  in  truth,  is  a 
wonderful  mass  of  confiuion  :  for  the  sake 
of  formality  immaterial  Ulcus  were  distin- 
guitdicd  from  those  derived  from  matter  by 
the  epithet  intuit e,  which  we  have  just  ex- 
plained. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  now  able  to  under- 
stand what  the  ancients  meant  by  the  term 
"ideas,"  under  which  they  comprehended 
impressions  made  by  external  agents,  in- 
stincts, tendencies,  sentiments,  and  acts  of 
intelligence,  whose  seat  corresponds  with  the 
different  regions  of  the  head  before  pointed 
out  to  yon.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how 
a  theory  of  this  confused  nature  became  a 
subject  for  dispute  during  centuries  in  the 
schools ;  one  sect  pretended  that  all  ideas 
wcro  suggested  by  the  senses,  alluding 
merely  to  the  pretended  images  of  bodies ; 
while  another  sect  upheld  innate  ideas,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  because  they 
comprehended  only  moral  affections,  tend- 
encies, &c,  which  they  had  erroneously 
erected  into  ideas. 

Gentlemen,  if  1  havo  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  make  myself  perfectly  understood, 
you  miiNt  already  feci  the  value  of  phre- 
nology when  you  reflect  on  the  doliuitioii 
wo  have  given  of  it,  and  compare  the  sci- 
ence in  its  improved  state,  with  the  super- 
annuated theories  of  the  schools. 

The  reign  of  Aristotlk  prevailed  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  but  was  inces- 
santly combated  by  the  partisans  of  innate 
ideas,  although  his  theory  admitted  leiul- 
ciicicx,  aptitudes,  and  passions.  Amongst 
the  philosophers  who  followed  him,  some 
sustained  the  doctrine  of  ideas  acquired  by 
tho  senses,  while  others  taught  the  pre- 
eminence of  ideas  which  they  imagined  to  he 
innate.  Thus  the  judgments  of  men  are  ever 
opposed  to  each  other ;  this  is  a  law  of  our 
nature,  for  the  intellectual  faculties  aud  the 
tendencies  are  at  once  involuntary  and 
varied.  1  mi|;ht  draw  an  illustration  of  this 
from  what  passes  at  the  present  moment 
before  us.  1  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
myself  to  a  crowded  assembly,  and  hence 
feci  convinced  that  the  propositions  just  laid 
down  arc  received  with  different  degrees  of 
favour,  exciting  different  affections,  differ- 
ent thoughts.  Some  approve  tho  opinions 
I  advance ;  others  accept  them  with  doubt 
or  diffidence;  finally,  there  are  others  by 
whom  they  are  totally  rejected.  Gentle- 
men, this  is  the  natural  result  of  our  dispo- 
sitions, which  do  not  simply  depend  on  edu- 
cation, but  arc  inhereut  in  our  organization, 
or,  in  other  words,  are  innate.  Every  day 
you  may  sec  two  children,  born  of  the  same 
father  and  the  same  mother,  brought  up 
under  the  same  circumstances  and  in  the 
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.  same  manner;  yet,  arrived  at  a  certain  period 
i  of  life,  they  present  tendencies  of  a  totally 

•  opposite  nature,  and  conduct  themselves  in 

•  opposite  manners.     Why  is  this  ?     I»<  e.nisr 
we  arc  bom  with  organic  dispositions  which 

,  vary  in  diflbrcnt  individuals!,  and  comtnii- 
nicatc  diverse  impulses  according  to  their 
primitive  conformation.   So  long  as  tenden- 
cies  and  affections  were  confounded  with 
ideas  derived  from  the  senses,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  constant  disputes;   but  let  us 
follow  up  our  sketch  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  the  leading  philosophers  on  the 
subject  of  ideas.    The  Platonists  admitted 
no  less  than  three  souls  in  man  ;  the  vegeta- 
tive, the  annual ar  sensitive,  and  the  rational. 
Bacon,  a  man  too  celebrated  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  distinguishes  only  two ;  the 
reasonable  source  of  understanding,  -  reason, 
imagination,    memory,    appetite,    volition, 
&c;  the    sensitive  t  from  which   voluntary 
motion  and    sensibility  emanate.    Maine 
dk  Brian  adopted  very  nearly  this  theory. 
Yon  sco  how  those  different  souls  presided 
over  our  different  faculties;  the  vegetative 
and  sensitive  over  wants  and  instincts;  the 
rational    over  sentiments  and   ideas.     But 
Macon  was  not  content  with  mere  meta- 
physical speculations;   that  great  philoso- 
pher never  ceased  to  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  observing  nature,  and  constantly  repeat- 
ing experiments,  instead  of  basing  his  ar- 
guments on  the  common  notions  of  the  day. 
Descartes  was  still  more  daring;  disgust- 
ed with  the  virulence  with  which  philoso- 
phers attacked  each  other  in  the  schools, 
he  undertook  to  reform  philosophy  herself; 
he  commonccd  by  doubting  everything  ex- 
cept that   of   personal    identity,  the   sole 
reality    founded    on  the  sentiment  of  self. 
"  I  think ;  therefore  I  exist;"  and  he  placed 
**  I  '*  before  all  ideas,  all   tendencies,  &c, 
confessing,  however,  that  there  arc  ideas 
conveyed  to  the  individual,  or  to  self.    Per- 
sonality had  been  badly  defined  before  the 
time  of  the  French  metaphysician ;   he  de- 
fined it  by  saying,  "  /  am  sure  that  /  am 
mgself;    it  In  /who  think,  who  act."     J)p.k- 
c  art  km  endeavoured  to  define   ideas;    his 
"I"  distinguished,  1st.  adventitious  ideas, 
thus  named  because  they  were  derived  from 
the  senses ;  2nd.  Compound  ideas,  formed 
by  the  "  1 "  from  adventitious  ones ;  3rd.  In- 
nate disfiositiotis,  corresponding  in  the  sen- 
timent* already  spoken  of.  From  this  sketch 
yon  sec  Drscartks  preserved  an  error  into 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  before  him 
had  fallen;  he  gives  the  name  of  "  ideas," 
not  only  to  the   pretended  representations 
of  external  objects,  hut  nisi  to  jtnlpncnts, 
ami,  within  a  certain  degree,  to  innate  dis- 
positions. 

Locks  derived  ideas  from  two  sources; 
the  senses,  and  reflection ;  but  what  does 
reflection  produce?  Judgment?,  and  nothing 
else.  Here  again  we  find  an  erroneous 
theory,— judgments  placed  on  the  same  line 


as  the  representations  of  bodies*  Gentle- 
men,  it  is  easy  to  sec  how  inferior  this  opi- 
nion is  to  the  degree  of  philosophy  at  which 
we  have  arrived  through  the  aid  of  phre- 
nology. Lockb,  after  all,  is  forced  to  ad- 
mit instincts  and  volition,  separated  from 
ideas,  atid  hence  nothing  else  than  qualities 
of  "  self/*  Thus  you  see  that  ideas,  pro- 
perly so  called,  have  already  lost  much  of 
the  importance  attributed  to  them  by  Plato 
and  Aristoti.k.  Ideas,  according  to  the 
latter,  were  the  elements  of  thought;  he 
even  denominated  God,  "  the  thought  of 
thought ;"  in  his  theory  every  thing  was  sub- 
ordinate to  thought,  nourished  by  ideas 
considered  as  "  real  being***  representing 
bodies. 

At  the  period  to  which  Lockb  conducts 
us,  we  find  a  remarkable  progress  made  in 
the  study  of  the  human  understanding,  since 
we  find  a  distinction  made  of  "  idea*  repre- 
senting bodies,*'  "  of  intuit e  ideas,'*  represent- 
ing our  inclinations ;  "  of  compound  ideas" 
which  arc  nothing  else  than  judgments; 
and,  fimilly,  of  self  presiding  over  the  whole. 
Unt  this  system  gives  rise  to  a  terrible  con- 
sequence. Ideas,  no  longer  forming  "  roal 
species."  as  Aiiiktoti.r  described  them,  hut 
simple  images  of  bodies,  existing  in  the 
mind,  and  perceived  by  ••  self,"  which  latter 
cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  external 
world,  the  very  existence  of  this  world  is 
thrown  into  doubt.  Scepticism  soon  avails 
itself  of  this  pretext,  and  the  "  J,"  of  Drs- 
cartes,  his  sole  reality,  remains  isolated  in 
man,  in  the  presence  of  images  or  ideas  which 
it  modifies  in  a  thousand  different  fashions 
without  ever  arriving  at  certainty.  Such, 
gentlemen,  is  the  consequence  of  the  theory 
of  ideas  derived  from  the  sensations,  and 
applied  subsequently  to  sentiments  or  in- 
ternal impulses.  Doubt  now  became  so 
strong  that  nothing  but  mysticism  could 
overcome  it.  "We  must  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  bodies,  since  Goc  has  revealed 
it ;"  a  pro|K>sition  which  the  sceptics  re- 
futed by  observing,  "that  revelation  pos- 
sesses no  more  certainty  than  anything 
else,  since  it  is  communicated  to  man 
through  the  medium  of  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, who  are  mere  bodies  themselves.** 
Kant,  who  has  been  in  turns  severely 
blamed  and  too  highly  extolled,  also  recog- 
nised ideas  as  the  representatives  of  bodies, 
which,  according  to  him,  arc  the  sole  ob- 
jects of  human  knowledge;  but  his  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  directed  towards  the  insti- 
gators of  our  actions,  lie  laid  it  down  as 
a  piiuciple  that  man  is  placid  in  this  life  not 
simply  to  Irani  and  enrich  his  mind  with 
knowledge  derived  from  ideas  ;  he  adds,  wo 
arc  impelled  by  something  internal,  which 
he  calls  eternal  laws  or  virtualities.  The 
German  philosopher  admits  similar  instiga- 
tors towards  justice,  morality,  beauty,  Ac, 
and  describes  them  as  residing  in  the  interior 
of  man ;  but  in  what  interior  ?  Heaven  only 
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knows,  li  it  iu  4<  I  ?"  Ii  it  in  the  soul  ? 
In  the  understanding  ?  In  what  part  of  our 
bodies  do  these  impulses  dwell  ?  This  ob- 
scure and  mystic  system  indicates  no  por- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres,  no  cavity  or 
viscus,  as  the  seat  of  "  virtuality ;"  all  is 
vague  and  undefined,  a  fault  much  too  com- 
mon in  the  writings  of  our  neighbours  on 
the  other  sido  of  the  Rhine.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  look  u»  with  considerable 
pride  to  productions  of  this  kind,  mid  treat 
our  author  in  a  tone  of  superiority  mid  dis- 
dain which  is  really  incredible.  To  believe 
the  German  metaphysicians,  we  are  mere 
sensualists,  incapable  of  comprehending  any 
idea  which  is  not  derived  from  the  senses, 
and  quite  incompetent  to  understand  such 
internal  powers  or  "virtualities"  as  are  not 
sensorial.  They  seem  to  forget  altogether 
that  they  havu  borrowed  from  our  country- 
man Dkscartk*  tho  "  I "  on  which  their 
wholo  system  of  metaphysics  U  based. 
Looking  down  on  us  from  the  summit  of 
their  greatness  they  ask,  "  What  connection 
is  there  between  objects  transmitted  by  the 
senses,  and  those  admirable  qualities  of  the 
inward  man,  sentiments  of  the  beautiful,  of 
justice  or  unjustice,  of  duty,  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity  ?  These  are  innate  qualities, 
powers  conferred  on  man,  and  appreciable 
only  in  his  consciousness  of  them,  infinitely 
superior  to  ideas,  qualities  of  which  '  1 '  eou- 
stitues  tho  essence.  Wretched  materialists, 
in  pronouncing  the  word  sou/,  you  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  its  value."  Gentlemen, 
this  is  the  language  in  which  we  are  ad- 
dressed by  the  metaphysicians  of  Germany, 
a  country  which,  in  other  respects,  can 
boast  of  so  many  men  celebrated  for  pro- 
found knowledgo  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. But  beforo  wo  leave  Kant,  let  us 
direct  your  attention  to  the  progress  niailo 
in  acknowledging  that  man  is  not  simply 
made  to  perceive,  that  ho  does  merely  act 
in  consequence  of  the  ideas  conveyed  to  his 
mind,  but  is  conscious  of  certain  internal 
powers    which  communicate    various  im- 

Imlses.  We  find  in  this  avowal  one  of  these 
and-marks  which  indicate  the  progress  of 
philosophy  towards  the  clovatcd  point  in 
which  phrenology  has  now  established  it. 

The  brilliant  reputation  acquired  in  latter 
times  by  the  school  of  Kdinburgh,  is  due  to 
the  labours  of  several  eminent  men,  whose 
works  are  much  superior  to  anything  which 
previously  existed  in  the  science  of  meta- 
physics. Amongst  the  writers  who  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  light  on  the  various 
questions  relative  to  the  human  understand- 
ing, Hutchinson,  Rbid,  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  arc  familiar  to  us,  through  pre- 
cious translations  of  complete  works,  or 
different  fragments  judiciously  chosen  by 
M.  Thomas  Jaukfray.  A  spirit  n(  im- 
partiality compels  us  to  remark,  that  the 
works  of  the  authors  now  mentioned  are  en- 
tirely free  from  the  insulting  language  dic- 


tated by  tho  pride  of  tho  German  metaphy- 
sicians. Tho  Scotch  writers,  and  Rbid  In 
particular,  endeavour  to  found  their  system 
of  philosophy  on  common  sense;  they  say, 
"  Why  lose  ourselves  in  obscure  and  incom- 
prehensible abstractions,  whenever  the  mo- 
ral man  is  tho  subject  of  inquiry  ?  ^  What 
connection  can  exist  between  the  images 
of  bodies  and  /op*,  hatreit,  the  sentiment*  of 
what  is  biahtlfnl,  grand,  sublime;  of  justice 
or  mrtmt ;  of  veneration  or  admiration  f  &c. 
These  words  exist  in  nil  languages,  and  uro 
adopted  by  all  nations;  they  therefore  re- 
present emotions,  impulses,  or  notions,  uni- 
versally felt  and  admitted.  But  the  origin 
of  the  phenomena  which  these  terms  desig- 
nate, is  not  sufficiently  explained;  this  is 
done  by  admitting  them  as  primitive  phe- 
nomena, as  spontaneous  impulses,  which 
carry  conviction  along  with  thciti,  and  ren- 
der doubt  ini|>ossihlo.  We  find  the  proof  of 
this  (says  the  Scotch  writer)  in  the  univer- 
sal belief  of  nations  who  understand  these 
terms  in  the  same  sense."  Remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  Scotch  philosophers  assigned 
no  particular  organs  to  the  phenomena 
under  consideration,  but  they  pass  In  review 
the  suggestions  which  are  natural  to  roan, 
and  distinguish  and  donoto  nearly  all  tho  in- 
stinctive phenomena  that  Gall  has  local- 
ized in  the  brain,  under  the  name  of  wants 
ami  sentiments,  mid  which  in  reality  inspire 
us  with  a  profound  conviction  of  their  ex- 
istence, for  the  sceptics  were  led  to  doubt 
and  negative  an  external  world,  merely  by 
placing  those  sentiments  on  the  same  level 
as  Ideas  derived  from  the  senses;  for  it  is 
clear,  that  unless  they  believed  in  external 
bodies,  their  existenco  would  not  long  have 
survived  their  doubts. 

During  tho  impulse  thus  given  to  tho 
science  of  metaphysics  by  the  Scottish 
writers*  the  greater  number  of  the  French 
philosophers  remained  coufined  in  the  circle 
of  ideas  which  they  had  adopted  for  many 
years,  admitting  only  a  two -fold  division  of 
tho  intellectual  faculties ;  viz.  understanding 
for  all  that  concerns  the  intelligence,  and 
volition  for  our  actions;  but  the  voice  of 
criticism  was  soon  raised  up  against  tho 
confusion  resulting  from  this  iui|>erfcct  dis- 
tinction. "  The  understanding,"  it  was  ob- 
jected, "  cannot  explain  all  the  nets  of  our 
intelligence..  Volition  admits  various  im- 
pelling forces ;  they  are  not  all  produced  by 
the  ideas  introduced  through  the  senses.  A 
great  number  of  phenomena  of  the  highest 
interest  depend  on  causes  for  which  you 
search  In  vain  in  your  ideas.*' 

Tho  result  of  these  successive  efforts  to 
comprehend  and  determine  the  human  In- 
telligence, was  to  distinguish  sensations, 
wants,  instincts,  sentiment*,  and  intellectual 
faculties,  phenomena  of  which  motion  is 
tho  common  consequence 

Having  thus  drawn  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
faculties  which  characterize  the  intelligence 
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of  mui.  It  remains  to  talcs  a  view  of  the 
animal  creation,  and  examine  whether  thi 
■una  faculties  eilit  Id  lower  clinic),  or  an 
peculiar  to  the  human  race, — to  seek  in  com 
(arntivo  physiology  tome  assistance  In  out 
■tad]'  of  the  cerebral  functions  in  man 
and.  Anally,  to  examine  whether  this  me- 
thod may  not  lie  productive  of  the.  aunt 
advantages  which  it  confer*  on  the  anato- 
mist. This  part  of  my  task  is  at  once  im- 
portant and  necessary.  We  shall  take  il 
up  In  the  next  lecture. 


Tern  recent  discovery  of  some  highly  in' 
leiesting  fossil  crocodilian  remains  in  i 
quarry  at  Swanage,  having  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary lor  me  to  examine  the  osteology  of 


the  recent  gonial  somewhat  minutely,  my 
distinguished  friend  Dr.  Grant,  with  his 
accustomed  kindness,  submitted  to  my  in- 
spection a  very  fine  skeleton  in  his  admir- 
able collection  of  comparative  nnotomy  In 
the  London  University.  As  the  admeasure- 
ments of  various  parts  of  the  skeleton  taken 
for  iny  own  guidance,  may  be  of  great  uti- 
lity to  those  British  pal  :co  otologists,  who 
like  me  are  situated  at  a  distance  from  any 
museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  they 
would  not  he  incompatible  with  the  object 
of  a  periodical  which  has  done  Hi  much  to 
elevate  the  medical  practitioner  above  the 
rank  of  a  mere  trader  in  drugs. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  confine  my- 
self to  the  description  of  some  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  the  coccygeal  or  first  caudal  ver- 
tebra in  the  adult  gavial,  namely,  that  it  ia 
convex  both  anteriorly  and  poileriarly,  re- 
sembling in  these  respects  the  last  cervical 
of  the  tortoises  and  turtles.  In  a  very 
young  gavial,  in  Dr.  Grant's  collection,  the 
tacro-coccygcal  surfaces  are  as  flat  as  In  the 
vertclinc  of  <|uadn<peds;  while  In  the  cro- 
codile and  alligator  of  the  samo  early  period 
the  coccygeal  vertebra  is  convex  anteriorly, 
as  In  the  adult  gavial.  In  the  annexed 
sketch  (reduced  from  a  drawing  of  the  na- 
tural size  by  M.  Sober!)  this  remarkable 
character  Is  well  shown. 


Smend  oniflrtt  Qmiht  Vertebra  of  a*  Mull 
OapUt,  «  lit  CoBtcthm  of  Comparative 
Anmtrtmy  of  Dr.  Grant,  in  the  Uuiwnily  of 

a,  Sacral  tcrmiunlinii  of  the  taut  lumbar 
vertebra:  this  is  convex,  alul  is  received  hi 
the  deep  cavity  of  the  atlantal  or  anterior 
'  in  of  the  first  sacral. 
c.  The  two  sacral  vertebra;,  which  are 
o  each  other  ■  the  caudal  ter- 
mination of  c,  unlike  all  the  otber  vertebras, 


li  deeply  cupped,  to  receive  the  ball  or  con- 
vexity of  the  next  vertebra. 

if,  The  coccygeal  or  lint  caudal:  this  is 
convex  (and  very  decidedly  so)  both  ante- 
riorly nnrl  posteriorly;  the  atlantal  extro 
mity  being  received  by  the  last  sacral,  and 
the  distal  by  the  next  candnl  c- 

f,  Sacro-lliac  Junction  of  the  left  01  inno- 
nlmatum. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  first  caudal  vertebra  in  the 
adnlt  gavial,  u  well  ai  In  the  crocodile  and 
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alligator,  has  been  previously  noticed.  The 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  to 
the  comparative  anatomist  in  his  inquiries 
into  the  osteologies!  characters  of  the  fossil 
saorians,  is  too  obvious  to  require  remark. 
A  fossil  caudal  vertebra  from  Tilgatc  Forest, 
having  both  extremities  convex,  would,  I 
must  confess,  have  been  very  perplexing, 
previously  to  my  examination  of  the  skele- 
ton of  the  adult  gavial  of  Dr.  Grant. 
Brighton,  Old  Steync, 
June,  183fi. 


ON    LITHOTRITY, 

lit   RBPLY  TO  TUB 

OBJKCTION8  OF  SIR  CIIARI.KS  IIK1.U 

Uy  M.  Ci vials,  Paris. 

(Commanicated  by  the  Aalfaor.) 

Tub  opinions  of  a  man  endowed  with  ta- 
lent, and  occupying  an  elevated  rank,  must 
necessarily  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
fluence, even  when  they  arc  merely  s|iccu- 
lative,  and  without  any  solid  foundation. 
Hence  the  docfrinc  lately  promulgated  by 
Sir  Charles  Hell  deserves  examination  in 
several  points  of  view. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  works  pub- 
lished in  England,  on  the  art  of  destroying 
vesical  calculi,  have  contained  remarkable 
errors,  which  1  should  not  take  on  inc  to  re- 
fute on  this  occasion,  if  1  thought  them  de- 
rived from  motives  of  personal  interest,  ra- 
ther than  from  n  dc*irr>  of  discussing  the 
propriety  of  nn  operation  incontcslnbly  use- 
ful. Silence  and  contempt  are  the  oidy 
answers  that  a  man  who  respects  himself 
should  mako  to  those  who  misrepresent 
him.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself  under  a  different  as|>ect, 
for  we  can  see  nothing  but  a  question  of 
science  in  the  observations  lately  made  on 
lithotrity  by  one  of  the  first  surgcona  in 
England,  and  1  undertake  its  defence  with 
the  greater  readiness,  that  Sir  C.  Bell's  re- 
marks can  neither  alter  the  high  esteem 
which  his  character  inspires,  nor  the  admi- 
ration in  which  we  hold  the  important  ser- 
vices which  he  has  rendered  to  the  science 
of  medicine.  1  therefore  hope  he  will  ac- 
cept the  following  reflections  with  a  spirit 
of  indulgence  end  good  will. 

No  one  can  deny  the  justice  of  Sir  C. 
Bell's  leading  observations,  that  the  stone 
is  a  cause  of  constant  torture ;  that  the  dan- 
gers of  lithotomy  add  to  the  anxiety  which 
occupies  not  only  the  patient,  but  his  medi- 
cal attendant ;  our  imperfect  moans  of  diag- 
nosis increase  the  inquietude  which  exists, 
that  the  operation  itself  exercises  a  pro- 
found moral  influenc    on  the  patient  and 


bis  attendants,  Ac.     These  are  points  on 
which  all  are  agreed ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
sny  one  will  contest  the  necessity  of  exten- 
sive anatomical  knowledge,  and  a  practised 
hand,  in  the  surgeon  who  undertakes  the 
delicate  operation  of  lithotomy.    As  to  the 
precautions  we  should  take  during  the  ex- 
traction of  the  stone,  ami  tho  ridicule  of 
men  who  estimate  the  merit  of  an  operator 
by  the  number  of  seconds  be  employs  ia 
his  O|ieration,  all  practitioners  arc  unani- 
mous   u|K>n    this,  point  except  those  who 
merely  look  on  an  operatioii  as  a  means  of 
showing  off  before  the  public;  and  1  am 
happy  in  flnding  that  the  opinions  promul- 
gated in  my  fourth  letter  on  lithotrity  are 
perfectly  in  concordance  with  those  of  Sir 
C.  BelL    However,  we  must  not  confound 
the  cautious  measures  which  are  indispen- 
sable in  every  iut|iortant  surgical  ojicratioii, 
with  the  slowness  of  proceeding  induced  by 
unforeseen  or  inevitable  obstacles.    These 
Utter  should  always  be  taken  into  account 
whenever  we  would  estimate  the  value  of 
any  particular  method,  and  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves  the  surgeon  assy  coast/  tkt 
minute*  an  kit  watch,  without  the  risk  of 
|Mssing  for  an  nneifactted  man;  for  mo- 
ments arc  long  when  the  patient  is  under 
the  oftcrntor's  knife.    But  there  is  one  point 
upon  which  I  would  wish  to  address  some 
remarks  to  the  honourable  surgeon  of  tlio 
Middlesex  Hospital,  viz.  the  reasons  why 
we  have  so  often  occasion  to  meet  with  large 
calculi,  with  a  great  number  of  stones  at 
the  same  time,  and  organic  lesions  of  more 
or  less  importance.     It  is  unfortunately  too 
true  that  most  ]»crsons  who  suspect  an  idea 
of  vesical  calculi,  avoid  as  long  ns  possible 
submitting  to  the  only  means  of  establishing 
the  true  muse  of  their  sufferings;  for  the 
idea  which  is  most  terrible,  is  that  of  see- 
ing their  supjiositions  converted  into  cer- 
tainties ;  but  this  terror  does  not  depend  on 
the  disease,  it  is  engendered  by  the  idea  of 
submitting  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
the  only  resource  our  art  possessed  until  a 
few  years  ago.    An  individual  affected  with 
f  Uino  sees  nothing,  on  one  side,  but  fright- 
ful sufferings  which  death  alone  can  termi- 
nate, or,  on  the  other,  an  operation  still 
more  terrihle,  which  paralyzes  his  courage; 
can  we  then  be  surprised  at  the  hesitation 
he  manifests.— an  hesitation  countenanced 
by  the  advice  of  the  best  surgeons,  who, 
properly  enough,  avoid    operating   liefore 
things  have  come  to  an  extremity  ?    Sir  C. 
Bell  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
moral  influence  that  must  be  exercised  by  a 
method  of  cure  less  dangerous  than  cysto- 
tomy, and  infinitely  less  frightful  to  the  pa- 
tient ;  already  our  assistance  is  called  for  at 
a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  disease;  and 
the  good  effects  will  lie  still  more  evident  as 
soon  ns  ever  medical  men,  yielding  to  tho 
voice  of  duty  and  humanity,  shall  ceaso  to 
throw  doubts  on  tho  advantages  of  the  new 
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method ;  when  all  party-spirit  shall  be  thrown 
aside,  and  the  facts  of  the  question  examined 
without  prejudice  or  partiality.  While  speak- 
ing of  the  destruction  of  calculi  in  the  blad- 
der, Sir  C  Hell  makes  some  remarks  on  the 
sensibility  which  certain  tissues  possess  in  a 
state  of  disease,  and  which,  overlooked  at 
the  moment  of  examination,  is  toon  more 
fully  developed,  and  produces  the  most  un- 
fortunate accidents.  This  opinion  is  found- 
ed on  the  local  pain  and  general  disturb- 
ance  sometimes  produced  by  merely  intro- 
ducing the  finger  into  the  rectum  to  ex- 
plore the  prostate  gland,  or  on  passing  a 
catheter  or  bougie  into  the  urethra;  but  let 
iik  observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  local 
pain,  febrile  movement,  ami  nervous  acci- 
dents just  alluded  to,  aro  exceptional  phe- 
nomena, and  depend  on  constitutional  pre- 
dispositions with  which  we  arc  unacquainted; 
we  arc  far  from  observing  them  in  all  the 
patients  we  sound.  In  the  second  place, 
that  experience  shows  they  usually  dis- 
appear after  the  first  few  attempts  have 
been  made;  and  the  repented  introduction  of 
instruments,  instead  of  irritating  the  urinary 
organs,  diminishes,  on  the  contrary,  their 
sensibility  to  such  a  degree,  that  after  a 
certain  number  of  trial*,  we  observe  no  fur- 
ther trace  of  local  pain  or  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. 

These  truths,  as  far  as  regards  the  urethra 
and  neck  of  the  bladder,  have  been  fully 
confirmed  by  lithotrity;  but  we  have  es- 
tablished a  still  more  important  point,  which 
was  entirely  unknown  before — viz.  that  the 
bladder  does  not  form  nn  exception  to  the 
rule.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  those  which  provo  that  experiment  does 
tint  always  confirm  the  speculations  of  the 
theorist. 

Judging  by  the  appreciation  which  Sir  C 
Bell  makes  of  morbid  sensibility,  and  the 
consequences  resulting  from  certain  litho- 
tritical  operations,  he  seems  to  me  to  have 
fallen  into  error,  in  consequence  of  having 
neglected  an  observation  which  I  made  long 
ago — vir..  that  in  certain  methods  of  break- 
ing calculi  (particularly  in  the  one  lie 
adopts),  the  parictcs  of  the  bladder  arc 
rubbed  and  injured  by  the  manoeuvre,  un- 
less the  necessary  precautions  are  strictly 
observed.  These  lesions,  though  slight  in 
the  first  instance,  mny  have  grave  conse- 
quences, as  I  proved  on  another  occasion,  at 
the  same  time  pointing  out  the  means  of 
avoiding  tltcin-  But  Sir  C.  Bell  is  too  well 
informed,  and  too  honest  a  man,  to  attribute 
the  accidents  which  occur  during  any  ope- 
ration to  the  method  itself,  when  they  really 
depend  cither  on  the  modification  of  the 
method  employed,  or  on  certain  faults  com- 
mitted during  its  execution.  Besides,  if  the 
latent  sensibility  of  the  prostate,  the  vesical 
neck,  and  the  parictcs  of  the  bladder,  exer- 
cises the  influence  attributed  to  it  by  Sir  C. 
Bell  Hi  she  operation  of  lithotricy,  what  effect 


must  it  have  in  lithotomy,  especially  in  the 
lateral  operation,  which  is  almost  the  only 
one  employed  in  England  ?  In  the  latter 
case  we  have  something  more  than  the  sim- 
ple contact  or  friction  of  a  blunt  instrument 
against  the  walls  of  the  urethra  and  blad- 
der ;  we  have  deep  incisions ;  distention, 
forcible  passage  of  the  instrument,  often 
lacerations,  &c. ;  these  accidents  occur  even 
in  the  simplest  cases,  and  their  gravity  must 
be  infinitely  increased  when  the  volume  of 
the  stone  is  considerable.  Were  the  opi- 
nion of  Sir  C.  Bell  founded  in  truth,  not  a 
single  patient  could  survive  disorders  of  so 
extensive  n  nature ;  but  fortunately  this  is 
not  the  case,  mid  cx|tcricncc  teaches  the 
o|»crativc  surgeon  that  be  may  act  on  tho 
neck  of  the  bladder,  even  with  a  certain 
degree  of  violence,  without  running  the 
risk  of  producing  any  very  dangerous  acci- 
dents. 

Sir  C.  Bell  insists  a  great  deal  on  tho  sensa- 
tions produced  by  lithotrity,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  pain  which  supervenes  after 
tho  operation,  for  he  confesses  the  patient 
suffers  little  during  its  execution  ;  but  Mr. 
Bell  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  error 
of  judging  a  question  of  practice  on  a  small 
number  of  facts.  Certain  patients  placed 
in  unfavourable  circumstances,  which  1  have 
described  in  another  place,  suffer,  it  is  true, 
some  pain  after  the  operation  of  lithotrity, 
but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  In  tho 
great  majority  of  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
the  patient's  sufferings  diminish  from  the 
day  the  operation  is  commenced.  This  is  a 
fact  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt;  thus  the  imaginary  increase  of  pain 
at  each  silting,  and  the  dangers  which 
in  Sir  C.  Hell's  mind  render  the  ope- 
ration always  formidable  and  often  mortal, 
properly  speaking  have  no  existence.  The 
direction  of  the  urethra,  and  the  passage  of 
a  straight  instrument  through  that  canal 
have  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy  and 
research,  that  we  did  not  expect  to  see  these 
questions  reproduced :  however,  Mr.  Bell  re- 
turns to  the  charge  upon  this  point,  anil  re- 
peats arguments  that  have  been  refuted  a 
hundred  times.  We  arc  the  more  surprised 
at  this  from  a  surgeon  whose  extensive  prac- 
tice and  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy 
should  have  enabled  him  to  estimate  them 
at  their  just  value — the  tacit  convention  of 
anatomists  as  to  the  direction  of  the  urethra, 
the  reasons  for  giving  the  catheter  its  pe- 
culiar curve,  and  the  facility  with  which  wo 
can  reduce  this  canal  to  a  straight  line. 
Daily  experience  proves  that  a  straight  in- 
strument will  pass  the  urethra  without 
causing  pain  or  danger ;  on  what,  then,  does 
Sir  C.  Bell  found  the  opinion  that  straight 
instruments  are  calculated  to  injure  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  can- 
not be  employed  without  danger?  He  has 
neglected  informing  us.  How  often  is  it 
necessary  to  repeat  that  with  a  straight  in- 
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itrumeni  we  do  nothing  raoro  than  whnt  is 
done  every  day  with  a  curved  one,  only  the 
manner  U  eomewhat  different  ?  In  both  cases 
the  urethra  Is  brought  into  a  straight  line. 
Thus  when  a  common  sound  has  been  passed 
into  the  bladder  the  whole  of  the  curved 
part  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  that  organ, 
while  the  portion  occupying  the  urethra  is 
straight :  the  curved  instruments  employed 
in  breaking  calculi  act  iu  the  same  way : 
once  introduced  into  the  bladder  they  act  on 
the  urethra  like  a  straight  sound ;  the  only 
difference  consists  in  the  manner  of  intro- 
ducing them ;  this  difference  constitutes  a 
method  subject  to  precise  rules,  which  I 
have  fully  explained  and  which  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  long  experience.  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend  the 
difficulties  which  some  practitioners  meet  in 
the  use  of  straight  instrument*,  or  the  in- 
conveniences they  reproach  them  with,  since 
iu  tho  end  they  act  oil  the  urethra  precisely 
as  the  curved  catheter,  which  no  one  thinks 
of  criticising.  It  Is  a  duty  |ieculiniiy  In- 
cumbent on  men  who  havo  attained  a  high 
rank  in  the  profession  not  to  adopt  or  reject 
any  principle  without  due  consideration,  and 
to  leave  the  reproach  of  being  influenced 
by  frivolous  motives  to  the  vulgar.  The  in- 
ductions which  Sir  C.  Bell  draws  from  tho 
preliminary  considerations  contained  in  his 
liaper,  and  certain  comparisons,  urovo  that 
in  treating  directly  the  question  of  lithotrity, 
ho  yields  too  readily  to  those  prejudices 
against  which  every  discovery  has  to  strug- 
gle; hence  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  has  not 
treated  this  method  in  all  its  various  appli- 
cations, nor  examined  tho  different  modifi- 
cations of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  that  ho 
has  reproached  tho  operation  with  incon- 
veniences from  which  it  Is  really  free ;  and, 
finally,  that  his  judgment  should  bo  founded 
either  on  exceptional  cases  and  accidents 
having  no'  direct  connection  with  lithotrity, 
or  on  suppositions  entirely  gratuitous.  I 
have  already  described  in  several  memoirs 
the  different  processes  by  which  a  calculus 
is  successively  seized,  crushed,  ground  to 
pieces,  expelled  or  extracted,  and  experience 
has  confirmed  precepts  which  no  one  now 
thinks  of  contesting.  However,  Mr.  Hell  in- 
forms us  that  the  instrument  cannot  always 
be  withdrawn  from  tho  bladder;  that  its 
branches  are  liable  to  bend  or  even  break, 
and,  finally,  that  several  persons  have  already 
fallen  victims  to  accidents  of  this  latter 
kind.  He  details  one  case  in  which  the  in- 
strument was  so  completely  bent,  that  the 
operator  was  unable  to  withdraw  it ;  cysto- 
tomy thus  became  necessary,  but  the  pa- 
tient sank  under  this  second  operation ;  ho 
also  adds  that  fragments  of  stone  are  fre- 
quently left  in  the  bladder,  becoming  the 
nidus  of  new  calculous  formation*!,  ami, 
finally,  that  portions  of  tho  stone  becoming 
engaged  in  the  branches  of  the  forceps, 
sometimes  render  its  removal  both  difficult 


and  imUiiIiiI.  Iu  England  as  well  as  in  every 
other  country,  tho  infancy  of  lithotrity  has 
probably  been  marked  by  tho  occurrence  of 
some  unfortunate  accidents,  and  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  facts 
adduced  by  Sir  Charles  liell;  it  is  clear  that 
bad  instruments  are  from  time  to  time  ma- 
nufactured ;  that  the  surgeons  who  employ 
them  arc  not  all  equally  expert;  per- 
haps we  might  oven  allow,  that  the  neces- 
sar)  precautions  were  not  always  observed, 
and  probably  the  new  method  has  been  ap- 
plied to  *cveral  cases  quite  unsuited  to  such 
an  operatiou.  These  different  circumstances 
explain  the  accidents  almost  inseparable 
from  the  execution  of  any  new  and  difficult 
surgical  operation ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
ask,  What  does  all  this  prove  against  litho- 
trity? 

Tho  first  reflection  wo  are  struck  with  is, 
that  Sir  Charles  liell  embraces  tinder  the 
sin  no  iinalhcuia,  nil  tho  different  instru- 
ment* pro|Hiscd  for  the  destruction  of  cal- 
culi iu  tho  bladder,  instruments  whose 
action  and  mechanism  are  so  various  and 
distinct.  It  is  while  speaking  of  straight 
instruments,  that  he  cites  tho  unfortunate 
accident  just  alluded  to ;  yet  that  accident 
happened  with  a  curved  one.  But  the  fact, 
which  is  now  an  old  one,  simply  proves 
that  the  instrument  and  method  employed 
by  tho  operator  at  tho  commencement  of 
his  practice  in  London,  wore  not  free  from 
fault ;  tbese  faults  have  been  since  corrected, 
and  the  most  hardy  unbeliever  may  now 
convince  himself  at  any  time  of  the  advan- 
tages presented  by  the  percussor,  since  the 
important  modifications  which  it  has  under- 
gone. In  its  present  shape,  this  instru- 
ment has  considerably  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  lithotrity;  it  facilitates  the  treatmont, 
and  abridges  its  duration.  Besides,  Sir 
C.  Bell  himself  prefers  the  percussor,  which 
is  the  instrument  ho  preferred  using  in  the 
trials  made  by  him,  and  which  be  recom- 
mends in  certain  cases*  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  favourable  notice  with  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  he  attributes 
iu  general  to  the  instruments  now  in  use, 
and  which,  to  use  Sir  Charles  Hell's  own 
words,  are  only///  to  uncork  botttct  f 

Mr.  Bull  declares  that  n  singlo  operation 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  j»atient's  cure.  This 
assertion,  thus  laid  down  as  an  absolute  rule, 
is  note  quite  exact.  Every  surgeon  knows 
that  the  duration  of  the  treatment  in  a  case 
of  lithotrity,  depends  on  the  volume  of  the 
calculi,  their  number,  and  the  state  of  the 
different  organs;  now,  whenever  the  patient 
presents  himself  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, as,  for  example,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  disease,  he  may  be  cured  in  five  minutes 
at  the  utmost.  Of  300  cases,  this  mode- 
rate time  hail  sufficed  iu  50,  ami  in  all  these 
I  employed  the  three-branched  instrument, 
which  so  many  surgeons,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, consider  defective. 
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In  describing  the  operation  of  lithotrity 
at  practised  by  percussion  or  crushing,  and 
coropariug  this  method  with  cystotomy,  the 
surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  hns  fallen 
into  several  grave  errors,  both  with  respect 
to  the  manual  part  of  the  operation  and  its 
effects.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
refute  them  in  detail,  I  shall  therefore  con- 
tent myself  with  a  general  notice.  In  the 
parallel  which  I  have  just  published  between 
lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  may  be  found  the 
most  convincing  proofs  that  Sir  Charles 
Bell  has  been  led  into  error,  partly  by  cer- 
tain disappointed  intellects,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  alter  facts  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  partly  by  an  illogical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  small  number  of  cases  which  he 
himself  has  hail  an  opportunity  of  witnessing. 
The  new  facts  which  extensive  practice  in 
a  large  hospital  cannot  fail  to  present  him 
with,  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  suffice  to  change 
his  opinion  on  a  method  of  treatment  which, 
in  my  hands,  has  already  led  to  the  euro  of 
more  than  300  individuals,  amongst  whom 
I  may  enumerate  twenty-two  medical  men, 
with  the  distinguished  names  of  Dubois, 
Rdholm,  Lisfranc,  &c.  As  to  the  doubts 
which  certain  persons  have  endeavoured 
to  throw  on  the  results  of  my  practice,  and 
which  may,  for  a  time,  have  suspended  pub- 
lic opinion  in  countries  removed  from  France, 
1  possessed  an  irrefragable  means  of  dis- 
sipating them  by  invoking  an  unreserved 
publicity.  1  therefore  published  the  name 
of  each  patient,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending each  operation;  the  documents  have 
been  dc|to*itcd  for  many  years  at  the  insti- 
tute, where  they  may  be  consulted.  It  is 
true  certain  persons  thought  thoy  had  dis- 
covered in  those  documents  proofs  contra- 
dictory of  my  assertions,  but  a  more  exact 
analysis  hat  demonstrated  the  error  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  As  to  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  some  vague  expressions 
found  in  a  Report  made  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  from  some  errors  which  had 
crept  into  another  Report,  addressed  to  the 
same  learned  body,  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion that  the  very  commissioners  on  whose 
expressions  certain  persons  thought  them- 
selves justified  in  saying  I  had  lost  one  pa- 
tient in  four,  declared  in  1835  that  out  of 
244  patients  operated  on  by  me  up  to  the 
year  1833,  236  were  cured  and  5  died,  while 
three  continued  to  suffer  from  the  original 
malady.  Surgeons  who  have  not  been 
placed  in  a  |N»iMon,  like  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  discover  these  al- 
teration* of  facts,  must  have  experienced 
seine  difficulty  in  refusing  to  believe  asser- 
tions presented  to  them  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  good  faith  and  sincerity ;  ]>crhnps  it 
was  under  tho  inspiration  of  similar  feelings 
that  rny  honourable  confrere  of  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital  conceived  his  very  unjust  ac- 
cess of  anger  against  the  art  of  destroying 
calculi  in  the  bladder.    The  whole  publi 


tion  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  however,  is  not  quite  so 
serious  as  the  points  to  which  1  have  already 
alluded ;  as  we  advance  we  find  Mr.  Bell  in- 
dulging in  certain  comic  sallies  of  which  the 
following  in  an  example.  A  French  sur- 
geon established  in  London,  refused  100 
guineas  from  a  patient  whom  he  had  ope- 
rated on  for  the  stone,  and  dcmandetl  400. 
A  short  time  afterwards  the  patient  having 
experienced  fresh  pain,  addressed  himself  to 
Sir  C.  Bell,  who  discovered  the  presence  of 
a  calculus  and  received  a  guinea  for  so  do- 
ing. The  author  having  thus  indirectly  ac- 
quainted us  with  the  price  of  his  visits,  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  at  tho  difference 
between  this  latter  sum,  and  that  thrown  in- 
to the  enormous  throat  of  the  Parisian  Cor* 
morant.  Assuredly  the  surgeon  to  whom 
Sir  C.  Dell  alludes  has  every  right  to  esti- 
mate his  operations  as  he  may  think  fit: 
but  how  can  any  reasonable  mind  find  in 
this  circumstance  a  reproach  against  litho- 
trity ?  In  mentioning  this  fact,  Mr.  Bell  adds, 
the  French  operator  had  left  some  fragments 
in  the  bladddcr,  which  served  as  so  many 
nuclei  for  new  calculous  formations.  I  shall 
not  now  discuss  this  point  with  the  author, 
hut  cannot  again  forbear  repeating  that 
both  the  instrument  and  method  employed 
by  the  surgeon  alluded  to  are  insufficient  to 
remove  all  fragments  completely  from  the 
bladder,  and  that  consequently  the  reproach 
should  be  addressed,  not  to  lithotrity  in. 
general,  but  to  a  process  which  has  been 
extolled  far  beyond  its  merits. 
Paris,  June,  183ft\ 


ON  THE 

USB  OF  TURPENTINE  IN  IRITIS. 
By  Hugh  Carmichakl,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

7b  Me  Editor  of  Tun  Lahcbt. 

Sir  :  In  Til  a  Lancet  for  the  4th  of  June, 
1  was  much  surprised  to  observe,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  of 
London,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
May,  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Stoker,  of  Dub- 
lin, on  the  reading  of  Dr.  Foote's  paper  upon 
the  efficacy  of  turpentine  in  iritis,  that  the 
use  of  that  medicine  had  been  now  aban- 
doned by  me  in  tho  above  disease,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  inconvenient  effects  upon  tho 
bowels  and  urinary  organs. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loaa  to  understand  how 
Dr.  Stoker  could  have  hceu  led  into  this 
mistake,  or  imagine  such  to  lie  my  present 
views  respecting  it,  and  beg  to  state,  that 
the  one  1  have  already  expressed  U|M>n  it, 
is  not  only  unaltered,  but  is  the  more  con- 
firmed the  more  my  opportunities  of  try- 
ing it  are  increased ;  and  I  believe  I  may 
now  safely  assert,  that  tho  correctness  of 
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tiich  an  opinion  is  fully  bomooiitby  the 
testimony  of  almost  all  the  profession  upon 
the  subject. 

There  are  cases  of  Iritis  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
which  resist  the  generally  controlling  powers 
of  turpentine;  and  in  some  of  these,  where 
1  have  seen  it  urged  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if,  under 
such  a  mode  of  administering  it,  the  dis- 
ease would  ultimately  yield,  the  constitution 
ap|icarcd  to  me  to  have  suffered  much ;  in 
fact  it  would  seem  that  turpentine,  when 
so  used,  would  be  productive  of  very  dclo- 
terious  effects  npon  the  system,  whence  1 
have  been  led  to  think,  that  as  these  are 
l»ecnliarities  of  constitution,  some  limit 
should  be  nut  on  the  extent  of  administer- 
ing it,  and  that  where  the  disease  has  re- 
sisted It  after  a  certain  trial,  it  should  not 
be  further  persisted  in. 

This  opinion  1  have  expressed  to  some 
Individuals,  and  among  others,  probably  to 
my  friend  Dr.  Stoker;  but  with  respect  to 
Its  use,  In  the  generality  of  cases,  1  never 
had  but  the  one,  namely,  that  of  its  being, 
when  judiciously  given,  a  safe  and  effica- 
cious remedy,  and  which  must  bo  consider- 
ed as  adding  very  much  to  our  means  of 
controlling  tho  disease,  and  he  certainly 
mistook  me  much  if  ho  imagined  1  meant 
otherwise.  Indeed  were  I  now  to  endea- 
vour  to  decry  it  as  a  remedy  in  iritis,  1  am 
inclined  to  think  I  should  have  no  small 
difficulty  to  encounter. 

I  am  induced,  however,  to  suppose  that 
there  must  have  been  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  modo  in  which  the  observations  of  Dr.  S. 
were  reported  on  tho  evening  alluded  to. 

lie  is  stated  among  other  thing*  to  have 
said  that  he  witnessed  some  of  Mr.  t'ur- 
miehncl's  experiments;  but  as  1  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  treating  a  case  of  iritis  in 
conjunction  with  him,  I  imagine  he  must 
here  have  meant  Mr.  Richard  Caruiiehncl 
of  this  city,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
essay  on  Syphilitic  Diseases ;  yet  from  the 
manner  in  which  tins  part  of  his  remark* 
is  reported,  they  would  apply  to  the  per- 
son who  first  submitted  this  power  of  tur- 
pentine over  iritis  to  the  profcimion,  and 
consequently  to  me  instead  of  that  gentle- 
man. However  this  may  lie,  I  beg  to  state, 
that  my  opinion  of  the  utility  of  turpentine 
in  iritis  is  quite  unaltered,  and  that  I  con- 
sider its  powers  such  as  entitle  it  to  a  very 
considerable  share  of  use  in  the  treatment 
generally;  and  that  it  is  the  only  means  we 
possess  of  combating  iritis,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  preserving  vision,  in  those  in- 
stances where  mercury  from  previous  ex- 
tensive use  or  otherwise  may  be  inadmis- 
sible, or  those  in  which  its  employment  is 
incapable  of  arresting  the  disease. 

1  beg  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing  "that  I  have  always  looked  upon 
it  as  entitled  to  a  very  considerable  share  of 


use  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  gene- 
rally," because  it  has  been  stated  that  1  have 
recommended  it  in  cases  oa/jr  where  mercury 
was  inadmissible ;  that  1  have  not  however 
limited  its  omploymeut  to  such  instances, 
requires  in  my  mind  a  perusal  of  my  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  with  but  a  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  attention  indeed,  ami  In  proof 
of  its  utility  In  others  liesides  these,  allow 
me  shortly  to  submit  the  following  case : — 

A  gentleman  whoso  profession  and  avoca- 
tions would  render  a  course  of  mercury  the 
greatest  possible  inconvenience,  because  the 
subject  of  an  iritis  of  that  low  character 
that  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  as  one  of 
the  seqneke  of  synhilis,  was  accordingly 
put  on  the  use  ol  turpentine  in  drachm 
doses  three  times  a  day;  in  twenty-four 
hours  a  decided  amendment  was  evident, 
uud  in  four  thiys  he  was  well:  the  euro 
was  effected  without  any  interruption  to 
his  usual  occupation,  there  was  no  stran- 
gury nor  any  other  inconvenience.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  comment  on  this 
case  as  an  illustration  of  the  propriety  of 
employing  turpentine  in  others  thau  those 
alluded  to ;  I  think  it  right  however  to  say, 
that  I  should  fear  it  might  he  received  with 
incredulity,  wire  1  not  satisfied  that  similar 
instances  of  its  powers  in  certain  cases, 
must  by  this  time  l»e  known  to  every  person 
much  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  oph- 
thalmic disease,  unless  indeed  we  can  con- 
ceive an  unwillingness  to  innovation  in 
practice,  which,  with  some,  might,  and  it 
would  seem  had  led  them  to  decline  alto- 
gether a  trial  of  it,  probably  in  the  hope 
that  by  discountenancing  it  they  might  blot 
it  out  entirely. 

While  on  the  subject,  allow  me  to  remark 
that  I  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  its 
tHOiltt*  opei'OMili  being  referable  to  counter  - 
irritation,  or  that  it*  beneficial  effects  arc  to 
bo  attributed  to  irritation  induced  in  the 
alimentary  canal  and  urinary  ]iassages,  a 
theory  1  have  seen  on  more  occasions  than 
one  put  forward  in  the  different  journals  — 
at  least  1  consider  we  are  not  by  any  means 
in  possession  of  siiflieient  data  as  yet  to  jus- 
tify this  conclusion. 

That  turpentine  does  generally  induce 
these  symptoms,  when  administered  iu  suffi- 
cient doses  to  cure  iritis,  must  bo  admitted. 
But  1  think  it  is  assuming  too  much  at  once 
to  say,  that  such,  therefore,  is  the  mode  by 
which  the  cure  is  effected.  I  know  it  is 
stated  that,  in  those  cases  which  are  found 
amenable  to  its  influence,  strangury  and 
irritatiou  of  the  bowels  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  that  the  cases  which  resist  it  arc  those 
in  which  the  above  symptoms  cannot  be 
produced ;  to  this  however  1  cannot  assent, 
for  I  certainly,  in  many  instances,  have  wit- 
nessed its  sanative  |»owcrs,  without  any  in- 
convenience whatever  of  this  description 
arising  to  the  patient.  Tho  cases,  as  far  as 
my  observations  go,  in  which  its  influence 
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ii  manifested  in  the  most  favourable  and 
expeditious  manner,  are  those  which  occur 
in  broken-down  constitutions,  or  of  tho  low 
syphilitic  character;  for  example  that  just 
related,  and  it  is  rarely  the  inconveniences 
we  are  speaking  of  are  present  in  them. 
Moreover,  if  the  fact  be  that  it  is  by  pro- 
ducing counter- irritation  in  this  manner  that 
turpentine  effects  the  cure,  how  completely 
at  variance  with  correct  views  is  it  to  adopt 
measures  for  their  removal  wheu  they  do 
appear  (camphor  mixture  and  flaxseed  tea)  ! 
Vet  such  are  then  had  recourse  to,  and  I 
must  admit  that  1  have  on  my  part  been  so 
injudicions  as  to  recommend  them,  and  still 
employ  then i. 

But,  further,  arc  we  to  understand  that 
turpentine  cures  iritis  by  the  counter- 
irritation  here  described,  nuri  not  by  virtue 
of  sonic  *|Hu:ifie  quality  in  it,  the  nature  of 
which  wo  probably  have  not  yet  arrived  at  ? 
If  to,  should  not  any  medicine  capable  of 
inducing  these  symptoms  exercise  a  similar 
control  over  the  disease ;  and  might  we  not, 
therefore,  expect  cantharides  to  be  success- 
ful—  at  least  capable  of  producing  some 
benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  rarely,  if  ever,  fails 
of  inducing  strangury  and  ImjwcI  irritation, 
when  used  intern  ally  to  a  certain  extent? 
Yet  1  should  bo  disposed  to  hazard  the  opi- 
nion, that  with  the  exception  of  the  occa- 
sional advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  in 
the  shape  of  blister,  no  benefit  whatever  is 
likely  to  result  from  its  use  in  iritis. 

It  is,  I  perceive,  generally  considered  by 
those  who  have  spoken  of  my  views  of  this 
subject,  that  1  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
them  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  by  excit- 
ing the  absorbents  that  turpentine  acts ;  with 
regard  to  this,  however,  1  have  been  mis- 
understood. 1  do  not  thiuk  I  have  given 
any  opinion  on  it ;  at  least,  I  did  not  intend 
to  do  so,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  conclusions 
which  I  attempted  to  draw  from  a  fact  that 
I  considered  1  bad  established,  have  been 
mistaken  for  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  fact  was  produced. 

That  turpentine  cures  iritis,  no  matter 
from  what  stock  of  morbid  causes  it  may 
proceed,  1  believe  1  may  now  safely  assume 
as  an  admitted  point.    If  we  contemplate 
the  disease  in  certain  of   its  stages,  and 
these  quite  amenable  to  that  medicine,  we 
shall  find  it  a  specimen  of  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation, with  globules  of  lymph,  the  re- 
sult of  that  inflammation,  effused  on  the 
tissues  of  the  organ  affected.    In  such  cases 
turpentine  not  only  arrests  this  inflamma- 
tion,   bat    dissipates    its   morbid   effects, 
pmotig  others  causing  the  disappearance  of 
these   globules   of  lymph.    My  intention, 
then,  in  the  third  section  of  my  treatise 
on  the  subject,  simply  was,  from  these  facts 
to  infer — first,  Jthat  turpentine  must  be  con- 
sidered an  antidote  to  (he  adhesive  inflam- 
mation ;  and  next,  reasoning  upon  the  same 
grounds  Mothers  hare  done,  inconsequence 


of  tho  disappearance  of  these  globules 
under  its  influence,  I  claimed  for  it  the 
powers  ceded  to  mercury  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  that  was,  that  we  must  regard  it 
as  a  medicine  whose  capability  of  exciting 
the  absorbents  was  by  this  fully  established ; 
but  I  did  not  intend  by  this  to  imply  that 
the  question  as  to  how  it  operated  in  curing 
the  disease  was  thus  solved.  Indeed,  were 
anything  on  that  score  to  be  deduced  from 
my  reasoning  on  the  subject,  I  think  it 
might  rather  refer  to  the  question  I  like- 
wise put,  as  to  whether  the  species  of  iritis 
met  with  after  syphilis,  and  in  company 
with  what  are  admitted  to  be  its  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  participated  with  these 
symptoms  or  not,  and  if  so,  how  this  must 
affect  the  character  of  turpentine  in  a  thera- 
peutic point  of  view.  1  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hugh  CAaMiCHAXL. 
18,  Hume-street,  Dublin, 
Juno  16, 1830. 
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To  the  Editor  of  Turn  Lancrt. 

Si  a:  I  have  waited  with  some  anxiety 
for  several  weeks,  under  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  the  case  I  am  about  to  record 
may  have  found  its  way  into  some  of  our 
medical  journals,  drawn  up  by  those  who 
may  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  aided  by  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  defining  and  explaining  those  patho- 
logical niceties,  which  nothing  short  of  the 
constant  habit  of  such  morbid  dissections 
can  possibly  supply.  This  opportunity,  I 
understand,  has  been  affbidcd  by  the  death 
of  tho  patient,  being  the  tumour  sent  up  to 
London,  but  where  and  to  whom  I  have  yet 
to  lcaru.  The  object,  therefore,  of  this  com- 
munication is  not  only  to  make  known  the 
case  itself  to  the  profession,  but  also  to  draw 
forth  such  |mthological  remarks  as  tbe  dis- 
section of  the  morbid  parts  has  afforded  to 
the  practical  anatomist  in  whose  possession 
the  tumour  is,  and  which  it  may,  and  cer- 
tainly can  afford. 

The  ease  has  been  very  briefl)  noticed  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  Medico-Chiruryical  Review  for 
July  1st,  1835,  No.  145,  under  the  head  of 
"Intelligence,  Correspondence,  Ac,"  where 
the  following  account  is  given  of  this  sin- 
gular mass  of  disease : — "  We  have  received 
drawings  of  a  most  extraordinary  case,  of 
which  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  can  be 
conveyed  in  words/' 

The  patient  is  a  woman,  thirty-one  years 
of  age,  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  her  health 
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not  to  much  impaired  as  might  bo  expected 
from  the  Immente  six*  of  the  tumour,  and 
long  confinement.  She  ftnt  perceived  it 
when  eleven  rears  old ;  it  very  gradually 
increased,  until  she  arrived  at  her  twenty. 
sixth  year;  in  which  year  she  had  an  illegi- 
timate child ;  she  menstruated  tlirco  times 
afterwards,  the  last  being  in  August  1H3Q. 
After  that  |icriod  its  growth  was  much  more 
rapid,  in  1832  the  weight  being  so  great  that 
she  could  not  be  moved  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  pain ;  she  therefore  took  to  her 
bed,  and  has  not  been  able  to  leave  it  since. 
She  Informs  me  that  ahe  finds  it  larger 
every  month,  and  that  the  increase  has 
been  greater  the  last  three  years  than  the 
whole  former  period.  The  circumference 
of  the  tumour,  anteriorly,  is  sixty-two 
inches,  longitude  thirty-six  inches,  posterior 
view  in  circumference  seventy-six  inches. 

Its  origin  is  from  the  left  hip  and  thigh, 
indeed  it  and  the  leg  are  completely  en- 
veloped in  the  mass,  to  within  three  inches 
of  tho  ankle.  The  spine  is  much  distorted, 
but  was  not  to  until  the  tumour  was  of 
considerable  magnitude;  it  is  sensitive  iu 
every  part;  the  heat  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  part  of  tho  body.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  Mr.  Uroome,  a  re- 
spectable young  surgeon  of  Whitchurch, 
Shropshire,  under  whose  management  the 
patient  was,  as  a  pauper  belonging  to  thut 
parish,  although  she  lived  five  or  six  miles 
from  that  town,  where  he  resides.  I  can 
with  truth  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Groome's  statement,  although  there  are 
some  changes  in  both  the  tumour  and  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  which  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  which  1  noted  down 
alter  my  rotum  from  the  ptiticut,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

On  Sunday,  April  1!),  1836, 1  was  accom- 
panied by  my  friend,  Mr.  Bcrteirson,  of 
Wero,  Shropshire,  In  consequence  of  the 
representation  of  the  nature  of  the  case  by 
him.  and  also  Messrs.  Qwynnes,  sen.  and 
Jun.,  all  surgeons  of  that  town,  and  who  all 
urged  ino  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  patient,  although  tho  distance 
was  throe  or  four  miles,  and  which  1  gladly 
embraced.  Saruh  Gregory,  ngud  thirty-two, 
we  found  lying  upon  the  left  side,  much 
emaciated,  with  her  body  (which  was  of 
small  stature),  from  the  short  ribs  down  to 
the  right  thigh  and  leg,  resting  upon  the 
surface  of  an  immense  large  fleshy  substance, 
so  large  and  thick,  that  it  looked  more  like 
a  mattress,  or  small  bed,  than  a  part  of  her 
body.  The  tumour  now  extends  from  the 
inferior  falso  ribs  of  the  riyht  side,  across 
tho  lumbar  region,  envelops  the  whole  of 
tho  left  thigh,  and  almost  all  of  the  left  leg, 
the  foot  and  the  ankle  of  which  are  only 
visible;  tho  external  condyle  of  the  left 
knee  is  felt  when  the  hand  is  pressed  under 
it,  in  doing  which  the  felt  much  pain  and 


uneasiness.  She  lies  in  a  doubled  position, 
and  I  should  think  from  the  appearance  that 
the  tumour  would  weigh  much  more  than 
her  body.  Its  colour  is  rather  of  a  leaden 
hue,  as  compared  with  her  delicate  skin  and 
complexion,  and  she  says  it  has  existed  for 
twenty-throo  years,  and  that  $U-  years  ago 
she  walked  aliout  with  great  freedom  and 
activity,  about  which  time  alio  bore  a  child 
which  did  not  long  survive,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  she  lias  been  wholly  confined  to 
her  bed. 

The  slxe  of  the  tumour  has  evidently, 
during  the  last  year,  and  is  still,  increasing, 
being  anteriorly  in  circumference  JFve  feet 
eleven  inches,  or  69  inches  and  a  half;  its 
length  from  before  tho  umbilicus  to  below 
the  nates,  two  feet  nine  inches,  or  thirty- 
three  inches;  its  breadth  is  two  feet,  or 
twenty-four  inches ;  its  depth  or  thickness 
about  five  inches.    I  regret  we  could  not 
measure  the  posterior  part,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  Iu  turning  her  in  bed,  and  the 
pain  alio  suffered  from  the  least  disturbance 
of  her  position,  rendered  the  attempt  more 
cruel  than  called  for;  although  it  must  be 
more  now  than  when  Mr.  Groom  measured 
it;  it  was  then  six  feet  four  inches;   so 
that  comparing  the  increase  of  tho  anterior 
view  of  it,  which  advauced  from  62  to  69& 
inches  iu  one  year,  tho  posterior  part  can- 
not lie    less  in  circumference    than  seven 
feet,  a  size  almost  incredible,  but  no  less 
true  on  that  account.    Her  general  health 
is  evidently  giving  way,  for,  independent  of 
her  being  emaciated,  and  rather  a  small 
woman  when  in  the  vigour  of  health,  she 
is  now  become  evidently  hectic,  with    a 
cough,  and  a  flushed  spot  upon  her  cheeks. 
Although  the  pulse  at  our  visit  was  only 
72,    and   feeble;   tongue  clean,  skin    not 
heated,  she    had,  notwithstanding,  thirst, 
and  morning  sweats,  with  loss  of  appetite, 
which,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  the  tumour,  will 
now  rapidly  increase,  and  soon  terminate 
her  sufferings.    I  forbear  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  define  the  exact  nature  of  the  tu- 
mour, although  this  statement  of  facts  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect  without  tho  patho- 
logical remarks  allbrdcd  by  the  post-mor- 
tem examination  of  the  tumour  itself.     1 
was  promise  I  a  sight  of  the  drawing  by  Mr. 
(iroomu  since  my  visit  to  the  patient,  and 
why  I  have  not  received  it,  I  am  quite  sure  is 
owing  to  circumstances  not  under  his  con- 
trol.   I  have  accidentally  heard  that  the 
patient  died  about  the  5th  or  6th  of  May, 
1836. 

There  immediately  occurs  to  the  reader  of 
this  communication  the  well-known  case 
of  Hoo-lioo,  recorded  iu  the  20th  volume  of 
Tub  Lanckt,  page  86,  and  the  lamentable 
result  of  the  removal  of  it,  by  Mr.  Key  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  the  character  of  that 
tumour  was  said  to  be  eteatomatuus.  Also 
the  successful  operation  on  a  tumour  of  still 
greater  weight  than  that  of  Hoo-Loo,  by 
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that  distinguished  surgeon  Clot-Bey,  an 
account  of  which  is  also  given  in  the  same 
volume  of  Tu  r  Lanckt,  page  823,  together 
with  a  further  promise  of  the  remarks  of 
M.  Clot  upon  his  remarkable  case.  In  the 
case  which  I  have  related,  it  will  naturally 
be  asked,  why  the  removal  of  the  tumour 
was  not  suggested.  To  this  I  can  only  say, 
that  at  the  time  I  saw  the  patient,  such  an 
attempt  was  out  of  the  question;  butl  must 
say,  that  it  is  to  be  deeply  lamented  that 
the  opportunity  had  not  been  embraced  by  a 
skilful  surgeon  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
would  have  been  attended  by  the  same  hap- 
py result  as  in  that  of  the  unfortunate  Arab, 
last  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  your  journal. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  otadient  servant, 

Thomas  Jeffreys,  M.D. 

Liverpool,  June  7, 1836. 


ABSENCE  OP  THE  EYES. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tna  Lancrt. 

Sib  :  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Davey,  of 
Portsea,  is  somewhat  in  error  regarding  his 
case  of  absence  of  the  eyes  as  being  without 
a  parallel.  If  he  will  refer  to  your  journal, 
vol  2nd  for  1831-2,  he  will  find  an  account 
of  two  cases  of  the  same  description  which 
were  recorded  by  me,  as  having  been  brought 
trader  my  notice,  and  which  1  also  regarded 
at  the  time  as  unique  in  the  history  of  mal- 
formations. I  have  certainly  not  met  with 
anything  similar  in  our  British  standard 
works  on  the  eye. 

I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  stating 
that  one  of  those  children  died  shortly  after 
the  date  of  my  Arst  communicaton,  and  that 
a  post-mortem  examination  discovered  that 
the  optic  nerves  did  not  form  any  junction, 
were  very  much  smaller  than  usual,  and 
terminated  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
foramina.  No  other  deviation  Irout  the 
normal  condition  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
was  noticed* 

Perhaps  this  statement  may  render  my 
former  communication  more  complete,  and 
be  somewhat  interesting  at  this  particular 
period. 

The  following  quotation,  extracted  from 
the  Zeitickrift  fur  Phyriotogie,  and  trans- 
lated in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
Vol.  1,  18215,  prove*  that  these  cases,  al- 
though exceedingly  rarr,  tire  not  uu|mrnl- 
Icled  :— 

"  M.  Tiedcmann  saw  a  dog  without  eyes, 
the  orbits  being  filled  with  cellular  mem- 
brane. On.  examining  the  brain,  two  very 
toft  threads  were  found  in  the  place  of  the 
optic  nerves;  they  arose  from  the  optic 
thalami,  and  from  the  tubercula  quadngc- 


mina ;  they  made  a  turn  round  the  pedun- 
cles of  the  brain,  and  terminated,  without 
uniting,  in  front  of  the  pituitary  gland. 
The  other  nerves  of  the  eye  were  entirely 
wanting.  Similar  cases  aro  recorded  by 
Malacarne,  Osianiler,  Lobstein,  and  others." 
We  arc  further  informed  that  M.  Ticdemami 
concludes,  from  what  he  has  observed  in  this 
and  other  cases  of  malformation,  "  that  the 
nerves  do  not  exist  when  the  organs  are  not 
developed;  and  likewise  that  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  bones  is  in  direct  relation  to 
that  of  the  organs  they  are  intonded  to  en- 
close." Upon  this  1  may  remark  that,  if 
such  wero  the  case,  there  would  have  been 
no  optic  nerves,  and  no  orbits  in  all  these 
cases,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  tho  facts. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Walkkr, 
Leclnrcr  on  the  Eye  In  the  Mmtcheitcr  School 

of  Aumomy  nod  Medicine,  Martden*treetf 
and  Aw ittmtt  Snrgcon  to  the  Bye  Inailtulioa. 

Manchester,  Juno  14  th,  1836. 


8UDDBN  DEATH  PROM 

SPASM  OF  THE  HEART. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tub  Lancbt. 

Sir:  I  forward  the  following  case  for 
the  favour  of  insertion  in  your  excellent 
journal.    I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  H.  Clare. 

NcwcasUe-on-Tyne,  May  27, 1836. 

J.Thompson,  set.  40,  a  cartman,  of  regular 
and  steady  habits,  but  always  in  a  filthy  state 
and  badly  fed,  went  to  his  work  at  6  o'clock, 
March  29th,  1836,  as  usual.  He  was  then 
attacked  with  a  most  excruciating  pain  in 
the  head,  urgent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and 
passed  a  quantity  of  water,  attended  with  a 
sensation  as  if  the  whole  contents  of  his 
bowels  had  been  evacuated.  Vomiting 
once  only,  lie  was  brought  homo  at  10 
o'clock,  when  medical  aid  was  immediately 
procured.  He  had  had  no  diarrhoea,  nor 
any  previous  head  affection,  until  attacked 
this  morning.  He  was  ordered  the  follow- 
ing medicines.  To  take  an  emetic  of  warm 
water,  followed  by 

It.  Calomel  gr.  ij,  OpU  gr.  |,  Conf,  Arom. 
q.  s.  pil.  om.  bora. 

Half-past  two  o'clock.  1'urghig  ceased 
for  the  last  hour;  no  vomiting;  no  cramps 
have  as  yet  torn  felt  in  the  limbs;  com- 
plains of  agonizing  pain  in  the  head ;  sur- 
face of  the  body  cold ;  pulse  has  ceased  at 
the  wrist ;  tongue  and  breath  cold ;  hands, 
feet,  and  nose,  rather  blue ;  eyes  sunk  in  the 
sockets,  surrounded  with  a  dark  areola; 
cornea  dull  aud  glassy ;  deafness ;  features 
much  altered  since  the  morning;  looks 
much  older ;  has  passed  no  urine  for  the 
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last  twenty-four  hours;  tentorium  quite 
clear;  a  blanket,  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
was  wrapped  round  the  body;  vomiting 
excited  by  mustard  emetic,  without  producing 
any  return  of  the  pulse  or  warmth  of  ex- 
tremities; two  or  three  ounces  of  blood  with 
great  difficulty  wero  taken  from  the  arm ;  it 
was  of  a  dark  and  thick  consbitcncc,  and 
upon  standing  exhibited  ft  very  mini  I  pro- 
portion of  scrum.  Cout.  pit.  Mitt.  Vautph. 
Jvj,  7V.  L*9.  Co.  51J.  fy.  Amnion.  5ij.  M. 
Capt.  coch.  iij  om.  born. 

Half-past  three.  The  pain  suddenly  left 
his  head ;  at  the  same  instant  be  was  seized 
with  violent  cramps  of  the  legs  and  back. 
Mustard  blister  to  his  abdomen  and  hack, 
also  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  To  take  Calo- 
mel gr.  xvj,  followed  by  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium  every  hour,  and  capt. 
mist. 

Four  o'clock.  Cramps  having  entirely 
ceased,  the  pain  returned  to  his  head;  no 
delirium ;  in  other  respects  much  the  same ; 
warmth  to  be  continued  to  bis  feet  aud  body. 
Cont.  med. 

Five  o'clock.  The  cramps  and  pain  of 
head  alternate  with  each  other ;  the  respira- 
tions are  becoming  laborious;  voice  nearly 
gone;  the  attempts  to  speak  are  seemingly 
painful;    no    recurrence    of    vomiting    or 

Iiurging.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle's  metallic 
riisters  were  applied  along  tho  course  of 
the  spine,  at  short  intervals,  and  appeared  to 
give  severe  pain. 

C  o'clock,  lie  requested  cold  water  to  be 
given  him  to  drink,  lie  then  roso  unaided 
from  the  bed,  came  to  the  lireaido  and  fell 
down,  and  ti|ioii  being  raised  up  was  found 
to  lie  tlcnd. 

Aulopty. — Jjcavc  could  only  I»j  obtained 
to  open  his  bead.  The  dura  mater  was 
highly  vascular ;  tho  vessels  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  were  turgid  with  venous 
blood;  the  ventricles  were  distended  with 
a  clear  fluid,  apparently  resembling  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  but  more  glutinous; 
the  substance  of  tho  cerebrum  was  harder, 
and  that  of  the  cerebellum  softer  than  usual ; 
the  medulla  oblongata  was  of  a  uatitrnl  con- 
sistence. There  was  no  tension  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles ;  the  limbs  were  extremely 
rigid  and  discoloured,  with  blue  and  red 
patches. 

Remark*. — The  sudden  death  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  heart's  action  having  be- 
come interrupted  spasmodically,  and  most 
likely  the  effusion  into  the  brain  took  place 
after  death,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  sudden  death,  as  there  had  been  no 
previous  sensorial  disturbance. 


CURB  OF  HYDROCELE 


ACUPUNCTURE. 


7b  the  Rditor  qf  Tub  Lahckt. 

Sir:  Having  been  benefited  by  the  ac- 
cidental perusal  of  an  article  in  a  Into  Num- 
ber of  Tn  k  Jmnckt,  I  think  it  but  justice 
to  you,  to  tho  gentleman  who  signs  himself 
D.  Lewis,  and  to  the  public,  to  state  tho 
following  facts : — 

Having  had  a  swelling  for  some  months, 
which  increased  and  became  more  Arm 
daily,  1  consulted  one  of  tho  most  cele- 
brated professors  of  surgery  (whose  name 
I  enclose  for  your  private  information), 
who,  after  minutely  examining  the  parts, 
cased  my  mind  by  satisfying  me  that  it 
proceeded  not  from  boruia,  but  from  a  se- 
cretion of  fluid.  He  then  informed  me  that 
when  particularly  inconvenient,  I  might 
have  a  radical  cure  perfonned  by  the  in- 
jection of  port-wine,  but  the  operation 
would  perhaps  lay  me  up  for  eight  or  nine 
days. 

As  we  all  like  to  put  off  the  evil  day  at 
long  as  possible,  and  as,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  loss  of  eight  days  was  of  import- 
ance to  mo,  1  postponed  fixing  the  time. 
Tiie  word  "  hydrocele"  subsequently  caught 
my  eye  in  the  Strand,  and  I  bought  Th  it 
Lakcbt  of  May  7,  provided  myself  with 
a  very  fine  needle,  and  one  of  a  larger  size, 
and  proceeded  to  puncture  the  lower  end 
of  the  scrotum,  which,  on  tho  right  side, 
hail  protruded  into  the  form  of  a  large  egg— 
siiy  live  liit'hos  in  depth.  After  two  inser- 
tions of  the  fine  needle,  without  any  appa- 
rent ellet't,  I  took  tho  larger  one.  On  its 
withdrawal,  a  tiugle  drop  of  clear  fluid  fol- 
lowed. 1  endeavoured  then,  by  pressure, 
to  force  more,  but  could  not  succeed. 
Thinking  that,  like  a  cask  of  beer,  or  wine, 
the  tap  might  rcquiro  the  assistance  of  a 
spile  or  vent- plug,  (he  needle  was  agaiu 
inserted,  hut  as  nothing  ooxed  out,  1  aban- 
doned the  operation  in  despair  of  doing  any 
good. 

I  immediately  afterwards  walked  briskly 
three  miles ;  for,  be  it  observed,  there  is  no 
pain  in  the  operation,  and  iu  about  two 
hours  1  returned  home  by  a  cab.  When 
undressing  myself,  to  go  into  lied,  I  found 
to  my  astonishment  that  the  whole  qf  the 
ewe/ling  wat  reduced.  The  testicle  could 
now  be  distinctly  felt,  which  it  could  not 
have  been  for  six  months  preceding,  and 
this,  too,  without  any  other  effusion  of 
liquid  than  the  single  drop  which  followed 
the  needle.  1  wits  perfectly  unconscious  of 
any  reduction  having  gone  011. 

During  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  having 
to  move  about,  I  felt  a  slight  nausea,  at 
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sickness,  whenever  the  testicle  touched  or 
retted  upon  the  scrotum,  which  perhaps  it 
had  not  done  whilst  the  sac  was  in  a  dis- 
tended form ;  however,  this  soon  went  off, 
and  freqnent  bathings  in  cold  water  braced 
up  the  parts  firmly. 

By  a  subsequent  reading  of  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  1  found  what  1  had  overlooked 
before,  namely,  tbat  Mr.  L.  states  that  bis 
plan  is  "  to  puncture  with  a  fine  needle 
until  «  drop  of  fluid  oozes  out  on  withdraw- 
ing the  needle,  and  in  three  days  the  hydro- 
cele will  disappear,  no  matter  in  what  quan- 
tity the  fluid  may  be  collected."  By  not 
attending  to  the  words  a  drop,  I  expected 
that  the  whole  of  tho  fluid  must  be  emptied 
to  effect  the  object.  As  this  is  an  import- 
ant distinction,  1  am  sure  tbat  amongst  the 
thousands  of  medical  students  who  read 
Th a  Lancet,  hundreds  will  l>o  found  as 
ignorant  as  myself,  and  therefore  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  effects 
of  hydrocele,  would  be  beneficial.  In  that 
discussion,  proof  should  l>c  attempted  to  be 
afforded  whether  tho  scrotum  is  distended 
In  such  cases  with  an  actual  body  of  water 
daily  increasing,  or  whether  there  is  simply 
a  single  drop  of  water,  operated  upon  by 
tho  heat  of  the  body,  or  by  some  diseased 
part,  until  it  becomes  rarefied  into  steam, 
which  steam  is  immediately  condensed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  needle,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  jet  of  cold  water  condenses  in  a 
•team  engine. 

1  have  mentioned  the  walking  and  the  cab 
merely  to  show  that  the  friction  caused 
thereby  may  hnve  hastened  tho  reduction 
of  the  hydrocele.  My  name  and  address 
are  handed  to  you  in  confidence,  and  I  re- 
main, Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.B. 

London,  June  15, 1836. 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  CYANOSIS, 

PRODUCED  BY 

COMMUNICATION  OP  TIIK  AORTA  WJT11 
BOTH  VENTIUCLKS. 

Bf  Dr.  E.  Lexis,  Berlin* 

Albcrtinb  W.,  born  apparently  sound 
and  strong,  presented  nothing  remarkable 
for  the  first  year  after  birth,  except  now  and 
then  a  difficult  asthmatic  respiration.  The 
peculiar  symptoms  of  an  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  did  not  nppear  until  Inter;  then, 
whenever  the  child  made  any  bodily  effort, 
or  was  irritated,  tho  body  became  of  a  bluish 
colour,  especially  tho  face,  and  an  access  of 
strong  suffocation  came  on,  which  the  little 
patient  endeavoured  to  relievo  by  bending 
forwards  the  body.  These  symptoms  were 
afterwards  joined  by  convulsive  movements, 
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and  painful  darting  sensations  of  tho  mem- 
bers. The  mother  described  tho  child  as 
being  cool  during  the  time,  and  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  impression  of  cold.  In  tho 
year  1831  tho  mother  sought  medical  aid 
for  the  first  time.  The  use  of  Elix.  Acid. 
Halleri,  and  frequent  washing  the  body  with 
a  stimulating  fluid,  seemed  at  first  attended 
with  benefit,  but  the  symptoms  soon  became 
aggravated,  and  the  parents  brought  the 
child  to  the  Clin i  que  of  the  University  on 
the  28th  of  November,  1833.  The  patient 
was  now  five  years  and  three  quarters  old, 
and  the  following  ap|iearances  were  ascer- 
tained on  careful  examination : — Child  well 
conformed,  but  slightly  emaciated ;  during 
respiration  the  faco  was  marked  with  art 
expression  of  great  anxiety,  and  the  thorax 
dilated  with  considerable  force ;  cough  with 
distinct  mucous  rale  had  existed  for  some 
time.  Tho  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  ex- 
cessively strong,  but  irregular  in  quality 
and  frequence,  and  sometimes  so  small 
that  certain  pulsations  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished. Tho  skin  was  lor  the  most  part 
of  a  dark  tint,  and  in  some  places,  especially 
on  the  front  of  the  chest,  marked  with  deep 
blue,  livid  spots,  like  petechia:.  The  edges 
of  the  nose  ami  lips,  the  lips,  gums,  and 
tongue,  were  of  a  dark  bluish  colour,  as  nlso 
the  eyelids  and  surrounding  parts ;  the  con- 
junctiva: sclerotica:  \vi  recovered  with  a  num- 
ber of  tumefied  vessels.  The  breath  of  the. 
child  was  very  foul  though  no  symptoms  of 
gastric  disorder  existed ;  the  appetite  irre- 
gular; thirst  increased;  abdominal  and 
urinary  secretions  not  altered.  The  skin, 
cs|>ccially  on  the  extremities,  cool.  In  a 
short  time  after  Ids  reception  into  the  insti- 
tution the  different  symptoms  became  inoro 
violent,  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing were  especially  distressing,  and  the 
child  died  in  a  few  days. 

Antopey  forty-eight  hour*  after  Death. 

Skin  in  genoral  of  a  pale  grayish  colour, 
and  marked  in  several  places  with  blue 
spots ;  the  face  looks  extremely  composed, 
and  its  colour  quite  changed  from  what  it 
exhibited  during  life. 

Abdomen.— Liver  much  developed,  intes- 
tines strongly  injected,  and  mesenteric 
glands  enlarged.  In  the  mesentery  near 
the  colon  were  several  discoloured  spots,  as 
large  as  pins'  heads. 

Cheat. — Left  luug  united  to  pleura  costalis ; 
no  effusion  into  its  cavity ;  the  parenchyma- 
tous tissue  contaius  a  few  tubercles.  Tho 
heart  is  evidently  enlarged,  and  extends  into 
tho  right  side  of  the  thorax,  beyond  tho 
sternum;  on  being  opened  it  is  found  to 
contain  uo  blood ;  the  parietes  of  the  auri- 
cles are  relaxed,  and  those  of  the  right 
ventricle  thicker  than  the  left;  in  the  sep- 
tum auriculorum  an  opening  Urge  enough 
to  receive  a  swan's  featber,  which,  however, 
might  be  closed  at  the  left  side  by  the  val- 
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vula  ioraminlt  unlit,  yet  existing.  The 
ductal  arterioeai  wu  absent.  Tba  aorta  of 
1(1  usual  alnt.  On  dividing  tba  aorta  It  waa 
found  to  lead  Into  tba  left  ventricle,  but 
another  communication  existed,  with  an 
inliig  In  the  septum  venlrlcnlorum  suffi- 


ciently li 


S  thus  Dl 


o  mm  the  tip  of  tho  Index 
ie  half  tlio  aorta  opened  into 
tho"  loft  ventricle,  the  other  halt  into  tba 
right  j  the  odget  of  thf*  opening  were  smooth 
and  equal.     On  patting  a  probe  into  tho 

Eutmonary  artery  it  wont  on  with  difficulty 
ito  the  ventricle,  and  on  laying  open  the 
veeeal  there  were  foand  between  the  edges 
of  the  artery  and  the  aeroilunar  velvet,  a 
number  of  blind  tact,  into  which  the  probe 
patted  mora  titan  half  an  inch.  The  com- 
munication of  the  pulmonary  artery  with 


admit  a  moderately  lixod  crow'i  quill. 


of  tba  left  ventricle.    It  doee  not'aaoend  np 

Suite  m  far  na  the  aemUnnar  ralm  (U-)  of 
ie  aorta,  but  terminates  In  a  amootb  ouge, 
leaving  an  opening  three  lines  brood  and 
flm  long,  which  lead*  from  one  ventricle 
to  tba  other,  and  it  travelled  by  tho  probe 

f ,  Posterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle. 
h.  Wall  of  tho  ventricle  which  it  thrown 

i,  A   cornea  column*,  attached  to    tba 
mitral  valve,  alto  thrown  upwards. 
•*,  Semilunar  velvet  of  the  aorta. 
/,  Tronic  of  tbe  aorta, 
st,  Innominate- 
a,  Left  carotid. 
o,  Loft  subclavian. 

a,  Opening  in  tbe  teptuoi  anricnlarutn. 
f,  Eitornal  w  "   '  x 


m.  Anterior  surface  of  the  heart. 

b,  Anterior  edge  of  tbe  right  ventricle, 
opened,  and  slightly  separated  from  the 
heart. 

c,  A  slit,  leading  from  tho  pulmonary 
artery  (d)  into  the  right  ventricle. 

«,  A  probe  patting  from  the  right  ventri- 
cle under  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  coming  out  through  the  opening 
in  the  teptum  ventricularum. 

f,  Septum  ventrlc.  laid  open  from  the  tide 


3  well  of  the  loft  auricle. 


BRONCHOCELE. 


Bbomohocxl*  it  common  to  Worcester- 
•hire,  and  many  caaea  are  witnessed  In  the 
•ct  around  Malvern.  In  tome  female* 
liteaaed  gland  growl  to  a  large  rite 
without  producing  any,  or  only  trifling  In* 
convenience- — a  little  difficulty  of  breathing 
In  walking  up  hill.  Person-  afflicted  with 
this  unsightly  complaint  are  chiefly,  but 
not  universally,  females  ;  In  one  or  two  in- 
stance* I  have  observed  male  children  born 
with  a  decided  fulness  and  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  Very  few  of  the  com- 
mon people  use  any  remedy  for  it. 

Bronchocele  la  not  confined  to  the  pea- 
santry, a  tendency  to  tho  disease  often 
showing  Itaolf  in  young  females  in  the  mid- 
dle aru]  higher  clauetj  these  generally  have 
recourse  to  medical  treatment.  Iodine  given 
Internally,  and  used  externally  In  tbe  form 
of  ointment,  usually  reduces  the  incipient 
enlargement;  It  la,  however, liable  to  recur. 

It  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain  tho  cautei 
producing  bronuhocolc.  Of  twenty-  two  cases 
which  1  examined  a  few  years  ago,  tome 
lived  In  tit  nations  where  the  water  waa 
hard ;  oilier*  whuro  it  wot  toft ;  annio  lived 
very  well,  1.  o.  had  animal  food  daily ;  others 
chiefly  on  potatoes  and  bacon,  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  a  treat  ma- 
jority tbe  right  lobe  of  the  gland  wat  the 
largest,  and  there  waa  no  appearance  of 
scrofulous  disease.  In  females  of  the  same 
family,  more  than  one  generally  bad  the 
disease.  Bronchocele  almost  Invariably  in  - 
creatd  In  tizo,  and  hocomet  more  trouble- 
some during  gestation  ;  and,  in  many  In- 
itances,  remains,  after  delivery,  perma- 
nently of  a  larger  si-e  than  before.  It  hat 
been  tuppoecd  that  the  offspring  of  parent* 
afflicted  with  tbit  complaint,  evince  more 
or  lett  deficiency  in  their  intellectual  en- 
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dowments;  in  on*  or  two  of  the  cases  al- 
luded to  above  thU  was  the  case,  but  not 
generally. 

Gst*.— I  have  the  details  of  a  very  lin- 
gular case  of  this  disease  in  an  unmarried 
female  of  delicate   constitution,  aged  37. 
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not  appear  any  material  alteration  in  its 
sire ;  the  recurrent  branch,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  smaller,  and  was  almost  dissi- 
pated in  a  few  minute  filamentous  threadsi 
which  could  hardly  be  traced  to  the  larynx. 
I  forbear  making  any  rdmark  upon  this 
singular  and    interesting   case.    Whether 


~™*«  vi  uoiivaw  constitution,  aged  37.  •■«*«■«  »»u  interesting  case.  Whether 
The  gland  had  been  enlarged  for  fifteen  death  occurred  from  mechanical  pressure 
Tears,  and  various  ramArlm*  »rt«wi  urUk  ««..«_    uuon  tho  trnnhnn.  nr  fWkm  «*.....i ...:.«  «r  -v. 


years,  and  various  remedies  tried  with  con- 
siderable but  temporary  relief.    For  about 
two  years  the  breathing  had  been  more  or 
less  affected,  the  respiration  being  accom- 
panied with  a  harsh,  sonorous,  dry  rale,  and 
short  frequent  cough.    On  tho  left  $ide  of 
the  trachea  was  a  firm  rounded  tumour,  and 
on  the  right  tide  was  another  less  promi- 
nent; to  the  former  all  the  distress,  which 
was  occasionally  very  great,  was  referred. 
Great  relief  was  experienced,  when  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  came  on,  by  pushing  aside 
the  tumour  from  the  trachea  by  the  Anger. 
When  the  linger  was  removed,  the  rale,  dis- 
tress, and  cough  returned,  but,  after  some 
time,  slowly  went  off.  Through  this  tumour 
a  seton  was  passed;  leeches  and  cold  lotions 
were  also  had  recourse  to,  but  debility  and 
loss  of  appetite  slowly  increased ;  and  the 
patient  one  evening  being  suddenly  seized 
with   difficult  respiration,  which   nothing 
would  relieve,  died  in  about  five  hours  (per- 
fectly sensible  to  the  last  moment),  appa- 
rently of  suffocation. 


upon  tho  trachea,  or  from  paralysis  of  the 
recurrent  nerve,  or  from  the  joint  effect  of 
the  two.  I  do  not  venture  to  determine— 
(Prom  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Medical  Togography 
of  Malvern,"  by  Mr.  W.  Addison,  in  the 
Tram,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  Attociation,  vol.  4, 
1836,  page  138.) 


MBD1CO-CHIRURG1CAL  SOCIETY, 

JuneSt  1836. 

Mr.  Earlb,  President. 


Aulopey.— The  appearances,  on  dissection, 
were  highly  interesting.  The  left  portion  of 
the  thyroid,  throngh  which  the  seton  had 
passed,  and  to  which  the  principal  attention 


TUMOURS  OF  Til ■   MOUTH. 

Somb  observations  on  tumours  of  the 
mouth,  by  Mr.  Liston,  were  read  this* 
cveniug.  The  object  of  the  paper  will 
chiefly  to  point  out  what  the  writer  consi- 
dered to  be  the  discriminating  characters  of 
those  tumours  of  the  jaw  which  might  safely 
and  properly  bo  interfered  with,  from  those 
which  he  thought  should  be  loft  alone  by 
the  surgeon.  After  entering  into  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  causes  and  symptoms  of 
fainting,  spina  ventosa,  epulis,  medullary 
and  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  jaw,  the  learned 


£...u.i,  «iu  w  wuivn  miu  |irnii-i|)ui  attention  i  «■»  wtw-Muvoiim  oi  me  jaw,  trie  learned 
had  been  directed,  extended  from  tho  ramus  author  proceeded  to  describe  another  dis- 

of  the  taw  to  thn   aUvI^Ia  i    t\**»  nmuif   «<!».    mm.    nnt  an  mmimIIh  .1u«jl.j   j_    « . 


of  the  jaw  to  the  clavicle ;  the  upper  edge 
of  the  right  tumour  commenced  just  below 
the  larynx,  and  between  the  tumours  the 
trachea  was  very  much  compressed.    This 
tumour  on  the  right  side  was  found  to  be 
only  the  superior  portion  of  a  very  much 
enlarged  thyroid  gland,   which  extended 
completely  into  the  chest  behind  the  first 
rib,  and,  altogether,  as  large  as  two  closed 
fista,  four-fifths  of  it  being  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.    It  was  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  groove  or  sulcus,  in  which  lay  the  ar- 
teria  imiominata,  pushed  outwards  towards 
the  clavicle.    The  common  carotid  was  dis- 
placed laterally,  nearly  two  inches  from  the 
trachea,   and   the   subclavian  artery  very 
much  elevated  above  the  clavicle  and  first 
rib.    The  par  vagum  passed  over  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  but  the  base  of  tho  tumour 
wm  engaged  in  tho  loop  of  the  ramus  re- 
currens ;   tills  loop,  instead  of  being  closely 
in  contact  with  the  artery,  passed  round  the 
bottom  of  tho  tumour,  which  was,  at  the 
least,  two  inches  and  a  half  below ;  conse- 
quently, both  the  par  vagum  and  the  re- 
current branch  were  very  much  stretched 
and  elongated.    The  nervus  vagus  was  red- 
der than  on  the  other  side,  but  there  did 


ease,  not  so  generally  described  in  books. 
"  The  superior  maxilla,"  says  Mr.  Liston, 
is  found  now  and  then  to  be  involved  in  a 
tumour  of  a  more  simple  and  manageable 
character;  the  fibrous  or  fibrinous  com- 
mencing in  the  osseous  structure  or  perios- 
teum.   These  tumours  are  very  generally 
traceable  to  some  external  injury,  to  which, 
indeed,  the  majority  of  enlargements  of  parts 
of  slow  growth  are  to  be  attributed.    The 
lower  jaw  was  more  frequently  affected  with 
tumours  of  the  fibrous  character  than  the 
upper,  though  occasionally  it  suffered  from 
the  malignant  kind  of  tumour ;  the  upper 
jaw,  on  the  contrary,  though  generally  af- 
fected with  malignant  tumours,  sometimea 
was  the  scat  of  the  simple,  fibrous  one. 
These  fibrous  tumours  attain,  though  slow- 
ly, a  great  size,  are  of  a  globular  form,  and 
displace  the  hard  and  soft  parts,  project 
from  the  countenance,  and  by  the  derange- 
ment of  the  features  occasion  great  and 
fearful  deformity.  Tho  skin  may  be  tbiitned, 
and  pervaded  by  enlarged  veins.    It  is  dis- 
coloored,  but  is  hot  incorporated,  even  in  an 
advanced  stage,  with  the  morbid  mass,  nor 
are  any  of  the  surrounding  tissues  contami- 
nated.   The  projection  towards  the  moutb, 
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olton  Urge*  and  pawing  clown  by  tho  side  of 
the  upper  teeth  and  jaw,  la  hard  and  elastic, 
and  convert  the  feeling  of  cartilage  Inter- 
spersed with  bony  particles;  but  it  Is  cover- 
ed by  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  cavity,  slightly  thickened  and  altered, 
but  furnishing  an  inconsiderable  discharge, 
neither  offensive  nor  of  bad  quality.    This 
growth  In  tho  mouth  bears  marks  of  Inden- 
tations made  by  the  hard  bodies  with  which  It 
comes  in  contact.  Tho  hard  |>aUto,wlieii  the 
upper  jaw  is  involved,  iscovorod  by  a  thick 
layer  of  tumour,  which  projects  over,  and  lies 
in  contact,  but  is  not  adherent  to  the  gum 
and  teeth  of  the  opposite  side.  It  obscures  the 
view  of  the  velum  and  fauces,  and  by  im- 
peding deglutition,  and  interfering  with  the 
lull  respiration,  makes  the  patient  uncom- 
fortablo,  renders  his  supply  of  nourishment 
incomplete,  and  oven  puts  his  liib  in  jeo- 
pardy.    When    those   tumours  affect  tho 
lower  jaw,  the  functions  of  the  tongue  are 
also  seriously  impeded.    As  far  as  the  re- 
cords of  surgery  were  concerned,  and  in 
those  inquiries  which  the  author  had  made 
respecting  tumours  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  knife,  they  did  not  all  appear 
of  this  benign  and  tractable  character.    It 
appeared,  iudocd,  that  out  of  thirteon  or  four- 
teen cases  in  which  tho  upper  jaw  hod  boon 
entirely  oxtirpatod,  only  ono  case,  which 
was  operated  on  by  M.  Gcnsoul,  could  bo 
said  to  bo  of  this  favourable  kind ;  In  the 
majority  of  the  others  the  disease  returning 
and  destroying   the  patients.    During  his 
practice,  and  out  of  a  vast  number  of  cases 
of  tumours  of  the  jaw,  many  of  them  of  a 
malignant  character,  tho  author  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  several  cases 
of  the  simple  or  fibrinous  kind.    Regarding 
tho    mode  of  operating  iu  the  affections 
under  consideration,  the  following  remarks 
were  made : —  "  The  tumours  of  tho  gums 
cannot  bo  satisfactorily  or  permanently  re- 
moved unless  the  teeth  which  they  embrace 
are  extracted,  whether  decayed  or  not.  An 
incision   should   be  made  with  a   strong 
polntod  knife,  so  as  to  surround  tho  base  of 
the  tumour,  and  wido  of  tho  morbid  struc- 
ture where  tho  alveolar  processes  are  In- 
volved ;  these  must  be  cutaway  with  a  cross 
anting  forceps,  and  if  to  any  depth,  perpen- 
dicular sections  should  previously  be  made 
on  each,  side  with  a  flue  saw.    When  there 
is  reason  to  dread  that  the  structure  is  of 
a  bad  kind,  when  unsuccessful  operations 
have    been   previously   practised,   besides 
the  free   excision  it  will  be  advisable  to 
apply  either  the  actual  or  some  potential 
cautery  to  the  exposed  surface  after  the  ooz- 
ing of  blood  has  censed.    In  many  cases 
this  is  not  demanded,  as  a  pcrmanontcuro  is 
found  to  follow  the  clean  extirpation.     The 
incisions,  elthor  in  tho  upper  or  lowor  jaw, 
must  be  made,  necessarily,  so  free  as  to  take 
in  the  whole  morbid  growth.     He  had  found 
it  necessary  to  cut  down  the  alveolar  ridge, 


leaving  merely  a  thin  rim  of  the  base  of  the 
jaw,  In  order  to  attaiu  this  end  in  some 
cases.  This  proceeding  is  preferable,  when 
it  can  be  accomplished,  to  the  cutting  across 
and  removing  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
bone.  Tho  medullary  tumours,  if  interfered 
with  at  all,  must  be  attacked  by  some  very 
effectual  operative  procedure  in  their  very 
earliest  stage.  Tho  foro  part  of  tho  antrum 
so  affected  has  bceu  exposed  anil  opcnc.l,  iu 
very  many  cases,  by  incision  of  tho  cheek, 
and  the  morbid  growth  taken  out ;  caustics 
have  afterwards  been  employed,  but  the  re- 
sult was  seldom  satisfactory ;  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  whole  of  the  diseased  struc- 
ture may  account  for  this.  Two  cases,  how- 
ever, ono  by  Dosault,  and  the  other  by  Sir 
A-  Cooper,  are  recorded  as  having  been 
cured.  Some  instances  in  which  |ioIypl  in 
this  situation  have  been  forcibly  dragged 
away  by  the  forceps,  were  of  little  benefit  to 
the  surgeon  or  the  patient." 

The  merit  of  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
removing  tho  entire  superior  maxilla  is  due 
to  Professor  Licars,  who  published  his  pro- 
posal in  1826.    M.  Gensoul  performed  his 
first  operation  in  1827.    Though  both  these 
gentlemen  seem  sanguine  as  to  the  success 
of  this  operation   in   removing  malignant 
diseases  of  this  part,  it  is  quite  clear  that  In 
many  cases  the  diseaso  will  return.    In  ono 
case  Mr.  Liston  had  succeeded  in  effectually 
removing  and  eradicating  a  medullary  tu- 
mour of  tho  upper  jaw ;   it  had  not  attained 
any  large  slae ;  the  structure  was  brain-like, 
presenting  a  smooth,  homogeneous,  greasy 
surface.  At  tho  upper  part,  towards  the  alve- 
olar processes,  It  was  broken  up  and  bloody- 
looking;  bad  this  tumour  not  been  time- 
ously  removed,  thore  is  no  doubt  it  would 
have  returnod.     This   kind   of  case  was 
generally  met  with  in  middle-aged  persons ; 
but  the  writer  had  seen  another  very  bad 
instance,  in  a  young    midshipman,  about 
fourteen  yoars  of  age,  where  there  was  ter- 
rible deformity.    Three  cases  of  a  totally 
different  kiud  were   now  related;   two  of 
them  occurred  In  tho  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Edinburgh,  and  one  at  the  North -Loudon 
Hospital,  which  was  reported  in  Tub  Lan- 
cet  some  time  since.    (See  case  of  Anu 
Strothcr.*)    Theso   tumours  were   of  tho 
fibrinous  kind,  and    two  of  them  had  at- 
tained   au   enormous   magnitude.     These 
cases  had  all  proved  perfectly  successful. 
Letters  of  recent  date  were  read  from  the 
surgeons  in  the  districts  in  which  the  pa- 
tients now  resided,  stating  that  they  hail 
since  been   entirely  free  from    the  affec- 
tion.   With  regard  to  temporary  ligatures 
in  this  operation,  tho  writer  did  not  con- 
sider that  there  was  necessity  for  them  at 
all.    In  those  coses  in  which  he  had  oj»e- 
rated,  very  little  blood  was  lost,  and  very 
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few  vessels  in  any  of  them  required  ligature; 
in  the  second  case  none  were  tied,  and  in 
the  last  only  one,  and  that  did  not  bleed 
profusely.  The  line  of  incision  which  the 
operator  preferred,  is  that  he  followed  in 
Struther's  case,  and  which  will  be  found 
minutely  described  in  Tna  LANCKT.f  The 
incisions  thus  formed  were  much  less  pro- 
ductive of  defonnity  than  those  recom- 
mended by  M.  G ensoul.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  the  application  of  dressing  to 
the  external  wounds.  The  writer  objected 
to  the  employment  of  the  mallet  and  chisel 
for  the  pur|K>sc  of  dividing  the  bones ;  the 
quicker  it  was  done  the  better,  and  ho  con- 
sidered the  cutting  forceps  the  most  proper 
for  the  purpose  They  arc  employed  with 
much  greater  facility  by  the  surgeon,  and 
much  less  pain  to  the  patient. 

Various  preparations  of  the  disease,  which 
the  writer  had  removed,  were  exhibited,  as 
were  also  portraits  of  the  patients,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  operation. 


SUSSEX  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY 
INSTITUTION 

AND 

MANTEL  LI  AN  MUSEUM,  BRIGHTON. 

Dr.  Mantkll'h  third  lecture  on  behalf 
of  the  above  Institution  was  delivered  on 
Saturday  in  the  large  room  of  the  Town 
Hall,  before  a  numerous  and  fashionable 
audience.  The  subject  was  "  Fossil  Corals 
anil  the  Marbles  which  I  hey  composed;" 
and  the  lecture  ii|Min  this  curious  depart- 
ment of  natural  philosophy  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed  in  interest  the  previous  discourse 
on  the  recent  corals.  Dr.  Man  tell,  after  a 
brief  introduction,  gave  a  resume*  of  his  first 
lecture,  which  formed  an  admirable  epitome 
of  the  natural  history  of  those  wonderful 
forms  of  animal  existence.  He  thcit  de- 
scribed the  processes  which  are  still  going 
on  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  tropical  re- 
gions, and  by  which  pulverized  corals  and 
shells  arc  driven  in  upon  the  shores,  and 
form  extent ive  banks  of  sand,  which  by 
subsequent  changes  are  converted  into  solid 
stone,  lit  for  building  and  other  economical 
purposes.  This  subject  was  illustrated  by  a 
suite  of  specimens  from  Bermuda,  showing 
every  state  of  the  process ;  first,  there  were 
broken  shells  and  corals,  retaining  their 
natural  colours;  2nd,  similar  mute  rials, 
more  comminuted  and  completely  blanched ; 
3rd,  an  aggregation  of  broken  shells  and 
corals,  with  the  interstices  filled  up  with 
loose  sand ;  4  th,  a  coarse  friable  limestone, 
very  like  soft  chalk,  composed  of  commi- 
nuted shells  and  corals ;  5th,  a  very  hard 
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limestone  of  the  same  kind ;  6th,  a  compact 
limestone,  with  shells  and  pebbles  imbedded 
therein;  7th  and  lastly,  a  fine  limestone,  so 
hard  as  to  be  broken  with  difficulty  by  the 
hammer,  and  in  which  all  traces  of  tho 
forms  of  the  corals  and  shells,  of  which  it 
entirely  consisted,  were  lost.  A  similar  for- 
mation of  broken  shells  and  corals  occurs 
on  the  shores  of  the  I«lc  of  Ascension,  and 
of  Guadeloupe.  In  the  latter  place  a  very 
hard  limestone  has  been  formed  by  this  pro- 
cess, and  human  skeletons  have  been  dis- 
covered imbedded  therein ;  there  is  a  speci- 
men (without  the  skull)  deposited  in  tho 
British  Museum.  Dr.  Mantcll  exhibited  a 
drawing  (half  the  size  of  the  original)  of  a 
specimen  which  is  in  tho  museum  of  tho 
Jardin  des  Plantcs  at  Paris.  In  the  Isle 
of  Ascension  turtles'  eggs  are  found 
imbedded  in  a  similar  conglomerate;  and 
in  soino  instances  tho  bones  of  tho  young 
turtles  arc  seen  in  the  shell,  enveloped  by 
the  stony  mass.  The  Combo  rock  at 
Brighton  is  formed  by  a  similar  process; 
but  as  we  have  neither  corals  nor  shells  on 
our  shores,  but  only  fragmented  chalk  and 
flint,  these  last  materials  are  the  principal 
ingredients,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  cliffs 
between  Brighton  and  Rottingdean,  in  every 
intermediate  state,  from  a  friable  aggrega- 
tion, to  a  rock  so  hard  and  compact  as  to 
resist  for  a  long  time  the  action  of  the 
waves.  Various  specimens  of  coralline  lime- 
stones Mere  next  exhibited  and  described, 
and  compared  with  recent  corals  of  the 
same  genera,  but  of  species  distinct  from 
tho  fossils.  Beautiful  marbles  from  Derby- 
shire, Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Scotland, 
fee.,  were  shown  to  owe  their  various 
figures  and  colours  to  tho  fossil  corals  they 
enclosed,  and  many  examples  exhibiting  the 
forms  of  the  originals  from  the  coral  rag  of 
Berks  and  Oxfordshire  were  displayed.  The 
geological  position  of  the  transition  rocks, 
which  arc  constituted  so  largely  of  corals, 
was  described,  and  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  the  inclination  of  the  strata, 
their  dislocations,  Ace,  explained  by  dia- 
grams and  sections.  Dr.  M.  |iarticularly 
elucidated  the  nature  of  the  changes  by 
which  the  organic  remains  of  older  strata 
have  been  thrown  up  and  imbedded  in 
gravel  of  a  modern  date;  and  alluded  to 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Kirhy  in  the  Bridge- 
water  Essay,  and  appealed  to  by  a  late  wri- 
ter, in  proof  that  the  inferences  of  geolo- 
gists, as  to  the  former  state  of  the  glolic,  were 
incorrect.  Dr.  M.  then  most  satisfactorily 
showed  that  the  elevations  and  dislocations 
of  the  lower  strata  which  hail  brought  them 
to  the  surface,  and  placed  them  within  the 
reach  of  oar  observation,  must  necessarily 
be  attended  with  a  removal  of  some  of  the 
fossils,  and  the  intermixture  of  those  of  an 
ancient  date  with  those  of  our  modern 
epoch.  There  was  nothing  in  this  fact  to 
militate  against  the  theories  of  geologists 
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the  difficulty  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  wrote  upon  a  science,  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  which  they  were  Ignorant  As 
well,  said  Dr.  Mantell,  may  the  discovery 
of  a  Roman  coin,  in  the  superficial  soil, 
with  fragments  of  modern  pottery,  be  as- 
sumed as  evidence  that  the  Romans  inha- 
bited this  island  a  fow  years  ago,  as  tho  dis- 
covery of  fossil  vertebra  of  reptiles  in  super- 
ficial gravel,  be  admitted  as  proof  that  these 
reptiles  lived  when  that  gravel  was  depo- 
sited. He  apologised  to  his  intelligent  audi- 
ence  for  noticing  so  puerile  an  objection. 
Dr.  M.  then  took  a  comparative  view  of  the 
contents  of  the  conglomerates  formed  by 
recent  corals,  and  those  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  particularly  drew  attention  to 
the  met,  that  in  the  former  the  remains  of 
man  and  bis  works  might  be  found,  and 
wore  constantly  being  imbedded,  while  in 
the  latter  such  remains  were  not  only  want- 
ing, but  also  all  traces  of  the  large  mammi- 
ferous  animals  belonging  to  the  present 
state  of  things;  and  concluded  his  lecture 
with  an  eloquent  peroration,  in  which  he 
contrasted  the  perishable  and  fleeting  cha- 
racter of  roan  and  human  productions  with 
the  enduring  monuments  of  nature.  At 
the  close,  Dr.  Mantell  announced  that  he 
should  not  appear  again  as  a  lecturer  for 
some  months,  the  state  of  his  health  render- 
ing it  necessary  that  tho  little  loisuro  which 
his  professional  engagements  might  allow 
him  should  not  be  intruded  upon  for  the 
present;  but  that  it  was  his  intention,  on 
some  future  occasion,  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  geology,  on  behalf  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  perhaps  two  or  three  on  a  sub- 
ject more  Immediately  connected  with  his 
dally  occupations,— the  physiology  of  tho 
nervous  system,  pr.  Mantell  thon  briefly 
alluded  to  a  pamphlet  lately  published,  in 
which  statements  were  made  against  geo- 
logy, which  bad  been  refuted  again  and 
again,  and  opinions  imputed  to  him  which 
he  never  promulgated  or  even  entertained. 
I  will  not,  however,  said  Dr.  M.,  imitate  the 
oxamplo  of  the  author,  but,  In  all  sincerity, 
extend  to  him  the  charity  which  he  has  re- 
fused tome. 

Dr.  M.  was  warmly  greeted  by  tho  audi- 
ence at  the  close  of  his  address. 


THE    LANCET. 


London,  8*turdayt  June  25, 1836. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wax  lit,  the  Me- 
dical Witnesses  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednes- 
day night  last  Not  the  slightest  opposition 
to  the  Bill  was  offered  from  any  quarter. 


When  the  Bill  will  get  through  a  Committee 
of  the  House  it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  the 
unfortunate  and  most  unwise  collision  be* 
tween  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
has  rendered  it  all  but  impossible  to  advance) 
a  single  stop  with  any  measure  In  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Parliament.  On  Wednesday 
ovening  there  were  thirty-six  "  Orders  of 
the  Day"  on  the  paper,  and  seventeen  no- 
tices of  motions;  yet  the  discussion  on 
the  first  "  Order  of  the  Day,"  was  not  even 
commenced  until  nine  o'clock.  No  effort 
shall  be  left  untried  to  advance  the  Bill  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  convert  it  into  one 
of  our  statutes,  as  the  grievance  which  the 
promoters  of  the  measure  seek  to  remove 
by  it  is  one  of  a  serious  character,  and 
operates  with  the  grossest  injustice  towards 
all  branches  of  the  profession. 

The  letters  of  our  correspondents  contain- 
ing  suggestions  and  proposals  of  alterations 
in  the  new  Bill,  will  recelvo  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. Any  technical  errors  which  may 
exist  in  the  printed  copy,  will  be  removed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  Committee. 


Wk  insert  tho  following  communication 
with  feelings  of  extreme  satisfaction  :— 

7b  the  BdUor  of  Turn  Lancet. 

Si  a:  Much  has  been  said  in  your  Lan- 
cet of  the  M  cruelty  of  the  Guardians  "  of 
certain  Unions  in  making  medical  contracts* 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  Guardian*  to 
do  right.  1  ooino  to  this  conclusion  on  the 
following  grounds:  —  Cambridge  contains 
about  22,000  inhabitants;  the  Union  is  di- 
vided into  two  districts,  the  population  be- 
ing nearly  equal  in  each.  Medical  contracts 
were  advertised  for  and  sent  in ;  a  Mr.  An- 
derson, of  London,  offered  to  take  either  of 
the  districts  for  357.  for  the  year;  a  Mr. 
Green,  of  Cambridge,  501.;  Messrs.  Cribb 
and  Sudbury  100/.  for  the  first,  and  90/.  for 
the  second  district.  The  majority  of  the 
Guardians  are  determined  that  the  poor 
shall  have  proper  attendance  when  required, 
and  were  satisfied,  that  if  a  medical  man 
gave  proper  attendance,  he  mutt  be  paid  a 
fair  remuneration  for  his  services.  Acting 
upon  this  principle,  they  elected  tho  two 
latter  gentlemen,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  They  are  abused  most  unmerci- 
fully for  "  waiting  the  public  money."   (Vide 
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Cambridge  Chronicle,  June  17,  1836,  signa- 
ture "  Fan-play.'*)  Now.  Sir,  what  are 
Guardians  to  do  ?  If  they  take  the  lowest 
tenders,  they  are  "  wretches,  slaughterers," 
&c,  and  if  they  take  the  highest,  they  are 
wasters  of  the  public  money,  &c.  Perhaps 
you  will  give  a  word  of  advice  in  your  next 
Lanobt,  and  by  so  doing,  you  will  oblige  a 
reader  and  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Rebvb. 
Cambridge,  June  18, 1836. 

The  Guardians  in  this  instance  havo  had 
the  firmness  and  the  honesty  to  act  with 
justice  to  tho  sick  poor,  in  taking  tho  high- 
est tender ;  but  tho  salary,  even  now,  does 
not  reach  one-third  of  the  sum  which  ought 
to  be  awarded  for  the  discharge  of  tho  im- 
portant duties  which  a  surgeon  is  required 
to  exercise  in  either  of  the  two  districts. 
Had  the  Guardians  taken  either  the  thirty- 
flvo  or  tho  fifty  pound  tender,  the  act  would 
havo  boon  grossly  reprehensible,  and  they 
would  havo  deserved  tho  severest  condem- 
nation. Those  contractors  have  proved  that 
they  are  unqualified  to  fill  the  office  of  pa- 
rochial surgeon  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
own  proposals,  and  they  stand  before  the 
public,  self-exposed,  self-convicted,  advbn- 
tu  Ritas.  Our  correspondent  asks,  *'What 
are  the  Guardians  to  do?"  The  question 
may  be  answered  thus, — "  If  they  act  justly, 
"  they  will  always  be  protected  as  well 
M  against  the  shafts  of  malice,  as  the  calum- 
"  nies  of  interested  slanderers." 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Stroud, 
with  which  we  were  unable,  from  want  of 
space,  to  conclude  the  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  the  medical  contracts  in  the 
Unions,  in  the  last  Lancet  :— 

Stroud,  June  13, 1836. 
Sia :  Although  I  am  an  old  practitioner, 
and  take  no  personal  concern  in  medical 
politics  and  arrangements,  I  nevertheless 
feel  the  greatest  interest  for  the  credit  of  the 
profession,  aud  for  the  well-doing  of  those 
members  who  honourably  and  conscien- 
tiously tread  in  the  path  of  duty  and  science. 
1  cannot  then  but  fully  agree  with  you  in 
the  feelings  of  contempt  which  you  have 
so  warmly  and  aptly  expressed  towards 
those  self-degraded  sixpenny  scbamblbbs 
(M.R.C.S/S  though  they  be)  who  have  hum- 
bly and  pliantly  bent  their  necks  to  the 
heavy  foot  of  the  8troud  Union  "  Guardians ;" 


and  I  am  equally  sure  that  tho  arguments 
which  you  havo  advanced  on  tho  subject  of 
Unions  and  Dispensaries  in  the  last  three 
numbers  of  Tub  Lancet  (which  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  medical  men,  magistrates, 
and  clergymen),  arc  as  incontrovertible  as 

I  am  sure  tho  motives  which  dictated  them 
are  pure  and  disinterested. 

But  Hambledon  and  Stroud,  I  fear,  do  not 
furnish  tho  only  instances  of  iniquity  in 
poor-law  contracts.  You  havo  before  ex- 
posed some  almost  as  gross,  and  even  within 
a  fow  miles  of  Stroud  somo  could  be  pointed 
out.  In  a  large  and  wealthy  town  (Ciren- 
cester) tho  more  established  and  respect- 
able prncti  turners,  whoso  characters  for 
ability  and  humanity  nro  unimpeachable, 
kept  aloof  from  such  arrangements  as  wero 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners  and  Guar- 
dians, and  for  that  district  of  a  largo  Union 
only  one  "  tender"  was  sent  in,  and  tho 
proposal  in  that  was,  to  attend  Ac.  &c.  for 
120/.  per  annum,  but  the  guardians  (anxious 
to  convert  the  "  fefu2er"-ship  into  a  hard' 
ship)  immediately  made  a  bidding  of  half  the 
amount,  and  the  60/.  was  aeeepted  bg  the 
same  individual! 

To  another  district  of  tho  same  Union  I 
am  informed  that  a  young  Irish  practitioner, 
from  a  distant  and  obscure  village,  is  ap- 
pointed. I  am  informed,  that  he  is  neither 
a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  nor 
a  licentiate  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  but  the 
Guardians  were  satisfied  with  his  Irish  cer- 
tificates (what  could  they  possibly  know 
of  the  matter?),  and  accented  his  offer, 
which,  such  wore  tho  torins  imposed  by  tho 
Guardians,  was  tho  only  proposal  made  for 
this  district. 

In  anothor  neighbouring  town  (Crick- 
lade)  the  Union  is  attended  by  a  resident 
practitioner,  and  within  the  last  month, 
one  of  the  ordinary  "  Benefit  Clubs  ".and 

II  Self-supporting  Dispensaries"  has  been 
established  by  the  "  leading  "  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood,  embracing  a  considerable 
extent  of  country,  by  which  all  the  medical 
men  in  tho  town  havo  suffered  themselves  to 
be  entrapped,  and  so  readily  too,  that  they 
eagerly  consented  to  allow  the  patients  to 
come  to  their  own  houses.  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  other  particulars,  but  for  the 
truth  of  this  information  1  can  vouch.  Yet 
I  may  safely  challenge  the  Cricklade  prac- 
titioners to  rebut  the  arguments  in  which 
you  have  so  repeatedly  shown  that  such 
conduct  is  bringing  ruin  upon  the  profession. 
1  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Vbbax. 

Tho  subjoined  petition  from  medical  prac- 
titioners residing  in  the  district  of  the  Ep- 
ping  Union  presents  a  noble  example  to  the 
profession,  who  must  remember  that  their 
salvation  from  both  the  present  and  the  re- 
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mote  consequences  of  the  existing  schemes 
for  depreciating  their  services,  is  in  their 
own  hands:— 

PETITION  PROM  THE  EPPING 
UNION  DISTRICT. 

7b  the  Editor  o/Thb  Lanokt. 

Sir  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  forward- 
ing to  you  the  copy  of  a  petition,  which  you 
will  perceive  is  signed  hy  nearly  all  the 
practitioners  in  the  Euping  Union.  I  beg 
also  to  express  our  sincere  and  grateful 
thanks  for  your  able  and  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  our  M  persecuted 
tribe."  At  your  suggestion  this  petition 
was  framed,  and  another  is  already  signed 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  and  1  trust 
that  Essex  will  iinitato  tho  noble  example 
of  Buckingham  and  Warwick,  and  form  an 
array  of  strength  against  tho  persecutions 
of  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  their  mi- 
nions. I  further  beg  to  oliservc,  that  I 
had  the  honour  of  a  long  conference  with 
our  worthy  county  member,  T.  W.  firam- 
ston,  Esq-,  who  has  kindly  offered  to  pre- 
sent this  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Hail  I  been  aware  that  petitions  from 
non-professional  persons  (to  which  you  have 
alluded  in  your  last  Number)  would  have 
been  accepted,  1  can  state  with  perfect  con- 
fidence that  such  is  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  abhorrence  and  disgust  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  tho  poor  law  with  regard  to  tho 
sick  in  this  respectable  neighbourhood,  that 
every  inhabitant  would  cheerfully  have 
signed  it.  I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect, 
your  faithful  servant, 

Gko.  Robt.  Rowb. 

Chigwcll,  Essex,  June  21,  1836. 

"  To  tka  Honourabh  th§  Commons  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  at- 
tembUd, 

*'  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  and  surgery 
residing  in  the  county  of  Esstx, 
humbly  showeth, 


i* 


That  your  petitioners  are  required, 
under  tho  proton  t  ail  ministration  of  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  to  accept  for 
medical  and  surgical  attendance  on  the 
poor,  remuneration  for  their  services  on  a 
scale  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the 
cost  of  drugs  and  surgical  applications, 
without  the  slightest  compensation  for  their 
arduous  professional  duties. 

"  That  your  petitioners  submit  that  the 
same  scale  of  remuneration  cannot  with 
justice  be  universal  in  its  application; 
marshy  districts  and  other  localities  pre- 
vent it. 

"  That  the  np|>olntnient  of  a  reduced  and 
insufficient  number  of  medical  officers  to 
greatly  extended  districts,  is  allko  incom- 


patible with  the  duty  of  the  practitioner 
and  uncharitable  in  its  consequences  to  the 
sick  poor. 

"That  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
parish  surgeons  have  always  been  most  in- 
adequately remunerated  for  their  services, 
and  your  petitioners  most  humbly  submit 
to  your  honourable  llouso  whether  a  atill 
lower  and  more  degrading  system  of  pay- 
ment  ought  to  have  been  adopted,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  with  a  threat  in  case  of  non- 
compliance, of  the  introduction  of  a  stranger 
to  the  district,  a  result  which  has  already 
occurred  in  two  instances  in  the  Epping 
Union,  consequently  rendering  the  appoint* 
ment  ono  of  a  choico  of  evils  to  the  ex- 
perienced and  established  practitioner. 

"  That  your  petitioners  complain  of  the 
ttnjuit  interference  of  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners and  Boards  of  Guardians  in  tho 
formation  of  sick  clubs,  thereby  classing 
servants,  mechanics,  and  others,  who  havo 
licen  attended  as  privato  patiouts  in  their 
nicdico-pati|>cr  contracts. 

•'  That  your  petitioners  consider  that  right 
feeling  and  sound  policy  dictate  that  the  pa- 
rochial duties  of  a  medical  man  should  be, 
from  their  variety,  importance,  extent,  and 
great  responsibility,  confided  to  those  who 
have  previously  established  their  moral  and 
professional  character,  and  have  local  tics 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  That  your  petitioners  express  their  deep 
regret  that  a  system  of  contract  by  tcuder 
and  advertisement  should  have  been  recom- 
mended by  tho  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
as  such  a  system  offers  neither  protection 
to  the  poor  nor  a  guarantee  of  professional 
acquirement,  while  it  deprives  the  consci- 
entious practitioner  of  his  just  and  honour- 
ably aemtired  rights. 

"And,  lastly,  your  petitioners  most 
humbly  submit  to  your  honourable  House 
that  they  are  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
system  of  "  medical  relief"  adopted,  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  is  lamentably  deficient  as  a 
prompt,  humane,  and  effective  provision  for 
the  sick  poor  j  further,  that  it  is  a  system 
abounding  with  greater  evils  than  tho 
former  irian,  and  fraught  with  injury  to  tho 
poor  of  a  nation  which  has  been  so  long 
celebrated  for  its  love  of  justice  and  its 
philanthropy. 

"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray,  that 
your  honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to 
take  into  consideration  the  matters  here  set 
forth,  and  provide  such  remedy  for  the 
evils  complained  of,  as  your  honourable 
House  in  its  wisdom  shall  deem  meet.  And 
your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray. 

"  M.  Allen,  M.D.,  High  Reach. 
George  Robert  Howe,  Chigwcll. 
A.  Thurgood,  Chigwcll. 
John  Davis,  Woodford. 
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William  Gone,  Hoddesdon. 
John  Potter,  Ongar. 

F.  P.  Potter,  ditto. 
J.  W.  Potter,  ditto. 
C.  Potter,  ditto. 
John  l'cakc,  ditto. 

C.  II.  Jiovcll,  Navestock. 

D.  R.  M'Nab,  Bpping. 
Thomas  Loft,  ditto. 
(Thomas  Busick,  Haylock),  Harlow. 
R.  A.  Bowers,  Romford. 
J.  M.  Brown,  ditto. 

G.  Sewelt,  ditto. 
W.  Carruthers,  ditto. 
Thomas  Morgan,  Woodford. 
W.  Il.Cary,  ditto. 

W.  B.  Rix,  Matching. 
W.  Horley,  Hoddesdon." 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 
Tueiday,  Jun§  21, 1836. 

MRDICAL    CONTRACTS   IN  TI1B   UNIONS. 

M  a.LENN  ARD  presented  a  petition  which 
he  considered  to  be  well  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  both  on  account  of 
the  important  matter  to  which  it  related, 
and  the  very  respectable  quarter  from 
which  it  came.  The  petition  was  signed  by 
about  forty  practitioners  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  central  parts  of  the  county  of 
Essex.  The  petitioners  complained  of  being 
obliged,  "  under  the  present  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  to  accept  a  scale  of  re* 
numeration  for  their  services  which  afforded 
no  adequate  compensation  for  their  time  and 
arduoos  professional  duties."  They  com- 
plained "  that  the  higher  classes  of  servants, 
and  others  whom  they  hail  hitherto  attended 
as  private  patients,  were  admitted,  under 
(be  sanction  of  the  commissioners,  to  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  medical  fund." 
They  further  complained  "  that  a  system  of 
contract  by  tender  had  been  recommended 

Sr  the  Poor-law  Commissioners."  It  must  be 
ear,  said  Mr.  Lbnnard,  to  the  House  that 
such  a  system  afforded  no  protection  to  the 
poor,  and  no  guarantee  of  the  professional 
fitness  of  the  tenderer,  whilst  it  denrived  the 
honest  and  conscientious  practitioner  of 
that  which  he  might  justly  claim  as  a  fair 
remuneration  for  his  services.  It  must  ne- 
cessarily happen  that  the  poor,  seeing  them- 
selves consigned,  under  such  a  system,  to 
the  care  of  strangers  who  had  been  sought 
for  by  advertisements,  in  cases  where  the 
resident  practitioners  had  declined  to  accent 
an  inadequate  recompense,  must  entertain 
feelings  of  great  uneasiness  and  discontent, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  prayer  would  meet 
with  that  attention  from  the  House  which  it 
deserved. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  was  proud  to  have  the 


opportunity  of  offering  his  testimony  to  the 
great  respectability  of  tho  petitioners.  He 
had  often  in  that  House  adverted  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  on  which  those  gen- 
tlemen had  petitioned.  Tho  system  at  pre- 
sent adopted  in  tho  unions,  of  accepting  in 
almost  all  instances  the  oflbr  of  the  lowest 
bidder  who  might  stipulate  to  provide  medi- 
cines and  attendance  for  the  sick  poor,  was 
so  thoroughly  repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  sound  policy,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity, 
that  it  could  not  long  bo  sustained,  what- 
ever might  be  the  desires  or  the  power  of 
the  executive  government.  When  the  mis- 
cellaneous estimates  were  before  the  House, 
ho  had  explained  the  conditions  on  which 
tho  ]ioor  were  to  bo  attended  in  the  Stroud 
Union.  He  had  shown  that  the  medical 
officers  in  that  district  were  not  to  be  paid  a 
salary  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  that 
the  members  of  medical  clubs  who  subscribed 
sixpence  a  year  for  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  were  to  receive  for  those 
children  medicines  and  attendance  during 
the  period  of  otic  year.  On  that  occasion 
he  was  abruptly,  he  might  say  rudely  con- 
tradicted, by  one  of  tho  hon.  Members  for 
tho  University  of  Cambridge,  lie  now, 
however,  would  repeat  tho  whole  of  the  al- 
legation, and  he  defied  contradiction  of  the 
statement  from  any  quarter.  If  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  and  tho  Boards  of 
Guardians  intended  to  destroy  tho  poor,  or 
to  torture  them  by  allowing  a  set  of  un- 
tutored certificated  migratory  human  vul- 
tures to  prey  upon  their  afflicted  bodies, 
they  ought  in  candour  to  make  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  intentions,  and  then  the 
legislature  would  know  how  to  proceed 
with  a  view  to  speedily  discovering  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order 
to  fix  a  remedy  for  the  existing  grievances. 
It  was  his  intention  on  the  first  open  day  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  House,  in  a 
substantive  motion,  and  if  the  abrupt  ter- 
mination Of  the  session,  or  the  pressure  of 
business  during  tho  remainder  of  tho  ses- 
sion, should  unfortunately  prevent  him  from 
submitting  that  motion  to  tho  House,  he 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  forward  in  the  autumn,  if  the 
House  should  assemble  in  November,  be* 
cause  it  was  high  timo  that  the  country 
should  know  whether  the  proceedings  of 
tho  Commissioners  and  tb'e  Boards  of 
Guardians,  with  respect  to  the  poor,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  HUME  hoped  that  nothing  more 
would  be  said  on  the  subject  until  the  mo- 
tion of  which  notice  had  been  given  was 
brought  before  the  House.  The  subject  was 
deeply  important,  and  ought  to  be  very  at- 
tentively investigated. 

The  petition  presented  by  Mr.  LvNNAao 
was  then  laid  on  the  table. 
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NORTH-LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


8YPHIUTI0  CUTANEOUS  DISEASE. 

R.  T.,  aged   58,  wu  admitted  April  4, 
1836,  nnder  the  care  of  Dr.  Klliotson. 
IIo  has  boon  chiefly  employed  at  a  porter 
at  sales  and  wlno-vaults.     Ho  liaa  been  a 
widower  for  twelve  months,  and  haa  been 
married  thlrty-thrco  years ;  he  is  a  stout 
good-looking  man.  of  florid   complexion; 
he  was  a  soldier  for  a  few  years,  but  was 
discharged  In  1802;  had  a  gonorrhoea  whilst 
In  the  army ;  at  least  he  had  a  discharge, 
but  never  bad  any  sores,  buboes,  or  any- 
thing else  venereal.    He  was  cured  In  about 
a  month,  and  never  had  the  discharge  since; 
has  hail  also  since  that  period  tho  best  of 
health  until  tho  present  complaint*      lias 
lived  a  little  freely,  drunk  more  beer  than 
spirits.    About  two  years  ago  a  small  tu- 
mour formed  over  the  joint  of  the  left  elbow, 
which  after  some  time  (being   poulticed) 
burst,  and  discharged  "  a  core  "  and  some 
matter.    After  a  time  it  got  perfectly  well, 
and  remained  so  until  six  months  ago,  when 
a  small  hard  tubercle  formed  under  the  skin 
of  the  same  part,  which  after  a  time  burst, 
and  discharged  a  very  thick  matter.    Prom 
this  point  other  tubercles  of  a  similar  kind 
formed   all   around,  until  tho  diseaso  ac- 
quired its  present  extent.    At  present  it 
extends  for  about  four  inches  along  the 
length  of  the  arm,  and  about  six  inches 
in  the  transverse  direction,  having  tho  bend 
of  tho  elbow   for  the   centre.    The  skin 
here  is  thickened  and  prominent,  being 
distinctly  raised  in  some  places  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  above  the  surrounding  skin,' and 
indurated.    It  seems  now  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  tubercles  which  have  coalesced 
together  (and  this  is  tho  way  in  which  ho 
says  it  has  extended);  the  separation  between 
them  is  much  more  distinctly  opposed  to 
the  flexure  of  the  joint  than  elsewhere,  and 
there  also  tho  chinks  are  many  of  them 
larger  and  deeper.    Tho  eruption  is  of  a 
dirty  drab  or  slate  colour.    Wheu  dry  it  is 
somewhat  scaly ;  opposite  the  very  point  of 
the  olecranon  u  a  fleshy  tubercle,  more  dis- 
tinct than  tho  rest ;  rodder  and  softer,  and 
tender;   pus  oozes  from  it,   "as  from  a 
sponge,"  when  it  is  dressed,  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  dress  it,  with  some  ointment 
At  present,  however,  it  discharges  no  pus, 
for  he  has  had  no  application  made  to  it 
here,  and  it  is  much  dryer  than  usual.    He 
hafc  one  tubercle  on  the  forehead,  subcutane- 
ous and  hard ;  the  skin  over  it  is  red.    On 
the  vertex  there  are  one  or  two  spots  of  ul- 
ceration, which  have  occurred  in  the  same 
way,  but  thoy  aro  dry,  and  covered  with  n 
scab.    The  part  affected  itches,  burns  or 
scalds  or  throbs,  pricks,  shoots,  &o.  at  dif- 
ferent times.    The  arm  a|so  feels  stiff;  he  is 


otherwise  in  perfect  health.  Dr.  Carsweia 
has  seen  him,  and  considers  it  to  be  hyper- 
trophy of  tho  cutaneous  tissue.  He  ob- 
served that  Bibtt  would  call  it  a  syphi- 
litic  affection,  but  he  (Dr.  C.)  did  not  see 
any  proof  of  its  being  so.  He  thinks  re* 
fieatcd  cauterisations  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying tho  tissuo  would  bo  tho  licet 
means  of  getting  rid  of  tho  disease. 

Dr.  Klliotson  looks  upon  it  as  syphilitic, 
and  ordered  him  Avo  grains  of  the  pil.  by- 
drarg.  twice  a  day,  and  placed  him  on  full 
diet 

12.  Mouth  sore.    Omit  the  pills. 

May  3.  The  arm  has  been  occasionally 
poulticed,  as  that  keeps  it  softer ;  it  is  much 
better ;  the  skin  much  less  elevated,  and  in 
I  some  points  not  at  all.  The  pills  again  to 
bo  taken  as  before.  In  a  day  or  two  from 
this  time  he  was  made  an  out  patient,  at  his 
own  request,  being  very  much  better. 


DIVISION  OS*  THE  ULNAR  AftTERT,  NERVE. 
AND  TBNDON  OF  THB  PLEXOR  CARPI 
ULMARIS. — PHLBOMONOUS  ERYSIPELAS. 

Humphrey  Levi,  set  about  50,  admitted 
under  Mr.  Cooper,  March  6,  1836,  having 
wounded  the  inner  border  of  the  wrist  by 
the  edge  of  a  chisel,  which  slipped  while  he 
was  cutting  some  wood.  Ho  had  lost  a  vory 
prcat  quantity  of  blood  (somo  pints  accord- 
ing to  those  who  brought  him),  which  had 
caused  syncope.  He  was  still  faint.  The 
bleeding  had  been  suppressed  by  a  large 
compress  and  tight  bandage.  These  were 
removed,  and  the  wound  examined.  The 
direction  of  the  wound  was  transverse,  and 
about  an  inch  in  lengh.  Owing  to  the  in- 
filtration of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  vessel,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  thus  getting  at  the  artery,  the  wound 
was  therefore  crossed  at  right  angles  by  an 
incision  made  In  the  course  of  the  vessel, 
and  when  fairly  exposed  both  ends  were 
tied.  When  all  oozing  had  ceased,  the 
wound  was  brought  together  with  slips  of 
plaster. 

March  7.  Peels  pretty  well.  Bowels  moved 
by  castor  oil. 

9.  Has  had  a  rigor,  followed  by  a  restless 
night;  occasional  wandering  of  intellect; 
tonguo  white;  pulse  96 ;  arm  rather  swollen 
and  tender;  Ave  grains  of  calomel  at  night! 
and  a  saline  draught  every  three  hours. 

Complains  very  loudly  of  pain  behind  the 
Inner  condyle  of  humerus  over  the  course 
of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

11.  Pulse  96;  tongue  dry,  and  brown; 
delirium  at  night ;  says  "  he  feels  as  if  he 
was  sinking  in  the  bed,"  asks  to  be  allowed 
somo  porter.  Porter  half  a  pint ;  1  grain  of 
Muriate  of  Morphia  at  bed  titno ;  hot  fomen- 
tations to  the  arm. 

12.  Has  had  a  better  night;  tongue  not 
so  dry,  but  still  furred;  pulse 84,  and  fuller. 
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14.  Arm  exceedingly  swollen  nearly  as 
high  as  the  armpit.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm  a  free  incision  was  made  through 
the  fascia,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pus  evacuated.  Pus  of  a  dirty  straw  colour 
discharged  from  the  wound.  A  poultice 
applied.  To  repeat  the  purgative.  Tinct. 
Morphjp.},  b.s. 

18.  The  whole  fore-arm  is  soft  and  boggy. 
Several  free  incisions  at  different  points 
showed  the  cellular  tissuo  quite  sloughy. 

April  1.  Muscles  of  fore-arm  appear  as 
dissected,  by  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
Both  ligatures  separated  about  the  four- 
teenth day.  Tonguo  still  dry  and  brown ; 
bowels  open  by  castor  oil.  Full  diet ;  wine 
$vi  in  the  day ;  porter  Oj  por  day ;  Quinine 
Mixture. 

ti.  Is  better ;  discharge  less,  and  of  a  bet- 
ter quality.  The  arm  to  bo  carefully  band- 
aged. 

27.  Discharged  as  an  out-patient. 

May  14.  Has  returned  to  the  hospital; 
arm  apfiearcd  to  have  been  almost  well, 
when  a  fresh  collection  of  matter  was  form- 
ed, which  was  opened  freely  to-day. 

25.  Is  quite  well. 


Cask  or  Cut-Throat.— The  man  Sach, 
whoso  case  we  reported  some  short  time 
since  in  Turn  Lancet,*  goes  on  very  favour- 
ably. He  is  now  fed  by  the  stomach-pump, 
with  a  larger  tube  than  usual,  passed  through 
the  mouth.  His  diet  now  consists  of  three 
pints  of  beef- tea,  three  pints  of  milk,  three 
glasses  of  port  wine,  and  four  eggs  daily. 
He  seems  in  very  good  spirits,  and  his 
strength  is  well  kept  up.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  aro  cicatrizing.  While  tho  tube  of 
the  pump  is  in  his  mouth,  there  is  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva.  The  other  day  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  chewing 
various  articles  of  food,  and  allowing  them 
afterwards  to  slip  through  the  wound  of  the 
neck.  He  took  great  delight  in  thus  amus- 
ing himself.  Of  course  the  custom  was  im- 
mediately stopped. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

RHEUMATISM  TREATED  WITH  TUB 
HYDIUODATB  OP  POTASH. 

Tbb  reporter  has  observed  in  No.  668  of 
Tna  Lahcit  the  communication  of  a  cor- 
respondent signed  ,€A.  S.,M  who  remarks 
that  the  effects  of  the  hydriodato  of  potass 
on  rheumatism,  in  the  cases  related  as  oc- 
curring at  this  hospital,  are  magical  or 
miraculous,  and  that  the  modue  operandi  of 
the  medicine  is  not  explained,— that  iodine 
and  its  compounds  are  stimulants,  that  the 
antiphlogistic  plan  was  not  adopted  in  sub- 

•  Vol.  s,  18154,  paf«  MS. 


dulng  the  inflammatory  symptoms;  and, 
finally,  he  pretty  plainly  points  to  the  in- 
ference, that  the  patients  were  improperly 
treated,  or  the  cases  unfaithfully  related. 
The  history  of  the  cases  in  question  is  cer- 
tainly laconic,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  that 
a  careful  reader  may  not  acquire  all  the  im- 
portant facts.    Not  one  of  the  patients  was 
under  treatment  for  less  than  twelve  days, 
what  sort  of  a  miracle  then  can  that  be 
which  consumes  all  that  time  in  Its  per- 
formance ?    If  "  A.  S."  means  by  the  modus 
operandi  the  exact  nature  of  the  vinculum 
binding  the  cause  with  the  effect  (which  is 
the   correct  philosophical  import  of  the 
phrase),  tho  reporter  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  will  be  happy  to  oblige  him 
to  the  extent  of  explaining  it  when  "A.  S.'* 
shall  have  discovered  the  universal  elixir, 
but  not  tilt  then.    If   "A.  S.,"   however, 
should  intend  by  the  words  modue  operandi 
the  series  of  physical  effects  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  salt,  a  second  perusal  of  the 
cases  already  cited,  and  a  double  perusal  of 
those  subjoined  will  demonstrate  to  him  that 
these    phenomena   are   as   follows:    vis., 
nausea,  varying  in  degree;  depression  of 
the  heart's  action ;  a  soothing  influence  on 
tho  nervous  system ;  increased  activity  of 
one  or  more  of  the  emunctories,  or  of  all 
consecutively,  or  of  all  simultaneously.    In 
some  cases  the  nausea  is  very  pertinacious 
and  troublesome,  in  others  very  trifling. 

Moreover,  "  AS."  says  that  iodine  and  its 
compounds  are  stimulant  So  they  are, 
though  not  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  does 
this  critic  know  no  difference  botween  com- 
pounds and  chemical  combinations  t  Does  he 
not  know  that  in  compounds  the  ingredients 
retain  their  original  properties,  but  that  in 
chemical  combinations  a  new  body  is  formed 
with  totally  different  attributes  ?  To  select 
one  fact  from  a  thousand,  what  does  he  say 
to  ammonia?  Is  it  not  a  stimulant?  And, 
yet  what  is  it  when  combined  with  acetic 
acid  ?  Is  it  not  an  excellent  antiphlogistic  ? 
The  samo  principle  is  applicable  to  the 
chemical  union  of  iodine  and  potassium,  in 
the  shape  of  hydriodato  of  potassa.  If 
"  A.  S."  will  read  the  cases  candidly,  he  will 
find  that  proper  auxiliary  means  were  em- 
ployed, but  of  course  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  vitiate  the  deductions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  medicine  quoted.  When 
"  A.  S."  feels  disposed  again  to  ape  the  critic, 
the  reporter  would  recommend  him  to  ru- 
minate on  the  fate  of  a  very  diffident  young 
gentleman  whoso  namo  was  Phaeton. 

-  cnrrui  unriga  patera! 

Qucm  •!  non  tennlt,  magni*  Umcii  excldlt  mrntls. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  additional 
cases  of  rheumatism  treated  succesfully  with 
the  hydriodato  of  potassa. 


Cabi  1. — Hannah  Seal,  aetat.  38,  admit- 
ted under  Dr.  Bright,  Nov.  23, 1835.  The 
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patient  attributes  her  complaint  to  ber  hav- 
ing slept  about  six  months  ago  In  a  room 
with  a  window  open.  The  next  day  she 
was  affected  with  great  pain  in  tho  wrists, 
ankles,  and  great  toes,  and  these  symptoms 
have  never  entirely  left  ber.  At  present 
the  hands  are  swollen,  red,  and  painful,  the 
feet  and  ankles  tumefied,  and  they  present 
a  shining  (Edematous  appearance  The  pain 
is  more  severe  in  the  ankle-joint  than  in 
tho  foot.  The  knee  sometimes  swells  and 
becomes  painful.  These  pains  are  always 
relieved  by  the  application  of  heat.  Her 
urine  is  scantily  secreted  during  the  day, 
but  more  copiously  at  night ;  tongue  clean 
and  moist ;  pulse  90,  and  weak.  Take  of 
Hydriodate  of  Potass  a  drachm ;  In/usion  0/ 
Senna;  Camphor  Julep :  of  each  four  ounces. 
Mix*  and  let  her  have  an  ounce  three  times 
a  day. 

27.  Slight  nausea;  the  tumefaction  of  the 
legs  has  diminished,  and  the  hands  arc  lest 
red  and  painful.  She  com  plains  of  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  side  of  thorax. 

29.  The  pain  of  right  side  considerable, 
and  much  increased  by  inspiration ;  pulse 
96,  approaching  to  hardness  in  character. 
A  dose  of  castor  oil  to  be  swallowed  imme- 
diately, and  sinapisms  to  be  applied  to  the 
side,  and  the  hyuriodato  of  potass  mixture 
to  be  persisted  in. 

30.  The  pain  has  quite  departed,  tho  pa- 
tient having  had  a  free  diaphoresis,  and  she 
feels  better  in  all  respects.  To  continue 
the  mixture.  Little  or  no  nausea  now  aris- 
ing from  its  use. 

Dec.  5.  She  complains  of  coldness  in  the 
hands  and  feet.  The  medicine  continued 
in  diminished  doses. 

13.  Tho  patient  is  convalescent,  hut  the 
circulation  still  feeble  in  the  hands  and  feet. 
Good  diet  ordered. 

15.  Left  tho  hospital,  quite  free  from 
pain,  to-day. 

Case  2.— Catharine  Fitzpatrick,  oetat.  26, 
taken  in  under  Dr.  Hamilton  Rob,  Nov. 
24,  1835.  Tho  tongue  of  the  patient  is  red 
at  the  tip,  but  elsewhere  it  is  coated  with 
white  fur.  The  pulse  is  96,  full.  Counte- 
nance pallid,  eyes  suffused.  Sho  complains 
of  severe  pains  in  tho  shoulders,  wrists, 
and  hand  joints.  The  wrist  and  hand  of 
tho  right  side  especially,  are  hot,  red,  tume- 
fied, and  painful,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
she  cannot  bear  them  to  be  touched.  The 
left;  shoulder  has  a  dull  aching.  The  feet 
are  numb,  but  not  painful  to  the  touch.  The 
skin  is  moist.  About  fourteen  years  past 
tbo  patient  had  a  severo  rheumatic  attack 
which  involved  all  the  joints,  but  she  has 
had  no  return  till  the  present  occasion. 
Take  of  Wine  of  Meadow  Saffron  Root  half 
an  ounce ;  Epsom  Salts  an  ounce  ;  Distilled 
Water  half  a  pint.  Mix,  and  let  tho  patient 
have  an  ounce  every  three  hours. 

25.  She  is  not  better  this  morning,  and 


tho  colchicum  has  produced  bilious  vomit- 
ing and  purging.  Tho  colchicum  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  following  mixture,  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  to  be  substituted  for  it 
Take  of  Hydriodate  of  Patau  a  drachm ; 
Carbonate  of  Potass  two  drachms ;  Distilled 
Water  eight  ounces.  Mix,  and  give  the  pa- 
tient an  ounce  three  times  a  day. 

27.  A  very  trifling  and  transient  nausea 
produced  by  the  medicine.  Tho  redness  has 
quite  disap|>earcd ;  tho  hands  may  bo  touch* 
ed  without  creating  pain ;  pulse  softer,  90 ; 
the  tongue  still  furred. 

29.  She  is  quite  free  from  pain,  and  the 
tongue  is  clearing.  She  continues  the  mix- 
ture. 

Dec  1.  She  is  declared  convalescent,  and 
put  upon  a  more  generous  diet. 

15.  The  patient  is  this  day  discharged 
perfectly  cured. 

Casv  3.— Luke  Branncn,  srtat.  24,  re- 
ceived under  the  care  of  Dr.  Rom,  Dec.  15, 
1835.  His  face  is  pallid,  and  his  counte- 
nance anxious.  Tongue  coated  with  a  white 
fur.  The  pulse  is  60,  and  the  left  wrist  is 
full,  strong,  and  even  hard,  but  in  the  right 
wrist  the  pulse  is  weak  and  compressible. 
Tho  heart's  action  is  fechlc  and  irregular. 
Ho  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  left 
wrist,  which  is  hot,  red,  swollen,  and  vory 
tender.  Tho  skin  over  the  rest  of  tho  body 
is  of  natural  temperature,  and  moist.  He 
has  pain  in  both  shoulders,  and  in  tho 
knees,  but  these  parts  are  neither  tender 
nor  tumefied.  He  attributes  his  complaint 
to  exposure  to  cold,  and  to  incessant  hard 
drinking.  He,  however,  has  had  a  gonor- 
rhoea for  some  time,  for  which  ho  received 
no  medical  advice. 

To  Ikj  purged,  and  to  havo  tho  hydriodato 
of  potass  mixture  as  already  quoted. 

17.  The  stomach  has  been  a  little  queasy, 
but  tho  wrist  is  less  hot,  painful,  swollen, 
and  tender.  He  can  move  his  fingers,  and 
bear  a  slight  pressure  on  his  hand.  To  con- 
tinue the  mixture,  of  course. 

18.  The  samo  difference  in  either  wrist 
exists  as  regards  tho  pulse.  The  symptoms 
are  gradually  evanescing.  The  stomach  is 
reconciled  to  tho  medicine. 

19.  The  patient  is  perfectly  free  from  pain 
and  tumefaction.    An  improved  diet. 

23.  He  has  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
rheumatism,  but  the  gonorrhoea  has  become 
more  severe.  Take  Simple  Sirup,  Copai- 
ba, of  each  half  an  ounce ;  of  Cubebs,  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  confection.  Of  this  let  the 
patient  take  a  teaspoonful  three  tiroes 
a  day. 

28.  The  man  left  the  hospital  quite  cured. 


Cas«  4. — Anno  Stapleton,  sot.  16,  admit- 
ted Jan.  26,  1836,  under  tho  care  of  Dr. 
Hamilton  Rob.  She  is  very  pale;  the 
tongue  is  moist,  clean,  and  reddish;  the 
pulse  is  full  and  frequent  ;  the  skin  hot  and 
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pungent;  the  bowels  are  confined;  appetite 
bad;  the  menstruation  has  ceased  for  six 
weeks.  She  complains  of  a  gnawing  pain  in 
the  left  wrist.  The  wrists  and  dorsa  of  the 
hands  aro  hot,  tumefied,  and  painful,  and 
extremely  tender  to  tho  touch.  The  pain 
generally  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  her 
sleeping.  Sho  has  been  thus  affected  for 
three  weeks,  and  has  been  gradually  get- 
ting worse.  To  have  the  hydriodate  of 
potass  mixture  after  the  exhibition  of  a 
sharp  aperient. 

27.  Considerable  nausea  has  been  pro* 
duced.  She  has  slept  indifferently;  the 
wrist  it  less  swollen  and  painful;  tongue 
clean;  pulse  fallen  and  less  frequent. 

28.  Sho  has  slept  well,  perspiring  freely. 
Tho  pain  and  tenderness  of  wrist  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  but  some  pain  still  lingers 
in  the  shoulder.  To  proceed  with  the  mix- 
ture. 

Pcb.  1.  She  remain*  free  from  pain  in  all 
partf,  except  tho  shoulder  before  mention- 
ed. The  bowels  are  well  open.  The  urine 
has  very  much  increased  in  quantity  since 
the  exhibition  of  the  hydriodate  of  potass 
mixture.  The  qucaiincs*  of  stomach  at- 
tending  it  has  entirely  subsided. 

u.  She  continues  improving  in  all  re- 
spects. 

9.  She  goes  out  convalescent  this  after- 
noon. 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH 
HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  contains  upwards  of  100 
beds,  and  the  medical  establishment  con- 
sists of  eight  medical  officers.  From  a 
"Report  of  the  Surgical  Patients'*  admitted 
during  one  year,  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Jontf- 
son,  tho  assistant-surgeon,  just  published 
in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  Association,"  vol.  4,  1835,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  particulars :  — 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  in  the 
year  1834  was  658  (Iff!)  in  and  189  out 
patients).  The  deaths  were  20  (17  males 
and  3  females) ;  2  from  burns,  3  from  stone, 
2  from  fractured  skull,  the  rest  from  various 
diseases  and  accidents.  Respecting  the 
various  affections  named  in  the  tables  ac- 
companying the  reports,  Mr.  Johnson 
speaks  as  follows : — 

The  following  cursory  remarks  may,  per- 
haps, by  surgeons,  be  deemed  to  possess 
some  intercut :  — 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  ulcers  of  the  legs 
were  accompanied  by  a  varicose  stntc  of  the 
veins.  Three  only  assumed  a  phagedenic 
character,  but  these  readily  yielded  to  sooth- 
ing local  applications,  and  attention  to  the 
general  health. 

Several  of  the  cases  of  posterior  curva- 
ture of  the  tpint  were  successfully  treated 


by  rest  on  a  firm  mattress,  the  adaptation  . 
of  a  wooden  splint,  well  padded,  to  the  pro- 
jecting vertebra,  and  stretching,  which 
was  effected  by  fixing  the  head  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  bedstead,  and  making  careful  and 
graduated  extension  of  the  hips  and  legs. 

Both  the  cases  of  cancerous  penit  required 
amputation;  in  one,  the  disease  appeared 
to  bo  wholly  confined  to  the  prepuce. 

Of  the  tumours,  one  was  fungoid,  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  vagina,  and 
was  removed  by  means  of  a  ligature  applied 
by  Gooch's  canula:  the  woman,  who  was 
previously  sinking  from  profuse  hemor- 
rhage, rallied  much  after  the  operation. 
Four  were  adipose ;  two  encysted ;  three  ir- 
ritable tumours  of  the  breast;  threo  en- 
larged glands;  one  ranula;  two  pudendal; 
two  of  the  nose ;  one  cf  the  parotid  gland, 
and  two  of  the  ear. 

In  one  of  the  cases  of  prolapsus  ani  tho 
prolapse  had  taken  place  into  the  vagina, 
and  was  treated  by  pessary  &c. 

The  vesico-vaginal fistula  arose  from  a  se- 
vere and  long-protracted  labour,  in  which 
tho  hand  and  arm  presented  and  the  child 
could  not  be  turned :  no  instruments  were 
use).  Caustic,  nitric  acid,  the  actual  cau- 
tery, and  the  use  of  ligatures  at  three  dif- 
ferent periods,  failed  to  close  this  fistula. 
When  discharged  from  tho  hospital,  tho 
constant  introduction  of  a  sponge  sufficed 
to  keep  the  patient  in  a  tolerably  comfort- 
able state. 

One  of  the  cases  of  diseased  testis  ap- 
peared to  be  a  combination  of  hydatidous 
nod  ftiugoid  disease* 

Tho  disease  of  the  antrum  presented  a 
very  prominent  tumour  on  the  left  side  of 
the  face,  and  was  of  three  months'  duration. 
A  free  opening  was  made  through  the  socket 
of  the  posterior  bicuspid  tooth,  and  some 
pus  escaped ;  no  diseased  bone  could  be  felt. 
After  a  short  time  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  was  injected  daily,  and  the  disease  was 
cured,  all  deformity  having  disappeared. 

Tho  two  cases  of  club  foot  were  In  in- 
fants, and  were  successfully  treated  by  an 
instrument  worn  for  six  months. 

Injections  of  port- wine  and  water  were 
used  in  all  the  cases  of  hydrocele,  with  one 
exception :  in  this  instance  there  were  two 
separate  cysts  of  hernia,  which  greatly  em- 
barrassed tho  operation.  The  injection, 
which  was  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  sine, 
having  escaped  into  the  cellular  tt.cinbrane, 
extensive  sloughing  resulted,  In  *  *.e  patient 
eventually  recovered. 

Ten  malo  patients  weiv  admitted  with 
calculi:  six  were  cut,  of  whom  one  died,  and 
five  were  cured :  two  refused  to  remain  in 
the  house;  one  was  a  man  of  seventy,  with 
a  very  large  stone,  having  had  symptoms  for 
ten  years,  and  was  not  considered  a  proper 
subject  for  the  operation;  and  one  died 
shortly  after  his  admission,  from  inflamed 
bladder  and  diseased  kidney. 
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One  lens  wu  depressed,  anil  one  broken 
up  In  tbo  case  of  cataract :  both  operations 
succeeded. 

The  hums  were  all  treated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  wadding. 

Both  the  patlenti  with  fracture  of  Me 
pehis  recovered ;  In  one  the  left  thigh  waa 
alao  fractured.  Practurea  of  the  thigh  are, 
for  the  most  part,  placed  on  tho  side. 

One  of  the  cases  of  dislocated  humerus 
was  of  a  month's  duration,  but  easily  yielded 
to  the  pulleys.  The  clavicle  was  dislocated 
at  its  scapular  extremity.  The  femur  was 
dislocated  on  the  dorsum  Uii,  and  was  easily 
reduced. 

A  portion,  more  than  five  Inches  long,  of 
n  catheter,  made  of  soft  metal,  somewhat 
firmer  than  a  metallic  bougie,  was  broken 
off  in  tho  urethra  and  escaped  Into  the 
bladdor  of  an  old  man  of  80 ;  it  was  seised 
by  Weiss's  forceps  and  extracted.  He  died 
six  days  afterwards,  being  sixteen  from  tho 
accident. 

After  death  the  intestines  were  found 
firmly  bound  to  the  bladder  by  adhesions  of 
long  standing;  the  coats  of  the  bladder 
were  considerably  thickened,  and  Its  cavity 
was  much  contracted;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  vascular  and  dark;  tho  right 
lobe  of  the  prostate  gland  was  enlarged,  and 
the  left  much  more  so;  the  third  lobe, 
which  formed  a  projection  Into  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder,  was  soft,  spongy,  and  vas- 
cular, and  had  been  perforated  by  some  in- 
strument. The  neck  of  the  bladder  was 
found  uninjured  by  the  operation,  but  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  was  lace- 
rated in  several  places.  The  urine  in  the 
bladder  was  mixed  with  inuco- purulent 
matter. 


FRACTURES  OP  THR  SKULL. 

The  following   cases  of  fracture  of  the 
skull  possess  some  interest  :— 

Cask  1. — Death  from  the  Removal  of 
Pressure  on  tho  Brain.—  James  Becket,  aged 
16,  admitted  in  the  afternoon  of  January 
the  12th.  Ho  came  from  a  distanco  of  four 
or  five  miles  in  a  cart,  and  got  out  and 
walked  into  the  hospital  without  assistance. 
On  examination  the  breech  pin  of  a  gun, 
which  had  burst  in  firing,  was  found  to 
have  penetrated  the  frontal  bone,  just  in 
tho  situation  of  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  accident, 
answered  questions  well,  and  was  not  at  all 
confused.  The  surgeon,  who  had  charge  of 
him,  proceeded  to  remove  the  breech-pin, 
which  was  firmly  impacted,  and  afterwards 
took  away  three  or  four  portions  of  bone, 
one  of  which  contained  part  of  the  ridge  to 
which  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  at- 
tached. Tho  aporturo  in  tho  cranium  was 
now  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  dura 
mater  was  wounded,  and  a  portion  of  cere- 
brum escaped  on  the  removal  of  the  foreign 


body.  The  wound  was  lightly  dressed.  Vary 
teen  afterwards  he  became  restless  and  un- 
easy ;  complained  of  pain,  and  waa  much 
confused.  Pulse  50,  and  intermitting;  bis 
pupils  rather  dilated.  Half  an  hour  after 
the  operation  he  became  comatose,  and  his 
breathing  stertorous;  and  he  had  slight  con- 
vulsive twitchings  of  his  left  arm,— Ten 
o'clock  p.m.  Pulso  rapid  and  small ;  pupils 
of  natural  slxe ;  passes  his  urine  involun- 
tarily; breathes  heavily;  tho  dressings  were 
thrust  up  by  a  protrusion  at  the  wound. 

13th,  morning.  Had  been  insensible  all 
night;  his  left  arm  moving  convulsively; 
the  right  side  of  his  body  paralytic ;  pulse 
150;  pupils  of  natural  size,  but  inactive; 
respiration  hurried;  unable  to  swallow.— 
Evening.  The  left  side  la  now  become  para- 
lytic ;  tumour  of  brain  more  prominent.- 
14th.  Died  at  ton  this  morning  without  con- 
vulsions. 

Sraminatio  Cadaveris,  Jan.  14.— The  tu- 
mour protruding  through  the  aperture  in 
the  cranium  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
dense  layers  of  coagulated  blood  and  cere- 
bral substance,  of  a  dark  colour,  sloughing 
and  disorganizing;  and  the  brain  in  imme- 
diate contiguity  with  the  hernia,  presented 
a  somewhat  similar  appearance.  Tho  tu- 
mour arose  from  the  right  anterior  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum,  near  the  superior  longitudi- 
nal sinus,  which  had  licen  wounded  on  tho 
side  next  the  hernia,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  coagulated  blood  waa  round  both  above 
and  beneath  the  dura  mater  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  brain,  in  general,  was  pale  and 
bloodless. 

Remarks.— The  surgeon  who  had  charge 
of  this  patient  has  favoured  me  with  tho 
following  remarks  upon  the  caso :— M  This 
boy  walked  to  his  want  ou  arriving  at  the 
hospital ;  was  quite  sensible,  and  continued 
so,  without  any  symptoms  of  compression, 
until  after  the  breech-pin  was  removed,  when 
he  became,  in  a  short  time,  comatose  with 
stertorous  breathing  and  dilated  pupils,  and 
died  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  Death, 
In  this  case,  ensued  from  pressure  being  re- 
moved :  the  brain  being  left  not  ouly  ««- 
compressed,  but  unsupported,  at  the  seat  of 
injury,  so  that  some  of  it  escaped  through 
the  wound,  and  a  hernia  cerebri  was  quickly 
formed  from  the  impetus  of  the  circulation. 
Thus  death  was  expedited  by  tho  injured 
brain  protruding  so  as  to  interrupt,  more 
completely,  its  functions.  Had  I  allowed 
the  breech-pin  to  remain,  life  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  been  prolonged,  and  havo  ter- 
minated, in  the  course  of  some  days,  from 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  braiu. 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  case  with  the 
present  doctrines  of  our  greatest  authori- 
ties, in  regard  to  compression  of  the  brain? 
The  sy  nip  tot  us  which  quickly  showed  them- 
selves on  the  removal  of  pressure,  in  the 
above  case,  were  precisely  those  enume- 
rated as  the  symptoms  of  compression.    We 
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out  only  lay,  that  such  a  train  of  eymptom* 
are  the  effect  of  interruption  to  the  cerebral 
functions,  and  that  compression  is  one,  but 
not  the  only  cmnse  capable  of  producing 
thcso  symptoms." 

I  confess  that  2  am  inclined  to  consider 
the  symptoms  in  this  caso  as  resulting  from 
the  effusion  of  blood,  which  took  place  from 
the  wound  in  the  superior  longitudinal  si- 
nus—this wound  having  been  caused  by  the 
breech-pin,  and  effectually  plugged  up  by 
It;  thus  accounting  for  the  symptoms  of 
compression  of  the  brain,  which  so  quickly 
followed  its  removal. 


Casb  2.  —  fracture  of  the  Bate  of  the 
Cranium,  and  Kjfktion  of  Blood,  producing 
Compreuion  of  the  Brain. — Martha  Ward, 
aged  68,  of  diminutive  stature  and  slender 
form,  was  admitted  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
on  the  18th  of  September.  She  had  fallen 
down  three  or  four  stairs  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon;  was  not  aware  how  long  she  re- 
mained prostrate,  but  had  got  up  without 
assistance;  she  was  quite  sensible,  and  had 
described  her  fall  to  a  medical  student,  who 
visited  her  soon  after,  and  who  thought  her 
case  trivial.  At  three  o'clock  she  became 
comatose,  and  her  breathing  was  stertorous ; 
and  she  remained  in  this  state  until  six 
o'clock,  when  a  surgeon  saw  her,  and  bled 
her  to  twenty  ounces.  On  admission,  she 
was  insensible,  and  her  breathing  sterto- 
rous; her  pulse  small  and  frequent;  her  skin 
pallid  and  cold ;  there  was  loss  of  power  in 
the  left  eyelid,  the  pupil  of  that  eye  being 
contracted  and  fixed,  whilst  that  of  the  right 

2 re  was  dilated  and  sluggish.  She  was  con- 
finally  carrying  her  right  hand  to  her  face, 
but  scarcely  moved  her  left  arm ;  she  moved 
both  her  legs  when  tickled  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  but  the  left  less  actively  than  the 
right ;  her  urine  and  feces  passed  involun- 
tarily ;  there  was  a  very  small  wound  be- 
hind the  right  car,  which,  however,  did  not 
communicate  with  the  bone;  no  fracture 
was  felt  She  became  gradually  worse,  and 
died  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
80th. 

JB*aminatio  Cadaveri*,  Sept.  207A,  at  haff- 
paet  eleven.— There  was  a  fracture  of  the 
right  parietal  bone  near  the  posterior  infe- 
rior sngle,  a  portion  of  bone,  an  inch  long 
by  half  an  inch  wide,  being  insulated  and 
loose,  but  not  depressed.  A  fissure  extended 
from  this  spot,  upward*,  along  the  lambdoi- 
dal  suture  for  an  inch  and  a  half;  and  to  the 
same  extent  across  the  parietal  bone  and 
downwarde,  dividing  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  the  mastoid  process, 
and  proceeding  through  the  tympanum  and 
eustachian  tube,  to  the  flssnra  laccra,  at  the 
base.    On  removing  the  calvarium,  a  large 
coagulum,  weighing  three  ounces,  was  found 
between  the  dura  mater  and  cranium;  it 
was  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  produced 
a  corresponding  indentation  of  the  brain. 


The  blood  proceeded  from  a  branch  of  the 
arteria  mentngea  media,  about  two  inches 
from  the  external  wound;  the  brain  and 
plexus  choroides  wore  pale ;  there  was  about 
half  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 

The  first  symptoms  appear  to  have  been 
those  of  concussion,  from  which  she  quickly 
recovered ;  the  succeeding  symptoms  arose 
from  compression  of  the  brain  by  a  large 
coagulum. 

Cask  3.— Fracture  of  the  Skull  and  De» 
prettiou,  without  Symptom*.— Operation. —> 
James  Pye,  aged  11,  admitted  December 
15th;  there  was  a  wound,  almost  parallel 
with  the  sagittal  suture,  over  the  left  parie- 
tal bono,  which  was  bare,  and  a  triangular 
portion   of  it   depressed,    the   depression 
being  about  twice  the  thickness  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  gradually  diminishing.    He  was 
quite    sensible,    and   answered   questions 
readily  and  correctly ;  pupils  active ;  pulse 
regular.    The  wound  was  enlarged,  and  a 
portion  of  the  parietal  bone,  overlapping  the 
edge  of  the  depressed  bone,  was  removed 
by  lley's  saw.    The  depressed  bono  was 
then  removed,  the  outer  table  being  broken 
into  three  pieces,  whilst  the  inner  table  re- 
mained whole.    About  six  ounces  of  blood 
were  lost  during  the  operation.  — 16.  Slept 
comfortably ;  is  rather  feverish.  Calamelanoe 
gr.   iv.  — 18.    Bowels  open ;  tongue  very 
white ;  pulse  quick ;  answers  incoherently. 
He  gradually  recovered  from  this  time. 


Cabs  A.— Fracture  of  the  8kull  with  De- 
pression, and  Recovery  without  Operation.-— 
Charles  Harvey,  aged  12,  admitted  July  the 
4th.  He  had  been  struck  by  a  chimney-pot 
falling  on  his  head  from  a  roof;  there  was 
a  wound  two  inches  long,  and  a  portion  of 
bone,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  was  de- 
pressed, almost  the  thickness  of  the  cra- 
nium. He  was  sonsible,  and  answered 
questions  well;  pupils  active;  pulse  very 
feeble  and  quick.  The  head  to  be  raised, 
and  cold  lotion  applied ;  calomel  and  jalap 
as  a  purge,  lie  soon  recovered,  and  was 
discharged  on  the  1 9th. 


STRICTURE. —  SLOUGHING  OF  THB  URE- 
TURA.  —  RBTKNTIOH  Of  URINB. —  RECO- 
VERY. 

Luke  Melvin,  aged  34,  admitted  April 
the  15th.  Had  had  strictures  for  two  years, 
and  bougies  had  been  occasionally  passed. 
Ho  became  worse,  and  eight  days  before 
his  admission,  felt  great  pain  in  the  peri- 
neum; leeches  were  applied,  but  on  the 
11th,  whilst  straining  to  puss  his  urine,  he 
felt  something  give  way,  and  on  the  12th, 
first  noticed  a  swelling  of  his  penis,  which 
has  increased  daily.  On  admission  we  found 
he  had  not  passed  any  urine  for  many  hours, 
his  penis  was  enormously  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, and  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling 
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there  was  a  slough,  one  inch  and  a  half 
wide  by  two  inchot  and  a  half  long,  from 
beneath  which*  the  vrino  dribblet  away 
slowly.  Hia  bladder  li  not  prominent; 
pulse  quick  and  feeble ;  tongue  furred  and 
brown;  countenance  anxioua;  akin  cold. 
Incltions  were  mado  freely  in  iho  swelling, 
and  fomentations  and  poultices  ordered. 

16.  Tumefaction  less ;  urine  passes,  though 
slowly,  from  the  incisions ;  hlndder  promi- 
nent ;  pain  from  retention  great.  A  small 
flexible  catheter  was  passed,  and  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  fetid  urino  removed,  from  this 
time  he  improved,  large  catheters  wero 
used,  the  sloughs  separated,  and  the  ulcers 
healed,  and  he  was  discharged  cured  May 
16th. 


STRICTURt.  —  SLOUGHINO     OF     TIIK    URK- 
THRA.— UMTKNTIONOrUaiNK. — UKATII. 

James  Jaqucs,  aged  54,  admitted  Septem- 
ber 24  th.  Had  been  subject  to  strictures 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  about  eight  days  since 
ho  was  unable  to  pass  any  urine,  and  felt  great 
pain  in  his  perineum,  where  he  perceived  a 
knot.  On  admission  he  had  an  immense 
swelling  in  the  perineum,  extending  to  the 
scrotum  and  left  thigh,  of  a  dark  red  hue,  with 
shining,  parched  tongue,  rapid  pulse,  and 
anxious  countenance.  A  long  incision  was 
made  through  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  swelling,  but  no  urine  escaped ;  a  warm- 
bath  and  cantor  oil  were  ordored. 

25.  Restless  night;  bowels  open;  tongue 
and  pulse  as  before.  Six  ounces  of  urine  were 
removed  on  the  previous  evening  by  a  small 
catheter.  Ho  hud  vomiting  and  hiccough; 
the  scrotum  is  much  more  swelled ;  bladder 

iiromliicnt  above  the  puhes.  A  enthcter  was 
ntroduced,  but  did  not  reach  the  bladder; 
it  entered  a  cavity  in  the  side  of  the  urethra, 
and  about  two  or  three  ounces  of  bloody 
fetid  urine  passed.  The  incision  was  made 
much  deeper,  when  some  ounces  of  urine, 
mixed  with  blood  and  offensive  pus,  escaped. 

26.  Bad  night ;  frequent  vomiting  and  hic- 
cough ;  tongue  brown  and  dry ;  pulse  more 
quick,  and  very  feeble ;  the  soft  parts  near 
the  wound  dark  and  sphacelated. 

27.  Died  in  tho  evening  of  this  day. 

fc8.  Intpectio  Cadaveri*. — Perineum  in  a 
sphacelated  state.  There  was  a  large  cavity 
beneath  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  communi- 
cating with  the  urethra,  in  which  no  trace 
of  stricture  remained.  The  muscular  and 
mucous  coats  of  the  bladder  were  much 
thickened,  and  the  latter  was  in  a  very  dis- 
eased state,  presenting  an  appearance  of 
ecchymosis.  A  calculus,  of  an  hour-glass 
shape,  was  found,  one  of  its  portions  being 
in  tho  general  cavity  of  tho  bladder,  whilst 
tho  other  occupied  n  sac,  formed  by  tho 
mucous  membrane  protruding  between  the 
muscular  fibres.  Each  portion  of  the  cal- 
culus was  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  the  two 


portions  were  connected  by  a  very  narrow 
neck,  which  broke  in  removing  the  cal- 
culus. The  right  kidney  was  large  and 
studded  with  cysts,  and  the  left  in  the  same 
state,  but  shrivelled. 


7b  the  RMIor.— Sir :  Pray  can  any  of  your 
Norfolk  readers  inform  mo  whether  it  be 
true  that  Mr. Crosse,  tho  celebrated  surgeon, 
of  Norwich,  is  in  tho  habit  of  meeting  in 
consultation,  at  the  RampmU  Horee  /an,  in 
that  city,  a  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of 
medicine,  of  the  name  of  Smith,  a  breeches- 
maker,  of  Diss  ?  Smith .  1  understand,  boatte 
of  the  acquaintance,  and  it  is  right  that  Mr. 
C.  should  avow  or  disavow  it. 

SurroLCiKNBis. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mentor's  tpirt  is  not  worth  printing. 

The  length  of  the  letter  of  XXX  has 
prevented  us  from  inserting  his  remarks. 
Cannot  he  accomplish  the  useful  portion  of 
his  object  in  half  the  space,  without  saying 
a  word  about  motive*  T  Ho  forgets  that  he 
is  writing  anonymously. 

The   prospectus  of  the    "  Association '  * 
cannot  bo  published  except  as  an  advertise- 
ment. 

The  statements  of  A  Searcher  must  be 
privately  authenticated,  and  all  his  allega- 
tions must  be  direct,  explicit,  and  accom- 
|>anicd  by  such  details  as  will  enable  them, 
if  occasion  need,  to  be  further  verified. 

A  Waterloo  Soldier  cuts  and  thrusts  as 
though  he  were  in  a  uell-mell.  His  censures 
are  too  general,  and  the  reform  be  desires 
to  be  effected,  wo  are  ceaselessly  advo- 
cating. 

Any  "  Non  licentiate  "  practising  in  the 
manner  described  by  Mediate  would  incur 
tho  penalties  of  the  Act. 

Air.  Baxter' e  case  shall  appear  forthwith. 

A  Subscriber  from  the  Mrs/.-  It  will  be 
published  next  week. 

Mr.  Voung'f  and  Mr.  Groome*8  letters  next 
week. 

We  have  found  It  impossible  to  peruse 
with  the  necessary  care  the  papers  for- 
warded by  Dr.  Fax,  of  Derby,  and  therefore 
postpone  all  reference  to  them  in  the  present 
number  of  Tiir  Lancet. 

Student  and  M.  R.  C.  S.  /.,  received. 

Mr.  Ragle. — We  do  not  recollect  having 
ever  received  such  a  communication. 


Errata.— In  Dr.  Clanny's  paper,  page 
3G3,  line  25,  for  who,  read  Sir  H.  JPaiy. 
Line  30,  after  Shute  Insert  Berrinpton. . 
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LKCTURE  11. 

DIVISION  OF  TIIK  FUNCTION'S  OF 
TI1K  IUIAIN. 

Gknti.kmkn  :  The  subject  of  our  former 
lecture  may  have  excited  some  doubts  in 
your  minds,  for  doubt  is  n  necessary  conse- 
quence of  reflection.  J  Jo  fore  wc  ncquire  n 
complete  knowledge  of  nny  subject,  n  great 
number  of  objections  present  themselves, 
liul  im  doubts  on  the  present  occasion  will 
be  best  resolved  by  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  what  I  have  to  say,  I  shall  not  seek 
to  answer  them  at  present.  I  explained  to 
you  bow,  at  the  termination  of  long  and 
useless  disputes  on  metaphysics,  physiolo- 
gists, whose  merit  in  our  opinion  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  philosophers,  established  the  fol- 
lowing distinctions  in  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system — viz.  sensations,  wants  or 
instincts,  tendencies  which  engender  the 
several  {Missions,  the  intelligence,  properly 
so  called,  and,  finally,  movements.  Wo  shall 
now  examine  summarily  each  of  these  divi- 
sions, because  it  is  indispensable  that  wc 
should  acquire  an  exact  knowledge  of  each, 
if  we  would  understand  clearly  the  theories 
attached  to  them. 

The  tentationt,  which,  taken  in  gcnernl, 
compose  the  first  scries  of  intellectual  phe- 
nomena, were,  in  the  beginning,  regarded 
as  effects  produced  by  external  causes,  that 
is,  as  Mm  result*  of  the  action  of  the  live 
senses.  This  elementary  notion  was  thought 
sufficient  for  a  length  of  time,  but  the  re- 
searches and  meditations  of  modern  physio- 
logists have  considerably  enlarged  it.  They 
discovered  and  pointed  out  sensations  which 
were  excited  internally,  and  produced  in  the 
brain  by  the  nerves  which  form  part  of  in- 
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teraal  organs.  Since  this  discovery  was 
made,  it  became  necessary  to  subdivide 
sensations  into  external  and  internal.  The 
differences  which  exist  between  these  'two 
species  of  sensations  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out.  The  internal  sensations  com- 
mence their  first  manifestations  during  in- 
tra-utcrine  existence ;  even  at  that  early  pe- 
riod the  fuctus  moves  and  acts;  but  nothing 
proves  that  its  movements  are  determined 
by  the  operation  of  external  senses;  indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  be  so,  for  the  Actus  is 
completely  isolated  in  the  uterus.  If  the 
Actus  moves,  it  is  in  consequence  of  im- 
pulses originating  in  tho  internal  viscera 
operating  on  the  ccrcbro-spinal  axis.  These 
internal  sensations  arc  the  evidence  of  our 
first  wants,  and  arc  derived  from  the  ner- 
vous filaments  which  are  distributed  to  tho 
mucous  membranes  of  the  internal  viscera, 
nnd  which  wc  may  thus  consider  as  so  many 
internal  souses,  and  their  nerves  as  nervcH 
seated  in  the  interior  of  tissues.  Thus  the 
stimulus  produced  by  meconium  accumu- 
lated in  the  intestines,  may  as  well  become  a 
came  of  motion  in  the  frctus,  as  the  painful 
flexion  of  one  of  its  limbs.  The  other  sti- 
muli, which  act  through  the  skin,  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  sense  of  touch  in  after  life, 
developed  by  a  multitude  of  different  bo- 
dies; for,  as  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
foetus  is  enveloped  in  a  fluid  whose  compo- 
sition and  temperature  are  constantly  in- 
variable, the  nervous  contres  can  only  re- 
ceive, through  this  medium,  certain  con- 
fused sensations,  analogous  to  those  which 
are  communicated  by  the  viscera.  Here 
wc  may  ask,  should  wc  givo  the  name  of 
"  sensations"  to  impressions  which  arc  de- 
rived from  internal  membranes,  the  interior 
of  tissues,  or  even  the  cutaneous  nerves,  dur- 
ing gestation?  Is  the  denomination  "  sen- 
sation" here  rigorously  just?  Might  wc 
not  ntlopt  that  of  internal  nnd  external  sen- 
sitive stimuli,  as  more  rational  and  exact? 
The  term,  however,  is  received,  and  wo 
shall  employ  it. 

Immediately  after  birth  tho  child  finds 
itself  in  relation  with  the  external  world ; 
here  the  objects  of  impression  are  various. 
"  Sensation,"  properly  so  called,  now  com- 
mences, and  the  skin  begins  to  act  as  an 
external  seme.    This  covering,  as  well  at 
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tlio  organs  of  light,  hearing,  smell,  ami 
taste,  it  now  placed  in  contact  with  agents 
to  whloh  the  child  wai  a  stranger  while  In 
its  roothor's  womb,  and  it  is  from  this  mo- 
ment that  we  should  date  the  existence  of 
external  sensations. 

Having  thus  determined  tho  signification 
of  the  word  "  sensation,"  we  may  demand 
•'In  what  does  sensation  really  consul?" 
This  is  n  question  of  the  highest  iui|)ortancc, 
which  we  shall  ttow  attempt  to  resolve. 

The  sensations  transmit  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal stimuli  to  the  brain.  Of  this  there 
cau  be  no  doubt ;  but  do  they  transmit 
thorn  immediately  after  birth  in  tho  same 
manner  as  after  the  expiration  of  several 
years  ?  Assuredly  not  The  new-born  child 
which  receives  a  sensation  for  the  first 
time,  is  incapablo  of  forming  a  clear  idea  of 
external  bodies ;  nor  can  ho  act  with  that 
reflection  and  kuowlcdge  which  these  ideas 
aro  one  day  destined  to  produce.  None  of 
the  faculties  which  he  possesses  determine 
or  direct  his  movements.  This  fact  is  too 
clear  to  require  any  demonstration.  Tho 
sensations  of  the  infant  are  thus  imperfect, 
when  compared  with  those  received  at  a 
more  mature  age ;  yet  they  arc  not  without 
producing  their  effects ;  they  stimulate  the 
child  to  seize  the  mother's  breast  iuto  its 
lips;  to  cry  when  it  suffers,  or  laugh  when 
the  ox  tenia!  world  renders  it  tho  subject  of 
pleasure. 

But  in  what  manner  do  theso  sensations, 
which  already  are  so  different  from  those  of 
intra-utci  ine   life,   produce    those   various 
nets,  since  they  are  independent  of  reflection 
and  consciousness  ?    They  act  immediately 
afterbirth,  by  excitingour  wants  or  iiuttincts; 
that  is  to  say,  the  nervous  movement  of 
each  sensation  immediately  associates  itself 
with  those  movements  of  that  part  of  the 
brain  which  is  destined  to  satisfy  tho  in- 
stinct, without  its  being  necessary  for  the 
intelligence  to  take  any  part  in  this  procest. 
'*  But  what  is  instinct?"  you  may  say.  I  an- 
swer (to  proceed  from  what  we  know  to 
what    is  unknown),  Instinct  is  the  same 
power  which  stimulates  lliu  Actus  during 
intra- uterine  existence,  to  move  its  limbs, 
whenever  it  finds  itself  in  a  painful  posi- 
tion. This  faculty  resides,  as  you  have  scon, 
in  the  bruin,  ami  is  now  developed  by  other 
causes,  by  extornal  agents,  whose  influence 
Is  transmitted  through  the  senses,  without 
consciousness,  reflection,  or  any  intellectual 
phenomenon.  All  the  actions  of  the  child  at 
this  period  of  life  aro  instinctive,  and  the 
impressions  which    dctcrmino  movements 
through  the  medium  of  instinct,  are  derived 
from  the  Internal  as  well  ns  the  external 
aonscs.    Let  us  keep  this  double  origin  in 
mind,  and  quote  some  examples :— Hunger 
is  the  cause  of  uneasiness ;  cold  excites  pain 
and  agitation ;  tho  prick  of  a  pin  on  tho 
skin  makes  tho  child  cry  ;  indigestion  is  at- 
tended by  internal  pain  and  movements 


ox  pressing  suffering.  In  all  these  examples 
we  recognise  the  empire  of  instinct,  which 
Is  developed,  now  in  consequence  of  a  sen* 
sation  transmitted  from  tho  interior,  then  In 
consequence  of  one  communicated  by  tho 
senses ;  while  in  both  cases  certain  regions 
of  tho  braiu,  destined  to  satisfy  tho  first 
wants  of  our  nature,  aro  acted  upon. 

Tho  instinctive  impulses  to  which  I  have 
thus  drawn  your  attention  continue  to  act 
at  n  later  ]»criod  of  life,  but  they  arc  fur 
from  preserving  that  ore  eminence  which 
they  enjoy   immediately  after  birth;    the 
sentiments  by  degrees  mix  themselves  up 
with  our  actions;  and  consciousness,  making 
daily  progress,  soon  plays  a  most  hnjiortant 
part  in  their  production.    Prom  this  time 
forward,  volition  acts  under  the  impulse  of 
three  stimuli,   whereas  heretofore  it  was 
operated  on  by  two  only.  But  let  us  advance 
a  iittle  with  the  existence  of  tho  child :  ho 
becomes  developed  under  the  influence  of 
instinctive  movements  $  the  organs  of  sense 
become  accustomed  to  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal world;  new  phenomena  are  excited, 
and  tho  child  has  acquired  what  are  called 
the  "  images  "  of  bodies.    Let  us  stop  here 
for  a  moment.    What  arc  the  ideas  of  bo- 
dies ?  This  is  a  fundamental  |Miiut,ou  which 
the  science  of  mct:i physics  is  in  great  part 
hosed,  because  it  has  been   made  almost 
NolMirdiimlo    to    this    phenomenon.      This 
basis,  however,  is  false ;  yon  tuny  convince 
yourselves  of  this,  on  reflecting  how  the 
child  has  lived  and  acted  for  a  length  of 
time,  without  having  any  idea  of  bodies :  in 
this  respect  his  miud  was  blank ;  his  parents 
and  nurse  received   them  for  hint.    Now, 
however,  he  has  acquired  this  clement,  and 
retains  what  arc  called  the  "  images  "  of 
tho  bodies  he  has  seen.   But  aro  theso  really 
images?    Certainly  not.    He  has  felt  tho 
presence  of  bodies  with  which  ho  has  been 
placed  in  relation.    A  man,  ait  animal,  a 
hoop,  a  table,  or  any  other  body,  has  pro- 
duced an  impression  which  he  remembers, 
and  which  is  repeated  in  the  absence  of  the 
bodies  that  originally  gave  rise  to  them. 
This  latter  phenomenon  is  nn  act  of  ino- 
mory.  The  child  rc-prcscuts  to  himself  those 
liodios  which  have  produced  impressions  on 
him,  and  seems  to  place  them  before  his 
eyes,    ilcucethe  theory  of  images. 

But  the  term  "  image  "  cannot  be  em- 
ployed iu  a  literal  sense.  If  you  place  ac- 
tual images  in  the  brain,  that  organ  will  be 
found  to  1)0  too  small  to  receive  their  exces- 
sive number.  Besides,  the  presence  of  the 
picture  or  image  implies  or  requires  some 
being  established  there  to  contemplate  it. 
How  then  is  this  new  being  organized  ?  Has 
it  a  brain ;  has  it  eyes  ?  Docs  that  brain, 
do  these  eyes,  rcceivo  the  images  of  your 
supposed  images?  If  you  reject  this  sup- 
position, w  hat  is  it  within  that  cousidersand 
contemplates  these  images?  If  on  the 
other  hand  you  endow  your  "being"  with 
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eyes,  a  brain,  &c,  you  establish  a  man 
within  a  man,  and  there  is  then  no  reason 
why  ymi  should  not  go  on  enclosing  a  third 
in  your  second,  and  a  fourth  in  your  third, 
and  thus  multiplying  ad  infinitum  the  prin- 
ciples of  vision,  intuition,  and  contempla- 
tion, one  within  another.  A  similar  neces- 
sity will  exist  for  perceptions  excited  by 
other  senses,  as  for  the  touch,  which  per- 
ceives consistence  and  resistance;  for  hear- 
ing, smelling,  taste,  which  communicate  the 
perceptions  of  sound,  odour,  and  flavour. 
Nothing  is  more  convenient  than  to  trans- 
form these  various  perceptions  into  so  many 
coloured  images  or  nk  etches,  engraved  as  it 
were  willi  n  nruvcr'n-tool.  "  Hut,"  let  me 
Again  ntik,  "  trherr  engraved  ?  hy  whom  urn 
the  lines  touched?  Whose  ix  the  hand  to  di- 
rect the  iiiftlritmcftt?  where  the  voice  to 
sing  yotrr  note's?"  The  conjecture  is  a 
falsity ;  let  us  then  lay  aside  images  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  word  "  perceptions." 

What  is  perception?  We  answer,  "a 
primitive  phenomenon  by  which  we  are 
placed  in  relation  with  tho  external  world." 
This  phenomenon  isincxplicable,butwehave 
full  knowledge  of  its  existence,  and  an  irre- 
sistible sentiment  compels  us  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  objects  perceived.  When 
once  objects  have  been  perceived  by  any  of 
the  senses,  the  perception  seems  prolonged 
for  some  time  after  the  former  have  ceased 
to  act  on  the  sense ;  and  even  when  objects 
cease  to  act,  and  the  perception  originally 
received  has  diMap|icarrd,  the  perception!* 
of  the  same  objects  may  he  recalled  with* 
nut  any  new  application  o(  the  body  to  our 
organs.  This  constitutes  memory  in  general, 
which  we  may  distinguish  into  memory  of 
prolongation  and  memory  of  reproduction  qf 
perception.  You  see,  every  act  of  memory 
presupposes  an  impression  made  by  external 
objects  on  the  senses. 

ft'erccptious  of  external  objects,  memory, 
that  is  to  say  prolongation  or  reproduction 
of  these  perceptions  in  the  absence  of  their 
exciting  objects,  arc  tho  primitive  intel- 
lectual phenomena  which  some  writers 
call  "intellectual  faculties."  But  for  what 
purpose  are  these  faculties  given  us?  On 
the  one  hand  to  attract  us  towards  certain 
bodies  which  arc  useful,  to  stimulate  us  to- 
wards their  acquisition;  on  the  other  hand, 
to  remove  us  from  such  objects  as  are  in- 
jurious, and  warn  us  of  their  effects.  The 
truth  of  this  principle  is  proved  by  observ- 
ing the  acts  of  each  animal ;  and  we  can 
readily  conceive  how  memory  is  as  neces- 
sary to  thcin  as  it  is  to  us  for  the  execution 
of  these  acts.  Hut  you  may  ask,  arc  the  de- 
terminations dictated  by  actual  perception, 
or  by  the  memory  of  perceptions  that  are 
passed,  always  reproduced  by  intelligence  ? 
Are  they  in  all  cases  calculations;  the  effects 
of  reasoning  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  and  qualities  of  bodies  ?  Not  al- 
ways, especially  at  the  period  of  life  which 


is  now  under  consideration.  Instinct  and 
sentiments  still  play  the  higher  part;  reflec- 
tion acts  in  the  smaller  number  of  cases. 
A  child  avoids  an  object  which  has  caused 
him  some  disagreeable  impression,  because 
he  remembers  the  impression  received ;  on, 
the  contrary  he  eagerly  approaches  every 
object  from  which  he  remembers  to  have 
derived  any  pleasure;  but  these  different 
actions  are  less  the  result  of  calculation  or 
reasoning  than  the  effect  produced  by  an  in- 
stinctive sentiment  of  pleasure  or  pain,  with 
which  the  sight  of  the  object  inspires  him. 
The  instincts  and  sentiments  possess  me* 
mory  as  well  as  external  perceptions. 

Instinct,  whoso  existence  we  established 
long  before  the  child  was  placed  in  rotation 
with  the  external  world,  is  thus  excited  by 
the  presence  of  bodies ;  the  sentiments  arc 
much  less  under  its  influence.  Reflection 
now  begins  to  show  itself,  but  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  aiding  these  two  pri- 
mary instigators,  and  by  the  triple  impulse 
thus  produced  are  determined  all  the  move- 
ments of  appropriating  or  rejecting  bodies. 
It  is  evident  that  animals  are  still  more  influ- 
enced by  instinct  than  by  cither  of  the  two 
other  faculties,  which  the  higher  classes  only 
possess  in  a  feeble  degree ;  the  lower  classes 
not  at  all. 

Having  thus  obtained  an  idea  of  sensa- 
tions, the  wants  and  instincts,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  development  of  sentiments,  of 
which  man  possesses  only  some  insignifi- 
cant truces  at  birth,  liccauso  they  are  not 
necessary  in  our  early  infancy.  The  senti- 
ments begin  to  be  devclojted  in  man  from 
tho  moincut  he  becomes  a  social  being.  His 
organization  acquires  at  tho  same  time  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  only  as 
he  grows  up  that  the  child  becomes  socia- 
ble. Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  organs  of 
sense  almost  exclusively  subservient  to  the 
instinct ;  the  wants  are  still  felt ;  but  we 
now  arrive  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  sen- 
timents commence  exercising  an  important 
influence  on  human  actions.  How  does  tho 
child  attain  this  degree  of  perfection  ?  lit 
the  first  place,  by  the  want  ho  experiences 
of  the  society  or  assistance  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  This  is  the  principal  stimulus  to 
the  development  of  sentiments,  and  not  re- 
flection, as  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  erroneously  insisted.  Man 
becomes  a  social  being  in  following  the 
impulses  of  a  want  which  he  feels  within 
him,  before  reflection  is  sufficiently  deve- 
loped to  produce  the  same  effect.  He  thus 
acts  like  various  dumb  animals,  with  whom 
society  is  also  an  instinctive  want,  although 
they  possess  little  or  no  reflection.  Look  at 
various  tribes  of  tho  brute  creation,  who 
gather  themselves  together  immediately 
after  birth,  without  being  guided  by  intelli- 
gence, or  being  able  to  appreciate  the  mo- 
tives of  their  association.  It  is  thin  that 
sociability  becomes  developed  in  the  infant. 
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Ho  learns  to  love,  and  attaches  himself  to 
tome    particular   person*   ho  experiences 
gratitude  before  he  reasons,  although  his 
mind  Is  possessed  of  ideas,  and  ho  has  the 
power  or  perceiving  bodies.  Hums,  Indeed, 
pretends  that  we  can  never  acquire  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  existence  of  objects,  becauso 
those  Utter  aro  only  known  by  images  pro- 
duced In  tho  mind,  a  sanctuary  into  which 
no  material  body  can  penetrate.    Let  us 
examine  briefly   this   subject,    which    wc 
merely  touched  upon  in  our  former  lecture; 
for  some  amongst  you,  gentlemen,  may  par- 
take of  the  opinion  of  the  Scottish  metaphy- 
sician, and  address  to  himself  the  objection 
thence  resulting.    I  trust  I  am  far  from 
numbering  myself  amongst  those  people 
who  desire  to  bo  believed  on  their  word; 
but  1  am  here  compelled  to  say,  that  tho 
theory  of  IIumk  uppcars  to  inc  to  he  ubsurd, 
becauso  in  admitting  tho  existenco  of  man, 
we  must  necessarily  admit  a  belief  in  exter- 
nal objects.    If  the  sceptic  doubts  the  ex- 
istence of  his  senses,  he  must  doubt  the  ex- 
igence   of   father,  mother,  children,  and 
friends ;  he  becomes  alone  in  the  earth ;  his 
very  body  is  a  problem,  because  its  existence 
is  known  to  him  merely  through  his  senses; 
ho  is  reduced  to  a  personal  sentiment,  to 
on    "I;"  but  what  is  a  "self"    without 
body,  and   tho  perception  of  bodies  from 
which  it  may  bo  distinguished  ?    Who  lins 
ever   seen   a  l>ciiig  of   this  kind?     How 
does  the  sceptic  explain  tho  existence  of 
the  various  moral  sentiments  which   are 
connected  with  a  social  state,  and  the  tics  of 
consanguinity?    Yet  he  feels  these  scntt- 
inonts;  he   loves  his  neighbour  and   his 
friend ;  his  conscience  will  never  confess  that 
the  existenco  of  such  persons  is  doubtful, 
much  less  that  they  do  not  exist  at  nil. 
44  Why  do  you  cat,"  wo  may  ask  him,  "  if 
you  disbelieve  the  cxisteticc  of  your  food  ? 
Why  drink,  if  you  imagine  that  you  swal- 
low a  nonentity?  Why  avoid  a  precipice, 
unless  you  knew  that  one  really  opens  to 
engulf  you?    You  avoid    ir,  however,  by 
instinct,  and  without  reflection.    The  very 
sight  of  the  danger  conoids  you  to  retreat 
from  it.     Do  you  ever  think  of  debatiug  n 
question  of  reality  on  tho  approach  of  n 
hungry  wolf?    In  all  these  coses  you  act  us 
you  would  have  done  in  your  infancy,  be- 
fore you  possessed  the  fuculty  of  reflection 
of  which  you  now  make  so  absurd  a  use. 
Instinct  alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  you. 
Besides,  when  you  employ  this  species  of 
argument  in  writing,  do  you  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  your  pen,  or  of  the  persons  to  whom 
you  address  your  sophisms  ?    If  so,  why 
take  such  trouble  to  convince  them  ?'*  Thus 
the  sceptics  arc  equally  condemned  by  re- 
flection as  by  the  instincts  and  sentiments. 
Thcso  few  observations  appear  to  nic  suf- 
ficient to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  IIumk  in 
its  true  light.  Bishop  Bbrkbley  and  Mal- 
lbbkanciik  took  our  view  of  the  subject! 


but  one  had  recourse  to  spiritual  ideas  in- 
fused Into  the  soul  without  the  aid  of  the 
senses ;  the  other  invoked  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  tho  Divinity  to  justify  beliof  in 
the  existence  of  an  external  world.    Such 
extravagant  conceptions  scarcely  merit  tho 
honour  of  being  refuted :  but  they  show  how 
the  intervention    of  phrenology   Itceouics 
nccc«*ary  to  put  an  end  lo  the  fc|icvubitioits 
of  tho  psychologists.    The  conviction  of  tho 
existenco  of  bodies,  founded  on  tho  faculty 
of  perceiving  them,  is  inhorcnt  in  our  na- 
ture; it  is  a  primary  fact,  incontestable, 
though  incapable  of  being  explained,  but 
ono  which  explains  the  different  movements 
and  acts  of  our  life,  whether  instinctive  or 
dictated  by  reflection  and  the  sentiments. 
Let  us,  therefore,  accept  this  as  an  esta- 
blished fact,  on  which  we  may  may  base  an 
ulterior  reasoning.    Hut  hero  another  pro- 
position presents  itself  which  is  strictly  true, 
though  at  first  sight  you  may  refuse  accept- 
ing it  without  modification.    The  social  edi- 
fice is  built  in  great  part  on  the  instincts  or 
wants,  and  on  the  sentiments ;  these  latter 
are  developed  before  tho  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  originate  tponle  iwf,  like  the  in- 
stinctive tendencies,  or  primary  wants,  with 
which  they  become  confounded.    Wo  may 
derive  the  sentiments  from  the  same  source 
as  the  iustiucts;    but  although  tho  latter 
rank  in  the  sumo  order  with  them,  the  sen- 
timents arc  of  a  more  clcvutcd  grade,  inas- 
much as  they  are  not  completely  formed  be- 
fore man  begins  to  associate  with  his  fellow- 
creatures;  arc  absent  in  all  animals  who 
are  not  destined  to  live  in  society;  and, 
finally,  never  acquire  the  high  degree  of 
perfection  which  constitutes  morality,  until 
man  is  perfectly  organized,  and  enjoys  all 
the  faculties  which  distinguish  him  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  beings. 

Wc  now  arrive  at  the  grnnd  attributes  of 
umn,  the  intellectual  faculties.  He  has  al- 
ready learned  some  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  by  feeling,  hearing,  smelling, 
touching,  tasting,  the  various  objects  na- 
ture presents;  ho  has  executed  the  move- 
ments inspired  by  these  different  percep- 
tions; at  first  his  obedience  was  of  a  passive 
nature,  without  any  consciousness  of  his 
actions.  Hut  now  he  is  now  longer  a  child; 
the  time  is  arrived  when  he  examines  his 
actions,  interprets  his  feelings,  and  asks 
himself,  "  What  do  I  do  ?"  "  Why  do  I  do 
this?"  Prom  this  moment  he  is  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  his  intellect;  the 
qualities  of  bodies  no  longer  make  their 
impressions  without  exciting  the  curiosity, 
and  giving  rise  to  reflection.  But  when  docs 
human  perfection  receive  this  finishing 
touch  ?  It  arrives  with  the  development  of 
our  organization;  not  suddenly,  but  by  in- 
sensible degree*.  At  first,  the  reflections 
which  the  child  makes  arc  small  in  number; 
presently,  they  are  applied  to  masses  of 
facts;  by-and-by  they  extend  to  details ;  the 
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child  now  establishes  distinctions,  and  ab- 
stracts the  motions  he  has  acquired.  In  this 
manner  the  intellectual  faculties  become  de- 
veloped, and  tho  individual,  no  longer  child 
or  boy,  is  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  rea- 
soning man.  But  what  end  does  nature 
propose  in  thus  perfecting  the  faculties? 
The  end  is  the  same  for  the  adult  as  for  the 
child;  to  point  out  the  best  manner  of  ap- 
propriating external  bodies  to  his  wants, 
what  man  did  originally  from  mero  instinct, 
he  now  does  from  reflection ;  but  he  soon 
docs  more,  for  he  observes,  not  simply  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  preservation  and  repro- 
duction, but  to  satisfy  a  want  of  knowledge 
which  heroines  developed  with  the  organs 
of  intelligence. 

lint  do  you  imagine  that  man  is  now 
withdrawn  from  tho  influence  of  those 
wants  or  instincts  which  existed  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  his  intelligence?  This 
would  be  a  grave  error.  These  secret  im- 
pulses never  cease  to  exercise  a  certain  au- 
thority, and  in  spite  of  our  sagest  reflec- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  most  admirable  calcu- 
lations, the  firmest  resolutions,  our  actions 
will  not  invariably  be  guiJcd  by  what  is 
called  reason ;  they  will  more  frequently  be 
determined,  without  our  being  conscious  of 
it,  by  the  instincts  and  sentiments  of  our 
early  youth.  Gentlemen,  this  latter  truth 
is  deduced  from  the  physiology  of  the 
brain,  whose  study  has  been  so  admirably 
traced  by  Gall  and  Spurziibiu;  but  it  is 
to  the  latter  we  principally  owe  it ;  by  him 
the  idea  is  clearly  laid  down ;  at  least  In  his 
lectures.  This  is  an  important  truth,  for  it 
is  the  only  key  we  have  to  explain  the  vari- 
ous contradictions  we  observe  in  human 
action*,  the  disorders  of  civilized  society, 
and  tho  obstacles  which  oppose  tho  progress 
of  the  mind,  a  progress  without  bounds,  if 
wo  were  merely  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
oar  reason.  But  these  instincts,  these  sen- 
timents, which  predominated  in  man  during 
tho  first  years  of  his  life,  and  governed  all 
his  actions,  predominate  now  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  i>criod  of  reflection ;  and  it 
is  only  with  dilliculty  that  the  judgment  is 
able  to  prevent  our  actions  from  obeying 
the  tendency  of  passion  and  inclination. 

Gentlemen,  1  hope  sincerely  that  you  have 
seized  the  meaning  of  my  expressions ;  for 
this  concurrence  of  the  various  functions  of 
the  brain  is  the  fundamental  point  of  the 
doctrine  I  profess.  The  preliminary  notions 
v  c  have  just  exposed  must  already  have  im- 
pressed you  with  the  importance  of  phre- 
nology ns  a  wience ;  and  it  was  the  more 
mi'cit*:iry  to  nrqiiirc  some  acquaintance 
with  them  liccausc  they  arc  little  studied  at 
the  present  doy.  The  phenomena  of  the 
human  intelligence  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
amined in  a  very  vague  and  general  man- 
ner. A  few  groups  have  been  assembled 
together  to  form  the  titles  of  so  many  chap- 


ters in  which  yon  will  find  tho  names  of  en- 
tities more,  fit  to  dazzle  tho  mind  than  fur- 
nish any  explanation  of  man  or  his  nature. 
Instead  of  taking  the  adult  man  as  tho  type 
of  a  species,  and  observing  what  posses  in 
his  mind,  we  must  study  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual being  in  quite  a  different  manner, 
and  follow  his  development,  step  by  step, 
from  his  origin  to  his  decay.  Wo  must  ob« 
serve  man,  at  first  impelled  by  instincts, 
wants,  or  tendencies,  all  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  order  of  faculties  ;  we 
should  next  see  him  directed  by  sentiments 
wbich  are  merely  an  extension  of  the  pre- 
ceding faculties;  and,  finally,  contemplate 
him  when  intelligence  first  springs  up, 
grows  in  strength,  and  is  mixed  with  his 
determinations ;  in  a  word,  when  the  intel- 
lectual principle  is  brought  into  action  to 
modify  the  impulses  produced  by  tho  wants, 
the  tendencies,  the  scntimeuts,  and  the  pas- 
sions. 

But  here  we  find  a  source  of  error  to 
which  your  attention  should  be  drawn.  The 
intelligence  has  been  raised  to  a  sovereign 
rank,  and  endowed  with  a  despotic  authority 
which  it  is  far  from  possessing,  and  many 
erroneously  attribute  a  similar  prerogative 
to  the  intellect  of  man. 

This  error  is  evident  in  the  metaphysical 
writings  of  Conoillac,  who  still  counts 
several  powerful  followers  in  the  universi- 
ties of  France ;  but  I  cannot  enter  into  de- 
tails ;  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  tho  funda- 
mental doctrines  to  which  leading  philoso- 
phers attach  their  names.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  old  distinction  of  our  faculties 
into  understanding  and  volition.  According 
to  this  system  tho  understanding  is  com- 
posed of  attention,  comiiarison,  and  reason- 
ing. But  the  phrenologists  remark  that 
attention  is  a  general  faculty,  common  to 
all  the  cerebral  organs;  for  attention  can- 
not exist  without  an  object;  wo  have  no 
attention  except  for  the  impressions  which 
interest  us,  and  each  impression  implies  an 
organ.  The  same  phrenologists  observe 
that  comparison  and  judgment  equally  be- 
long to  all  our  perceptions,  for  no  percep- 
tion can  be  clear  unless  distinguished  from 
all  others,  and  distinction  implies  judgment. 

Reasoning  is  the  repetition  of  our  judg- 
ments, and  as  we  judge  our  own  proper 
judgments,  it  is  also  the  judgment  or  a 
judgment,  the  whole  under  the  direction  of 
the  intellect.  Now  let  us  sec,  if,  as  writers 
say,  the  intelligence  governs  despotically  all 
the  operations  which  they  affect  to  call 
operations  of  the  intellect. 

Attention  docs  not  depend  on  the  mind ; 
we  are  attentive  to  what  pleases  us;  and 
what  pleases  is  what  is  agreeable  to  our 
organization.  The  attention  of  a  child  will 
never  be  excited  by  morality  or  metaphy- 
sics ;  give  him  a  plaything,  a  doll,  and  his 
whole  attention  it  at  once  fixed ;  hence  the 
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intelligence  is  not  tbo  regulator  of  attention, 
considered  as  a  general  faculty. 

Comparison  enters  into  all  our  perceptions, 
and  in  order  that  the  latter  be  clear*  their 
corresponding  organs  must  be  sufficiently 
developed.  The  roost  profound  thinker 
will  form  an  Imperfect  judgment  of  colour, 
sounds,  forms,  fee,  if  the  organs  corre- 
sponding to  those  attributes  arc  but  im- 
perfectly dcvclo|»cd  in  him.  There  is  no 
one  who  may  not  test  this  by  experiment. 
Hence  neither  comparison  nor  attention  is 
exclusively  governed  by  tho  mind. 

Returning  is  applied  sometimes  to  the 
primary  attributes  of  bodies,  sometimes  to 
our  judgments,  instincts,  and  sentiments, 
compare  todgcther,  or  with  perceptions  anil 
sensations.  Now  a  man  can  reason  justly 
only  on  such  operations  as  tako  place  within, 
in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  man  will  reason  correctly  on 
colours,  forms,  distances  &c,  while  his  judg- 
ment of  instincts,  sentiments,  and  morality, 
may  bo  wretched.  This  clearly  shows  that 
the  intellect,  or,  if  you  like  it  better  (for 
it  makes  no  matter),  the  individual,  or 
"  I,"  cannot  produce  the  various  forms  of 
reasoning  at  will,  that  its  duty  is  merely 
to  preside  over  the  judgments  mrmed,  and 
that  the  latter  are  always  proportioned  to 
the  perceptions  which  form  thoir  basis. 

Let  us  next  pass  to  volition,  litis  faculty 
is  composed,  according  to  the  metaphy- 
sicians, of  desire,  preference,  and  liberty. 
Deeire  is  provoked  by  the  cerebral  centre 
of  each  faculty,  thrown  into  action  by  its 
natural  stimulus  through  tho  means  of  sen- 
sation and  perception.  The  same  takes  placo 
in  an  opposite  senso  for  aversion,  and  every 
ono  knows  that  pleasure  and  displeasure, 
kivo  and  pain,  aro  comprehended  under 
this  double  category.  Now  the  intellectual 
principlo  which  is  person ilictl  in  the  thrco 
expressions  just  mentioned,  has  no  part 
whatever  in  this  stimulus  $  it  perceives,  and 
here  the  duty  of  the  intellect  terminates. 
Deeire  In  therefore  independent  of  the  in- 
telligence. Preference  is  an  immediate  con- 
sequence of  desire,  or  aversion,  which,  as 
we  said,  depend  on  an  instinct  or  a  senti- 
ment, excited  by  some  impressions.  Here, 
also,  this  pretended  principlo  of  our  philo- 
sophers plays  tho  same  part  as  in  the  opera- 
tion of  desire. 

Liberty  can  only  exist  in  the  acts  of  an 
individual  who  is  really  free  to  act.  or  to  ab- 
stain from  action,  as  he  may  think  proper; 
for  this  faculty  implies  something  more  than 
the  mere  saying  or  believing  that  we  are 
free.  Now  this  condition  can  exist,  neither 
in  the  embryo  nor  tho  infant,  nor  in  the 
idiot ;  and  attentive  observation  proves  that 
many  a  man  who  thinks  his  actions  perfect- 
ly free,  b  guided  by  an  instinct,  or  a  senti- 
inout,  or  a  passion,  whose  all-powerful  influ- 
ence is  evident  to  every  one  but  himself. 
These  assertions  are  Incontrovertible,  and 


the  conclusion  we  draw  from  them  is  this, 
that  philosophers  liave  fallen  into  error  in 
abstracting  the  sum  of  our  intellectual  fa- 
culties, and  giving  this  abstract  being  a 
title  under  which  they  erect  it  Into  a  kind 
of  judge,  which  directs  the  understanding, 
volition,  the  sentiments,  and  the  instincts, 
sometimes  according  to  Its  caprice,  some- 
times according  to  its  constitution,  its  tend- 
encies, or  its  nature,  of  which  tho  Diviuity 
alono  possesses  tho  secret. 

Other  philosophers,  seduced  hy  the  term 
"  1 "  of  DuscAaTKR,  derive  their  reasoning 
from  the  testimony   of  conscience.    Con- 
sciousness manifests  itself  in  the  sentiment 
of  personality  or  "  self,"  and  it  is  hero,  ac- 
cording to  them,  that  tho  spirit  or  soul  of 
man  resides.    Now  tho  first  |ioiut  which  tho 
partisans  of  this  system  are  forced  to  con- 
cede is,  that  the  new  faculty,  which  they 
substitute  in  tho  place  of  the  "soul"  of  the 
ancient   philosophers,  may   sometimes  be 
wanting, — that  it  neither  exists  in  the  em- 
bryo nor  in  the  infant, — that  it  disappears 
during  a  certain  number  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  composing  each  day,  and,  finally,  that 
it  is  considerably  obscured  or  weakened  in 
a  state  of  ill  health.     Hence  the  phenome- 
non constituting  their  immaterial  principle 
is  an  iutormitting  one.    As  for  myself,  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  these  various  theories 
of  the  intellectual  man  are  essentially  vi- 
cious.   The  intelligence  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  superadded  during  the  progress  of 
life,  to  those  of  instinct  and  the  sentiments, 
and  the  different  faculties  composing  it  aro 
variously  distributed,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  in  tho  different  classes  of  animals. 

The  first  principle  we  have  to  lay  down  in 
the  comparison  of  mail  with  other  animals, 
is,  that  sensation  no  where  takes  place  in  the 
nerves  of  the  external  senses.  The  organs 
of  sense  merely  modify  the  impressions 
created  by  external  bodies,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  them  perceptible  by  the  brain, 
but  it  is  the  latter  organ  alone  which  per* 
cehes.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
tho  brain  is  diseased,  perception  ceases,  al- 
though the  organs  of  sense  remain  perfectly 
sound,  and  receive  freely  tho  influence  of 
ugents  to  produce  sensation*  in  a  normal 
state.  Let  us  also  add  that  the  perception 
of  bodies  acting  through  the  sensitive  nerves 
is  not  the  office  of  the  brain  taken  in  mass, 
but  belongs  to  certain  portions  of  the  nerv- 
ous centre  destined  for  that  purpose.  This 
might  be  proved  by  showing  tnat  certain 
partial  affections  of  the  brain  prevent  the 
production  of  perceptions  which  should  ar- 
rive from  certain  senses,  while  the  percep- 
tions excited  by  the  other  senses  are  unin- 
terrupted ;  bnt  unfortunately  the  physiology 
of  the  brain  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  perception  to  citable  us  to  fix 
the  precise  points  on  which  the  perceptions 
of  the  various  attributes  of  bodies  depend. 
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Another  important  fact  to  be  considered 
is,  that  the  faculties  which  communicate  to 
others  the  effects  of  our  perceptions  are 
phenomena  which  arc  perfectly  distinct 
from  perceptions  themselves.  Thus,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  imitation,  and  langungc,  be- 
long to  regions  of  the  brain  which  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  which  preside  over  per- 
ception, properly  so  called.  This  is  evidently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  man's  perceptions 
may  be  exceedingly  clear  and  distinct,  with- 
out his  possessing  "the  faculties  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  language. 

A  third  fact,  of  equal  importance  with  the 
preceding  is,  that  the  sentiment  of  person- 
ality, which  we  express  by  the  word  "  1/* 
seems  to  de|»ciid  on  that  region  of  the  brain 
which  presides  over  the  judgment  of  our 
faculties.  Wc  have  some  reason  for  presum- 
ing that  certain  animals  partake  this  senti- 
ment of  personality  with  us,  although  they 
arc  incapable  of  expressing  it ;  however,  it 
is  evident  that  the  personal  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  sign  "  I,"  does  not  constitute 
the  essence  of  man,  as  certain  psychologists 
pretend,  because,  as  wc  have  already  shown, 
on  essential  attribute  can  never  be  consti- 
tuted by  an  intermitting  phenomenon.  Ob- 
scure theories  of  this  kind  arc  merely  cal- 
culated to  render  philosophy  a  subject  of 
eternal  dispute;  hence  the  physiological 
method  is  here  essentially  necessary  to 
.  communicate  a  proper  direction  to  the  study 
of  the  human  mind.  You  will,  however, 
find  writers  who  profess  that  consciousness 
embraces  all  the  facts  relative  to  sensation, 
to  reason,  to  knowledge,  and  to  volition. 

Hut  how  can  consciousness  comprehend 
all  the  facts  relative  to  our  senses?  Is  this 
possible?  Judge  of  this  yourselves,  now 
that  you  know  how  man  |ms*o**cs  sensa- 
tions before  his  consciousness  is  developed ; 
wo  have  demonstrated  this  in  the  infant,  and 
you  will  presently  see  that  many  animals  in 
whom  we  cannot  imagine  the  existence  of 
personality,  arc  yet  capable  of  perceiving,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Knowledge 
incontcstahly  depends  on  consciousness  in 
the  perfect  man ;  but  this  is  far  from  proving 
that  consciousness  forms  the  essence  of  man, 
whose  nature  docs  not  permit  him  to  possess 
knowledge  at  every  period  of  his  existence. 
The  psychologists  may  content  themselves 
with  similar  explications,  but  not  the  physi- 
fogisrs,  who  attach  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  contemplate 
man  in  all  the  troubles  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected. The  phenomena  of  consciousness  and 
reason  disnppear  during  mndiicss,  anil  if  the 
theory  of  the  psychologists  were  true,  the 
unfortunate  maniacs  who  arc  intrusted  to 
our  care  would  become  animals  instead  of 
men.  Thus  you  see  that  this  system  of 
philosophy  is  a  source  of  interminable  con- 
troversy and  discussion. 

We  have  the  same  objections  to  make 
with  regard  to  volition,  which,  lathe  theory 


now  alluded  to,  is  identified  with  "self." 
The  facts  emanating  from  volition  are  only 
met  with  in  conditions  where  the  intelligence 
predominates  over  the  instincts  and  senti- 
ments.   The  erection  of  the  principle  "  self 
into  a  primitive  faculty  is  an  net  of  absurdity 
which  we  cannot  defend  without  a  violent 
abstraction ;  and  a  philosophical  doctrine 
founded  on  such  a  principle  must  soon  fall. 
It  is  plausible  enough  to  say  that  man  only 
exists  so  long  as  he  feels  himself  free,  and 
is  master  of  his  actions,  but  a  medical  man 
will  never  believe  that  a  maniac,   or  an 
apoplectic,  or  an  asphyxiated  patient  is  an 
animal ;  he  will  never  admit  this  doctrino 
on  examining  on  embryo  or  a  child.     Ho 
says,  "This  is  a  man,  though  as  yet  in  a 
state  of  imperfect  development  ;"  a  theory 
which  contradicts  and  overthrows  al!  the 
facts  thatwc  observe  in  natural  history,  and 
which  tends  to  produce  a  fnntastical  and 
arbitrary  creed,  cannot  survive  the  present 
day,  when  every  branch  of  knowledge  is  on 
the  advance  under  the  guidance  of  observa- 
tion. 

Wc  have  now  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  animal  creation,  and  sec  how  fvr  the  as- 
sertions wo  have  made  are  strengthened  by 
a  comparison  of  man  with  inferior  beings. 
You  already  know  the  various  faculties  ob- 
served in  man;  we  shall  find  the  greater 
part  of  them  in  animals.  Let  us  cotmnenco 
with  the  most  simply  organized  beings,  and 
ascend  to  those  of  a  higher  class.  In  the 
infusoria  and  polypi,  sentiments,  move- 
ment, and  instincts,  arc  all  confounded  to- 
gether. ]  do  not  pretend  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  nervous  substance  which  enters 
into  their  composition;  their  whole  sub- 
stance constitutes  a  sentient  and  contractile? 
matter.  There  is  here  a  field  for  several 
important  researches*,  but,  without  com- 
mitting myself  to  anything  absolute,  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  we  cannot  distinguish 
in  these  animals  nny  phenomena  depending 
on  senses,  from  phenomena  produced  by 
instincts,  sentiments,  or  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Feeling  and  motion  arc  all  we  can 
discover  in  this  class  ;  a  stimulus  produces 
a  movement,  and  it  is  only  by  the  latter 
phenomena  that  we  can  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  feeling  in  them. 

In  animals  of  a  more  elevated  class,  the 
annclidcs*and  the  red-blooded  worms,  we 
find  only  one  external  sense,  that  of  touch, 
which,  moreover,  is  more  fully  developed  on 
one  part  of  the  body  than  another ;  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  animal  is  always  advHnccd  the 
first,  to  examine  external  bodies ;  here  is  an 
improvement  in  organization  and  faculty, 
when  compared  with  zoophytes.  Hut  this  ex- 
ternal sense  is  still  very  limited.  A  single 
internal  nerve  presides  over  nutrition  and 
sensation ;  it  determines  all  motions  neces- 
sary for  the  apprehension  of  food ;  for  gene- 
ration; sometimes  for  retreat  from  danger; 
but  it  principally  directs  such  movements  as 
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lire  lubtcrvient  to  nutrition.  These  differ- 
ent actions  emanate  from  an  internal  stimu- 
lation and  an  externa)  sense  of  touch ;  they 
are  phenomena  of  simple  instinct;  wo  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  sentiments  or  intellectual 
faculties. 

In  a  still  more  perfect  class  of  animals, 
the  mollnsca,  we  find  certain  S|>ccic8,  the 
tuiall,  for  example,  endowed  with  a  moic 
complicated  organization  mid  moro  nu- 
merous faculties.  We  hero  find  a  mouth 
and  sensitive  ap)»aratus ;  we  sec  the  animal 
examining  external  bodies,  preferring  some 
to  others,  avoiding  this  one  and  seeking  that; 
entering  his  shell  at  the  approach  of  danger ; 
choosing  the  most  convenient  attitude  for 
the  work  of  reproduction  of  his  species; 
withdrawing  himself  from  such  meteoro- 
logical influences  as  are  disagreeable,  and, 
on  tho  contrary,  presenting  his  l»ody  to  those 
of  a  different  itaturo.  Instinct  is  much 
more  fully  developed  in  the  suail  than  in  the 
Infusoria,  the  zoophytes,  or  tho  worms,  but 
as  yet  we  And  no  trace  of  sentiments.  There 
is  a  single  centra)  norvous  system,  but  it  is 
more  perfectly  organized  towards  the  ex- 
tremity which  is  destined  to  communicate 
with  external  ladies.  Tito  animal  also  |»os- 
sosmcs  a  rudiment  of  cerebellum,  ami  even 
of  a  cerebrum,  forming  I  ho  ganglia  con- 
nected with  the  Insertion  of  the  norves  dis- 
tributed to  the  organ  of  touch. 

We  now  arrive  at  insects,  and  And  a  sense 
extremely  developed;  hore  the  organ  of 
sight  predominates  over  the  rest  of  tho  or- 
ganization, and  its  apparatus  is  so  consider- 
able as  to  constitute  the  major  part  of  the 
cerebral  nervous  system.  This  furnishes 
us  an  example  of  the  proposition  advanced 
in  a  former  part  of  the  lecture,  viz.,  that 
the  external  sense  alone  does  not  constitute 
the  organ  of  sensation.  Besides  the  optic 
nerves,  which  are  numerous,  and  terminate 
externally  in  so  many  small  organs,  destined 
to  receive  the  luminous  rays,  the  greater 
part  of  the  brain  is  formed  by  the  central 
termination  of  these  same  nerves.  We  can 
easily  conceive  how  the  Impulse  towards 
movement  is  principally  derived  from  this 
nervous  mass,  acted  on  by  the  perception 
of  luminous  bodies,  a  circumstance  neces- 
sary for  exploring  flowers  &c.  Generation, 
in  this  curious  class  of  minimis,  is  governed 
by  the  cerebellum.  Deliberation  is  but  very 
feebly  sketched. 

Reptiles  and  fishes  form  a  class  of  ani- 
mals still  more  advanced  than  those  hitherto 
spoken  of.  Their  organization  is  still  more 
complicated,  and  their  faculties  more  nu- 
merous. Reptiles,  in  particular,  required  a 
lionntiful  supply;  for  tho  acquisition  of 
food  is  often  only  obtained  by  patience,  cun- 
ning, attack.  Sec.  They  possess  instincts 
much  moro  developed ;  they  receive  several 
impressions  at  tho  same  time,  and  hence  are 
called  on  to  deliberate  what  particular  im- 
pression should  be  obeyed,     if  an  enemy 


inspires  little  terror,  they  attack  him  with- 
out hesitation ;  in  the  contrary  case  they 
avoid  him ;  they  combine,  in  a  word,  their 
movements  according  to  the  danger  which 
threatens  thorn.  Thus  you  seo  we  discover 
a  sketch,  though  faint,  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  sentiments  in  reptiles ;  frogs 
assomble  together  in  society ;  certain  Ashes 
form  hands,  and  constantly  travel  together. 
The  instinct  become*  clcvutod  in  prt>|»ortion 
to  the  higher  development  of  the  organ*  of 
sense,  and  consequently  with  the  increased 
number  of  impressions  communicated  by 
external  objects. 

Finally,  in  ascending  to  birds  and  the 
mammalia,  we  arrive  at  a  class  of  animals 
which  is  little  removed  from  man.  Here 
we  still  And  tbe  instincts  predominant,  but 
sentimonts  commence  to  show  themselves, 
and  it  in  impossible  to  deny  that  they  |>os- 
scss  certain  faculties  of  llio  intellect.  They 
evidently  rotain  the  images  of  bodies,  and 
arc  perfectly  able  to  recognise  objects  which 
they  have  once  seen.  We  cannot  bo  con* 
vinccd  of  this  by  any  oral  testimony  on 
their  part,  but  it  is  proved  by  induction. 
Though  a  dog  cannot  speak  and  communi- 
cate his  feelings,  it  is  cvidont  that  he  re- 
cognises his  master,  or  any  other  individual 
with  whose  person  he  is  familiar;  that  ho 
becomes  attached  to  his  benefactor,  and 
avoids  those  who  treat  him  ill ;  that  he  has 
perfect  remembrance  of  tho  shed  which 
covers  him,  &c.  A  thousand  facts  prove 
that  ho  thinks  of  these  objects  when  far  re- 
moved from  them,  regrets  their  absence, 
and  views  with  pleasure  preparations  for  a 
voyage  which  he  imagines  will  bring  him 
nearer  his  home.  The  dog,  therefore,  like 
ourselves,  possesses  sensation,  perception, 
comparison,  and  memory,  and  in  many 
cases  ho  seems  only  to  want  language  to 
become  an  intelligent  being.  We  might 
even  accord  to  him  a  scntimont  of  person- 
ality, but  this  he  is  unable  to  express.  The 
dog  is  endowed  with  sentimonts,  for  he  loves 
the  friends  of  his  master,  while  he  hates 
and  attacks  his  enemies;  we  discover  in 
him  marks  of  gratitude,  resentment,  pride, 
goodness,  imitation,  emulation,  envy,  and, 
perhaps,  even  some  shade  of  imagination. 
Several  animal*  possess  the  faculties  of  asso- 
ciation and  friendship.  Thus  soiiio  tribes 
unite  together  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
in  bands ;  others  reserve  to  themselves  cer- 
tain tracts  of  land  for  this  purpose,  from 
which  they  expel  all  intruders.  They  have 
a  Axed  habitation,  and  defend  it  with  obsti- 
nacy. They  possess  the  idea  of  property. 
The  different  faculties  we  have  now  enume- 
rated, are  found  in  various  degrees  of  modi- 
fication, from  reptiles  up  to  the  mammalia 
which  approach  nearest  to  man.  These 
animals  partako  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
sentiments,  cs|>ccially  those  of  highly  deve- 
loped faculties,  such  as  the  elephant,  the 
phoca,  &o.    The  orang-outang  would  fur- 
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ntsh  some  curious  matter  upon  the  point, 
but  we  most  wait  for  more  accurate  obser- 
vations. 

We  now  arrive  at  man,  the  lord  of  crea- 
tion. Hut  man  is  far  from  enjoying  the 
prc-cmiiiciicc  which  distinguishes  him  ab 
initio.  As  embryo,  foetus,  and  infant,  he 
passes  through  the  various  links  of  the  zo- 
ological chain,  before  he  arrives  at  perfect 
development.  Subject,  in  the  beginning,  to 
the  simple  laws  of  organic  chemistry,  he 
lives  without  instincts,  sentiments,  or  intel- 
lect; he  next  appears  on  a  level  with  the 
infusoria  and  zoophytes,  and  gradually  ac- 
quires instinct  and  sentiment :  finally,  the 
intelligence  becomes  dcvclo|>cd  under  the 
influence  of  internal  mid  external  impres- 
sions, with  sensation  and  perception.  Here 
we  arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  animal 
perfectibility.  "  Diit  In  whntdocs  this  con- 
sist?" This  is  a  capital  question,  which  we 
must  endeavour  to  answer.  "  What  consti- 
tutes the  superiority  of  man  over  brutes  ? 
Docs  he  excel  them  by  the  possession  of 
more  exquisitely-constructed  senses?"  No. 
In  this  point  he  is  inferior.  The  eagle  has 
a  keener  eye,  the  dog  an  olfactory  apparatus 
(if  much  finer  tact.  "  Do  wc  find  man's  supe- 
riority in  the  instincts  ?"  No.  The  instincts 
of  other  animals  are  more  powerful  than 
ours,  for  the  wants  by  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed manifest  themselves  more  clearly, 
and  arc  satisfied  by  actions  of  much  greater 
energy*  It  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  more 
elevated  sentiments,  and  more  capacious  in- 
tellect ;  of  a  higher  attracting  power ;  it 
is  hy  tlio  waul  we  feel,  mid  the  faculty  we 
possess,  of  comparing  oursclvcn  with  other 
bodies,  and,  again,  of  comparing  our  differ- 
ent faculties  one  with  another ;  it  is  by  the 
faculty  of  creating  signs  for  things,  that  is 
to  say,  attaching  our  sensations,  perceptions, 
judgments*  instincts,  sentiments,  &c,  to 
certain  sounds,  colours,  and  forms:  in  a 
word,  it  is  by  making  others  think  with  us 
and  for  us,  that  we  excel  the  animal  crea- 
tion. You  will  presently  see  how  the  for- 
mation of  signs  enables  us  to  multiply  our 
knowledge ;  but  I  cannot  help  observing 
here  that  tho  influence  of  lnnguage  has  Ikjcii 
exaggerated  by  those  who  say  that  our  su- 
periority and  progress  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  must  depend  on  signs,  because 
animals  possess,  in  common  with  us,  per- 
ceptions and  judgment.  This  assertion 
shows  that  its  authors  are  ignorant  of  the 
sentiments,  and  place  all  intelligences  on 
the  same  level. 

Thus  you  sec  how  man  is  raised  to  the 
elevated  rank  which  he  holds  uhovc  aui- 
iiiaM  hy  his  intelligence;  for  the  faculty  of 
producing  and  applying  signs  belongs  evi- 
dently to  the  intelligence \  but  these  differ- 
ent phenomena  depend  on  different  organ i- 
ftitious  \  and  hence  no  one  can  be  explained 
by  another.  This  important  fact,  which 
could  only  be  demonstrated  by  the  anatomy 


and  physiology  of  the  brain,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  method  founded  hy  Gall,  is 
highly  worthy  of  your  attention.  But  we 
must  defer  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
until  the  time  of  another  meeting. 
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Mr.  JOHN  NUSSEY  Examined. 

1. — You  arc  master  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  and  apothecary  to  the  King's 
household  ? — Yes. 

2. — What  is  an  apothecary? — At  present 
there  arc  perhaps  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  individuals  In  the  whole  town  prac- 
tising pharmacy  exclusively,  but  the  a|H>- 
thecary  is  a  person  who  attends  an  indi- 
vidual afflicted  with  some  internal  disease, 
not  requiring  external  or  manual  aid,  who 
prcseril»c8  for  the  cure,  and  supplies  the 
iiiedie.iuc.  Hut  the  supplying  the  medicine 
U  not  an  essential  part  of  it.  J n  my  situa- 
tion in  lifo,  1  am  sometimes  called  ti|K>u  to 
prescribe  without  sending  medicine;  and 
thero  aro  other  a]K>tbccarics  who  do  the 
same  at  times. 

3.— Does  the  College  of  Physicians  recog- 
nise the  apothecary  as  entitled  to  prescribe  ? 
— It  has  not  been  legally  disputed  within 
my  memory.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
private  feelings  may  be. 

4.— What  is  the  number  of  apothecaries 
in  London? — The  general  practitioners  of 
London  may  be  about  one-twelfth  of  tho 
general  practitioners  of  England  and  Wales. 
In  1812  and  1813  the  Association  of  Apo- 
thecaries calculated  that  the  general  prac- 
titioners in  England  and  Wales  then 
amounted  to  about  12,000 ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  forming  a  moro  correct  estimate 
of  the  precise  number ;  wc  mode  the  at- 
tempt, hut  found  it  fruitless. 

5. — Might  not  an  approximation  to  accu- 
racy bo  made,  by  taking  Hudson's,  or  any 
other  trade  list? — No,  because  there  arc  so 
many  individuals  calling  themselves  gene- 
ral practitioners  who  have  no  right  to  do  so. 

6. — What  may  be  considered  a  customary 
apprentice-fee  when  a  youth  is  bound  to  a 
member  of  your  society  ? — About  150  gui- 
neas on  the  average.     The  indenture   is 
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drawn  out  in  the  prcsenco  of  the  matter  and 
wardens  of  the  Company. 

7.— Do  tho  apprentices  undergo  any  ex- 
amination previously  to  being  bound? — 
Tbey  do,  in  Selects  Profanis,  perhaps  for  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour;  he  is  then  ad- 
mitted an  apprentice,  or  not,  as  tho  case 
may  be,  the  friends  of  each  youth  being 
present.  Tho  fco  for  such  examination  in 
tf/.  .'It.  for  the  first  apprentice,  mid  J/.  lihr. 
for  every  subsequent  apprentice. 

II. — Wbut  advantages  do  those  derive  who 
are  bound  apprentices  at  the  Hall? — The 
advantage  of  attending  lectures  upon  ma- 
teria medica  and  botany,  and,  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  of  going  into  the  coun- 
try, with  a  demonstrator  appointed  to  in- 
struct them  in  botany.  Apprentices  to 
general  practitioners,  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Society,  have  nothing  to  do  with  us, 
nor  we  with  tlicm,  nor  their  indentures. 
Botanical  lectures  are  given  at  the  garden 
at  Chelsea,  to  which  medical  students  in 
general  are  admitted.  At  present  there  are 
between  two  and  three  hundred  attending 
every  Wednesday  at  Chelsea  garden.  Our 
own  apprentices,  in  the  hcrbaJizing  excur- 
sions, are  allowed  refreshments  at  the  two 
first  meetings.  There  aro  six  excursions 
in  tho  year. 

I>.— How  is  tho  visitation  of  apothecaries' 
and  druggists'  shops,  by  the  wardons  of 
your  Society,  conducted  ?— The  College  of 
Physicians  call  upon  us  twice  a  year  to  send 
wardens  to  assist  them  in  the  examination  of 
tho  shops,  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  From 
forty  to  fifty  shops  are  generally  visited  in  a 
day.  A  record  of  the  shops  visited,  and  ob- 
servations on  the  drugs,  is  afterwards  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Upon  the  average  tho  visitation  of  each 
shop  lasts  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Besides  these  visitations  the  officers  of  our 
Society  do,  unaccompanied  by  the  censors, 
make  similar  visitations,  by  virtue  of  the 
Act  of  1815,  to  apothecaries' shops,  but  not 
to  those  of  druggists ;  we  havo  no  power 
over  the  druggists.  For  a  great  many  years 
this  search  was  made  every  year :  but  lately 
it  has  been  but  onco  in  two  years,  lasting 
one  day  or  more,  according  to  the  district 
we  visit,  and  the  number  of  visits.  We 
have  gone  thirty  miles  from  London,  but 
not  all  over  England  and  Wales,  though  we 
have  the  power  of  appointing  searchers  in 
the  country.  Attended  by  the  censors  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  we  have  power  to 
visit  druggists'  shops  in  the  city  of  London. 
But  the  visiting  is  not  effectual  in  preventing 
in  London  the  sale  of  bad  medicine.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  oflicicnt ;  there  arc  many 
ways  of  passing  oft'  adulterated  medicines 
which  no  search  can  prevent.  But  the 
present  race  of  general  practitioners,  tor 
the  most  part,  are  men  scarcely  to  hu  sup- 
posed capable  of  fraiuj.  ' 

10.  Does  the  Collage  of  .Physicians  visit 


Apothecaries'  Hall  to  try  your  drugs? — 1 
believo  that  is  the  first  visit  they  pay. 

11.  Are  the  processes  directed  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  invariably  followed 
at  Apothecaries'  ilall  ? — I  believe  most 
faithfully,  as  far  as  they  are  practicable. 
Mr.  Brande  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hcnnell  are 
expected  to  exercise  their  discretion  when 
a  process  is  found  to  lie  impracticable 
There  are  certain  medicine*  which  we  b»ty, 
such,  for  example,  as  quinine,  sulphuric 
nitric,  muriatic,  .tartaric,  and  citric  acids, 
which  wo  buy  in  largo  quantities. 

12.  Has  the  company  ever  been  applied 
to  by  the  College  of  Physicians  to  assbt 
them  in  preparing  the  pharmacopoeia,  or 
had  laid  before  them  a  rough  draft  of  the 
whole  pharmacopoeia,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  observations  of  your  Society  there- 
upon, previous  to  publication?— No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

13.  What  principle  has  guided  the  com- 
pany in  its  selection  of  individuals  for  pro* 
sccution  as  unqualified  practitioners, — as  un- 
licensed npotbecaries  ? — No  Axed  principle. 
Informations  are  sent  to  the  clerk,  who  lay* 
them  before  a  committee,  when  instruction* 
aro  given  to  the  clerk  to  proceed,  or  not,  a.i 
I  hu  case  may  happen.  The  A  |M»tbccnrica'So- 
cicty  havo  had  uu  occasion  to  be  overactive 
in  making  inquiries  as  to  who  are  violating 
tho  Act;  for  there  have  been  abundant  in- 
formations laid  before  them,  more,  in  point 
of  fact,  than  they  have  had  tho  means  of 
prosecuting.  For  we  have  received  in  tho 
last  three  months  more  informations  than  at 
any  previous  time.  We  pay  an  individual 
and  a  clerk  an  annual  sum  for  looking  after 
such  cases  iu  London  and  its  neighbour- 
howl. 

U.  Tho  object  of  tho  statute  being  to 
prevent  those  persons  from  exercising  the 
functions  of  an  apothecary  who  are  "wholly 
ignorant,  and  utterly  incompetent  to  tho 
exercise  of  such  functions,"  are  the  indi- 
viduals whom  the  Society  has  selected  for 
prosecution,  those  particular  individuals 
who,  out  of  the  many  violators  of  the  sta- 
tute, appeared  upon  inquiry  to  he  the  most 
ignorant?— I  should  certainly  say  so;  for 
the  most  flagrant  cases  have  been  always 
ihcfirtt  selected  for  prosecution. 

15.  Yet,  if  the  choice  of  the  persons  to 
be  prosecuted  depends  as  you  say  upon  the 
informations  of  other,  oftentimes  interested 
parties,  do  not  prosecutions  fall,  not  so 
much  on  the  most  incompetent  as  on  the 
most  successful  unqualified  practitioners? 
— I  think  such  men  have  seldom  or  never 
been  selected  for  prosecution ;  the  number 
of  |>ciialtics  recovered  would  establish  that 
point.  1  believe  the  Society  have  received 
but  130/.  in  penalties  from  tho  first  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1815;  therefore  they  could 
not  be  men  of  very  considerable  reputation 
who  were  prosecuted. 

15*.— The  Committee  have  before  them  a 
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letter  from  a  practitioner  in  the  country, 
who  states  the  following  facts :  "  1  studied 
medicine  in  Edinburgh,  during  seven  years, 
under  Professors  Gregory,  Duncan,   Bar- 
clay, Munro,  Fife,  A.  Duncan,  Thatcher, 
to  whom  I  was  an  assistant,  and  Allen ;  at 
tho  Royal  Infirmary  I  was  a  dresser  and  an 
assbtaut  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  Professor  Russell.    I  matri- 
culated at  the  University,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1824,  and  have  been  practising  ever 
since  In  a  town  where  the  second  year  I 
was  unanimously  elected  medical  attendant 
to  the  parish,  and  surgeon  to  the  yeomanry 
cavalry.     A  year  ago,  information  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Society   was    given   of  my 
practising;  and  1  received  a  notice,  through 
Mr.  Uacot,  that  proceedings  wcro  to  be  in- 
stituted ngainst  me  immediately,  for  prac- 
tising as  an  a|iolhccary  without  a  license. 
I  defended  the  action,  which  cost  me  400/. 
After  this,  to  cnnblo  me  to  ditpensowith 
impunity,  I  took  a  partner  who  was  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Society,  and  I  have  now  re- 
ceived auothcr  notic?,  that  proceedings  arc 
again  to  he  commenced  forthwith."    Now, 
Mr.  Nnsscy,  if  this  statement  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, it  would  appear  that  tlpc  Society  docs 
not  confine  its  prosecutions  to  the  most  Ig- 
norant  and   incom|»ctcnt  persons? — That 
may  be  true,  Sir,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  in  the  first  instance,  what  the 
qualifications  are  of  such  individuals.    In- 
formations are  sent  to  us  by  other  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  who  represent  the  hard- 
ship of  an  active  and  intelligent  man  run- 
ning away  with  the  business  that  fonncrly 
belonged  to  them  ;  aud  tho  Society  have  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed  at  onco  against 
tnch  a  man,  lie  being  an  irregular  practi- 
tioner.   I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  what  this 
gentleman  has  stated  with  regard  to  his 
education.    But  an  educated  man,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  livelihood,  will  often  de- 
scend to  such  base  means  as  to  render  him 
obnoxious  to  his  professional  brethren  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  that  view  men 
are  very  frequently  pointed  out  to  its.    For 
example,  an  individual  take*  n  parish,  put 
np  to  the  lowest  bidder,  for  67.  a  year,  and  it 
is  wholly  impossible  that  medical  attendance 
can  be  what  it  ought,  at  a  price  so  absurdly 
low.    A  man  who  will  degrade  himself  so 
far,  not  being  a  qualified  man,  is  suroly  a 
fair  object  for  the  Company's  notice. 

16.— Yes,  but  tho  preamble  to  the  statute 
does  not  consider  the  takers  of  low  contracts, 
but  the  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  persons  who 
ought  to  bo  guarded  against  Do  you  not 
consider  that  the  latter,  rather,  arc  the  fit 
objects  for  prosecution ?— 1  do  certainly; 
and  every  discretion  has  becu  exercised 
with  regard  to  that. 

16*.— Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  every 
case  of  Information  Inquiry  is  first  made  by 
your  Society  what  has  been  the  medical 
education;  and  that  If  It  bo  a  man  of  re- 


spectable medical  attainments,  you  forbear 
to  prosecute  ?— That  has  been  our  rule,  to  a 
certain  extent.  \Vhcneveran  information 
is  brought  before  the  Society,  our  clerk 
writes  to  some  ngent  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  collect  information  concerning  the  quali- 
fications of  the  party  accused,  and  evidenco 
of  practice,  and  upon  tho  re|K>rt  of  such 
agents  we  determine  whether  we  shall  pro- 
ceed or  not. 

17.  But  your  inquiry  seems  to  be  directed 
rather  to  ascertain  the  iruth  of  the  informa- 
tion, than  the  medical  attainments  of  tho 
individual  ?— Sometimes  it  may  be  so. 

18. — Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  seek  for  evi- 
dence of  the  education  of  the  party  as  an 
ujMithccnry  ?-W«  only  apply  to  some  agetit 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

19.—  Is  not  information  respecting  his 
medical  education  likely  to  come  with  most 
accuracy  from  himself;  and  then  would  it 
not  bo  easy  for  you  to  ascertain  whether 
the  information  was  correct ;  and  then  to 
consider  whether  his  education  fitted  him 
to  practise  as  ait  apothecary ;  and  if  so,  to 
forbear  prosecuting  him  ?  Would  not  this  he 
most  consonant  with  the  preamble  of  tho 
Act  ?— Yes ;  if  tho  power  of  the  Society  was 
discretionary,  but  as  it  is  not  so,  I  think 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
against  him  for  the  lake  of  those  who  are 
already  qualified. 

20.  Prom  what  words  in  the  statute  is  it 
that  you  collect,  that  it  is  imperative  on 
you  to  prosecute? — Perhaps  it  would  be 
difficult  to  quote  any  such  words*  but  as  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  in  existence,  it  is  our 
duty  to  comply  with  that  Act.  The  14th 
clause,  however,  is  pointed  out  to  me  as  be- 
ing the  imperative  one.  But  we  have  not 
anything  like  the  pecuniary  means  of  pro- 
ceeding with  even  a  moiety  of  the  infor- 
mations that  are  sent  to  us ;  even  the  last 
that  we  tried  cost  us  400/. 

21.  In  allusion  to  the  low  rates  at  which 
unqualified  practitioners  contract  for  tho 
medical  care  of  the  parish  |>oor,  you  used 
the  expression,  "  descend  to  such  base  means 
as  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  their  pro- 
fessional brethren  in  the  neighbourhood." 
Are  you  aware  that  many  licentiates  of  your 
own  Society  take  contracts  on  terms  inade- 
quate, one  would  suppose,  to  pay  merely  for 
tho  medicine? — 1  am  afraid  that  that  is  too 
true. 

22.— Can  a  |*crson  who  never  has  been  an 
apothecary  become  a  member  of  your  So- 
ciety, either  by  patrimony  or  by  serving  au 
apprenticeship  to  a  member ;  or,  if  he  bo 
already  an npothecary,  by  purchase?— Yes. 

23,  24.  — What  is  patrimony? — A  free- 
man's son,  for  example. 

25.  Would  it  be  expedient  to  allow  seuc- 
nil  practitioners  to  charge  for  attendance 
instead  of  medicine  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable.  It  would  tend  to  raise  their 
character. 
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26.  Are  there  any  defect*  in  the  Act  of 
1815  which  require  to  be  remedied  .'—There 
are  several.  Clause  3,  which  relates  to  the 
visiting  of  shops,  imposes  a  most  ungrate* 
ful  office  ou  the  Society.  There  are  also 
somo  difficulties  about  recovering  the  pe- 
nalty imposed  by  it ;  we  have  never  reco- 
vered one.  Clauso  2<i  is  so  loosely  drawn, 
that  I  believe  penalties  of  f»/.  and  imdor  5/. 
cannot  bo  recovered.  The  5th  clause  hod 
its  origin  in  some  private  dispute  between 
a  general  practitioner  and  the  College  of 
Physicians.  It  requires  the  apothecary  to 
make  up  a  prescription,  not  that  he  shall 
be  paid  for  so  doing.  It  was  very  much 
resisted  at  the  timo  of  passing.  It  was 
forced  upon  the  Company  by  the  College  of 
Physicians.  In  clause  14,  wo  think  that 
instead  of  twenty-one  years,  a  man  should 
not  begin  to  practiw  till  ho  is  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  There  is  clause  1  fi ;  the  ap- 
prenticeship ctaurc;  it  is,  I  conceive,  unne- 
cessarily long :  three  years  would  he  quite 
sufficient,  perhaps  two.  A  young  man's 
whole  education  might  be  embraced  in  five 
years ;  but  an  apprenticeship  is  indispens- 
able, though  tho  necessary  manipulations 
might  bet  learnt  in  onoycara/fcr  tho  student 
hail  gone  through  his  studies  in  tho  hospital 
and  iecttirc-rooiu. 

27. — If  the  apprenticeships  were  lessened 
to  one  or  two  years,  would  general  practi- 
tiouers  receive  us  largo  apprentice-fees  as 
they  now  do?— Certainly  not;  they  could 
have  no  pretensions  to  it ;  the  fee  Is  sup- 
posed to  go  towards  the  board  and  lodging. 
28.— In  a  five-years'  apprenticeship,  is  a 
part  of  the  time  often  passed  in  a  way  not 
calculated  to  prepare  a  young  man  for  prac- 
tice?—I  should  say  from  what  I  have  seen, 
that  no  disadvantage  arises  to  a  young  man 
from  passing  three,  four,  or  fivo  years  in 
apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary.  I  am  not 
aware  that  young  men  follow  menial  offices 
in  such  apprenticeships. 

21). — Are  there  any  other  defects  in  the 
Act?— The  penalties  imposed  by  clauses  17, 
IB,  and  22,  ore  never  recovered ;  and  no  in- 
formations are  ever  given  to  the  .Society  re- 
garding assistants. 

30. — Are  many  persons  examined  previous 
to  their  becoming  assistants?  Do  most  of 
them  serve  as  assistants  without  previous 
examination? -The  majority  arc  serving 
without  having  been  examined,  but  there 
is  no  power  of  recovering  the  penalty  for 
this  in  the  Act,  as  the  clauso  is  defective. 
Clause  20,  which  relates  to  the  enforcing  of 
penalties,  is  very  burdensome  to  us  as  a 
body,  and  subjects  us  to  a  great  deal  of 
obloquy  and  a  prodigious  expense,  and  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 

31.— And  after  incurring  all  this  expense 
and  ohlocjuy,  is  not  the  number  of  unquali- 
fied practitioners  very  great  ? — 1  believe  so, 
from  all  that  I  hear. 
32 .—Would  a  more  rigorous  exercise  of 


power  under  the  Act  of  1815,  prevent  un- 
qualified men  from  practising? — I  do  not 
see  why  any  man  practising  irregularly, 
should  not  have  a  summary  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him,  before  a  magistrate. 

33. — When  you  find  all  classes  employing 
unqualified  practitioners,  can  it  be  expected 
that  summary  process  will  put  down  irregu- 
lar practice? — It  would  certainly  leml  to 
do  so  more  than  the  present  law ;  but  the 
law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  appears  to  me 
to  fail  of  attainiug  nil  that  it  contemplated. 
34.-— The  Act  of  1815  reserves  to  chemists 
and  druggists  whatsoever  privileges  thoy 
possessed  at  the  timo  the  bill  passed ;  among 
which  they  reckon  tho  privilege  of  prescrib- 
ing and  dispensing  in  their  own  shops :  does 
not  this  privilege  occasion  medicine  to  be 
practised  by  a  number  of  persons  who  have 
not  received  any  regular  medical  education  ? 
— Most  undoubtedly. 

35. — Why  would  you  put  down  unqualified 
practitioners  of  one  description,  when  you 
maintain  in  possession  of  a  right  to  practise 
an  unlimited  number  of  persons  of  another 
description,  who  for  the  most  part  have  re- 
ceived no  medical  instruction  whatever? — I 
do  not  admit  that  the  chemists  ami  druggists 
have  tho  |K»wcr  of  prescribing. 

3o\ — Do  they  not  conteiid  that  they  havo 
the  right  to  prescribe  in  their  own  shops ; 
mid  do  they  not  exercise  that  right? — That 
may  be ;  but  tho  law  is  decidedly  against 
them. 

37.—  Has  any  prosecution  been  instituted 
by  your  Society  against  a  chemist  and  drug- 
gist?—No. 

38. — Surely  the  chemists  and  druggists 
have  exercised  that  right  since  1815?— Yes; 
but  it  is  in  piivatc.  Wo  have  no  means  of 
gutting  information  upon  that  |K»iut. 

3i>. — What  alteration  do  you  propose  in 
clause  28,  which  relates  to  chemists  and 
druggists  ?•— We  think,  as  the  chemists  and 
druggists  have  become  so  numerous,  and 
are  in  some  degree  usurping  the  rights  of 
general  practitioners,  that  they  should  bo 
examined  and  licensed. 

•JO. — Licensed  to  do  what  ? — To  coni|K)iiud 
and  dispense  medicine. 
41.— And  to  prcscribo? — 1  think  not. 
42. — Ought  army  and  navy  surgeons,  who 
have  been  strictly  examined  by  ono  of  tho 
Medical  Hoards,  to  be  allowed  without 
further  examination  to  practise  as  general 
practitioners  ? — By  all  means. 

43.— In  the  Act  of  1826,  of  one  year's 
duration,  was  not  that  provided  ? — It  was. 

44 — Why  was  its  duration  limited  to  one 
year  ? — I  bclicvo  it  was  in  consequence  of 
applications  from  the  Scotch  Universities, 
hut  it  was  understood  at  the  time  that  so 
much  of  that  Act  as  gave  to  army  and  navy 
surgeons  the  privilege  of  practising  as  ge- 
neral practitioners,  should  be  rccnactcd. 

44*. — And  was  it  in  consequence  of  an  over- 
sight, that  army  and  navy  surgeons  were  not 
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included  in  the  Act  of  18 1 A  us  general  prac- 
titioners ?— I  believe  so;  and  wo  were  always 
prepared  to  admit  Iwth  them  and  surgeons 
and  assistant-surgeons  of  the  East  India 
Company.  I  do  not  know  that' any  prose- 
cutions have  ever  been  instituted  by  our 
Society  against  them  for  contravening  the 
statute  of  1815. 

45. — Of  all  the  branches  of  the  medical 
profession,  is  not  that  of  the  general  prac- 
titioners the  most  important,  from  their 
numbers  and  large  proportion  of  practice, 
and  their  respectability  ?—  I  think  it  is  so. 

46. — Ought  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  this  hrnnch  of  the  profession  to  he  cn- 
triiKU'd  to  ulMtnrd  otherwise  constituted  Until 
the  board  of  your  Society? — Not  until  it 
is  made  out  thnt  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany t\o  not  fulfil  their  duties. ) 

47.  l>o  you  sec  any  objections  to  joining 
deputies  from  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicians  with  members  of  your  Society, 
to  examine  candidates  as  general  practition- 
ers ?— I  do  see  many  objections  to  such  n 
course.  Until  a  better  understanding  sub- 
sists between  the  three  branches,  I  appre- 
hend that  a  board  so  composed  would  lie 
generally  disputing  nml  wrangling,  and  that 
the  n|iothccarics  would  have  no  chance  at  all 
with  the  physicians  and  surgeons. 

48.  Has  there  not  been  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  to  look  nimn  apothecaries  as  au 
inferior  branch  of  the  profession?— I  very 
much  fear  that,  as  the  general  practitioner 
may  Ik*  prenumed  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
hoth  the  phyHicinn  and  the  surgeon,  those 
two  IfOtUet  trouM  attempt,  at  far  at  lay  in 
their  /tower,  tn  tteprett  ttitt  fairer  the  eharae* 
ter  nf  the  tffttnat prartitfanert. 

4!>. — If  a  Dill  for  amending  the  Act  of 
181f»  were  introduced  into  Parliament,  how 
far  would  it  be  supported  by  your  Society  ? 
—I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

60.— Ought  not  all  general  practitioners 
tn  he  eligible  ton  general  medical  council  or 
board?—  I  really  run  see  no  objection. 

51.— Ought  not  a  person  licensed  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  Ireland,  to  bo  privileged 
to  exercise  his  profession  throughout  every 
part  of  the  United  Empire  ?— Yes,  I  think 
to,  and  to  be  eligible,  as  medical  officers,  for 
election  to  county  infirmaries,  jails,  &c. 

52. — Has  your  Society  any  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  lward  of  examiners  may  law- 
fully examine  candidates  on  midwifery  ? — 
Yes,  there  arc  great  doubts. 
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53.  Toti  formerly  acted  as  chairman  to 
the  General  Association  of  Apothecaries  and 
Surgeon  -  apothecaries  of  England  and 
Wales? -I  did. 


54.  Was  the  Act  of  1815  occasioned  by 
the  proceedings  and  petitions  of  that  Asso- 
ciation .'—Unquestionably. 

55.  Was  the  13111  passed  in  such  a  shape  as 
the  Association  approved  of  ?— Not  exactly. 
The  Act  differed  very  much  from  the  pro- 

Sosed  Bill ;  however,  the  Bill  drawn  by  the 
ociety  of  Apothecaries  was  submitted  to 
the  Association,  and  we  assented  to  it,  find- 
ing that  wo  could  do  no  better.  The  prin- 
cipal opposition  to  the  Bill  prepared  by  the 
Association,  was  made  by  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  Bill  was  also 
most  strenuously  opposed  by  the  chemists 
and  druggists,  but  they  withdrew  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  clause  reserving  to  tliciu 
their  rights. 

50. — On  the  passing  of  the  Act,  were  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  disposed  to  carry 
the  statute  into  effect  in  a  manner  conducive 
to  the  public  interest?— Undoubtedly  so, 
generally  speaking,  but  it  required  some 
trouble  to  convince  them  of  the  course  they 
ought  to  pursue.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  come 
iijKin  them  by  surprise ;  for  although  they 
had  solicited  the  Bill,  yet  I  am  sure  the 
greater  part  of  them  did  not  know  the  im- 
|Kirtant  duties  and  powers  which  had  de- 
volved upon  them. 

57. — Is  the  course  of  study  enjoined  by  the 
examiners,  making  allowance  for  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  have  to  contend,  credit- 
able to  them  ? — Highly  so.  When  the  court 
of  examiners  first  began,  they  were  quite 
aware  that  students  in  general  were  not  pre- 
pared for  a  very  rigid  examination;  and 
therefore  they  confined  themselves  to  a 
more  limited  range :  but  since  that  period 
they  havo  very  properly  required  a  much 
more  complete  examination,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  effective  one. 

58. — Would  not  the  appointment  of  some 
licentiates  of  the  Society  to  bo  examiners 
be  a  proper  measure?  —  Undoubtedly.  It 
would  be  proper  even  to  make  a  selection 
of  examiners  out  of  the  whole  profession. 
By  restricting  themselves  in  the  way  they 
have  done,  the  Society  have  not  had  so  good 
a  court  as  they  might  have  had. 

59. — Has  not  tho  Society  selected  for  pro- 
secution men  of  the  largest  practice,  and 
left  the  most  ignorant  unmolested? — 1  can- 
not say. 

60. — Must  not  that  bo  tho  necessary  re- 
sult of  their  being  guided  in  their  choice  of 
objects  for  legal  proceedings  solely  by  the 
representations  of  individuals,  generally  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  rivalry  nml  private  in- 
terest ? — I  admit  that,  of  course,  under  such 
circumstance*,  they  must  be  partial  iu  their 
selections. 

61. — What  does  each  prosecution  cost?— 
1  have  heard  that  it  costs  300/.  or  400/. 

62. — So  that,  unless  to  the  right  of  prose- 
cuting you  superadd  enormous  funds,  the 
present  plan  of  putting  down  unqualified 
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practitioners  win  not  succeed  ?— It  la  only  a 
check  upon  them. 

63.  Should  you  prefer  that  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers appointed  to  examine  candidates 
desirous  of  becoming  general  practitioners, 
should  consist  of  general  practitioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries ;  or 
of  members  appointed  severally  by  the 
Apothecaries  and  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
and  Physicians  ? — 1  have  ever  been  of  opi- 
nion that  those  who  intended  pursuing 
cither  branch  of  the  profession,  should  be 
examined  by  that  body  to  which  they  intend 
to  belong:  because,  having  lived  a  great 
many  years  in  London,  i  am  aware  of  the 
jealousy  that  exists  between  those  different 
branches ;  and  therefore  I  conceive  that  a 
board  composed  of  diam ethically  offo« 

81TB    ELKMKNTS   WOtlM  not  do. 

(J  I.— If  a  power  of  regulating  tlio  educa- 
tion of  general  practitioner*  were  entrusted 
to  the  College  of  Physicians,  would  other 
intercuts  than  those  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner be  consulted  ?— I  think  that  the  Col- 
lege would  bo  very  much  disposed  to  look 
after  their  own  interests,  and  leave  those  of 
the  general  practitioner*  ae  muck  at  they 
could  out  of  the  quevtitm.  I  havo  always 
found  the  physician  look  upon  the  general 
practitioner  as  his  inferior. 

fi.V — What  opinion  do  yon  entertain  on 
apprenticeship!*?— 1  think  that  a  live  years' 
apprenticeship  is  necessary.  But  two  or 
three  years  are  sufficient  for  acquiring  all 
the  knowledge  which  the  apothecary's  shop 
is  capable  of  communicating.  There  U  a 
moral  good  to  be  derived  from  it:  for  I 
have  known  yonng  men,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  who  hail  come  to  Lon- 
don to  attend  thu  hospital,  completely  led 
away  from  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  them,  and  ruined.  It  is  much  better  to 
keep  them  under  the  master,  acquiring  in- 
formation in  his  house,  than  to  let  them  loose 
upon  the  public,  to  do  as  they  please  while 
in  the  hospitals. 

66. — But  docs  it  necessarily  follow  that 
tlicy  would  he  let  looso  upon  the  public  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ? — It  does ; 
hccaiitfc  the  class  of  persons  who  bring  up 
their  sons  as  general  practitioners,  cannot 
afford  to  keep  them  at  school  after  the  age  of 
sixteen.  What  are  they  to  do  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  or  nineteen,  at  which  latter  age 
they  ought  to  come  to  the  hospital  ?  But  as 
every  parent  will  regard  an  apprenticeship 
as  a  more  advantageous  mode  of  disposing 
of  his  son,  I  cannot  tell  why  the  Legislature 
should  interfere,  and  compel  parents  to  ap- 
is i  entice  their  sons. 

67. — Do  you  consider  army  and  navy  sur- 
geons, who  have  not  served  an  apprentice- 
ship, an  exception  to  the  rule  of  apprentice- 
ship?—After  they  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  years  in  the  service,  they  acquire 
a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  it  would  be 


very  hard  to  restrict  them  from  comi 
clng  general  practice. 

68. — If  young  men,  not  apprenticed,  in 
addition  to  the  customary  four-years'  coarse 
of  education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
were  to  pats  twelve  months  in  learning 
pharmacy,  why  should  they  not  be  per- 
mitted to  act  as  general  practitioners?— If 
they  can  give  proof  of  tliat,  there  surely 
can  be  no  necessity  for  their  undergoing  an 
apprenticeship. 

69. — Were  a  graduate  at  Oxford  after- 
wards to  study  medicine,  and,  from  the  want 
of  fortune,  be  at  length  precluded  from 
practising  as  a  physician,  why  should  he  be 
prevented  from  acting  as  a  general  practi- 
tioner ?  —  I  see  no  reason  for  preventing 
him. 

70— Ought  general  practitioners  to  be 
permitted  to  charge  for  attendance,  in  pre- 
feronco  to  medicine?-- 1  think  it  would  he 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  to  allow 
them  to  charge  a  moderate  fee  for  their 
visits.  It  would  also  be  much  better  for 
their  patients. 

71. — You  were  for  many  years  a  general 
practitioner  ? — Yes ;  1  retired  from  general 
practice  in  1 81  4, 

72.— Ou  becoming  a  licentiate  of  the  Col- 
lego  of  Physicians,  were  you  required  to 
retire  from  both  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  tho  Company  of  A  pothcenric*  ?  —  1 
was,  by  tho  rules  of  the  Collego  of  Physi- 
cians. 

73.—  On  retiring,  were  vou  required  to 
pay  a  fine  to  both  ? — I  paid  a  fine  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  a  fine,  1  believe, 
is  payable  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries ; 
but  the  latter  did  not  tako  any  fine  from  me. 

74. — In  spite  of  many  imperfections  in 
tho  Act,  do  you  believe  it  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  advantages  to  the  public  ? — 1  know 
it  from  my  own  personal  observation,  and 
I  have  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  that 
opinion  pronounced  by  very  competent  au- 
thority in  the  medical  profession.  I  say 
"  the  gratification/'  because  I  consider  my- 
self as  having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
producing  such  an  Act* 

7.f».— Are  there  any  measures  that  you 
wish  to  recommend,  with  a  view  of  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  tho  A|tothccaries*  Act  ? 
— There  is  one  observation  that  I  woidd 
make.  Whatever  court  of  examiners  is 
appointed,  whether  it  be  of  the  three  medi- 
cal bodies  together,  or  of  the  three  separate, 
no  teacher  of  medicine  in  either  of  the 
branches  should  be  an  examiner. 

76'. — In  order  to  place  him  above  the  im- 
putation of  any  selfish  motive? — Not  only 
the  imputation,  but  the  temptation:  for 
there  may  be  a  temptation ;  and  I  eon  only 
account  for  gentlemen  who  have  been  educated 
at  Kdinhurgh,  and  who  have  recti  red  their 
degree*  there,  being  eubeequcntty  rejected  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  by  imagining  that  soma 
favouritism  must  have  existed  {at  Edinburgh); 
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nnd  I  hare  had  lomo  opportunities  of  know- 
ing that  men,  very  ignorant  indeed^  hate 
panted  (at  Edinburgh)  in  former  year*, 
through  tome  such  cause  ttsfarouritistn. 

77. — Explain  more  distinctly  your  allu- 
sion to  the  rejection  of  candidates  who  had 
passed  at  Edinburgh  ?— When  I  was  an  ex- 
aminer, between  August  1815  aud  1817, 
one  gentleman  came  before  me,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimonials  he  brought,  possessed 
every  requisite  qualification,  but  who,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  tbo  court,  was 
found  most  deficient.  Indeed,  a  great  many 
other  gentlemen  who  have  taken  their  de- 
grees nt  Edinburgh,  have  been  refused  the 
license  of  tbo  Hall;  and  I  can  only  account 
for  tlioir  having  passed,  and  received  the 
degree  of  that  highly  respectable  Univer- 
sity, Ity  suppradng  thnt  there  must  be  some- 
thing defective  in  the  course  of  their  exami- 
nations. 

78.  —  Had  the  Edinburgh  gentlemen 
undergone  five  years'  apprenticeship  to 
a|H>tbccarics  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  ? 
— They  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  an 
examination,  I  presume,  without  showing 
tlirir  indentures. 

7!>. — Would  not  one  ltoard  of  examiners 
Im*  preferable  to  two  boards,  fur  examining 
gmcral  practitioners? — 1  do  not  think  that 
the  board  ought  to  be  a  joint  board  of  sur- 
geons and  apothecaries, 

80. —  Should  all  candidates,  desirous  of 
becoming  general  practitioners,  be  examined 
in  certain  branches  by  tho  Company  of 
A  jtothrntrir*,  mid  in  other  branches  by  the. 
Otic-go  of  Surgeons? — Yea.  The  ttno 
branches  of  practice  are  so  connected,  that  it 
is  altaoxi  ittftossible  to  separate  them. 


Off  TUB   SCKIOUS   EFFECTS   OF   CKRTAIN 

SLIGHT  WOUNDS, 

AND  TUB  TREATMENT  OF  TIIK 

UKSULT1NG   SWELLINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tun  Lancet. 

Sir  :  The  Reports,  from  time  to  time  in 
Tue  Law ckt,  of  Dr.  Wallace's  Clinical 
Lectures,  have,  in  many  instances,  possessed 
-real  interest,  and  presented  tho  profession 
nilli  informal  i.»n  of  much  praclieal  im- 
(MrtaiK'c,  |»articiilarly  as  regards  that  gen- 
lit  inn n'*  treatment  of  scalded  glottis  in 
«>UildrtMi.  and  lor  the  valuable  instruction  I 
have  received  on  that  subject  1  beg  to 
make  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Hut  what  1  have  just  read  in  Tiik  Lan- 
t  i:t  for  May  28,  respecting  the  extraordi- 
nary case  under  the  head  of  "  Wounds, 
seemingly  poisonous,  inflicted  by  a  cock/' 
and  Dr.  Wallace's  remarks  thereon,  have 


certainly  not  a  little  amazed  me.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  boy,  ten  years  old,  received, 
apparently,  two  slight  wounds  on  the  back 
and  palm  of  tbo  left  baud,  from  the  spurs 
of  a  cock ;  immediately  afterwards  he  felt 
pain  in  the  hand,  and  in  tho  night  it  began 
to  swell,  and  continued  to  increase  for  four 
days,  until  it  was  puffed  at  the  palm  and 
back  like  a  boxing-glove,  attended  by  red- 
ness and  inflammation,  which  extended 
some  way  up  tho  arm,  and  a  flushed  cheek 
and  white  tongue.  On  this  "curious  case  " 
as  he  terms  it,  Dr.  Wallace  remarks,  "  How 
were  the  wounds  inflicted,  by  the  bill  or  by 
the  spur?  It  is  said  that  they  were  caused 
by  the  spurs."  Then  follow  tho  subjoined 
extraordinary  comments : — 

"  Now  can  wo  conceive  that  such  consc- 
tpienees  would  so  immediately  have  resulted 
from  wounds  so  trifling,  if  they  were  not 
jtoisoned  wounds?  I  have  several  times 
seen  serious  injuries  result  from  wounds  in- 
flicted by  a  cock.  I  believe  it  has  never 
l>cen  conjectured  that  a  cock  could  inflict, 
even  by  his  hill,  a  poisoned  wound.  Yet  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  this. 
I  believe  that  any  animal,  when  enraged,  is 
capable  of  causing  a  wound  wbieb  may  pre- 
sent more  or  less  " — wore  or  lets  /  that  is,  1 
suppose,  according  to  tho  quantum  of  poison- 
ous rage  the  animal  throws  in  at  the  time — 
"of  tho  characters  of  a  poisoned  wound." 

Then  comes  a  case  in  confirmation  of  this 
view: — "We  have,"  and  gravely  tho  lec- 
turer says  it,  "at  this  moment  an  examplo 
in  the  house,  of  a  wound,  apparently  poi- 
soned, having  been  inflicted  on  a  woman  by 
another  woman's  bite  on  her  finger."  I)ut 
it  is  said  that  the  wound  iu  this  child  was 
caused  by  tho  spur  of  the  cock.  Aye,  by 
the  spur  not  the  bill  How  could  a  poison- 
ous rage  affect  the  spur  ?  As  the  Doctor 
truly  suys,  "  This  increases  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  matters."  A  case  for  the  twclvo 
judges. 

Now  is  not  this  the  very  witchery  of  sur- 
gery, just  as  we  have  instances  in  these  en- 
lightened parts  of  ours,  of  sores  aud  dis- 
eases being  produced  in  pigs,  cows,  horses, 
men,  women,  and  children,  by  what  is 
termed,  and  seriously  believed  in  by  many, 
"over-looking"  and  "ill-wishing,"  and 
which  nothing  can  cure  but  "  charming," 
for  which  there  aro  numerous  professors  of 
high  repute  and  great  practice  ?  But  thcro 
is  nothing  extraordinary  iu  the  rase  if  wo 
view  it  in  a  natural  way.  The  boy  bad  re- 
ceived the  injury  four  days  before  this  re- 
port was  made  upon  his  case.  Dr.  Wallace 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  wounds  being, 
aftjtarcntly,  slight.  "So  slight  were  they 
that  they  did  not  bleed,  nor  can  you  now 
detect  where  they  were  seated."  Tho 
wounds  might  havo  appeared  slight  to  tho 
boy,  or  to  those  about  him,  at  the  time  of 
infliction,  but  they  might  not  be  less  serious 
in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  especially  that 
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on  the  palm,  the  source,  no  doubt,  of  the 
subsequent  injury.  From  the  anatomical 
structure  of  tho  palm,  under  the  integu- 
ments, we  know  that  from  *pp*rtntty  very 
•light  causes,  very  serious  mischiefs  may 
arise,  and  no  instrument  is  more  likely  than 
the  spur  of  a  cock,  to  produce  such  mis- 
chiefs. Tlio  cut  it- lo  of  the  palm  is  thick, 
and  tlio  parts  )>cncath  nru  clastic  und  yield- 
ing. A  smart  stroke  of  the  spur  might, 
therefore,  penetrate,  and  injure  some  deep- 
seated  nervous  tissue  or  tendon,  almost 
without  leaving  the  slightest  outward  ap- 

Itearancc.    As  to  such  a  wound  not  bleed- 
ng,  the  very  circumstances  would  prevent 
such  an  occurrence.    The  spur  might  wound 
deeply,   though  not    enter   deeply,  by  its 
thickor  part  pressing  down  the  elastic  and 
yielding  structure  of  the  palm,  whilst  the 
extreme  point  only  might   penutrnte,   hut 
yet    wound    deeply,  for    the  reasons  just 
stated ;  when,  if  any  small  vessel  were  di- 
vided, the  drop  of  blood  so  produced  would 
be  con  A  ned  inwardly,  by  tho  portion  of  the 
paiin  regaining  its  natural  state,  ami  acting 
as  a  valve,  facilitated  in  effecting  this  by 
the  oblique  direction   of  the  curved  spur. 
I  have  myself  known  a  deep  puncture  made 
with  n  cock's  spur  in  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
where  very  serious  conscqucncos  followed, 
without  the  slightoxt  appearance  of  blood 
upon  the  find  infliction  of  the  wound,  just 
as  a  trochar  tuny  bu  thrust  into  a  dropsical 
abdomen,  without  a  drop  of  blood  being 
produced.    So  also  a  pin,  without  any  blood 
following,  may  be  forced  through  the  Anger, 
—an  accident  which  happened    to  myself 
when  I  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  while 
at  piny  in  the  nursery.     In   an  instant   I 
felt  a  sickish  sensation,  hut  not  the  smallest 
sensation  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  nud  shortly 
alter,  to  my  astoiiishiiicut,  I  discovered  a 
very  long  pin  sticking  directly  through  my 
finger.     On  withdrawing  it,   scarcely  any 
mark  was  perceptible ;  and  none  whatever 
in  an  hour  or  two  after.    Neither  pain,  nor 
heat,  nor  redness,  nor  any  ill  effects  what- 
ever, arose  from  this  really  curious  accident. 
Hut  the  reverse  of  nil  this  might  have  takeu 
place,  nnd  lockjaw  and  dcuth  might  have 
been   tho   consequence,   and    all,    as    was 
proved  in  thh  instance,  without  the  slight- 
est outward  injury  being  discoverable.    So 
that  to  conclude  that  a  wound  is  slight  be- 
cause it  does  not  Meed,  or  shows  no  external 
injury,  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  un- 
•urgical,  just  as  1  have  known,  at  pigeon- 
shooting  matches,  a  small  shot  penetrate  to 
tho  bono,  over  a  man's  eyebrow,  with  scarcely 
any  perceptible    external    mark.    Such    a 
wound  over  the  eyebrow,  ju.it  where   the 
nerve  is  reflected  from  the  orbit,  occasioned 
considerable  erysipelatous  inflammation  and 
constitutional  disturbance. 

Such  was,  probably,  tho  state  of  things 
n  the  case  before  us.    That  some  nerve  was 
thus  injured  by  the  point  of  the  spur,  the  I 


fact  of  Immediate  pain  being  felt  strongly 
corroborates.  Just  as  much  apparent  inj ury 
wo  may  see  from  apparently  muck  tligkUr 
causes.  In  the  left  hand  of  a  lady  in  Eng- 
land, a  single  fntt  bite  has  caused  the  whole 
hand  and  fingers  to  swell  up  "like  a  boxing- 
glove,"  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  to  save 
tho  most  serious  consequences,  the  wedding 
ring  was  cut  through  with  a  pair  of  bonu- 
nippers.  From  gimt-bites,  and  in  Umdon 
too,  1  have  known  a  gentleman  to  Ik*  obliged 
to  wear  his  arms,  from  their  highly  inflamed 
and  swollen  state,  in  a  sling  for  several  days. 
Prom  the  same  cause  1  have  seen  the  face, 
in  several  instances,  so  swollen  as  to  pro- 
duce total  blindness.  AU  this,  however, 
may  favour  Dr.  Wallace's  notion  of  '*  poi- 
soned wounds,"  the  bites  being  aiutf-bites. 
But  the  same  results  may  occur  from  bug- 
bites  and  from  leech-bites,  where  neither 
poisou,  nor  rage,  nor  any  other  such  thing, 
was  ever  dreamt  of,  much  less  "conjec- 
tured "  and  apparently  believed.  The  same 
effect  may  follow  tho  stinging  on  tho  back 
of  a  child's  hand  from  uottlcs.  where  poison 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  nettles  certainly 
do  not  lose  their  tempers,  and  get  into  a 
"  poisonous  rage."  Whore  is  the  poison  in 
those  very  often  formidable  case*  which 
originate  in  tho  simplo  rupture  of  some 
muscular  or  other  fibre  of  the  leg,  in  step- 
ping ov<-r  a  gutter,  or  whilst  making  other 
extra  effort,  and  where,  nt  the  moment,  the 
person  falls  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  the 
whole  limb  frequently  becoming  highly  in- 
flamed, discoloured,  often  enormously  en- 
larged, and  oedetnatous  ?  But  if  there  he 
such  things  as  poisonous  cocks  and  hens, 
and  rattlesnake-biting  women,  in  Ireland, 
the  fact  should  Ih»  regularly  inquired  into, 
mid  not  rest  on  simple  belief,  however  high 
the  authority  for  the  conjecture. 

One  word  us  to  the  practice  adopted  iii 
this  case. 

1  consider  that  the  hot  fomentations  and 
poultices  were  wrong.  If  the  whole  limb 
had  been  nut  under  light  uniform  compres- 
sion, by  tlie  accurate  application  of  proper 
rollers,  having  no  "joins"  in  them,  hut 
being  torn  from  one  piece,  and  of  a  right 
width,  and  so  kept  under  compression  by 
the  renewal  of  fresh  bandages  as  the  swell- 
ing subsided,  being  constantly  moistened 
with  acotated  ammonia  lotion  and  tincture 
of  opium,  thus  acting  as  an  additional  sup- 
porting integument,  continually  adjusted  to 
the  subsiding  swelling,  matter  would  not 
have  formed,  the  serous  depositions  would 
have  been  absorbed,  and  the  hand,  instead 
of  remaining  in  an  unwieldy  condition  for 
weeks,  would  have  regained  its  natural 
state  iu  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  the 
exhibition  of  a  few  slight  mercurial  altera- 
tives only  being  necessary  in  addition. 
Upon  this  point  I  nut  authorized  to  speak 
from  very  extensive  experience.  In  all 
cases,  generally  speaking,  it  is  desirable  to 
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avoid  the  formation  of  matter,  and  in  many 
instances  that  prevention  is  of  the  greatest 
moment,  as,  for  Instance,  in  formations  at 
the  back  of  the  neck  under  the  scalp,  about 
jjiiits.  Ac.  More  than  thirty- six  years  ago 
I  adopted  the  cold  evaporating  treatment, 
assisted,  in  the  first  stages,  by  the  coin- 
prcs*iou  of  the  eighteen  bandage:*,  even  in 
co.upuuu  I  fractures,  whilst  house  surgeon 
of  the  AfidilUtex  Hospital,  and  with  the 
greatest  sujccss.  Hat  fomentations  an  I 
poultices  may  1)2  the  more  convenient 
practice  to  the  surgeon,  but  as  a  practice 
it  i*  barbarous,  mUcuievous,  and  ofiuutijics 
fitnl  to  the  patient.  I  iviii:iiu,  Sir,  your 
obedient  h ninldc  tcrvaut. 

Samukl  Youno. 
Sliuttn,  East  1.00c,  Cornwall, 
June  13,  IBM. 


ob.  jirrftKYt'  cast  of 

TUMOUR  OF  THE  HIP. 

To  the  Editor  q/Tiir  Lancet. 

Sir:  Having  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of 
Dr.  Jeffreys'  statement  of  the  case  of  tu- 
mour (see  Lancet  of  Juno  25,  page  429) 
which  was  nmter  my  immediate  notice,  1 
beg  to  olfer  a  few  remarks,  wliich  mny  tend 
to  render  it  still  more  inturesiing  and  satis- 
factory to  your  reader*.  The  tummir  I  s.'iii 
lo  I y it i don  for  the  Mihciiiii  of  the  llctyal 
College  cf  Stirgcttus,  wheic  a  ca*t  of  the 
whole  limb  was  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris  by 
Mr.  Cli't,  and  prrp'i  rat  ions  of  sccii'ms  of 
the  original  were  male,  the  tumour  tiring 
of  tco  great  tnngn;tude  m  bo  preserved  en- 
tire. Mr.  Clift  informs  me  that  an  cxtuuina- 
lion  of  theptrts  showed  hypci  trophy  of  and 
deposition  and  albuminou*  matter  in  the 
subcutaneous  ti*>ue  of  the  thigh,  which  hnd 
become  thereby  pro  ligtnus'y  enlarged,  mea- 
suring sum*!  net  in  circumference  nt  the 
largest  part.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Clift's  ob. 
serrations,  at  the  |mst  mot  teiu  examination 
I  noticed,  when  removing  the  tumour,  a  few 
hours  after  death,  that  a  great  morbid 
change  had  taken  place  both  in  the  muscles 
and  the  bones.  The  latter  hail  become  so 
toll  that  the  pelvic  hones  were  easily  cut 
through  with  the  knife  \  the  same  change 
was  observed  in  the  lumbar  vertebne.  The 
mnselce  were  so  altered  in  their  structure 
that  tiny  could  not  lie  discovered,  except  on 
the  nhditmtn,  where  they  were  easily  dis- 
tinguished, and  had  rather  a  healthy  np- 
p^ii-.iiiee.  Dr.  Jeffreys  speaks  of  the  pro- 
bability of  the  tunmiir  being  removable  when 
it  first  appeared.  Such  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred, a.  the  prior  woman  waa  in  the  Salop 
Infirmary  for  »omc  months  when  it  was 
fits     perceived;   however,  the   was    dis- 
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charged,  and  little  notice  was  taken  of  her 
case.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  it 
could  have  boeu  removed  with  success 
since  she  became  a  patient  of  mine,  which 
was  for  the  last  eighteen  months  of  her  lis. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Thomas  Gkoome. 
Whitchurch,  June,  1836. 


Tumour  removed  hy  Mr.  Li*toh.— 
To  the  Editor  of  Tit  a  Lanckt.— Sir:  1  ob- 
serve that  Dr.  Jeffreys,  in  alluding  to  other 
ca*es  of  extensive  tumour,  in  hi*  letter  of 
1  ist  week,  h  m  not  incminiied  the  iitimenit 
tumour  which  m  iu  our  idujciiiii,  fully  equi- 
valent in  weight  to  that  of  lloo  Loo,  mitl 
niuiitiirly  situated,  which  was  removed,  and 
successfully,  by  our  pro:cs*or  of  clinical  sur- 
gery, Mr.  Li > to n.  The  man  is  now  in  per- 
fect health,  and  ablo  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
The  case  was  narrated,  and  illustrated  by 
an  engraving,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal  some  years  ago.  1  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant. 

An  Old  Student. 
London  University,  June  27th. 


SPLINTS  AND  TIGHT  BANDAGES  IN 
FRACTURES  OF  BONJ2.S. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tns  Lakcct. 

Sin:  Pcrhnps  your  acknowledged  libe- 
rality and  anxiety  for  all  tho  interests  of 
»cirncc  ami  the  profession,  will  allow  me  to 
make  an  observation  or  two  in  answer  to 
Dr.  digits*)  rather  confident  reply  to  my 
"  strictures"  on  his  case  of  fracture. 

However  the  learned  Doctor  may  plume 
himself,  I  must  maintain  that  his  reference 
to  his  esse- book  leaves  the  business  just 
where  it  was.  On  the  1st  of  March  there 
were  two  fractures  of  the  thigh -l»one;  one 
simple  in  the  lower  third,  "  the  other  below 
the  great  trochanter,  at  which  several  splin- 
ters could  ho  distinctly  felt."  On  the  ninth 
day  the  lower  fracture  was  united,  but  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  comminuted  f;ac- 
tutc  above  ?  "  The  splintered  pieces  of  bone 
are  felt  rubbing  against  each  other  with  the 
usual  grating  noise'9  Now,  Sir.  what  is 
mcaned  by  tho  usual  grating  noise  of  the 
splintered  pieces  ?  'What  but  the  crepitus 
of  a  recent  fracture,  before  the  softening  of 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  be/ore  the  effusion, 
not  of  callus  merely,  but  of  the  nidus  for  its 
deposit?  And  yet  we  are  informed  that 
in  a  couple  of  dnys  more,  both  fractures 
were  united.  I  ask  is  this  probable  ?  Is  it 
possible  ?  In  candour  I  must  confess  that 
this  rapidity  of  curative  action  throws  sn 
air  of  doubt  over  the  whole  case,  which  is 
not  relieved  l»v  a  reference  to  ths  gentle* 
man's  cue-book. 
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It  it  of  no  consequence  whether  these 
"strictures**  bo  anonymous,  as,  Indeed, 
how  little  criticism  is  otherwise ;  it  is  only 
requisite  that  they  ho  founded  on  facts  and 
reasoning.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
I  hazarded  tny  former  notes  on  reading  the 
case  under  consideration.  I  did  not  enter 
tutu  tlio  rclntivo  merit*  of  either  mode  of 
treatment.  1  objected  to  what  seemed  a 
physiological  impossibility,  that  a  crepitat- 
ing comminuted  fracture  could  bo  united  in 
two  day*. 

After  all,  the  method  advocated  by  Dr. 
Inglis  is  not  altogether  new.  It  has  long 
been  practiced,  inoro  or  less,  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  Dublin ;  nor  docs  it  indeed  differ 
much  from  the  treatment  by  splints,  when 
that  is  properly  instituted ;  for  how,  let  inc 
ask,  docs  a  limb  laid  up  in  splints,  freely 
cus ttio net! t  diflcr  from  the  same  limb  ad- 
just! d  according  to  tbo  "  new  system  ?*'  Tbc 
conditions  of  tbo  fractured  member  are  very 
nearly  similar.  In  fact,  the  objections  urged 
against  splints  apply  more  properly  to  their 
abiibc,  than  to  their  use.  That  abuse  in 
this  city,  at  least,  is  not  as  common,  nor  as 
injurious,  as  is  imagined,  for  tho  fractured 
limbs  aro  not  tortured  with  severe  pressure, 
as  is  often  objected.  By  judicious  padding, 
the  pressure  extends  generally  along  the 
limb,  and  is  only  of  that  degree  requisite  to 
ensure  a  proper  retention  of  the  bones  in 
situ.  I  hitve  indeed  once  seen  u  fracture  of 
the  leg,  where  a  number  of  small  splints 
were  tightly  bandaged  around  tho  limb,  and 
had  never  been  removed  for  two  months; 
tho  fracture  was  united,  indocd,  but  the  leg 
was  sadly  wasted  and  excoriated.  This, 
however,  was  a  rare  case ;  it  emanated  from 
the  celebrated  gentry  of  Manchester.  1  am, 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

M.R.C.S.I. 

Dublin,  June  22,  18.JG. 

*V  The  writer  says  that  "tho  method 
advocated  by  Dr.  Inglis  is  not  altogether 
new."  True  Tho  first  cases  of  fracture  of 
long  bone*,  fronted  without  splints  and  tight 
bandages,  were  made  public  by  Mr.  War- 
drop,  amongst  bis  other  truly  simple  and 
iuvuiiulily  judicious  modes  of  trcuiiiig  dis- 
eases and  accidents,  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal.  Mr.  Kadley  suffered  the  practical 
illustrations  furnished  by  the  metropolitan 
surgcou  to  escape  his  notice,  and  dwelt  on 
the  subject  in  his  graphic  and  impressive 
papers,  as  a  new  one  in  medical  records. 
Dr.  Inglis  caught  the  spirit  of  the  revived 
prop  s  ils,  utid  advocates  the  phut  with  a 
true  sense  of  the  imporianco  of  carrying  it 
into  full  cll'ect,— not  practising  it  "nunc  or 
less/*  a*  "  in  tho  hospitals  of  Dublin,"  but 
with  the  courage  of  one   who  acts  upon 


principle— who  sees  that  splints  of  any  kind 
can  have  hot  one  effect,  and  that  that  effect 
is  opposed  to  the  design  of  "  freely  cushion- 
ing." The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Hartley's  per- 
severing practice  was  the  total  and  com- 
plete abandonment  of  splints  and  tight 
bandages.  Wholly  freed  from  those  in* 
cumbranccs,  important  facilities  for  using 
ovaporating  lotions  are  obtained,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  muscles  to  displace  the 
fractured  portions  is  completely  subdued. 
The  cases  now  on  record  bear  important 
evidence  to  tho  fact,  that  the  forciblo  re- 
straint of  splints  is  not  only  useless,  but 
absolutely  injurious  to  the  injured  limb. 
Yet  the  doctrine  of  splints  has  never  been 
preached  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
preuuret  whether  local  or  genera). 


MEDICAL  WITNESSES   IN  CASES  OF 
PERSONAL  INJURY. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancbt. 

Si  a :  I  am  induced  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  medical  profession  to  u  case  which  1 
apprehend  is  of  freipirut  occurrence,  and 
which  1  feel  requires  some  remedy.  I  allude 
to  their  being  frequently  called  ujion  to 
givo  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  in  cases 
of  assault,  without  being  able  to  obtain  a 
fair  remuneration  for— not  their  evidence 
as  ordinary  witnesses,  but  as  profeutional 
directors  of  the  judge  and  jury,  as  to  tbo 
extent  of  injury  indicted.  A  few  weeks  ago 
a  tradesman,  who  had  bad  a  conflict  with 
his  ncighlMUir,  walked  into  my  surgery  with 
fractured  nasal  boocs,  ami  u  well- bruited 
face.  1  dressed  his  wounds,  and  requested 
to  see  him  again.  I  heard  nothing  more  of 
him,  however,  for  about  six  weeks,  when 
one  Saturday  evening  an  Attorney's  clerk 
called,  and  delivered  a  Niihpu*ua  for  my  at- 
tendance at  the  (Suildhall  on  the  Monday 
follov.i,ig.  I  attended,  nud  tho  a  Hair  was 
adjudicated,  ami  on  my  inquiring  of  the  at- 
torney concerning  my  expenses,  he  told  mo 
that  he  had  received  no  instructions  to  pay 
me,  and  added  that  he  had  bad  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  his  own  bill  paid.  How- 
ever, he  advised  an  application  to  his  client, 
which  1  have  made,  but  which  has  hitherto 
been  resisted  on  the  plea  that  I  have  no 
claim.  Now  1  should  like  to  know  whether 
I  have  n  legal  claim  for  my  attendance  at 
tiiiildhall  or  not.  In  short,  whether  tho 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  compels  a  piofcs- 
sional  man  to  givo  up  his  time  to  attend  a 
court,  and  deliver  a  professional  opinion, 
without  ensuring  him  an  adequate  remune- 
ration. If  it  do  the  law  ought  to  be  changed, 
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and  this  I  consider  a  fit  time  to  moot  the 
question,  as  I  apprehend  that  a  clause 
might  he  added  to  the  Medical  Witnesses 
JJill  now  in  progress,  without  causing  delay 
or  difficulty,  and  which  would  place  the 
mnttcr  heyond  a  doubt.  1th  also  desira- 
ble that  some  cany  process  should  lie  insti- 
tuted for  the  recovery  of  such  remunera- 
tion, for  I  again  repeat  that  tho  medical 
practitioner  goes  into  court,  not  as  a  will- 
ina  witness,  to  state  what  he  saw  as  a  person 
who  was  present  at  an  assault,  or  the  in- 
fliction of  an  injury,  hut  on  compulsion, 
when  he  is  required,  and  by  his  professional 
knowledge  alone  lie  is  enabled,  t<»  point  oul 
the  extent  of  mischief  done.  1  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Inquisitor. 
London,  June  21,  1836'. 

*#*  We  regret  that  the  law  is  in  the  con- 
dition which  ha?  been  explained  by  our  cor- 
respondent, hut  with  regard  to  the  grievance 
In  question,  wc  must  wnit  for  a  more  favour- 
able op|K>rtmiity  than  the  present,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  Medical 
Witnesses  Bill  to  remedy  the  grievance  of 
which  he  complains,  would  hazard  tho  sue 
cess  of  that  measure.  It  should  he  recol- 
lected that  a  great  number  of  persons  be- 
longing to  various  professions  and  trades, 
arc  not  devoid  of  pleas  whereon  to  found 
similar  claims  for  redress.  It  is  one  of  the 
taxes  which  wc  are  all  of  us  occasionally 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  pure  administration 
of  justice  in  our  courts  of  law. 


REMUNKRATION   OF 

MEDICAL   ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Kditor  of  Tn k  Lanckt. 

Sir:  The  persevering  manner  in  which 
you  follow  up  every  object  which  your  ac- 
tive and  correct  judgment  conceives  to  be 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  medical  pro* 
fes»iou,  and  the  brilliant  results  which  have 
attended  your  efforts,  entitle  you  to  the 
warmest  gratitude  of  every  member  of  that 
profession,  however  humble  ho  may  be. 
Will  you  increase  the  obligation,  by  doing 
an  net  of  justice  to  that  ill-rewarded  and  uu- 
eoiirironslv  treated  class  of   men.  modioli 

•  * 

as9i>tants,  by  giving  insertion  in  your  valu- 
able Journal  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  hard- 
ships which  the  majority  of  them  patiently 
suffer  from  the  illibcrality  and  parsimony 
of  their  employers,  though,  to  this  harsh 
conduct,  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  there 
arc  honourable  exceptions. 
The  general  practitioner,  aided  by  your 


eloquent  and  potent  pen,  is  at  this  moment 
strenuously  struggling  for  his  rights  and 
privileges,  ami  is  unquestionably  justified  in 
exposing  and  seeking  legislative  redress 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Poor- Law 
Commissioners  and  Boards  of  Guardians. 
"  Alicua  vitia  in  oculis  habemus,  a  tcrgo 
nostra  sunt."  But  has  it  not  too  frequently 
occurred,  that  his  owu  conduct  has  been 
marked  by  similar  unfairness  and  acts  of 
sordid  avarice  in  the  treatment  and  pay- 
ment of  his  assistant,  who  is  but  one  grade 
(if  that)  inferior  to  himself?  How  many* 
highly  qualified  young  men  arc  daily  to  be 
found  performing  the  most  important  medi- 
cal duties,  not  only  in  tho  parish  pauper  de- 
partment of  their  employers  (fur  this  de- 
partment is  invariably  attended  to  by  tho 
visiting  assistant  in  the  country),  hut  in  his] 
more  lucrative  private  practice,  where  tho 
receipts  amount  to  from  one  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  for  the  most  paltry 
salaries,  —  horresco  rsferens, —  under  some 
auspicious  circumstances  for  perhaps  forty 
pounds!  Is  this  a  just  compensation  for 
his  arduous  services,  or  is  it  a  liberal  appre- 
ciation of  talent,  expensively  and  labori- 
ously cultivated?  Is  it  not  a  stigma  on  tho 
general  practitioner,  that  be  stands  soli- 
tary among  tho  scientific  professions  in 
thus  poorly  rewarding  his  less  dependent 
brethren?  At  the  present  period,  those 
generous  members  of  the  healing  art  who 
employ  assistants  to  share  and  relievo  their 
toils,  cannot  but  see  a  true  picture  of  their 
own  conduct,  when  they  look  into  that  of 
the  Poor- Law  Commissioners  as  pursued 
towards  themselves.  They,  too,  have  taken 
the  most  greedy  advantage  of  an  overrun 
profession,— of  the  numerous  needy  un- 
employed applicants  who  arc  compelled  to 
accept  appointments  on  any  terms,  so  that 
they  do  but  relieve  their  friends  from  an  in- 
cumbrance, and  procure  a  tem|K>rary  shield 
against  the  shafts  of  poverty  and  depend- 
ence. 

Hut  I  am  anticipating  what  I  wish  to 
leave  in  belter  hands,  and  to  sec  enlarged 
upon  in  your  useful  columns.  May  I  flatter 
myself  that  this  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  long 
ill-paid  ami  neglected  class  of  men,  will  in- 
duce you,  Sir,  to  "  lift  up  your  voice"  in 
their  cause?  1  might  then,  with  many 
other?,  hope  to  sec  the  medical  profession 
aroused  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  generous 
conduct,  and  to  behold  the  senior  branches 
more  honoured  and  regarded,  and  the  junior 
more  respected  and  better  rewarded. 

Firmly  relying  ii|tou  your  excusing  this 
intrusion  on  your  notice,  and  on  the  noble 
spirit  with  which  you  use  your  pre-eminent 
talents,  to  obtain  **  tribute  for  those  to 
whom  tribute  is  due,"  I  subscribe  myself 
your  obedient  servant, 

Umvs  a  Mujltis. 

June  23, 1836. 

2  II  2 
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DEATH  OP  MR.  VERONrS  CHILD. 


REPLY  OP  MR.  VRRONI 
MR.  DEN1NGTON. 


TO 


7b  Ms  Editor  of  Tub  Lancet. 

Sir:  I  b#g  leave  respectfully  to  request 
the  inacrticm  of  my  answer  to  Mr.  Ilcuing- 
ton's  rc|ily  lo  my  charge*,  in  llto  cumc  of 
my  poor  child.  I  have  been  compelled  to 
forego  uny  tume»  of  iiii|>:irtinl  nticniioii  uuil 
inquiry  into  the  rune;  for  the  tribunal,  lo 
the  verdict  of  which  1  wu  compelled  to 
submit,  it  that  of  a  Committee  of  Almoner*, 
who  "  support."  as  tliey  say,  "  all  their 
officers,"  anil  my  child's  case  is  not,  in  their 
judgment,  to  be  held  up  as  a  lieacon  to  warn 
parents  of  their  delusion  in  believing  that 
Christ's  Hospital  is  an  asylum  for  children 
whcio  education  and  domestic  comfort*,  fit 
for  human  bciugs,  are  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  founder. 

I  am  sure,  Sir.  that  the  exposure  of  mis- 
statements, such  as  those  which  Mr.  Ben- 
ington's  replies  contain,  becomes  a  duty  on 
my  part,  and  I  solicit  your  attention  to  |>a- 
i-ajraph  first  of  the  letter  in  Tub  Lancet 
of  June  4.  Mr.  Bcnington,  in  that  para- 
graph, says  that,  *'  on  the  (Sth  of  May,  a 
governor  asked  leave  to  present  a  memorial 
from  me."  Thi*i*  untrue.  A  governor,  just 
as  the  president  was  about  to  rite,  demanded 
to  know  if  he,  tlio  treasurer,  or  the  al- 
moners, were  iti  |>osscssion  of  such  a  docu- 
ment, addressed  to  the  then  lining  general 
meeting,  and  not  to  them  or  the  almoner*  ? 
And  the  admission  was  most  reluctantly 
made,  as  also  that  It  was  intended  to  l»e 
kept  from  that  gene**!  meeting,  for  the  pri- 
vate consideration  of  llto  almoners,  or,  in 
oihcr  words,  wax  intntdal  to  tfenHftjirexxetl. 

Mr.  B.  also  says,  "  On  the  CUli  of  May  1 
attended  the  Committee  of  Almoners,  when, 
in  my  prcscuce,  Mr.  Vcroni  read  his  me- 
morial."   This  is  untrue.    The  affectation 
of  simplicity  in  the  attempt  lo  confound  my 
memorial,  which  had  been  a  fortnight  before 
in  the  almoners'  hands,  with  a  mere  paper 
of  memorandums,  held  then  in  my  hand  to 
assist  inc  in  giving  my  evidence,  is  palpable. 
Sir,  the  only  memorial  ever  produced  or  pre- 
tented  by  me  wa$  that  of  which  Thk  Lanckt 
contain*  a  tuott  exact  coup,  and  Mr.  Ileniny- 
ton  know*  it !    True,  the  memorial  docs  not 
Bur  did  contain  any  charges  or  insinust:ons 
against  Mr.  B.'s  moral  character,  and  Mr. 
B.  never  would  have  found  me  such  an 
enemy  as  he  has  been  to  himself,  in  alluding 
to  them  in  any  other  place  than  *herc  the 
charges  could  have  been  met,  ami,  if  untrue, 
disproved.    No  charges  v  ere  omitted  from 
the  memorial  when  it  was  published  in  Tiik 
Lanckt,  hut  the  charges  to  which  he  ul- 
lu:les  cam*  out  simply  in  the  following  man- 
ner: whilo  I  whs  under  cxtuiinatton  I  was 
asked  most  pointedly,  if  I  had  any  other  alle- 
gation to  make,  or  knew  of  any  further 


matter  proper  for  the  almoners  generally  to 
know?  To  which  1  replied,  that  1  had 
heart)  of  an  enormous  consumption  of  spirits 
and  sirup  of  orange-peel  (1  will  not  trust 
myself  to  say  how  Urge)  since  Mr.  B.  had 
had  charge  of  the  medical  stores.  I  stated 
that  1  hail  had  the  rc|>nrt  from  a  governor, 
to  whom  it  had  lieeu  told  by  one  of  the  mo*t 
active  almoners  theu  prc»ciii,  who  admitted 
that  he  hid  believed  ami  Iteeii  instrumental 
in  circulating  that  rejxirt. 

Mr.  Ilcniugtou  truly  says  that  bin  tidriet 
was  that  I  should  abstain  from  »cciug  my 
child ;  but  that  advice  I  was  compelled  to  fol- 
low, from  the  fear  that  he  would,  as  he  had 
done  bcf.ire,  speak  harshly  and  threateningly 
to  my  child,  for  crying  for  the  indulgence  of 
seeing  me. 

lie  states  also,  that  be  saw  my  child  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  ol  his 
death.    1  defy  him  to  prove  it.    He  says 
that  he  saw  him  at  half  past  ten  a.m.  on 
that  day.    It  is  untrue;  he  promised  to  be 
there  at  nine.    II e  did  not  come  until  twelve. 
It  is  fiiUo  that  my  evidence  before  the 
coroner  differed  in  the  main  facts,  or  in  any 
essential  degree,  from  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  my  memorial,  or  from  my  oral 
evidence     before    the    almoners;    and    I 
willingly  give  Mr.  B.  the  benefit  of  the 
quibble,  that  the  regret  the  jury  expressed, 
because  he  had  "  not  allowed  me  lo  eee  i»y 
child  Irfwe  hi*  death,'  was  not  a  part  of, 
and  registered  in,  tlio  verdict.     Even  con- 
sidered a*  a  comment,  agreed  to  between 
the  twelve  houe»t  tradesmen  of  Hertford, 
working  earnestly  in  their  avocations  for  tlio 
benefit  of  the  hospital,  Mr.  Beidngton  will 
hardly  think  that  expression  cf  regret  so 
palutublc  as  a  present  of  plate,  to  reward 
him  for  hi*  share  of  the  "  kindness  and  at- 
tention fiom  all  persons  connected  with  the 
hospital,"  which  my  child  received. 

Diverting  myscll  as  f.ir  as  1  can,  of  tho 
fcclugs  which  my  unfortunate  loss  is  calcu- 
lated to  evcitc,  1  do  say  that  J  consider  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  institution  it 
conducted,  has  been,  if  it  be  not  still,  a  rank 
ollciicc  against  justice  and  humanity,  and 
that  every  parent  who  expects  from  a  pre* 
scntation  for  his  child  a  valuable  benefit,  is 
more  likely  to  be  tlisippointed,  and  have,  aa 
in  my  case,  a  wound  in  Hie  ted  oil  his  own 
conscience  throughout  life. 

Had  the  Charity  Commissioners  been  sit- 
ting at  the  period  of  my  child's  death,  I 
would  have  had  his  body  disinterred,  and  a 
new  investigation  instituted.  1  apprehend 
that  by  so  doing  1  could  ha»'C  served  the 
community,  for  the  re-examination  would 
have  ha  i  the  cft'eet  of  c.\|.o>ing  the  utter 
want  of  feeling  in  n  body  of  men,—  fatheri 
thev  could  nut  he, — who  could  give  the  solo 
medical  charge  of  400  children  to  one  who 
had  not  poved  his  knowlcdrc  ol  their  dis- 
eases, an  I  who  could  only  say  th  it  he  bad 
seen  the  practice  of  St.  JlartAo.ometp'i  Not' 
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yitat,  where  children  are  not  admitted  with 
their  ordinary  diseases.  1  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

P.  Z.  13.  Vkroni. 
76,  Great  Titchficld-strect,  June  27, 1830. 


DUBLIN  EXAMINATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tub  Lancrt. 

Sir:  As  you  seemed  inclined  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  eotutitutional  conduct  of  Mr. 
President  P.  White,  allow  me  to  nut  on  re- 
cord another  mil  Or.  net  of  his,  which  I  inn 
surprised  you  have  not  noticed  before  thi*. 

At  Uie  Inst  half- yearly  examination,  tins 
Authoritative  gentleman  thnnp,hl  lit  to  ap- 
point two  gentlemen  in  examines,  whom 
you  have  not  improperly  designated  "crimp 
sergeants  to  the  College."  They  performed 
their  duties  for  some  lime,  when  in  came 
the  legal  inquisitor*,  whereupon  a  kind  of 
scrimmage  took  place.;  for  the  crimp  *er- 
gcAiilfl,  usurping  under  the  flat  of  the  |> re- 
sident, deeiared  the  clans  to  ho  all  good 
men  and  true,  while  the  real  Simon  Pure 
declared  one  man  to  he  "  fit  for  caution," 
and  "  cautioned "  ho  must  he,  from  what 
motives  deponent  saith  not.  The  case  has 
caused  much  talk  among  its,  hut  without 

four  aid  our  "  talk  "  is  of  little  effect  here, 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Studens. 
Dunlin,  June  21,  18.16. 


MEDICAL  CONTRACTORS  IN  THE 
STROUD  UN1UN. 

7b  the  Editor  of  Tits  Lancet. 

Sift:  I  regret  that  my  time  has  been  so 
much  occupied  as  to  prevent  me  from  for- 
warding  thi*  communication  earlier.  You 
intimate  a  wish  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  medical  men  who  accepted  the  de- 
grading terms  proposed  by  the  Stroud  Board 
of  Guardians.  1  therefore  send  them,  with 
all  the  authentic  information  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  glean.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Edward  B.  Gardner,  of  Catnscross. 

William  Gardner,  of  Pains  wick. 

Charles  W.  Turner,  of  Mitichiuhamptoti. 

Charles  Lowe,  ditto. 

— —  Driver,  of  lli*lcy. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stoke?,  of  Nailsworth. 

The  last  named  gentleman  has  been  ho- 
nourably acquitted  trom  the  stigma  of  the 
foregoing  disgraceful  contract,  he  having 
made  the  overture  to  attend  the  parish  of 
Horslcy  on  the  same  terms  as  other  respect- 
able surgeons,  an  offer  which  was  made  in 


utter  ignorance  of  the  system  about  to  be 
adopted,  immediately  on  discovering  which, 
Mr.  S.  addressed  a  letter  to  an  official  quar- 
ter, cxprcoivo  of  his  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  the  proceeding.  The  lioard,  however, 
adhered  to  his  former  proposal,  and  he  felt 
in  honour  compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms. 
The  resolutions  passed  at  a  former  medical 
meeting  as  to  non-co-operation,  with  the 
traitors  to  the  profession,  have  been  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  as  regards  Mr.  Stokes, 

totally  rescinded. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  body  of  professional  medical  men  in 
this  neighbourhood  we  feel  highly  indebted 
to  you  for  your  manly  exposure  of  the  sys- 
tem on  this  occasion.  1  am,  Sir,  a  constant 
reader,  T.  P. 

Stroud,  June  21, 1836. 

%•  As  the  concluding  portion  of  this 
letter  would  subject  us  to  at  least  five  ac- 
tions for  lib?!,  it  has  been  excluded  from 
motives  of  precaution. 


THE    LANCET. 


London,  Saturday,  July  2, 1836. 

On  Monday  last  Mr.  Palmer,  tho  newly 
elected  member  for  Essex,  presented  a  pe- 
tition tinned  by  four  surgeons,  three  clergy- 
men, and  twenty- nine  gentlemen  and  highly 
respectable  tradesmen,  complaining  of  tho 
inadequate  measures  which  had  been  takeu 
for  providing  the  sick  poor  of  the  Union  of 
Chipping  Ongar  with  medicines  and  medical 
attendance.  It  appears  from  tho  statement 
contained  in  the  petition  that  the  Union 
constats  of  twenty-six  parishes;  that  the 
districts  numbered  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  contain 
not  less  than  2600  persons,  who  receive  pa- 
rochial relief;  that  the  cottagers  are  scat* 
tcrcd  at  immense  distances  throughout  this 
flepartmcnt  of  the  Union;  that  some  of 
the  paupers  have  to  send  eight  miles  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  and  afterwards  to  send 
again  the  same  distance  in  order  to  obtain 
the  medicine  prescribed;  that  a  contract, 
nevertheless,  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  Guardians  and  the  medical  practitioner, 
in  which  the  latter  has  undertaken  the  whole 
of  the  medical  duties  in  the  districts  num- 
bered 2,  3, 4,  and  5,  during  three  quarters  of 
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a  year,  for  the  ium  of  one  hundred  and  ele- 
ven pounds;  and  the  petitioner!  concluded 
by  confidently  expressing  a  belief  that  the 
most  dreadful  consequences  would  result 
from  the  engagement  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

Mr.  Palm  aa,  like  others  before  him,  was 
restrained  by  the  noise  mid  impatience  of  I  lie 
House,  from  denouncing  tho  system  at  any 
length.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
subject  of  medical  contracts  In  the  Unions 
will  bo  brought  beforo  Parliament  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  and  that  a  committee  of  inquiry 
will  be  appointed  to  Investigate  the  present 
mode  of  providing  medical  relief  for  the 
tick  poor  hi  this  kingdom. 


Thk  arrogance  of  tho  persons  who  have 
asserted,  more  than  once,  in  tho  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  Guardians  of  tho  Stroud 
Union,  and  their  masters,  the  Poor- Law 
Commissioners,  had  made  suitable  and  hu- 
mane arrangements  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor  in  that  Union,  has  received  a 
most  appropriate  rebuff.    The  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Stroud,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  independent  medical  practitioners  of 
England  and  Wales,  arc  indignant  .it  the 
insult  which  has  been  offered  to  them  in 
tho  proposed  terms  of  the  Guardians  and 
Poor-Law  Commissioners,  and,  most  pro- 
perly, have  petitioned  tho  Legislature  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committse  op  In- 
quiry into  the  present  system  of  parochial 
medical  relief,  and,  better  than  all,  have  for- 
wanted  their  petitions,  for  presentation,  to 
the  Noble  Lord  tho  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  whose  supremacy  is 
the  only  one  which  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners are  compelled  to  recognise.    Mr. 
Poulktt  Scaopi,  also  member  for  Stroud, 
has  been  requested  by  the  petitioners  to 
support  tho  prayer  of  the  petition.    The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  taken  a  deep  and  most 
praiseworthy  part  in  this  question.  We  with- 
hold, for  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated 


until  a  future  period,  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  letter,  and  the  name  of  the  writer  :— 


To  the  Editor  of  Tuk  La n err. 

Sia :  I  beg  to  transmit  to  yon  a  copy  of  a 
petition  which  has  been  signed  by  nil  tho 
surgeon*  anil  physicians  roidiurc  williiu  I  he 
Itoroiigh  of  Stroud,  (o  be  pi  cam  tod  to  tho 
House  of  Commons,  which  petition  has 
been  forwarded  to  l^ird  John  IIukkkm.  for 
that  pur|K>set  nnd  ul«ua  letter  to  Mr.  Slto|hj, 
requesting  bis  support  upon  the  occasion, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  member  for 
Pinsbnry,  who  bos  so  ably  defended  the 
profession  against  the  odious  contract  sys- 
tem, under  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act, 
will  on  its  presentation  say  what  he  consi- 
ders to  l>e  necessary  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment. With  the  transaction  of  the  Whcatcn- 
11111*91  and  Stroud  Bonn  Is  of  Guardians,  you, 
Sir,  aro  fully  acquainted.  I  need  not,  there- 
fore, say  more  on  the  subject  except  this, 
that  the  Commissioners  havo  sent  down 
another  gentbmau  (with  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Chadwick,  tho  Secretary)  to  take  tho  ap- 
pointment of  surgeon  &c.  to  the  Whcaten- 
hurst  Union,  stating,  as  a  recommendation, 
that  he  would  accept  the  office  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  former  medical  attendant, 
namely,  at  about  nincncncc-hnlfpcnny  each 
|K;r  year.  Is  thin  fair  towards  the  medical 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  Is  it  just  to- 
wards the  poor  afflicted  creatures  who  aro 
obliged,  from  poverty  and  disease,  to  be  tho 
subjects  of  medical  treatment  ?  "    •    •     • 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  it 
Is  alleged  by  our  correspondent  that  the  pe- 
tition "has  been  signed  by  all  the  physi- 
"  ciaus  nnd  surgeons  residing  within  tho 
*'  borough  of  Stroud."  If  tho  statement  bo 
correct,— and  we  place  the  most  implicit 
reliance  on  the  integrity  and  veracity  of  our 
correspondent,— what  is  to  be  said  of  tbo 
conduct  of  those  persons  who  now  stand 
self-convicted  of  having  acquiesced  in  the 
proposals  of  the  Guardians  relntivo  to  tho 
establishment  of  the  pauper  medical  club  ? 
Before  we  give  insertion  to  the  petition  of  all 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  borough  of 
Stroud,  we  shall,  for  the  third  time,  print  the 
audacious  and  insolent  mandate  which  was 
addressed,  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  con- 
jointly to  the  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
paupers  of  the  Stroud  Union.  This  docu- 
ment cannot  be  seen  by  the  profession  too 
frequently.  The  Commissioners  and  Guar- 
dians have  committed  themselves  too  far  to 
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recede.  The  conduct  of  the  whole  of  them 
is  sure  of  being  investigated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  it  is  probable  that 
too  small  a  remnant  of  the  present  session 
of  Parliament  remains  in  which  to  effect 
that  pttr|K>sc.  Hero,  then,  for  the  third 
time,  we  insert  this  vile  mandate,  and  we  do 
most  earnestly  entreat  of  the  profession 
that  they  will  bestow  upon  it  the  closest  and 
most  searching  attention:— 

MANDATE  OP  THE  GUARDIANS 

TO  TIIK  PHYSICIANS,  KUROKONS,  AND   PAII- 
l'KltS  OF  TIIK   STROUD    UNION. 

"Stroud  Union.— -Mkdical  ci.ud. 

"  I.  Every  person  contributing  regularly 
during  health  and  sickness  a  small  annual 
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the  meant  thus  held  out  to  them  of  providing 
for  themselves  in  case  of  sickness ;  and  tlicy 
will  tnko  notice,  that,  if  at  any  time  they 
should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
medical  attendance,  the.  assistance  then 
given  to  them  will  bo  a  loan,  which  they 
will  be  required  to  repay  as  soon  as  they 
get  well. 

"  V  I*  "  EXPECTED  THAT  ALL 
THE  MEDICAL  GENTLEMEN  IN  TUB 
STUOUD  UNION  WILL  FORM  MEDI- 
CAL CLUBS;  and  those  persons  who  join 
them  before  J  tine  25,  aro  not  in  anyway 
restricted,  but  may  subscribo  to  that  medi- 
cal gentleman  they  prefer. 

"  Stroud,  May  13,  183(1." 


On  the  issuing  of  this  authoritative  ami 

scandalous  document,  it  was  tho  bounden 

duty  of  every  medical  practitioner  in  Stroud 

to  resist  tho  menaces  of  its  authors,  and  to 
aunng  oeaua  ana  sickness  a  small  annual   «.„„.„  „.uU  :„  r       *•  i 

sum,  SHALL  be  entitled  to  medical  attend-  H  Urn  >Mth  indl*nt*oii  and  contempt  the 
once,  medicines,  and  appliances  of  every  rfe-   command  which  was  hurled  at  them  to  in- 


script  ion. 

"  2.  The  terms  of  subscription  SHALL 
be  as  follows: — 

For  an  individual  maintaining  himself 

or  herself,  3s.  a  year. 
Por  a  man  and  bis  wife,  4s.  a  year* 
For  each  child  of  a  family,  if  one  be 

subscribed  for  all  must,  tfd.  a  year. 
For  every  person  in  the  samo  family 

above  the  ago  of  1G,  2s.  a  year. 

"3.  Every  married  female  belonging  to 
tho  Medical  Club  SHALL  be  able  in  EN- 
SUItlC  metliiral  attendance  in  ANY  case 
of  midwifery,  by  paying  the  sum  often  shil- 
lings seven  days  at  least  before  she  require 
such  aid. 

"  Every  contribution  is  to  be  paid  quar- 
terly and  in  advance,  namely,  on  the  first 


stitutc  a  medical  club  on  the  terms  specified. 
By  what  law  were  the  medical  practitioners 
of  Stroud,  or  of  any  other  place,  to  bo  co- 
erced into  the  adoption  of  an  arrangement 
which,  though  such  an  effect  might  not 
actually  have  been  intended  by  the  promo- 
ters of  the  Bill,  yet  must  operate  to  tho  de- 
struction—ayo  the  destruction— of  tho  ne- 
cessitous poor  in  the  new  Unions?  Tho 
medical  practitioners  of  Stroud  know  full 
well  that  this  frightful  result  must  arise  out 
of  the  "tender"  and  "club"  systems.  It 
is   not  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  they 


ieny  anu  in  aavance,  namely,  on  the  first    u    1 1  u        r  i   i  *i     r  n     . 

Saturdays  after  March  25,  June  25,  Scpt.25,  8hould  have  forwart,cd  tUo  Allowing  pcti- 
Dcc.  25.  I  Hon  to  Lord  John  Russell,  tho  member 


"The  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Stroud 
Union  will  give  no  regular  salaries  to  medical 
officers,  but  they  will  contribute  to  the  medi- 
cal club  for  those  i*crsoii8  whom  they  con- 
sider to  be  in  such  a  state  of  poverty,  that 
they  cannot  make  a  provision  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  names  of  those  persons  will 
be  inserted  in  a  list,  to  be  called  the  '  Pau- 
per Schedule.'  copies  of  which  will  be  de- 
posited with  the  overseers,  and  attached  to 
the  church-door  in  each  parish.  But  it 
should  be  understood,  that  no  ahlc-liodicd 
man,  nor  any  persons  capable  of  earning 
their  own  livelihood,  will  be  placed  upon  the 
pauper  schedule. 

"  The  Board  of  Guardians  having  come 
to  an  unanimous  determination,  that  they 
will  not,  unless  under  very  special  circum- 
stances, provide  medical  assistance  for  any 
persons  whose  names  arc  not  inserted  in 
the  Pauper  Schedule— such  persons  arc 
earnestly  requested  to  take  advantage  of 


for  the  borough,  for  presentation  to  tho 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  third  paragraph 
it  is  stated  that  tho  evils  have  increased 
under  the  new  system,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  that  increase  is  clearly 
given  by  the  petitioners  :— 

PETITION  FnOM  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE 
MEDICAL    GENTLEMEN  OP  STUOUD. 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kin  (/dam  of  Great  Jlritain  and  Ire- 
land, in  Parliament  aitscmblcd, 

"The  humble  petition  of  the  under- 
signed practitioners  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  residing  in  the  borough  of 
Stroud,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 

"  Showcth, —  That  your  petitioners,  in 
common  with  the  great  body  of  medical 
practitioners,  have  long  felt  the  evils  result- 
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Ing  from  the  practice  of  contracting,  more !  petitioners  for  tfco  tpirit  ami  Intelligent 
eipeclally  by  tender,  for  the  medical  attend-  wWdl  ^  ,iaTe  TOanlfctcd  on  this  occa- 
ance  on  the  sick  poor  in  parishes. 


"Thst  on  a  change  of  syttem  being 
generally  adopted  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor-laws,  it  was  the  execution  of 
your  petitioners  that  this  practice,  at  once 
injurious  to  the  poor  and  derogatory  to  the 
profession,  would  have  heen  discontinued. 

"That  your  petitioners  have  seen,  with 
regret,  that  tbo  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
have  taken  no  steps  to  remove  the  evil*  com- 
plained of.  On  the  contrary,  those  evils 
have  Increased  under  the  new  system. 

"  That  although  the  Commissioners  have 
declared  It  not  to  be  obligatory  on  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  accept  the  lowest  tender 
that  may  lie  oflercd,  yet  It  is  notorious  that 
such  lowest  tender  is  generally  accepted. 

"That  in  providing  for  the  care  of  (he 
lick  |K*or,  the  only  giwnnitco  which  Boards 
of  Guardians  can  possess  for  the  proper 
perfotmanccof  that  duty  will  be  found  to 
consist  In  the  appointment  of  men  of  known 
respectability  and  experience  as  medical 
practitioners,  an  object  which  is  not  likely 
to  he  attained  under  the  present  s>»teui 

M  That  the  difficulty  of  affording  iiicdical 
assistance  to  the  poor,  is  much  iuci  cased  lim- 
ine division  of  Unions  into  very  large  dis- 
tricts, and  the  ap|»oiiituient  in  them  of  » 
less  number  of  medical  officers  than  under 
the  old  s)  atom. 

"  That  the  regulation  hy  wh'ch  the  reliev- 
ing officer  is  constituted  judge,  as  to  who 
ther  the  indisposition  of  a  pauper  is  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  require  inedicnt  rcl'n  f,  is 
likely  to  be  very  hijuiiout  to  the  hcnlih  ol 
the  poor,  and,  consequent!)',  to  Incicine, 
unnecessarily,  the  lahoui  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant. 

"  That  your  petitioners  arc  fnrfiom  will- 
ing their  interests  to  lie  comidciid  in  opjm- 
sitinn  to  those  of  the  rate  paters.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  firmly  convinced,  thnt 
ecrnomy  in  the  par*  chiitl  expenditure 
will  be  promoted  hy  the  furnishing  ol  gord 
and  sufficient  medical  attendance  to  sick 
piupers;  and  they  aro  further  cominccd 
that  this  ohjert  is  not  likely  to  be  gcneially 
attained,  when  rotes  of  rniii-ucmtoii  me 
offered,  which  nrc  so  utterly  imidrqiintr,  in 
It-turn  for  the  skill  and  lit  lent  inn  tcquiicd. 

Your  petitioners  then  fore  pray,  that \ our 
honourable  House  will  he  pleased'  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  prcrcnt 
system  of  affording  medical  relief  in  sick 
paupers ;  and  into  the  propt  iety  of  adopting 
any  change  in  the  same. 

*•  Aud  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c.M 

What  answer,  we  should  like  to  know,  i> 
to  he  given  to  the  statements  and  arguments 
which  aro  exhibited  in  this  document  ?  For 
par  own  parts  we  feel  most  grateful  to  the 


slon*  A  correspon.lciit  asks  •'  if  the  Editor 
"  of  Tut  Lancer,  wlrn  has  so  lon»j  hoaslel 
"  of  his  reform  principles,  tin  fe.l  hiimclf 
"justified  iu  hoi  lint:  "p  !'i  obloquy  and  ex- 
"  ccratiou  tho  conduct  of  It's  hrotlu  r  rc- 
44  formers,  the  Guardians  of  the  f-trotid 
"  Union  ?  "  Wo  utterly  repudiate  su-:h  a 
brotherhood.  In  discussing  all  qiics:iotis  cf 
general  or  medical  policy,  It  U  not  our  prac* 
tice  to  refer  to  individuals,  but  to  pi  i it c' pics, 
and  in  applyiug  the  correcting  hand  of  le- 
form  to  abuses,  no  violations  of  justice,  or 
offences  against  humanity,  are  s|iared,  simply 
because  it  may  hnppen  that  they  have  been 
perpetrated  hypcisons  who  have  assumed 
the  style  and  title  of  "  i eforincrs."  If  the 
Guardians  of  the  Stroud  Union  bo  actually 
n/ormers,— In  accoidineo  with  the  usual 
tin  aning  of  that  tciin. — we  trust  that  thcro 
aro  only  a  very  few  of  that  class  of  hull- 
vidmils  in  the  empire.  We  have,  in  truth, 
yit  to  learu  thnt  the  principles  of  icforni  aro 
in  any  respect  identified  with  a  spirit  of  per* 
secution,  whether  it  he  direc.cd  against  the 
»ick  |oor  cr  the  mc<!iial  practitioners  of 
England.  The  G«  an  i  ns  mn«t  know  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  a  medical  practitioner 
to  attend  a  |»oor  man,  and  support  hi  in  with 
medicine?,  iu  case  of  sickness,  on  tho  terms 
specified  iu  the  prospectus  of  the  club.  If 
tho  whole  of  I  he  poor  within  the  district 
woie  compelled  to  subset  ihe  at  tho  rate  of 
three  shillings  a  luad.  the  couti acts  would 
necessarily  assume  a  far  different  com- 
plexion; but  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Mibsciiplimi  is  perfectly  op- 
tional, and  we  believe  that  t  xpericnte  will 
prove  thnt  not  less  than  one- half  cf  the  sub- 
scribe is  will  i.e  entered  on  the  books  as  the 
•objects  of  mi  dical  tientment  during  tho 
yenr.  These  engagement*  force  medical 
practitioners  into  a  »it!i:.iiiin  which  they  al- 
ways should  thim,  and  from  which,  if  they 
once  cuter  upon  them,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  cscapo  without  injury  to  the  utility 
and  respectability  of  their  profession.    Hew 
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standi  the  cose  between  the  respective  par- 
ties? The  surgeon  undertakes  to  attend, 
many  miles  from  his  residence,  a  sick  pau- 
per, for  two  shillings  a  year,  to  furnish  the 
afflicted  person  with  leeches,  plasters,  and 
bandages,  and  to  perform  whatever  medical 
services  may  be  necessary,  for  the  sum 
named.  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  member  of  his 
family,  becomes  ill.  He  may  reside  in  the 
same  town  or  village,  or  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  the  medical  contractor,  and,  with- 
out feeling  much  confidence  in  the  person, 
he  may  nevertheless  he  induced  to  scud  to 
him  for  aid  in  the  hour  of  sickness.  Four- 
teen visits  are  made  by  tho  surgeon ;  medi- 
cines are  sent  in  fourteen  times.  What  is 
the  amount  of  the  hill?  A  sum  varying 
from  one  to  six  or  seven  pounds.  In  many 
instances  it  would  amount,  and  docs  amount, 
to  twenty  iwunds.  What  must  he  the  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  tho  Guardian  of  the 
poor  when  he  runs  over  the  items  c.f  the 
bill  and  sees  the  sum  total?  One  of  two 
things  he  is  forced  to  believe,— -that  the 
medical  practitioner  has  been  guilty  of  rob- 
bery, either  with  respect  to  his  own  pocket, 
or  wiih  regard  to  the  just  and  undoubted 
claims  of  the  sick  poor.  When  the  Guar- 
dian, then  fore,  calls  on  the  surgeon  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his  account,  some  such 
colloquy  as  the  following  is  the  result  of  the 
interview:— 

Guardian. — I  hare  called  to  discharge 
my  debt,  but  I  don't  understand  the  account. 
There  is  something  very  wrong  in  the  mat- 
ter. Mrs.  G.  and  myself  think  that  tho 
charge  is  enormous,  and,  to  speak  plainly, 
1  certainly  won't  pay  thi$  bill. 

Surokon.— Tho  charges  are  usual.  No ; 
they  are  Mow  the  usual  charges. 

Guardian. — What!  You  attended  my 
child  exactly  fourteen  days.  You  called 
fourtrrn  limes.— certainly  not  twenty.  You 
sent  medicines  every  diy,  1  admit;  some 
plasters  and  a  dozen  lotclirs,  and  your  hill 
amount*  tn  four  |muud.t  seventeen  shillings. 

Sua  ok  on.— Well! 

Guardian.— n>//!  What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  by  ire//,  tir? 

Surokon.— 3/mm.  sir?  Why  that  my 
charge  is  extremely  moderate. 

Guardian.— lam  amazed !    If  possible, 
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the  declaration  you  have  just  made,  savours 
more  of  insult  than  does  your  bill  of  injus- 
tice. 

Surgeon. — I  do  not  understand  yon. 

GuAaniAN. — Do  not  understand  me,  I 
will  endeavour  to  make  you  then.  Look 
yon.  Am  not  I  a  Guardian  of  the  poor  in 
this  district,  and  have  you  not  entered  into 
a  contract  with  me,  to  supply  the  sick  adult 
poor  at  two  shillings  a  head,  and  the  sick 
children  of  the  paupers  at  sixpence  a  head, 
with  all  the  requisite  medicines  and  attend- 
ance, for  the  entire  period  of  one  year?  and 
you  well  know  that  half  of  the  persons 
whom  you  have  engaged  to  attend  and  sup- 
ply with  medicines  at  this  price,  rcsido  up- 
wards of  five  miles  from  this  town.  My 
chUflJias  been  ill  only  fourteen  days.  My 
house  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  your  own 
door,  and  you  have  sent  in  a  bill  amounting 
to  four  pounds  seventeen  shillings!  Now, 
sir,  if  that  charge  bo  a  just  one,  in  what 
terms  am  I  to  characterize  your  engagement 
with  respect  to  the  sick  poor  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  arc  adequately  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices which  you  perform  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  am  1  not  justified  in  denomi- 
nating your  demand  against  mc  an  extor- 
tionate one  ? 

Surgeon. — The  cases  are  different. 

Guardian.— Explain  In  what  the  dif- 
ferences consist. 

Surg p.on. — 1  thall  do  no  such  thing. 

Guardian. — Then  at  least  have  the  jus- 
tice to  answer  me  one  plain  question.  Is 
the  rate  of  payment  allowed  by  tho  club, 
sufficient  ?  Does  it,  in  fact,  iccuro  to  tho 
poor  the  requisite  medical  care,  and  tho 
necessary  medicines,  when  they  are  on  the 
bed  of  sickness? 

Surgeon.— I  shall  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Guardian. — Your  refusal  stamps  upon 
my  mind  the  conviction,  that  yon  have 
been  guilty  of  a  fraud  with  regard  to  myself, 
or  of  the  grossest  cruelty  and  injustice  rela- 
tive to  those  unfortunate  beings  over  whom 
the  law  has  designed  that  I  should  be  a 
humane  and  merciful  protector. 

The  separation  of  the  parties  after  an 
altercation  of  this  description,  is  productive 
of  no  advantage  to  the  surgeon ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  still  more  matured  reflection  on 
tho  part  of  the  "  Guardian,"  would  esta- 
blish permanently  in  his  mind  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  medical  practitioner  who 
could  thus  conduct  himself  with  respect  to 
two  sick  persons  thus  severally  circum- 
stanced, was  wholly  unentitled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  either  of  them.  On  observing, 
therefore,  how  extremely  detrimental  mutt 
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be  tho  iron  role  of  tbo  Poor-bur  Commit* 
•loners  to  the  utility  of  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, how  extensively  It  must  detract  from 
the  benefits  which  tho  professors  of  that 
science  can  confer  upon  the  community, 
tho  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  empire 
have  been  called  upon,  and  nobly  arc  they 
answering  that  call,  to  throw  tho  whole 
weight  of  their  Influence  into  the  legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves 
of  a  grievance  which  has  become  altogether 
unendurable. 


Tub  readers  of  Tim  Lancet  were  some 
weeks  since  apprized  of  the  strait  in  which 
the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
was  placed  by  the  labours  of  the  medical 
reformers,  and  the  project  for  establishing 
an  university  in  tho  Metropolis.  They  have 
also  been  made  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
twistlngs  and  curvations  by  which  the  eel- 
backed  gentleman  thought  with  his  friends  to 
escape  from  his  awkward  and  cramped  po- 
sition among  tho  medical  corporations.  The 
prospect  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  the 
fall  of  his  own  ruinous  temple,  and  the  sur- 
rounding decaying  structures  of  his  brother 
corporators,  drove  him  to  the  expedient  of 
renovating  tho  interior  of  his  dwelling,  in 
order  that  the  strengthened  walls  might  lie 
enabled  to  resist  the  daily-increasing  "  pres- 
sure from  without."  The  work  was  accord- 
ingly estimated,  and  the  extent  of  the  re* 
pairs  was  announced,  In  the  hope  that  the 
pressure  which  was  weighing  down  tho 
building,  would  be  staid,  at  least  for  a  time. 
In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  proper 
form  and  dignity  in  the  repairs,  a  "  Council 
of  Reform  "  was  ap|K>intcd,  on  tho  motion 
pf  the  President's  bosom  friend  and  coadju- 
tor, Dr.  Seymour,  seconded  by  Dr.  Cham- 
bers. The  members  of  the  Council  were 
Seventeen  in  number,  including  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  four  Censors  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  first  duty  imposed  on  this  body 
was  that  of  reporting  to  the  Collcgo  who, 
among  tho  Licentiates  of  the  institution, 
could  be  regarded  as  persons  who  might 
judiciously  bo  admitted  forthwith  to  the 
Fellowship.  Accordingly,  on  this  day  week, 
8atnrday9  June  25, A  meeting  of  the  College 


was  held  to  receive  the  nominations  of  the 
Council,  when  a  list  of  fifteen  Licentiates 
was  laid  before  the  meeting,  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  for  the  immediate 
ail  mission  of  the  gentlemen  announced. 
The  following  arc  the  names  and  places  of 
sojourn  of  the  selected  persons :  — 

Sir  Ai.kscanukm  CaintTON,  Ireland* 
Dr.  I'owi.kk,  Salisbury. 
Dr.  \V.  Whiuiit,  Norwich. 
Dr.  S.  Crawford,  liath. 
Dr.  Po  risks,  Chichester. 
Sir  Matthew  Tiernky,  Brighton. 
Sir  Ciiarlks  Claree.  Norfolk. 
Sir  William  Ru  a  mktt,  Somerset  House. 
Dr.  Karuk,  tendon. 
Dr.  T.  It.  Hume,  Apslcy  House. 
Dr.  Jamku  (ioiiimin,  Pitiahitry-smiare. 
Dr.  Si'tiikri.anu,  London. 
Dr.  Locock,  London. 
Dr.  Hodge  in,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Dr.  Roderick  Maclkod,  Paternoster- 
row. 

The  list  was  read  with  great  rapidity,  and 
we  found  some  difficulty  in  reporting  the 
names,  hut  the  above  list  may  bo  received 
as  perfectly  correct.  The  Fellows  were 
then  called  ii|ion  to  vote  for  the  immediate 
tulitiiujioii  of  the  whole  of  the  parties  namod, 
into  tho  Fellowship.    Upon  this 

Dr.  Ciiolmeley  rose,  and  intimated  that 
"  he  was  altogether  taken  by  surprise  on 
"  this  occasion,  and  felt  quite  at  a  loss  how 
"  to  act.  Here  was  a  list  of  names  read, 
"  which  ho  had  scarcely  heard,  and  instead 
11  of  lime  being  given  to  deliberate  on  tbo 
"  propriety  of  electing  the  several  Licentiates 
"  pro|K>scd  by  the  Council,  the  Fellows  wcro 
"  called  upon  to  vote  for  them  at  once, 
"  forthwith.  The  College  was  completely 
"  taken  by  surprise  on  this  occasion,  and 
"  for  himself  he  could  not  but  observe  that 
"  there  was  a  complete  muster  of  Fellows 
"  who  would  be  likely  to  vote  through  thick 
"  and  thin  with  tho  Council.  He  wished  to 
"  know  upon  what  principle  tho  selection 
"  had  been  made,  and  especially  why  such 
"  men  had  not  been  proposed  as  Drs.  Aa- 
"  nott,  Ykllolv,  Sims,  and  Clarke, — 
11  to  mentiou  no  others  among  tho  really 
"  distinguished  licentiates  whose  names  had 
"  been  omitted  from  the  list,  while  some 
"  had  been  substituted  for  whose  nomina- 
"  tion  it  would  he  difiicult  to  find  a  reason 
"  based  upon  public  principle.  Ho  would 
14  wait  for  a  reply." 

Dr.  Chamueus  said,  that  tho  principle 
upon  which  the  selection  was  made  was 
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fully  understood  by  tho  Council,  who  had 
done  tho  best  they  could  for  the  College, 
and  he  himself  ought  to  have  some  credit 
for  the  selection,  as  ho  acted  in  it  cutircly 
as  a  medical  reformer. 

Several  Fellows  attempted  to  speak  when 
Dr.  Cmamukrh  had  concluded,  but  they 
were  prevented  by  the  cries  of  the  Council 
for  •'  the  ballot."  And  here  a  very  peculiar 
proceeding  was  adopted.  Instead  of  the  white 
balls  usually  given  to  the  ballotters  half- 
crown  pieces,  covered  with  paper,*  were 
distributed.  The  result  was,  the  election 
of  thn  whole  of  I  he  Licentiates  on  tho  lint, 
Roderick  mill  all,  though  several  of  tliciu 
hail  a  narrow  escape.  Thus,  Dr.  Locock 
hail  o  majority  of  one,*  and  but  for  the  rc- 
collcctiou  of  the  scrutineer,  after  the  ballot 
had  closed,  that  he  had  not  voted,  Dr.  Gor- 
don would  have  been  deprived  of  the  plea- 
sure of  attaining  tho  summit  of  his  am- 
bition. Hodkiuck,  too,  poor  wight!  had  a 
hard  fttrugglc  to  get  in.  The  member*  of 
the  Council,  m  we  have  slated,  were  seven- 
teen in  number.  The  highest  number  of 
half-crowns  deposited  in  favour  of  any  one 
of  the  candidates  was  eighteen,  while  the  black 
balls  dropped  in  amounted,  in  some  cases, 
to  seventeen  and  eighteen.  This  is  what  is 
called  having"  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
by  the  f.W/ryr!  " 

At  the  termination  of  tho  ballot  Dr. 
CiiAMnKRsrosc  to  express  bis  astonishment 
at  the  opposition  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  men.  The  circumstance  was  quite  pain- 
ful to  think  of,  and  would  deeply  affect  the 
parties  were  their  position  as  regarded  the 
numbers  of  the  ballot  made  known  to  tbem. 
He  implored  the  Fellows  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve the  promise  of  secrecy  by  which  they 
were  bound,  and  not  on  any  account  to  di- 
vulge the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

A  correspondent  wishes  us  to  state  that 
neither  Drs.  Elmotson,  Wilson,  or  lis* 
Witt,  was  present  at  the  meeting. 


A  reorganization  of  I  ho  medical  depart- 
ment— if  that  name  rati  bo  given  to  any 
branch  of  the  e8lahli>liment — of  Khuj*  Vol- 
leyty  Strand,  has  lately  been  effected.  Mr. 
Green,  the  professor  of  Surgery,  has  left 

•  For  what  purpose  but  to  enable  tho 
voters  to  be  recognised  by  private  marks  ? 


the  institution,  and  the  chairs  generally  have 
been  for  soma  time  to  let.  Wanting  the 
courage  to  adopt  the  concours,  and  tho 
liberality  to  admit  dissenters  to  the  profes- 
sorships,— thus  rejecting  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  reputation,  and  limiting  to  a  nar- 
row circle  the  opportunity  of  selection,— 
none  but  the  most  obscure  teachers  could  be 
induced  to  come  forward  as  candidates  for 
the  honour  of  lecturing  to  the  empty  benches 
of  the  theatres.  Had  his  religious  creed 
rendered  him  eligible,  it  is  most  probable 
that  Dr.  Webster  would  have  received  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  materia  medica; 
but  although  his  Christianity  was  sufficiently 
pure  to  allow  of  his  temporarily  lecturing, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  council,  to  tho 
pupils,  yet  it  was  not  white  enough  to  per- 
mit his  admission  among  the  prqfessors. 
Mr.  Mayo  has  since  appointed  a  Dr.  Royle 
to  the  vacant  chair.  The  alleged  claim  of 
the  Dr.  to  the  professorship  is  the  author- 
ship of  n  work  on  the  vegetation  of  the  /fim- 
tthiya  vintwfahixl  Primrose-hill  was  nearer 
home.  Mr.  Mayo  has  nominated  himself 
to  the  chair  of  surgery. 

Dr.  George  Gregory,  who  has,  by 
turns,  been  a  candidate  for  every  vacant 
medical  office  iti  London,  made  his  bow  on 
this  occasion  to  the  council,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  (he  unfortunate  gentleman  was 
again  unsuccessful. 

Drs.  W.  Cummin  and  Clbndrnnino 
(]M*r  while  fratrum)  offered  themselves  for 
the  chair  of  medical  jurisprudence— in  vain, 
—although,  to  ensure  the  success  of  one  of 
the  two,  the  latter  gave  way  before  the  day 
of  election,  and  cast  all  his  influence  into 
the  scale  of  his  worthy  brother. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  labouring  to 
cement  King's  College  to  the  Charing- 
cross  Infirmary.  Every  scheme  but  the 
right,  undergoes  trial.  Mr.  Green  must  be 
not  a  little  pleased  at  his  retirement. 


Before  making  any  remarks  on  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  we  .shall  place  the  document 
itself  before  the  reader,  in  order  that  his 
mind  may  obtain  every  advantage  which 
can  ensue  from  a  perusal  of  its  uncriticised 
contents: — 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir  :  I  have  only  just  received  the  number 
of  Tue  Lancet  ior  tho  18th  instant,  con- 
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Ml?.  BUltGirS  CIUHACTEU  OP  Mlt  P.  YATBS. 


Uintng  an  article  reflecting  on  the  character 
and  abilities  of  Mr.  Frederick  Yates,  who 
has  lately  taken  the  medical  caro  of  the 
Hambledon  Union,  m  Surrey.  It  is  not  my 
Intention  to  enter  on  tlio  subject  of  the 
mode  in  which,  according  to  the  new  Poor 
Law,  medical  aitcndniico  is  iirovhlcil  for  the 
tick  |»oor.  I  am  fully  awaro  of  the  evil*  of 
tuch  a  *y»tcm  lieiug  pcr|»ctnated,  alike  in- 
compatible  as  it  u  with  all  feeling*  of  hu- 
manity, nnd  unjust  ami  disgraceful  to  our  pro- 
festion.  1  n  j  usticc  to  the  gentleman  referred 
to,  I  will  briefly  answer  your  inquiries : — 
•'  Who  is  Frederick  Yates  ?  What  it  the 
history  of  that  person  ?  Where  was  he  edu- 
cated? What  is  his  character  for  humanity, 
Integrity,  ability,  industry?"  These  may 
be  responded  to  in  a  few  words :— Mr.  Fre- 
derick Yates  Is  a  member  of  a  respectable 
family  in  Shropshire;  a  young  man  who 
has  devoted  a  considerable  jicriod  to  the 
study  of,  and  duly  qualified  to  practise  in, 
bi<  profession.  Ho  has  lately  had  the 
prio.-ipal,  nay,  I  may  say,  almost  the  en- 
tire care  of  several  extensive  parUhes. 
These  duties  he  performed  with  unwearied 
assiduity;  both  night  and  day,  his  humane 
exertions  for  the  |toor  were  unceasing ;  and 
when  ho  left  this  neighbourhood,  many 
wero  the  tears  shed  by  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  brothers,  over  the  beds  of  their 
sick  rel  i lives,  and  universal  wiw  the  regret 
at  his  departure. 

1  rely  on  your  Impartiality  for  the  inser- 
tion of  this  letter  in  Thk  Lancet  of  next 
Saturday;  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Yates,  and  1  feci 
assured  the  poor  of  the  Hambledon  Union 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  the  Guar- 
dians hnvc,  to  use  your  own  expression, 
"  let  loose  tipo!)  them,"  such  a  gi'iitlcmnn 
as  Mr.  Frcdciick  Yule*.  1  am,  Mir,  your* 
obediently, 

Frrdkrick  Burgk. 

Tring,  June  25,  IBM. 

Of  course  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  this  production. 

Mr.  Buaot  appears  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Frrdkrick  Yatks,  and  In  coming 
forward  he  probably  thinks  that  he  bns 
furnished  us  with  a  piece  of  u  eighty  docu- 
mentary testimony.  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
tell  him  at  once  that  his  evidence  is  not 
worth  a  straw.  We  say  this  without  wishing 
to  detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  re- 
spectability of  the  witness,  and  without  ques- 
tioning in  the  slightest  way  the  truth  of  his 
allegations.  As  evidence,  wo  repeat,  this 
letter  is  utterly  worthless.  Mr.  Hunan 
will  understand  our  meaning  in  a  moment. 
Our  questions,  "  If/to  is  Fukokrick  Yatks? 
"  What  ii  his  history  ?    Where  was  he  eaV 


"  e*7«r  /  What  is  his  character  for  hums*- 
"  ity9  •bility,  and  industry  ?"  may  be  re- 
sponded .to,  says  Mr.  Boror,  in  a  few 
minutes.  True ;  but  what  is  the  value  of 
the  response.  Mr.  Frrdkrick  Yatrs  is 
M  a  member  of  a  respectable  family  in  Shrop- 
shire;" adoclnration  which  is  far  more  grand 
than  definite,  mile**,  iu  fact,  we  arc  to  draw 
this  inference  from  the  reply,  that  Mr.  Frr- 
dkrick Yatks  is  of  a  Shropshire  family* 
If,  in  fact,  it  be  not  intended  to  sink  tho  title 
of  the  county  into  an  adjective,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  showing  that  the  family  was  better 
known  than  tho  county,  wo  here  find  no 
evidence  as  to  nativity,  identity,  or  respect* 
ability.  There  is  no  disputing  the  respect- 
ability of  Mr.  Yates's  family,  because  that 
matter  is  by  no  means  germane  to  tho  trans* 
action  under  discussion.  If,  therefore,  Mr. 
Frkdrrick  Yatks  hod  a  birth-place  some* 
what  narrower  than  the  entire  houudary  of 
the  county  of  Shi  opshirtt  where,— in  what 
fortnnato  locality,— is  that  spot  to  bo  dis- 
covered ? 

We  are  next  informed  that  be  la  "  a  young 
"  man,  who  haa  devoted  a  considerable 
'*  period  to  the  study  of,  and  is  duly  qiiali- 
"  ficd  to  practise  in,  his  profession.**  This 
sentence  is  a  compound  of  fact  and  opinion. 
Of  the  value  of  the  opinion  which  is  offered 
by  Mr.  Burok,  no  estimate  can  be  formed, 
as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  opportunities  of 
observing  and  discriminating,  which  have 
been  or  arc  enjo)ed  by  ilio  witness,  nor  do 
wo  know  whether  the  testifier  is  an  impar- 
tial or  an  interested  observer.  But,  con- 
cerning the  statement  of  fact,  wo  can  deal 
somewhat  precisely,  by  asking,  "When 
and  where  did  this  young  man  devote  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  to  the  study  of  hit 
profession  ?"  Tho  otnitsion  of  a  description 
of  the  localities  is  agaiu  fatal,  as  evidence, 
to  the  reception  of  tho  declaration  of  Mr. 
IIimujk. 

Again,  the  following  answer  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  testimony  by  any  tribunal  of  ad* 
judication.  We  do  not  say  that  the  names 
of  the  places  have  been  designedly  withheld 
by  Mr.  Buaot,  but  the  mode  of  expression 
is  well  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  "  He 
has  lately,"  says  Mr.  Buugk,  "had  tho 
principal,  nay,  almost  tho  entire  care  of 
several  extensive  parishes."  Where  are  these 
pat  ishes  to  be  found  ?  A  description  of  them 
by  name  would  have  added  far  more  to  the 
weight  of  tho  testimony  than  does  the  ro- 
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mantle  cloqtienco  with  which  tho  paragraph  I  tion.  The  Earl  of  Eg  rem ont  is  announced  as 
la  made  to  conclude.    In  short,  it  is  iinnc-   the  patron,  and  has  with  his  accustomed  mu- 


ccssary  to  say  more  than  this,  that  if  the 
foregoing  letter  be  intended  as  a  hoax,  it  is 
neither  shrewdly  imagined  nor  ingeniously 
executed,  and  if  it  be  offered  as  evidence  of 
the  moral  and  professional  character  of 
Fbed  brick  Yatrs,  it  must  be  rejected  on 
account  of  the  abtenco  of  those  qualities  of 
precision  which  a/one  could  render  it  ad- 
missible. 


nificcucc  presented  1000/.  in  aid  of  its  funds, 
and  attended  tho  lectures.  The  Marquises 
of  Northampton  and  Bristol,  and  tho 
Earls  of  Munstbr  and  Chichester,  are  the 
vice  patrons.  Conversaziones  are  held  on 
every  Tuesday  evening,  to  which  strangers 
may  be  introduced  by  the  members.  We 
regret  to  add  that,  unlike  their  brethren  in 
other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  the  medical 
I  gentlemen  have  but  feebly  supported  this 
attempt  to  promote  scientific  knowledge 
Out  of  one  hundred  members  of  the  profes- 
sion practising  in  Brighton,  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  have  yet  enrolled  their  names 
as  members  of  the  Sussex  Scientific  In- 
stitution.  These  are,  Sir  M.  T.  Ti buret, 
Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Jbnks,  Dr.  Hak£,  Mr. Win- 
ter, and  a  few  others. 


We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  al- 
luded to  the  large  and  unique  collection  of 
fossil  comparative  anatomy  made  by  the 
sole  exertions  of  a  country  general  prac- 
titioner, doring  the  few  hours  J  of  leisure 
which  ho  could  command  while  cairying 
on  one  of  the  most  extensive  practices  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  and  in  our  review  of 
Dr.  Mantkll'b  "Geology  of  the  South -East 
of  England,*'  we  pasted  on  the  author  a 
merited  eulogiuin  for  his  talents,  energy, 
and  perseverance.    It  is,  therefore,  most 
gratifying  to  us  to  learn  th.it  Dr.  Mantell's 
residence  at  Brighton  has  Itecn  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  establishment  of  a  sci- 
entific  institution  in  that  town,  upon    a 
scale  which    promises  not  only  to  confer 
great    advantages    on   the  inhabitants  of 
Brighton,   but   also    to    supply   a  deside- 
ratum which   has  long  been  felt    by  the 
scientific  and  intelligent  visitors  who  occa- 
sionally sojourn  at  that  celebrated  watering 
place.    The  institution  is  based  upon  the 
public  exhibition  of  Dr.M  antbll's  collection 
of  organic  remains,  comparative  anatomy, 
and  Sussex  antiquities,  which  is  open  to 
visitors  on  the  plan  which  has  Itecn  so  suc- 
cessful)* adopted  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
of  Loudon,   viz.,  the  presentation  of   an 
admission  ticket,  signed  by  a  member,  and 
subject  to  a  small  payment  by  each  indi- 
vidual.   There  is  a  library  in  progress,  to  I  only  remains  for  you  to 
which  500  volumes  have  already  been  pre-   of  new  Fellow*,  ami  I  she 
tented,  and  reading  rooms  arc  attached,  for 
the  perusal  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the 
scientific  and  literary  periodicals,     lectures 
arc  to  ho  delivered  during  the  season,  and 
Dr.  M amtell  has  already  given  three  at 
the  Town  Hall,  which  were    numcrousl) 
attended.    The  third  was  noticed  in  Tnt 
Lancet  of  June 25.    Da  vies  Gilbert,  Esq 
(the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society)  hat 
accepted  the  office  of  President  of  the  Institu 
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"  Dear  Sir  Henry  :  The  labours  of  the 
reform  Council  of  the  College  have  been 
unceasing,  from  the  hour  of  its  formation. 
There  is  uo  individual  who  was  nominated 
by  us  who,  I  can  assure  you,  has  not  done 
his  duty.  The  members  of  the  Council  have 
had  but  one  feeling  in  the  matter ;  and  I 
have  not  met  with  any  difficulty  in  guiding 
them  exactly  as  you  desired.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said,  they  have  preserved  a 
death-like  silence  on  their  labours.  1.  do 
not  think  that  a  whisper  even  has  escaped 
on  tho  subject,  except  what  you  yourself 
may  have  thought  proper  to  utter  for  your 
own  purposes.  For  this  important  circum- 
stance we  ought  to  thank  Chambers  chief- 
ly. At  every  meeting  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  them  of  their  promises, 
and  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  the  utmost 
secrecy. 

"  The  whole  'of  our  reform  scheme  I 
may  venture  to  say  is  now  ready  for  your 
final  approval  of  the  details:   in  short,  it 

transmit  your  list 
should  not  fail  to  take 
•very  pains  to  give  such  evidence  of  the 
propriety  of  each  nomination  ns  you  shall 
dictate ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
planation will  be  ^  nth  factory.  You  would 
lie  quite  surprised  to  observe  how  liberally 
Chambers  acts,  in  implicitly  following  your 
lirections,  and  fulfilling  all  your  wishes.  It 
may  appear  indelicate  to  mention  it,  but  it 
>s  well  that  you  should  know  all  the  work- 
:ngs  of  the  wheels ;  the  fact  is,  then,  that 
Chambers  looks  to  the  President9*  chair  as 
his  teat  whenever  it  shall  please  akiud  Pro* 
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vidence  to  remove  you  from  thia  nicked 
world.  This  will  satisfy  you  at  to  my  mo- 
tives in  making  use  of  him  on  this  occasion* 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble, 

E.S. 

"  St  George's  Hospital,  Wednesday/' 


"Drak  Doctor  Skyuour:  You  have 
executed  the  task  which  I  imposed  ii|miii  you 
with  fidelity,  awl  just  ns  I  could  have  ex- 

rioted.  In  all  these  College  arrangements 
have  never  found  any  course  answer  my 
purpose*  but  ono  of  determined  high  moral 
rectitude,  and  a  sacrifice  of  every  feeling 
which  did  not  redound  to  the  glory  and 
Interests  of  our  College. 

"  In  making  out  a  list  of  new  Fellows,  I 
solemnly  declare  that  I  have  not  in  one  in- 
stance been  guided  by  any  party  principle 
whatever.  My  great  object  has  been  to  se- 
lect the  new  Fellows  entirely  on  the  scoi-e 
of  merit,  and  I  have  taken  great  care  to  ele- 
vate only  those  who,  from  their  low  grade, 
have  been  so  very  desirous  of  tho  distinction. 
We  must  never  run  the  risk  of  a  refusal  of 
the  Fellowship,  and  wo  know  several  who, 
wc  are  quite  certain,  might,  from  mad  mo- 
tives, refuse  our  offer.  Dr.  Farrk,  1  have 
every  reason  to  know,  will  jump  at  it.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  on  this  point  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  places  him  in  so  truly 
awkward  a  predicament,  particularly  for  a 
man  of  such  grave  demeanour  and  internal 
piety.*  But  lie  roust  overcome  all  feelings 
ujwn  that  point,  and  he  is  that  good  plausi- 
ble sort  of  man  who  will  And  most  satis- 
factory reasons  for  cverylhing  he  may  do. 

"  Sir  Mattiikw  Tikrni-y  will  esteem  the 
elevation  to  tho  Fellowship  as  a  signal  murk 
of  our  favour.  Perhaps  you  ore  not  aware 
that  he  had  no  original  education,  and  that 
all  ho  knows  was  acquired  after  he  gavo  up 
the  grocery  business  at  Cork,  and-  discon- 
tinued his  services  in  tho  slave  ship. 

"  Dr.  Rodkrt  IIumk  must  have  the  offer 
of  elevation,  though  ns  a  man  of  high  moral 
feeling  and  strict  military  honour,  it  is  with 
some  questionable  whether  he  will  venture 
to  accept  it  after  what  ho  had  the  boldness, 
and  I  would  say  the  want  of  discretion,  to 
State  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliament- 
ary Committee.  You  may  recollect  when 
the  question  was  asked,  '  Do  you  mean  that 
'  you  (Dr.  Hume)  would  consider  as  naught 


*  "  Mr.  Warburton  :  Is  it  possible  that 
you  may  in  one  way  or  other  arrive  at  the 
honour  of  a  Fellowship  of  the  College  ? 

"  Dr.  Farrr  :  /  would  not  accejit  it.  This 
Is  not  said  out  of  disrespect  of  the  College 
of  Physiciaus ;  hut  to  lie  placed  at  the  leet 
of  men  whom  1  have  contributed  to  edu- 
cate/' Ac. 


«  the  admission  into  the  Collego  ?'  he  re- 
'  plied,  "Almost  as  naught:  "-Q.  3002. 

Dr.  Jambs  Gordon  has  pestered  us  all 
so  much  and  so  long  that  I  am  bound,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  against  my  inclination 
and  opinion,  to  redeem  the  promise  which  I 
made  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  extra- 
ordinary activity  at  the  Merchant  Tnilurs* 
dinner.     Ilcsidc*,  I  have  ollu  r  reasons. 

"Sir  William  Hurnkt. notwithstanding 
your  *olii  italioit,  I  must  confess  I  aittdnnht- 
lul  of.  Having  the  head  of  the  army  sur- 
geons we  may  perhaps  just  as  well  have  also 
the  head  of  the  navy  »urgcoii9,  though  I  am 
aware  that  it  may  not  be  q-iito  agreeable  to 
SirJAMKB  Macorkc.or  that  Ids  townsman, 
who  was  a  liakcr's  sou  at  Aberdeen,  should 
bo  elevated  to  his  own  exalted  state. 

"  Dr.  Hodgskin,  who  you  suggest, I  never 
hoard  of  before,  hut  as  you  say  that  he  is  a 
(Junker,  his  admission  will  prove  our  libe- 
rality to  Dissenters,  and  serve  to  mortify 
another  Quaker  who  shall  be  nameless. 

Sir  CiiAnLss  Clarkk,  notwithstanding 
my  detestation  of  all  men-  mid  wives,  may  be 
admitted  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
stated  by  you,  provided  that  step  will  serve 
to  cement  the  unfortunate  discordance  lie* 
tweeu  him  and  Ciiamiikus,  regarding  tho 
baronetcy. 

11  Dr  Lowcock's  admission  will  please 
Lady  IIuouik. 

"  Sir  Alkxandkr  Crichton  may  also  be 
admitted.  This  is  especially  uccessary,  to 
prevent  his  continuing  to  repeat  the  awk- 
ward affair  with  my  dear  Macmicuakl,  in 
which  1  was  unfortunately  too  much  mixed 
up. 

"  You  know  the  innate  hatred  which  I 
have  always  hud  for  tho  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  you  must  therefore  only  admit  I  too 
journalists,  Foriiks  and  Maclkod.  John- 
ston may  be  proposed  by  you,  hut  !  desiro 
you  take  care  that  lie  is  black-balled. 

"  I  hope  that  all  the  Fellows  will  now  be 
convinced  of  my  earnest  labours  in  the  glo- 
rious cause  of  reform ;  and  I  beg  that  you 
will,  in  the  most  polite  maimer  in  which 
you  are  capable,  thuuk  Ciiamukus,  La- 
tham, Ciknoinnino,  and  the  other  liberals, 
for  their  unwearied  assiduity  and  zeal  in 
assisting  me.  1  shall  not  fail  to  communi- 
cate our  reform  scheme  to  Sir  Uoukrt 
Pbkl,  Mr.  Spuing  Kick,  Mr.  Joskpic 
Humr,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Waruurton,  all 
of  whom,  I  am  confident,  will  fully  appre- 
ciate its  merits.  Thank  also  the  in  em  tiers 
of  tho  Reform  Council  in  my  name,  for  the 
inviolable  secrecy  which  they  have  observed 
during  the  whole  of  these  arduous  and  pain- 
ful discussion*.  Their  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect a  fiords  me  an  additional  proof  that 
the  Fellows  of  the  Uoyal  College  of  Physi- 
cians ate,  without  a  nuglc  exception,  men 
who  not  only  possess  understandings  of  the 
highest  cultivation,  but  the  purest  sense  of 
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honour,  the  most  unimpeachable  virtues, 
and  the  most  highly-elevated  moral  feelings. 
Ever,  dear  Dr.  Seymour,  your  affectionate 

"  11.  II. 
"  Curzon  Street,  Thursday.' 
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Saturday  t  June  25,  1836. 

DR.  KIDD  OW  MEDICAL  REFORM. 

This  day  being  appointed  for  the  delivery 
of  the   Harveian   oration,  a  considerable 
number  of  men  of  high  moral  feeling,  with 
aovcral  licentiates,  and  many  visitors,  as- 
sembled in  tbo  library  of  the  College,  at 
four  o'clock  i). »n.    Dr.  Kidd,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  was  the  orator 
on  this  occasion.     He  performed  his  task 
with  considerable  care.    Tho  subject  was 
entirely  polemical,  and  the  professor  took 
great  pains  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of 
thorough  reform  and  the  Charibdis  of  un- 
yielding Toryism.    He  began  by  describing 
the  "  rerum  notarum  immodica  etipido  hit  jus 
*vi"  which  quasi  "  lues  contagiosa"  has  in- 
fected all  ranks  of  society.    This  "  purblind 
teal  for  innovation  and  for  the  subversion 
of  principles  and  practices  which  have  re- 
ceiced  the  sanction  of  successive  generations, 
ought,"  ho  said,  "  to  be  withstood  with  firm- 
ness  (ipse  prufrssar  loquitur)  t   but  at  the 
same  lime  wifb  judgment.     Tim  ItsiderM  of 
the  movement  parly  were  distinguished  by 
an  arrogant  confidence  in  the  conclusions 
of  their  own  vain  reason,  which  they  pre- 
ferred to  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  anti- 
quity.   The  mode  of  resisting  this  dangerous 
spirit  ought  not  to  be  uncompromising  op- 
position, but  the  adoption  of  such  modifica- 
tions in  our  present  system  as  reason  and 
not  passion  should  dictate."    Tho  professor 
proceeded  to  lament  the  almost  total  igno- 
rance of  Greek  authors  prevalent  amongst 
the  medical  men  of  all  ranks  of  the  present 
day.    So  far  were  they,  be  said,  from  study- 
ing Galen,  Hippocrates,  or  A returns,  that 
they  wcro  even  incapable  of  reading  a  line 
of  I  hem.    This  ignorance  the  doctor  de- 
clared   "noti   tantuni  esse  ridictdam,  scd 
turpem."    The  lecturer  alluded  to  the  "  dis- 
tinction between  the  ptofesaion  of  the  phy- 
sician and  that  of  the  surgeon,  a  distinction, 
which,  having  existed  for  many  nges  with 
benefit  to  mankind,  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
abandoned.*'     1  Ic  pronounced  a  high  eulogy 
on  xiirgciy,  and  vcltYtnl  from  its  cull ivnlnt'N 
for  his  especial  cnuiinctidniiou,  .lohti  Hunter 
and  Mr.  Al>crtiethy.    The  latter  be  particu- 
laily  lauded  for  having  elevated  surgery  by 
bating  itj  practice  upon  the  principles  of 
medicine,     lie  summed  up  the   character 
of  our  old  friend  John  in  the  phrase  "Vir 
exiuiiss  sciential  tuuimxquc  vtrtutis."    He  |  eating  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  tho 


totally  disclaimed  for  himself  the  "vflem 
superbiam "  that  would  despise  general 
practitioners  for  their  ••  ignorance  of  the 
classics,"  but  he  could  not  refrain  from 
thinking  that  the  services  of  Hunter  and 
Abcrnethy  would  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced, had  their  natural  powers  received 
the  assistance  of  an  academical  education  .'— 
that  is  to  say,  spent  half  their  years  over 
lexicons  instead  of  in  the  laboratory  of  na- 
ture. Ho  acknowledged  the  "disadvan- 
tages (in  some  measure  traceable  to  the  ex- 
clusive system  of  tbo  College)  to  which  the. 
licentiates  had  been  exposed ."  in  being  com- 
pelled to  seek  diplomas  "  at  those  inferior 
seminaries  where  they  had  hitherto  congre- 
gated." He  therefore  approved  of  the  re- 
cent measures  adopted  by  tho  Fellows,  ac- 
cording to  which  "  the  College  is  converted 
into  a  medical  university,  and  is  to  confer 
diplomas  in  physic"  By  requiring  the 
strict  proficiency  of  the  candidates  in  Uteris 
humaniorikus,  and  the  various  sciences  col- 
lateral with  and  constituting  medicine,  M  the 
character  of  the  College  would  be  main- 
tained, if  not  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world." 

The  professor  drew  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  College,  and  dwelt  upon  "  the 
moral  and  scientific  degradation  of  medicine 
previous  to  its  foundation.  It  was  quite 
humiliating  to  contemplate  the  baseness  of 
tho  circumfranci  pkarmacopofo,  who  had 
usurped  the  functions  of  this  noble  art." 
KiilngiMth:  notice  wan  siicccsHivcly  taken  of 
LlKACIlK,  IIaiivky,  Syiirniiam,  Puiknu, 
Mk. a i),  and  others.  Harvky  was  declared 
to  be  the  "Newton  of  medicine,'*  and  Sy- 
dknii am  tho  " English  Hippocrates."  After 
pointing  out  to  what  an  eminent  degree  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  had  contri- 
buted to  raise  and  maintain  the  character 
of  the  medical  profession,  he  impressively 
deprecated,  on  the  part  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  this  institution,  any  depar- 
ture from  tho  most  strict  requisition  of 
classical  and  academical  attaiments  from  the 
candidates.  "  If  they  should  be  so  injudi- 
cious," quoth  he,  "as  to  relax  in  this  respect, 
the  honour  would  speedily  depart  from  their 
house."  Finally,  with  the  spirit  of  a  true 
Oxonian,  the  doctor  emblazoned  the  im- 
provement which  the  mental  powers  in- 
variably experienced  from  a  strict  exercise 
in  the  dead  language's.  How  greatly,  he 
remarked  was  the  intellect  sharpened  by  tho 
perusal  of  Tiiucydidrh,  Tacitus,  and 
IIkrodotiir!  How  much  was  the  judg- 
ment solidified  hv  the  studv  of  tho  orations 
of  C-ieKiio  mid  JDkmohtsiknkd!  How  in- 
finitely was  tho  imagination  cultivated  aud 
chastened  by  an  intimate  association  with 
the  Homeric  and  Mantuan  strains! 

The  oration  was  well  delivered,  and  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  attention,  of  course. 
Tho   Latintty  was   free    and   pure,   indi- 
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language,  and  at  the  tame  time  perfectly 
free  from  the  Parriam  affectation,  that  would 
crowd  Into  one  page  all  the  Idioms  to  be 
found  In  all  the  volumes  of  the  Roman 
Classics. 

Amongst  the  visitors  were  tho  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  other  clerical  dignitaries. 


Manual  of  Practical  Midwifery,  itltutrated 
by  Bnaramnoi.  l)y  Jambs  Rbio,  M.U., 
P.R.C.S.    London:  Churchill.  1836. 

This  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  intended 
to  form  a  manual  of  practical  midwifery,  for 
the  reference  of  those  who  have  already 
studied  the  more  voluminous  works  on  this 
subject.  Denman's  excellent  aphorisms 
answer,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  object  of 
the  present  work,  but  they  are  too  limited 
in  number,  and  as  they  refer  chiefly  to  cases 
in  which  the  forceps  are  required,  they  do 
not  fully  attain  the  end  proposed  by  our 
author,  who  has  very  successfully  collected 
the  Information  that  may  be  necessary  in 
moments  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  com- 
pressed it  into  a  very  portable  size.  The 
only  question  is  how  and  when  the  ac- 
coucheur is  to  use  the  Itook.  1 1  may  always 
bo  useful  ut  home,  but  the  practitioner  who 
requires  to  be  thus  fortified  in  the  lying-in 
chamber,  should  have  a  better  memory,  to 
save  him  from  the  danger  and  discredit  of 
an  appeal  to  Its  pages  in  that  place. 

The  author,  who  appears  to  have  had  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  observation  in  this 
department  of  the  profession,  has  availed 
himself  of  them,  to  give  a  tabular  view  of 
tho  relative  frequency  of  the  different  pre- 
sentations of  the  infant,  in  opposition  to  the 
tables  drawn  up  by  other  practitioners  on  the 
tame  subject.  The  relative  diameters  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  festal  head,  and  the  different 
presentations  of  the  child,  are  all  usefully 
represented  by  wood  engravings  among  tho 
letter-press,  and  the  book  is  thus  particu- 
larly well  calculated  to  effect  the  legitimate 
objects  of  such  a  work. 


BIRMINGHAM  HOSPITAL. 

FUNGUS   MEDULLA  BIB. 

Tub  patient  was  a  young  married  woman, 
ictat,  28,  a  button  maker.     In  the  latter 

{mrt  of  February  1835,  whilst  walking  in 
ler  house,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  pa- 
ralysis, complete  loss  of  sensation  and  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  in  all  the  parts 
of  tho  body  below  tho  middle  of  the  chest. 


A  few  days  previously  she  had  complained 
of  being  slightly  indisposed.  Por  some  time, 
repeated  and  careful  examinations  of  tho 
spinal  column  were  made  without  any  dis- 
ease being  detected  there ;  and  the  case  was 
treated  by  bleeding  and  blistering  near  tho 
spine,  the  internal  administration  of  mer- 
cury, and  afterwards  by  the  external  appli- 
cation of  strychnine,  but  without  the  slight- 
est advantage.    Prom  tho  commencement  of 
the   paralysis  there  was    involuntary  dis- 
charge of  the  feces,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
use  the  catheter  daily.    After  the  lapse  of 
some  weeks,  a  swelling  became  visible  ou 
the  left  side  of  the  spine  between  the  scapu- 
la; and  this  tumour,  which  was  tense  and 
slightly   clastic  under   pressure,   steadily, 
though  slowly,  increased  in  size  till  it  be- 
came rather  larger  than  a  man's  Ast.    It 
was  suspected  to  boa  mass  of  the  medullary 
sarcoma,  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  opened. 
Extensive  sores  formed  on  the  nates  and 
liack,  but  from  them  the  patient  never  ex- 
perienced the  slightest  uneasiness.  She  died 
on  the  11th  of  June. 

The  spinal  column  was  opened  on  the 
following  day.  Tho  tumour  was  found  to  bo 
of  the  kind  suspected.  It  extended  Itctwccn 
the  spinous  processes  to  ilia  right  sido  of  tho 
spine,  and  passed  into  tho  spinal  canal 
through  an  npcrture  made  by  the  partial 
drstnu'liim  of  the  |M>ntcrior  portion  of  two 
of  the  dorsal  vertebra;,  nt  which  iMirt  tho 
medulla  spinalis  was  disorganized,  being 
converted  into  a  thin  cream- like  substance. 
— Tram.  Prov,  Med,  Astoc. 


We  are  authorized  by  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Nor- 
wich, to  state,  "  that  he  is  not  in  the  habit 
"  of  consulting  with  Quacks  cither  in  or 
"  out  of  tho  profession,  and  never  did  eon- 
"  suit  with  the  person  named  in  the  last 
"  number  of  Tiik  Lanckt;  but  he  rcprc- 
"  scntcd  fully  this  quack's  proceedings  licforo 
"  Mr.  Warburton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Par- 
"  liamentary  Committee  to  investigate  the 
"  state  of  medical  education,  two  years  ago. 
"  The  said  quack  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very 
"  civil  man,  and  oidy  tells  lies,  like  many 
"  other  people,  hy  way  of  getting  an  honett 
*'  livelihood. 


The  publication  of  Mr.  Highley'a  "  Natu- 
ralist's Library"  proceeds  with  spirit  and 
regularity.  The  work,  taken  altogether, 
has  not  its  equal  amongst  volumes  of  the 
same  character  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
minor  literature. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  communications  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Brer, 
and  ''  One  of  the  Committee /'  reached  us  at 
too  late  a  peiiod  to  bo  inserted  in  Tho 
Lamcbt  of  the  present  week. 
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LECTURE  111. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  taken  a  rapid 
View  of  the  animal  creation,  and  endeavoured 
to  point  out  under  what  influences  animals 
act,  from  the  infancy  of  organization  up  to 
iti  most  perfect  degree  of  development.  In 
the  infusoria  and  zoophyte  wo  have  seen 
nothing  hut  a  simple  mas*  of  ntiinml  mattci 
furnished  with  a  digestive  cavity ;  It  is  im- 
possible to  discover  any  distinct  nervous 
system  in  those  beings.  Red-blooded  worms 
and  the  annclidcs  exhibit  marks  of  instinct, 
merely  confined  however  to  the  wants  of  nu- 
trition,— an  hermaphrodite  generation,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  ganglionic  nerve  with  a  mere 
rudiment  of  brain.  Ascending  a  step  higher, 
we  observed  the  development  of  a  more 
perfect  sense  of  touch,  with  more  extensive 
movements  for  the  choice  and  acquisition  of 
food :  here  the  brain  exhibits  a  greater  de- 
gree of  development,  ami  the  animal  receives 
a  greater  number  of  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal objects :  but  reproduction  still  remains 
confined  to  its  simplest  elements,  and  no  act 
of  the  animal  announces  deliberation.  M'e 
uext  saw  the  sensorial  organs  becoming 
more  numerous  in  insects,  and  in  certain 
mollitsca  we  pointed  out  a  diversity  of  im- 
pressions; the  movements  are  more  ex- 
tensive in  that  clans  of  aitimnl«,  and  wo  ac- 
cordingly find  ait  organized  nervous  centre; 
the  faculty  of  deliberation  begins  to  show 
itself,  a  faculty  necessary  to  an  animal  which 
daily  meets  a  number  of  obstacles  which 
oppose  the  satisfaction  of  its  wants.  We 
have  already  remarked  how  the  brain  of  an 
Insect  acts,  mote  particularly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sense  of  vision.    Higher  still 
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in  the  scale  we  find  reptiles  and  fishes,  the 
former  alono  present  some  remarkablo  ex- 
amples of  deliberation,  for  fishes  arc  merely 
stimulated  by  a  blind  voracity,  and  devour 
without  distinction  every  thing  which  comes 
before  them,  not  even  excepting  their  own 
species  and  offspring.  The  various  move- 
ments which  certain  reptiles  execute ;  the 
choice  of  prey ;  the  estimation  of  his  force 
before  attack ;  the  impulse  or  instinct  which 
guides  an  animal  in  lying  in  wait  for  its 
prey,  and  seizing  it  in  the  most  convenient 
manner;  in  defending  itself,  or  flying  be- 
fore superior  force,— all  this  implies  a  con- 
siderable nervous  apparatus,  which  com- 
parative anatomy  discovers  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  presenting  a  complex  arrange- 
ment even  at  this  early  period.  In  birds 
and  the  mammalia  we  have  found  a  still 
more  perfect  development  of  sensorial  or- 
gans; deliberation  is  here  more  powerful; 
the  faculty  of  oxcrcising  a  choice  mora 
clearly  expressed ;  the  sentiment  of  nssocia- 
tion  very  distinct ;  several  other  sentiments, 
together  with  more  or  less  intelligence,  ex- 
ist; tho  cerebral  hemispheres  have  acquired 
a  degree  of  development  which  approaches 
that  observed  in  man. 

Arrived  at  this  latter,  wo  found  all  the 
phenomena  which  our  view  of  inferior 
animals  discovered.  We  have  seen  him  at 
the  instant  of  coming  into  existence,  living 
like  a  zoophyte  or  an  infusoria ;  then  passing 
by  degrees  from  one  phase  to  another,  un- 
til, at  the  moment  of  quitting  his  mother's 
womb,  he  is  placed  in  relation  with  an  exter- 
nal world.  At  this  period  he  possesses  an 
organization  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  animal,  but  he  neither  knows  why, 
nor  is  he  able  to  employ  it.  His  organs  are 
formed  for  deliberating,  and  producing  senti- 
ments and  affections;  but  years  must  pass 
over  before  he  acquires  thoso  faculties* 
The  manner  in  which  this  important  acqui- 
sition is  made,  presents  so  much  interest 
that  we  shall  describe  it  again  in  a  summary 
manner. 

As  long  as  the  infant  remains  enclosed 
in  his  mother's  womb,  his  wants  remain 
dormant;  but  thev  become  developed  the 
moment  he  comes  into  relation  with  the  ex- 

I'  ternal  world  j  and  from  that  period  arises  a 
connection  between  the  sensations  on  one 
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side,  anil  the  wants  and  instincts  on  the] 
other.  The  first  actions  of  the  new-born 
child  are  not  determined  by  consciousness, 
by  reflection,  or  by  Judgment  founded  on  the 
qualities  of  bodies,  and  their  comparative 
advantages  or  disadvantages ;  he  acts  from 
instinct,  brought  into  play  by  his  percep- 
tions. While  be  obeys  this  primitive  sti- 
mulus, consciousness  acquires  some  force, 
the  intelligence  is  developed,  reflection  is 

Ecrfcctcd,  and  the  full-grown  man  docs 
y  calculation  what  be  did  merely  by  in- 
stinct when  a  child.  Besides,  wo  see  clear- 
ly enough  that  the  perceptions  resulting 
from  our  sensations  constitute  the  original 
stimuli  of  our  instincts,  ai  well  as  of  our 
sentiments  and  reflection.  Upon  this  im- 
portant point  we  agree  with  the  followers  of 
Condi ll ac.  Seeking  the  cause  of  man's 
pro-em i no ico  over  animals,  wo  found  that 
this  boasted  superiority  could  not  depend  on 
his  senses,  which  are  less  perfect  than  those 
of  several  animals.  The  smell,  for  ex- 
ample, in  herbivorous  quadrupeds;  the 
vision  in  birds  and  reptiles;  the  hearing  of 
various  animals.  We  also  showed  how  he 
was  inferior,  with  respect  to  his  instincts 
and  wants.  Man's  supremacy  results,  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  sentiments ;  in  the 
second  place,  because  impressions  made  by 
external  objects  aro  more  distinct, — are 
analyzed  by  tbo  intelligence,— then  submit- 
ted to  syu thesis,  aud  represented  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  symbols,  and  language.  All 
these  actions  necessarily  imply  more  exten- 
sive intellectual  faculties,  and  more  perfect 
organs ;  two  advantages  which  man  enjoys 
much  above  all  other  animals.  Finally,  we 
showed  how  man  derives  his  superior  ex- 
cellence from  bis  faculty  of  observing  what 
f lasses  within  himself,  not  only  when  placed 
n  connection  with  the  external  world,  but 
when  he  is  withdrawn  from  it;  by  tho 
power  of  distinguishing  his  various  facul- 
ties, of  giving  names  and  signs  to  bis  per- 
ceptions which  he  compares  together;  by 
the  consciousness  that  he  thinks  during  those 
wonderful  operations  of  his  mind,  that  he 
acts  with  a  certain  degrco  of  liberty  by 
tho  feeling  that  he  is  the  same  mun  which 
lie  was  formorly,  and  that  his  identity  is  in- 
capable of  change.  Besides  all  this,  man 
ii  distinguishable  from  inferior  animals  by  a 
purely  intellectual  heart,  of  which  he  alone 
furnishes  an  example ;  by  a  desire  of  obser- 
vation, leading  to  the  discovery  of  causes, 
whenever  the  organ  of  that  faculty  is  well 
developed. 

The  phrenologists  distinguish  two  de- 
grees of  intelligence,  corresponding  with  two 
different  portions  of  tho  brain.  Tho  first 
comprehends  the  faculty  of  roceiving  im- 
pressions from  objects,  and  of  reproducing 
them  under  the  various  symbols  furnished 
by  colours,  forms,  or  the  signs  of  language. 
These  faculties  reside  in  the  inferior  portion 
erf  the  frontal  region.    Perception  and  re- 


presentation, constituting  in  this  manner  tho 
first  degree  of  intelligence,  are  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  primitive  comparison,  and 
by  a  primitive  judgment  passed  on  the  at- 
tributes of  bodies.  The  second  degree  of 
intelligence  comprehends  distinction,  com- 
parison, consciousness,  and  judgment,  and 
embraces  causality,  with  the  sentiment  or 
desire  of  explanation ;  these  faculties  depend 
on  tbo  sii|ierior  portion  of  tho  frontal  re- 
gion. It  is  by  tho  observation  of  others  that 
we  thus  discover  the  scat  of  tho  intellectual 
faculties,  and  arrive  at  distinctions  much 
more  precise  and  positive  than  the  philo- 
sophers, who  aimed  at  the  same  object  by 
self-observation.  Compare,  as  Gall  has 
done,  the  faculties  with  their  cerebral  or- 
gans, in  individuals  of  different  ages  and 
different  dispositions,  and  yon  will  convince 
yourselves  that  phrenology  rests  on  a  solid 
foundation,  which  conception*,  derived  from 
te(f-observationt  can  never  erect.  The  his- 
tory of  the  science  will  show  how  we  have 
at  length  been  able  to  erect  a  building  on 
this  foundation,  which  the  human  intellect 
may  contemplate  with  pride. 

Before  I  terminate  these  general  re- 
marks, which  must  necessarily  fatigue  you, 
from  the  great  attention  they  require,  it  re- 
mains to  examine  a  question  addressed  near 
the  end  of  our  Inst  lecture,  viz.,  Can  wo  ex- 
plain the  different  faculties  already  enume- 
rated, one  by  tho  other  ?  I  shall  give  a  pe- 
remptory answer  before  entering  into  my 
reasons.  No,  gentlemen,  such  an  explana- 
tion is  quite  impossible.  Let  us  now  sup- 
port our  assertion  with  argument;  wo  shall 
proceed  with  all  the  attention  required  by 
so  grave  a  subject. 

Inn  system  of  philosophy  which  prevail- 
ed very  generally  diiiiug  the  18th  century, 
all  the  phenomena  called  metaphysical  were 
explained  by  sensation ;  and  hence  tho  sup- 
porters of  tli is  doctrine  were  termed  sensu- 
alists by  their  adversaries.  This  epithet  is 
insidious  in  many  respects :  It  revives  the 
old  idea  of  sensuality  attributed  to  Epicu- 
rus, and  since  pawed  into  n  proverb,  and 
thus  throws  un  odium  on  all  who  admit  tho 
concurrence  of  our  senses  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  human  intellect.  It  was  a  dex- 
terous manner  of  describing  them  as  egotists 
and  brutes,  true  pigs  of  Epicurus.  The 
epithet,  however  ill  founded,  prevailed,  and 
was  so  generally  received,  that  they  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  were  forced  to  ac- 
cept it.  To  prove  that  sensation  explains 
everything,  Con  dill  ao  and  his  disciples 
were  forced  to  transfigure  this  faculty  into 
a  multitude  of  shapes;  but  the  observer  of 
nature  will  never  admit  an  arbitrary  me- 
thod of  this  kind.  Perhaps  it  may  be  useful 
to.  seek  the  origin  of  this  system.  Gentlemen, 
the  explanation  of  the  sensualists  seems  to  me 
derived  from  their  having  seen  nothing  but 
sirglj  perception  in  the  observation  of  our 
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faculties.  It  Is  a  fact  that  we  meet  the  word 
"feel  "every moment  in  our  language;  thus 
people  say,  "  I  feel  that  such  a  thing  is  de- 
lightful; I  feci  that  another  is  disgusting. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  good  sublime  action ; 
that  the  other  is  immoral."  In  a  word,  the 
term  "  feci "  is  very  frequently  employed 
to  design  certain  states  in  which  mnii 
figures  himself  in  connection  with  a  parti- 
cular impression.  We  even  say,  "  I  feel  the 
justice  of  such  an  argument;"  in  fact, 
these  sentiments,  these  judgments,  pass 
within  us,  with  the  rapidity  and  facility  of 
a  simple  sensation,  and  hence  the  tendency 
to  assimilate  them  with  our  sensations,  and 
comprehend  thriii  under  the  saute  expres- 
sion. Tints,  by  employing  the  word  sensa- 
tion in  so  many  different  occupations,  a 
certain  class  of  philosophers  imagined,  at 
length,  that  everything  might  be  reduced  to 
sensation,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  ex- 
plained by  transforming  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  one  body  into  another  sensation. 
The  word  "  feel "  is  far  from  explaining 
everything;  it  explains  neither  the  intel- 
lect, the  instinct,  the  wants  or  moral  scnti- 
monts ;  nay,  more,  it  explains  nothing,  and 
the  proof  is,  that  wc  And  this  phenomenon 
in  every  class  of  organized  beings ;  yet  in 
some  it  exists  without  any  wants  or  senti- 
ments ;  in  others  it  is  isolated,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  it  produces  nothing  sentimen- 
tal or  intellectual  in  the  infant.  If  all  this 
be  true,  the  instincts,  wants,  sentiments, 
and  intelligence,  are  not  consequences  of 
feeling.  The  only  possible  explanation  of 
the  differences  which  animals  present  with 
respect  to  these  faculties,  is  to  he  found  in  the 
organization  of  the  brain.  Why  transform 
a  multitude  of  different  phenomena  into  the 
general  one  of  feeling,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  an  impression  made 
by  external  bodies,  or  some  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  modifications  of  our  organs, 
arising  from  internal  changes?  Vision  is 
the  perception  of  bodies  produced  by  the 
action  of  luminous  bodies  on  the  eyes ; 
hearing  is  the  retention  and  perception  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sounds  on  the  car, 
and  so  on  for  the  other  semes.  Certain 
portions  of  the  brain  execute  this  primitive 
function  of  the  intellect ;  other  portion*  ap- 
preciate physical  pleasure  and  pain ;  others 
are  destined  to  hring  into  play  the  instincts 
and  eenti'iicnU  connected  with  moral  plea- 
rare  or  pain ;  Anally,  other  portions  direct 
the  operations  of  the  iuu  Ihct.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  of  tho  acts  just  enumerated, 
to  transform  itself  into  another.  The  proof 
la,  that  they  mny  be  all  met  with  separately, 
cither  in  the  animal  scale,  or  in  different 
subjects  of  tho  human  species,  while  the 
connection  between  them  and  their  respec- 
tive organs  is  alwa>s  of  the  most  evident 
kind. 

We  owe  all  this  to  the  observations  of 
phreoologisU.    However,  the   system   we 


now  attack  prevailed  for  many  years,  and 
flourished  in  a  century  so  distinguished  for 
the  great  men  it  produced,  that  its  name,  at 
least,  will  always  figuro  honourably  in  his- 
tory. How,  then,  could  so  palpable  an  error 
maintain  itself  so  long  at  such  a  time  ?  Be- 
cause they  took  for  gmntod  cortnin  princi- 
ples which  wero  far  from  being  established ; 
thoy  said,  Man's  head  is  the  seat  of  an  intel- 
lectual being,  which  acts  on  the  feelings, 
and  produces  all  the  moral  phenomena  we 
observe.  The  materialists  regarded  this 
intelligence  as  the  brain,  or  one  of  its  cen- 
tral portions;  the  spiritualists,  as  an  Imma- 
terial being  placed  in  tho  brain  genorally, 
or  in  some  central  part,  as  tho  pineal  gland, 
the  corpus  callosum,  the  annular  protube- 
rance ;  i.e.  their  intelligent  being  employed 
the  senses  as  couriers,  and  the  muscles  as 
servants.  But  they  never  imagined  that  this 
theory  explained  nothing,  since  this  intelli- 
gent being,  whether  material  or  spiritual, 
is  formed  in  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  man ; 
thus  the  difficulty  was  merely  thrown  back 
one  step,  by  imagining  a  little  personage 
enclosed  in  a  great  one,  and  according  him 
all  the  prerogatives  of  the  latter. 

Now  that  actual  observation,  In  giving 
birth  to  phrenology,  has  taught  us  that  each 
cerebral  function  possesses  its  peculiar 
organ,  you  can  understand  how  ridiculous 
it  is  to  suppose  that  an  intelligent  being  is 
placed  in  the  head;  yet  several  modern 
metaphysicians  fall  into  this  very  error 
when  they  ask  us  to  show  a  central  point  of 
the  brain  with  which  all  tho  organs  cor- 
respond. Like  their  predecessors  they 
figure  to  themselves  some  autocrat  perched 
on  the  pineal  gland,  or  domiciliated  in  the 
ventricles,  to  be  more  at  his  ease,  receiving 
his  messengers  from  the  cerebral  organs 
(which  under  the  old  theory  came  from  tho 
senses),  and  giving  out  his  orders  for  the 
execution  of  our  various  movements.  This 
is  one  of  those  personifications  which  man 
delights  in  creating,  but  which  henceforward 
should  disappear  from  our  systems  of  philo- 
sophy. The  hypothesis  we  have  just  re- 
futed, of  an  immaterial  or  material  intelli- 
gence seated  in  the  brain,  became  the 
foundation  of  the  tgolttic  system  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Jt  was  applied  to  the 
different  sentiments  and  impulses  which 
constitute  human  morality;  thus,  when  the 
followers  of  this  doctrine  said,  good  and  evil 
actions  depend  on  the  sentiment  of  egotism, 
they  implied  the  existence  of  some  internal 
principle,  material  or  spiritual,  invariably 
acting  according  to  certain  calculations, 
which,  by-lhc-byc,  in  their  turn  imply, 
erroneously,  that  our  passions,  sentiments, 
and  impulses,  depend  on  the  intelligence. 
When  philosophers  of  this  cast  observed  a 
reprehensible  action,  they  described  the  in- 
tellect as  having  badly  calculated  Its  in- 
terests In  acting  upon  the  passion  of  the 
|  moment,  in  not  understanding  that  it  it 
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more  advantageous  to  set  lor  the  general 
than  Individual  good,  because  the  latter 
always  merges  in  the  former.  Finally,  that 
instead  of  obeying  inclinations,  the  mind 
should  curb  them,  &c. 

Although  the  object  of  these  different  ex- 
planations be  highly  inorai  and  praise- 
worthy,  tlioy  aro  hypothetical,  because  they 
suppose  that  the  internal  principle,  whatever 
it  may  be,  loves  or  hates,  adopts  or  rejects, 
according  to  reflection,  fouuded  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world ;  but  this  latter 
idea  is  erroneous,  for  the  tendencies  and 
sentiments  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
reflection,  &c.  The  intelligence  may  ca- 
ress or  reject  our  inclinations,  but  it  never 
produces  them,  and  the  destruction  of  tend- 
encies prejudicial  to  society  requires  an 
organic  power  and  a  habit  of  exorcise,  of 
which  the  Utopian  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  no  conception.  In 
a  still  more  modern  school  we  And  it  pro- 
fessed "that  the  act  of  feeling  may  explain 
the  intellectual  faculties,  although  incapable 
of  explaining  the  moral  sentiments,  the  sen- 
timent of  beauty,  justice,  love  of  truth,  tho 
desire  of  doing  good  for  the  sole  pleasure  of 
being  beneficent,  at  tho  risk  of  life  and 
honour.  The  images  of  bodies,  external 
impressions,  sensations,  can  never  ex- 
plain those  elevated  sentiments  that  form 
tho  baits  of  morality,  unite  man  to  his  fellow 
creature  and  his  God,  and  form  the  attributes 
or  qualities  of  his  soul."  This  pompous  de- 
clamation was  listened  to  [with  favour  and 
received  with  applause;  and  men  said, 
"  How  beautiful,  how  sublime  a  doctrine !" 

Their  applause  was  bestowed  on  an  error 
Just  as  absurd  as  the  former  one.  In  the 
first  place  they  were  wrong  in  supposing 
that  sensation  could  explain  the  intelligence; 
in  the  second  place  they  merely  pcrpotnated 
the  illusion  of  somo  being  shut  up  in  man, 
und  endowed  with  all  tho  sentiments  just 
enumerated.  Call  this  personage  as  you 
will,  "I,"  or  sensorium  commune,  it  is 
still  the  same  puppet  that  plays,  the  same 
shadow  which  is  exhibited  as  a  reality. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  tho  reproaches  I  am 
about  to  draw  upon  me,  tho  hatred  I  shall 
excite,  in  speaking  so  frankly  heforo  you; 
but  ii  love  of  truth  inspires  my  language 
which  no  other  consideration  can  influence; 
yes ;  the  psychologists  have  dressed  up  on 
empty  phantom  which  they  exhibit  to  tho 
public.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
brain  can  alone  furnish  rational  notions  of 
the  human  understanding.  Deriving  our 
arguments  from  this  double  source,  we 
answer  the  psychologists  by  asking,  Do  you 
really  believe  you  havo  explained  the  naturo 
of  man  by  depicting  (and  that  on  a  gratu- 
itous supposition)  an  immaterial  "self" 
without  any  dotorminato  sex,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  feeling,  willing,  commanding, 
&c.  ?  You  do  not  perceive  that  your  factotum 


Is  nothing  more  than  a  model  of  the  ancient 
soul  which  you  ridicule,  subject,  in  addition, 
to  abuses  that  the  latter  was  (rtt  from, 
for  the  old  philosophers  described  their  prin- 
ciple as  reposing  in  the  embryo,  the  idiot, 
the  sleeper,  etc.,  whereas  yours,  clothed  in  a 
sensiblo  sign,  cannot  to  supposed  to  exist 
whore  this  sign  is  wanting.  Your  theory 
explains  nothing.  1  ask  you  why  your 
being,  or  "  I,"  or  whatever  else  you 
choose  to  call  it,  presents  different  faculties. 
You  cannot  tell  me.  You  fabricate  other 
suppositions  to  explain  this,  or  say  "My 
conscience  tells  mo  that  it  is  so."  But  1  tell 
you  that  your  conscience  deceives  you :  in- 
stead of  trusting  so  faithless  a  guide,  inter- 
rogate your  senses;  apply  yourself  to  the 
observation  of  your  fellow  men,  and  they 
will  instruct  you  as  they  instructed  mo :  for 
as  a  physiologist  I  will  show  you  the  "  where- 
fore" of  those  different  faculties,  and  ex- 
plain them  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  our  in- 
telligence to  do  so. 

niy  explanation  consists  in  showing  yon 
the  different  organs  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent faculties;  I  shall  demonstrate  them, 
not  only  in  man,  but  in  the  wholo  series  of 
animals.  In  laying  them  beforo  you  I  ex- 
hibit something  more  comprehensible  than 
imaginary  beings :  I  will  show  you  the  ac- 
tion of  material  organs,  in  which  you  will 
discover  states  of  activity  and  repose ;  a  rela- 
tive prodouiincitco  and  weakness.  These, 
gentlemen,  are  tho  species  of  proofs  on 
which  a  perfect  system  of  phrenology  should 
be  founded.  We  must  confess  that  we  are  far 
from  having  arrived  at  this  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  but  we  are  at  least  in  the  right  way 
towards  attaining  it,  certain  that  no  other 
system  can  lead  to  a  kuowledge  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  man.  1'erhaps  you 
may  answer  with  a  common,  and  once  a  very 
general  reproach,  "  This  doctrine  loads  di- 
rectly to  materialism."  This  word,  gentle- 
men, has  no  effect  upon  me,  because  I  re- 
nounce all  pretension  to  a  discovery  of  the 
primary  cause  of  the  phenomena  we  now 
speak  of;  nor  do  I  deny  its  existence.  Yon 
aro  perfectly  at  liberty  to  depict  as  you  may 
think  best  tho  primary  elements  of  life,  and 
consider  it  as  immaterial.  I  simply  repeat 
with  tho  phrenologists,  that£the  primary 
cause  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  being, 
under  whatever  *ha|»c  you  may  design  it, 
requires  tho  concurrence  of  certain  organs 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  acts.  This  is 
clear  and  intelligible ;  more  easily  deduced 
from  empirical  observation  than  the  theory 
of  the  psychologists,  who  after  all  are  com* 
pellcd  to  declare,  coram  populo,  that  the 
brain  taken  in  mass  is  necessary  for  the  ma- 
nifestations of  tho  intellect,  and  tho  "  self" 
or  "  I "  cannot  act  without  a  head.  How 
does  this  differ  in  reality  from  our  doctrine, 
which  merely  substitutes  a  compouud  organ 
for  a  simple  one  ?  There  is  always  the  same 
necessity  for  nervous  matter  through  which 
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the  original  principle  manifest!  its  workings. 
One  proposition  is  just  us  material  as  the 
other;  but  the  phrenological  theory  ap- 
pears, eveu  at  first  sight,  the  more  probable 
of  the  two ;  for  if  you  connect  tho  human 
mind  with  on  instrument  possessing  but  a 
•ingle  string,  you  can  never  understand  how 
it  produces  so  many  different  tones,  every 
possible  octave;  in  a  word,  how  it  plays 
every  variety  of  music,  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ferences  of  age,    sex,    and   constitution. 
Hence  the  firmest  believers,  men  animated 
with  the  most  sincere  and  enlightened  reli- 
gions opinions,  understand  this  necessity, 
and  do  not  hesitate  applying  themselves  to 
the  study  of  phrenology,  being  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  science  respects  convictions 
to  which  they  are  attached  as  strongly  as  to 
their  very  existence.    But,  let  us  return  to 
the  modern  philosophers   who   vaunt   so 
highly  their  morality  and  spiritualizations, 
while  they  look  clown  with  disdain  on  the 
physiology  of  the  brain.    If  they  are  con- 
tent to  admit  that  no  essential  difference 
exists  between  the  condition  which  they 
confess  to  be  necessary  for  the  manifestation 
of  pur  faculties,  a  simple  brain,  and  that 
which  the  phrenologists  adopt,  a  compound 
brain,  they  may  repeat  at  their  pleasure, 
"  The  head  is  necessary ;  but  a  mind  also  is 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  intel- 
lectual acts."    We  answer,  "Continue  to 
profess  your  theory  of  mind  or  '  self,'  pro- 
vided you  render  to  each  organ  of  the  brain 
what  belongs  to  it."  We  might  also  answer, 
"  The  brain  is  incapable  of  acting  without 
the  concurrence  of  various  agents,  such  a* 
caloric,  oxygen,  electricity,  the  imponder- 
ables ;"  wc  might  add, "  These  agents,  which 
are  merely  known  lo   us  by  their  effects, 
ncciti  confounded  with  the  primary  cause  of 
life ;  yet  we  are  content  to  distinguish  the 
latter,  provided  it  is  not   imprisoned  by 
fragments  in  the  different   brains    of  the 
same  species  of  animals."     We  admit  the 
existence  of  this  cause  from  induction,  with- 
out understanding  it.  We  even  comprehend 
the  ncrcsdty  of  a  single  motor  for  the  uni- 
verse, but  wc  have  no  menus  of  discovering 
it,  and  assuredly  the  idealists  and  moralists 
are  not  a  bit  more  advanced  than  ourselves 
upon  this  point.    The  philosopher  can  never 
undcritand  the  nature  of  this  motor,  nor 
describe  its  attributes.  M.  Rayrr-Collard 
himself  is  obliged  to  confess  the  truth  of 
this.    Why,  then,  insist  on  attributing  ma- 
terial action*,  such  as  the  voluntary  mo- 
tions Ac,  to  nu  iiitra-ccrrhral  entity,  fixed, 
or  volatile,  active  or  spiritual,  fashioned  on 
thr  model  of  thi*  primary  motor,  which  no- 
body can  unravel  ?     1  would  prefer  bring- 
ing forward  the  direct  action  of  tins  Divinity 
on  our  bodies,  like  Malbbranciik  or  Spi- 
not  a.    Gentlemen,  these  suppositions  lead 
more  directly  to  impiety  than  a  sound  phi- 
losophy.   Let  us  have  our  organs,  then,  acr, 
because  their  action  is  consistent  with  tho 


existence  of  a  primary  cause,  and  avoid  the 
error  of  believing  that  you  explain  something 
when  yon  insert  in  the  brain  an  Intelli- 
gence constructed  on  tho  model  of  a  man. 

Such,  however,  are  the  pretensions  of 
certain   philosophers  who   condemn  phre- 
nology without  reflecting  that  it  is  in  no  way 
opposed  to  the  primary  cause  which  they 
venerate.    Their  condemnation  arrests  the 
march  of  knowledge.    It  was  thus  that  the 
discovery  of  Gall  met  so  many  obstacles ;  it 
was  thus  that  geology  was  anathematized  as 
a  most  dangerous  science,  because  it  threw 
doubts  on  the  period  wc  wore  accustomed 
to  assign  for  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  publication  of  geological  discoveries  at 
first  excited  murmurs  of  disapprobation; 
what  was  the  consequence?    Reason  tri- 
umphed,   and    our   knowledge   advanced. 
Phrenology  will  follow  the  same  march.    It 
is  equally  absurd  to  accuse  this  science  of  fa- 
vouring immorality,  for  it  demonstrates  that 
man's  organization  comprehends  tho  source 
of  every  virtue,  and  all  the  moral  powers 
capable  of  correcting  vicious  dispositions* 
Our  march  is  too  steady  to  be  arrested  by 
vain  declamation.    The  interests  of  morality 
engage  us  to  study  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  assure  ourselves  whether  the  faculties 
which  we  observe  in  man  are  variously  dis- 
tributed throughout  tho  immense  series  of 
inferior  animals;  but  the  accomplishment 
of  this  task  requires  that  we  should  specify 
the  different  organs  corresponding  with  the 
different  faculties.    1  Icre  are  the  distinctions 
which  have  excited  so  much  alarm,  and 
justly  give  rise  to  severe  meditation.    Tbo 
moment  is  now  come  when  wc  are  called  on 
to  take  up  this  part  of  our  subject,  which 
will  occupy  the  succeeding  lectures.    The 
long  and  serious  reflections  we  have  entered 
into,  must    have  shown,  gentlemen,  that 
phrenology,  founded  as  it  is  on  anatomical 
knowledge,  cannot  be  considered  vaa-priori 
system.   No.  This  science  was  not  produced 
perfect,  and  armed  at  all  points,  from  the 
brain  of  man,  as  Minerva  was  said  to  have 
issued  from  the  brain  of  a  god ;  on  tho  con- 
trary it  is  built  on  facts  and  deductions,  suc- 
cessively collected  with  persevcranco  and 
labour.    The  harvest  has  been  abundant, 
though  the  land  on  which  it  grow  was  cul- 
tivated for  centuries.    Before  entering  into 
details  wo  propose  laying  before  you  a  sketch 
of  the  labours  which  have  immortalized  the 
name  of  Gall,  and  since  produced  such  im- 
portant results.    We  shnll  then  pass  to  the 
empirical  part  of  phrenology,  and  study  the 
human  mind,  not  :u  a  fictitious  being  clothed 
with  a  mysterious  name,  but  as  the  s:  m 
of  the  mental  faculties  obseiy^d  in  man,  and 
essentially  dependent  on  bis  organization* 
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Mb.  JOHN  BACOT  Examined. 

81.— You  havo  boon  chairman  of  iho 
Court  of  Examiners  two  years  ?— Yes. 

81.— It  has  bean  stated,  that  many  medi- 
cal students  from  Scotch  universities  have 
been  rejected  by  the  court?— There  has 
been  a  considerable  number,  certainly;  a 
larger  proportion  than  of  students  from  other 
schools,  I  think. 

83. — In  what  departments  havo  these 
8cotch  students  been  most  deficient? — In 
Latin,  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  and 
the  practice  of  medicine;  particularly  in 
materia  inedicaand  therapeutics.    Soiuo  of 


should  thoy  wish  to  come  into  the  profes* 
•ton.  I  think  it  need  uot  over  be  made  a 
necessary  requisite*  If  apprenticeships  are 
advantageous,  parents  will  of  their  own  ac- 
cord probably  bind  their  sons  to  apotheca- 
ries. 

86.  Is  it  not  a  raw  boy,  just  taken  from 
school,  that  is  often  employed  by  the  prac- 
tising a|Mitbccary,  as  an  assistant  in  bis 
shop? — lie  I* employed  in  dispensing  medi- 
cines, no  doubt. 

87.— If  the  apothecary  had  less  induce- 
ment to  take  those  boy-apprentices,  and 
were  to  engage  in  their  stead  young  men 
who  had  studied  at  a  regular  medical  school, 

I  would  not  the  apothecary  and  the  public  be 
better  served  than  they  are  at  present? — I 
do  not  think  that ;  because  as  every  apo- 
thecary must  have  some  person  to  dispense 
his  medicine,  it  cannot  lie  in  better  hands 
than  in  the  hands  of  his  apprentice.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  master  trusts 
entirely  to  the  apprentice  who  b  just  in- 
dentured to  him;  he  still  employs  some 
person  to  dispense,  under  whose  guidance 
the  young  man  is  placed.  Were  an  assist- 
ant of  regular  medical  education,  to  be  em* 
ployed  to  dispense  medicines,  tliat  education 
would  be  vory  much  thrown  away. 

88.— Are  students  at  your  examinations 
required  to  read  and  translate  prescrip- 
tion!?— Yes,  and  to  give  the  terminations 


them  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  external  of  the  Latin  words.    Those  prescriptions 
characters  of  drugs.  I  think,  that  rejections  |  are  the  prescription!  of  physicians  practis- 
have  been  most  numerous  among  students 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

84. — The  proportion  of  candidates  re- 
jected at  Apothecaries*  Hall  has  very  much 
increased  of  late  years.  In  1815-16,  they 
rejected  1  in  15;  in  1820-21,  1  in  23 ;  in 
1826-27,  1  in  10;  next  year,  1  in  7$;  in 
1830-31,  1  in  4  J,  then  1  in  6;  then  1  in 
5g ;  and  in  1833-34,  1  in  8.  Can  you  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  the  larger  rejections 
during  tho  last  six  years? — I  think  that 
our  rejections  are  now  beginning  to  be 
upon  the  decline  again;  they  have  reached 
thoir  maximum.  Until  1826,  the  Examinors 
rejected  about  the  samo  proportion,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  subjects  on  which  tho  stu- 
dents were  questioned  not  having  then  been 
extended.  Slnco  that  timo  tho  examinations 
havo  been  much  more  strict  and  extensive. 
In  1825-26,  the  regulations  were  first  ad- 
vanced, and  the  Court  of  Examiners  were 
first  Independent  of  the  Court  of  Assistants. 
85. — Do  you  think  that  none  should  be 
examined  but  such  as  have  been  appren- 
ticed to  apothecaries?— I  think  the  appren- 
ticeship is  a  great  deal  too  long  ;  more  than 
Is  necessary ;  five  years  is  a  largo  portion  of 
life.  Apprenticeship  is  begun  too  early  in 
life ;  It  ought  not  to  commoiico  before  seven- 
teen or  oiglitcott  years  of  age.  I  ulso  think 
it  hard  to  subject  men,  who  are  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  apprenticeship, 


tng  in  London,  that  have  been  sent,  per- 
haps, to  the  houses  of  the  examiners,  and 
been  made  up. 

89. — Are  they  all  written  in  a  plain,  legi- 
ble hand  ?— Pretty  well,  as  physicians  write; 
if  there  be  any  which  are  not  so,  every  help 
is  given  to  the  candidate. 

90.— Would  it  not  bo  fairer  to  write  them 
all  in  one  uniform  hand? — I  think  not;  be- 
cause they  are  written  exactly  as  the  young 
men  will  have  to  read  them.  The  hand- 
writing is  generally  such  as  a  well-educated 
man  can  read. 

91. — Would  it  ho  advantageous  to  select 
the  Examinors  from  the  licentiates  gene- 
rally, or  from  tho  whole  medical  profession? 
I  should  say,  from  tho  whole  body  of  geno- 
rul  practitioners,  whether  members  of  the 
Company  or  not.  Tho  young  man  coming 
before  them,  is  tried  then  by  his  peers. 

92. — Should  any  medical  professors  be 
cxamincn? — No;  I  think  we  had  better  eteer 
clear  qf  alt  teacher*. 

93. — Do  you  examine  candidates  on  mid* 
wifery?— No,  the  court  took  counsel's  opi- 
nion upon  that  subject,  and  the  opinion  was, 
that  we  had  not  the  power.  We  ask  candi- 
dates for  testimonials  of  their  having  attend- 
ed courses  of  midwifery,  and  we  exam i no 
thoin  upon  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  up  to  the  very  point  of  labour; 
but  there  our  examination  ends;  for  thede- 
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Umry  of  a  woman   is  said  to  be  a  surgical 
operation. 

94. — Arc  yon  aware  that  the  College  of 
Surgeon*  have  declined  examining  upon  that 
subject  ? — Yes ;  the  Society  begged  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  to  institute  some  examina- 
tion of  the  kind. 

95. — Then  you  have  not  repudiated  such 
an  examination,  because  you  thought  it 
infra  dignitatem  /—We  were  in  this  situa- 
tion, that  if  we  had  asked  a  question  on 
midwifery,  and  a  pupil  had  refused  to  an- 
swer it,  we  could  not  have  pressed  it,  though 
whenever  a  question  in  midwifery  has  been 
asked,  we  have  never  found  any  reluctance 
In  the  young  man  to  answer  it. 

96.—  It  ha*  been  recommended  by  some 
writers  on  medical  reform,  to  consolidate 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  and  the  College  of 
Surgeon*,  to  examine  candidates  for  gene- 
ral practice.  Should  you  approve  of  this  ? — 
I  think  it  better  that  the  two  bodies  should 
remain  independent,  and  that  young  men 
should  pass  both  ordcah,  firtt  one  and  then  the 
other.  There  might  be  collisions  and  disputes 
tween  the  parties  which  do  not  occur  at 
present.  1  prefer  retaining  three  separate 
boards  of  physicians,  surgeon?,  nnd  apothe- 
caries, one  for  each  branch  of  the  profession, 

97.— Should  not  all  general  practitioners 
learn  surgery  ? — Certainly. 

98.— Do  not  many  of  them  take  the  di- 
ploma of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I  think 
there  are  some\  but  that  College  has  no 
power  to  call  any  person  before  them :  they  ex- 
ist only  by  the  |K>\vcr  of  public  opinion. 

99. — What  do  you  think  about  prosecu- 
tions of  practitioners  who  have  not  your 
Company's  license? — I  think  that  whenever 
an  individual  has  been  informed  against  by 
the  medical  practitioners  in  bis  Immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  Company  has  generally 
determined  on  prosecuting,  providing  he  is 
practising  contrary  to  the  Act. 

100.— Does  the  Act  make  it  compulsory 
upon  the  Company  to  prosecute  him  ? — No ; 
but  discretion  hits  generally  been  exercised ; 
yet  if  a  man  is  in  very  large  practice  in  the 
country,  and  it  appears  that,  although  he 
may  have  attended  various  lectures,  he  has 
not  subjected  himself  to  our  examination,  I 
do  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  undergo  the  test  of  having  received  a 
proper  education. 

101. — The  Committee  have  before  theinn 
letter  dated  21th  of  April  18; '2,  signed  by 
your  laic  brother,  Kdiitoml  Bacot,  solicitor 
to  the  Society,  addressed  to  a  graduate  in 
physic  of  a  Scotch  university,  pracltiiiiig  in 
England,  containing  the  following  passu ge : 
••  Yon  arc  acting  contrary  to  the  Act  of  1815, 
and  the  Society,  on  any  complaint,  is  bound 
and  compellable  to  enforce  its  observance." 
Prom  this  letter,  and  others,  it  appears  that 
your  Society  was  in  tho  habit  of  represent- 


ing to  the  parties  that  the  Society  had  nm 
discretion,  but  was  compelled  to  prosecute  ? 
— I  know  that  that  was  my  brother's 
opinion,  but  upon  what  that  opinion  was 
founded,  not  being  myself  a  lawyer,  1  cannot 
say. 

102. — But  it  appears  that  they  have  not 
prosecuted  army  and  navy  surgeons,  al- 
though they  were  infringing  the  Act  ?— That 
forbearance  or  suspension  of  the  law  was 
in  consequence  of  a  correspondence  that 
took  place  between  the  Army  and  Navy 
Medical  Boards,  and  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries. 

103. -—Then,  that  forbearance  shows 
plainly  that  you  did  consider  yourselves  at 
liberty  to  forbear  prosecuting,  if  you  thought 
proper  t — That  is  true,  provided  those  sur- 
geons of  tho  army  and  navy  were  not  ap- 
pointed surgeons,  or  practising  as  apotheca- 
ries prior  to  1815. 

104.— Yes,  but  tho  law  has  been  sus- 
pended in  favour  of  all  army  and  navy  sur- 
geons, whether  practising  before  or  after 
August  1815  ? — Yes,  but  we  know  very  well' 
that  they,  every  one  of  them,  have  under- 
gone a  regular  medical  education,  indepen- 
dently of  their  great  subsequent  experience. 

105. — Then,  regular  medical  education 
and  great  subsequent  experience,  entitlo  a 
party  to  the  suspension  of  the  law  in  his 
favour? — If  that  education  has  been  tested 
by  due  examination,  I  certainly  do  think  so. 

106. — Examination  before  whom  ?  Clearly 
not  before  yourselves,  Mr.  Bacot.  Why 
therefore  before  yourselves  in  the  case  of 
graduates  nnd  licentiates  from  Scotland  f— 
We  may  not  think  that  medical  education 
and  examination  in  Scotland  are  so  good  as 
may  be  expected. 

107. — At  any  rate  you  have  to-day  ad- 
mitted the  principle,  that  though  a  party 
mav  be  practising  contrary  to  the  Act,  yet, 
if  he  have  received  a  competent  medical 
education,  tho  Society  should  forbear  to 
prosecute?— Certainly,  there  ought  to  be, 
and  1  believe  there  generally  has  been,  a  dis- 
cretion of  that  sort  exercised. 

108.— Edmund  Bacot  wrote  in  1831  to  a 
gentleman  who  became  an  army  surgeon, 
since  August  1815,  and  who  in  1831  was 
practising  as  an  apothecary,  as  follows: 
"  Sir,— The  Society  of  Apothecaries  feel  that 
gentlemen  holding  commissions  liko  yours 
ought  to  be  considered  as  qualified,  and  they 
do  not  therefore  require  such  persons  to  bo 
examined,  or  to  pay  the  penalty;  but  if  you 
entered  the  service  after  August  1815, 1  am 
afraid  you  would  bo  under  a  difficulty  as  to 
recovering  any  charges  for  medical  attend- 
ance, in  case  you  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
legal  proceedings  for  that  purpose."  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  Mr.  Bacot,  that  in  certain 
cases  the  Company  did  dispense  with  pro* 
secution,  although  in  other  cases  they  repre- 
sented that  they  hsAno  discretionary  power  t 
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—It  nifty  be  to;  this  subject  is  altogether 
out  of  neg  turtodmctitau 

*  108#.— Is  it  expedient  to  Intrust  such 
powers  to  the  Apothecaries'  8ociety  f— It  is 
very  Inexpedient  indeed.  They  certainly 
hare  not  had  the  effect  of  putting  down  un- 

aualiAed  men;  though  the  total  1  should 
kink  has  diminished.  In  1815,  they  were 
all  uniiceneed,  but  1  should  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  down  unqualified  practitio- 
ners by  force  of  law,  and  great  obloquy  is 
thrown  upon  tho  Society  by  prosecutions. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  always  fall  on  those 
most  deserving  of  prosecution;  though 
muchpsins  have  been  taken  to  select  for 
prosecution  people  very  Ignorant  indeed. 
ITie  first  was  against  a  man  in  Staffordshire, 
named  Warburton.  He  said  that  he  was  a 
sergeant;  which  induced  the  judge  to  ask 
him  to  spell  the  word ;  this  ho  tried  to  do 
seven  times,  and  failed  each  time.  Infor- 
mations are  almost  all  laid  by  rival  practi- 
tittoners  on  the  spot. 

109.— What  has  been  the  remuneration 
of  the  Society's  solicitor?  HisfproAts  in- 
crease with  the  number  of  prosecutions ; 
his  salary,  as  clerk,  is  fixed. 

110. — Are  you  aware  that  Government 
solicitors,  to  save  them  from  tho  imputation 
that  they  advise  prosecutions  to  increase 
their  emoluments,  receive  fixed  salaries, 
and  would  it  not  bo  pro|>cr  in  tlio  case  of 
the  Society's  solicitor  .'-Doubtless,  to  take 
away  the  possibility  of  any  such  imputation. 

111.— Is  it  desirable  that  a  well-educated 
surgeon  should  be  prohibited  from  dispone* 
tag  medicines  to  his  own  patients  in  surgi- 
cal cases?— I  should  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  he  should  be  prevented,  If  he 
declares  himself  to  be  a  surgeon  only;  be- 
cause he  is  not  that  compound  called  a  gene 
ral  practitioner . 

112. — If  the  proper  treatment  of  surgical 
cases  depends  on  the  exhibition  of  internal 
remedies,  ought  not  surgeons  to  be  allowed 
to  dispense  medicines  to  their  own  patients  ? 
— Jvb,  I  do  not  think  they  ehoula\  because  that 
would  defeat  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1815. 

113.— 'Hut  such  is  actually  tho  prc«citt 
state  of  the  law  ?— Yes,  in  surgical  cases. 

114.— Can  any  lino  bo  drawn  between 
surgery  and  medicine  ? — The  two  lines 
merge  in  each  other ;  but  at  the  extremities 
the  distinctions  are  broad  enough.  Pure 
fevers  cannot  be  considered  as  complaints 
fit  to  be  attended  by  a  man  who  is  profes- 
sionally only  a  surgeon. 

115.— According  to  one  theory  of  fevers, 
are  they  not  all  referred  to  local  inflamma- 
tion as  their  causo ;  and,  may  they  not  lie 
regarded  as  surgical  complaints :  but  are 
there  not  many  internal  complaints,  the 
treatment  of  which  by  charter  is  lawfully 
intrusted  to  members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons ? — It  may  be  so  contended ;  but  the 
College  of  Surgeons  do  not  require  attend- 


ance upon  the  medical  practice  of  any  insti- 
tution whatever. 

116.— Ought  the  8ociety  of  Apothecaries] 
to  retain  the  power  of  prosecuting  unquali- 
fied practitioners  ?    No. 

117.— Ought  chemists  and  druggists  to> 
undergo  examination  ?— Yes. 

117*. — Is  it  expedient  to  allow  general 
practitioners  to  charge  for  attendance  ?— I 
think  it  desirable;  it  must  not,  however,  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  public  is  the  party  to 
decide  after  all. 

1 18.— Respecting  prosecutionsdo  you  mean 
to  say,  that  you  have  no  discretion  1— The 
Company  are  extremely  annoyed  when  in* 
formation  is  given  against  a  party.  They 
are  exceedingly  reproached  if  they  do  not 
prosecute.  They  have  been  so  in  a  late  in* 
stance  at  Dorchester,  for  delaying  a  prose- 
cution, but  that  individual  had  been  prose- 
cuted once,  and  continued  to  act  in  spite  of 
it.  And  a  second  prosecution  was  pressed 
upon  the  Company :  but  they  delayed  to  act, 
in  order  to  give  the  party  time  to  abate  the 
nuisance,  if  he  pleased,  because  they  thought 
it  came  rather  too  quick  upon  the  heels  of 
the  first. 

1 1 8*.— The  Committee  have  a  letter  before) 
them  from  a  person,  who  states  that  he  was 
prosecuted  by  your  Society  after  having  been 
settled  in  the  place  where  ho  was  prar'is- 
ing,  nine  years  ? — It  is  possible, but  1  do  not 
know  the  case. 


Ma.  JOHN  NUSSEY  further  Examined* 

(June  11.) 

119.— Your  Society,it  appears,  were  willing* 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  to  admit 
that  every  person  who  had  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  from  one  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities, should  bo  allowed  to  practise  as  an* 
apothecary  in  England  and  Wales,  without 
being  required  to  undergo  au  examination 
before  your  court  of  examiners.  Upon 
what  principle  was  it  that  they  declined  to 
place  fellows  or  licentiates  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  of  Surgeon*  upon  the  same  footing  ? 
— U|»oi\  tho  principle,  I  prciuiiiic,  that  a 
tnuiiilicr  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Sur- 
geons could  not  be  euppoeed  to  havo  gone 
through  anything  like  the  same  oxauiitiatiou 
as  we  should  put  him  through  in  London. 

120.— Was  this  opinion  founded  upon  an. 
accurate  ascertainment  of  the  fact  ?— It  was 
founded  upon  the  published  curricula  o(  the 
College. 

121.— Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  ear- 
riculum  is  equal  to  that  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ?— I  do  not  know 
the  distinction  between  the  two;  but  1  believe 
that  our  opinion  was  founded  upon  what  wo 
considered  might  have  been  the  examination 
of  tho  Edinburgh  College. 

122.— But  the  College  is  a  College  of 
pharmacy  as  well  as  surgery,  and  the 
mombcrs  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  the- 
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general  practitioners  of  Scotland? — I  am 
aware  of  that. 

123. — Your  Society  has  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  the  graduates  of  the  Edin- 
burgh University  to  act  as  practitio'  crs  in 
England  atid  Wnlcs.  Now  the  curriculum  of 
the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons  is  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  therefore  you  conceded  the 
point  to  those  of  lets  education,  and  refused 
it  to  those  of  greater  ? — 1  was  not  aware  of 
it. 

124.— Upon  what  principle  then  is  it  that 
your  Society  proposes  to  admit  unexamined 
the  doctors  in  physic  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
tit  in,  niwl  to  require  tho  fellows  and  licen- 
tiates of  the  Edinburgh  College  i\f  Surgeon* 
to  submit  to  examination/  Would  it  not 
have  been  more  reasonable  to  admit  the 
members  of  the  deserting  College,  and  to 
exclude  those  of  tho  undeserving?— That  1 
admit;  but  I  fancy  that  it  was  upon  the 
principle  that  all  surgeons,  qud  surgeons, 
should  come  before  us  to  be  examined  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  phyiuc,  pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  botany. 

125.  126*. — Then  sup|iosc  yon  compare 
the  curriculum  of  your  Society  with  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons.  Now 
the  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College  are  required  to  know  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy;  is  not 
that  more  than  you  require  in  the  way  of  pre- 
liminary information  ?— //  is,  certainly. 

127. — And  is  not  that  information  which  it 
is  very  important  for  a  medical  man  to  pos- 
sess ?—  Certainly. 

128. — Docs  not  your  Society  require  two 
year*'  attendance  on  lectures  and  on  hos- 
pital practice? — Yes.  But  I  will  admit  at 
onco  (if  it  will  advance  this  inquiry)  that 
the  educationprescribed  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons  at  Edinburgh  may  be  superior  to 
that  laid  down  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

129. — The  Edinburgh  College  requires  at- 
tendance on  lectures  and  on  hospital  prac- 
tice, either  during  four  winter  sessions,  or 
during  three  winter  and  three  summer  ses- 
sions. Your  Society  requires  two  courses  of 
anatomy,  averaging  about  three  and  a  half 
months  each  :  the  Edinburgh  College  requires 
two  courses  of  anatomy,  lasting  six  months 
each.  In  these  respects  tho  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege requires  considerably  more  than  your 
Society?-  It  appears  so. 

140. — In  practical  anatomy  you  arc  on  a 
par?— Yes. 

1.11. — In  chemistry  your  Society  requires 
attendance  on  ninety  lectures,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh College  on  about  120  lectures  ?— Yes. 

132. — In  practical  chemistry  your  Society 
exhibits  a  Maw*;  the  Edinburgh  College  pre- 
scribes a  three  months'  course.  In  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  you  require  ninety 
lectures.  The  Edinburgh  College  requires 
about  120  lectures  ?— Yes. 

133. — Respecting  clinical  medicine,  your 


Society  requires  fifteen  months'  hospital 
attendance,  where  clinical  lectures  are  not 
given,  and  twelve  mouths  where  they  are 
given.  Tho  Edinburgh  College  previously 
requires  six  months'  attendance  on  clinical 
lectures?— I  should  state  that  clinical  lec- 
tures have  only  recently  been  given  in  tho 
London  schools :  it  is  quite  a  new  thing. 

134.— In  midwifery  you  surpass  the  Edin- 
burgh College.  In  medical  jurisprudence, 
you  are  both  on  a  par  ?— Yes. 

135.— In  botany  you  require  one  course:: 
the  Edinburgh  College  does  not  require 
any.  The  Edinburgh  College  prescribes, 
exclusive  of  the  six  months'  course  of  clini- 
cal lectures,  eighteen  months  of  hospital 
attendance? — Our  hospital  practice  is  pure- 
ly medical.  The  Edinburgh  College  requires- 
24  mouths  altogether.  (Mr.  Bacot,  being 
present,  answered  tho  three  last  questions.) 

136.— In  what  respects  is  the  curriculum 
of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons,  with 
their  other  additions  regarding  pharmacy  p 
inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  curriculum  of  your 
Society,  or  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? 
— 1  may  state  that  tho  Apothecaries' So- 
ciety do  not  at  all  dispute  the  efficiency  of 
the  course  of  education  prescribed  by  that  Col- 
lege,  their  object  was  to  prevent  any  public 
body  out  of  this  kingdom,  from  having  an 
authority  in  it,  equivalent  to  their  oum. 

137.— Prepared  then,as  youhave  been,  to 
mako  this  concession  to  University  gradu- 
ates, why  not  admit  to  the  same  privileges' 
the  members  of  every  medical  or  surgical 
College  or  Faculty,  who  might  be  presumed 
to  be  of  equal  attainment  with  those  gradu- 
ate* ;  and,  in  respect  of  pharmacy*  perhaps, 
superior  ? — One  reason  why  we  relieved  the- 
doctors  in  medicine  from  coming  before  us 
was,  that  they  contended,  and  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  that  they  had  taken  a  much  higher 
degree  than  we  could  confer  upon  them; 
and  that  if  entitled  to  practise  us  physicians, 
they  were  surely  entitled  to  practise  as  ge- 
neral practitioners. 

138.—  Should  not  the  substance  rather  than 
the  name  be  looked  at  in  these  cases? — 
There  may  be  great  truth  in  that ;  but  tho 
physicians  coming  from  Scotland  are  by 
no  means  so  numerous  as  the  surgeons 
and  apothecaries ;  and  the  Society  re- 
quired those  individuals  to  come  before 
it,  that  wo  might  maintain  our  own  su- 
periority in  our  own  country.  The  Scotch 
and  Irish  arc  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  any 
laws  ami  regulations  to  suit  themselves,  hut 
not  to  control  us.  If  this  power  were 
granted  to  Scotland,  that  country  might  in 
Unto  liccomc  the  great  thoroughfare  for  fur- 
nishing ISnglaitd  with  practitioners. 

139. — Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
the  licentiates  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  are  as  well  educated, 
and  have  been  as  strictly  examined,  as  your 
licentiates,  what  reason  can  you  give  why 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  practise  m 
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general  practitioners  in  England  and  Wales  ? 
—I  can  offer  no  other  reasons.  Upon  some- 
thing  like  an  equality  of  examination  being 
established,  through  the  means  of  this  Com- 
mittee, the  Apothecaries*  Society  are  fully 
prepared  to  admit  of  the  most  complete  re- 
ciprocity. 

140.— Whothcr  of  the  two  would  be  the 
best  school  for  learning  materia  modlca  and 
pharmacy  ?  the  shop  of  an  apothecary,  or 
that  of  a  chomist  and  druggist  in  this  me- 
tropolis, In  a  large  way  of  business?— 
There  can  be  no  question  between  the  two : 
the  apothecary's  shop  would  be  the  proper 
situation  for  a  young  man  entering  the  me- 
dical profession. 

141.— Is  there  not  a  far  greater  variety  of 
prescriptions  made  up  in  the  establishment 
of  a  large  chemist  and  druggist,  than  in  the 
shop  of  even  tho  most  thriving  apothecary  ? 
—That  is  very  likely,  but  the  quantity  of 
business  done  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  learning  gained  by  the  partler.  Per- 
haps a  good  deal  might  be  learned  at  a  large 
chemist's  and  druggist's  were  tbey  advanced 
in  the  scale  of  the  profession ;  but  as  they 
stand  at  present  I  think  it  very  objection- 
able. 

142.— Are  the  receipts  and  expenses  of 
yonr  Society  as  a  licensing  body  kept  en- 
tirely separate  from  those  of  your  Society, 
as  a  trading  company  ? — Yes. 

143. — Tho  total  amount  received  for  cer- 
tificates since  the  passing  of  the  Act  is 
39,974/.  ?— I  cannot  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  from 
1815  until  1825,  as  the  accounts  to  1825 
were  not  so  kept  as  to  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  them.  Up  to  then,  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  arising  out  of  the  Act  of  1815 
were  blended  with  the  general  corporation 
accounts.  During  the  twenty  years  1 8,295/. 
have  been  ]>aid  to  the  court  of  examiners  $ 
and  the  law  charges  and  other  miscellaneous 
expenses  have  amounted  to  14,100/. 


raoDUCTiON  or 
GONOKIUKKA  AND  ClIANCUR 

BY 

LEUCORU1KEA. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tua  Lancet. 

Sin:  I  should  feel  obliged  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  remarks,  illustrative  of 
opinions  previously  developed  by  me  in 
your  excellent  journal.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Francis  Eaglk. 

29,  Poultry,  June  27, 1836. 

Observation  1.— A  gentleman,  aged  28, 
had  intercourse  with  a  female  during  the 


period  of  her  menstruation,  and  in  about  a 
week  afterwards,  called  upon  me  to  ask  my 
opinion  whether  a  pustule,  which  he  had 
discovered  on  the  prepuce,  was  a  chancre  or 
not.  The  colour  of  the  matter,  or  rather 
the  pustule,  was  a  bright  yellow;  there  was 
little  or  no  thickening  at  its  base,  indeed 
the  apjicaranco  was  very  liko  tho  pustules 
produced  by  friction  with  tartitrfocd  anti- 
mony. My  patieut  bciug  rather  out  of 
health,  I  advised  entire  abstinence  from 
mercury  In  every  shape,  and  in  about  six 
weeks  the  sore  healed,  leaving,  however,  an 
imperfect  cicatrix,  surrounded  by  a  mottled 
copper-coloured  scurfy  irritation.  This  sore 
was  not  followed  by  any  secondary  erup- 
tion. 

Ob$.  2.— A  gentleman  had  connection 
with  a  girl  at  the  termination  of  the  period 
of  her  menstruation,  and  found  himself  in 
two  days  tho  subject  of  a  discharge,  which 
ran  on  for  a  considerable  time,  but  was  not 
attended  by  great  pain  or  Irritation. 

Ob*.  3.— A  gentleman,  who  was  intoxi- 
cated, had  connection  with  his  wife  during 
her  menstrual  period,  and  contracted  a 
smart  gonorrhoea.  He  continued  to  have 
intercourse  wiih  her  as  usual,  without  any 
injury  being  experienced  on  her  part. 

Obi.  4.— A  gentleman,  aged  51,  requested 
my  opinion  as  to  tho  best  mode  of  prevent- 
ing an  occurrence  extremely  unpleasant 
both  to  himself  and  wife.  The  lady  herself 
was  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  suffered 
much  from  Icucorrhcea ;  at  particular,  but 
uncertain  periods,  intercourse  with  her  is 
followed  by  sores  on  tho  penis,  or  a  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra,  or  sometimes  both 
these  effects  take  place  simultaneously.  The 
discbarge  generally  runs  off,  with  little  at- 
tention, and  the  sores  are  speedily  removed 
by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Ob$.  5. — A  married  gentleman,  aged  33, 
of  sedentary  habits,  is  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  indolent  ulcers  on  the  prepuce,  which 
at  times  are  long  in  healing,  if  no  mercurial 
be  used.  His  wife  is  healthy  in  appearance, 
although  the  subject  of  leucorrho-a. 

Obt.  6.  A  gentleman,  aged  4  (i,  whoso  wife  is 
in  delicate  health,  in  couscqiiciico,  partly,  of 
ii  troublesome  Icitcorrlnrtt,  is  several  times 
during  the  year  nltnrked  with  n  correspond- 
ing discharge  from  the  urethra. 
^  Abundant  cases  might  be  added  illustra- 
tive of  the  opinion,  that  both  a  gonorrhoea 
(a  purulent  or  muco-purulent  discharge)  and 
sores,  are  not  uncommonly  the  result  of 
sexual  intercourse  with  a  modest  female, 
either  during  the  period  of  menstruation,  or 
while  labouring  under  a  Icucorrhcea.  With 
such  facts  in  our  possession,  it  appears 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  specific 
character  of  tho  venereal  poison  has  not 
been  moro  frequently  called  in  qncstiou. 
But  as  "  all  seems  yellow  to  the  jaundiced 
eye,"  so,  having  previously  taken  up  the 
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idea  of  its  obscure  and  individual  origin  and  I  the  woman,  it  being  a  common  opinion,  that 
its  specific  character,  the  proximate  cause  I  such  discharge   was  poisonous,  and    that 


was  never  sought  after,  and  therefore  its 
effects  were  clouded  and  unintelligible. 
Even  Mr.  Hunter  partook  of  the  opinion  of 
its  foreign  origin,  and  beliovcd  that  its 
cause  was  beyond  our  reach  and  obser- 
vation ;  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  foregoing  facts,  as  regards 
the  production  of  sores.  Alluding  to  the 
power  of  a  leucorrhoea  in  exciting  a  dis- 
charge, he  says,  "  Such  cases,  as  far  as  1 
have  seen,  have  only  been  in  form  of  a  go- 
norrhoea, they  have  not  produced  sores  in 
the  parts ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  they 
ever  produce  constitutional  diseases." 

To  establish  the  fact,  then,  that  sores  do 
arise  on  the  penis  from  the  dischargo  of 
Iciicorrlurn,  where  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  honour  and  rospcctabtlity  of  the 
parties,  is  a  very  material  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that 
venereal  gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  or  veno- 
real  sores,  are  neither  moro  nor  less  than 

{traductions  of  a  more  acrid  discbarge  or 
eucorrhrra.  If  delicate  and  modest  females, 
whose  habits  of  life  are  moderate,  who  arc 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  who  have  never 
been  tainted  by  venereal  poison,  can  inflict 
a  gonorrhoea  and  sores,  is  it  not  a  fair,  nay, 
is  it  not  an  unavoidable  conclusion  that  a 
"woman  of  the  town,"  labouring  under 
high  local  excitement  from  venery,  and  high 
bodily  excitement  from  drink,  would  inflict 
a  proportionably  severe  gonorrhoea,  and  a 
proportionality  severe  sore,  in  other  words, 
a  vrnerenl  gonm  rlnra  and  true  chnncrc  ? 

This  opinion  is  freely  illustrated  by  what 
occurs  in  hospital  practice ;  since  of  twelve 
females  admitted  with  sores,  four  may  be 
leucorrhural,  four  may  have  put  on  what  is 
called  a  specific  character,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  set  down  as  doubtful ;  and  this 
occurrence  I  have  seen  repeatedly,  with  one 
of  the  most  able,  experienced,  and  intelli- 
gent surgeons  in  this  mctro|K>lis. 

What  is  this  then  but  an  admission  that 
from  the  simple  excoriation  from  leucor- 
rheca,  to  the  elevated  ulcer  or  chancre,  nu- 
merous gradations  take  place,  and  so  im- 
perceptibly, that  it  becomes  impossible  in  all 
cases  to  say  where  this  the  mild  character 
ceases,  or  where  that,  the  severe,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  ipeeiflc,  begins.  The  old  law,  as 
delivered  by  Moses  to  the  Jews  in  xv.  chap. 
Leviticus,  has  one  or  two  points  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  which  arc  not  unworthy 
of  passing  notice,  since  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  believed,  that  it  must  have  applied 
to  a  contagious  disease,  and  that  this  con- 
tagious disease  was  gonorrhoea ;  it  is  how- 
ever extremely  probable  that  all  genital  dis- 
charges were  included,  as  coming  under  that 
law,  but  especially  leucorrhoca  and  gonor- 


children  conceived  under  those  circum- 
stances, wero  infected  with  leprous,  scrofu- 
lous, and  othor  diseases ;  this  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  menstrual  Issue. 

In  consequence  of  the  unaccountable 
loss  of  my  former  reply,  1  now  proceed 
briefly  to  answer  the  queries  of  "Invrbti- 
oator  "  in  No.  654  of  March  last. 

1st.  If  many  effects  imputed  to  venereal 
poison  are  produced  by  mercury,  "  bow  is 
it  that  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  are 
daily  taking  mercury  for  other  diseases, 
numbers  are  not  similarly  affected  V* 

Now  admitting  that  tens  of  thousands  are 
taking  mercury  dnlly  for  other  diseases,  1 
would  ask,  for  what  other  disease  is  this 
medicine  administered  so  as  to  produce 
ptyalisin,  and  that  effect  too  kept  up  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks  at  least?  I 
apprehend  there  are  but  few,  very  few,  dis- 
eases where  this  is  done  in  the  present  day, 
and  even  in  thoso  few,  is  not  the  disease 
generally  of  a  nature  which  compels  in-door 
confinement? 

The  ill  effects  of  mercury  need  not  neccs- 
pfirily  be  immediate ;  nay,  in  many  instances, 
they  occur  so  long  after  its  uso  as  to  be  en- 
tirely overlooked  as  a  consequence ;  careful 
investigation  and  inquiry,  howover,  will  fre- 
quently develop  that  the  hitherto  occult 
cause  of  phthisis,  of  disordered  action  as 
well  as  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
scrofula,  is  to  be  found  in  the  long-continued 
excitement  of  the  circulating  apparatus, 
In  other  words,  in  mercurial  irritation. 
Mr.  Hunter  tnily  observes,  "That  the  visi- 
ble effects  of  mercury  on  the  constitution 
arc,  to  produce  universal  irritability,  making 
the  body  more  susceptible  of  impressions ;  it 
quickens  the  pulse,  also  increases  Its  hard- 
ness ;  producing  a  kind  of  temporary  fever ; 
but  in  many  constitutions  it  exceeds  this, 
acting  as  it  were  as  a  poison," 

I  do  not  ask  what  particular  disease  may 
supervene  upon  this  stato  of  system,  but 
simply  whether  to  render  the  constitution 
morbidly  susceptible  to  impressions  bo  not 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  any  or  almost  every 
disease  to  which  the  human  bady  is  obnox- 
ious ?  Is  the  patient  born  of  consumptive 
parents  or  of  phthisical  diathesis?  You 
have  produced  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to 
the  lungs  and  developed  more  acutely  their 
sensibility  to  disease. 

Is  he  subject  to  rheumatism,  a  disease 
arising  from  atmospheric  changes?  You 
have  constituted  him  a  living  mercurial 
barometer. 

Is  he  of  strumous  habit  of  l>ody  ?  You 
have  the  whole  absorlient  system  in  a  mor- 
bid state  of  excitement. 


The  other  principal  effects  more  properly 
rhesa.  If  this  be  tnie,  it  appears  also  that  referable  to  mercury  than  to  the  venereal 
sexual  intercourse  was  prohibited  during  the  I  poison,  are  rheumatism,  nodes  or  periostitis, 
existence  e/ any  istue,  either  from  the  man  or  |  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
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the  noae  and  mouth  especially,  and  of  the 
akin*  Space  will  only  allow  of  illustrating 
the  first* 

The  rheumatism  following  syphilis,  and 
commonly  called  venereal,  is  in  very  many 
cases  a  consequence  of  the  remedy;  it  is 
mercurial  rheumatism.  The  following  case 
will  serve  as  an  example,  more  especially  as 
it  is  of  very  common  occurrence. 

Owe.— August  1835.  Summoned  to  visit  a 
gentleman  aged  35,  and  married,  who  had 
been,  as  he  expressed  if,  "a  martyr  to 
venereal  rheumatism"  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  for  which  he  had  been  salivated 
five  times.  He  believes  he  took  cold  while 
under  a  course  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of 
syphilis,  and  so  produced  the  disease.  I 
found  him  labouring  under  the  full  effect  of 
mercury,  ptyalistn,  fever,  quick  pulse,  diffi- 
cult pcrspi ration,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  with  frequent  palpitation,  extreme 
tenderness  over  the  forehead,  and  still  suf- 
fering excessive  pain;  frequent  vomiting. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  avoid  blood-letting  in 
this  case,  and  ordered  merely  the  following 
mixture  :— 

R.  Dee,  Sartm  Co.  Jxlj;  Vin.  Ant. 
Tart.  5iij.  M.  Cyuthuui  5lis  horis 
suinondus. 

To  discontinue  mercury,  brandy,  &c,  which 
he  hail  been  taking  rather  freely,  mid  to  live 
exclusively  for  the  present  on  milk,  rice, 
and  gruel.  He  soon  materially  improved, 
when  I  advised  his  taking  Perri  Carb.  3J 
three  times  a  day  for  one  month,  and  up  to 
the  present  date  he  has  had  little  or  no  re- 
turn, although  the  winter  and  spring  have 
been  abounding  in  rheumatic  cases. 

I  am  not  a  sUtvo  to  tho  doctrine  of  Hahne- 
mann, or  of  timilia  timilibut,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  opposite,  of  contraria  contrariit,  on 
the  other.  1  am  allied  to  no  particular  sys- 
tem. I  endeavour  to  throw  off  all  preju- 
diced and  preconceived  opinions,  and  take 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  facts  as 
they  arise;  "Investigator"  need  not  be 
alarmed  then  when  I  relate  tho  following 
case  of  rheumatism  cured  hy  mercury . — 

Cote. — A  young  woman,  who  had  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatism,  which  proved  very 
ohstinatci,  underwent  u  mild  coiitMuof  mer- 
cury, in  a  public  institution  in  this  metro- 
polis, and  was  discharged  cured.  Some 
weeks  afterwards  she  was  admitted  into  one 
of  the  Bow  hospitals,  with  caries  of  the 
frontal  bone,  the  surgeon  under  whose 
caro  she  was  observing,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  four  of  the  worst  cases 
of  caries  he  had  ever  seen,  were  the  result 
of  tho  administration  of  mercury.  My  ob- 
ject in  relating  this  case  is  to  show  that  at 
the  very  moment  this  medicine  is  presumed 
to  be  effecting  a  euro,  it  may  bo  exciting  a 
much  more  formidable  disease. 

This  case  was,  I  believe,  reported  from 
the  first  institution,  in  one  of  the  public 


journals,  aa  a  cure  of  rheumatism  by  mer- 
cury. 

2nd!y.  If  the  venereal  poison  be  not 
absorbed,  how  can  the  system  be  contami- 
nated? 

If  "iKViSTiOATom"  havo  facts  for  hie 
belief  in  absorption  and  contamination,  wiil 
he  bo  kind  enough  to  stato  those  facts; 
otherwise  I  am  contending  with  a  shallow. 
If  ho  will  turn  to  iny  paper,  ho  will  find 
that  my  conclusion  was, 

3rdly.  That  thero  is  no  legitimate  ground 
for  believing  that  the  venereal  poison  is  ever 
absorbed  into  the  body. 

4thly.  "  What  evidence  has  Mr.  Eagle  to 
prove  that  chancre  will  produce  gonorrhsea 
and  gonorrheal  chancre  ?" 

My  position  was  as  follows :  — "  Now  while 
the  cause  which  produces  these  diseases,  is 
ono  and  the  same,  when  once  removed  from 
the  woman  it  does  not  necessarily  maintain 
its  original  character ;  tho  effect  is  not  nc* 
ccssarily  the  same  as  the  cause."  Certainly 
not.  What  better  illustration  can  there  bo 
than  the  foregoing  cases!?  A  woman  with 
leucorrhosa  (without  breach  of  turf  net)  in- 
flicts a  sore  (with  broach  of  turf  act).  While, 
therefore,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
nature  of  the  irritating  cause  or  discharge 
producing  venereal  gonorrhoea  and  chancre, 
is  one  and  tho  sumo,  hut  varying  in  acri- 
mony, such  a  holier  require*  somo  littlo  ex- 
planation, for  1  do  not  consider  it  a  neces- 
sary admission  that  when  falling  on  two 
different  surfaces,  observing,  therefore,  dif- 
ferent actions  and  different  periods  of  incu- 
bation, its  production  must  also  be  the 
same  in  both.  The  occurrence  daily  of 
chancre,  without  producing  gonorrhoea, 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
some  portion  of  the  matter  secreted  front 
touching  tho  lips  of  the  urethra,  is  alone 
quite  sufficient  to  question  the  teuability  of 
such  an  opinion.  As  gonorrhoea  and  chan- 
cre aro,  however,  but  effects,  it  is  better  to 
satisfy  ourselves  first  of  the  nature  of  the 
cause  producing  those  effects.  I  conclude 
then, — 

1st.  That  a  modest  female  labouring  under 
leucorrhosa  may  inflict  both  a  gonorrhum 
and  sores. 

2n<!ly.  That  as  (ho  more  scvero  the  cause 
tho  moro  intense  the  cflcct,  it  follows, 

3rdly,  and  principally, -that  the  tarn* 
ditcharge  occurring  in  a  fcmalc,under  tho 
continued  and  combined  excitement  of 
venery  and  drink,  would  possess  so  much 
the  more  acrimony,  that  it  would  produce 
venereal  gonorrhoea  or  true  chancre. 

F.  K. 
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on  Tim 

MEDICAL   INSTITUTIONS 

or 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

[From  a  Correspondent.) 

Tut  number  of  medical  establishments 
with  which  England  abounds,  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  the  state  of  medicine 
here  was  considerably  in  advance  of  that  in 
every  other  country  of  Europe.  Every 
town,  village,  or  hatnlct,  has  its  "  medical 
charity,"  so  that  were  medicine  cultivated 
with  ordiuary  zeal,  the  valuable  fact*  which 
thoso  Institutions  afford,  would,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  a  science  much  of  which 
must  ever  remain  speculative,  tend  to  estab- 
lish some  fixed  and  unerring  principles  for 
Us  exercise.  A  brief  inquiry  will,  however, 
leave  upon  our  minds  other  and  different 
impressions.  Instead  of  finding  them  sup- 
ported as  the  theatres  of  an  art  which  is, 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  conducive  to 
human  happiness,  we  find  them  become  the 
arenas  of  party,  and  the  markets  of  petty 
mercenary  speculation. 

1  have  often  thought  that  the  reputation 
which  we  have  acquired  for  "  charity," 
should  in  very  many  instances  be  ascribed 
toother  and  less  worthy  motives.  It  surely 
is  a  misapplication  of  that  term,  to  apply  it 
to  a  man  who  at  his  death  endows  an  hos- 
pital, hut  who  during  life  would  pass,  un- 
noted, hundreds  of  his  starving  fellow  men. 
It  savours  more  of  a  bribe  to  I  lea  von  than 
a  work  of  charity,  ami  is  the  last  act  insti- 
gated by  the  vulgar  ambition  of  one,  who, 
with  some  of  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  our 
stature,  and  few  of  her  nobler  qualities,  seeks 
in  the  tomb  that  reputation  which  he  had 
not  courage  to  aspire  to  earn  when  in  life. 
Let  us  however  be  thankful  for  those  dona- 
tions, only  let  us  call  things  by  their  proper 
names. 

Though  these  observations  have  especial 
reference  to  the  dispensaries  and  hospitals 
of  the  metropolis,  yet  they  will  equally 
well  apply  to  thoso  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
There  is  no  country  save  England,  where 
the  health  of  the  poor  industrious  classes  is 
left  so  much  to  chance  or  charity.  Through- 
out the  more  refined  states  of  the  continent, 
we  see  the  medical  Institutions  assume  an 
importance  commensurate  with  their  merit. 
Instead  of  being  left  to  tho  caprice  of  doting 
miser*,  or  interested  trailers  iu  human  life, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  us,  they  become 
subjects  of  legislative  enactments.  A  lead- 
ing feature  of  good  government  is  the  kind 
and  paternal  attention  bestowed  on  the  me- 
dical asylums  for  the  aged  and  diseased. 
Even  in  despotic  states,  the  admirable  ar- 
rangements of  their  hospitals  if  a  powerful 


counterpoise  to  misrule  in  other  respects. 
We  never  see  there,  as  is,  I  fear,  too  often 
the  case  in  this  country,  unfortunate  patients 
refused  admittance,  cither  because  they  havo 
not  a  letter  of  a  subscriber,  or  because  the 
unhappy  being  has  applied  on  what  the  house- 
surgeon  calls  his  non-admission  days.  "  This 
is  not  a  day  for  taking  in  patients,  you  must 
come  to-morrow."  1  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  monstrous  cruelty  of  such  a  system,  so 
revolting  to  humanity;  let  the  reader  supply 
the  comment.  The  difficulties  are  some- 
times so  great,  which  tuvalids  have  in  pro- 
curing letters  of  admission,  that  when  they 
do  apply,  their  disease  is  often  beyond  the 
reach  of  art ;  so  thnt  in  thoso  instances, 
which  1  regret  to  say  arc  not  few,  the  great 
object  of  these  institutions,  the  curing  dis- 
ease, is  defeated.  How  much  better  this  is 
managed  upon  the  continent,  where  the  only 
letter  required  is  the  simple  fact  of  positive 
disease  ! 

Some  discrimination,  it  may  be  alleged, 
is  necessary  in  selecting  the  objects  of  a 
charity.  The  principle  I  freely  admit  to  this 
extent,  namely,  to  select  always  the  most 
necessitous.  The  evil  with  us  is,  that  every 
subscriber,  chary  of  the  little  patronage 
which  even  an  hospital  letter  affords,  chooses 
the  objects  of  his  munificence,  without  any 
reference  to  disease.  This  is  an  evil  inhe- 
rent in  the  constitution  of  our  charities,  and 
which  must  continue  until  the  Government  of 
the  country  take  the  initiative.  Were  cha- 
rity, or  philanthropy,  the  directing  princi- 
ple of  subscribers,  they  would  l>e  content 
with  establishing  institutions  which  should 
be  always  open  to  tho  indigent  and  diseased, 
leaving  with  thoso  who  have  made  tho  sci- 
ence of  disease  their  study,  to  say  who  is, 
and  who  is  not,  a  fit  and  proper  object.  Hut 
charity,  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  is 
here  a  cloak  for  many  mercenary  motives. 
It  is  this  meddling  of  subscribers  with  our 
medical  institutions,  that  has  earned  for  us 
the  reputation  of  quacks;  and  truly  there  is 
no  other  country  where  the  mystery  of 
quackery  exercises  such  control  over  tho 
human  mind ;  to  it,  reason,  the  true  direct- 
ing principle  of  all  our  actions,  that  attri- 
bute which  brings  us  closest  to  the  Divinity, 
yields  itself  at  once  the  dupe  and  victim. 
Upon  all  questions  of  government,  com- 
merce, art,  and  manufactures,  we  are  pre- 
eminent in  Europe,  but  in  the  science  of 
medicine  we  kick  the  beam.  With  us  the 
science  of  human  lifo  is  of  secondary  mo- 
ment. We  start  into  practice  with  a  belief 
that  chance  regulates  the  operations  of  me- 
dicines, and  arc  satisfied  to  take  tho  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancients  for  tho  inductive 
reasoning  of  modern  philosophy. 

The  government  of  every  country  Is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  chargeable  with  the  quack- 
cry  which  there  obtains.  The  public  gene- 
rally is  disposed  to  consider  every  question 
which  comes  within  legislative  interference, 
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at  one,  if  not  of  practical  attainment,  at 
least  deserving  tome  attention ;  but  when 
it  sess  so  important  a  science  as  that  whose 
whole  object  is  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  under 
heaven,  left  to  chance  or  rioting  charity,  it 
at  once  concludes  that  medicine  is  all  a 
speculation.  No  later  then  last  session,  we 
haw  bad  iu  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  what  a 
journalist  very  emphatically  calls,  "three 
mortal  hours  wasted  in  a  debate,  whether 
1/.  or  2/.  should  be  given  to  a  surgeon  for 
examining  a  dead  body  before  a  coroner's 
jury,  whilst  revising  barristers  arc  allowed 
Ave  guineas  a  day  for  pleasing  excursions 
through  the  country.**  Even  in  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  estimate  I  And 
the  tmall  sum  of  20,0007.  for  revising  bar- 
risters, while  medicine  is  left  to  her  own 
unaided  efforts  to  grope  her  way  through 
endless  difficulties.  Umlor  such  auspices  it 
can  hsnlly  lie  ex|iected  that  wo  shall  ever 
rank  high  as  scientific  physicians. 

One  of  the  greatest  ovils  with  which 
British  medicine  has  to  contend,  is  tho  right 
of  governors  to  appoint  the  medical  officers, 
a  right  which  is  exercised  without  any  de- 
ference to  qualification ;  nor  can  wo  cxjwjct 
that  modicino  with  us  am  inako  any  ad- 
vances, until  the  power  of  election  be  vested 
in  other  hands.  Some  good-natured  people 
may  say  that  a  change  of  this  kind  would 
injure  the  institutions.  Such  a  doctrine  I 
hold  as  absurd,  if  charity  be  the  mainspring 
to  action  with  those  toi-duant  charitable 
subscribers;  but  holding,  as  I  do,  a  very 
different  opinion,  1  am  inclined  to  think  it 
may  lessen  the  trailing  number  of  the  afore- 
said gentlemen.  There  are,  I  most  freely 
admit,  many  kind  charitable  supporters  of 
these  institution*,  who  have  no  other  motivo 
to  action  than  the  good  of  their  species,  but 
whose  kind  intentions  arc  defeated,  because 
the  management  of  those  dimities  is  left  in 
the  hunds  of  a  few  low  subscribers,  who 
speculate  upon  their  connection  with  them 
as  a  profitable  outlay  of  a  guinea  a  year. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  tho  system 
which  prevails  at  some  of  those  charities. 
I  shall  bey  in  with  di*pen«arics,  (x  una  ditce 
•mast,  and  then  proceed  to  hospitals.  The 
question,  whether  more  g'tod  or  evil  has  re- 
sulted from  the  di^peuwiries  with  which  the 
metropolis  abounds,  has  been  long  since  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  duties  of 
those  institutions  are  pci  lormol  by  young 
men,  gratuitously.  There  is  a  twofold  evil 
arising  from  this  system  of  freo labour.  In 
the  first  place  this  is  a  time  of  Hie  when 
young  physicians  stand  most  in  need  of 
some  remuneration ;  and,  iu  tho  next,  it 
renders  them  careless  and  inattentive  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  for  which  they  are  not 
paid,  and  which  if  honestly  performed  must 
occupy  much  of  their  lime.  A  year  or  two, 
which  is  sufficient  to  give  them  a  tact  and 
confidence  in  their  profession,  Is  passed  at 


one  of  those  charities,  and  at  a  rime  when 
their  knowledge  may  be  really  useful,  the 
unhappy  paupers  are  handed  over  to  another 
aspirant  for  dispensary  practice,  who  in  one 
or  two  years  more  transfers  them  as  be- 
fore ;  so  that  the  objects  of  those  charities 
are  little  else  than  subjects  for  experiment. 
1  think  I  am  not  going  too  far  when  I  say, 
that  the  evils  of  this  system  arc  legible  iu 
tho  bills  of  mortality. 

To  .those  unacquainted  with  the  internal 
economy  of  dispensaries,  the  abuses  of  some 
subscribers  must  appear  incredible.  Their 
families  and  domestics  are  attended  and  sup- 
plied with  medicine  at  them  for  the  annual 
subscription  of  a  guinea  a  year,  which  is  os- 
tentatiously given  as  an  offering  to  pauper- 
ism ;  whilst  when  their  own  families  are  not 
unwell,  their  letters  are  offered  to  the  neigh- 
bouring mechanics  as  a  bait  for  their  cus- 
tom, thus  absolutely  making  a  good  invest- 
ment of  one  guinea. 

Independently  of  minor  charities,  there  are 
in  London  seven  Urge  hospitals,  which  offer 
as  wide  a  field  for  medical  investigation  as 
any  country  in  Europe.  What  have  they 
contributed?  Little,  vory  little  indeed.  The 
cauic  is  evident.  Willi  us,  hnspitaU  arc  sought 
as  the  certain  means  of  advancing  private 
fortune,  without  any  reference  to  science. 
Tho  qualifications  for  an  hospital  physician 
arc  never  discussed,  the  only  indispensable 
one  is  the  possession  of  a  diploma,  which 
I  fear  is  often  obtained  by  undue  means.  In 
the  public  hospitals  on  the  continent  medi- 
cine is  taught  and  cultivated  as  a  depart- 
ment of  science,  under  the  authority  of 
government,  without  influencing  iu  anyway 
its  resolves;  whilst  in  England,  hospitals, 
where  alone  medicine  cau  ever  expect  to 
make  any  advances  to  the  nature  of  a  fixed 
science,  instead  of  being  schools  of  induc- 
tive philosophy,  are  theatres  of  worldly 
speculation.  Few  of  tho  great  names  which 
iu  this  country  have  contributed  to  raise 
medicine  from  the  empiricism  of  darker 
ages,  have  ever  been  connected  with  hospi- 
tal*, or  if  perchance  we  find  them  attached 
to  any,  it  i<  subsequent  to  di  stove  i  ies  made. 
Sometimes  in  hospitals,  when  vacancies 
occur,  and  when  separate  interests  do  not 
chub,  men  of  in<  rit  are  pressed  into  hospital 
appointments,  so  as  iu  some  mcasuro  to  be 
identified  with  their  fame,  as  it  is  usual  with 
tho  College  of  Physicians,  to  call  fiom  the 
talented  anil  lalxirious  body  of  Licentiates, 
to  the  rank  of  the  Fellows,  all  who  are  am- 
bitir  us  of  vulgar  distinction. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  progress  of 
medical  appointments  at  those  hospitals. 
The  estimate  which  each  aspirant  makes  is, 
not  the  degree  of  knowledge  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  such  responsible  trusts,  but  the 
sum  which  he  can  afford  to  disburse,  in 
making  governors,  to  support  him  on  the 
first  vacancy,  all  of  whom  cease  to  l»e  gover- 
nors on  hii  election.    Not  long  since,  there 
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in  one  of  the  hospitals  at  the  west  end 
of  town,  a  melancholy  instance  of  elec- 
tioneering cabal,  a  rechauffe  of  which  we 
shall  doubtless  have  at  each  succeeding 
election. 

It  is  painful  to  sec  men  who  have  at- 
tained a  degree  of  public  confidence,  abuse 
it,  in  lending  their  powerful  influence  to 
support  a  system  which  they  arc  well  aware 
is  at  variance  with  the  best  interests  of  those 
charities,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  un- 
happy sufferers  received  within  their  walls. 
This  evil  is  now  so  strong,  for  "  it  has 
grown  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength,"  that  to  suppose  they 
will  of  themselves,  change  the  system  is  too 
romantic.  There  arc  two  alterations  which 
1  would  here  propose,  and  which  I  think,  if 
acted  on  with  the  lil>crality  which  becomes 
Institutions  of  this  kind,  would  go  far  in 
raising  our  hospitals  to  a  level  with  those 
of  our  neighbours.  The  first  is,  that  the 
medical  officers  he  elected  by  public  ex- 
amination, without  any  reference  to  the 
gross  amount  of  a  parochial  poll ;  and  the 
next,  that  after  three  years,  each  medical 
officer  lie  obliged  to  vacate  his  office,  and 
become  ineligible  for  three  years  more.  By 
the  first,  wc  should  be  sure  of  having  men 
of  intellect;  and  by  the  second,  we  should  be 
affording  opportunities  of  sound  practical 
knowledge  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession.  This  is  not  a  question  merely 
between  physicians  attached  and  unattach- 
ed ;  it  is  one  of  great  public  interest,  as  well 
to  the  political  economist,  who  takes  the 
bills  of  mortality  iih  the  Imsis  of  hi*  statin- 
tics  of  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  as  it  is  to 
tho  medical  philosopher.  What  a  humili- 
#  ating  picture  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  this 
country,  does  a  comparison  of  our  hospitals 
with  those  of  France  afford !  In  the  French 
metropolis,  medicine  is  never  stationary. 
Bach  school  snd  hospital  is  unceasingly  en- 
gaged in  the  advancement  of  the  science, 
either  by  broaching  new  views  and  doc- 
trines, or  testing  by  the  strictest  experi- 
ment, doctrines  which  have  hitherto  met 
with  general  belief.  As  each  disease  bears 
upon  the  mortality  of  its  inhabitants,  it  be- 
comes the  subject  of  a  course  of  experiment, 
conducted  in  the  true  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy, receiving  only  as  data  what  inductive 
reasoning  has  confirmed,— unlike  our  rou- 
tine physicians  who,  like  their  predecessors, 
are  content  to  grope  on  in  comparative  ig- 
norance of  its  ren]  nature,  and  giving  no 
other  result  of  their  practice,  than  the  gross 
amount  of  deaths  and  n  covcrics.  Wc  owe 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  tho  incdie.nl 
philosophers  of  France  lor  the  accurate 
knowledge  which  wc  now  possess  upon 
some  of  the  most  di dressing  diseases.  To 
Corvisart,  Uichnt,  Laeunec,  Louis,  Andial, 
names  which  will  last  as  long  as  bur  frail 
nature  stands  in  need  of  physic,  the  whole 
race  is  deeply  indebted.    It  Is  pain- 


ful to  think  of  the  numbers  who  must  have 
been  tortured  out  of  existence  by  our  routine 
fashionable  physicians,  previous  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  those  great  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. In  the  absence  of  original  discovery 
we  content  ourselves  with  giving  English 
versions  of  the  Grmiati  and  French  disco- 
veries ;  even  for  these,  it  is  to  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  young  men  wc  are  indebted,  who 
show  us  that  they  want  but  the  field  for 
original  investigation.  That  field  is  a  pub- 
lic hospital,  a  field  which  humanity  claims, 
not  upon  the  score  of  petty  intrigue  or  pa- 
rochial influence,  but  as  a  homage  for  the 
great  benefits  which  human  nature  derives 
at  the  hands  of  scientific  physicians.  Let 
such  a  field  he  given,  and  1  hesitato  not  to 
say,  that  as  in  the  other  sciences  we  are 
equal,  If  not  superior,  so  shall  wo  be  in  me- 
dicine, a  science  depending  so  much  upon 
common  sense. 

London,  July,  1836. 


Illuttrationt  of  (he  Elementary  Form*  qf 
Micase.  By  Robert  Carswbll,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  London.  Fasciculus  10, 
Atrophy.  Longman:  1836.  Pp.  16,  fol. 
Four  plates. 

Atrophy  is  the  opposite  condition  to  hy- 
pertrophy, which  latter  form  of  disease  was 
illustrated  in  Dr.  CarswcU's  previous  fasci- 
culus. When  hypertrophy  exists  the  bulk 
of  the  tissues  is  increased,  while  in  atrophy 
they  are  diminished,  and  dwindle  away 
until  the  part  or  organ  has  left  scarcely  a 
traco  behind  it  of  the  original  structure. 
Tho  size  sometimes  remains  nearly  the 
same  in  atrophy,  although  the  mass  of  struc- 
ture has  half  disappeared ;  this  is  remarkably 
the  case  in  the  atrophied  lungs  and  bones  of 
old  people;  the  volume  is  then  kept  up  by 
enlarged  cells. 

Atrophy  is  often  a  physiological  change, 
and  does  not  properly  appertain  to  the  do- 
main of  pathology.  The  suprarenal  cap- 
sule and  the  thymus  gland  after  birth  are 
atrophied ;  but  nil  cases  of  wasting  of  organs, 
or  of  the  whole  body,  may  very  properly  be 
studied  together,  as  tho  phenomena  throw 
light  on  each  other.  The  growth  of  organs 
in  youth  is  tho  simplest  form  that  can  bo 
conceived  of  hypertrophy,  separated  from 
the  notion  of  inflammation  and  every  other 
extraneous  process;  so  do  shrinking  and 
falling  off  in  old  age  afford  the  most  frequent 
examples  of  atrophy.  Hie  male  child  when 
born  weighs  on  an  average  71bs.  avoirdu- 
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pois;  between  one  and  two  yean  of  age  It 
weight  2 libs;  and  afterward*  the  hypertro- 
phy goes  on  at  inch  a  rate,  up  to  puberty, 
that  if  forty  children  in  their  second  year 
weigh  lOOOlbs,  they  will  in  twelve  monthi 
organize  lOOlbs  of  additional  matter,  and 
weigh  1100  lbs.  Tlicy  grow  in  geometrical 
progression,  and  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
ia  nearly  11.*  In  the  two  year  J  of  puberty 
the  rate  if  nearly  doubled ;  it  then  gradually 
decreases  to  the  age  of  40,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  human  species;  when  the 
strength  and  mass,  and  the  physiological 
development,  are  at  their  maximum.  In  the 
growth  of  the  body  all  the  parts  do  not  in- 


crease iu  tho  same  proportion ;  and  in  the 
season  of  old  age,  the  organs,  although  they 
generally  waste  together,  do  not  waste  at  the 
same  rate,  nor  does  tho  total  loss  of  bulk 
express  all  tho  loss  of  the  organisation. 
Tho  blood,  the  brain,  aud  the  muscles,  lose  tho 
due  proiiortion  of  their  characteristic  prin- 
ciples to  a  greater  amount  than  they  diminish 
in  volunio ;  and  instead  of  fibrinc,  colouring 
inattor,  and  nervous  and  muscular  fibre, 
they  acquire  serum  and  cellular  tissue. 

The  atrophy  of  the  entire  body  in  old  age, 
so  far  as  it  is  cxpresssed  by  weight,  is  shown 
by  tho  following  numtors,  deduced  from  the 
observations  of  M.  Qoxtblkt.* 


Mean  weight  of  male 
female 


Ago  50—60  00  -  70  70—80 

..   140  lbs 13611)8 1311b* 

..  1241b 120 lbs 114  lbs 


both 1321b* 128  lbs 122  Jibs. 


From  the  first  period  when  the  body  is 
1321bs  weight,  to  the  second,  it  loses  4  lbs  on 
an  average;  in  the  noxt  interval  it  is  re- 
duced 51lbs— l'iblb*  is  reduced  to  122 i- 
This  implies  an  annual  decrease  between 
tho  nges  of  55  and  75,  expressed  by  Hie 
ratio  1.0037.  If  a  man  aged  55  be  supposed 
to  weigh  lOOOlbs,  in  a  year  he  would,  if  de- 
clining at  the  usual  rate,  only  weigh  lOOlbs ; 
and  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  every  suc- 
cessive year  by  a  body  of  old  people  may 
be  ascertained  by  dividing  their  weight  at 
every  year  by  1.0036. 

Such  are  nearly  the  laws  of  hypertrophy 
and  atrophy  presiding  over  youth  aud  age; 
more  observations  arc,  without  doubt,  re- 
quired to  givo  these  laws  greater  precision ; 
and  to  make  them  of  higher  practical  and 
philosophical  value  they  should  be  applied 
to  all  tho  great  organs  and  systems  of  the 
body. 

So  long  as  medical  men  indulge  in  that 
vague  and  inaccurate  niodo  of  observation 
and  thought  which  is  acquired  during 
practice,  where  so  many  changes  in  the 
economy  of  nature  occur  from  unknown 
causes,  and  so  many  of  our  decisions  and 
actions  are  necessarily  directed  by  conjec- 
ture,— so  long  as  we  rest  satisfied  to  conduct 
scientific  investigations  with  looseness,  and 
deal  in  inexact  general  statements,  although 
tho  instruments  of  weight  and  measure  arc 


•  See   Supplement   to   Britith   Medical 
Almanack  for  1836,  p.  103. 


at  hand,  we  see  little  reason  to  hope  that 
medicine  will  advance  at  a  rato  which  is 
commensurate  with  its  importance.  Only 
very  lately  has  a  pathologist  suggested  that 
the  sice  of  the  heart  and  its  hypertrophy 
might  ho  better  estimated  and  cxprcsssod 
by  simply  placing  it  iu  a  pair  of  scales,  in- 
stead of  racking  the  fancy  to  discover  some 
other  object  with  which  it  might  be  com- 
pared. When  Uouillaud  states  thatjthc  heart 
weighs  4 1  ounces,  9  ounces,  or  24  ounces, 
he  records  a  definite  fact ;  but  when  one  tells 
you  that  tho  heart  is  as  largo  as  a  fist  or  as 
small  as  an  apple,  that  it  is  "  large,'*  "  small," 
"  very  large,"  "  very  small,"  "  enormous," 
"  no  bigger  than  a  potato,"  or  "  as  large  as 
a  pumpkin,"  what  correct  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  actual  fact,  or  how  can  sixes 
so  vaguely  described  be  compared  ?  What 
can  be  more  amusing  after  a  post-mortem 
than  to  observe  the  various  circumlocutory 
methods  which  half-a-dozen  people  will 
employ  to  say  that  a  heart  weighed  twelve 
ounces  instead  of  niuo,  its  normal  weight  ? 
The  application  of  numbers,  weights,  and 
measures,  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  a 
science.  Medicine,  not  less  than  any  other 
science,  can  possess  certain  principles  only  by 
deductions  from  definite  observations.  What 
astrology  was  to  astronomy,  what  alchemy 
was  to  chemistry,  in  which  weighing  and 
measuring  have  superseded  uncertain  butas- 
tonishing  experiments,  the  medicine  of  past 
days  is  to  that  physiological  art  which  the  pre- 
sent generation  can  at  least  contemplate,  if 
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not  realize.    The  neglect  of  mathematics, 
and  the  monastic  substitution  of  cumbrous 
languages  for  powerful  instruments  of  in- 
vestigation  and    communication,    in    the 
schools  of  Scotland  and  London,  where  the 
last   race    of    medical    practitioners    was 
formed, —  this  probably  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  low  ebb  of  science  in  a  profession 
which  has  been  adorned  by  Willis,  Hartley, 
Robinson,  and  other  men,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  achievements  in  the 
natural  sciences ;  and  a  chief  reason  why 
the  many  methods  of  investigation  which 
have  been  applied  so  successfully  in  other 
departments  of  art,  have  been  so  rarely 
employed  in  medicine. 

These  remarks  must  be  considered  apm- 
pot  det  bottct,  for  the  author  under  review 
lias  done  his  part  to  rescue  medicine  from 
obscurity.  He  has  not  only  represented 
pathological  states  pictorially,  but  analyzed, 
distinguished,  and  generalized  their  elements 
most  successfully.  The  present  fasciculus 
fully  sustains  the  character  which  we  gave 
to  the  first  number  of  the  work. 

The  local  forms  of  atrophy  which  in 
feencral  arc  met  with  as  permanent  patho- 
logical conditions,  are,  with  reference  to  the 
causes  by  which  they  arc  produced,  in- 
cluded under  three  beads:— 1st.  Atrophy 
from  a  diminuthed  tupply  of  blood  \  2nd. 
Atrophy  from  the  diminhhml  r.rrrc/.tf  of  Ike 
function  of  innervation ;  3rd.  Atrophy  from 
the  diiHiuhkrd  r.rrrrhe  nf  t  he  function*  of  on 
ttryon.  Andtal  adds  to  these,  atrophy  from 
imperfect  lucmatosis,  owing  to  a  chronic 
disease  of  the  lungs,  or  some  other  clabora- 
tivc  organ,  and  atrophy  of  one  part,  induced 
by  the  irritation  and  more  active  nutrition 
of  another.  In  fact,  the  diminished  nutri- 
tion of  an  organ  may  originate  in  an  altera- 
tion of  the  nutritive  fluid,  an  alteration  of 
the  port  itself,  or  an  obstruction  of  the  ves- 
sels by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  into  the 
substance  of  the  organ.  When  atrophy  of 
the  thymus  gland,  or,  at  a  later  period,  of 
the  mamma?,  takes  place,  the  circumstance 
is  rather  due  to  some  modification  of  the 
glandular  tissue  than  to  n  change  in  the 
blood  or  tho  vessels;  on  the  contrary,  atro- 
phy of  the  testicle  after  ligature  or  disease  of 
the  spermatic  chord,  is  clearly  referable  to 
the  interrupted  supply  of  blood. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Atrophy  from  a  di- 
minished supply  of  blood,"  Dr.  Carswkll 
enumerates  the  stinted  growth  of  some  parts 
No.  671. 


of  the  body,  as  the  feet  in  some  women,  the 
slender,  emmet-like  waist  of  others,  with  a 
deep  transverse  Assure  of  the  liver,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  tissue  of  the  brain,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  liver,  under  the  slow  pres- 
sure of  tumours,  abscesses,  and  serous  cysts. 
"The  accumulation  of  scrosity  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the  pia  mater, 
between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  which 
occurs  in  the  insane  and  in  old  persons  af- 
fected with  general  paralysis,  is  accompa- 
nied with  various  degrees  of  atrophy  of  that 
organ,  but  more  cspoc  ally  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  convolutions.    In  this  form  of 
atrophy  we  find  the  entire  brain  separated 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium  by  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  scrosity,  which  is 
also  accumulated  in  the  pia  mater,  between 
the  convolutions." 

An  original  and  exceedingly  ingenious 
account  of  the  state  of  the  liver,  so 
often  met  with  in  ascites,  and  described 
by  Laknnkc,  under  the  name  of  "  Cirrhose," 
we  extract  entire.  Like  some  of  the  au- 
thor's other  ingenious  speculations,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  more  amply  developed,  and  ac- 
companied by  still  more  complete  evidence, 
in  the  "Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy," 
which  he  has  announced.  In  the  mean 
timo  it  must  attract  the  attention  of  all 
pathologists  :— 

"  The  production  of  atrophy  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  contractile  fibrous  tissue 
in  the  intern  r  of  organs,  is  no  where  so 
remarkable  as  in  the  liver,  although  it  is 
occasionally  observed  in  a  slight  degree  in 
some  other  organ*.  The  liver,  when  affected 
with  atrophy  front  this  cause,  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  fourth  of  its  normal  dimen- 
sions; its  consistence  geucrally  increases 
with  the  diminution  of  its  bulk  ;  it  appears 
shrunk,  and  has  an  irregularly  rounded 
form,  particularly  at  its  edges,  and  the  whole 
of  its  external  surface  is  raised  into  round 
fiat  projections,  varyingfrom  the  size  of  hemp- 
seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  or  even  a  small  cherry. 
Examined  more  narrowly,  the  round  flat 
projections  are  found  to  be  composed  of 
several  smaller  ones,  and  these,  again,  of 
the  individual  lobules  of  the  liver,  so  that  the 
larger  projections  are  formed  of  aggregated 
groups,  each  separated  the  one  from  the 
other  by  ccllulo-fibrous  or  fibrous  tissue,  the 
quantity  of  which  varies  considerably,  and 
is  always  greatest  between  tho  largest 
groups  of  lobules.  The  situation  of  this 
tissue,  its  distribution,  the  manner  in  which 
it  gives  rise  to  the  tiibcriform  arrangement 
of  the  lobules,  and  the  diminution  observed 
in  the  bulk  of  the  liver,  are  important  cir- 
cumstances in  the  pathology  of  this  affection, 
and  which  are  most  satisfactorily  illustrated 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  changes 
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which  have  taken  place  tit  the  structure  of 
the  organ.  When  thin  hoi  bccncxooscd  by 
incision,  the  cut  surface  prcseuts  the  same 
tuberiform  arrangement  aeen  on  the  ex- 
ternal nirface,  beneath  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing, the  lobules  being  grouped  into  smaller 
or  larger  masses,  mostly  of  a  round,  ovoid, 
or  pyriform  shape.  The  cellulo-fibrous  or 
fibrous  t  issue  now  forms  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  tlio  disease,  both  on  account  of  its 
greater  quantity  compared  with  that  of  tlio 
lobular  structure  of  the  liver,  aud  the  con- 
trast of  its  white  or  gray  colour  with  the 
rust,  yellowish,  or  grccuish-brown  colour  of 
lobules.  It  is  seen  occupying  the  sheath  of 
the  portal  veins,  following  the  whole  course 
of  these  vessels,  both  in  their  passage  to  and 
their  distribution  between  the  lobules  in 
-which  they  terminate.  It  thus  forms 
around  tho  veins,  in  tlio  former  situation, 
a  firm  fibrous  sheath,  and  in  tbo  hitter 
a  capsule  enclosing  a  variable  number  of 
lobules,  in  some  parts  only  four  or  six,  in 
others  ten,  twenty,  or  more.  Hence  the 
obvious  reason  why  the  lobules  are  grouped 
together  in  the  form  of  tumours  of  different 
sizes,  containing  or  subdivided  into  smaller 
ones.  In  separating  one  of  theso  groups  of 
lobules  or  tumours  from  tho  surrounding 
ones,  which  can  often  be  done  with  great 
facility,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  wo  And  that  it  is  held  at  a  cer- 
tain point  of  its  circumference,  by  tlio  blood- 
vessels which  pass  into  the  lobules  contained 
-within  it.  At  this  point  the  vessels  are  ob- 
viously constricted  by  the  fibrous  sheath 
vrhich  surrounds  them,  and  the  lobules 
themselves  by  the  same  tissue  which  forma 
their  common  capsular  covering.  Tlio  in- 
terior of  each  group  of  lobules,  when  exposed 
by  section,  presents  a  number  of  fibrous  in- 
tersections, continuous  with  tho  common 
capsule,  and  are  obviously  formed  by  this 
tissue,  where  it  surrounds  tlio  tcrminul  divi- 
sions of  the  portal  veins.  The  quantity  of 
the  fibrous  tissue  compared  with  that  of  the 
lobular  structure  of  the  liver  in  this  disease, 
varies  greatly.  At  the  commencement  it  is 
small  in  quantity,  and  Is  best  seen  where  it 
surrounds  the  veins  before  they  give  oil' their 
terminal  branches,  and  consequently  where 
it  forms  the  capsular  covering  described. 
In  tho  progress  of  tho  discaso  it  becomes 
more  and  more  abundant, and  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  some  cases  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  bulk  of  the  liver.  In  the  same  pro- 
portion also  as  it  increases  in  quantity,  does 
the  lobular  structure  of  the  liver  disappear 
and  its  bulk  diminish,  and  so  much  is  this 
sometimes  the  case,  that  almost  no  trace  of 
tho  natural  structure  of  tho  organ  is  observ- 
able. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  situation 
and  disposition  of  tho  fibrous  tissue,  in  re- 
ference to  tho  portal  veins  and  lobules,  the 
constriction  of  tho  foimcr,  and  tho  atrophy 
of  the  latter,  which  are  observed  to  take 


phii'u  in  this  disease,  will  readily  be  under- 
stood. For  here,  as  in  the  other  organs  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  this  tissue  must,  from 
its  locality,  and  in  virtue  of  its  contractile 
property,  tend  continually  to  diminish  the 
capacity  of  tho  vascular  structure  of  the 
liver,  and  consequently  its  entire  bulk.  Tho 
mechanical  obstruction  to  which  it  gives  riso 
is  at  first  eon  fined  to  the  capillary  circula- 
tion ;  hut  when  the  lobules  in  the  progress 
of  tho  discaso  are  groti|icd  together  iu  the 
form  of  tumours,  a  new  obstacle  is  created, 
which  acts  on  the  venous  circulation  of  the 
liver  in  general,  but  more  especially  on  that 
of  the  portal  veins.  For  theso  tumours 
either  compress  the  portal  veins,  or,  project- 
ing in  the  direction  of  their  interior,  render 
them  so  unequal,  and  at  the  tame  time  so 
narrow,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  them  is  always  more  or  less  im- 
pelled, and  sometime*  almost  entirely  inter- 
rupted. *  *  +  *  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  tttberifonn 
aspect  of  the  surface  of  the  liver  is  to  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  contractile  property 
of  the  fibrous  tissue,  for  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  development  of 
a  new  tissue  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  which 
was  considered  by  Laknnkc  to  constitute 
this  disease,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
cirrkvte,  on  account  of  the  rust- brown  colour 
which  it  so  frequently  presents.  That  it  is 
not  a  ditfcnso  dc|icnding  on  the  formation  of 
a  new  tissue,*  but  on  the  contrary  consists 
in  quite  an  opposite  state,  viz.  a  state  of 
atrophy,  must  bo  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  1  have  given  of  it." 


THE    LANCET. 


London,  Saturday,  July  9, 1836. 

Additional  communications  concerning 
the  medical  arrangements  in  tho  new  Unions, 
arc  i incited  in  this  week's  Lancet. 
Amongst  them  will  be  found  one,  of  con- 
kidcrnhlo  length,  from  Mr.  IIiikk,  of  Stow- 
niarkct,  a  gentleman  who  writes  on  the 
subject  with  so  much  self-complacency  that 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  honesty 


*  Andral  does  not  admit  that  in  the 
eirrkon  liver  thero  Is  any  new  tissue  formed j 
he  attributes  this  state  to  the  unusual  by- 
pei  ti  ophy  of  the  white  substance  of  the  liver. 
I  lis  notions  on  tho  subject  are  no  clearer 
than  those  of  Laknnkc,  who  had  the  merit 
of  first  pointing  it  out.— Sec  Auaiomie  Pa* 
ihotoyique,  T. 2,  PL  2,  p.  585.— Bar.  L. 
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of  his  conviction,  or  of  bis  own  belief  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  and  the  correct- 
ness of  his  reasoning. 

Mr.  Brer  deprecates  both  declamation 
and  ridicule,  when  cither  is  applied  to  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  poor,  or  to  any  question 
which  must  prove  deeply  interesting  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  Injuries  of  a  gross 
and  serious  character  demand,  however, 
the  application  of  declamation,  as  well  as 
statements  of  facts,  nnd  the  setting  forth  of 
judicious  arguments,  luflictimttf  which  in- 
volvo  the  very  existence  of  life,  nro  nut  to 
be  discussed  mid  considered  with  (ho  cool- 
ness and  deliberation  which  must  be  cm- 
ployed  In  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  mathe- 
matics. Atonement  for  the  injury  is  sought 
to  be  obtained.  Protection  against  its  re- 
currence is  required.  The  feelings,  there- 
fore, must  be  called  into  requisition  by  an 
application  to  tho  feelings,  and  the  latter 
resource  will  often  succeed  when  the  sober 
and  quiet  conclusions  of  mere  argument 
will  fail  to  achieve  that  end. 

In  conceding  to  Mr.  Brer  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  perfect  couvictiou  of  his 
ainccrity,  we  accord,  doubtless,  to  that  geu- 
tleman  no  more  than  is  bis  due ;  but  there 
our  concessions  must  stop,  and  we  must  tell 
him  frankly,  and  at  once,  that  his  facts,  and 
the  inferences  drawn  from  them,  are  not 
only  incapable  of  sustaining  the  position 
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which  he  wishes  to  occupy,  but  falsify, 
in  point  of  fact,  both  his  demonstrations 
and  his  arguments.  In  reality,  Mr.  Brbk, 
without  knowing  it,  or  even  suspecting  it, 
approaches  the  subject  upon  bendod  knees, 
and  the  occasional  pomposity  of  his  style 
cannot  withdraw  the  mind  of  an  analytical 
inquirer  from  observing  the  really  degrading 
and  distressing  position  which  that  gentle- 
man volunteers  to  occupy  in  the  present 
encounter.  We  quote  from  his  letter  two 
passages  which  carry  out  to  a  very  pain- 
ful conclusion  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Baxa  on 
behalf  of  the  poor,  and  the  systom  which  he 
advocates. 


By  the  well-regulated  rules  (of  amedica 
club)  the  interests  of  tho  practitioner  are 
guarded  against  encroachment. 

"  If  societies  of  this  kind  were  universally 
established,  they  would  constitute  an  effec- 
tual barrier  against  the  introduction  of  other 
practitioners  into  their  connections,  by  tho 
Poor-law  Commissioners." 

11a  !  this  is  the  disclosure  of  that  awful 
secret,  or,  rather,  of  that  principle,  most 
unwisely  assumed,  the  maintenance  of 
which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
the  necessitous  poor. 

But  the  whole  of  tho  reasoning  of  Mr. 
II uk a  is  Incorroct,  nnd  his  calculations  nro 
peculiarly  remarkable-  for  their  unsoundness. 
Tho  fallacy,  however,  will  bu  more  easily 
detected  by  taking  into  view  the  whole  of 
this  question,  before  wo  proceed  to  analyze 
any  of  the  parts  as  detached  subjects.  Our 
readers,  therefore,  arc  earnestly  entreated 
first  to  peruse  throughout  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Brer,  inserted  at  page  507,  and  then  to'cx- 
aminc  attentively  tho  following  document, 
which  is  an  accurate  copy  of  the  paper  to 
which  a  reference  is  made  in  the  letter  o  f 
Mr.  Baas: — 

nULRS   AND   RKOULATIONS   OF  THE 

STOWMARKET   AND    STOWUPLAND- 

(Including  the  adjacent  Parishes), 

MEDICAL  SELF-SUPPORTING  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY, 


InMltuted  June,  1636,  for  the  relief  of  (he  small  Ar- 
tisans ami  Labouring  Poor,  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing lo  maintain  themtctves  and  iltelr  families  by 
their  own  industry,  and  who  nevvithrlcis  arc  nn- 
able  to  all»rtl  I  lie  expense  of  medical  attendance  In 
the  usual  manner. 


Medical  Officers. 

Mr.  Bbdingfield 
Mr.  Spencer  Freeman 
Mr.  Brer. 

Honorary  Members. 
s.  d. 


J.  E.  Rust,  Esq.  10  6 
Rev.  C.  Bridges  10  6 
Mr.  Ransom..  .  10  6 

Mr.  Hart 10  6 

Mr.  King 10  6 


s.  d. 

Mr.  T.  Prentice  10  6 
Mr.  Simpson..  10  6 
Mr.  Sheldrake  10  6 
Mr. Cutting..  ..  10  6 


(fl)    GRNRRAL   RULES. 

1.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to 
enable  the  labouring  classes  to  ensure  to 
.themselves  and  their  families  efficient  medi* 
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cal  advico  and  medicine  during  illncis,  by  I  tional  for  attendance  upon  hi*  wife*  and  all 
their  own  small  periodical  payments,  and  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 


by  the  contribution!  of  the  more  opulent 
to  assist  them  in  attaining  their  object. 

2.  The  funds  of  the  institution  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  payments  of  the  working 
classes,  to  be  termed  free  member*,  and  from 
the  subscriptions  of  the  opulent  and  bene- 
volent, to  be  termed  honorary  member*. 

3.  The  subscriptions  of  honorary  mem- 
bers shall  be  appropriated  to  the  formation 
of  a  midwifery  fund.  For  every  half-gui- 
nea subscribed  each  honorary  member  will 
be  entitled  to  one  ticket,  bearing  the  value 
of  7s.  6d..  for  disposal  to  any  |»oor  woman 
who  is  herself  unable  to  provido  medical 
attendance  during  her  confinement;  and 
the  remaining  3s.  shall  be  reserved  to  form 
a  fund  with  the  object  (when  sufficiently 
large)  of  allowing  a   small  sum  weekly, 


4.  Every  free  member  must  pay  six  weeks' 
subscription  in  advance  at  the  time  of  join* 
ing  the  society,  if  ill  six  months ;  but  any 
person  entering  the  society  in  a  state  of 
sickness  (this  applies  also  to  any  of  his  fa- 
mily) after  the  1st  of  Ortohor  I83ti,  must 
pny  an  admission  fee  of  half-a-crowu  in  ad- 
dition to  his  subscription.  All  payments  to 
be  made  in  advance. 

5.  No  one  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  this  society,  or  to  the  benefit*  arising 
from  the  honorary  fund,  if  in  arrears ;  and 
if  any  member  shall  be  more  than  four 
weeks  in  arrear,  his  or  her  name  shall  be 
erased  from  the  hooks.  No  member  having 
left  the  society  can  be  readmitted  without 
paying  the  subscription  from  the  time  he 
ceased  to  ho  a  member,  unless  he  has  during 


during  the  first  month  after  confinement,  to  I  that  time  been  living  out  of  tl*o  district  to 


members  of  this  institution  only. 

4.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  surgeons 
will  divide  the  yearly  roccipts  among  them- 
selves, according  to  the  number  of  ordors 
each  has  received,  after  deducting  all  inci- 
dental expenses,  such  as  printing  rules,  &c. 

5.  Honorary  subscriptions  to  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Hart,  by  whom  orders 
will  bo  given  according  to  the  amount  sub- 
scribed. 

6.  Pree  members'  subscriptions  are  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Illnckinntt,  on  every  Monday 
in  each  week,  from  twelve  o'clock  till  one 
at  noon,  or  from  six  to  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, at  the  National  School  Room,  iu  the 
churchyard,  Stowroarket. 

7.  The  book-keepor  shall  pay  over  the 
subscriptions  received  by  him  every  week 
into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

8.  The  officors  and  honorary  members  of 
the  society  shall  form  a  committee  for  the 
management  of  the  affaire  of  the  society. 
An  aunuul  meeting  shall  take  place  the  first 
week  in,  Juuc,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given. 

(6)    RULES    FOR  TIIK    FRKK   MKMIIKltS. 

1.  No  tradesman,  or  any  workman  whose 
wages  exceed  Ms.  per  week,  is  eligible  for 
admission  into  this  society. 

2.  livery  person  desirous  of  being  admit- 
ted into  this  society  as  a  free  member  must 
apply  to  one  of  tho  surgeons  (whose  names 
are  hereunto  annexed),  that  if  an  object 
intended  to  be  relieved  by  the  society,  he 
may  cause  his  or  her  name  to  be  entered 
by  tho  book-keeper  as  a  free  member  ; 
but  no  one  having  been  refused  admittance 
by  one  sargeon  shall  become  a  member 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  ull  the 
surgeons  of  the  society. 

3.  Every  free  member  above  sixteen  years 
of  age  shall  pay  one  penny  per  week  to  the 
funds  of  the  society ;  under  sixteen,  one 
half-penny;  if  married,   one  penny  addi- 


which  this  society  extends. 

ti.  Domestic  servants,  whoso  wages  do 
not  exceed  four  pounds  a  year,  are  admissi- 
ble into  this  society;  but  if  their  wages  ex- 
ceed that  sum,  they  must  pay  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  per  annum ;  their  subscriptions 
to  be  paid  quarterly  and  in  advance. 

7>  Each  member  upon  entering  the  society 
will  obtain  au  order  from  the  book-keeper, 
which  in  case  of  sickness  must  he  taken  to 
any  of  tins  surgeons  of  the  society  that  tin' 
patient  chooses,  and  which  will  ensuro  at- 
tendance for  the  period  of  six  months:  dur- 
ing which  time  the  member  cannot  change 
his  medical  attendant ;  the  orders  must  be 
renewed  on  the  second  of  January,  and  on 
the  second  of  July,  at  which  periods  only 
any  alteration  of  the  medical  attendant  can 
Iks  made.    In  case  the  subscriptions  arc  not 
kept  up,  tho  book-keeper  has  directions  to 
inform  tho  medical  attendant  thereof,  who 
will  of  course  discontinue  his  attendance, 
and  the  member  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  the 
benefit  of  the  society.    The  patients  must 
supply  themselves    with    tattles,    and  no 
medicine  can   be  supplied  except  in    the 
regular  course  of  medical  attendance. 

8.  Tho  mcilicnl  ollicers  will  not  supply 
medicine  or  attendance  in  any  disease  occa- 
sioned by  the  patient's  own  misconduct 
without  separate  remuneration. 

9.  All  proper  medicines,  medical  attend- 
ance, and  the  performance  of  all  surgical 
operations  included  in  this  plan,  but  not  mid- 
wifery or  any  supply  of  trusses. 

10.  Any  married  free  member  may  have 
the  attendance  in  her  confinement  of  which- 
ever surgeon  she  may  prefer,  on  bringing  a 
midwifery  order  from  au  honorary  member, 
and  depositing  five  shillings  with  tho  sur- 
geon one  month  before  her  expected  time. 
A  non-member  with  an  order  must  pay 
7s.  tfd. ;  but  any  member  of  this  society  who 
cannot  obtain  an  honorary  member's  order, 
will  be  attended  by  whichever  surgeon  she 
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chooses,  by  depositing  12s.  6*d.  any  time  be- 
fore her  expected  time. 

The  prominent  advantages  which  this 
medind  KiN'icty  offers  arc — 

1.  'l\>  the  public  generally. — By  promoting 
auiongut  the  industrious  classes  habits  of 
prudence  and  forethought,  and  hy  providing 
them  against  the  contingencies  of  illness, 
which  aro  continually  and  unavoidably  in- 
creasing the  burdens  of  public  charities  and 
parochial  expenditure. 

2.  To  the  individual*  subscribing.  By 
enabling  them  to  procure  promptly  in  the 
way  most  pleasing  to  their  feelings  and  most 
consistent  with  their  menus,  proper  medical 
advice  and  medicine,  and  thus  to  maintain 
their  station  through  the  trying  time  of  sick- 
ness in  honest  and  praiseworthy  indepen- 
dence. 

3.  To  the  medical  attendant*  themselves. 
My  freeing  them  from  those  calls  on  their 
time  and  services  for  which  there  is  little 
chance  of  payment  in  the  usual  way,  and  hy 
securing  a  moderate  remuneration  for  their 
skill  and  trouble. 

AX    ADDRESS  TO   TIIK    1'RKK    MEM  UK  AS. 

You  will  be  enabled  to  procure  medical 
assistance  without  any  loss  of  time;  you 
will  he  prevented  from  incurring  debts  which 
may  be  hard  or  impossible  to  pay,  and  your 
minds  in  sickness  will  not  be  troubled  with 
the  fear  of  a  doctor's  bill ;  yon  will  have  no 
need  to  apply  to  ignorant  persons,  or  to  take 
ipiark  medicine*,  which  often  seriously  in- 
jure the  health  and  cost  more  than  the 
whole  yoai'H  subscription  to  this  society ; 
you  may  choose  your  own  medical  attend- 
ant, and  if  your  rose  be  a  dillicutt  one,  you 
may  have  all  the  surgeons  of  the  society  to 
consult  about  it. 

To  gain  these  advantages  you  have  only 
lo  pay  a  Ktimll  sum  weekly  which  scarcely 
any  one  will  he  too  poor  to  afford. 

Thus  the  calamities  of  sickness  which 
may  mine  upon  yourselves  and  families  at 
any  time  will  he  lightened,  and  under  the 
hh'fttiig  of  (iod  removed,  whilst  your  own 
industry  and  foresight  will  preserve  you  in 
n  state  of  honourable  and  praiseworthy  in- 
dependence. 

Undoubtedly  this  subject  becomes  one  of 
awful  interest,  and  there  arc  involved  in  it 
alike  the  respectability  of  the  medical  cha- 
racter, and  the  health  and  liven  of  I  he  poor. 
It  hat.  for  example,  do  we  fiud  in  this  pro- 
spectus? Iiook  at  the  first  ride.  The 
object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Stowmarkct 
Club  Is,  "  to  enable  the  labouring  classes  to 
•'  ensure  to  themselves  and  their  families, 
"  efficient  medical  advice  and  medicine 
during  Nines',"  npon  the  terms  which 
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arc  specified  in  Rule  3  (o) .  The  poor  are  to 
be  enabled  to  secure  for  themselves  efficient 
advice  and  medicines  at  the  rate  of  two- 
pence a  week,  for  every  family  consisting  of 
five  persons.  Efficient!  Mark  the  appli- 
cation of  that  word.  What  can  the  richest 
man  want  in  the  hour  of  illness,  more  than 
efficient  medical  advice  and  mediciues  ? 
Cannot  Mr.  Brbb,  then,  and  his  short- 
sighted coadjutors  perceive,  that  if  the 
medical  men  club  together  to  attend  the 
poor,  and  furnish  the  sick  paupers  with 
efficient  medical  aid  during  their  hours  of 
bodily  affliction,  farmers  and  tradesmen 
will  soon  combine  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing, on  precisely  similar  terms,  efficient 
medical  aid  for  themselves  and  their  fa- 
milies? Come;  let  us  treat  this  question 
fairly,  taking  no  narrow-minded,  partial  view 
of  it.  Let  us  at  once  discover  that  horrible 
abyss  which  threatens  to  swallow  up  all  that 
is  valuable  and  useful  in  the  profession  of 
medicine,  and  which  must,  ultimately,  prove 
destructive  of  every  means  by  which  it 
could  be  effectively  cultivated  and  main- 
tained. 

Previously  to  the  insert iou  of  the  Holes 
and  Regulations  of  this  Club-project,  we 
quoted  two  passages  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Brbb,  which  were  strongly  indicative  of 
the  influence  which  that  gentleman  believes 
the  establishment  of  the  Club  must  exer- 
cise towards  preventing  rival  practitioners 
from  obtaining  a  footing  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Stowmarkct  Union.  We  must 
rcquotc  those  passages : — 

"  By  the  well-regulated  rules  (of  a  medical 
"  club)  the  interests  of  the  practitioner  are 
"  guarded  against  encroachment." 

"If  societies  of  this  kind  were  univer- 
"  sally  established,  they  would  constitute  an 
"  effectual  harrier  against  the  introduction 
"  of  other  practitioner  $  into  their  connections 
"  by  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners." 

•Self- interest,  then,  after  all,  is  the  only 
foundation  which  these  detestable  establish- 
ments can  legitimately  claim  for  their  sup- 
port, because  it  is  perfectly  well  known, 
and  never  was  it  more  thoroughly  proved 
than  by  Mr.  Hare's  own  calculations,  that 
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they  only  afford  the  mockery  of  remunera- 1  very  ground  on  which  a  nefarious  attempt 


lion  to  a  medical  practitioner  for  hit  ser- 
vices, that  they  merely  afford  the  mockery 
of  efficient  medical  assistance  to  the  tick  poor, 
and  that,  in  reality,  they  are  hut  the  mockery 
of  a  barrier  agaiust  the  intrusion  of  rival 
medical  practitioners. 

This  in  not  the  ftrat  time  that  the  scheme 
of  these  Clubs  has  been  promulgated  upon 
tho  plea  that  rival  practitioners  would  he 
ahut  out  from  the  new  Unions  by  their 
general   and   universal  adoption.      It    is, 
therefore,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  declaration  of  hostility  against  all 
certificated  assistants, — against  all  tho  un- 
settled members  of  the  profession,— against 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy  who  hold 
medical  diplomas,  —  in  short,  agaiust  all 
those  adventurous  young  men  who  have 
names  but  no  local  habitations,  who  are  not 
yet  ••  settled  in  their  profession,"  as  it  is 
termed.     Mr.   Hiikk    and   lint   colleagues 
therefore  think  that  they  have  done  a  ftno 
thiug  by  excluding  thoso  persons  from  the 
Stowmarkct  Union,— from  the  treatment  of 
the  poor  in  that  Union.    But  are  the  poor 
the  only  persons  who  rcsido  in  the  Union  ? 
If  a  medical  clnb  he  good  for  paupers,  why 
would  it  not  be  equally  efficacious  for  pro- 
viding medical  advico  and  medicines  for 
the  opulent?    "Oh,  but,"  Mr.  Hum:  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  "  self-supporting"  pro- 
ject will  exclaim,  "can  you  believe  that  we 
"  should  be  such  fools  as  to  engage  to  nt- 
"  tend  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  tradesmen, 
*•  upon  any  such  conditions ?  "    True  ;  we   Mr.  Grazikii.  —Well,  doctor.      These  be 


Is  made  to  exclude  him  from  practice  ?  If, 
in  a  word,  tho  resident  practitioners  of  the 
Unions  enter  into  a  "  self-supporting " 
compact  for  their  own  protection,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  why  inny 
not  non-resident  practitioners, — sucli  men, 
for  example,  as  Mr.  FnaniaiCK  Yatbs, 
who  suddenly  took  a  flight  from  Shropshire 
to  Surrey,  —  enter  into  engagements  for 
their  own  protection,  and  the  treatment  of 
farmers  and  other  comparatively  opulent 
individuals  ?  We  warn  medical  practitioners 
against  this  result,  and  tell  them  at  once, 
that  this  is  the  point  to  which  all  humbug 
medical  clubs  are  fast  and  inevitably  tending* 
Iu  Tub  Lancet  of  last  week  we  made 
somo  strong  references  to  this  evidently 
frightful  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Poor- Law  Commissioners,  and  the  servility 
of  onr  medical  brethren.  A  short  dialogue 
which  might  urhtu  out  of  a  scene  of  by  no 
means  improbable  occurrence,  must  render 
this  consequence  clearly  obvious  to  every 
individual  who  possesses  tho  slightest  know- 
ledge or  experience  in  medical  politics,  and 
who  is  awaro  of  the  strong  inclination  which 
exists  among  mankind,  to  make  the  best 
terms  for  themselves  in  every  transaction 
or  business  in  which  they  maybe  engaged: 

SCENE. 

The  Parlour  of  a  Farm-house  in  the  Union 
of  Stomnarlet.— Present,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
CuA7.ik.li;  the  two  Misses  Guazikr,  Mas- 
ter William  (jiiaziku,  and  Mr.  Bhkk. 


know  that  you  would  not  be  such  block- 
head*, hut  I  ho  farmer,  on  the  other  baud,  is 
perfectly  justified  in  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  medical  monopolists,  and  in 
acting  upon  it  with  the  most  unrestrained 
freedom.  Besides,— and  this  is  the  point 
to  which  we  wish  moro  particularly  to  re- 
fer,—is  not  the  junior  practitioner  justified 
by  the  example  which  is  here  set  before 
him  by  his  seniors,  in  resisting  the  "  assur- 
ance "  scheme  of  the  Unionists,  nud  enter- 
ing upon  an  engagement  for  himself  on  the 


the  calls  I  like,  and,  maybe,  wo  arc  all 
agreed  about  l  lint  here.  Never  more  glad 
to  see  you  than  when  we're  all  well.  Then  we 
can  laugh  and  crack  our  joke  without  fol- 
lowing up  our  mirth  with  them  horrid 
black  draught*.  Come,  doctor,  lit  physic 
you  now.  Here's  some  rare  brandy,  and 
the  water's  Just  been  dipped  from  a  freezing 
cold  well,  though  the  glass  is  86  in  tho 
shade,  no  small  treat  I  can  tell  'e. 

Mr.  Bbkk.— Your  invitation,  Sir,  is  far 
too  agreeable  to  be  met  by  a  refusal. 

Mrs.  G.— Althongh  the  doctor,  my  dear, 
has  kindly  called  to  see  us,  when  we  dou't 
want  phyjic,  you  should  not  forget  that  we 
did  want  a  little  last  year,  and  tho  account 
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ran,  to  tcandalouj  a  icalo  of  remunera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Device.— The  family  consists  of  five 
persona.  I  have  taken  them  at  four  shil- 
lings ahead  per  Year.  Thus  I  rcccivo  for 
the  five,  twenty  shillings  per  annum.  You 
have  a  self-supporting  mrdicat.  club  in 
Stowmarket.  Now,  Sir,  I  inquire  of  you, 
and  1  demand  a  distinct  answer,  what  sum 
of  money  do  yon  receive  from  each  mem- 
ber of  a  family  in  your  club  ? 

Mr.  Brrr.     {Rising  from  kit  *eat,  and 
taking  hit  hat  into  hit  hand.)— Sir,  I  shall  I 
not  now  converso  with  you  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Device.— You  shall  reply,  Sir,  and 
in  the  presence  of  this  gentleman  mid  these 
ladies,  or  1  will  punish  you  for  defamation, 
in  a  court  of  law.  You  have  alleged  thut  1 
am  an  impostor,  because  1  hnvc  engaged  to 
supply  this  family  with  medicines  and  at- 
tendance for  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  per 
annum.  Now,  Sir,  I  again  ask,  have  youtor 
have  you  not  in  your  own  Medical  Club,  un- 
dertaken to  supply  an  equal  number  of  per- 
sons in  any  and  in  every  poor  man's  family 
In  this  Union,  for  the  sum  of  eight  shillings 
and  eightpence  per  annum,  which  is  consi- 
derably less  limit  a  moiety  of  the  sum  which 
I  have  stipulated  to  receive? 

Mr.  Brer. — I  shall  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion, except  hy  saying,  that  members  of  our 
club  arc  not  farmer*, 

Mr.  Drvicr.— Then  I  shall  not  conde- 
scend to  prolong  this  conversation,  further 
than  by  stating,  that  labourer*  arc  not  mem- 
bers of  tho  Farmer*'  Club. 

If  Mr.  Brer  can  remember  the  remainder 
of  the  dialogue,  we  shall  t>c  glad  to  receive 
the  conclusion  from  his  own  hand.  In  the 
mean  time  we  have  only  to  hope,  that  no 
Mr.  Drvicr  will  become  acquainted  with 
this  important  conversation.  Hie  contents 
of  Mr.  Brer's  communication  shall  receive 
au  additional  notice  in  the  next  Lancet. 


elevated  from  the  very  low  grade  of  licen- 
tiate to  the  highly  elevated  and  ('enviable 
position  of  a  seat  in  your  College.  I 
am  prompted  to  address  this  letter  to  you, 
because,  however  ardent  may  be  the  wishes 
of  certain  friends  to  promote  my  worldly 
welfare,  without  you  all  their  efforts  would 
have  been  impotent.  Those  Fellows  who 
hare  so  amply  contributed  to  our  journal, 
and  with  whom  1  have  had  such  close  inter- 
course in  all  professional  details,  have  long 
promised  to  do  their  best  for  me,  and  though 
1  relied  on  tho  friendly  exertions  more  par- 
ticularly of  Chambers,  Latham,  and  Sry- 
mour,  "yet  1  am  quite  awaro  that  the  ma- 
jority of  tho  Fellows,  knowing  the  kind  of 
employment  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  as  editor  of  our  Gazette,  have  all 
along  declared  that  1  was  an  improper  per- 
son for  the  Fellowship.  To  your  generosity 
therefore,  Sir  IIknry,  and  to  your  liberal 
and  enlightened  views,  I  feel  that  I  am  en- 

Itircly  indebted  for  the  high  position  which 
I  shall  hold  in  civilized  society  during  the 
remainder  of  my  life. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  also,  allow  mo  to  return  you  our 
united  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  more 
particularly  for  having  first  proposed  and 
then  black-balled  Dr.  Jambs  Johnson,  of 
the  Quarterly.  His  unsteadiness  renders 
him  an  unfit  object  for  your  consideration. 

"  I  need  not  assure  you  that  on  no  future 
occasion  shall  you  ever  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  leader*  in  the  Gazette.  I 
shall  ilcvote  them  more  zealously  then  ever 
to  the  support  of  the  honour,  dignity,  in- 
tegrity, virtue,  and,  above  all,  the  interests 
of  our  College.  1  will  also  more  strictly 
than  ever  exclude  every  contribution  from 
individuals  who  are  not  avowed  supporters 
of  the  antiquated  institutions  of  the  country 
and  of  yourself.  With  the  utmost  gratitude 
and  the  most  humble  thanks, 

"  Believe  me  ever  your  faithful  slave  ami 
humble  servant, 

"Roderick. 

"  Patcrnostcr-row,  Sunday  morning." 


Forty  members  were  not  assembled  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  last, 
when  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Medical  Witnehsbs 
Bill  wns  announced  consequently,  together 
*ith  twenty  other  M  orders."  it  was  neces- 
sarily postponed  to  a  time  which  cannot  yet 
he  named. 

INTERCEPTED  LETTERS. 

*'  Dkam  Sir  IIrnrt:  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
turn you  my  most  sincere  and  humble 
thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
selecting  me  as  a  fit  and  projtcr  man  to  be 


"  Sir :  I  regret  that  you  should  have  for 
one  moment  supposed  that  your  elevation  to 
the  Fellowship  was  an  act  of  mine.  1  there- 
fore hasten  to  assure  you  that  my  assent  to 
your  admission  was  obtained  entirely  through 
the  earnest  and  related  entreaties  of  your 
friends,  Chamber.*,  Latham,  and  Sey- 
mour, who  represented  to  me  the  losses 
which  you  hail  sustained  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  the  odium  which  had  been  cast 
upon  you  as  Editor  of  that  Gazette.  Sir 
Benjamin  also  put  your  case  so  strongly, 
and  was  himself  so  mixed  up  with  your  edi- 
torial functions,  that  1,  at  last,  though  re- 
luctantly, consented. 

"Of  many  of  the  fifteen  newly-elected 
Fellows  you  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  that 
1  have  had  my  doubts,  and  whenever  you 
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1  could  not  havo  done  justice  to  yourself  or 
your  family  at  a  lest  rate  of  payment. 

Mr.  Graeirr.— But  there  arc  other  doc- 
tort  who  can.  Look  at  this  printed  paper. 
{Handing  to  Mr,  Bree  a  circular  containing 
a  lift  of "  testimonials'*  from  Sir  At t leg 
Cooper,  Sir  II,  Hatfbrd,  and  a  host  of  Ltmtlvn 
hospital  surgeons,  in  favour  of  the  "  industry '' 
atut  "great  abilities"  of  Surgeon  Deoice, 
exhibiting  also  copies  of  the  diploma  which 
Mr.  D,  had  obtained  from  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, ami  the  license  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company.) 

Mr.  Bree.— There  U  nothing  extraordi- 
nary here,  Sir.  These  are  the  usual  testi- 
monials of  a  surgeon. 

Mr.  Grazier.— Could  you  get  better 
ones,  or  could  any  roan  iu  this  county  ? 

Mr.  Bree.—  No,  I  don't  believe  that  1  or 
any  othor  person  could. 

Mr.  Grazier. — That'sjfair  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Brer.— Is  Mr.  Device  a  friend  of 
your  family  ? 

Mr.  Graeirr. — Neither  one  nor  t'other, 
doctor.  He  is  only  come  here  within  the 
last  week,  and  he  knew  no  one  in  tho  parish 
beforo  he  arrived,  except  a  bit  of  acquaint- 
ance that  he  had  with  the  vicar. 

Mr*  Rrkr. — Come  here,  what  do  you 
mean  by  "  come  here  ?" 

Mr.  Grazier.— It's  plain  enough,  lie's 
come  to  lite  here. 

Miss  G.— Oh !  I'm  so  glad  of  it.  He's  so 
soft  and  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  talks 
so  agrocably,  and  is  so  fresh  of  London, 
that  1  could  sit  with  him  from  morning  till 
night. 

Mr.  Brer. — lie  is  indeed  a  favourite.  It 
is  quite  delightful  for  you  that  a  young 
gentleman  of  such  refined  manners  should 
have  chosen  this  spot  for  his  retirement. 

Mrs.  Grazier.  —  Retirement,  doctor  ? 
Lord  love  you ;  you  never  saw  such  a  man 
in  your  life.  He's  all  over  the  parish  in  an 
hour,  and  rides  as  swift  as  the  wind.  He's 
now  going  every  where  to  get  entries  to  the 
"Farmer's  Medical  Club,"  which  he 
nas  just  established.  My  good  man  entered 
yesterday  for  himself,  me,  and  the  three 
children,  all  of  us  to  be  supplied  (reading 
from  the  circular)  "  with  efficient  medical 
advice  and  medicines  during  every  illness 
and  accident,"  for  twenty  shillings  a  year ; 
twenty  shillings  for  the  whole  family! 
Some  difference  between  that,  doctor,  and 
twenty-seven  pounds  thirteen." 

Mr.  Brek.  (In  a  state  of  considerable  agi- 
tation.)   A  "Farmer's  Medical  Club?" 

Mrs.  G. — Yes,  indeed,  a  "Farmer's 
Ski.H-BurpouTiNU  Mkdicai.  Ci.un." 

Mr.  Buck.— Madam,  if  Mr.  Device,  or 
any  other  person,  pretends  that  he  can  fur- 
nish your  family  during  sickness  with  pro- 
per medical  advice  and  genuine  medicines 


for  the  turn  of  twenty  shillings  a  year,  ho 
is  an  impudent  impostor,  and  ought  to  be 
scouted  from  society. 

Mr.  GRAziBR.~Strong  words  those ;  you 
are  in  a  passion,  doctor. 

Miss  G. — I  am  sure,  Mr.  Brce,  if  Mr. 
Device  were  present  you  would  not  — 

[A  gentle  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door.'] 

Mrs.  G.— Who  can  that  be  ? 
[Door  opens.    Xnter  Mr.  Device,  who  after 

making  a  low  bow  to  the  ladies,  walks  up  to 

Mr.  Qrasier,  whom  he  shakes  heartily  by 

the  hand.] 

Mr.  Graeirr.  —  {Introducing  the  sur- 
geons.) Doctor  Bree,  Mr.  Device.  You  are 
strangers  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Device.— Yes,  my  residence  here  is 
as  yet  only  of  six  or  seven  days  duration. 
We  shall  havo  the  pleasure  of  knowing  one 
anothor  better  shortly.  Havo  I  the  honour 
of  addressing  Mr.  Bree,  of  Stowmarkct? 

Mr.  Bree.— The  same. 

Mr.  Grazier. — Mr.  Device,  I  like  to  out 
with  things  plainly,  and  I  should  act  an  un- 
fair part  if  1  didn't  tell  you  that  jest  beforo 
you  came  into  the  room,  Doctor  Bree  called 
you  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Vivien,.— (Starting  front  his  seat,) 
Then,  Sir,  I  havo  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Bree  is 

Mr.  Grazier.— Pray,  Sir,  desist;  Susan 
will  be  off  In  hysterics  in  a  moment  if  there 
be  any  quarrelling  here.  If  you  are  gen- 
tlemen, yon  will  conduct  yourselves  as  such. 

Mr.  Device. — Madam,  I  crave  your  par- 
don ;  I  was  about  to  retort  angrily ;  1  ad- 
mit I  was  wrong,  and  shull  only  now  say, 
that  Mr.  Bree  has  been  misinformed  with  re- 
gard to  my  character  and  intentions,  and  I 
hope  therefore  that  he  will  at  once  apologize 
for  applying  to  mo  so  harsh  an  appellation 
as  that  of  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Bree. — If  you  will  say,  Sir,  that  you 
have  not  engaged  to  furnish  with  "  efficient 
medical  advice  and  medicines  "  tho  family 
of  this  gentleman,  consisting  of  live  per- 
sons, in  all  cases  of  sickness  and  accident, 
for  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  a  year,  I 
will  acknowledge  that  the  term  I  employed 
was  misapplied. 

Mr.  Device.— This,  Sir,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  equivocation.  1  have  engaged  to 
attend  Mr.  Grazier  and  his  family  on  those 
conditions.  I  havo  also  engaged  to  attend 
many  other  families  ou  tho  same  terms, 
and  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
of  tho  fanners  in  this  ncighliourhood  will 
become  members  of  the  "  skly-supportino 

PARMRRS'  MKDICAI.  I1RNKVIT  CLUB." 

Mr.  Bukk.-  Sir,  if  I  do  not  again  desig- 
nate you  tin  impostor,  1  describe  the  system 
as  one  of  fraud,  for  you  know  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  you  to  discharge  your 
,  duty  to  your  .patients  at  so  insignificant  a 
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•am,  to  scandalous  a  icalo  of  remunera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Da  vice.— The  family  consists  of  five 
persons.  I  have  taken  them  at  four  shil- 
lings a-head  per  year.  Thus  I  receive  for 
(he  five,  twenty  shillings  per  annum.  You 
have  a  self-supporting  medicai,  club  in 
Stowmarket.  Now,  Sir,  I  inquire  of  you, 
and  1  demand  a  distinct  answer,  what  sum 
of  money  do  yon  receive  from  each  mem- 
ber of  a  family  in  your  cluh  ? 

Mr.  Bnaa.  {Rising  from  hit  teat,  and 
taking  hit  hat  into  hi*  hand.)— Sir,  I  shall 
not  now  converse  with  you  on  tbo  subject. 

Mr.  Device. — Yon  shall  reply •  Sir,  and 
in  the  presence  of  this  gentleman  nml  these 
ladies,  or  1  will  punish  you  for  defamation, 
in  a  court  of  law.  Yoit  have  alleged  that  1 
am  nn  inmost  or,  because  1  have  engaged  to 
supply  this  family  with  medicines  and  at- 
tendance for  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  per 
annum.  Now,  Sir,  I  again  ask,  have  you4or 
have  you  not  in  your  own  Medical  Club,  un- 
dertaken to  supply  an  equal  number  of  per* 
sons  in  any  and  in  every  poor  man's  family 
in  this  Union,  for  the  sum  of  eight  shillings 
and  eightpence  per  annum,  which  is  consi- 
derably less  than  n  moiety  of  the  sum  which 
I  have  stipulated  to  receive  ? 

Mr.  Brkk. — I  shall  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion, except  by  saying,  that  members  of  our 
club  arc  not  farmer*. 

Mr.  Device.— Thon  I  shall  not  conde- 
scend to  prolong  this  conversation,  further 
than  by  stating,  that  lahotuert  arc  not  mem- 
bers of  tho  Farmer*'  (Hub. 

If  Mr.  Bree  can  remember  the  remainder 
of  the  dialogue,  we  shall  lie  glad  to  receive 
the  conclusion  from  his  own  Iiand.  In  the 
mean  time  we  have  only  to  hope,  that  no 
Mr.  Device  will  become  acquainted  with 
this  important  conversation.  The  contents 
of  Mr.  Bast's  communication  shall  receive 
an  additional  notice  in  the  next  Lancet. 


Yorly  members  were  not  assembled  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  last, 
when  the  Order  of  tho  Day  for  going  into  a 
Committee  on  tho  Medical  Witnesses 
Bill  was  announced  consequently,  together 
uitli  twenty  oilier  "  orders,"  it  was  neces- 
sarily postponed  to  a  time,  vhieh  cannot  yet 
he  tunned. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS. 

*'  Dkan  Sia  Henry:  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
turn you  my  most  sincere  and  humble 
thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
selecting  me  as  a  fit  and  proj>cr  man  to  be 


elevated  from  the  very  low  grade  of  licen- 
tiate to  the  highly  elevated  and  ('enviable 
position  of  a  seat  in  your  College.  1 
am  prompted  to  address  this  letter  to  you, 
because,  however  ardent  may  be  the  wishes 
of  certain  friends  to  promote  my  worldly 
welfare,  without  you  all  their  efforts  would 
have  been  impotent.  Those  Fellows  who 
have  so  amply  contributed  to  our  journal, 
and  with  whom  1  have  had  snch  close  inter- 
course  in  all  professional  details,  have  long 
promised  to  do  their  best  for  me,  and  though 
1  relied  on  tho  friendly  exertions  more  par- 
ticularly of  Cham  he  as,  Latham,  and  Sby- 
Moutt,  yet  1  am  quite  aware  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Fellow*,  knowing  the  kind  of 
employment  that  1  had  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  as  editor  of  our  Gazette,  have  all 
along  declared  that  I  was  an  improper  per- 
son for  the  Fellowship.  To  your  generosity 
therefore,  Sir  IIknry,  and  to  your  liberal 
and  enlightened  views,  I  feel  that  I  am  en- 
tirely indebted  for  the  high  position  which 
I  shall  hold  in  civilized  society  during  the 
remainder  of  my  life. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  also,  allow  mo  to  return  you  our 
united  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  more 
particularly  for  having  first  proposed  and 
then  black-balled  Dr.  Jameb  Johnson,  of 
the  Quarterly.  His  unsteadiness  renders 
him  an  unfit  object  for  your  consideration. 

"  I  need  not  assure  you  that  on  no  future 
occasion  shall  you  ever  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  leader*  in  the  Gazette.  I 
shall  devote  them  more  zealously  than  ever 
to  the  support  of  tho  honour,  dignity,  in- 
tegrity, virtue,  and,  above  all,  the  iutorcsts 
of  our  College.  1  will  also  more  strictly 
than  ever  exclude  every  contribution  from 
individuals  who  are  not  avowed  supporters 
of  the  antiquated  institutions  of  the  country 
and  of  yourself.  With  the  utmost  gratitude 
and  the  most  humble  thanks, 

"  Believe  me  ever  your  faithful  slave  ami 
humble  servant, 

"RonEaiCK. 

"  Paternoster-row,  Sunday  morning." 

"  Sir :  I  regret  that  you  should  have  for 
one  moment  supposed  that  your  elevation  to 
tho  Fellowship  was  an  act  of  mine.  1  there- 
fore hasten  to  assure  you  that  my  assent  to 
your  admission  was  obtained  entirely  through 
the  earnest  and  related  entreaties  of  your 
friends,  Chamiiku^,  Latham,  and  Sey- 
mour, who  represented  lo  me  the  losses 
which  you  had  sustained  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  the  odium  which  had  been  cast 
upon  you  as  Editor  of  that  Gazette.  Sir 
Benjamin  also  put  your  case  so  strongly, 
and  was  himself  so  mixed  up  with  your  edi- 
torial functions,  that  I,  at  last,  though  re- 
luctantly, consented. 

"Of  many  of  the  fifteen  newly-elected 
Fellows  you  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  that 
1  have  had  my  doubts,  and  whenever  yon 
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have  occasion  to  alludo  to  the  liberal  mea- 
sure which  the  College  hat  now  adopted,  it 
will  be  highly  expedient  that  you  observe 
great  caution.  In  the  selection  of  those 
Fellows  I  need  not  conceal  from  you  that  I 
have  been  entirely  guided  by  what  I  have 
considered  unequivocal  proofs  of  thoir  sub- 
servient disposition  and  their  great  desire 
for  olevation.  Thus,  while  I  have  been  com • 
polled  in  many  instances  to  select  men  who 
will  not  add  to  the  character  of  our  veno* 
able  institution,  yet  tho  choice  will  be  an 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  liberal  feelings 
by  which  1  have  been  guided.  Besides, 
most  of  these  mushroom  Fellows  maybe  de- 
pended upon  for  opposing  every  step  which 
the  reform  party  of  the  College  may  have 
the  audacity  to  bring  forward. 

"  It  was  most  singularly  stupid  in  your 
colleague  Sky  mo  tin  not  to  bo  awnro  that 
Dr.  HousKfN  had  signed  tho  Radical  peti- 
tions of  the  licentiates —petitions  which  were 
calculated,  in  no  very  small  degree  to  aid 
Mr.  Warburton  in  his  destructiue  projects. 
I  am  not,  however,  sorry  for  Simoon's 
blunderlngs,  as  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  putting  the  Quaker  into  proper  training. 
In  fact,  I  shall  direct  Dr.  J  auks  Gordon 
and  Dr.  Sum  k bland  to  take  charge  of  him* 
During  an  experience  of  nearly  sixty  years 
I  have  invariably  observed  that  ail  dissent- 
ers from  our  blessed  church  are  great  hypo- 
crites, and  that  they  all,  more  or  less,  have 
their  price,  but  should  there  bo  any  diffi- 
culty in  tho  present  instance,  I  shall  at 
once  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  by 
desiring  Seymour  to  communicate  with  the 
treasurer  of  Quy'e  Hotpital  on  this  subject 
in  my  name,  and  I  havo  already  directed 
Dr.  Dim  gut  to  take  other  We//*,  in  order  to 
terminate  the  negotiation.  Thcro  must  .Iks 
no  delay,  for  it  will  not  do  to  allow  any  bad 
motives  to  appear.  Of  course  Dr.  Faurk 
will  gratefully  accept  the  honour,  and  sur- 
mount all  his  conscientious  difficulties,  just 
as  1  mytelf  have  been  compelled  to  do  j  for 
you  mnst  recollcc';  that  when  I  was  ex- 
amined before  Parliament,  I  boldly  Hinted 
that  there  was  nut  even  onko/  ///<•  Liceu- 
tiatat  who  teat  jit  to  be  brought  into  the  Col- 
lege by  wet  mid  tlmt  tho  College  required  no 
reform,  iiut  such  lias  been  tho  pressure 
from  without,  as  well  as  tho  pressor  o  from 
within,  that,  as  the  President  of  the  College, 
I  am  compelled  to  come  forward  as  the 
author  of  a  radical  change;  and,  fur  tho 
salvation  of  our  ancient  institution  at  this 
moment  of  peril,  I  have  not  hesitated  in  de- 
claring it  to  bo  a  proper  and  wholesome 
measure  to  elect  no  lesa  than  fifteen  men  to 
the  high  dignity  of  tho  fellowship,  to  par  • 
tnko  of  all  tho  advantages  arising  therefrom, 
not  ouo  of  whom  (I  mean  nothing  personal) 
1  solemnly  avow  hud  aoy  original  education, 
moral  or  classical,  and  not  one  of  whom  has 
advanced,  by  a  single  step,  any  one  of  the 
sciences  connected  with  medicine.    This, 


to  some,  apparent  inconsistency  in  my  con- 
duct is  forced  upon  me  entirely  by  the  un- 
expected activity  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice.  Had 
I  succeeded,  as  I  bad  once  tho  strongest  and 
most  convincing  reasons  to  suppose,  in  get* 
ting  him  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble deliberation  and  caution,  we  might  have 
thus  had  a  few  years  to  arrange  a  more 
moderate  scheino  of  reform,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  that  I  should  have  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded hi  altogether  frustrating  Hi  ex  ft  pro* 
jects,  by  the  probable  restoration  to  power 
of  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  states- 
man of  the  present  day.  Need  I  say  that  1 
mean  my  dear  friend,  Sir  Robert  Pkkl  ? 

"  With  a  view  still  further  of  exhibiting 
our  liberal  feelings  in  the  College,  I  have 
caused  to  be  made  what  I  hopo  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  judicious  alteration  in  the  selection 
of  censors.    In  place  of  trusting  to  the  old 
antiquated  and  absurd  practice  of  rotation, 
I  have  chosen  men  whoso  names  are  im- 
mortalized in  the  annals  of  science  and 
medicine.    Dr.  Paris  is  a  host  in  himself, 
and  I  am  happy  to  And,  in  the  confidential 
conversations  which  I  have  had  with  Sir 
James  M'Grioor  and  Dr.  Prout,  that  the 
public  mind  is  beginning  to  waver  on  the 
subject,  and  that  no  explanations  of  his  con* 
duct  towards  Dr.  Davy  are  at  all  neces- 
sary,—his  promuee  are  quite  sufficient  for 
all  useful  purposes,  and  these  may  bo  re- 
peated at  appropriate  intervals.    1  regret 
very  much  that  my  friend  Mr.  Warbvrton 
has  had  occasion  to  expostulate  on  a  most 
unwarrantable,  and  I  may  say  grotesque, 
appearance  which  Dr.  Paris  in  his  thought- 
lessness made  on  Saturday  last  at  a  public 
Club  House,     lie  repaired  thither  imme- 
diately   itl'tir   a    meeting    at  the   College, 
dressed  in  hi^  scarlet  robes,  where  ho  be- 
came an  object  of  animadversion  and  ridi- 
cule   Tli is  was  most  unfortunate,  for  whilst 
ho  entortaincd  the  honourable  intention  of 
publicly  exhibiting  the  robes  of  his  dis- 
tinguished order,  it  so  happened  that  Mr. 
Waiuuuiton  and  several  others  who  wcro 
present,  immediately  recalled  to  their  re- 
meiiibniiiec   the    Doctor's    worthy    father* 
when   they  were  students   ut  Cambridge. 
Tho  lain  Mr.  Pa  wis  wan  the  janitor  of  soiuo 
College,  and  wore  a  gown  not  at  all  unlike 
the  Doctor's,  which  led  to  some  caustic  ob- 
servations on  tho  Doctor's  pedigree,  and 
the  high  tone  of  morality  which  be  acquired 
by  having  been  roared  and  educated  withiu 
the  walls  of  Cuius  College. 
"  Drs.  Cri AMBKRg,  Holland,  and  Bright, 
1  have    also   selected  for  the  censorship. 
Tho  multiplicity   of   the  writings  of   Dr. 
CiiAMaiiiis,  the  profound  researches  of  Dr. 
Holland,  and  the  renal  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Ilninnr,  arc  all  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  names  of  those  distinguished  indi- 
viduals as  forming  a  board  of  censors,  may, 
1  confidently  trust,  yet  deter  Mr.  Spring 
Rica  from  pursuing  further  bis  Metropoli- 
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Un  University  schemes,  as  I  am  thoroughly 
well  convinced  that  he  will  see  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  selecting  any  body  of  men 
possessing  tho  splendid  talents,  tho  inesti- 
mable virtues,  aud  the  moral  worth  which 
shine  forth  in  so  pre-eminent  a  degree  in 
the  new  censors. 

"  I  request  that  you  will  insert  tho  various 
matters  which  1  have  now  discussed,  in  the 
louden  of  the  journal,  and  as  I  think  it 
proper  to  mention  to  you  that  many  errors 
which  you  have  committed  prevent  me  pla- 
cing sufficient  confidence  in  your  discretion 
and  judgment,  which  1  have  no  doubt  have 
arisen  from  your  versatilities  in  life,  1 
must  see  the  proof  sheets  myself.  There- 
fore let  them  be  scaled  and  put  under  cover 
to  my  ucphew  Dr.  Hawkins,  or  Dr.  Macmi- 
cuakl,  the  librarian,  on  both  of  whom  I  can 
perfectly  rely.    I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c.  &c 

«' Tuesday."  II.  H. 


LBTTER   Of 


AN  ADVOCATE  FOR  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  Of 

MEDICAL  CLUBS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sim:  I  did  not  receive  your  journal  of 
June  18th,  containing  the  rc|w>rt  read  at  the 
meeting  of  tho  Provincial  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Ipswich,  until  this  day,  or  1  should 
certainly  have  addressed  this  letter  to  you 
sooner ;  for  although  the  report  has  appeared 
in  all  our  country  papers  1  consider  ft  advis- 
able to  confine  the  discussion  of  subjects  of 
importance  to  the  profession,  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  medical  press.  In  the  ob- 
servations which  I  am  about  to  offer,  I  may 
differ,  Sir,  upon  some  points  from  yourself, 
but  I  hold  it  to  be  the  great  merit  of  a  journal 
conducted  upon  liberal  principles,  to  look 
impartially  upon  matters  in  which  there  is  a 
division  of  opinion,  and  to  givo  full  credit, 
without  bias  or  prejudice,  to  the  arguments 
of  the  advocates  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  beg  then,  Sir,  most  explicitly  to  object 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Eastern  Provincial  Association, 
going  forth  as  cxprcssivo  of  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  that  society,  or  as  contain- 
ing the  general  feeling  of  the  profession  in 
this  county. 

I  more  particularly  object  to  that  part  of 
the  rc|tort  whieh  treats  of  medical  clubs ;  in 
which  its  authors,  venturing  beyond  the  pale 
of  legitimate  discussion,  have  in  no  measured 
terms  cast  the  most  unworthy  imputations 
upon  a  respectable  and  by  no  means  small 
portion  of  tho  medical  community,  and  I 


feel,  Sir,  that  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty 
were  I  to  pass  some  remarks  which  it  con* 
tains  unnoticed. 

When  1  stuto  that  I  am  one  of  the  many 
medical  practitioners  in  this  part  of  tho 
country  who  advocate  the  establishment  of 
medical  clubs,  the  remarks  of  which  I  com- 
plain will  be  easily  pointed  out;  when  that 
report  was  written,  its  authors  must  have 
known  that  there  were  many  members  of 
the   Association  to  whom  the    censorious 
passages  would  apply.    Nay,  you  will  even, 
perceive  by  a  copy  of  the  rules  which  I  en- 
close to  you,  of  a  self-supporting  Medical 
Society,  established  in  this  neighbourhood, 
that  the  name  of  one  of  tho  Committee  ac- 
tually stauds  first  among  tho  medical  offi- 
cers thereof,  and  this  too  in  a  society  which 
that  report  states  "will  be  spurned  by  all 
but  the  most  abject  and  needy  practitioners." 
I  do  not  by  stating  this  mean  to  insinuate, 
that  the  individual  alluded  to  penned  any  of 
the  objectionable  passages,  because  that  is 
not  at  all  probable,  hut  I  state  it  to  show 
that  tiie  report  is  not  even  ex  press  ivo  of  tho 
sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee thcmsolvcs,  for  when  in  addition  wo 
take  away  tho  names  of  Jcaflfrcsou  of  Frara- 
lingham,  who  has  publicly  denied  having 
acted ;  and  also  the  name  of  Mr.  M'Intyre, 
who  disclaimed  any  participation  in  tho 
wholesale  condemnation  of  medical  practi- 
tioners contained  in  the  report;  there  arc 
but  two  names  left ;  it  would  be  unfair  per- 
haps to  carry  tho  analysis  further;  but  I 
think  I  have  stated  suflicicnt  to  provo  that 
the  question  has  heen  tried  mid  had  judgment 
passed    upon   it,    upon    almost  individual 
opinion,  and  that  I  am  fully  warranted  in 
objecting  to  its  boing  received  as  the  senti- 
ments of  the  membor  of  the  Eastern  Pro* 
vincial  Medical  Association. 

I  have  stated,  Sir,  that  I  am  an  advocate 
of  medical  clubs,  and  with  your  permission 
I  will  briefly  explain  my  reasons,  trusting 
that  if  my  sentiments  should  be  objected  to, 
tho  discussion  may  be  carried  on  with  that 
calmness  and  deliberation  which  the  im- 
portance of  tho  subject  and  tho  dignity  of 
tho  profession  imperiously  demand.  My 
views  arc  founded  upon  conviction  that  great 
good  may  be  done  by  societies  of  this  nature 
being  very  generally  established,  but  I  trust 
that  1  shall  never  bo  deaf  to  tho  voice  of 
truth ;  and  should  the  cause  I  advocato 
prove  to  have  heen  founded  upon  error,  there 
is  not  the  man  breathing  who  would  more 
willingly  acknowledge  it  than  myself,  but  I 
cannot  he  convinced  by  dcclai nation,  nor 
will  1  believe  that  such  a  weapon  will  bo 
used  where  argument  can. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act,  at  least  one  half  of  tho  poor  are 
not  legally  entitled  to  receive  medical  relief, 
and  yet  it  is  quite  evident  to  tho  medical 

Eractitioncr,  that  he  cannot  l>e  remunerated 
y  that  half  in  the  usual  manner.  What  then, 
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I  ask,  I*  to  become  of  this  clan  of  the  poor  ? 
Are  the?  to  lie  thrown  upon  the  humanity  of 
the  profession,  or  are  they  to  he  permitted 
to  die  neglected  ?  Now,  in  order  to  obviate 
either  of  these  alternatives,  is  it  not  in  every 
respect  highly  desirable  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  tho  principle)  of  assur- 
ance, and  by  small  weekly  contributions 
form  a  fund  from  which  tbolr  medical  at- 
tendant is  to  be  paid  ?  Or  where  can  be  the 
objection,  where  the  degradation,  of  extend- 
ing this  principle  to  all  classes  of  the  poor? 
If  tho  medical  attendant,  as  I  shall  prove  he 
will,  by  the  terms  proposed  in  the  society 
formed  in  this  town,  be  paid  five  hundred 
per  cent,  more  than  he  has  ever  been  before 
if  the  poor  are  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
medical  attendant— if  bywell-regulated  rules 
the  interest  of  the  practitioner  is  guarded 
against  encroachment — if  peace,  and  happi- 
ness, and  comfort,  bestowed  upon  the  sick 
and  dying  sufferer — if  these  advantages  be 
gained,  how,  I  again  reiterate,  can  the  medi- 
cal man  be  degraded  ?  Is  ho,  because  he 
attempts  to  benefit  mankind,  to  bo  termed 
41  abject,*'  or  because  he  desires  to  raise  the 
payment  for  his  attendance  upon  tho  poor 
by  their  own  voluntary  contribution,  to  be 
termed  •'  needy  ?"  But  1  will  not  dwell 
longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  For  the 
credit  of  the  profession  and  for  tho  sake  of 
that  unanimity  ami  friendly  feeling  which 
ought  to  characterize  a  scientific  association, 
I  sincerely  trust  that  any  future  Committee 
which  the  Council  may  appoint  will  rather 
elicit  and  court  discussion  upon  question- 
able subjects,  than  thus  deal  in  wholesale 
condemnation  of  their  brother  practitioners. 

I  have  enclosed  you  a  copy  of  the  rules  of 
the  Medical  Benefit  Society  which  has  just 
been  established  in  this  town,  and  which  is 
intended  to  include  fourteen  parishes.  As 
these  rules  may  be  too  long  for  insertion  in 
your  Journal,  I  will  briefly  state  a  summary 
of  some  of  the  most  important.* 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  for  a  moment  compare 
this  rate  of  payment  with  that  of  cither  the 
late  or  the  present  system.  The  fourteen 
parishes  which,  previous  to  the  fonnntinn 
of  the  Union,  constituted  the  Hundred  of 
Stow,  are  Pt  present  attended  by  the  same 
surgeons,  at  a  salary  within  a  trifle  of  what 
it  was  before.  The  payment  to  the  medical 
officers,  previous  to  tho  passing  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act,  was,  in  this  district, 
about  sixpence  per  bead  per  annum.  Mr. 
Crosse  of  Norwich  stated  at  the  meeting  at 
Ipswicb,  that  there  was  one  parish  which 
came  under  his  own  observation,  in  which 
tho  payment  |ier  head  ii|m>ii  the  gross  pan- 
per  population  was  about  three  halfpence 


•  Instead  of  inserting  the  "Mitmnnry," 
we  have  thought  itbuttt  to  insert  tho  rules  at 
length  among  some  remarks  in  anothor 
part  (page  499)  of  our  journal.— Ed.  L. 


per  annum.  Dr.  Cox  of  Yarmouth,  in  an 
excellent  letter  Just  published  in  the  Bury 
Po&t,  states  that  tho  poor  of  Yarmouth, 
amounting  to  3015  souls,  were  attended  by 
a  medical. man  In  the  town  for  about  507. 
)>er  annum.  But,  Sir,  I  could  fill  the  pages 
of  your  journal  with  instances  whoro  the 
imyiucnt  of  medical  men  was  Mum*  iul.  pt  r 
head  per  annum.  Hut  1  will  take  that  us 
tho  average,  for  in  some  instances  tho  pay- 
ment was  higher. 

Now  in  a  district  containing  a  gross  po- 
pulation of  2000  paupers,  tho  salary  for  one 
year  at  Gil.  per  head  would  be  just  50/. 

But  suppose  these  same  paupers  were  in- 
dependent members  of  an  assurance  society. 
According  to  the  rate  of  payment  I  have 
proposed,  taking  five  as  a  fair  itri  rage  of 
tho  number  in  married  members'  families, 
wc  have  the  first  thousand  consisting  of 

Per  A  mm  m. 

£  9.  d. 

200  families  at   2<f.  perl     OR  ,.  Q 

week  each   !../     85  15  8 

The  remaining  thousand  "J 

single  members  at  lrf.  V  216  13  4 

per  week J 

Total 302  10    0 

Amount   for    attendance*) 
npofi  2000  paupers,  at  I      ,  n 
tho  present  and    past  [ 
rate  of  payincut J 

Increase  in  the  salary  of  1    nr  „  1A    M 
the  medical  officer . . . .  j  25i  l0    ° 

In  this  calculation,  Sir,  I  think  you  will 
allow  that  I  have  taken  a  very  fair  average. 
In  many  instances  the  rate  of  payment 
would  lie  increased  at  least  800/.  or  1000/. 
per  cent.  Surely  thou  the  most  determined 
op|Hiser  of  the  system  must  be  convinced 
that,  iu  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  medi- 
cal man  will  be  much  the  gainer.  Now,  if 
societies  like  this  are  formed  by  the  respect- 
able practitioner,  in  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  they  are 
determined  not  to  form  a  lower  rate  of  ad- 
missiou  than  that  proposed,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  their  interests  can  suffer  ?  The 
poor  muMl  have  medical  advice  found  thcui, 
and  there  arc  many  in  every  parish  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  anything  at  all,  and 
who,  consequently,  must  have  assistance 
provided  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians ;  con- 
sequently, tho  surgeon's  salary  can  never  he 
taken  away.  If  the  Board  of  Guardians  or 
Poor-law  Commissioners  will  consent  to  pay 
the  surgeon  neeoiiliug  to  the  rule  which  I 
have  proposed,  I  think  there  arc  few  medi- 
cal men  who  would  refuse  to  have  their 
salaries  raised  from  MM)  to  1000  per  rent  1 

llul  it  is  not  merely  iu  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  that  the  medical  man  would  be  be- 
nefited. If  socioties  of  this  kind  were  uni- 
versally established,  they  would  constitute 
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an  effectual  barrier  against  the  introduction 
of  other  practitioners  into  their  connections 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners;  for  as  the 
majority  of  the  poor  voluntarily  and  gladly 
enter  tlicm,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
they  will  leave  established  practitioners, 
who  have  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
attending  thorn,  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  men  forced  upon  them  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners.  Again ;  if  carried  out  with 
a  proper  feeling,  and  in  a  spirit  of  amity, 
these  societies  would  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing medical  men  more  In  contact  with  each 
other,  and  thus  tend  to  support  that  union 
which  ought  always  to  subsist  among  mem- 
bers of  the  same  profession. 

Hut  it  may  he  asked,  "  What  advantages 
would  these  societies  bestow  upon  the  poor?" 
In  the  Hist  place,  the  poor  would  becomo 
independent, — and  surely  it  must  bo  grati- 
fying to  every  generous  mind  to  witness  the 
emancipation  of  his  fellow  creatures  from  a 
debasing  system  of  pauperism,  too  often 
connected  with  dissipation  and  with  crime, 
—to  see  him  throw  off  that  bondage  which 
years  of  misrule  havo  almost  induced  him 
to  consider  creditable,  and  casting  off  reli- 
ance upon  others,  be  taught  the  great  and 
important  truth,  that  dependence  is  incom- 
patible with  true  happiness. 

In  the  seeond  place,  they  will  give  the 
poor  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  medi- 
cal attendant.  They  will  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  ami  feeling  that  in  the  hour 
of  sickness  they  will  have  relief  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  him  upon  whom  they  can 
place  most  confidence.  If  wealth  gives  this 
privilege  lo  the  rich,  surely  in  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  to 
the  poor.  What  mind,  except  that  which  is 
either  blinded  by  ignorance,  perverted  by 
prejudice,  or  deadened  by  indolence,  would 
not  feel  itself  exalted, — its  loftiest  and  most 
generous  sympathies  excited, — by  applying 
the  noblest  efforts  of  humanity  to  ameliorate 
the  social  condition  of  his  fellow  creatures  ? 
In  the  third  place,  they  would  secure  to  the 
poor  efficient  medical  attendance ;  for,  hav- 
ing the  |iowcr  of  changing  their  medical 
attendant  once  in  six  months,  if  one  neglect- 
ed them,  they  could  apply  to  one  more  at- 
tentive. 

1  could  say  much  more,  Sir,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  am  fearful  of  encroaching  upon 
your  pages  too  much ;  but  the  subject  is  one 
of  great  Interest,  and  I  entreat  the  profes- 
sion not  to  form  too  hasty  opinions,  but  to 
rrfU*rt  well  before  it  pauses  judgment,  and 
prematurely  condemns  a  system  which  is 
comprehensive  in  its  application  ;  and  which, 
although  1  do  not  urge  it  hm  perfect  and 
faultless,  possesses,  1  am  convinced,  the 
power  of  effecting  great  good,  and  the 
means  of  bestowing  much  happiness  upon 
mankind. 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  allow  ineonce  more  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  unjust  and  ungene- 


rous strictures  which  are  contained  in  the 
report  which  I  have  before  alluded  to. 
Those  whose  friendship  I  value,  or  whose 
respect  I  am  desirous  of  possessing,  will 
readily  Irelicvc  that  1  woidd  acorn  to  bo 
guided  in  any  action,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, by  impttro  or  unworthy  motives.  I 
have  a  dcop  and  a  lasting  interest  In  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  my  profession, 
and  the  proudest  object  of  my  life  would  bo 
attained,  could  I  be  in  any  way  the  humble 
means  of  promoting  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  great  class  of  human  beings, 
who,  although  the  poorest,  are  still  one  of 
the  most  useful  portions  of  society.  If  I 
could  bo  the  means  of  assisting  in  this  ob- 
ject, by  the  instrumentality  of  my  profes- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  without  detracting 
honour  or  dignity  from  the  one,  be  condu- 
cive to  the  benefit  of  Iwtli,  1  should  bo 
well  rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  my  duty.  And,  Sir,  let  us  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  tho 
members  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  of  all 

firofessions  will  cordially  and  sincerely  join 
n  objects  for  its  general  good,  united  by 
a  lofty  enthusiasm,  that  they  will  discard 
from  their  discussion  every  thing  discourt- 
eous, or  tending  in  any  way  to  excite  un- 
friendly feeling  or  personal  animosity ;  and 
that  the  bright  star  which  presides  over  all 
that  is  good  in  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
will  cast  its  undying  influence  over  exer- 
tions which,  based  upon  principles  of  uni- 
versal utility,  must  bo  productive  of  benefit 
to  human  nature, — I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
main, Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ClIARLKH    RotlKHT   HltKK. 

Stowmarkct,  June  27, 183o\] 
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To  the  Editor  of  Turn  Lamcxt. 

:    Dr.    Cox,    of  Yarmouth,    having 


thought  proper  to  attack  "  A  Report  on  the 
Mcdicnl  Management  of  the  Poor,"  which 
was  read  before  the  members  of  the  Eastern 
Medical  Provincial  Association  at  Ipswich, 
on  tho  fitli  iust.,  I  beg  permission  to  reply  to 
that  gentleman's  animadversions,  by  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  tho  circumstances  under 
which  that  Report  was  brought  forward. 

An  application  was  made  by  the  houorary 
secretary  of  tho  Association,  Mr.  John  Crosse 
(in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Council),  to  several  gentlemen  to  furnish 
a  "Report  on  the  Medical  Management 
of  the  Poor  under  the  old  and  new  System 
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of  Poor-laws."  These  gentlemen,  therefore, 
did  not  voluntarily  proffer  thtir  services; 
but  having,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Coun- 
cil, completed  the  Report,  to  tho  best  of 
tbeir  judgment,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Council  at  Ipswich,  through  the  hands  of 
Mr.  John  Crosse,  not  onlv  lor  the  considera- 
tion  of  tho  Council,  hut  Accompanied  with 
tho  explicit  request  of  tho  Committee,  that 
should  any  part  of  it  he  disapproved  by  tho 
Council,  such  part  should  bo  cancelled. 
Prom  this  it  in  evident  that  a  Rc|K>rt  thus 
drawn  up  hy  different  individuals,  and  thus 
submitted  to  a  Council  appointed  specially 
for  such  investigations,  had  bona  fide  received 
tho  sanction  of  that  Council.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  more  consistent  with  pro- 
priety, had  Dr.  Cox  attacked  the  Council, 
comprising  several  physicians  older,  and  it 
thcrcforn  may  he  prcMtimcd  more  experi- 
enced, than  himself.  Sitch  an  attack  would 
have  been  more  contistcut,  in  ltctter  taste, 
and  would  havo  evinced  a  better  "  spirit " 
than  falling  foul  of,  and  preferring  a  charge 
against,  a  private  Committee,  which  ought, 
by  all  the  established  rules  by  which  socie- 
ties are  regulated  and  held  together,  to 
have  been  considered  strictly  impersonal. 
But  to  pass  to  the  Report  itself. 

Dr.  Cox  calls  upon  the  Committee  to 
provo— what  ?  That  thc'general  practitioner 
»  worse  off  under  tho  new,  than  he  was 
under  the  old  poor-law  regulations.  Truly 
Dr.  Cox  might  as  well  ask  for  proof  that 
the  sun  shines  at  noon.  What  right  has 
Dr.  Cox  or  any  one  to  call  upon  the  Com- 
mittee to  furnish  all  tho  detail  of  the  evi- 
dence ii|ion  which  that  Report  was  founded, 
in  addition  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  Report 
itself?  This  is  surely  a  piece  of  gratuitous 
assumption.  It  is  true  the  Committee  might 
havo  referred  to  the  thousand  and  one  state- 
ments in  Th k  Lancet,  in  the  Medical  Qa- 
sette,  and  in  the  other  periodicals,  for  ex- 
amples of  the  reduction  of  tho  salary  of  the 
medical  officers  under  the  new  system  of 
poor-law  administration.  They  might  have 
referred  to  the  boast  contained  in  the  Ips- 
wich Journal,  that  the  Commissioners  had 
effected,  or  would  effect,  a  reduction  of  200/. 
per  annum  in  the  Sudbury  Union :  they 
might  have  referred  to  tho  fact  that  in  one 
of  the  Unions,  the  Commissioners  had  fixed 
the  salary  so  low,  that  the  guardians  were 
compelled  to  enter  into  a  private  subscrip- 
tion of  twenty  pounds  additional,  in  order  to 
induce  the  old  surgeon  to  take  charge  of  the 
poor.  All  this  and  much  more  might  havo 
been  adduced  had  the  Committee  deemed  it 
necessary. 

It  may  now  he  inquired  what  facts  Dr. 
Cox  has  advanced  in  opposition  to  all  this 
weight  of  evidence.  Only  a  detail  (drawn, 
up  as  it  should  appoar  under  somewhat 
mortified  feelings,  natural  enough  to  a  young 
man  who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  ex- 


pectations, after  having  got  himself  elected 
to  the  exalted  office  of  M.D.  to  a  parish)  of 
certain  regulations  which  occurred  under 
the  old  system  in  the  town  where  he  resides 
—a  case  so  distinct,  so  isolated,  that  I  defy 
him  to  produce  a  parallel,  nay,  anything 
approaching  to  a  parallel.  Docs  Dr.  Cox 
imagine  that,  taking  his  |>ositlon  upon  such 
a  ground,  ho  can  |»crsuado  tho  general  pruc- 
tit  inner  that  he  is  bettor  off  under  tho  new 
system  than  ho  was  tinder  the  old  ?  There 
is  ono  subject  upon  which  I  entirely  agreo 
with  Dr.  Cox,  viz.  that  amongst  the  greatest 
enemies  to  our  profession  are  to  be  found 
some  of  its  own  unworthy  members ;  they, 
who,  not  content  with  fair  competition, 
have  not  hesitated  to  resort  to  the  lowest 
finesse,  and  to  pursue  measures  the  most 
mean,  dirty,  and  indirect,  to  secure  their 
individual  emolument.  If  tho  Commis- 
sioners have  licen  enemies  to  tho  profession, 
they  have  at  any  rato  been  open  enemies ; 
if  they  have  upon  one  occasion  called  ns 
"sharks,"  " extortioners,"  and  "old  wo- 
men," they  have  violated  no  enffagememte; 
and  they  have,  at  least,|so  far  set  our  profes- 
sion an  example  as  to  have  been  true  to 
each  other.  If  Dr.  Cox,  instead  of  con- 
sidering it  "to  be  his  right  and  paramount 
duty  to  disabuse  the  public  ear,"  and  the 
cars  of  those  whom  he  may  rest  assured 
have  suffered  too  much  hy  tho  late  regula- 
tions to  he  tickled  by  n  straw,  wcro  to  direct 
his  efforts  against  those  existing  evils  to 
which  he  has  but  slightly  alluded,— the  *un- 
gentlemanly  and  disingenuous  conduct  of 
certain  members  of  tho  profession,  ho  would, 
it  is  candidly  acknowledged,  combat  a  mis- 
chief more  dangerous  to  its  honour  and  wel- 
fare than  any  evils  which  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  can  inflict.  1  have  tho  ho- 
nour to  roniain,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully. 

One  of  tub  Committee. 
Suffolk,  Jnne  29, 1836. 

%*  There  is  a  statement  in  the  Stffott 
Chronicle,  and  which  you  have  repeated  in 
Tub  Lancet,  which  has  excited  much  sur- 
prise. It  is  there  said  that  Mr.  John  Crosse, 
of  Norwich,  "disapproved  of  niue-tenlk*  of 
the  report."  That  report  was  drawn  up  at 
Mr.  Crowe's  earnest  and  repeated  request. 
Mr.  Crosse  was  himself,  ex  officio,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  a  member,  of 
the  Council,  in  both  which  capacities  it 
had  met  with  his  concurrence.  That  after 
such  concurrence  Mr.  Crosse  should  come 
forward  and  express  his  disapprobation  in 
such  unqualified  terms,  is  to  involve  that 
gentleman  in  an  inconsistency  of  conduct  of 
which,  I  believe,  he  is  too  sensible  a  man  to 
be  capable. 
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WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC 
DINNER. 

To  the  Editor  of 'This  Lancet.    * 

Sir  :  Having  rend  in  your  valuable  journal 
the  reports  of  sonic  of  the  speeches  made 
on  the  late  occasion  of  a  dinner  of  the  sub- 
scribers, governors,  and  patrons,  of  the 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Institution,  I  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  I  did  not  accept  of 
a  pressing  invitation  which  I  received  from 
Sir  James  M'Grigor,  to  attend  on  that  oc- 
casion. Had  1  been  present  I  should  have 
considered  it  my  hounded  duty*  whilst  com- 
menting upon  Mm  benefits  of  (he  institution, 
to  make,  in  a  proper  and  delicate  manner, 
allusions  to  certain  nial practices  which  had 
gone  on  in  thfo,  a9  in  all  other  institutions 
founded  upon  similar  principles,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  such  is  the  selfish  and  corrupt 
disposition  of  tho  great  mass  of  mankind, 
that,  unless  all  such  public  bodies  are  vigi- 
lantly looked  after,  the  charitable  purposes 
for  which  they  arc  ostensibly  instituted  arc,  if 
not  altogether  frustrated,  at  leant  prevented 
from  operating  on  that  extensive  settle  of 
good  which  the  well-disposed  part  of  the 
community  is  told  to  expect  from  them. 
With  such  impressions  1  cannot  help  taking 
the  present  opportunity  of  foi  warding  to 
you  a  copy  of  a  minute  made  by  myself 
when  the  system  of  jobbing  in  this  institu- 
tion was  at  its  acme,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  all  such  doings  cannot  he  too  frequent- 
ly brought  before  a  public  tribunal.  Their 
exposure  strikes  terror  on  the  guilty  con- 
science, and  keeps  in  a  continued  state  of 
thraldom  those  individuals  who  naturally 
incline  to  a  sinister  line  of  conduct.  The 
following  is  the  minute  to  which  I  allude. 
It  will  explain  itself  without  further  intro- 
duction : 

M  After  the  usual  business  of  the  meeting, 
a  gentleman,  Mr.  C,  begged  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  rc|K>rts  he  had  heard, 
with  respect  to  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  physician  and  the  surgeon,  and  of 
the  mal-adiiiiuistration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
hospital. 

"  Sir  John  Swinburne,  tho  chairman,  then 
mentioned  the  resignation  of  the  physician. 

"  1  then  thought  it  my  duty  to  state  that 
the  resignation  of  the  physician  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  resolution  of 
the  committee  on  the  2nd  of  April.  The 
Chairman  replied  that  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  nine  vice-presidents  and  others, 
after  an  impartial  investigation,  from  the 
evidence  of  various  |iersons,  and  was  passed 
with  the  single  dissentient  vote  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

MI  then  represented  that  tho  persons 
who  had  been  examined  could  not  be  aware 
affects  which  hod  taken  place  only  between 


the  physician  and  surgeon,  and  stated  that 
Mr.  Guthrie  was  the  only  person  who  could 
of  his  own  knowledge  deny  the  statement  of 
the  physician,  which  he  had  never  done. 

"  I  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Guthrie  distinctly 
whether  he  did  not  write  a  note,  dated  tho 
7th  of  May,  to  the  physician  ;  whether  the 
physician  did  not  call  upon  him  and  find  ono 
of  tho  printed  tickets,  with  the  alterations 
of  the  hours  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  own  hand- 
writing, as  represented  in  the  statement  of 
the  physician. 

u  On  this  Sir  John  Swinburne,  bowing  to 
Mr.  Guthrie,  said,  '  Oh,  we  cannot  think  of 
putting  such  a  question  to  Mr.  Guthrie.'  I 
then  re- urged  the  questions  without  any 
success.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  Mr. 
Guthrie  said,  'That  he  must  observe  to  mc 
that  the  law  of  English  evidence  was  that  the 
letter  should  be  produced  ;'tD  which  I  replied 
that  he  knew  that  the  note  had  been  de- 
stroyed, as  any  other  common  note  might 
have  been. 

"The  gentlemen  seated  round  the  table 
then  interrupted  the  discussion ;  but  I  had 
given  Mr.  Guthrie  the  public  opportunity  of 
denying  the  physician's  statement,  an  oppor- 
tunity which  he  neglected  to  seize,  and  tho 
impression  of  such  conduct  on  bis  part, 
must  be  that  he  cannot  deny  it."  1  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Huuanitas. 

Saville-row,  June  15,  1836. 


Patronagk  of  Quackkiiy.  —  To  the 
Editor.  Sir :  Tho  alleged  connection  of 
Dr.  Valentine  Mott  with  the  quack  Swaim, 
is  not  an  affair  to  be  smothered  in  the  mist 
of  etiquette.  When  a  question  involving 
the  character  of  our  profession  is  asked,  is 
it  to  be  avoided  by  complaining  of  the  form 
and  manners  of  that  question  ?  We  are  en- 
titled to  demand  information  from  every 
professional  man  who  writes  a  testimonial 
in  favour  of  a  nostrum.  Is  quackery  to  be- 
come the  pest  of  the  19th  century,  without 
check  from  our  civil  institutions,  or  tho 
better  feelings  of  society  ? 

The  grounds  of  my  late  inouiry  were  ac- 
curately stated,  and  I  clearly  pointed  out 
the  means  of  eliciting  the  truth.  I  was 
unaware  of  Dr.  Mott's  absence,  and  brought 
forward  the  subject  becanse  I  was  informed 
that  the  Doctor  was  in  England,  and  there- 
fore able  to  meet  the  inquiry.  Rut  we  must 
now  wait  some  timo  for  his  explanation.  1 
hope  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  certificate ; 
hut  there  is  something  duo  both  to  himself 
and  the  public,  even  though  it  bo  a  forgery. 
1  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Gbnbbal  Peactitionbe. 

June  12, 183d. 
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NORTH-LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

REMARKABLE  EFFllCTS  OK  THE  «VI.I*I1ATK 
OF  ZINO  ANI>  THE  ARTEMISIA  AB- 
SINTH I  DM. 

Some  short  time  since  wc  stated  in  Thk 
Lancet  that  Dr.  Ki.uotson  had  employed 

tllO   SUlplllltO  Of  7.IIIC    HI    U  CIIS0  of  CpilcpsY. 

The  motlicino  hail  Clio  most  singular  effects 
on  the  patient,  a  young  woman  aged  29,  in 
fact,  intoxicating  her.  The  dose  was  in- 
creased by  degrees  to  14  grains,  three  times 
a  day,  this  produced  symptoms  of  gastritis, 
which  being  relieved,  the  medicine  was 
again  resorted  to,  but  she  could  not  reach 
higher  than  five- grain  doses,  as  a  single 
grain  more  affected  her  with  sickness. 
Previous  to  taking  the  sulphate  of  sine  she 
hail  been  going  through  courses  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  the  aniiuniiiutcd  copper,  with- 
out any  good  effect,  except  from  the  first, 
which  after  the  lapse  of  ftvo  weeks  ap- 
peared to  have  made  the  fits  weaker,  though 
not  less  frequent.  The  copper,  if  any  thing, 
seemed  to  have  made  her  worse,  the  fits 
being  stronger  aid  occurring  oft*  tier  aftsr 
its  administration  than  before.  She  begat 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  on  tho  19th  of  March 
in  two-grain  doses.  On  the  12th  of  April 
it  had  been  gradually  ir creased  to  fourteen 
grains  three  times  daily :  she  bad  then 
Miiiiie  bligbt  symptoms  uf  gastritis;  it  was 
resumed  on  the  1 9th  in  smaller  doses,  and 
continued  up  to  the  25th  of  May,  when  she 
was  discharged  for  misconduct.  The  fits 
hail  become  gradually  less  frequent,  she  had 
had  no  At  since  the  12th,  though  before  she 
took  the  zinc  she  had  generally  two  fits 
every  day.  If  this  1*0011!  not  be  considered 
a  cure  of  the  disease,  Dr.  ISlliotxon  re- 
marked, that  at  all  events  it  was  a  singular 
suppression  of  the  fits. 

Dr.  Id.i.iOTSON  ha j  been  induced  to  try 
the  effects  of  the  artcmisia  absinthium  in 
epilepsy,  in  consequence  of  a  German  phy- 
sician having  suggested  its  use  to  Dr. 
Thomson  in  that  affection.  Tho  patient  to 
whom  Dr.  Elliotson  gave  the  medicine 
was  a  girl  aged  17,  who  had  been  affected 
with  epileptic  fits  for  four  months  past; 
three  or  four  of  them  occurring  daily.  A 
drachm  of  tho  powdir  of  artcmisia  was 
given  three  times  a  day,  this  was  on  the 
30th  of  March.  On  the  9th  of  April  it  was 
increased  to  two  diachms;  tho  fits  became 
less  ficqucnt,  but  no:  less  severe.  On  the 
Kith  the  dose  was  repeated  every  four 
hours ;  she  had  only  one  slight  fit  in  the 
course  of  twelve  days ;  and  on  her  dismissal 
011  the  2-1  ih  of  May  she  had  had  no  fit  for 
twenty-six  days.  Dr.  Ki.liotmon  said  he 
should  certainly  try  the  medicine  in  other 
cases  of  this  aflbction.  lie  thought  that 
the  strong  infusion  would  bo  less  oflensive 
to  tho  patient,  and  quite  as  effectual  as  the 
powder. 


Lateial  Dislocation  or  tub  Kkbk. 
— A  case  of  this  rather  uncommon  acci- 
dent was  lately  admitted  into  tho  hospital. 
The  patient  wus  a  bricklayer,  aged  sixty- 
one.  While  building  a  sewer,  his  light  leg 
and  foot  being  fixed  between  the  Wrick-work, 
a  mass  of  clay,  weighing  about  a  quarter  of 
a  ton,  fell  011  the  outer  side  uf  tho  thigh, 
just  above  the  knee  Joint,  when  the  outer 
condyle  of  tho  femur  was  forced  on  tin 
inner  articulating  surface  of  the  head  of  tho 
tibia.  Much  swelling  about  tho  joint  en- 
sued, but  the  nature  of  the  injury  was  per- 
fectly evident  to  the  surgeon.  A  consider- 
able projection  was  formed  by  tho  internal 
condyle  of  the  femur  pressing  against  tho 
integument  on  tho  inner  tide  of  the  knee ; 
the  joint  was  fixed ;  the  foot  was  slightly 
everted.  The  dislocation  was  readily  re- 
duced by  the  house-surgeon,  Mr.  IIai.i.am, 
by  employing  simple  extension  and  counter- 
extension.  The  limb  was  then  placed  on 
pillows  on  the  inclined  plane,  and  hot  fo- 
mentations were  ordered.  The  man  has 
gone  011  well  since. 


Dr.  Quain  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Ana- 
toaiy  in  the  Loudon  University.  The  pupils 
deeply  regret  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a 
teacher,  and  a  general  wish  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  them,  wc  understand,  that  the 
vacancy  should  bo  filled  by  concour*.  Tho 
cause  of  Dr.  Quain's  resignation  has  not 
been  officially  made  known. 


On  Saturday  last,  after  the  Chancklloii 
ov  thk  Rxchkquxr  had  distributed  the 
prizes  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  the  Loudon 
University,  he  stated  that,  probably,  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  the  ('barter  for  the  new 
Metro|M>litan  University  would  be  "  ready;" 
and  he  added,  that  it  would  he  found  to  lie 
based  on  "  the  most  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples." Tho  latter  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  long- continued  cheers. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Searcher.— Ye* ;  the  reports  as  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  dated  July  1,  will  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Wmterboon  — The  letter  shall  be  sent 
to  Dr.  Davis,  as  requested. 

Wc  have  received  the  letters  of  Mr.  C. 
JohmtoH,  Alter  *  mult  is,  Dr.  TityUy,  and 
Judex. 


Kkrata. -Ill  Dr.  Jvttttyt*  rat*  of  *'  I  miner:  to 
Tumour,"  page  W»,  lliiv  13,/ur"  being  Ilia  InmmmmY* 
read,  lite  tumour  having  brru.  I'a^c  -IJS,  line  41, 
fwr  ••  Mr.  Bcrteiraon,"  read  Mr.  Beetentou;  col.  f, 
line  0  from  k*ltomt/or  "  occurs,"  rauf,  will  occur. 
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M.   BROUSSAIS, 
raortssoa  or  oknknal  fatmoloot  in  tub 

PACUL1V  OF  MlblCINI. 


LECTURE  IV* 

Gentlemen  :  It  now  remains  for  trie  to 
fay  a  few  words  to  you  respecting  the  ideas 
entertained  by  the  ancients  on  the  subject 
of  the  brain,  before  we  arrive  nt  the  locali- 
zation of  its  faculties;  in  other  words,  we 
must  complete  the  history  of  phrenology. 

Five  hundred  years  before  the  present 
era.  Pytiiaoouas  raid  thnt  the  body  and 
blood  were  the  sent  of  a  vegetative  and  a  sen- 
tative  soul,  but  that  tho  bead  contained  the 
rational  soul  of  man.  Democritcb  sus- 
tained the  same  opinion.  Plato  also  de- 
tained the  reasoning  soul  as  residing  in  the 
bead,  but  be  placed  the  passions  in  different 
vhcera,  an  idea  which  prevailed  for  a  long 
time  after  him.  The  active  principle,  set* 
ting  the  brain  and  viscera  in  motion,  was 
described  as  a  s-rfvpa.  But  you  nmy  ask 
me,  "  What  was  this  jmrnma  /"    The  an- 

*  From  unforeseen  circumstances,  M. 
Bnousbais  was  compelled  to  suspend  his 
course  for  a  time  after  the  third  lecture, 
various  difficulties  having  being  thrown  in 
his  way  to  prevent  their  being  resumed. 
The  students  immediately  entered  into  a 
subscription,  and  took  a  large  am  phi  theatre 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  where  the  re- 
maining lectures  were  delivered,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  a  month.  In  the  fourth 
lecture,  accordingly,  M.  Bkouhhais  com- 
menced with  a  full  rttumi  of  the  three 
former  lectures,  which  was  necessary  to 
keep  tip  the  continuity  of  his  subject,  but 
we  here  omit  that  portion  of  the  present 
discourse,  and  take  up  tho  lecture  at  the 
subsequent  point. 

No.  r.72. 


cients  called  it  the  "  universal  soul,"  "  a 
vital  movement  animating  all  nature."  This 
furnished  the  brain  and  senses  with  a  kind 
of  aiyxx,  constituting  the  element  of  their 
activity.    The  doctrine  now  alluded  to  is 
one  of  tho  most  ancient ;    but  how  is  this 
jmexttna  formed?    Bv  subtilization.  Tho  an- 
cient philosophers  imagined  the  existence 
of  some  extremely  fine  aerial  body,  imper- 
ceptible to  the  senses;   this  was  endowed 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity. 
Thus  you  see  how  the  ancients  had,  in  some 
measure,    divined    our    "  im ponderables." 
However,  the  brain  acted  as  a  magazine 
for  this  "  aura,"  which  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  for  the  passions,  as  we 
have  said,  were   quartered  in  the  viscera. 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  changed  his  ideas 
on  several  occasions,  or.  at  least,  to  have 
expressed  himself  in  different  ways,  when 
treating  of  the  functions  of  the  brain*    I 
confess  to  you  that  want  of  time  has  pro- 
vented  me  from  cxamiiiiug  deeply  into  tho 
opinions  of  Arihtotlk;   however,  1  shall 
lay  before  you  a  short  account  of  what  other 
writers  have  done  upon  this  subject.  Aris- 
totle seems  at  first  to  have  adopted  the 
idea  that  tho  brain  was  nothing  but  a  gland 
secreting  a  certain  humour  destined  to  re- 
fresh the  blood.     Hippocrates  entertained 
very  nearly  the  same  notion.    Hence,  when 
this  gland  was  too  large,  the  temfierament 
became  too  moist,  and  a  voluminous  head 
was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  stupidity.    This 
remark  has  some  foundation  in  truth,  for, 
as  you  all  know,  rachitic  persons,  who  havo 
very  large  heads,  are  often  idiotic,  because 
the  brain  is  dropsical.    This  is  probably  the 
origin  of  Aristotle's  first  theoiy,  about 
which  the  enemies  of  phrenology  make  so 
much  noise;  but  I  am  induced  to  think  tho 
Grecian  philosopher  modified  his  opinion, 
for  Ariktotlr  was  also  the  founder  of  com- 
parative anatomy,    lie  compared  tho  brain 
of  man  with  those  of  animals,  and  remarked 
thnt  man's  brain  was  relatively,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, more  voluminous  than  the  same  or- 
gan in  any  other  animal,  a  circumstance  to 
which  he  attributed  the  superiority  of  our 
intellectual  faculties.    The  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal  contains    some    interesting    historical 
views  upon  this  point,  which,  as  they  are 
almost  completely  unknown  in  France*  I 

*  L 
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think  may  throw  somo  light  on  iho  history 
of  phrenology.    According  to  the  author  of 
the  article  1  allndo  to,  Abiototlb's  Meat  of 
the  brain  were  mora  elevated.    Take  the 
following  extract  for  example.  "  Aristotle 
considered  the  anterior   ventricle   of  the 
brain,  which  ho  made  corret pond  with  the 
forehead,   as   being  the  teat  of  common 
tense,  and  furnishing  a  point  of  origin  for 
the  nerves  of  the  Ave  tenses.    Ho  placed 
the  imagination,  Judgment,  and  reflection, 
in  the  second  ventricle,  which  communi- 
cated with  tho  former  by  a  small  opening 
that  gave  passage  to  the  impressions  trans- 
mitted from  the  Ave  senses.   The  third  ven 


and  Gall  hat  quoted  a  very  interesting 
passage  from  the  "  Argonantet"  of  Afpol- 
lonius,  in  which  the  poet  describes  Medea 
at  suffering  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum 
from  her  love  for  Jason.  These  quotations 
are  merely  made  to  thow  a  very  early  tend- 
ency towards  tho  localization  of  the  facul- 
ties* 

Galkn,  at  you  all  know,  was  a  pupil  of 
tho  school  of  Alexandria,  lie  modified,  in 
tome  respect,  the  doctrine  handed  down 
from  ARISTOTLE.  The  brain  was,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  seat  of  the  soul,  to  which 
the  senses,  and  all  other  organs,  owed  obe- 
dience.   He  noticed  the  difference  between 


tricle  contained  the  memory,  and  formed  a  I  nerves  of  motion  and  nerves  of  sensation- 
kind  of  store-house,  In  which  were  laid  up  Since  the  cultivation  of  anatomy  this  dls- 


the  conceptions  of  the  mind  produced  in  the 
second  ventricle.    These  notions  were  re- 
peated  by    various   authors,  without  any 
chango  or  extension."    They  were  handed 
down  from  ago  to  ago,  and  are  found  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria.    This  latter   fact  is 
certain.    BaorniLUt  placed  the  soul  be- 
hind the   fornix.    Gbabibtbatus   it  less 
clear.    You  know  that  the  greater  number 
of  works  existing  at  thit  period  were  de- 
stroyed;   however,  the  classics  which  re- 
main, convoy  tho  ideas  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers with  sufficient  perspicuity.    1  hey 
considered  our  faculties  as  depending  on  so 
many  kinds  of  ettrat ,  which,  at  tho  present 
day,  we  would  call  "  gaset ;"   and  for  tho 
take  of  giving  them  room  enough,  placed 
them  in  the' ventricles  of  the  brain.    At  we 
ordinarily  carry  the  hand  to  the  forehead 
when  we  think,  and  experience  a  peculiar 
tentation  in  that  region,  they  made  it  the 
teat  of  common  tense ;  they  regarded  our 
Ideas  as  submitted  to  a  kind  of  elaborativc 
process  In  tho  middle  portion  of  the  brain, 
and  laid  them  up  in  store  In  tho  posterior 
region.    Here  you  tee  a  distinct  tendency 
towards  localization. 

Besides  these  efforts  at  localizing,  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  were  not  simply  confined 
to  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece;  the 
poets,  painters,  and  sculptors,  adopted  the 
same  ideas.  Thus,  when  an  artist  desired 
to  represent  genius,  science,  &c,  he  always 
formed  a  largo  projecting  forehead ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  small  head,  with  powerful  mus- 
cular forms,  represented  the  idea  of  muscu- 
lar force.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
observations  made  at  London  in  the  batter's 
shops:  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  ath- 
letic persons  take  in  general  much  smaller 
hats  than  individuals  less  muscular,  hut 
whose  intelligence  has  been  more  exercised 
than  their  limbs.  Look  at  the  ancient  sta- 
v.  tues  of  Jupiter,  or  some  celebrated  priest 
of  antiquity,  and  you  will  see  a  majestic 
forehead,  projecting  beyond  the  face,  while 
the  athletes,  gladiators,  and  women,  are  al- 
most always  depicted  with  small  retiring 
foreheads. 
The  poets  made  the  same  observation, 


tlnction  has  been  made,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  since  the  labours  of  Gall.  The 
optic,  olfactory,  and  acoustic  nerves  were 
always  considered  as  organs  of  sensibility. 
You  know  what  a  Icugth  of  timo  it  required 
before  nerves  of  sensation  and  nerves  of 
motion  were  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  the  other  senses.  The  /menata,  which 
Galbn  borrowed  from  tho  Greek  school, 
animated  every  thing;  be  admitted  three 
kinds  of  spirits,  natural,  vital,  and  animal. 
The  first  were  constituted  hy  the  vajwur  of 
tho  blood,  which  ascended  from  its  reservoir 
in  tho  liver  to  the  heart  and  lungs  through 
the  circulating  system,  and  there  received  a 
first  degree  of  refinement :  after  this  it  was 
subdivided  by  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
and  finally  reduced  to  a  subtile  matter. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  who 
regarded  the  spirit  and  soul  as  matter  sub- 
tilized to  such  a  degree  as  to  becoino  inap- 
preciable to  the  senses.  We  may  ask  if 
modern  philosophers  havo  advanced  a  single 
step  beyond  this  theory  wbcii  they  place 
an  immaterial  being  in  the  brain,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  immateriality,  has  an 
active  ami  passive  connection  with  the  cere- 
bral matter.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that 
Pacciiioni,  Baolini,  and  many  ethers, 
considered  the  membranes  of  the  brain  as 
tho  principal  instigators  of  all  nervous 
movement.  Wc  sltul!  not  stop  to  di»cii*H 
tbis  theory.  The  doctrine  of  Galkn  is  evi- 
dently tho  same  as  that  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totlk,  transmitted  through  the  Alexandrine 
school;  it  prevailed  for  many  centuries; 
during  the  middle  ages  philosophers  were 
at  ill  nt  the  same  point ;  however,  we  con- 
stantly observe  tendencies  towards  the 
localization  of  faculties.  This  is  a  curious 
circumstance.  During  the  period  that 
medicine  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  a  bishop  iiuiued  Ckuia  speaks  of  a 
cell  destined  for  the  memory,  which  became 
obliterated  in  consequence  of  a  wound. 
Albert  the  great  so  famous  for  bis  philo- 
sophical disputes  on  reolistn  and  nominal- 
ism, also  endeavoured  to  localize  certain 
faculties:  his  pupil  Thomas  Aquinas 
adopted  similar  ideas,  yet  few  at  the  present 
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day  dream  of  accusing  Thomas  Aquinas 
of  being  a  phrenologist.  Let  us  return 
again  to  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  from  which 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  another 
extract  :— 

"  Bbiinard  Gordon,  a  Scotch  physician, 
anil  professor  at  Montpcllicr  in  12SJ6,  repro- 
duced the  greater  pnrt  of  Aiustotlb"* 
ideas,  in  a  wi.rk  entitled  *  Aff*ct«9  l'r#ler 
NaUram  Curandi  Method™.'  Common 
sense  resides  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  an- 
terior ventricle,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
the  various  forms  or  images  recciv*  d  through 
the  five  senses,  and  passes  judgment  on 
them :  the  |»ostcrior  part  of  the  same  ven- 
tricle is  destined  for  the  phantasy  iphanta 
ria):  it  piesrrvcs  the  impressions  received 
from  the  Ave  senses,  for  which  phantasia 
acts  as  a  kind  of  store- house.  Imagina  ion 
(imnginatlna)  resides  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  second  ventricle:  this  faculty  is  always 
active,  and  produces  chimeras  during  sleep 
as  well  as  when  we  are  awake ;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished into  two  S|»ecie8 :  thus,  when  the 
product  of  imagination  is  conformable  to  rea- 
son, and  agrees  with  object*  which  jtossess  a 
real  existence  &c,  tnc  faculty  is  called  cogi- 
tmthat  when  on  the  contrary  it  does  not 
coincide  with  our  sensorial  perceptions,  hut 
is  influence. I  hy  the  faculty  called  ettima- 
tha,  the  denomination  imaginativa  is  pre- 
set ved,  because  the  ideas  thus  conceived  are 
false,  and  probably  impossible.  Gordon 
placed  the  faculty  estimativa  iu  the  posterior 
part  of  the  middle  ventricle,  and  attributed 
to  it  the  function  of  judging  impressions 
which  are  not  received  through  tho  medium 
nf  the  senses,  such  as  friendship  &c.  This 
faculty  instrii  Is  the  lamb  that  its  enemy  is 
the  wolf  which  it  never  saw  before :  it  is  an 
instinct  governing  the  actions  of  animals, 
as  reason  governs  those  of  man :  when  the 
latter  is  guided  hy  instinct  he  is  a  mere 
animal.  The  professor  of  Montpcllier  places 
memory  in  the  third  or  posicrior  ventricle, 
which,  says  he,  performs  three  functions, 
viz.,  immginmtio,  cogitath,  memoria.  All  these 
are  mVural  and  corruptible,— dependent  on 
their  several  organs ;  hut  nhovc  nil  there  is 
placed  a  divine  faculty,  incorruptible,  and  in- 
tellectual, which  is  not  furnished  with  any 
organ  of  communication  with  the  external 
world.  These  different  faculties  may  be- 
come imperfect  when  their  respective  organs 
are  diseased,  and,  being  distinct,  one  may  be 
weakened  or  destroyed  while  the  other  is 
preserved.  In  some  pet  sons  the  imagina- 
tion alone  it  modified,  whilo  the  other  facul- 
ties remain  intact,  and  vice  verna.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this  has  been  seen  In  the 
pcrton  of  a  iiuidiiirtii  wlm  struck  his  father : 
on  the  latter  pointing  out  the  guilt  of  such 
an  act,  he  Immediately  fell  at  his  knees  and 
demanded  pardon.  In  this  case  the  imagi- 
nation was  deranged  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  son  saw  his  father  without  recognis- 
ing him,  but  as  his  reason  was  preferred! 


he  loon  felt  the  error  into  which  lie  bad 
fallen." 

Several  other  remarks  of  the  same  author 
arc  contained  in  a  hook  which  he  published 
in  1.105  (JMIum  Medicinal):  they  contain 
tunny  interesting  facts  relative  to  phre- 
nology, particularly  the  section  "De  pas* 
sionibits  capitis,"  pars  2,  pp.  186*,  187,  and 
I9J,  **De  som no  naturalc.'*  At  page  200 
the  author  gives  a  long  list  of  somniferous 
remedies,  amongst  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing:-"Et  si  omnia  denciunt  Incipiet 
dicere  horns  dominus  et  statim  dOnniet." 
He  then  explain*  a  theory  founded  on  some 
supposed  movement  of  the  animal  spirits, 
"  Men  is  constantly  kept  up,  and  prevents 
the  repose  of  our  faculties  depending  on  the 
imagination.  All  this  was  written  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  passion  for  theological 
creeds  flourished  more  extensively  than  at 
any  other  period.  You  see  how  observing 
men  discovered  several  differences  in  our 
moral  principles,  without  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  them.  We  also  find  In  the  journal 
just  quoted,  "that  the  theory  of  animal 
spirits  Was  attacked  with  some  success  in 
the  Kith  century.  However,  even  lit  1559, 
Michael  Srrvetus,  that  uufortuuate  vic- 
tim of  fanaticism,  admitted  the  doctrlno 
of  spirits,  and  placed  the  soul  In  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Thus  ho  evinced  ft 
tendency  to  localizing  Our  faculties.  But 
the  Spaniard  II  u  arts  seems  to  have  been 
more  positive  than  any  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded him."  Whether  Spaniard  or  French, 
this  latter  was  a  contemporary  of  Henry  tho 
Fourth,  and  approaches  phrenology  more 
closely,  such  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 
The  title  of  his  work,  which  dates  1580,  Is 
"  Examination  of  the  Spirits  with  respect 
to  their  aptitude  for  tho  Sciences."  We  may 
describe  it  in  two  word«,  "  Every  man  It 
bom  with  a  kind  of  particular  disposition; 
each  disposition  and  aptitude  corresponds 
with  a  particular  form  of  the  head."  In  1658, 
Wrfpkr  attempted  to  overthrow  the  doc- 
trine of  animal  spirits,  which  wa«  defend- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Willis,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  tho  University  of 
Oxfoid.  Willis  professed  a  particular 
theory.  According  to  him,  the  brain  and 
cerebellum  secreted  each  a  different  kind  of 
animal  spirits ;  tho  cerebellum  was  destined 
to  regulate  the  visceral  movements,  an  idea 
which  still  prevails,  with  the  exception  of 
the  animal  t-pirits.  The  cerebral  spirits 
produced  imagination,  memory,  discus* 
(sion,  renson.  If  we  return  to  the  journal 
from  which  wc  have  already  quoted  several 
passage*,  wc  find  that  "  the  animal  spirits 
occupied  tho  attention  of  various  authors. 
Vbsalius  s|»caks  of  them  at  length,  and 
cites  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Alubrtus 
Magnus,  and  other*,  who  divided  the  func- 
tions into  imagination,  reasoning,  cogita- 
tion, and  memory,  faculties  corresponding 
with  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum." 
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These  noikmt  comprised  all  that  tho  mid- 
dle ages  knew  relative  to  the  brain  and  in- 
tellect;  we  And  them  (totalled  In  a  table 
pobllthed  by  Lodovico  Dolcb  In  15tf2.  In 
a  work  entitled,  *  Dialogue  by  L.  Dolcb, 
in  which  lie  treats  of  the  method  of  increas- 
ing and  preserving  the  memory."    Ronaar 
Flood  published  a  simitar  theory.    Thus 
this  celebrated  philosopher  and  alchomlit  of 
the  iniddlo  ages  also  attempted  to  localize 
the  faculties.    I  pass  over  several  details 
that  are  interesting,  but  cannot  omit  speak- 
ing of  J.  B.  I'oaTA.    In  1596,  J.  B.  PoaTA 
published  at  Vico  a  work  entitled   M  De 
Humana  Physiognomia;"   In   which   you 
will  And  many  of  the  notions  afterwards 
followed  out  by  Lavatbb.    This  book  con- 
tains many  views  much  more  philosophical 
than  we  could  have  expected  to  And  at  so 
remote  a  period.    At  page  14,  you  may  read 
a  curious  catalogue  of  tbc  instiiicts  coiuinon 
to  men  and  animals.    Several  human  heads 
are  compared  with  those  of  animals.    Thus 
the  skull  of  Vitbllius  Cjbbar  is  placed  op- 
posite that  of  an  owl ;  the  head  of  an  Idiot 
is  compered  with  the  head  of  a  trout,  &c.  He 
informs  us  that  Rhasv*  considered  a  mid- 
dle-sized head,  of  round  form,  compressed 
laterally,  and  projecting  posteriorly,  as  the 
best  shaped.    Allubtu*  regarded  an  ob- 
long head  as  a  sign  of  circumspection  and 
cautiousness:  Pkbiclbs  had  a  head  of  this 
kind.    A  round  head  indicate*  a  wnut  of 
memory  and  wisdom;  wheu  the  anterior 
portion  is  fiatcened,  perception  and  memory 
are  feeble ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  posterior 
part  is  but  little  developed,  the  memory  ami 
energy  suffer;  if  the  middle  part,  reason 
and  reflection  are  but  slightly  marked ;  in  a 
word,  this  volume  contains  a  great  number 
of  very  interesting  observations.    Tho  fol- 
lowing anecdote  was  told  at  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  by  a  person  converted 
to  belief  In  Gall's  doctrine  after  long  lite- 
rary   dUpute.     The    Marquis   Mabcobdi, 
chief  Justice  of  the  criminal  court  at  Naples, 
from  1778  to  1782,  had  studied  deeply  the 
work  of  Porta  already  quoted,  and  Cab  a- 
his's  physiology.     Whenever  a    criminal 
condemned  to  death  on  sufficient  testimony 

Scrsisted  in  invoking  his  innocence,  tho 
larquls  summoned  him  before  him,  ex- 
amined attentively  his  head,  and  then  pass- 
ed n  Anal  judgment,  of  which  the  two  fol- 
lowing are  examples :— 1st.  "Audit!*  testibus 
pro  et  contra,  visa  facie  ct  examinato  capite, 
ad  furcas  damnainiii."  2nd.  "  Audi  tin  testi- 
bus pro  et  contra,  reoad  dencgandtiin  obsti- 
nate, vise  facie  et  examinato  capite,  non  ail 
furcas,  sed  ad  catenss  damnum  us  V 

Here  are  a  number  of  skulls;  look  at  these 
heads,  where  the  instincts  predominate., 
while  the  intelligence  is  very  Icchlc;  they 
!>c!oiigto  parricides,  aisojmIiis,  &c.  ;  look,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  tho  skulls  of  men  of  gt- 

*  Lancet,  Nov.  10,  1832,  page  215. 


ulut,  of  virtue,  citizens  renowned  for  their 
noble  qualities ;  they  are  developed  in  every 
direction.    Let  us  not,  therefore,  he  sur- 
prised if  Mascobdi  ventured  to  )udge  men 
according;  to  the  form  of  their  heads,  rather 
than  their  protestations  of  innocence*  espe- 
cially when  they  had  been  convicted  on 
respectable  testimony.    These  are  efforts  of 
the  human  mind  seeking  to  csca|ie  from  its 
ignorance,  and  disgusted  with  vague  <V/iriori 
theories.    Tho  latter  may  content  certain 
|iersons,  but  not  men  who  unite  a  delicate 
conscience  to  severe  judgment.   In  Pobta's 
system,  the  memory  was  placed  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cerebrum ;  this  was  the 
old  idea,  it  is  erroneous ;  but  he  attributed 
tho  same  seat  to  energy,  a  remark  fully  sup- 
ported   by  phrenological  observation,  for 
tho  |iosterior  masses  of  the  brain  correspond 
with  the  passions,  and  consequently  with 
energy,  which  dopends  rather  on  the  in- 
stincts than  on  the  sentiments  or  reflection. 
You  see  the  efforts  made  at  localizing  have 
not  remained  altogether  fruitless.    In  1770, 
Bonhbtus  bad  to  a  certain  degree  fore- 
stalled these  discoveries.  Gbouobt*  quotes 
a  passage  of  this  author,  which  has  been 
frequently  alluded  to.    Bonnktus,  a  physi- 
ologist, as  well  us  a  philosopher,  consider- 
ed the  bruin   as  formed    by  the  union  of 
different  organs;  hence  the  multiplicity  of 
ideas.    Each    sentiment   has    its    |iccutiar 
lilircs;  when  the  fibres  ate  put  in  motion 
too  violently,  or  for  too  long  a  period,  they 
are  fatigued  and  suffer  pain.     He  also  at- 
tributed a  different  function  to  each  part  of 
the  brain :  here  yon  see  a  very  clear  tend- 
ency   towards    phrenology.     But  he  was 
unable  to  limit  these  functions,  for  when  we 
proceed  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  all  rules 
and  limits  are  lost.    He  felt  the  necessity  of 
admitting  a  relation  between  external  ob- 
jects and  the  brain.    What  is  the  medium 
of  that  relation  ?  lie  supposed  tho  existence 
of  a  peculiar  fibre  for  each  subs»ance.  This 
excluded  all  possibility  of  a  limit.  The  same 
objection  is  made  to  Gall's  system  $  it  has 
been  said,  "  Why  do  you  not  erect  as  many 
organs  as  there  arc  bodies  in  nature,  as  there 
are  distinctions  in  the  feelings  ?"    We  shall 
answer  this  question  when  treating  of  each 
organ  in  particular.     In  1775,  Ukrdkr  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  at  somo  future  time 
the  functions  of  the  different  parrs  of  the 
brain  would  be  discovered.  In  1779  Willis 
sustained,  that  each  faculty  has  its  proper 
seat  in  the  brain,  while  he  fixed  the  passions 
in  the  heart  and  viscera.  This  latter  doctrine 
of  Galbn  came  down  as  far  as  the  period  of 
Cab  an  is;  Cabanis,  as  you  know,  placed 
the  reflection  and  thought  in  the  cerebrum, 
but  he  localized  these  faculties  too  far  from 
the  passions,  which  he  left,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  ancients,  iu  the  viscera,     lie  al- 


*  Do  la   Physiol,  du  System  Nerveux. 
Paris,  1821. 
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most  made  "  thought "  a  secretion  of  the 
brain,  employing  a  faulty  expression,  which 
furnished  the  enemies  of  true  philosophy 
with  an  excuse  for  overwhelming  him  witli 
the  most  bitter,  and  often  unjust  invectives. 

1  believe  enough  has  been  now  said  to 
prove  that  from  the  most  remote  ages  man's 
intellectual  faculties    were   placed  in  the 
brain.    The  moderns,  disgusted  by  the  con- 
troversies which   perpetually  agitated  the 
ancient  schools,  kept  themselves  in  the  re- 
serve, and  avoided  wisely  all  hypothetical 
explanations,  and  h-priori  systems.    How- 
ever,   observations    pregnant    with    value 
were  made  from  time  to  time.   Campkr  es- 
tablished tho  relation  existing  between  the 
facial  angle  and  the  intelligence.    This  idea 
is  founded  in  truth ;  moreover,  it  may  be 
traced  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  for  the 
intelligence  resides  in  the  anterior  and  su- 
perior parts  of  the  head,  whose  predomi- 
nance renders,  as  you  see,  the  facial  angle 
acute.  Cuvibr  noticed  in  a  general  manner 
the  ail  vantage  of  the  head's  exceeding  the 
face  in  volume.    This  is  commonly  true; 
but  the  face  may  be  excessively  fleshy  and 
fist,  while  the  brain  is  at  the  same  time  high- 
ly developed.    The  sign,  then,  is  not  abso- 
lutely correct.     Cuvier  himself,  who  re- 
ceived the  doctrine  of  Gall  with  favour, 
suddenly  abandoned  it  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
ideas  of  the  German  philosopher  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  head  of  the  state.    But  it 
may  be  asked,  "  Is  the  moral  man  really 
explained  by  the  different  functions  which 
phrenologists  consign  to  tho  different  parts 
of  tho  brain  ?"     1  think  so.    However,  it  is 
not  fMy  to  appreciate  these  various  masses 
by  external   examination;   but  we  know 
enough  to  determine  in  a  general  manner 
the  functions  of  the  three  great  masses. 
Certain  organs  escape  our  discovery,   but 
the  masses  are  always  there.    Although  we 
are  unable  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
functions  depending  on  all  the  projecting 
parts   of   the    brain,    and    a   fortiori   of 
those    connected   with    tho    parts    at    its 
base;    yet  nil   we    know   compels    us    to 
admit  the  division  of  faculties  correspond, 
ing  with  the  three  great  cerebral  masses 
already  pointed  out  in  a  former  lecture. 
Organs  are  merely  the  subdivisions  of  these 
masses;  we  may  presume  their  existence 
m  priori  from  the  following  facts. 

1st.  The  successive  development  of  the 
faculties.  If  we  remark  the  absence  of  a 
certain  faculty  at  a  certain  age,  when  a 
given  part  of  the  hrnin  is  hut  slightly,  if  at 
nil  developed ;  and,  if  this  faculty  becomes 
developed,  at  a  future  period,  with  the  do 
vclopmcnt  of  its  corres|tonding  cerebral 
mass,  we  havo  an  argument  in  favour  of 
our  opinion. 

2no.  The  difference-  of  aptitudes  implies 
a  difference  of  organs.  Men  vaiy  in  their 
aptitudes,  their  inclinations,  &c.  Now  we 
obtain  a  second  argument  in  showing  that  a 


constant  relation  exists  between  our  tendon- 
cies,  inclinations,  &c,  and  between  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  Wo 
also  obtain  some  argument  from  the  dis- 
eases of  the  brain.  Thus  we  advance  a 
step  if  we  can  discover  a  partial  affection  of 
the  brain  corresponding  with  a  partial  lesion 
of  the  instincts,  the  sentiments,  or  the  in- 
telligence. However,  this  diagnosis  is  very 
difficult,  much  more  so  than  the  phrenolo- 
gists have  as  yet  imagined. 

Upon  this  point  1  will  make  a  remark, 
with  the  object  of  answering  beforehand 
certain  objections,  which  perhaps  even  at  this 
very  moment  arc  whispered  in  your  ears,  viz. 
that  if  once  reason  bo  lost,  no  matter  by 
what  cause,  each  organ  gives  way  to  its  pre- 
dominant action ;  an  organ,  formerly  re- 
strained by  a  multitude  of  considerations* 
and  particularly  by  the  reason,  acquires  the 
preponderance  commensurate  with  its  vo- 
lume, as  soon  as  this  yoke  it  removed.   You 
might  regard  this  organ  as  being  more  dis- 
eased than  the  rest ;  it  is  merely  more  de- 
veloped.   I  have  verified  this  fact  in  tho 
mad-houses.    The  cause  of  madness  did  not 
always  correspond  with  the  cause  of  the 
predominant  aberration.    This  depended  on 
the  circumstance  of  the  disordered  organ 
having  been  retained  within  bounds  during 
health  by  the  force  of  reflection ;  however, 
from  time  to  time  it  made  tome  efforts  at 
manifesting  itself.    This  happens  constantly 
in  society ;  our  tendencies  ate  betrayed  by 
our  passions;  thus  a  cruel  man  who  dis- 
simulates his  vice,  becomes  cruel  In  a  mo- 
ment of  anger  or  intoxication;   another 
who  succeeded  well  enough  In  concealing 
his  perfidy,  betrays  It  in  delirium,  or  even 
when  his  offended  amour  proprt  excites  hit 
resentment.    Thus  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  phrenology  by 
proofs  drawn  from  the  disease  of  a  single 
organ,  because  the  lesion  is  seldom  confined 
to  one  single  spot,  and  its  effects  being  felt 
throughout  the  whole  organ,  the  species  of 
aberration  will  be  determined  by  the  organs 
most  highly  developed,  without  their  being 
most  diseased.     However,  monomania  it 
eatrily  explained  whenever  it  corresj>orids 
with  the  organ  predominant  in  tho  brain 

Anatomical  dissection  can  never  reveal 
the  existence  of  organs;  but  this  objection 
falls  to  the  ground  before  positive  observa- 
tion. What  can  you  say  on  seeing  a  skull 
like  this,  which  belonged  to  a  person  idiotic 
from  birth?  It  scarcely  differs  from  the 
rudiment  of  skull  in  an  acephalous  child. 
Docs  not  this  sufficiently  prove  the  depend- 
ence of  intelligence  on  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  brain?  But  you  may  say  "  Demon- 
strate the  presence  of  Intellectual  faculties 
in  that  portion  of  the  brain  "  1  would  an- 
swer, "  You  are  i  icapaldo  of  following  the 
march  of  our  science;  for  the  scalpel  and 
the  microscope  are  not  the  only  me  ins  we 
possess  of  increasing  our  knowledge.    We 
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are  guided  in  many  pnrts  by  indication,  and 
It  It  logical  enough  to  conclude  on  the  de- 
pendence of  n  faculty  on  an  organ,  when  we 
tea  that  the  abaence  of  tha  organ  constantly 
entails  on  it,  abaence  of  the  faculty."    No- 
thing It  more  evident  than  thlt,  yet  we  do 
not  learn  It  from  dlttcctlon.    Coitne  judi- 
ciously remarket! "  that  observation  of  tine's 
aolf,  or,  In  other  words,  the  psychological 
method  of  self-examination,  could  never  lead 
to  tho  discovery  of  our  organs  j  but  I  shall  not 
follow  on  this  point,  as  It  occupied  our  atten- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture.    The 
skull  is  modelled  upon  tho  form  of  the  brain; 
this  is  a  positive  fact.    Here  is  a  skull  which 
will  give  von  an  example  of  this.    You  all 
know  bow  tho  skull  yields,  notwithstanding 
its  solidity ;  It  follows  the  various  modifica- 
tion! of  the  brain,  even  in  the  adult.    The 
enomies  of  phrenology  frequently  quote  the 
depression  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull, 
or  of  the  whole  calvarium  produced   by 
idiocy,  or  occurring,  as  it  sometimes  does  in 
the  old ;  a  depression  which  they  assert  pre- 
vents us  from  forming  any  accurate  estimate 
of  the  contained  organs.    Hut  observe,  that 
the  dlffcronce  of  volume  which  this  cause 
produces,  is  very  inconsiderable:  this  has 
been  submitted  10  calculation,  and  the  maxi- 
mum found  to  be  one- eighth  or  one-ninth 
of  an  Inch  at  most ;  while  tho  natural  dif- 
ference of  volume  between  certain  organs 
amounts  sometimes  to  more  than  an  inch. 
Thus,  compare  the  skulls  of  these  murder- 
en  and  Idiots  with  the  skull  of  General  Poy, 
or  of  Bagnol,  Director  of  tho  Eust  India 
Company*  *  man  whose  probity  and  high 
Intelligence  are  constantly  cited  as  models. 
You  wilj  And  In  this  comparison  sufficient 
to  overthrow  scepticism,  unless  of  the  most 
obstinate   nature.    The  objection   derived 
from  tho  projection  of  the  frontal  sinuses  in 
certain    persons  Is  also  of  liuio    weight. 
These  sinuses  are  not  complexly  dovclo|>cd 
before  an  advanced  age.    Besides,  M.  Do- 
ll QNTisa  remarks  that  we  obtain  the  pro- 
jection of  the  frontal  sinus  by  a  line  let  fall 
from  the  upper  part,  where  the  ridge  com- 
mences, t"  the  eyebrow.    Comdk  observed 
that  the  Internal  wall  of  the  sinus  always 
remained  tree  from  depression,  a  fact  which 
render!  the  method  proposed  by  the  Parisian 
phrenologist  quite  exact. 

These  are  petty  objections,  not  to  bo  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  proofs  on  which 
phrenology  is  founded.  When  you  see  a 
larpe  men  projecting  from  the  surface  of 
toe  head,  it  remains  lor  you  to  decide  whe- 
ther this  Is  inertly  a  physiological  state,  or 
a  pathological  one  \  for  if  the  hypertrophy 
be  morbid,  the  person's  intelligence  is  far 
from  be/mg  benefited  by  tho  general  or  par- 
tla\  volume  of  hi*  head.  The  |»owcr  of  ma- 
nifesting \*  proportioned  to  the  volume  mid 
energy  pf  each  organ.  Great  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  volume,  hut  in  my  mind 
the  energy  or  activity  has  no*  received  suf- 


ficient attention  from  whrenologists*    1  be- 
lieve the  fibres  of  tho  brain  undergo  a  spe- 
cies of  motion,  which  Is  ten  times  mora  ac- 
tive in  a  person  endowed  with  considerable 
energy  of  mind,  or  under  the  effects  of  irri- 
tation, than  In  another  individual  placed  In 
op|M>sito  circumstances.  Now  tho  difference 
of  movement  must  produce  a  corri*N|Mmdlitg 
difference  of  results,  iiidc|H'iulctilly  of  vo- 
liiiiio ;  and  henco  the  reason  why  we  find 
such  a  difference  between  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  two  persons,  whose  heads  arc 
very  nearly  of  tho  same  volume.    In  fact, 
when  onoe  the  head  has  arrived  at  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  development,  its  faculties  may 
manifest  themselves  with  a  surprising  de- 
gree of  energy.    Uelow  tho  necessary  de- 
gree of  development,  you  can  never  have 
anything  like  a  distinguished  Intelligence ; 
you  could  never  have  made  a  scientific  man 
or  eminent  politician  of  the  person  to  whom 
this  skull  belonged, — an  unfortunate  idiot, 
barely  capable  of  uttering  a  few  words,  de- 
praved in  the  highest  degree,  and  deprived 
of  intelligence.    But  when  once  the  head 
has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  develop* 
ment,    if  it  enclose  a  number  of  organs 
harmoniously  directed  towards  some  useful 
object,  ai.d  sufficiently  exercised  at  the  same 
time,  though  of  moderate  volume,  it  will 
often  dominate  heads  much  more  volumi- 
nous, but  wuutiug  the  same  activity  and 
energy  of  principle.    These  details,  how- 
ever, will  be  better  placed  In  our  lecture  on 
the  organs  considered  in  detail. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said,  the  faculties 
are  multiple,  not  single;  their  instrument 
ii  the  brain.  The  cerebrum  aud  cerebellum 
are  double ;  wo  cannot  discover  any  central 
organ,  nor  docs  tho  latter  exist.  This 
formed  one  of  the  most  |Kiwerful  objections 
made  to  Gali/s  system;  ho  neglected  an- 
swering it,  or  was  unwilling  to  do  so.  I 
will  be  more  frank,  say  more  bold,  if  you 
will ;  1  answer,  that  the  existence  of  a  central 
organ  is  impossible;  any  central  organ 
overlooking  and  commanding  tho  rest, 
would  simply  be  a  repetition  of  the  various 
theories  I  have  enumerated  and  refuted  in 
the  three  last  lectures ;  there  is  no  central 
organ,  then,  hut  a  concordance  between  tho 
different  organs,  producing  the  sum  of  those 
actions  which  assure  individual  life  and  re- 
production. Some  writers,  however,  say, 
that  the  sentiment  of  telf  >of  iudividuality.pre- 
sniiies  tho  existence  of  some  central  organ, 
regulating  all  the  actions  of  the  moral  man. 
This  is  an  error  depending  on  want  of  cor- 
rect observation ;  by  morality,  the  greater 
part  of  philosophers  understand  the  intelli- 
gence, sentiments,  and  a  portion  of  the  in- 
s.incU;  now  these  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
commence  acting  long  before  tho  senti- 
ment ofii;dividimlity  exists,  both  in  the  em- 
bryo and  the  infant  child.  The  latter  has 
little  or  no  idea  of  gel/,  when  the  first 
sentiment!  manifest  themselves,   and  the 
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uerceptfon  of  external  bodies  takes  place 
long  antecedently  to  the  abstract  idea  of 
tetf.    The  child  perceives  bodies,  feels  in- 
stinctive impulses,  love,  joy,  fear,  &c,  and 
acts  under  the  Influence  of  these  sentiments, 
without  once  saying  to  himself,  "  These  bo- 
dies are  not  inc,  nor  atn  1  the  l>odics  1  per- 
ceive."   The  abstract  idea  of  individuality 
arrives  with  the  march  of  the  intellect  and 
is  never  well  marked  in  the  natural-born 
fool,  although  he  may  possess  sentiments, 
perceptions,  instincts,  and  have  a  notion  of 
his  proper  organs.    Some  speakers  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  maintained  that  a  plu- 
rality of  organs  is  overthrown  by  the  idea 
of  *elf;  the  facts  we  have  just  mentioned 
prove  the  absurdity  of  this  assertion.    The 
perception    of   our  own  proper  existence 
takes  place  In  the  same  manner,  and  under 
the  same  laws,  as  the  perception  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  stranger.    The  child  perceives  his 
body  through  the  medium  of  his  senses,  and 
this  perception  conveyed  to  the  brain  gives 
the  sense  of  individuality.     1  defy  any  one 
to  show  uic  a  person  deprived  of  his  sense s 
who  can  distinguish  himself  from  the  rest  of 
nature.    The  infant  docs  not  naturally  say 
"  I,"  when  he  begin*  reflecting  on  the  per- 
ception of  $etf;   he  designs  himself,  as  he 
docs  others,  by  the  third  person,  or  by  his 
name;  and  It  is  only  with  difficulty,  and  by 
observing  others,  that  he  at  length  under- 
stands the  word  '-  /"  as  personifying  his 
individual  which  he  had  perceived  through 
the  medium  of  his  senses  long  before.  Thus 
we  cannot  admit  the  Idea  of  nny  particular 
central  organ,  and  the  perception  of  our- 
selves Is  based  on  sensitive  perception  in 
general.    This  nercepiion.  like  all  the  rest, 
in  a  primitive  fact,  unexplained  and  inex- 
plicable, which  neither  observes,  nor  throws 
any  light  on,  the  other  phenomena  of  the 
brvin.    The  cerebral  mass  connected  with 
the  perception  of  self,  and  presiding  over 
reflection,  is  situati>d  at  the  upper  pait  of 
tho  forehead;  this  presumes  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently aided    by  the  inferior  portion,  on 
which  the  perception  of  external  bodies  de- 
pends,   but    1  cannot  think  it  possible  to 
assign  any  particular  organ  in  this  region 
for  the  sentiment  of  individuality.    The  in* 
fcrior  animals  do  not  enjoy  the  sentiment ; 
those  approaching  more  clostly  the  human 
species,  are,  on  the  contrary,  endowed  with 
the  sentiment  of  personality;  but  they  arc 
incapable  of  expressing  it,  for  such  expres- 
sion requires  the  agency  of  organs  which 
they  do  not  poetess.    They  never  confound 
themselves  with  oJicr  beings;  in  a  word, 
every  animal  ubicli  perceives  other  bodies, 
perceive*  equally  its  own  individual  person  ; 
one  comprehends  the  other;  hut  the  reflec- 
tions suggested  by  the  perception  of  indivi- 
duality arc  very  various,  and  these  differ- 
ences depend  on  the  development  of  the  or- 
gans of  comparison,  Judgment,  and  causality. 
It  is  now  time  to  lay  beloro  you  tho  cha- 


racters which  constitute  a  faculty.  They 
have  been  enumerated  In  a  very  ingenious 
manner,  to  the  number  of  seven*  A  faculty 
is  considered  primitivo, 

1st.  When  it  exists  in  one  species  of  ani- 
mal, and  not  in  another. 

2nd.  Whon  It  varies,  according  to  sex,  in 
the  same  species. 

3rd.  When  dii proportioned  to  the  other 
faculties  of  the  same  individual. 

4th.  When  it  appears  or  disappears,  sooner 
or  later  than  the  other  faculties. 

5th.  When  its  action  or  repose  Is  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  laculties. 

6th.  When  it  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son. 

7th,  and  finally.  When  it  is  capable  of  pre- 
serving, independently,  a  degree  of  health 
or  disease. 

Phrenologists  detail  in  this  manner  their 
idea  of  an  organ.  But  is  this  description 
completely  satisfactory  ?  I  will  not  say  that 
I  adhere  implicitly  to  It;  however,  my  ex- 
planation must  be  reserved  for  the  time 
when  we  treat  of  each  organ  in  particular- 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  definition  of  tho  word 
"  faculty*'  which  will  please  every  body ;  you 
will  presently  see  that  the  chief  stress  is 
laid  on  the  most  remarkable  actions  which 
seem  determined  by  a  given  portion  of  the 
brain;  but  you  will  remark  at  the  tame 
time  that  this  is  not  perfectly  Axetl ;  certain 
changes  have  been  made;  in  a  word,  the 
term  "  faculty" expresses  an  abstract  concep- 
tion, an  intellectual  entity,  very  difficult  to 
he  determined.  I  lowcver,  thechnracters  just 
noticed  are  so  many  valuablo  |K>int«,  which  I 
recommend  to  your  attention ;  you  will  find 
them  in  C  imbe's  Manual,  from  which  I 
have  copied  them,  for  whon  we  set  about 
discussing  phrenology,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  actual  state  of  the  science  as  it  ex- 
ists at  the  present  day. 


This  brain  of  a  new-born  infant  weighs 
about  ten  ounces  ;•  that  of  an  adult,  gene- 
rally, three  pounds  and  a  half,  apothecaries' 
weight.,  frequently  a  little  less.  But  if  the 
mind  of  an  adult  has  been  long  devoted  to 
thought,  if  he  has  been  engaged  in  coiutant 
study,  his  brain  is  usually  Increased  heyoud 
this  weight.  The  brain  of  Byron,  for  in- 
stance, is  snid  to  have  wcigbcil  four  pounds 
and  a  half,  and  that  of  tho  illustrious  Cuvier 
four  pounds  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half. 
The  size  of  this  organ  increases  .rom  the 
time  of  hiith  till  manhood,  remains  station- 
ary from  this  pen  oil  until  old  agi ,  and  tl.cn 
diminishes  in  hulk  ami  weight,  f  The  il- 
lative size  of  its  different  poi  tions  constantly 
varies  during  several  of  the  first  years  of  lilr, 
and  it  is  not  until  about  the  tet  entti  year 
that  nil  its  parts  are  formed.  %  -Brigham  on 
Mental  Cultivation. 

•  Mvckl«'«  Anatomy,  v«t.  f. 

f  Andrei'*  Pathvlot  kal  Anatomy,  toI.  S.  J  Meckel. 
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In  my  preceding  Jecturet  on  syphilis  I 
demonstrated  ibe  existence  of  two  distinct 
groups  of  venereal  eruptions,  and  pointed 
out  the  relations  which  these  groups  have 
to  each  other.  It  shall  be  my  object  in  the 
present  lecture  to  consider,  in  a  general 
manner,  certain  symptoms  which  commonly 
precede  the  eruptions,  and  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  any  connection  between 
particular  forms  of  eruption  and  particular 


It  may  be  preceded  by  a  "primary  ulcer.*' 
as  it  is  called,  or  by  a  bubo,  or  by  an  affec- 
tion of  the  Joints,  or  of  the  fibrous  tissues, 
or  of  the  bones,  or  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
throat,  or  of  the  nose,  or  of  tho  testes,  or, 
even    by  all  together.    Let  us   therefore 
banish  the  term  "secondary  symptom,"  as 
applied  to  voncrcal  eruptions,  and  substi- 
tute for  it "  constitutional  symptom,"  which 
is  a  more  correct  term  ami  one  in  general 
use.    Tliis  term  will  denote  the  important 
fact  that  there  exists,  along  with  tho  orup- 
tion,  an  affection  of  the  system,  without  im- 
plying any  particular  order  of  occurrence. 
I  dwell  upon  this  point  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  an  opinion  which  possibly  exists 
in  your  minds,  and  which  might  lead  to  an 
error  in  diagnosis.    I  allude  to  tho  common 
opinion  that  no  eruption  can  be  venereal 
unless  preceded  by  primary  symptoms. 

In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  however, 
venereal  diseases  of  the  skin  are  preceded 
by  a  disease  of  the  part  to  which  the  poison 
has  been  directly  applied.  These  symptoms 
are  called  "primary,"  and  although  the 
venereal  disease  may  occur  without  their 
pre-existence,  as  when  they  do  exist  they 
must  always  be  primary,  thcro  docs  not  ap- 
jKjar  any  great  objection  to  their  being  so 
called.  They  arc  sometimes  named  "  local 
symptoms."  This  is,  however,  an  objection- 
able mode  of  expression,  for  we  know  not 
whether  they  are  local  or  not — that  is,  we 


forms  of  primary  symptoms,  or,  in  other  do  not  know  whether  the  introduction  of 
words,  whether  each  group  of  eruptions  be  I  the  virus  into  the  system  is  synchronous 


pret-cded  by  peculiar  or  corresponding  pri- 
mary symptoms. 

Venereal  eruptions  are  often  denominated 
"  secondary  symptoms."    This  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  not  however  always  correct ;  for 
syphilis  may  demonstrate  its  existence,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  an  eruption.    For  ex- 
ample, children  who  have  contracted  this 
disease  in  utcro,  present,  as  the  first  symp- 
tom, an  eruption ;  and  when  the  disease  is 
propagated  liy  simple  contact  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  an  eruption  is  often  the  first 
symptom.    On  these  occasions,  it  is  some 
times  difficult  to  say  how  the  jioisoii  has 
gained  admission  iruo  tho  system.    More- 
over, even  wheu  infection  is  contracted  by 
promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  the  virus 
may  enter  the  system  and  causo  an  erup- 
tion, without  producing  any  primary  cli* 
ease,  or  an  affection  ujton  the  part  ihrough 
which  it  obtained  admission.    On  all  these 
occasions  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  thai 
the  eruption  was  a  "  secondary  symptom." 
As,  although  a  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
tion or  reception  of  the  poison  into  the 
syittcm,  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  other 
symptom.      Again,    even    when    veuereul 
em  pi  ions  nro  preceded  by  other  symptoms, 
it  does  not  alwa>s  happen  that  the  eruption 
holds  the  second  lank,  in  point  of  the  period 
of  its  occurrence.    It  may  be  preceded  by 
two,  or  three,  or  more  orders  of  symptoms. 


with  their  occurrence.  Analogy  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  local, 
for  example,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  if 
the  vesicle  of  cow-pox  be  destroyed  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  its  progress  by  the  application 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  protection  af- 
forded by  it  against  variola  is  not  destroyed. 
The  system  must  therefore  have  felt  tho  in- 
fluence of  the  cow-pox,  as  soon  perhaps  as 
the  vesicle  hail  formed. 

What  is  the  character  of  these  primary 
symptoms  ?  Every  one  who  has  paid  atten- 
tion to  tho  subject  of  venereal  diseases,  well 
knows  tho  difficulty  of  answering  this  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  primary  vcucical  symptoms 
arc  in  appenrance  so  numerous  and  so 
varied,  that  they  have,  equally  with  venereal 
eruptions,  hid  defiance  tu  class  ill  cation.  1 
havo,  however,  I  hope,  unravelled  the  knot, 
and  by  an  application  of  the  principles 
U|>on  which  I  have  classed  the  eruptions,  I 
have  reduced  to  order,  and  formed  into  an 
hannonious  whole,  the  mass  of  primary 
symptoms,  which  hitherto  appeared  most 
heterogeneous  or  dissimilar. 

1  have  in  the  first  instance  to  remark, 
that  the  primary  symptoms  of  the  venereal 
disease  aic  cither  essential  or  accidental. 
The  essential  symptoms  arc  those  which 
necessarily  depend  on  the  venereal  poisou, 
or  which  cannot  result  from  any  other 
causo  j  and  tho  accidental  are  such,  as,  al- 
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though  accompanying,  or  complicating,  or 
following  (ho  state  produced  by  the  poison, 
may  accompany  other  states  and  arise  from 
other  causes.  To  this  latter  class  of  symp- 
toms belong  phymosis,  and  paraphymosis, 
chordce,  stricture,  ardor  urinaD,  and  such 
like  Of  these  symptoms  I  have  no  inten- 
tion at  present  to  speak,  as  their  history 
does  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  venereal  poison. 

Is  there  any  resemblance  of  character 
between  the  essential  primary  and  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  syphilis  ?  Analogy 
would  lead  us  to  expect  a  resemblance. 
When  the  virus  which  produces  the  small- 
pox is  applied  to  a  part  by  inoculation,  it 
causes  primary  symptoms  or  c  flee  Is,  which 
have  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  erup- 
tion of  variola.  Lot  ns  examine,  therefore, 
whether  that  relation  exists  ninong  the 
symptoms  of  venereal  disease,  which  analogy 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Pnatular  Primary  Symptom*. 

We  have  found  that  there  is  a  group  of 
venereal  cruptious,  whose  essential  charac- 
ter is  a  pustule.  You  know  the  precise 
anatomical  character  of  a  pustule.  Now, 
among  the  great  apparent  varieties  of  pri- 
mary symptoms  produced  by  the  venereal 
poison,  do  we  ever  observe  any  of  them  to 
be  pustular  ?  Certainly,  a  pustule  is  a  com- 
mon form  of  disease,  produced  by  the  direct 
action  of  this  poison.  Has  this  pustule  in 
its  appearance  or  general  character,  any  re- 
semblance to  the  pustule  which  constitutes 
the  pustular  eruption?  Yes;  the  resem- 
blance is  so  great  that,  ctierit  pariltuM,  the 
ono  cannot  by  the  eye  bo  distinguished 
from  tlio  other.  There  is,  therefore,  a  pus- 
tular form  of  primary  symptom  as  well  as 
a  pustular  form  of  eruption. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  Does  the  pus- 
tular primary  symptom  lead  to  a  pustular 
constitutional  symptom,  or  is  there  any  na- 
tural connection  between  the  primary  and 
the  constitutional  pustule?     That  a  con- 
nection exists,  I  shall  have  ample  op|>orlii- 
nittrs  of  demonstrating.     Indeed,  you  have 
yourselves  already  seen  innny  cases  which 
verify  this  fact.    A  pustular  primary  sore 
precedes  a  pustular  constitutional  eruption; 
so  far  there  is  a  connection.    There  is,  how- 
ever, no  necessary  connection  lictwccn  the 
severity  of  the  pustular  primary  sore,  and  of 
the  eruption.    There  certainly  may  be  such 
a  connection,  and  we  shall  not  wonder  at 
this,  if  we  reflect  that  the  tererily  of  the 
rii*cau%  Imth  primary  and  constitutional,  is 
dependent,  in  a  great  degree,  tin  the  state 
of  the  individual  contaminated.    Hence,  if 
his  state  bo  such  as  to  cause  one  of  tho  af- 
fections to  be  severe,  it  will  be  such,  for  the 
most  p.irt,  as  will  cause  an  equally  severe 
form  of  the  other.    It,  however,  often  hap- 
pens, that  a  mild  primary  pustule  is  follow- 
ed by  a  severe  secondary  pustule,  and  vie* 


vena.    Nor  shall  we  consider  this  extraor- 
dinary, if  we  reflect  that  great  changes  may 
take  place  in  our  system  in  very  short  pe- 
riods of  time,  and,  consequently,  that  tho 
influence  of  a  poison  may  be  different  in 
degree  at  one  time  from  what  it  shall  be  at 
another.    While,  therefore,  I  maintain  that 
the  pustular  primary  disease  will  give  origin 
to  a  pustular  eruption,  I  do  not  maintain 
that  thore  is  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  severity  of  the  one,  and  that  of 
the  other.    Indeed,  a  pustular  primary  dis- 
ease, which  has  been  so  trifling  as  to  have 
scarcely  obtained  attention,  and  which  may 
have  healed  without  the  interference  of  art, 
may  lie  followed  by  a  very  severe  or  phagede- 
nic form,  as  it  is  celled,  of  pustular  eruption. 
Or  a  primary  pustular  disease,  which  has 
been  of  great  tnnguitudc,  and  which  has 
produced  very  severe  local  symptoms,  which 
has,  in  fact,  been  phagedenic,  may  bo  fol- 
lowed by  a  remarkably  mild  eruption.    But 
whether  the  primary  disease  be  mild  or  se- 
vere, if  it  be  a  genuine  pustule,  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  pustular  eruption,  if  by  any. 
And  whether  a  pustular  eruption  be  mild  or 
severe,  it  will  be  found  that  the  primary 
disease  was  pustular.    An  occurrence  may, 
however,  take  place,  which  might,  without 
proper  attention,  seem  to  overturn  these 
views.    For  example,  a  virus  derived  from 
a  primary  pustule,  may  gain  admission  into 
the  system  by  an  abraded,  or  wounded,  or 
ulcerated  surface,  without  causing,  in  tho 
first  instance,  a  disease  of  the  pustular  cha- 
racter ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
may  have  constitutional  pustules  without 
primary  pustules.    The  possibility  of  such 
cases  must,  therefore,  bo  held  In  view,  whon 
wo  aro  considering  the  character  of  the 
primary  symptom.     We  must  remember, 
that  the  want  of  a  primary  pustular  sore 
does  not  preclude  the  occurrence  of  a  pus- 
tular eruption ;  but  the  existence  of  a  sore 
of  this  kind  implies  the  pustular  character 
of  the  subsequent  eruption.  Connected  with 
this  last  fact,  I  have,  however,  an  explana- 
tory remark  to  make.     In  my  last  lecture 
I  pointed  out  to  you.  that  there  existed  va- 
rieties in  the  pustules,  and  in  the  exan- 
themes  which  form  the  eruptions,  and  that 
some  of  the   varieties  of  the  pustule  ap- 
proached nearer  than   others   to  some  of 
those  of  the  exantheme.    I  also  observed, 
that  when  wo  considered  the  cause  of  dif- 
ference between  the  exantheme  and  pus- 
tule, an  approximation  of  character  might 
fairly  be  expected  among  their  varieties. 
You  arc,  therefore,  from  what  I  have  for- 
merly said,  prepared  to  cx|iect  varieties  in 
the  appearance  of  a  pustular  eruption,  de- 
pendent on  the  stage  of  the  pustule  from 
which  the  virus  was  originally  obtained,  as 
well  as  on  the  stage  of  the  sore  at  which 
absorption  of  the  virus  may  have  taken 
place ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  degree  of 
modification   the    virus    may,   from    any 
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source,  have  undergone  before  It  caused 
the  eruption.  There  is,  however,  a  limit, 
1  believe,  to  these  modification*,  and,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  puttular  character  is 
retained.  This  essential  type  of  eruption  is 
never  lost,  when  tbe  Virus  is  derived  from 
a  primary  pustule,  at  least  so  far  as  1  have 
investigated  the  subject.  At  the  same  time, 
it  appears  pouikle  for  a  pustular  sore  to  he 
so  long  in  existence,  before  it  has  contami- 
nated the  system.,  that  its  virus  shall  havo 
acquired  the  qualities  of  the  constitutional  | 
virus,  and  hence  produce  a  corresponding 
cruptiou. 

Bxanthematic  Primary  Symptoms. 

Suppose  wo  abstract  from  the  entire  class 
of  symptoms  produced  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  venereal  poison,  such  as  present  the 
pustular  character,  of  what  kind  shall  he 
the  residue?  You  may,  perhaps,  suppose 
that  such  an  analyiis  or  classification  is  not 
always  practicable,  inasmuch  as  we  seldom 
have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  disease  is  or  is  not  pustular.  Sometimes 
a  difficulty  of  diagnosis  from  this  source  may 
exist,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  shall 
be  able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  if 
we  attend  to  appearances,  and  if  we  inquire 
from  the  patient  the  manner  in  which  the 
ulcer  commenced ;  for  he  often  notice*,  and 
will  accurately  descrilie.  the  pre-existing 
pustule.  Moreover,  the  sore  which  follows 
a  pustule,  has  certain  characters  through- 
out its  whole  course,  which  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken,  and  always  sanction,  when  pre* 
sent,  tbe  conclusion  that  a  pustule  pre-ex- 
isted. Upon  the  characters  of  the  pustular 
sore  I  need  not  now  enlarge,  as  1  shall 
consider  them  hereafter,  and  as  I  can.  in 
the  mean  time,  refer  you  for  an  account  of 
them  to  my  "  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
Disease." 

Let  us,  therefore,  ss  I  have  said,  abstract 
from  the  whole  class  of  primary  symptoms, 
such  ss  are  pustular,  and  see  what  we  shall 
have  remaining.  This  is  an  analogous  plan 
to  that  pursued  when  I  introduced  to  you 
my  classification  of  the  erupt  ions.  1  ah 
stracted,  you  may  remember,  from  the 
whole  mass  of  eruptions,  such  as  consisted 
of  some  form  or  other  of  tho  cxaiithcmo, 
and  we  had  pustular  eruptions  only  re- 
maining. We  are  now  to  abstract  from 
the  wholo  mass  of  primary  symptoms,  such 
as  have  a  pustular  origin,  and  to  ascertain 
the  characters  of  tho  residue.  Here  is  a 
large  collection  of  drawings  or  representa- 
tions of  primary  symptoms.  (Dr.  Wallace 
exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  drawing* 
of  primary  venereal  symptoms.)  I  shall 
select  from  the  whole,  such  as  are  pustular. 
You  remark  that,  when  these  are  placed 
together,  they  present,  with  very  few  ex 
ceptious,  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  each 
other,  that  if  I  mixed  them  altogether.  1 
think  any  of  you  could  again  make  the 


analysis.  Now  cast  your  eyes  on  these 
other  drawings,  which  represent  such  as 
have  not  had  a  pustular  origin.  Do  you 
notice  any  resemblance  among  them  ?  Their 
appearance  is  certainly  more  heterogeneous 
than  that  of  the  pustular  group.  They 
have,  however,  some  common  characters, 
which  at  once  demonstrate  their  alliance 
to  each  other,  and  their  dissimilarity  to  tho 
pustular  group.  Thus,  in  general,  their 
ulcerations  havo  less  depth  and  greater 
surface,  and  if  you  reflect,  you  will  admit 
an  analogy  between  these  characteristics 
and  those  which  distinguish  tho  exanthe- 
mata from  the  pustular  eruptions.  In  fact, 
when  the  pustular  primary  symptoms  arc 
detached  from  the  whole  mass  of  pri- 
mary symptoms,  the  residue,  from  their 
holding  with  the  primary  pustular  symp- 
toms the  sumo  relation  as  is  held  by  the 
cxau thematic  with  the  pustular  eruptions, 
may  bo  called  exanthematic  primary  symp- 
toms. 

The  primary  symptoms,  which  1  call 
"  exanthematic/'  are,  you  observe,  of  va- 
ried appearance.  So  is  the  tribe  of  exan- 
thematic eruptions ;  but  the  consanguinity 
of  these  eruptions  is  demonstrated  by  their 
occasional  coexistence  on  the  same  person, 
and  by  their  conversion  into  each  other  at 
different  times  or  stages  of  the  same  dis- 
ease. We  shall,  in  like  manner,  find  that 
the  greatest  analogy  of  character  exists 
among  even  the  most  apparently  dissimilar 
exanthematic  primary  symptoms,  when  we 
compare  the  constitutional  symptoms  which 
they  cause,  as  well  as  the  appearance  ex- 
hibited by  them  at  their  origin  and  during 
their  progress. 

There  is  also  a  very  striking  analogy  of 
character  between  tho  varieties  of  the  pri- 
mary exanthematic  symptoms,  and  the  va- 
rieties of  the  exanthematic  eruptions.  Thus 
you  will  find  that  there  are  some  exanthe- 
matic primary  symptoms  characterized  bv 
little  more  than  increased  redness,  attended, 
if  scntod  on  a  mucous  mafiice,  by  u  mot  bid 
secretion,  and  if  on  a  cutaneous  surface,  by 
desquamation.  This  is  tho  form  of  disease 
com m only  called,  when  on  a  mucous  sur- 
face, a  gonorrhoea,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
rubeoloid  form  of  exanthematic  eruption. 
Again,  there  are  soino  primary  exanthe- 
matic symptoms  characterized  by  great  in- 
duration, by  stony  hardness.  These  are 
analogous  to  the  constitutional  tubercular 
exantheme,  others  are  distinguished  by  a 
disposition  to  fungate ;  these  correspond  to 
the  condyloma,  or  the  I ungotu  exanthema; 
others  penetrate  more  deeply,  correspond- 
ing to  tho  ulcerating  exantheme.  They  all 
commence,  like  the  ti  uptions  of  the  cxan- 
iheniniic  group,  by  a  state  of  hyperemia, 
followed  by  a  morbid  secretion  from  the 
diseased  surface,  and  when  ulceration  oc- 
curs, it  is  for  the  most  part  very  superficial, 
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and  proceeds  from  the  outer  surface  in* 
wards. 

The  next  question  to  determine  is,  whe- 
ther there  exists  any  relation  or  connection 
between  the  exanthematic  group  of  primary 
symptoms,  and  the  exanthematic  group  of 
eruptions.  Now  tho  evidence  of  such  a 
connection  is  stronger,  if  possible,  than  of 
a  connection  of  the  primary  with  the  con- 
stitutional pustule.  1  have  traced  the  con- 
nection of  the  primary  with  the  constitu- 
tional exanthema  in  hundreds  of  cases,  and 
you  have  all  had  the  most  ample  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  same  fact.  In  truth, 
the  frequency  with  which  tho  exanthematic 
primary  symptom  and  tho  cxautheinntic 
rruption  arc  coinhiucd  in  tho  same  person, 
is  remarkable.  This  depends  on  several 
caiiNCM.  In  the  first  plan*  the  iirimiiry  ex- 
an  thematic  disease  is  generally  so  very 
mild,  that  it  is  often  considered  a  mere  heat 
or  chafing,  anil  neglected  until  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  make  their  appearance. 
In  the  second  place,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
constitutional  diseases  follow  some  forms  of 
tho  exanthematic  piimary  disease  much 
more  frequently  than  they  do  tho  pustular 
form  of  disease.  In  the  third  place,  the 
primary  cxaiithcine  is  more  common  than 
the  primary  pustule.  These  various  causes, 
therefore,  bring  examples  of  the  primary 
and  constitutional  cxautlteino  united,  often 
before  us. 

I  have  just  stated  that  constitutional 
symptoms  follow  the  exanthematic  primary 
sore  much  more  frequently  than  they  do 
the  pustular  primary  sore ;  yet  the  virus  of 
the  exanthematic  sore  is  not  so  infectious  to 
another  person  as  that  of  the  pustular  sore. 
You  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  pustular  dis- 
ease, by  inoculating  with  the  matter  of  a 
pustular  sore;  but  the  same  experiment 
with  the  matter  from  the  exanthematic  sore, 
will  fail  more  frequently  than  it  will  suc- 
ceed 

Now,  you  will  ask,  "  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  symptom  produced  hy  the  virus  taken 
from  the  exanthematic  primary  sore?  is 
it  a  pustule  ?"  No,  it  is  uniformly  an  ex* 
antheme  in  its  essential  characters.  I  must 
however  observe,  that  a  pustule  may  be 
produced,  In  the  first  instance,  by  inocula- 
tion with  the  exanthematic  virus,  as  It 
would  by  the  introduction  of  any  irritating 
matter  under  the  cuticle ;  but  this  pustule, 
which  is  not  specific,  quickly  becomes  well, 
and  then  a  specific  morbid  notion  is  set  up 
in  the  part,  of  the  exanthematic  kind.  It 
is  also  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  exanthe- 
matic form  of  primary  disease,  that  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  morbid  action  commences, 
when  inoculation  succeeds,  is  more  remote 
than  in  the  case  of  inoculation  from  a  pus- 
tular soro.  Thus  1  havo  often  observed 
the  wound  caused  hy  the  puncture  of  inocu- 
lation with  the  exanthematic  virus,  to  in- 
flame, suppurate,  and  heal,  leaving  tho  part 


apparently  free  from  disease;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  some  weeks,  I  have  unexpect- 
edly found  the  exanthematic  primary  dis- 
ease well  marked  on  the  part  which  had 
been  inoculated. 

We  can  thus  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  two  tribes  of  primary  symptoms,  as  well 
as  of  two  tribes  of  eruptions ;  we  also  see 
that  these  tribes  of  primary  symptoms  are 
so  different  from  each  other,  that  the  one  Is 
not  capable,  by  its  virus,  of  producing  tho 
other ;  yet  that  they  have  the  same  origin, 
or  proceeded  originally  from  the  same  poi- 
son, can  be  demonstrated.  Thus  the  vims 
of  the  primary  pustular  sore  always  pro* 
duces  the  same  form  of  sore  and  a  pustular 
eruption,  whilo  tho  virus  obtained  from  the 
constitutional  pustular  soro  produces  tho 
cxniitlictnatic  primary  sore,  and  subse- 
quently the  cxnuthciiiatic  eruption.  The 
exanthematic  virus  once  produced,  con- 
tinues to  propagate  it*  own  form  of  dis- 
ease. We  shall,  however,  hereafter  And 
that  it  undergoes  further,  though  slighter, 
modification,  from  whence  there  result 
corresponding  varieties  of  disease. 

Thus  the  primary  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  when  on  tho  skin,  fully 
confirm  the  propriety  of  classing  venereal 
diseases  in  two  groups.  Now  there  are 
certain  other  symptoms  which  follow,  or 
accompany,  or  succeed,  venereal  eruptions. 
These  collateral  affections  attack  the  mu- 
cous surfaces,  the  eye,  the  aponeuroses,  the 
joints,  the  bones,  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
the  testes.  It  may  Ihs  asked,  "  Do  the  laws 
which  regulate  tholr  phenomena  sanction 
the  classification,  and  support  the  views 
which  I  have  developed?"  In  connection 
with  this  subject  I  have  noticed  certain 
facts. 

In  the  first  place,  whenever  the  nature 
of  the  part  which  is  the  seat  of  the  collateral 
affection,  allows  of  a  correct  examination 
of  its  morbid  state,  the  precise  form  of  the 
affection  will  be  found  to  vary  according  to 
the  group  of  symptoms  of  which  it  is  an  at- 
tendant. For  example,  tho  iritis,  as  well  as 
the  affections  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
which  we  meet  with  along  with  the  exan- 
thematic forms  of  eruption,  are,  in  general, 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  affections 
of  the  same  parts  which  accompany  the  pus- 
tular forms.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
if  we  hail  the  power  of  examination,  we 
should  find  that  there  existed  a  difference 
between  the  affections  of  the  bones,  of  the 
testes,  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which 
accompany  each  group. 

In  tho  second  place  the  symptoms  at- 
tendant on  the  milder  varieties  of  one  group, 
are  analogous  to  those  which  accompa  .y 
the  milder  varieties  of  the  other  group,  and 
there  exists  a  disposition  in  the  severer 
forms  of  both  groups  to  associate  with  the 
same  kind  of  collateral  symptoms.  Thus 
Iritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  eye,  aa  well  as 
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painful  affections  of theaponeuroses,  are  more 
frequently  attendants  of  the  mild  than  of 
the  severe  forme  of  each  group.  On  the 
other  band,  affection!  of  the  testes,  of  the 
bones,  and  of  the  Joints,  are  more  frequently 
met  in  connection  with  the  severer  forms  of 
either. 

Thus  every  consideration  connected  with 
the  venereal  disease  sanctions  and  supports 
the  opinion,  that  the  whole  class  of  venereal 
symptoms  proceeds  from  one  poison,  and 
that  the  effects  of  this  poison  are  divisible 
into  two  natural  groups. 

I  did  intend  to  make  some  observations 
respecting  the  opinions  which  have  prevailed 
relative  to  the  original  source  of  the 
venereal  poison.  I  And,  however,  that  our 
time  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  must  for  the 
present  content  myself  with  little  more  than 
a  simple  expression  of  my  views  on  this 
topic,  leaving  for  some  future  opportunity  a 
fuller  communication  of  the  facts  and  of  the 
reasoning  which  have  induced  me  to  form 
these  views. 

First.  Notwithstanding  the  trouble  which 
has  been  taken  to  demonstrate  that  the  vene- 
real disease  was  Ant  introduced  Into  Europe 
from  America,  I  am  convinced  that  no  un- 
prejudiced person  can  consider  the  subject 
without  arriving  at  the  opinion  that  the 
evidence  of  this  fact  is  quito  inconclusive. 

Secondly  Whatever  may  have  been  said 
to  the  contrary,  there  exists  the  most  satis* 
factory  testimony,  that  the  more  remarkable 
forms  of  venereal  disease  were  observod  in 
the  old  world  long  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  new  -in  fact,  that  they  have  co- ex- 
isted with  the  earliest  era  of  human  society; 
I  would  here  notice  the  remarkable  fact, 
that,  in  the  Irish  annals  of  an  earlier  dato 
by  many  centuries  tliiui  the  discovery  of 
America,  mention  is  made  of  a  disease,  hy 
the  name  of  Bolgach  Francach,  which  sig- 
nifies a  French  eruption  of  pustules,  and 
this  is  the  name  by  which  the  venereal  dis- 
ease is  at  present  designated  in  Irish. 

Thirdly.  From  the  facts  which  1  have 
ascertained  and  made  known  to  you,  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  the  system  in  modifying 
the  qualities  of  the  venereal  poison,  the 
conclusion  must  be  drawn,  that  the  pustu- 
lar form  of  syphilis  it  the  original  form,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  long  since 
ceased  to  exist  if  it  had  not  been  generated 
anew.  From  this  and  from  several  other 
circumstances  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
venereal  poison  is  from  time  to  time  repro- 
duced; and  consequently  that  if  all  the 
venereal  poison  existing  iu  the  world  was  at 
this  instant  annihilated,  the  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  or  other  circum- 
stances would  quickly  lead  to  its  renewal. 

Fourthly.  The  assertions  that  the  venereal 
disease  has  undergone  remarkable  changes 
iu  the  course  of  centuries  seems  unfounded, 
lis  nature  is  the  same  as  it  has  ever  been. 
The  writings  of  the  best  ancient  authors  on 


the  subject  describe,  so  far  as  they  go,  the 
disease  as  it  at  present  exists.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  much  Improvement  in  our  mode  of 
treating  It,  and  therefore  we  do  not  see 
those  sufferers  from  it  who  were  formerly  so 
numerous ;  but  treat  the  disease  as  it  was 
formerly  treated,  and  similar  consequences 
will  be  seen. 

I  have  still  a  few  word*  to  say  before  wc 
separate.  Such  of  you  as  have  read  my  Trea- 
tise on  tho  Venereal  Disease  will  observe 
that  it  has  not  been  arranged  after  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  now  unfolded  to  yon. 
"Why?"  you  will  ask.  I  reply,  because 
when  that  work  was  written  1  had  not  made 
the  discovery  respecting  the  pathology  of 
venereal  diseases  of  the  skin,  which  I  have 
communicated  to  you  in  the  present  and 
preceding  lectures.  It  is,  however,  most 
satisfactory  that  every  fact  coiitaiucd  in  that 
work  Ands  its  place  readily  In  tho  classifica- 
tion to  which  my  present  views  have  led. 
This  Is  what  might  have  been  expected  if 
my  work  contain  true  pictures  of  nature, 
and  if  my  pathology  be  sound.  The  facts 
try  the  pathology,  and  the  pathology  equally 
tries  the  facts.  Let  us  take  a  very  cursory 
glance  at  the  contents  of  my  work.  This 
will  enablo  you  to  arrange  the  facts  con- 
tained in  it,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for 
filling  up  the  outline  which  I  have  given  you 
of  the  pathology  of  the  venereal  disease,  and 
enable  you  to  use  it  as  a  text-book  to  the  lec- 
tures which  I  pro|iose  still  to  deliver.  The 
whoie  work  consists  of  ten  chapters. 

In  thejfrti  and  secoad,  the  hypothesis  of  a 
plurality  of  venereal  poisons  is  combatted, 
and  the  relation  which  exists  between  all 
venereal  diseases  is  pointed  out.  Additional 
ox])cricncu  has  not  only  con  Armed  the  jus- 
tice of  these  views,  but  has  added  many 
facts  to  the  arguments  employed,  and  has 
ascertained  and  demonstrated  one  great 
source  of  those  varieties  in  tho  appearance 
of  the  venereal  disease,  which  have  induced 
some  persons  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  venereal  poisons. 

The  third  chapter  describes  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  the  regular  form  o(  primary 
MjfpkUU.  Now,  what  is  the  form  of  disease 
to  which  1  have  given  this  name?  The 
pustular  primary  disease,  when  its  progress 
or  characters  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
remarkable  features.  This  chapter  will, 
therefore,  be  found  to  contain  an  account  of 
the  pustular  form  of  primary  syphilis,  iu  its 
ordinary  state. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  is  given  the  history 
of  phagedenic  primary  gyphilis,  or  of  those 
forms  of  primary  disease  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  severity  of  their  ulcerative 
or  destructive  processes.  Now,  as  the  pus- 
tular as  well  as  the  exanthematic  primary 
symptoms  may  be  phagedenic,  this  chapter 
necessarily  comprises  an  account  of  the 
severe  forms  of  both;  nonce,  the  phage- 
denic primary  disease  is  described  as  com- 
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mendng  either  by  &  pustule,  or  by  that 
state  of  parte  which  constitutes  the  exan- 
theme. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  is  described  what  is 
there  called  superficial  primary  syphilis,  or 
primary  symptoms  distinguished  by  the 
mildness  of  tbeir  ulcerative  process ;  and  as 
the  pustular  primary  sore  as  well  as  the 
cxanthcinatic  may  be  mild,  this  chapter  ne- 
cessarily contains  an  account  of  the  mild 
varieties  of  both  the  primary  pustule  and 
the  primary  exantheme. 

The  sixth  chapter  contains  the  history  of 
what  has  been  named  by  me  catarrhal  pri- 
mary syphilis.  This  name  is  given  to  a  pri- 
mary disease,  where  there  is  no  ulcerative 
process,  where  there  is  a  hyperemia  of  the 
part  with  a  catarrhal  secretion,  and  perhaps 
an  interstitial  deposition  under  the  affected 
surface.  Whether  this  bo  a  pure  form  of 
primary  exanthematic  syphilis,  or  whether 
it  be  a  mollification  of  disease  owing  to  a 
farther  modification  of  the  poison,  I  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself.  At 
present  I  consider  it  to  Im>  one  of  the  exan- 
theinatic  primary  symptoms,  from  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

1st.  Constitutional  symptoms  of  the  ex- 
aiithiMiiatic  das 4,  follow  catarrhal  primary 
syphilis. 

2nd.  The  anatomical  state  of  parts  in 
catarrhal  primary  syphilis  h  the  same  as  in 
the  rufccoloid  or  more  superficial  form  of  the 
constitutional  exantheme. 

3rd.  There  is  a  variety  of  primary  disease 
characterized  by  a  state  of  excoriation  mid 
subsequent  induration,  which  fori  in  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  ulcerative  mid 
catarrhal  exanthemes,  and  thus  demonstrates 
the  consanguinity  of  these  two  forms  of 
disease. 

4  th.  1  have  not  been  able,  in  numerous 
experiments,  to  excite  catarrhal  primary 
syphilis,  by  the  application  to  the  urethra 
of  the  matter  of  the  primary  pustule,  nor  to 
cause  the  primary  pustule  by  inoculation  of 
the  matter  of  catarrhal  primary  syphilis  to 
a  cuifoular  surface;  but  1  have  frequently 
excited  catarrhal  primary  syphilis  by  the 
matter  of  cxatithcinatic  sores. 

5th.  1  have  known  many  persons,  la- 
bouring under  old  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
catarrhal  form,  to  communicate  constitu- 
tional disease  to  sound  persons,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  exanthematic  form  which 
has  been  produced. 

No  arguments  against  the  opinion  I  sup- 
port, can  Ite  derived  from  the  fact,  that 
pustular  and  catarrhal  syphilis  may  occur 
together,  or  from  the  fact,  that  an  indivi- 
dual may  communicate  cither  disease,  or 
both ;  because  the  pustular  form  of  primary 
disease  may  occur  iit  a  p?rson  who  has  the 
exanthematic,  and  consequently  such  a  per- 
son may  communicate  ono  or  both  forms 
of  disease,  accordiug  to  circumstances. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that  although  I 


do  at  present  consider  the  catarrhal  form  of 
primary  syphilis  a  variety  of  the  primary 
exantheme,  I  am  disposed  to  be  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  virus  which  causes  it,  al- 
though originally  the  sanio  as  that  which 
produces  the  other  forms  of  syphilis,  has 
qualities  somewhat  peculiar;  and  at  this 
opinion  1  have  arrived,  from  remarking 
that  the  matter  of  catarrhal  syphilis,  more 
easily  than  any  other  matter,  produces  ca- 
tarrhal syphilis.  What  the  cause  of  the 
modification  may  be.  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself,  but  hope  that  the  at- 
tention which  1  am  paying  to  this  subject, 
will  sooner  or  later  lead  mo  to  correct 
conclusions.  In  tho  meantime,  1  would 
remark,  that  of  the  many  circumstances 
which  may  be  the  cause  of  this  modifica- 
tion, the  most  probable  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  stage  or  ]»eriod  of  the  affection  from 
which  the  virus  is  obtained,  or  the  mixturo 
of  the  virus  of  a  sore  In  one  stage  or  state 
with  that  of  another.    To  return. 

The  t event h>  eighth,  and  ninth  chapters  of 
my  work,  treat  of  what  1  have  called  indu- 
rated, annular,  and  fungous  primary  syphi- 
lis ;  and  as  both  the  pustular  and  the  exan- 
thematic primary  sores  may  present  these 
characters,  it  follows  that  varieties  of  both 
classes  of  sores  arc  treated  of  in  these  chap- 
ters. Hence  I  have  described  two  forms  of 
indurated,  two  forms  of  annular,  and  two 
forms  of  fungous  primary  sores ;  that  is,  the 
indurated,  annular,  and  fungous  sores  fol- 
lowing excavated  ulceration,  and  the  indu- 
rated, annular,  and  lungous  sores  following 
superficial  ulceration.  The  excavated  form 
of  ulceration  is  the  ulceration  which  sue* 
coeds  the  pustule,  and  tho  superficial  is  that 
which  succeeds  tho  exantheme. 

The  last  or  tenth  chapter  relates  to  bubo, 
and  as  this  is  a  symptom  whose  character 
rarely  varies,  whether  it  has  originated 
from  a  pustular  or  an  exanthematic  pri- 
mary ulcer,  1  have  not  made  any  division 
of  its  varieties  corresponding  to  the  nature 
of  the  preceding  primary  sore. 

Nor  have  I,  in  my  work,  separated  the 
essential  from  the  accidental  primary  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  therefore  such  subjects  as 
phymosis,  paraphymosis,  stricture,  chordce, 
swelled  testis,  are  described,  in  a  general 
manner,  along  with  those  primary  symp- 
toms with  which  they  are  most  commonly 
associated.  Thus  I  have  spoken  of  ardor 
urina?,  swelled  testes,  along  with  catarrhal 
primary  syphilis. 

1  have  now,  gentlemen,  I  hope,  given  you 
such  a  general  view  of  the  pathology  of  tho 
venereal  disease,  as  will  enable  you  to  bene* 
fit  by  tho  more  particular  descriptions  upon 
which  1  propose  to  eutcr  when  wc  next 
meet. 
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ACTION    OF   GALVANISM, 

VfON  THE  NBEVKS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  on  the  5th  of  May  last, 
M.  Magendie  gavo  some  details  respecting 
the  cure  of  a  young  Polish  officer,  who,  at 
the  battle  of  Astrolcnka,  when  charging  a 
battery,  which  was  at  that  moment  tiring 
cannon  balls,  was  thrown  down,  without  re- 
ceiving wound  or  contusion  upon  any  nan 
of  the  body,  when,  having  remained  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  for  nearly  half  au  hour, 
it  was  found  that  hi*  hearing,  speech,  and 
taste,  were  gone.  After  having  been  treated 
by  leeching  and  revulsives,  without  success, 
at  Vienna,  and  by  strychnine,  in  the  cn- 
dcrmic  method,  at  Trieste,  he  came  to 
Paris,  whero  M.  Magendie,  to  relieve  his 
deafness,  had  recourse  to  the  galvanic  cur* 
rents,  in  the  following  manner: — One  t.f  the 
wires  of  the  pile  was  applied  over  the  chord 
of  the  tympanum,  and  produced  immediate 
effects,  the  patient  experiencing  a  loud  bul- 
ling in  the  ear.  The  sense  of  taste  com- 
menced to  be  re-established  at  the  third 
application,  which,  to  the  anatomist  and 

{ihysiologist,  Is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  throws 
ight  upon  the  origiu  of  tho  cord  of  t.io 
tympanum,  and  tho  use  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  After  seven  or  eight  applications 
the  patient  beard  tho  sonud  of  a  drum,  and 
afterwards  of  church  bells,  and  then  of 
house  bells,  and,  finally,  of  the  human 
voice.  To  complete  the  cure,  it  was  only 
needful  to  translate  his  movements  or  ges- 
tures into  language,  and  M.  Magendie 
hoped  Anally  to  succeed  by  carrying  the 
extremities  of  the  wire  conductors  over  the 
laryngeal  nerves.  It  is  essential,  M.  Ma- 
gendio  remarked,  that  there  be  established 
an  immediate  contact  between  the  nerve 
and  the  conducting  wire,  and  that  might  be 
accomplished  without  difficulty,  for  the 
chord  of  the  tympanum  is  the  only  nerve 
which  creeps  (ratnpe)  towards  the  exterior. 
With  respect  to  the  other  nerves,  we  might 
readily,  after  a  little  practice,  accomplish 
our  object,  by  penetrating  their  traject  with 
a  needle,  to  which  the  conducting  wire  is 
to  bo  applied. 

M.  Houx  adverted  on  this  occasion  to  two 
observations  which  had  just  been  made,  one 
of  which  tended  to  confirm  the  impressions 
of  M.  Magendie  upon  the  importance  ol 
establishing  an  Immediate  contact  between 
the  conducting  wire,  and  that  part  of  the 
nerve  upon  which  the  intended  action  is  to 
lie  made*  The  first  case  cited  by  M.  ttoux, 
was  that  of  a  young  female  who  bad  been 
attacked  with  Pott's  disease  {mal  rfe  Peit) . 
and,  consequently,  with  paraplegia.  By 
means  of  a  galvanic  current,  which  whs 
established  by  passing  the  extremity  of  the 
conducting  wire  to  the  spinal  marrow,  the 


power  of  motion  was  completely  re-esta- 
blished. The  second  cave,  one  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  facial  nerve,  was  accompanied  by 
a  very  disagreeable  sensation  upon  the 
tongue,  effected  through  the  same  agency, 
and  upon  that  side  only.  M.  Roux  advert- 
ed to  the  latter  fact,  as  tending  to  excite  a 
contrary  impression  with  rcs|icct  to  the 
restoration  of  the  taste,  by  the  medium  of 
galvauism  upon  the  chord  of  the  tympanum. 
We  cannot  agree  with  M.  Roux  in  the 
inference  which  he  draws  in  the  last-men- 
tioned case,  because,  generally  speaking,  in 
our  efforts  for  the  re-establishment  of  any 
of  the  senses,  it  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
]>ect  unilormity  in  the  symptoms,  though 
we  may  have  reason  to  anticipate  favour- 
able results. 


RRIf  AUKARLS  CONTRACTION 

AMD 

DEGENERATION   OF  THE  COLON. 

Tim  subject  of  the  following  case 
was  a  woman,  forty-nine  years  of  age, 
six  feet  in  height,  extremely  fat,  mother 
of  eleven  children,  who  were  brought 
forth  under  favourable  cimiunituiic«»s.  ilor 
dis|H>siiioii  was  fretful  and  impatient, 
though  she  was  active  and  benevolent, 
and  had  opportunities  of  much  tran- 
quillity in  her  situation  of  life.  Eight  years 
ago  she  had  a  bilious  fever,  which  confined 
her  during  three  months  to  her  bed,  since 
which  time  her  health  had  been  indifferent, 
es|>ecially  during  the  last  few  months.  She 
now  coutplteiiied  of  flatulence,  ami  severe 
pain  in  the  left  hip,  which  imjiedcd  her 
walking,  and  forced  her  to  lie  upon  the  left 
side.  She  experienced  a  dragging  pain  in 
the  pelvis,  and  also  a  distressing  constric- 
tion on  the  left  of  the  iliac  region,  extend- 
ing transversely  to  the  umbilicus,  and  thence 
towards  the  thorax,  so  as  to  occasion  great 
dyspmca,  and  threatening  suffocation.  At 
this  pci  iod  she  was  visited  by  Dr.  Ilauff  for 
the  first  time,  i.  e.  upon  the  10th  of  October 
1835,  when  he  found  that  the  face  was  red, 
the  pulse  full,  but  not  frequent,  the  abdomen 
pliant,  and  the  motions  scanty  and  costive  in 
their  nature.  She  had  no  appetite;  the 
tongue  was  loaded  with  a  white  sorties;  she 
was  very*  thirsty,  and  the  skin  was  hot,  and 
covered  with  perspiration. 

Refreshing  beverages  were  prescribed, 
and  also  bitter  aperient  pills,  and  encmata 
were  prepared  from  succory,  to  which  asa- 
fustida  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling flatus.  The  affected  hip  was 
wrapjied  in  tow.  This  treatment,  assisted 
by  a  mild  diet,  was  continued  forvome  weeks, 
and  effected  transient  ameliorations  of  the 
symptoms* 
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On  the  5th  of  November  following,  the 
Invalid  became  very  anxious,  and  dejected 
In  spirits,  and  ■uttered  paint  under  the  form 
of  cramps  in  the  abdomen. 

Three  days  afterwards,  soon  after  par- 
taking of  her  morning  coffee,  she  left  the 
house,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  was  found 
dead,  lying  upon  her  stomach  on  the  bank 
of  a  neighbouring  river. 

It  was  then  mentioned  that  ber  father  had 
three  weeks  before  attempted  to  drown  him- 
self, but  was  taken  alive  out  of  the  water. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  hanged  himself. 

Upon  inspection  the  body  of  this  female 
was  found  to  be  very  fat.  The  cranium  wns 
thick,  hard,  and  without  a  trace  of  diploe; 
the  cerebral  veins  were  gorged  with  blood, 
the  vessels  of  the  dura  nmtcr  were  injected 
even  to  the  smallest  ramifications,  and  the 
threo  membranes  were  unusually  thick. 
The  brain  was  extraordinary  in  volume, 
heavy,  and  firm  in  texture.  The  choroid 
plexus  contained  much  blood,  and  many 
small  hydatid  tumours.  The  cerebellum 
was  equally  Ann  and  heavy ;  its  membranes 
were  injected,  anil  the  cortical  substance  Op  all  diseases  usually  classed  under  the 
was  of  a  remarkably  dark  gray  colour.  The  head  endemic*  there  is  none  more  truly  so,  or 
spinal  marrow,  from  its  origin,  was  unusually   of  which  the  habitudes  havo  been  so  aeru- 


largo  fatty  knots,  and  when  cut  into,  this 
portion  of  the  intestine  presented  thick, 
firm,  white  walls,  without  distinction  of  the 
different  tunics,  and  it  had  the  appearance 
of  a  fibrinous  membrane.  The  internal 
surface  was  white  and  smooth,  having 
neither  folds  nor  follicular  adhesions.  It 
contained  a  whitish  mucus  and  some  feces. 
Its  caliber  was  so  contracted  as  not  to  ad- 
mit, at  certain  parts,  a  large  swan  quill, 
whilst  in  other  parts  it  could  receive  the 
little  finger.  The  rectum  was  dilated,  but 
unchanged  in  structure.  The  kidneys  were 
large  and  firm,  and  each  contained  a  small 
cyel  near  its  convex  margin.  The  urinary 
bladder  contained  no  urine,  and  was  healthy 
in  appearance.  The  genital  organs  showed 
nothing  remarkable. — Heidelberger  Kli*i$che 
Annalen,  1830,  lcr  vol.  No.  2. 


CAUSE  AND  DIMINUTION  OF  AGUE. 


Arm  in  lH  texture.  The  lungs  did  not  ad 
here ;  they  were  "  marbled  "  with  a  black 
tint  and  distended  with  air.  They  were 
crepitating  and  loose  in  texture  at  their  pos- 
terior margin,  and,  upon  section,  a  little 
black  blood  flowed.  No  other  change  was 
found  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  Upon  cut- 
ting across  Ihc  trachea,  about  half  an  ounce 
nf  water  escaped.  Nothiug  was  found  in 
the  bronchial  branches.  The  pericardium 
was  envclo|icil  in  a  thick  layer  of  frit.  The 
heart  was  also  charged  with  fat.  The  right 
ventricle  contained  a  small  quantity  of  black 
blood:  tho  left  ventricle  was  empty,  and 
the  two  cavities  were  of  a  deep  brown- 
red  colour;  the  walls  were  thickened  and 
Arm;  the  tricuspid  valves  were  partly  in- 
durated and  partly  cartilaginous.  The  sub- 
cutaneous layer  of  fat  of  the  abdomen  was, 
generally  speaking,   al>ont  two  inches  in 


rulcly  ascertained,  than  ague.  Although  ig- 
norant of  the  naturo  of  tho  actual  agent  that 
produces  this  disease,  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  principal  circumstances  amid  which 
it  originates,  insomuch  that  we  can  always 
predicate,  wiib  considerable  certaiuty,  upon 
examining  any  locality,  whether  or  not  the 
inhabitants  there  residing  are  subject  to 
this  n flection.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state,  that  the  particular  situations  liable  to 
ague,  arc  those  which  contain  marshes,  or 
arc,  at  least,  low  and  flat,  containing  much 
stagnant  water  in  pools  or  ditches,  &c. 

As  the  topographical  account  of  the 
Landsend,  in  Cornwall,  characterizes  the 
whole  district  as  hilly,  dry,  and  almost  de- 
void of  anything  like  marshy  lands  or  stag- 
nant waters,  any  one  would  be  led  to  predi- 
cate its  comparative  immunity  from  ague : 
and  this  prediction  is  proved  to  be  correct 


thickness.    All  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum   by  the  actual  history  of  the  district.    In  the 


presented  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of 
adipose  membrane.    The  stomach  was  dis- 
tended, and  contained  half  a  pint  of  water, 
mixed  with  alimentary  substances,  which 
had  undergone  no  change  in  texture.    The 
liver  was  voluminous,  heavy,  and  Arm,  and 
contained  much  blood ;  it  was  in  other  re- 
spects in  a  healthy  state,  as  also  wore  the 
pancreas,    spleen,    and    small    intestines. 
The    caccim    was    much    extended.     The 
ascending  transverse  and  descending  colon, 
to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  represented  a  sort  of 
bent  whitish  cylinder,  surrounded  by  fat 
over  two  thirds  of  its  circumference,  vary- 
ing in   volume   from    one   half   to  three 
qoarters  of  an  inch.    When  the  colon  was 
smoothed  exteriorly,  it  was  found  to  be 
garnished  throughout  its  whole  extent  with 


Penzance  Dispensary  Reports,  only  three 
cases  are  recorded  in  a  period  of  seventeen 
years,  and  among  upwards  of  6800  patients. 
During  my  residence,  only  one  case  occur- 
red at  the  Dispensary ;  and  this  is  the  only 
one  witnessed  or  heard  of  by  mo  during 
that  |ieriod.  In  the  eleven  years  subsequent 
to  my  residence,  not  a  single  case  was  en- 
tered nn  tho  DMpcttftary  hooks.  The  oldest 
practitioner  in  the  district  had  never  known 
a  single  case  to  occur  in  the  town  of  Pen- 
zance, in  a  practice  of  fifty  years.  The  case 
witnessed  by  me,  occurred  in  the  person  of 
a  fisherman  from  the  parish  of  St.  Paul.  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  two  cases  that  are  recorded  on  the 
Dispensary  books,  before  my  connection 
with  it. 
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AGUE.— NECK  OP  THE  UNI M PRE G NATE D  UTERUS. 


"  Tho  tamo  almost  complete  exemption 
from  Intermitting  fever,  not  only  during  the 
period  of  my  residence  in  Cornwall,  but  for 
many  years  previously,  was  confirmed  to 
me  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  practitioners 
in  the  district.  Hardly  a  case  bad  been 
wltneesed  by  them' for  a  dozen  years,  and 
very  few  indeed  for  twenty  years  t  scarcely 
any  of  tho  yoiingor  practitioners  hail  seen  a 
case  of  the  disease. 

And  yet  this  Immunity  from  ague  is  only 
a  comparatively  recent  feature  iii  the  medi- 
cal history  of  the  district.  All  the  older 
surgeons  were  familiar  with  the  disease  in 
their  earlier  practice.  Forty  years  before 
the  period  of  my  inquiries,  each  practitioner 
saw  many  cases  every  year:  one,  "about 
thirty  in  a  twelvemonth;"  another,  "five 
or  six  every  spring  and  fall ;"  and  a  third, 
Ma  great  many;"  and  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  medical  tradition,  throughout  the 
district,  went  to  establish  the  general  pre- 
valence of  the  disease  in  the  days  of  their 
fathers.  The  same  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  has 
been  progressive ;  a  fact  also  illustrated  by 
the  official  registers  of  the  DUpensary.  In 
the  three  years  from  1810  to  1813,  two 
cases  occurred;  in  the  three  years  from 
1819  to  1822,  one  case  occurred;  in  the 
eleven  years  from  1823  to  1833,  not  one  case 
occurred. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  causes  commonly  assigned  for  the  de- 
crease of  ague  In  England,  during  the  last 
and  the  present  centuries,  for  the  decrease 
is  general,  viz.  the  draining  of  marshes  and 
wet  ground*,  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands, 
the  improved  cleanliness  of  tho  habitations 
of  the  poor,  Ac.  arc  correct ;  and  no  dnnht 
all  these  have  operated,  moroor  less,  in  litis 
district;  still  there  seems  something  else 
wanting  for  the  eompleto  elucidation  of  the 
change  that  has  so  universally  taken  place 
in  this  respect.  At  no  period  could  there 
have  existed  marshes  to  any  extent,  or  stag- 
nant ditches  or  ponds,  or  even  wet  lands,  in 
any  part  of  this  district.  Certainly,  causes 
of  this  kind  could  not  nt  any  timo  have 
existed  in  a  greater  degreo  than  they  now 
oxist  in  Scotland,  where  ague  is,  and  al- 
ways has  hccti,  totally  unknown. 

None  of  the  practitioners,  old  or  young, 
had  ever  met  with  a  case  of  ague  in  a 
miner,  or  streamer,  which  could,  with  any 
degree  of  probability,  be  attributed  to 
causes  immediately  connected  with  the  oc- 
cupation of  such  persons.  And  this  is  a 
curious  and  important  met,  as  proving,  in 
a  very  decided  manner,  that  neither  impute 
air  simply,  nor  wet.  nor  the  alternation  ol 
cold  a:id  heat,  nor  ull  these  combined,  can 
give  rise  to  fevers  of  this  type.  A  strcamci 
is  a  enrface-  mi  nor,  who  searches  for  tin  on 
in  the  uiluvial  soil  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the 
banks  and  in  the  channels  of  the  numcroiu 
ttreamt  of  the  district.     His  employment 


necessarily  exposes  him  to  much  wot.— 
From  a  Sketch  of  the  Medical  Topography 
of  the  Landsend,  by  Dr.  Foaaas,  of  Chi- 
chester, in  vol.  4   of  the   Trent,  qf    the 
Prov.  Med.  Auoe.t  1836,  page  183. 
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Archive*  QbUrale*  tie  Midtcine, 
April,  May. 

The  two  last  numbers  of  this  Journal  con- 
tain the  following  original  articles : — 

April.— 1st.  Observations  on  Hernia,  from 
the  Lectures  of  Professor  Gkudy  at  St. 
Louie. 

2nd.  Description  of  tho  Neck  of  the  Uterus 
in  the  young  unimpregnatcd  female  who 
has  never  borne  Children;  by  M.  Ma*c- 
o'liapiNK. 

3rd.  Researches  on  a  certain  Form  of  Dila- 
tation, with  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart. 
Memoir  presented  to  the  Instltut  by  M. 
Beau. 

4  th.  Observations  on  some  Cases  of  Diffi- 
cult Labour,  by  M.  Bssnikr. 

May.  -  5th.  On  Absorption  of  the  Pla- 
centa, by  M.  Maslieuhat-Lagkuabd. 

fith.  Some  Observations  on  Phlebitis  after 
Accoticli incut,  by  M.  Outlay. 

7th.  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the 
Pancreas,  by  M.  Moxdieeb. 

2.  NECK  OP  THE  UTERUS  IN  YOUNG  PR- 
MALES  WHO  HAVE  KKVEa  BEEN  PBEQ- 
NANT. 

When  the  neck  of  tho  uterus  is  examined 
with  tho  speculum  iu  a  young  female  who 
has  uevor  been  pregnant,  it  presents  itself 
uttder  the  form  of  a  small  button  situated 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  litsle  above  the  axis,  of 
the  vagina ;  its  colour  generally  harmonizes 
with  that  of  the  vagina,  and  is  never  vivid 
in  a  state  of  health.  The  orifice  exhibits  a 
round  or  triangular  slit,  always  very  small, 
uud  llio  horizontal  and  vertical  diameters 
arc  constantly  of  un  equal  size.  Its  dimen- 
sions may  ho  estimated  in  the  following 
mnniicr : — Diameter  of  the  neck  ut  its  hasis, 
six  to  nine  lines ;  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
the  summit  of  the  neck  to  its  base,  eight  to 
ten  lines;  The  diameters  of  the  orifice  (os 
tincae)  seldom  exceed  from  ouo  to  two  lines. 
However,  this  general  description  admits  of 
some  exceptions,  thus,  twenty-nine  young 
unimpregnatcd  women  weic  examined  with 
the  speculum,  and  of  these,  seven  were  fouud 
exceptional,  tlte  nci'k  in  four  cases  being 
voluminous,  and  in  three  nearly  flattened. 
In  two  cases  the  os  tinea*,  instead  of  bciug 
round  or  triangular,  was  nearly  linear,  hut 
the  slit  did  not  exceed  one  to  two  lines  iu 
breadth.  The  subject's  ago  seems  to  have 
no  influence  on  the  dimensions  of  the  neck 
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of  tbe  uterus ;  on  the  contrary,  the  form 
and  fixe  of  the  neck  are  at  once  influenced 
by  one  or  more  pregnancies.  It  is  more 
large,  and  more  or  less  flattened  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  diameters  of  the  hnsc  nlways 
exceed  the  degree  of  projection  of  the  neck 
into  the  vagina.  Its  mamcllatcd  shape  is 
lost,  and  the  orifice  almost  always  assumes 
the  linear  form.  The  length  varies  from 
three  lines  to  six  or  eight,  or  even  twelve. 
The  transverse  diameter  is  usually  straight, 
but  in  some  cases  sinuous  and  irregular. 
The  greater  or  less  number  of  children 
which  a  woman  may  have  borne,  does  not 
make  much  difference  in  the  orifice  $  how- 
ever* we  may  affirm  that  the  neck  becomes 
large,  and  tho  os  tinea:  widened,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  Inboitrs,  hut  this  rule 
admits  of  numerous  exceptions. 

Amongst  cighty-thrco  women  examined 
with  the  speculum  by  the  author,  six  hap- 
pened to  be  pregnant ;  the  details  of  three 
cases  only  were  preserved ;  in  these  three 
cases  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was  more  or 
less  voluminous  and  soft ;  the  lips  of  the  os 
tinctc  tumid ;  in  two  of  them  the  orifice  was 
so  dilatnhle  as  to  ndmit  the  end  of  a  large 
brush.  This  latter  circumstance  is  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  was  not  found 
in  a  single  case  amongst  the  remaining 
seventy-seven  tin  impregnated  women. 

The  foregoing  observations  of  M.  Marc- 
d'Espino  are  founded  on  the  results  of  120 
cases,  in  which  the  speculum  was  regularly 
employed  as  a  means  of  exploration ;  they 
afford  matter  of  considerable  interest,  and 
deserve  to  he  compared  with  future  inves- 
tigations. The  toucher  nloue  is  finite  in- 
sufficient to  clenr  up  muiiy  of  the  questions, 
whether  medico-legal,  or  simply  medical, 
that  may  present  themselves  upon  this 
point,  and  the  science  is  indebted  to  tbe 
author  for  having  added  the  results  of  his 
experiments  with  the  speculum. 

3.  PARTICULAR  FORM  OP  DILATATION,  WITH 
ItYFRRTROPIIT,  OP  THE   UK  ART. 

Cue.— On  the  2nd  of  July,  1834,  a  woman, 
forty-two  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the 
Hopiial  Necker,  with  evident  symptoms  ol 
pericarditis — vis.  extreme  dyspnoea,  small 
irregular  pulse,  fainting,  palpitations,  se- 
vere |>airi  over  the  precordial  region,  with 
matity  extending  over  a  large  surface ;  tin 
disease  commenced  on  the  17th  of  June,  In 
a  sudden  pain  in  the  side  and  dyspmua. 
During  the  first  week  after  her  ndmis-inn 
into  the  hospital,  the  symptoms  were  re 
lirvcd  by  nut i phlogistic  men* tires,  hut  tl  c 
patient  was  seized  with  a  double  pleurisy, 
and  died  on  the  12th  of  July. 

On  examining  the  cavity  of  the  chest  tin 
peticartltnm  was  found  considerably  di lived, 
and  corresponded  with  exactness  to  the  «pace 
occupied  by  the  dull  souud  during  life.  There 
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was  no  fluid  in  its  sac,  bat  the  distention 
was  produced  by  the  heart,  which  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  adherent  on  all  sides 
to  tho  fibrous  sac,  by  the  medium  of  ascmi- 
cartilnginous  membrane  about  an  Inch  in 
thickness.  The  heart  measured  five  inches 
at  the  base ;  its  length  was  six  inches  and  a 
hnlf.  It  was  soft  in  tissue,  and  flattened  by 
the  effects  of  its  wciirht.  This  remarkable 
volume  depended  chiefly  on  tho  dilatation 
of  its  cavities,  the  walls  of  which  were  hy- 
pertrophied.  The  internal  membrane,  and 
the  different  valves  and  orifices,  were  in  a 
normal  state. 

a  M.  Bean  describes  four  other  cases  of  a 
similar  nature ;  all  presented  more  or  less 
considerable  actlvo  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
coinciding  with  extensive  adhesions  between 
that  organ  and  the  pericardium  ;  he  there- 
fore asks,  whether  the  augmentation  of  tho 
heart's  volume  does  not  in  these  cases  de- 
pend on  the  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  resolves  the  question  affirma- 
tively. But  how  does  inflammation  of  tbe 
fibrous  sac  produce  active  dilatation  of  tho 
heart?  M.  Beau  thinks  this  may  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  manner :  -  In  tho 
commencement  of  the  disease  the  peri- 
cardium is  distended  by  a  fluid,  which  at  a 
later  period  is  converted  into  a  false  mem- 
brane, uniting  the  two  opposite  serous  sur- 
faces ;  hence  arises  a  double  movement  of 
traction,  effected  ou  one  side  upon  the  peri- 
cardium, on  the  other  upon  the  heart  ittclf, 
a  movement  which  is  also  favoured  by  the 
tendency  of  the  two  organs  to  approach, 
and  fill  up  the  vacuum  left  by  the  ulisorl>cd 
fluids.  Thus  the  volume  of  the  heart  is 
enlarged  equally  on  all  sides,  for  tho  adhe- 
sions were  nearly  universal ;  while  tho  hy- 
pertrophy depends  on  the  circumstance  first 
pointed  out  by  Corvisart— viz.  the  want  of 
sufficient  muscular  force  to  propel  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  blood,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by 
the  psctido-  membranous  adhesions. 

On  scat  citing  the  works  more  particularly 
dedicated  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  author 
of  the  memoir  now  before  us  has  assembled 
thirty-five  cases  of  complete  adhesion  of  the 
pericardium,  coinciding  with  active  dilata- 
tion, while  the  same  works  furnish  only 
eight  cases  in  which  complete  adherence 
whs  not  attended  with  a  change  in  tho 
heart's  volume. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
writers  on  diseases  of  the  heart  have  touched 
upon  the  possibility  of  active  dilatation  be* 
itiK  produced  by  adhesions  of  tho  cential 
rircidaiiiig  organ  to  its  fibrous  envelope. 
Corvisart  merely  notices  the  coinciilcnec, 
without  any  idea  of  connecting  thiso  two 
eircumstnncc-s  ns  cause  and  effect:  and  M. 
Uonilhiud  comidcrs  the  hypci  trophy  rather 
is  produced  by  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion to  the  muscular  tissue  of  tho  heart. 
However,  HaHer  {PhytioL  1. 1,  p.  289)  dit> 
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tlnctly  mentions  these  tithes  Ions  as  a  cause 
of  dilatation,  "lnde  (says  the  great  phy- 
siologist) in  pluribus  exexnplis  ptrawjtlum 
eorfitU  eui  pericardium  comnatum  met. ' 

Dilatation  of  the  heart,  when  the  effect 
of  adhesion  to  the  pericardium,  differs  from 
other  hypertrophies  by  the  following  ana- 
tomical characters. 

1st.  The  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  In 
general ;  that  is  to  say  though  the  different 
cavities  aro  enlarged  and  their  walls  thick- 
ened, there  is  no  change  in  the  mutual  re- 
lation of  capacity  between  one  part  and 
another ;  the  change  affects  all  the  cavities 
in  an  equal  proportion.  In  active  hyper- 
trophy from  contraction  of  an  orifice,  the 
hypertrophy  generally  is  confined  to  the 
cavity  Immediately  behind  the  contraction. 

2nd.  The  heart  is  soft  and  flaccid.  This 
depends  partly  on  Its  great  dilatation,  and 
partly  probably  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  hypertrophy  Is  formed.  In  other  hy- 
pertrophies the  tissue  of  the  heart  Is  firm 
and  compact. 

3rd.  The  heart  occupies  Its  normal  posi- 
tion, gently  Inclined  from  right  to  left. 
This  also  is  peculiar  to  cases  of  hypertrophy 
from  adhesions :  in  other  forms  the  heart  is 
placed  in  a  very  ohliuuu  position,  nearly  ly- 
ing on  the  diaphragm. 

These  are  the  priucipal  points  which  dis- 
tinguish the  form  of  hypotrophy  described 
by  the  author  from  all  others.  As  to  the 
history  of  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of 
this  form  of  the  disease,  we  must  wait  un- 
til further  researches  throw  more  light  upon 
a  subject  which  is  here  merely  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  future  observers. 

5.   ADSORPTION   OK  Til*    PI.ACKNTA. 

The  object  of  this  rather  long  memoir  is 
to  prove  tbe  possibility  of  the  retained  pla- 
centa being  absorbed  without  the  produc- 
tion of  auy  accident ;  a  fact  doubted  by 
many  accoucheurs  and  chiefly  combated 
by  Madame  Boivin. 

The  author  cites  several  cases  from 
Nscgele,  Solomon,  and  (inhillot,  and  detail* 
one  which  occurred  near  the  cud  of  the 
year  1834,  in  the  new  hospital  for  mid- 
wifery, established  opposite  the  school  of 
medicine.  An  alarming  hemorrhage  coming 
on  after  delivery,  necessitated  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand  for  the  extraction  of  the 
placenta ;  but  this  latter  body  adhered  so 
firmly  to  the  uteru*,  that  M.  Dubois  was 
able  to  extract  only  a  portion :  this  manoeu- 
vre stopped  the  bleeding  for  a  short  time, 
after  which  it  returned  as  violently  as  before; 
the  hand  was  again  introduced  nnd  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  phiceuta  picked  away : 
the  bleeding  now  ceased ;  but  a  second  re- 
lapse rendered  it  again  ncccssarry  to  pass 
the  band  into  the  uterus;  the  poitiou  of 
placenta  however  which  remained  in  spite 
of  these  repeated  efforts  to  remove  it,  was 


considerable.    Por  the  first  few  days  no  un- 
pleasant symptom  occurred ;  but  on  the  7th 
day  a  large  clot  of  blood  came  away  and 
was  followed  by  hemorrhage,  sufficiently 
violent  to  bring  on  fainting.    On  tbe  9th 
day,  repetition  of  the  hemorrhage,  which 
was  less  violent  and  soon  subdued.    From 
this  time  no  accident  presented  itself,  and 
the  woman  soon    left    tbo   hospital   wclL 
During  her  stay  the  caso  was  observed  by 
M.  Dubois  with  the  greatest  care;  the  Uneu 
examined  every    day;  tbe  clots  of  blood 
washed  and  dissolved  in  water,  but  no  trace 
of  placenta  or  organised  substance  could  bo 
discovered.    We  are  therefore  compelled  to 
admit,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  several 
celebrated  accoucheurs,  that  in  certain  cases, 
rare  indeed,  a  portion  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  placenta  is  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed. 

6.  PHLEBITIS  AFTBR  0BL1VBBY. 

Uterine  phlebitis  occurring  Immediately 
after  delivery,  and  constituting  one  of  the 
forms  of  what  is  commonly  termed  puerpe- 
ral fever,  Is  a  disease  of  a  very  fatal  nature, 
and  physicians  have  but  seldom  an  oppor- 
tunity of  determining  by  examination  of 
the  dead  body  by  what  process  nature  cflccts 
a  cure  iit  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  re- 
sult is  not  immediately  fatal.  The  following 
resume  of  M.  Du play's  observations  upon 
this  point  are  therefore  interesting,  inas- 
much as  the  author  proves  that  when  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  are  inflamed  and  sup- 
purate, a  cure  may  take  place  by  obliteration 
of  the  diseased  vessel.  The  following  case, 
which  we  abridge,  furnishes  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  proposition  just  advanced  : — 

Owe.  — J.  D.,  19  years  of  age,  of  good 
constitution,  was  admitted  into  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  de- 
livered oh  the  1st  of  March,  after  a  labour 
of  two  hours'  duration.  The  birth  of  the 
child  was  complicated  by  no  accident.  On 
the  3rd  of  March  the  patient  experienced 
bomo  pViu  in  the  iliac  fossa*,  accompanied 
with  quickness  of  the  pulse:  twenty  leeches 
were  at  once  applied,  and  repeated  again  for 
the  two  following  days.  This  treatment 
brought  down  ilie  fever  and  removed  all 
local  pain;  but  diarrhoea  with  tenesmus  now 
set  in,  with  murks  of  chionic  enteritis,  and 
the  patient  sank  on  the  40th  day  after  la- 
bour. On  examining  the  body,  several  ul- 
cerations were  discovered  in  the  great  In- 
testines ;  the  uterus  was  nearly  of  its  nor- 
mal size ;  its  tissue  was  nor  u  it.  I ;  the  inner 
fiuluio  rosy  and  free  from  alteration.  At 
three  dillcrent  points  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus,  near  the 
origin  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  were  per- 
ceived, ramifying  iu  the  substance  of  the 
uterus,  several  small  tubes  of  a  grayish-yel- 
low colour.    On  examining  these  cylinders 
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with  care,  they  were  found  to  consiit  of  the 
uterine  veins,  enclosing  in  their  interior  a 
kind  of  concrete  pus,  nearly  solid,  and  or- 
ganised. This  pseudo-membranous  produc- 
tion adhered  closely  to  the  pnrk'tos  of  tho 
vessels  whose  cavity  It  filled  up.  The  right 
ovary  was  atrophied ;  the  left  also  very  thin ; 
hut  their  tissue  seemed  normal.  The  other 
organs  presented  nothing  remarkable. 

M.  Dnplay  gives  the  history  nf  two  other 
cases  of  uterine  phlebitis,  in  which  the  me- 
chanism producing  tho  cure  of  this  affection 
was  very  evident.  In  all  tho  three  tho 
smeller  venous  trunks  were  completely 
blocked  up  hy  a  pseudo-membranous  forma- 
tion, and  the  transmission  of  pus  to  the 
greater  vessels  thus  prevented.  These  facts 
must  induce  us  to  modify  our  prognosis  of  a 
malady  which  seemed  hy  its  nature  incura- 
ble. The  first  case,  moreover,  demonstrates 
that  traces  of  the  disease  may  be  detected 
in  the  venous  branches  even  two  months 
after  cure. 


JHneatea  0/  the  Uterttt ;  from  the  Clinical 
Lecttiret  delivered  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Pith, 
by  M.  LisraANC.  Collected  by  his  In- 
terne H.  Pauly.  Paris,  BailUerc,  1836. 
8vo.,  pp.  535. 

The  reputation  which  M.  Lispranc  enjoys 
as  a  surgeon  is  very  high,  not  only  in  France 
but  in  Europe.  If  we  are  to  believe  in  his 
own  opinions  of  himself,  the  mantle  of  Du- 
puytrcn  has  fallen  on  his  shoulders,  lie  has 
also  acquired  an  immense  reputation,  and 
what  is  better  for  him  personally,  an  exten- 
sive practice,  in  diseases  of  the  uterus,  upon 
which  for  several  years  he  has  professed 
some  very  ingenious  and  novel  Ideas.  We 
have  already  placed  our  readers  in  posses- 
sion of  M.  Lisfranc's  lectures  on  diseases  of 
the  uterus,  which  were  collected  by  M. 
Pattly  with  his  consent,  and  published  under 
his  inspection  in  the  Gazette  Medicate  for 
the  year  1834.  The  work  now  before  us  is 
little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  those 
lectures ;  it  Is,  however,  much  more  com- 
plete, more  methodical,  and  contains  seve- 
ral details  of  an  Interesting  nature,  which 
the  limits  of  a  periodical  journal  necessarily 
csclodcd  from  the  lectures  as  originally  pub- 
lished. As  it  is  tinncccft*ary  10  nnalyzo  mat- 
ter which  wu  have  no  far  already  produced, 
we  shall  first  merely  cmuiiicimIo  briefly 
the  contents  of  the  volume  now  before  us, 
and  then  take  up  the  consideration  of  a 
chapter  which  M.  Pauly  has  interposed  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  in  which  we  And 


matter  closely  touching,  not  only  a  point  of 
high  surgical  interest,  but  the  honour  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
our  profession. 

The  ••  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  tbo  Uterus  " 
are  divided  into  four  parts. 

In  the  fir ttt  M.  Lisfranc  examines  tho 
surgical  anatomy  of  the  reproductive  organs 
in  the  female,  and  their  principal  anomalies, 
and  then  dcscril>es  various  means  of  explo- 
ration to  be  employed  when  those  organs 
are  diseased,  laying,  of  course,  considerable 
stress  on  the  toucher  and  the  speculum. 
This  first  part  is  extremely  valuable,  as  it 
contains  several  points  of  anatomy  which 
aro  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  the  result 
of  M.  Lisfranc's  extensive  experience  in  the 
exploration  of  the  internal  genital  organs  of 
the  female.  In  the  9eeond  part,  the  author 
gives  a  general  history  of  uterine  disease. 
The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  uterus  Is 
treated  in  a  brief,  but  masterly  manner; 
next  follows  a  discussion  of  the  principal 
causes  which  produce  uterine  disease ;  as, 
for  example,  the  influence  of  age,  of  habita- 
tion, copulation,  labour,  abortion,  the  cri- 
tical age.  suppressed  evacuations,  heredi- 
tary tendencies,  &c. 

To  a  discussion  of  the  causes  follows  natu- 
rally a  description  of  the  symptoms,  prog- 
nosis, and  termination  of  uterine  diseases  in 
general,  with  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  various  methods  of  treatment  employed 
to  combat  them. 

The  whole  of  this  part  contains  a  variety 
of  original  observations,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

In  the  third  part,  M.  Lisfranc  examines 
menstruation ;  this  includes  uterine  hemor- 
rhages independent  of  pregnancy,  and  ter- 
minates with  some  considerations  on  chlo- 
rosis, &c. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  part  com- 
prehends diseases  of  the  uterus,  attended 
with  organic  lesion,  inflammation,  &c. 

In  the  several  chapters  contained  under 
this  division  of  the  work,  M.  Lisfranc  treats 
of  stibinflnmmation  of  the  uterus ;  engorge- 
ments of  various  species,  including,  1st* 
Simple  hypertrophy;  2nd,  Hypertrophy 
with  white  induration ;  3rd.  Scirrhous  en- 
gorgement; 4th.  Tubercular  iuduraiion, 
eruptions,  and  ulceration  of  tho  neck  of  the 
uterus,  with  remarks  on  the  potential  cau- 
tery, which  ho  often  employs  in  these  dis- 
eases.   Haying   described  cancerous,  fun* 
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goat,  and  other  excrescences,  taking  their 
origin  from  the  oe  uteri.  M.  Llstranc  takes 
up  the  great  question  of  amputation  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus ;  and,  finally,  terminates 
with  polypi  and  other  foreign  bodies  situa- 
ted in  the  body  of  the  organ.  So  far  we  have 
nothing  but  praiso  of  an  unqualified  natnro 
to  bestow  on  the  labours  of  M.  Lisfranc, 
•och  as  wo  find  them  detailed  by  M.  Pauly. 
We  can  speak  from  our  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the 
opinions  of  that  surgeon  have  been  repro- 
duced; the  matter  is  almost  all  original; 
the  fruit  of  long  experience,  observation, 
and  experiment.  But  we  have  another 
task,  of  a  painful  nature,  which  our  duty,  as 
an  Independent  journalist,  compels  to  ful- 
fil. We  have  already  mentioned,  that  in 
addition  to  the  "  lectures,"  properly  so 
called,  M.  Pauly  has  given  a  long  chapter 
(exclusively  his  own),  entitled,  M  Apprecia- 
tion of  Resection  of  the  Os  Uteri,  in  a  Thera- 
peutic point  of  view."  This  chapter  con- 
tains several  grave  accusations  against  M 
Llsfranc,  which  we  shall  now  attempt  to 


hands  all  of  M.  Llsfranc's  documents  passed, 
finds  himself  compelled  to  deny,  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
and  he  proves,  not  only  that  M.  Lisfranc  has 
falsified  the  facts  in  a  most  gross  and  shame- 
ful manner,  but  has  painted  the  principal 
circumstances  connovtod  with  the  opera- 
tion, Its  consequences,  accidents,  and  ter- 
mination, in  a  way  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public,  deceive  his  fellow  practitioners, 
and  injure  humanity,  by  describing  the  ope- 
ration as  little  dangerous,  and  almost  al- 
ways successful,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  the 
I  contrary.  These  are  gravo  charges  against 
any  man  of  honour.  Had  they  been  sup- 
ported on  less  convincing  evidence  than 
M.  I'nnly  has  adduced,  or  had  M.  Lisfranc 
made  the  slightest  attempt  at  repelling  tho 
proo/t  contained  in  the  long  article  now 
before  us,  we  should  willingly  havo  taken 
a  different  view  of  the  question,  for  we  de- 
rive no  pleasure  from  exposing  to  the  public 
view  conduct  in  one  whom  we  had  hitherto 
had  so  much  reason  to  resj>cct,  which  must 
not  only  overwhelm  the  guilty  individual 


appreciate  with  the  calmness  and  impar-|with  shame,  but,  from  the  high  rank  he 


tiality  of  a  disinterested  rcviower.  M.  Lls- 
franc's lectures  have  now  been  in  our  hands 
for  several  weeks,  but  we  have  avoided  tak- 
ing notice  of  the  work,  iu  the  hope  that  M. 
Lisfranc  would  make  some  public  answer  to 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
late  interne  and  demonstrator;  no  such 
answer  has  appeared,  and  we  feel  the  more 
bound  to  give  publicity  to  the  following 
details,  because  not  a  tingle  French  medical 
journal  has  as  yet  taken  notice  of  the  heavy 
accusation  against  the  moral  character  of 
the  surgeon  of  La  Pitii.  Our  readers  are 
already  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  am- 
putation of  the  uterus,  so  often  tried  and 
abandoned  by  some  of  the  first  surgeons  in 
Europe,  was,  as  it  were,  reinstated  in  the 
domnin  of  surgery,  by  the  brilliant  success 
ot  M  Lisfranc'*  operations  at  the  Hospital 
of  La  Pitle.  The  method  pursued  hy  M. 
Lisfranc  was  described,  with  all  its  details,  in 
a  paper  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  2nd  of  June  1834.  In  this  document, 
M.  Lisfranc  formally  declared,  that  of  99 
cases  of  amputation  of  tho  neck  of  the 
uterus,  he  cured  84 ;  a  proportion  which 
places  this  operation  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  If  the  results  of  the  cases  were  really 
such  as  M.  Lisfranc  has  represented  them  to 
be*    Fortunately,  M.  Pauly,  through  whose 


unfortunately  Alls,  throw  a  certain  degree 
of  reflected  odium  on  the  profession  at  large. 

The  conduct  of  M.  Pauly  in  exposing  the 
malversations  of  his  patron  and  master,  has 
been  very  severely  criticised  by  professional 
men  on  the  other  (the  French)  side  of  the 
water.  They  charge  him  with  ingratitude, 
envy,  Sec.  We  cannot  join  in  this  opinion. 
In  a  question  which  is  purely  scientific,  all 
considerations  of  a  nature  purely  individual 
or  private  should  be  laid  aside,  and  we 
think  M.  Pauly  richly  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  professional  men  in  braving  the  in- 
dignation, calumny,  and  revenge,  of  the 
powers  that  be,  to  serve  the  interests  of 
humanity  as  he  has  done,  by  proving  "  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth/'  connected  with 
amputation  of  tho  neck  of  tho  uterus.  But 
let  us  come  to  facts. 

The  main  points  of  M.  Llsfranc's  celebra- 
ted memoir  to  the  Institute,  when  candidate 
for  the  place  left  vacant  by  his  great  enemy 
Dupuytren,  were,  1st.— In  99  cases, 84  cures, 
15  deaths;  2nd.  Absence  of  dangerous  he- 
morrhage after  this  redoubtable  operation  ; 
"  no/  a  tingle  patient  (said  M.  Lisfranc)  died 
of  tecondary  hemorrhage," 

In  answer  to  the  ntovo  propositions,  M. 
Pauly  distinctly  proves,  by  a  reference  to 
published  documents,  a  scrupulous  examl- 
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nation  of  papers  now  in  hit  possession, 
and  inquiries  made  at  the  houses  of  indivi- 
duals operated  on  in  town,  and  reputed 
to  be  cured  by  M.  Lisfranc, 

1st.  That  instead  of  99  operations  per- 
formed up  to  the  2nd  of  June  1634,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  existence  of  more 
than  53  operations  up  to  the  1st  January 
1K)6. 

2nd.  That  of  various  patients  operated  on 
Sn  the  Hospital  of  La  Pitie  before  his  time,  it 
Is  impossible  to  recover  any  positive  details. 

3rd.  Of  19  patients  operated  upon  In  town 
[whose  name*  and  addreue*  M.  Pauly  gives 
In  full),  only  one  has  received  any  benefit 
from  amputation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

4th.  Of  these  nineteen  cases  four  died 
within  twenty -four  hourt  after  the  operation, 
and  twelve  of  an  immediate  relapse.  In  two 
other  cases  the  disease  was  only  partially 
extirpated,  and  marched  with  increased  ac- 
tivity after  the  operation. 

5.  Of  9  patients  operated  on  in  the  pre- 
sence of  M.  IVuly,  with  whom  ho  passed 
the  fit  st  twenty-four  hours  as  attendant  in 
case  of  accidents,  sir  were  attacked  with 
violent  hemorrhage,  and  of  these  six  three 
died  within  twenty-four  hours.  Thus,  in 
28  cases,  where  the  results  of  this  operation 
were  ascertained  in  all  their  details  by  M. 
Pauly,  no  less  than  nineteen  perished  almost 
immediately  after  tho  operation. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  a  word  in 
explanation,  to  the  above  facts ;  they  speak 
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London,  Saturday,  July  lb*,  1836. 
The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Pao- 

VINCIAL   MSDICAL    ASSOCIATION    will   06 

held  at  Manchester  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  next,  the  20th  and  21st  instant. 
Earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  assemblage  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  respectability  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  powerful  association,  and  that 
the  opportunity  will  bo  embraced,  of  inti- 
mating to  the  legislature,  and  to  the  minis- 
ters in  particular,  the  opinions  which  am 
entertained  by  the  medical  practitioners  of 
England*  relative  to  the  new  contract  and 
club  system,  which  is  so  strongly  and 
shamefully  patronized  by  the  Board  of  Poor* 
Law  Commissioners*  A  more  favourable 
occasion  for  a  declaration  of  the  opinions  of 
the  medical  body  could  not  be  offered,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  it  wiU  be  seised  with 
avidity,  and  applied  to  a  noble  purpose.  Tho 
existing  system  in  the  Unions,  whether  it 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  medi- 


cal contracts,  or  in  relation  to  the  Pbnny 
for  themselves,  and  are  sufficient  to  deter- 1  Hombuo  Clubs,  is  so  thoroughly  repug- 
mine  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  M.  Ltsfranc's  operation,  and 
the  moral  reputation  of  Its  author.  We 
cannot  conclude,  however,  without  express- 
ing a  ho|)C  that  the  severe  lesson  which  M. 
Lisfranc  has  thus  received  may  not  lie  lost 
ns  an  example.  Without  scientific  integ- 
rity, the  medical  man,  however  high  his  re- 
putation, however  varied  his  talents,  is  but 
a  despicable  charlatan,  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  nourishing  his  own  amour  propre,  or,  with 
Mill  more  culpable  designs,  dresses  up  false 
howl  in  the  guise  of  trtiLh,  ami,  like  tin 
avaricious  wrecker,  lights  up  a  lying  beacon, 
regardless  how  many  human  lives  may  be 
sacrificed,  provided  he  and  he  alone,  enjoys 
the  benefit  derived  from  the- destruction  of 
bis  fellow  creatures.  But,  happily,  justice, 
though  somewhat  lame,  sooner  or  latei 
reaches  the  guilty,  ai.d  society  benefits  by 
the  example  made  of  the  culprit. 


nant  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  claims 
which  the  necessitous  poor  have  a  right  in 
the  hour  of  sickness  to  enforce  against 
ihcir  wealthy  and  fortunate  neighbours, 
that  it  cannot  be  sanctioned  except  by  men 
whoso  better  feelings  have  been  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  cold-blooded  calculations 
which  have  been  inculcated  by  the  modern 
principles  of  political  economy. 

In  addition  to  a  condemnation  of  the 
joiitractand  club  systems,  as  they  have  been 
promoted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  the  Association  should  de- 
nounce in  no  measured  terms  the  conduct 
of  those  practitioners  who,  by  consenting  to 
become  the  realy  agents  and  pliant  tools  of 
the  Commissioners  and  Boards  of  Guardians, 
have  contributed  towards  bringing  the  pro* 
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ment  of  an  improved  system  of  medical  I  was  it  that  he  attended,  according  to  the 


government  in  this  country,  and  they  would, 
consequently,  tako  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
subject,  and,  by  perseverance  and  investiga- 
tion, acquire  such  an  extent  of  knowledge, 
and  such  habits  of  business,  as  committee- 
men, as  would  produce,  within  a  very  short 
period,  a  council  of  the  Grand  Association, 
the  members  of  which  could  not  easily  be 
surpassed  for  industry,  energy,  or  intelli- 
gence. 

Had  we  liecn  able  to  afford  room  for  the 
document  this  week,  it  should  have  had  a 
place  In  our  columns,  hut  as  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  paper  will  bo  freely  circulated 
in  Manchester,  we  may  regret  the  less  our 
inability  to  publish  it. 


A  petition  from  the  surgeons  of  Ando- 
rer,  complaining  that  a  person  now  prac- 
tising in  that  town,  named  William  Wood 
BaAOSHAW,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  diploma  from  the  College  of  Surgeons 
by  fraudulent  means,  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  evening. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  is  subjoined.  In  the 
next  Lancet  a  statement  of  the  case,  as  it 
was  given  in  the  House,  will  be  related,  at 
some  length,  together  with  the  reply  of  Sir 
Febdrrick  Pollock  to  the  allegations  of 
the  petitioners.  As  this  inquiry  has  com- 
menced, it  cannot  now  be  closed  until  it  has 
undergone  the  fullest  investigation.  Pri- 
vately, we  have,  and  can  have,  no  feelings 
on  the  subject;  but  on  public  grounds,  in- 
volving, as  it  does  involve,  a  consideration 
of  every  principle  connected  with  the  certi- 
ficate system  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it 
obviously  becomes  a  question  of  paramount 
importance.  As  suspicion  is  thus  attached 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Wm.  Wood 
Uraiiriiaw,  jtistico  towards  Hint  Indivi- 
dual demands  that  the  investigation  should 
not  be  smothered.  We  set  out,  then,  by 
inquiring  of  Mr.  Bradsh  aw  himself,  When 
was  it  that  he  attended,  during  a  period  of 
one  year,  the  Westminster  Hospital »    When 


regulations  of  the  College,  during  two  ses- 
sions, each  extending  from  October  to  May, 
lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology  ?  And 
by  whom  was  it  that  his  certificates  wero 
signed  ?  A  prompt  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions may  have  the  effect  of  relieving  Mr. 
Bradshaw  from  an  unjust  and  cruel  im- 
putation, and  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  from  the  charge  of  having  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  neglect  of  their  duty  towards 
those  members  of  tho  Institution  who  have 
obtained  their  diplomas  by  straight-forward 
honourable  means  :— 

PETITION 
or 

SURGEONS  OF  ANDOVER  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

"  To  the  Honourable  tiir  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled, 

"  The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned 
surgeons  of  Andover  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
showeth, 

"  That  by  the  Charter  of  his  most  gracious 
Majesty  George  the  Thud,  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London  was  incorporated  for 
the  advancement  of  surgery,  and  for  the  ex- 
amination of  surgeons,  with  the  power  of 
granting  them  a  diploma,  attesting  their 
ability  to  use  and  exercise  the  art  and 
science  of  surgery.  Your  petitioners  beg 
leave  to  represent  that  the  examiners  of  the 
College  require  from  each  candidate  pre- 
vious to  his  being  deemed  eligible  for  ex- 
amination, certificates  of  his  having  attend- 
ed certain  courses  of  lectures,  or  two  years' 
hospital  practice  in  tho  country,  with  six 
months'  Attendance  at  an  hospital  in  Lon- 
don, before  he  is  admitted  to  an  examina- 
tion for  his  diploma;  and  your  petitioners 
bcR  leave  further  to  add,  that  there  is  an 
existing  by-law  of  the  said  College  to  this 
effect.  •  That  should  any  candidate  obtain 
his  diploma  by  fraud,  forged  certificate*,  or 
by  any  fraudulent  means,  that  his  name  bo 
erased  from  the  list  of  members.' 

"  Your  petitioners  allege,  that  a  person 
of  the  name  of  William  Wood  ltntd«haw  is 
now  practising  in  the  town  of  Andover,  as 
a  surgeon,  having  obtained  his  diploma  from 
the  College  by  fraudulent  certificates,  which 
your  petitioners  arc  enabled  to  prove  at  the 
bar  of  your  Honourable  House ;  that  during 
the  time  which  his  certificates  testify  that 
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MR.  DRKE.— CONCOURS  IN  FAfcUS. 


lio  was  employed  in  attending  lectures  and 
hospital  practice  in  London,  be  was,  in 
reality,  engaged  as  an  apprentice,  with  Dr. 
Trevor  Morris  of  Chepstow,  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  and  did  not  visit  London  for 
some  years  afterwards,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  period  of  two  or  three  months.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  rcturnod  with  his 
diploma. 

M  Your  petitioners  submit  to  your  Honour- 
able House,  that  although  it  Is  hardly  cre- 
dible, yet  that  it  Is  strictly  true,  that  the 
Council  of  the  said  College  of  Surgeons  have 
refused  to  take  any  proceedings  in  this  case 
although  affidavit*  have  been  presented  to 
them  to  prove  that  the  said  William  Wood 
Bradshaw  never  attended  one  lecture  dur- 
ing the  years  in  which  his  certificates  bear 
date,  and  that  he  did  not  visit  London  for 
some  years  afterwards,  and  then  for  two  or 
three  months  only.  Your  petitioners  sub- 
mit to  your  Honourable  House,  that  the 
College  was  established  to  promote  medicil 
science,  and  discharge  and  accomplish  great 
and  hlghly-beneflciai  objects;  but  the  insti- 
tution would  entirely  fail  in  effecting  those 
desirable  results,  if  such  disgraceful  abuses 
were  allowed  to  pass  unredressed.  After 
two  years  of  investigation,  tho  Council  of  the 
College  have  come  to  tho  extraordinary 
conclusion  that  they  consider  that  it  would 
1k>  inexpedient  to  proceed  further  with  tho 
subject. 

"  Your  petitioners  lastly  submit  to  your 
Honourable  House,  that  they  consider  the 
conduct  of  the  College  in  this  instance  an 
insult  to  those  individuals  who  have  honour- 
ably become  members  of  the  said  College, 
and  who  ought  to  be  protected  in  their 
avocations,  as  surgeons,  from  the  intrigue* 
of  all  iicrsons  who  may  obtain  their  diplo- 
mas by  fraud.  And  trusting  that  your  Ho 
nourablc  House  will  adopt  such  measures  as 
in  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet  for  main- 
taining the  utility  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  the  justly-obtained  professional 
privileges  of  your  petitioners,  they,  as  in 
duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  Ac. 

Richard  11.  Pbkry. 
Gkorok  S.  Paynk. 
II.  Wk.ati.akk. 
RoiiKitr  T.  Latham. 
Gkorok  Wick ii am." 


We  have  neither  leisure  nor  space  this 
week  to  continue  our  observations  on  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Hrkk,  but  long  crc 
this,  it  is  probable  that  that  gentleman  has 
discovered  the  inaccuracies  of  his  data,  and 
the  consequently  erroneous  character  of  his 
conclusions, 


Th*  long-protracted  conoours  for  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Paris,  terminated  on  Saturday  last, 
at  six  o'clock,  in  the  nomination  of  M. 
Uuvkciikt  to  I  ho  ('hair  of  Anatomy,  left 
vacant  by  tho  translation  of  M.  CauvatL- 
niaa  to  that  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  All 
who  are  really  capable  of  appreciating  the 
talents  and  great  acquirements  of  M.  Baas- 
chbt  cannot  fail  to  applaud  this  judicious 
choice.  Diii  aliter  vhum  ett.  We  regret  to 
say  that  tho  nomination  of  tho  successful 
candidate  was  followed  by  very  outrageous 
conduct  on  the  part  of  somo  of  tho  students, 
who  broke  the  windows  of  the  Faculty, 
forced  in  the  doors,  tore  up  the  caps  and 
gowns  of  the  professors,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  proceeded  to  further  vio- 
lence, had  not  the  presencoof  a  strong  party 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  terminated  the  dis- 
graceful scene  by  dispersing  tho  rioters. 
We  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  conduct,  which  was  disapproved  of 
by  all  the  well-thinking  and  respectable 
students  on  the  spot.  M.  Baoc  was  the 
favourite  candidate  of  the  students.  We  can, 
however,  with  difficulty  imagine  that  his 
want  of  success  alono  excited  such  violent 
demonstrations  of  dissatisfaction. 


Omega  has  rightly  conjectured  one  object 
of  the  College  when  he  says  to  the  late  Li- 
centiates, 

"Are  you  to  be  told,  gentlemen,  that  you 
owe  your  false  position  in  the  College  to  a 
policy  of  the  Fellows,  which,  in  selecting 
from  time  to  tiino  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Licentiates  to  incorporate 
among  themselves,  is  contrived  not  so  much 
to  honour  the  individuals  chosen,  as  to 
weaken  tho  licentiate  body  by  subtracting 
what  was  n  credit  to  it,  while  they  attempt 
to  strengthen  their  own  position  by  these 
additions  ?" 


FATAL  STRANGULATED  HERNIA 
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BIRMINGHAM  HOSPITAL. 

A  "  Report  of  the  Out-cascs  Attended  liy 
Mr.  I'arhonb  At  the  Birmingham  Infirmary, 
during  the  year  1835,  is  given  in  the 
*'  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
Association."  Wo  extract  from  the  docu- 
meat  the  following  details.  The  whole  cases 
for  the  year  were  2975.  Of  these,  141  ter- 
minated fatally ;  2.1  of  them  died  from  scar- 
latina; 23  from  consumption ;  13  from  syno- 
chus ;  1 1  from  marasmus ;  1 1  from  chronic 
bronchitis ;  6,  convulsiones  infantum;  4  from 
pertussis;  4  from  pneumonia;  7  from  diar- 
rhoea. The  less  numerous  iti  the  list,  were 
from  various  less  fatal  diseases.  The  fol- 
lowing are  two  of  tho  cases  which  are  given 
in  detail. 


FATAL  STRANGULATED  HERNIA.— NO 
OPERATION. 

The  only  fatal  case  of  hernia  out  of  thir- 
teen cases,  occurred  In  a  woman  sixty-three 
years  of  age.  No  operation  was  performed, 
or  even  recommended,  to  relieve  the  stran- 
gulated intestine.  The  following  arc  the 
dotails  of  the  case.  I  saw  the  patient  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  December 
1835,  when  she  complained  of  sickness  and 
pniu  in  the  bowels,  and  said  that  her  bowels 
had  not  been  opened  for  four  flays.  On 
examination,  1  found  that  she  had  a  ventral 
hernia  immediately  above  the  umbilicus,  and 
almost  as  large  as  a  young  infant's  head ;  it 
wns  somcwhAi  tender  when  pressed,  as  was 
also  the  abdomen  generally.  Moderately 
firm  pressure  reduced  the  hernia  to  nearly 
half  its  sire,  and  a  loud  gurgling  noise  was 
beard  whilst  the  pressure  was  being  made, 
and  likewise  alter  it  was  discontinued,  when 
the  tumour  rapidly  regained  its  former  mag- 
nitude. The  hernia  first  appeared  about  ten 
years  since,  and  has  always  been  irreduci- 
ble. The  patient  suffers  much  from  asthma, 
to  wh ieh  she  has  been  subject  for  many 
years.  So  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  from 
her  own  account,  tdic  bad  several  times  suf- 
fered from  attacks  similar  to  the  present 
our,  but  had  always  l>ecn  relieved  by  pur- 
gative medicine. 

1  ordered  her  to  take  some  calomel  and 
cathartic  extract,  and  to  have  some  clysters 
given  to  her ;  and  in  the  evening  1  saw  the 
patient  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Baynham. 
She  had  vomited  the  aperient  pills,  but  hail 
retained  on  tho  stomach  some  castor  oil ; 
mid  the  clysters  hnd  apparently  merely 
wiimIhmIoiiL  ilm  content*  nl  the  rccLitm.  Tho 
henna  remained  In  the  haiiiu  stiitc,  but  I  lie 
tenderness  there,  and  in  the  bowels  gene* 
rally,  appeared  to  be  rather  greater.  The 
pulse  was  very  slow  and  feeble.  She  now 
complained  that  she  had  lost  the  use  of  the 
right  arm,  and  that  this  loss  of  power  had 
come  on.  suddenly,  about  an  hour  before 


our  visit ;  the  pulse,  however,  in  that  arm 
appeared  to  bo  tbe  same  as  that  in  the  left; 
the  arm  itself  was  quite  warm,  she  moved  it 
about  readily,  and  o|>cncd  and  closed  tho 
ringers.  As  the  patient  was  in  a  slate  of 
considerable  prostration,  and  as  the  intestine 
could  lie  easily  forced  from  tiic  hernial  sac 
into  the  abdomen,  it  was  determined  not  to 
operate  that  evening,  but  to  continue  during 
tho  night  tbe  same  treatment. 

Tho  next  day,  December  16th,  I  found 
that  the  hernia  was  larger,  but  without  any 
evident  increase  of  the  tenderness  there  or 
in  the  belly.    She  had  vomited  frequently 
during  the  night,  and  the  clysters  had  re- 
turned only  slightly  stained  with  feces.  The 
pulse  in  the  left  arm  still  continued  weak 
and  slow.   I  again  examined  the  right  arm, 
which  she  moved  readily  about ;  there  was 
no  pulso  in  any  of  its  arteries  up  to  tho 
subclavian,  just  below  the  clavicle,  and  even 
there  the  pulsation  was  very  feeble;  the 
fingers  and  hand  were  cold,  shrunk,  and 
livid,  and  the  surface  of  the  whole  of  the 
fore-arm  was  insensible,  but  she  complained 
much  of  pain  about  the  elbow  when  that 
joint  was  bent.   As  this  occurrence  of  senile 
gangrene  rendered  the  preservation  of  the 
patient's  life  hopeless,  and  as  she  herself 
was  averse  to  anything  being  done  for  tbe 
relief  of  the  hernia,  1  did  not  recommend 
tho  operation  cither  to  the  patient  or  to  her 
relatives,  but  explained  to  them  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  its  certain  termination  in 
death  in  a  short  time.    I  could  still  press 
tho  incarcerated  intestine-  back  into  the  ab- 
domen, but  it  returned  into  the  hernial  sac 
immediately  that  I  discontinued  the  pres- 
sure.   The  size  of  the  hernia  slowly  but 
regularly  increased,  the  tenderness  there, 
and  in  tho  alMlomctt  generally,  became  more 
acute,  and  the  vomiting  was  almost  inces- 
sant, till  a  few  hours  before  death,  which 
took  place  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th ;  at  which  time  the  coldness,  shrunk 
condition,  and  lividity  of  the  right  arm  had 
extended  some  distance  above  the  elbow, 
but  there  was  no  vesication,  nor  any  line  of 
separation,  between  the  dead  anil   living 
parts. 

Auiopxy. — The  body  was  opened  about 
twenty  hours  after  death.  The  baud  and 
lower  part  of  the  right  arm  exhibited  the 
usual  external  appearances  of  senile  gan- 
grene. The  brachial  artery  was  very  much 
contracted,  appearing  to  be  not  larger  than 
tho  radial;  it  contained  a  small  clot,  not 
adherent  to  its  sides,  which  were  healthy. 
The  coats  of  the  subclavian  artery  were  also 
haillhy,  excepting  Imuiedinlely  below  the 
clavicle,  where  they  were  slightly  diseased. 
The  chest  and  head  were  not  o|K»ncd  :  the 
body  was  very  fat.  There  were  no  exter- 
nal discoloration!  on  the  trunk,  except 
over  the  hernia,  which  had  a  dirty-red  ap- 

ftearance,  but  this  was  observed  during  the 
ast  forty-eight  hours  of  the  patient's  life. 


A3*       ACUTR  PERITONITIS.— WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MANAGERS. 


In  the  hernial  nc  there  wu  a  Urge  mam 
of  omentum,  not  diseased,  and  exhibiting  no 
eigne  of  having  been  tho  eeat  of  any  inflam- 
mation; it  was  nearly  white,  contained 
much  fat,  and  wat  firmly  attached  to  the 
sides,  but  not  to  the  front  of  the  sac,  by  old 
adhesions.  Behind  this  omentum,  and  also 
In  tho  sac,  was  found  a  largo  fold  of  small 
intestine,  distended  with  air,  unite  black  and 
gangrenous.  A  finger  could  Iks  readily 
passed  by  tho  side  of  the  strangulated  intes- 
tine, through  the  neck  of  tho  sac,  into  the 
abdomen ;  and  tho  gangrenous  piece  of  in- 
testine was,  without  difficulty,  prvmed  out  of 
the  sac  into  the  belly.  The  intestine  stran- 
gulated was  a  piece  of  tho  jejunum,  and 
cause  of  the  strangulation  was  a  cord-like 
piece  of  omentum,  about  as  thick  as  a 
finger,  which  extended  from  tho  abdomen 
into  the  hernial  sac,  where  it  was  adherent. 
Between  this  cord-like  piece,  and  a  much 
larger  mass  of  omentum,  likewise  passing 
luto,  and  adherent  to  the  sac,  the  fold  of 
Intestine  had  slipped,  and  been  compressed. 
About  six  or  seven  inches  of  jejunum,  on 
each  side  of  the  strangulated  portion,  were, 
like  that,  black  and  gangrenous,  distended 
with  flatus,  and  apparently  quite  entire; 
but  whon  cut  oj>en  with  the  scissors,  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  intestine  gavo  way 
like  wet  pa|»cr.  The  intestines  generally 
were  dark -coloured,  and  some  folds  of  them 
were  adherent  from  the  soft  and  recently 
effused  lymph,  but  this  effusion  was  neither 
large  nor  general. 


ACUTB    PERITONITIS. 

One  of  the  cases  of  this  disease  appears  to 
be  deserving  of  record,  chicdy,  however,  on 
account  of  the  very  unusual  circumstance 
which  produced  the  fatal  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum.  The  patient,  a 
young  girl,  twenty  years  of  age,  was  a  pros- 
titute of  the  lowest  class.  On  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  being  then  in  labour  of  her  first 
child,  and  in  a  state  of  great  destitution, 
she  was  received  into  the  house  of  an  old 
woman,  herself  too  noor  to  nflbrd  tho  girl 
much  assistance,  and  ignorant,  also,  of  her 
being  in  labour.  In  the  following  night  the 
girl  delivered  herself  of  a  dead  child,  nud  I 
accidentally  saw  her  on  the  succeeding 
Friday,  the  25th.  She  was  then  very  ill 
with  peritouitis,  and  I  wished  her  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  Infirmary,  to  which,  how- 
ever, she  would  not  consent,  till  about  thirty 
hours  before  her  death,  which  took  place  on 
Monday  the  28th.  When  I  first  saw  her  on 
tho  Friday,  I  questioned  her  about  her  la- 
bour, and  she  told  mo  that  the  after- hi  rth 
was  expelled  soon  after  tho  birth  of  I  he  child ; 
lint  tho  examination  of  the  body  iiftor  death 
showed  that,  oil  this  point,  she  was  mislnki  n. 
The  body  was  opened  about  tweuty  hours 
after  death. 


Autop&g. — The  abdomen  exhibited  the 
usual  effects  of  severe  peronltis;  bat  iu  the 
pelvis  there  was  seen,  attached  to  the  uterus, 
a  large,  irregular-shaped,  and  dark-coloured 
substance.  The  uterus  and  its  appendages 
were,  therefore,  carefully  detached  and  re- 
moved from  the  body,  when  this  suhstanco 
wns  found  to  ho  the  phu'ciilu,  partly  dinor- 
ganixed,  and  protruding  through  a  ragged 
and  gangrenous  a|»ortiiro  in  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  larger 
aperture,  there  were  other  similar  holes  of 
a  smaller  sixe,  some  of  which  had  not  pene- 
trated through  the  substance  of  the  uterus. 


WESTMINSTER   HOSPITAL. 

Ir  is  expedient  to-day  to  sketch  tho  knot 
of  'Mewling"  busybodies  who  "confound 
the  politics"  of  this  institution.  We  men* 
tioned  the  other  day  the  "  triumvirate "  of 
the  hospital.  Two  other  persons  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  the  ruling  cabal. 

Dr.  Hallbtt,  the  Pompey  of  the  party,  is 
a  gentleman  of  a  poetic  vein,  to  whom  a 
pass|>ort  should  be  granted  to  that  region  of 
the  literary  li<'S|ieridcsover  which  the  eulo- 
gistic Mr.  Jkkdan  obligingly  presides. 
Nurso  Frkkman  i«  a  busy,  meddling,  good- 
ualiired  piece  of  antiquity,  whoso  ready 
Anger  is  in  every  pic  which  comes  to  table. 
But  what  of  Doctor  Woon  ?  Jobkph  is  the 
terthtm  quid  of  the  argument ;  and  it  there- 
fore requires  a  syllogistic  process  to  ascer- 
tain his  value.  According  to  his  own  ap- 
praisement, Dr.  Wood  is  at  present  a  candle 
under  a  bushel,  whose  futuro  confiscations 
however,  when  once  the  bushel  is  lifted  up, 
will  enlighten  the  councils  of  the  nation,— 
and  who  will  one  day  unquestionably  sit 
enthroned  the  Jupiter  Altitonans  of  Strut- 
ton  Ground,  a  legislatorial  accountant  to 
boot,  skilled  in  Italian  book-keeping  by 
double  entry.  What,  however,  is  his  neigh- 
hours'  estimation  of  his  qualities,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know.  They  mount,  however, 
think  that  arrogaucc  aud  tduillowucs*  form 
chief  characteristics  in  this  great  genius  in 
hospital  affairs. 

The  next  on  the  liwt  ih  an  unhappy  type  of 
"il  penscroso."  Ho  could  not  tsit  to  a 
sculptor  forone  of  the  abbey  cherubim  with 
any  chance  of  success.  This  grotesque 
gentleman  is  a  limb  of  the  law,  who  is  per- 
petually exercising  his  professional  dexterity 
upon  the  existing  code  of  regulations ;  and 
with  such  effect,  that  the  glimmering  of 
wisdom  still  discernible  in  the  system,  must 
soon  he  veiled  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Tho  advantages  of  that  consummation  may 
not  he  considered  equivocal,  for  mo  law  tutut 
he  deemed  heller  than  bad  law. 

Our  friends  Chkkr  and  Wood  have  but 
slight  capacity  for  appreciating  the  medical 
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character.  Could  not  Mr.  Cubs*  be  in- 
duced to  withdraw  hi*  tmilet  from  the  ha- 
rassed official*  of  the  hospital,  and  become  a 
passive  spectator  of  their  proceedings  ?  So 
unhappy  a  contrast  between  namo  and  na- 
ture ia  not  to  be  fonnd  in  a  hurry  again. 

Lord  Viscount  Encombb  is  an  amiable 
nobleman,  whose  labours  in  tho  institution 
become  a  man  of  intelligence  and  ample 
means.  His  lordship  has  recently  been  en- 
gaged in  designing  for  the  Hospital  a  com- 
mon seal,  in  which  is  exhibited  a  superior 
taste  for  the  fine  arts.  But  a  difficulty  now 
presents  itself  which  was  not  contemplated 
before. — that  of  finding  a  we  for  it.  In  a  cor- 
poration which  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  possesses  only  a  few 
thousand  |K>unds  in  the  funds,  and  where 
the  signature  of  a  few  governors  in  abundant 
utuction  for  ail  its  \>ctty  transaction*,  his 
lordship  has  found  his  object  as  unattain- 
able as  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  seal 
has  consequently  been,  by  order  of  the 
Committee,  consigned  to  the  iron  chest,  and 
is  only  to  be  exhibited  on  grand  occasions. 
His  lordship,  however,  tuny  bo  pardoned  for 
supposing  some  latent  virtue  to  be  connected 
with  a  seal,  when  its  magic  power  of  con- 
verting his  grandfather's  numerous  doubt* 
into  solid  certainties  is  recollected.  How- 
ever, his  lordship  is  really  the  most  efficient 
trustee  of  the  Institution. 

Sir  Anthony  Cambisms  has  had  some 
recent  paroxysms  of  — ,  but  we  must 
postpone  the  resort  to  counter-irritation  to 
another  occasion. 


runrtJRA  and  pemphigus. 


George  Grndy,  aged  16,  admitted  March 
5  last,  under  Dr.  Bright.  On  admission 
the  face  was  red,  and  the  left  eye  swollen 
and  ecchymoscd.  The  extremities  were  cold, 
and  the  logs  covered  with  petechia.  Each 
of  the  knuckles  is  con  ted  with  a  vesicle  con- 
taining a  bloody  fluid.  Prom  the  wrist  to 
the  Hlmw  the  fore-nrm  is  covered  with  the 
peU'rhinl  itt;mil;c.  The  frame  generally 
rmaciatcd ;  tongue  clean,  moist,  and  red  at 
the  tip;  pulso  weak  and  jerking;  skin  of 
very  low  temperature;  appetite  good,  bowels 
loose.  Has  had  bloody  evacuations.  Com- 
plain* of  pains  in  his  knees,  shoulders,  and 
along  the  limbs.  About  a  month  since  an 
efflorescence  of  red  spots,  about  the  sir,©  of 
a  pin's  hend,  rnme  out  on  his  legs,  and  his 
Knees  became  tuntroYd.  (fourteen  davs 
afterwards  the  vesicles  appeared  on  his 
knuckles,  and  they  are  gradually  increas- 
ing. His  general  employment  has  been 
that  of  a  porter  in  wine-cellars.  Take  of 
Sulphate  of  Qw/wVi  grs.  xxiv;  Diluted  Sul- 
phuric Acid  ll|xl;  h\fn*ion  qf  Red  Rose* 
*viii.  Mix;  an  ounce  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

He  has   been  in  the  habit   of  drinking 
hrnudy-and-water,  brown-stout,  and  other 


malt  liquors.  About  ten  weeks  ago  he 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  remained 
from  homo  for  three  or  four  days,  during 
which  time  ho  contracted  a  gonorrhoea,  for 
which  lie  applied  to  a  chemist,  who  gavo 
him  mercury  until  his  mouth  became  affect- 
ed and  his  teeth  loose.  Shortly  after  tho 
ptyalHun  he  became  affected  with  paina  in 
the  bones,  principally  those  of  the  large 
joints,  and  subsequently,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  maculation  became  visible. 

9.  The  acid  mixture  disagrees  with  him. 
Ho  complains  of  great  debility.  The  pete- 
chias about  the  hands  appear  better;  tongue 
dry,  and  covered  with  a  brown  fur ;  pulse 
60,  and  small.  To  omit  the  quinia  mixture, 
and  to  take  infusion  of  gentian,  with  soda. 
Low  diet.  A  poultice  of  black  briony-root 
to  be  applied  to  each  hand. 

18.  The.  diet  was  improved  a  few  days 
after  last  notation.  His  health  is  better, 
aud  he  is  accumulating  fat.  The  vesicles 
on  the  knuckles  are  diminishing  in  size. 
He  has  thirst,  and  a  dry  and  pungently  hot 
skin,  lie  has  been  ordered  to  have  daily  a 
pint  of  beef-tea  of  double  strength.  To  have 
three  or  four  lemons  squeezed  into  a  quart 
of  water  for  a  common  beverage. 

'21.  Has  hail  an  attack  of  erysipelas  of 
the  thigh  this  morning.  To  take  of  Ioduret 
qf  Iron  grs.  v  three  times  a  day.  To  repeat 
the  mixture. 

22.  The  patient's  strength  increasing. 

28.  The  vesicles  on  the  knuckles  have 
entirely  gone,  but  be  has  had  a  diarrhoea 
for  the  Inst  two  days.  Ordered  to  omit  tho 
lemonade. 

.'10.  The  thigh  has  now  become  much 
swelled  and  painful.  An  incision  was  made 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  which  afforded  re- 
lief.   No  pus  escaped. 

31.  The  patient  slept  well  last  night.  Is 
not  in  much  pain  this  morning.  To  con- 
tinue the  medicine. 

April  1.  He  passed  a  restless  night.  The 
incision  has  put  on  a  healthy  appearance. 

2.  Is  much  worse  this  morning.  A  largo 
gangrenous  K|»ot  has  appeared  on  the.  mar- 
gin of  the  incision,  and  seems  likely  to 
spread.  Tongue  assuming  a  typhoid  aspect; 
pulse  110;  skin  hot;  unappeasable  thirst; 
great  prostration  of  mind  and  body.  To 
have  three  ounces  of  wine.  Take  of  Car- 
bonate of  A  mmonia,  two  scruples ;  Husham't 
Tincture  of  Bark,  half  an  ounce;  Camphor 
Julep,  eight  ounces.  Mix,  and  let  tho  pa- 
tient have  an  ounce  three  times  a  day. 

3.  Tho  patient  in  tlatn  quo,  Ycspcre. 
Rather  better. 

!i.  Passed  a  restless  night,  and  is  much 
worse  this  morning.  The  gangrene  spread- 
ing over  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Tongue 
dry,  and  coveted  with  a  thick  coating  of 
dark-brown  fur ;  pulse  120,  small,  and  weak. 
To  continue  the  ammoniated  mixture. 

6*.  Died  this  day.  No  pott. mortem  allowed 
by  the  parents. 


MO 
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FOMFHOLTX  DIUTINUS.- FATAL  AESULT. 

Maria  Cowper,  ntat.  37,  admitted  Apnl 
26,  under  Dr.  Burnb.  Three  weeks  since 
the  waa  seized  with  violent  itching  in  the 
pinna  of  both  ears  and  the  adjacent  integu- 
ments ;  this  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by 
largo  vesicles,  or,  more  |»ro|>erly,  hulhc.| 
About  a  week  afterwards,  similar  bladders 
appeared  on  the  arms  and  legs.  They  com- 
menced with  dark  red  s|»ts,  like  flea-bites, 
which  spread.  In  two  days  after  this,  bulla: 
of  from  the  sixe  of  a  hazel  nut  to  a  walnut 
formed  on  the  body,  and  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  their  age,  ruptured,  and  dis- 
charged their  fluid,  leaving  a  red  angry 
oval  or  circular  ulcer,  which  spreads. 

At  this  time  the  eruption  presents  all  its 
various  stages  3  the  arms  and  legs  are  thickly 
studded  with  it.  The  circumference  of  the 
most  advanced  bulla  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  a  five-shilling  piece,  and  is  of  an  angry 
red -brown  or  brick  colour. 

She  reports  herself  as  having  generally 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  she  attributes  her 
present  illness  to  deficient  diet.  She  has 
always  menstruated  regularly,  the  bowels 
are  habitually  confined.  PuUe  weak ;  tongue 
dry  in  the  middle,  whtto  and  moist  at  the 
tides.  Her  sleep  is  disturbed  by  pain.  Or- 
dered pills  as  follows:— Compound  Calomel 
Pill,  and  Comjunmd  Rhubarb  Pillt  of  each  u 
drachm ;  two  oft  hem  to  be  taken  every  night. 
Take  of  Camphor  Julep,  8  ounces ;  7Vnc/.  oj 
Opium,  12  drops ;  three  ounces  of  port  wine 
to  be  given  her  daily. 

28.  The  bowels  confined;  ordered  an  ape- 
rient mixture  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  cf 
magnesia.  A  grain  of  calomel  and  ipeca- 
cuanha every  night. 

30.  The  patient  complains  of  sore  throat 
Is  very  low  and  weak ;  pulse  106,  small  and 
thready ;  tongue  of  a  dec  p.  red  colour  round 
the  edges,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
brown  fur  in  the  middle    The  infusion  of 
rosea  to  he  lined  as  a  gargle.    Take  of  Car- 
bonate of  Ammonia,   1  drachm ;  Compound 
Spirit  of  lavender,  half  an  ounce  ;  Pepper- 
mint Water  ami  Camphor  Julep,  of  each  I 
ounces.    Mix,  and  let  her  tuko  two  table- 
spoonfuls  thrice  a  day.     Twelve  drojw  of 
llattley'u  Solution  of  Opium  to  he  taken  at 
bed  time. 

May  1.  The  sedative  draught  just  men- 
tioned has  had  no  effect,  and  she  still  conti- 
nues in  great  pain. 

14.  The  pompholiginous  vesicles  have 
burst  and  healed  favourably,  and  the  cuticle 
is  now  desquamating. 

15.  To-day  she  is  affected  with  a  frequent, 
short,  and  high  inspiration,  and  hard  anno- 
tating cough,  with  mucous  crepitating 
wheeze,  in  both  lungs.  Take  of  Calomel 
grs.  vj  j  Tartrate  of  Antimony  gr.  j ;  Opii 
gr.  ij.  Mix  and  divide  in  six  pills,  of  which 
the  patient  is  to  take  one  every  three  hours. 


To  take  emollient  diluent  drinks,  and  to 
omit  the  wine. 

16.  Right  long  has  mucous  crepitation 
general,  with  dullish  resonance,  except  at 
the  summit,  and  at  the  anterior  margin. 
The  left  lung  in  the  same  state.  To  be  bled 
to  eight  ounces.    A  blister  to  bo  applied  to 


the  sternum. 

1!).  The  bleeding  has  given  her  great 
relief;  her  pulse,  which  was  yesterday  120, 
is  reduced  to-day  to  102.  The  tongue  is 
still  loaded,  but  moist,  and  she  respires 
more  freely  than  she  has  done  for  some 
timo.  She  expectorates  about  a  pint  of 
frothy  mucus  of  a  deep-brown  colour  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and,  owing  to 
its  viscid  nature,  has  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  it  up. 

18.  Complains  of  her  mouth  being  sore, 
but  she  is  decidedly  improving.  To  continue 
the  remedies. 

19.  The  patient  feels  so  much  better  this 
morning,  that  she  is  permitted  to  omit  the 
pills,  and  the  emollient  pectoral  decoction, 
and  she  is  to  have  the  decoction  of  guaiacum 
and  paregoric  thrice  a  day. 

20.  All  the  bad  symptoms  manifest  on 
the  Hth  instant  havo  returned ;  dyspnoea 
increased  to  a  distressing  degree.  She  has 
pain  over  the  entire  chest  and  abdomen ; 
pulso  105,  smull,  but  resisting;  tongue 
furred ;  bowel*  relaxed.  To  bo  bled  to  eight 
ounce*,  and  to  take  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
tartar  emetic  in  a  mucilaginous  vehicle 
every  two  hours. 

21.  The  venesection  has  afforded  her  re- 
lief, but  the  antimony  disturbs  the  bowels. 
Cough  troublesome,  especially  at  night.  To 
have  the  hydriodate  of  jiotass  mixture  three 
tunes  a-dny,  according  to  the  formula  already 
uuotcd,  as  prescribed  for  Anne  Wheeler 
(page  381). 

22.  Had  a  severe  diarrhoea  during  the 
night.  She  is  much  prostrated  and  ex- 
tremely emaciated.  Her  face  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  the  lipa  bloodless.  To  omit  the 
tartar  einciic.  To  take  ten  grains  of  Com- 
pound Kino  Powder  every  four  hours,  until 
the  diarrlnra  shall  have  ceased ;  after  that 
a  common  dy  mUt  lo  be  given,  and  the 
hytlriodato  of  potu*s  mixture  resumed.  A 
grain  of  opium  to  he  exhibited  at  bed- time. 

23.  No  alteration  for  the  better  has  taken 
place. 

2-i.  Expired  this  morning. 

The  autopsy  was  performed  a  day  or  two 
after  death.  The  bronchial  ramifications 
were  found  full  of  muco-purulent  matter, 
evidently  generated  by  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane.  At  the  ha*c  of  each  lung,  the 
parenchyma  wan  much  injected  with  Mood; 
the  other  portions  of  both  lungs,  as  well  as 
the  pleural  investments,  were  unaffected. 
In  the  pericardium,  a  greater  quantity  of 
aeruui  was  present  than  is  generally  found. 
In  the  abdomen,  a  large  track  of  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  small  intestines,  particu- 
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forty  the  Ileum,  was  inflamed,  but  no  ulce- 
ration could  he  detected.  The  large  intes- 
tines were  much  more  slightly  affected. 
There  was  no  other  morbid  deviation  worthy 
of  notice  in  any  part  of  the  subject. 


NORTH-LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


EXTENSIVE  INJURIES  OP  THE  LEO,  STER- 
NUM, AND  RIBS.— RUPTURE  OP  INTES- 
TINE   AND    ABDOMINAL   PARIBTES. 

James  Hall,  aged  40,  a  labourer,  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  on  the  !)th  of  June, 
in  consequence  of  injuries  sustained  whilst 
at  work  on  the  Jliriniiighnin  railway.  The 
accident  was  cau*cd  by  a  large  fall  of  earth, 
which  crushed  him  against  a  wagon  that 
he  was  loading.  There  was  found  on  ex- 
amination a  very  loose  fracture  of  the  leg, 
apparently  comminuted,  situated  about  two 
inches  above  the  ankle,  on  tho  left  side. 
There  was  also  a  transverse  fracture  of  the 
sternum,  at  the  termination  of  its  upper 
thin! ;  it  was  very  loose,  nnd  the  lower 
fragment  projected-  forward  beyond  the 
superior.  The  mats  of  earth  was  calculated 
to  weigh  about  a  ton.  It  fell  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  He  complains  of  pain 
beneath  the  right  scapula,  and  in  the  same 
shoulder,  no  cause  for  which  can  be  detected. 
There  is  excessive  pain  in  the  left  lumbar 
and  iliac  regions ;  the  pain  is  increased  on 
pressure. 

The  fractured  iimh  was  placed  on  M'ln- 
tyre's  splint;  a  bandage  was  also  passed 
round  the  chest,  and  retained  by  a  scapulary. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  the  time  of 
admission,  but  in  a  few  hours  he  appeared 
to  rally.  Pulse  100,  though  rather  small. 
He  has  expectorated  a  little  bloody  mucus. 
Twelve  p.m.  Dyspnoea;  somo  emphy- 
sema over  the  fracture  of  tho  sternum. 
Catheter  Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
moving  the  urine,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  which,  tinged  with  blood,  was  with- 
drawn. Great  pain  in  the  abdomen ;  pulse 
120,  feeble. 

June  10.  Three  a.m.  Dyspnoea  increased; 
pain  in  the  situation  of  the  broken  sternum. 
Twelve  leeches  applied  to  it. 

Five  a.m.  Pulse  frequent,  irregular,  about 
120;  but  not  easily  counted;  of  good 
strength ;  dyspnoea  urgent ;  anxiously  wishes 
to  lie  on  his  side.  Respiration  best  in  the 
right  lung.  He  was  bled  to  Jxiv,  and  a 
grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  was  given, 
lie  bore  the  bleeding  very  well,  and  the 
dyspnoea  was  much  relieved.  lie  died  at 
eight  a.m.,  thirteen  hours  alter  the  receipt 
of  the  accident. 

Autopty. — A  considerable  ecchymosisover 
the  left  hip,  which  crepitated  on  being  han- 
dled.—Chest.  Emphysema  of  the  left  por- 


tion of  tho  sternum  and  thorax ;  a  quantity 
of  blood  effused  into  the  anterior  mediasti- 
num beneath  the  broken  sternum ;  several 
of  the  superior  ribs  on  each  side  were 
broken,  many  of  them  in  two  places.  A 
copious  extravasation  of  blood  was  found 
beneath  the  pleura  lining  the  intercostal 
muscles ;  a  quantity  of  blood  was  also  ef- 
fused into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The 
left  lung  was  lacerated  opposite  the  frac- 
ture of  the  ribs.  This  will  account  for  the 
htemoptosis,  and  the  dulness  of  respiration 
on  that  side. 

Abdomen. —The  peritoneal  cavity  pre- 
sented the  signs  of  general  inflammatory 
action ;  the  intestines  were  glued  together 
by  recently -effused  lymph.  There  existed  a 
rupture  of  the  small  intestines  opposite  the 
left  iliac  region.  No  fecal  matter  was  ex* 
travaaatcd.  About  a  hand's -breadth  above 
the  centre  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the 
peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  walls  was 
torn,  as  was  also  the  fibres  of  the  transver- 
salis  and  internal  oblique  muscles ;  into  the 
cavity  thus  made  the  omentum  was  pro- 
truded to  the  amount  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  and  was  adherent  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cavity  by  rcccntly-cffuscd  lymph. 
There  was  no  external  mark  corresponding 
with  the  intestinal  injury.  The  parts  are 
preserved  in  the  University  Museum. 

The  tibia  was  broken  across  at  about  the 
junction  of  its  middle  with  its  lower  third. 
Hero  the  bone  was  comminuted,  a  large 
piece  being  separated  from  the  rest,  toge- 
ther with  some  smaller  pieces.  Tho  lower 
cud  of  tho  bone  was  Assured  in  such  a  way 
as  to  divide  the  articulating  surface  of  tho 
tibia  into  three  portions.  These  did  not  move 
one  upon  another,  on  account  of  the  perios- 
teum being  untorn ;  so  that,  had  no  other 
fracture  existed,  this  would  probably  have 
been  overlooked.  The  ankle-joint  was  full 
of  blood  mixed  with  synovia.  The  medul- 
lary cavity  of  the  bone  was  filled  with 
blood,  as  was  also  the  inter-muscular  cellu- 
lar tissue. 


POOR-LAW  MEDICAL  CONTRACTS. 

BUCKS    MEDICAL      ASSOCIATION.— RESOLU- 
TIONS,  AMD  PETITION  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

7b  the  Editor  e/  The  Lancet. 

Sir  :  1  beg  to  hand  to  you  an  abstract  of 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bucks 
Medical  Association,  and  a  copy  of  a  peti- 
tion, which  is  in  coiirso  of  signature,  which 
will  very  shortly  be  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Ceelt. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Bucks  Medical  \  sso* 
elation,  lately  held  at  Aylesbury,  Richard 
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Steel,  Esq ,  Borkhampstead,  in  tbe  chair ; 
amongst  other  resolutions,  it  wai  resolved : 

That  this  meeting  perceivei  with  regret 
that  the  efforts  hitherto  made  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  procure  relief  from  the 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  degrading  treatment 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  the  poor- 
law  authorities,  have  proved  unavailing ;  it 
if  therefore  considered  highly  expedient  to 
petition  both  Houses  of  Parliament  forth- 
with, praying  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  subject. 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  petition. 

That  copies  thereof  be  transmitted  to  the 
different  medical  associations. 

That  application  be  made  to  tbo  Council 
of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Atwo- 
elation,  requesting  that  they  will  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  deemed  projKjr  for  bring- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  medical  practi- 
tioners in  general,  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate appeal  to  the  Legislature  on  tho  sub- 
ject of  medico-parochial  attendance;  ami 
hoping,  that  at  the  ensuing  meeting  at  Man- 
chester, the  Council  will  please  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  will  ensure  a  full  and 
practical  consideration  of  this  important 
subject. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Bucks  Medical 
Association  bo  presented  to  Sir  William 
Lawrence  Young,  Bart.,  M.I'.,  and  William 
Rick  ford,  Esq ,  M.I'.,  for  their  kindness  in 
accompanying  tbo  Deputation  to  Lord  John 
Russell. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  are  due 
to  the  Deputation,  for  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  they  presented  the  protest. 

Robert  Ckbly,  lion.  Sec. 

7b  the  Honourable  the  Common*  of  Great 
Britain  and  h  eland  in  Parliament  at- 
tempted. 

The  humblo  petition  of  the  under- 
signed Medical  Practitioners,  in  and 
near  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
showeth, — 

That  your  petitioners  perceive  with  much 
concern  the  continuance  nud  extension  of 
the  pernicious  system  of  medical  relief  au- 
thorized by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  of 
England  uud  Wales. 

That  this  system  is  unjust  to  the  sick 
paupers,  injurious  to  the  community,  and 
unfair  towards  the  medical  profession. 

That  the  important  objects  of  medical 
exertion,  viz.,  the  euro  and  prevention  of 
disease,  are  impeded,  and  sometimes  wholly 
frustrated,  by  the  existing  regulations. 

That  the  circumstance*  attending  the  ap- 
pointment of  medical  officer*  of  parochial 
Unions  must  inevitably  injure  and  degrade 
the  medical  profession  in  its  moral,  its  social, 
and  its  scientific  character. 

That  your  petitioners  are  anxious  to  avow 
their  conviction  of  the  many  evils  connected 


with  the  past  and  present  modes  of  admi- 
nistering tills  branch  of  Parochial  relief. 

That  your  petitioners  venture  to  assert, 
that  a  supply  of  prompt  and  efficient  medi- 
cal aid  to  those  who  may  be  deemed  proper 
objects,  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  due  to  the  interests  of 
science,  and  the  fair  claims  of  the  medical 
profession;  but  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  a  sound  economy  in  parochial  expendi- 
ture, and  to  a  rational  diminution  of  the 
causes  of  pau|ierism. 

That  your  petitioners  feeling  assured  that 
a  system  of  medical  relief,  founded  on  such 
a  basis,  is  the  only  one  that  can  claim  and 
receive  the  sanctiou  of  your  Honourable 
House;  and  being  convinced  that  the  ar- 
rangements at  present  adopted  will  be  found 
opposed  to  its  benevolent  intentions,  hum- 
bly beseech  your  Honourable  llouso  to  be 
pleasod  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  tho  present  system  of  medical  relief  to 
sick  iwnpers,  and  into  tho  propriety  of  mak- 
ing any  change  in  tho  same,  and  your  peti- 
tioners will  ever  pray,  ice. 

[A  similar  petition  to  the  Lords.] 


LETTER  II Y  SIR  C.  E.  SMITH,  Dart., 

ox 
MEDICAL   CONTRACTS  AND  CLUBS. 


7b  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir  :  As  the  subject  of  medical  clubs  is 
now  undergoing  your  vigorous  scrutiny, 
and  as  you  appear,  at  lca»t  in  the  ettima- 
tioH  of  the  author  of  the  fulfomny  letter, 
to  labour  under  the  same  ntieconception 
of  medico- parochial  arrangements  as  some 
of  our  medical  brethren,  you  will  not,  I 
trust,  think  me  prcnuiiiptnuus  or  imperti- 
nent in  transmitting  you  the  enclosed  for 
your  edification,  and,  through  you,  for  the 
information  of  ihc  ettipid  ov  jterrerte few  who 
need  enli|;hteniug.  I  may  just  add,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Hertford  practitioners  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  pioposuh.  and  left  tho 
generous  fiiiardiniis  to  "  knitorck"  the 
medical  club  on  the  adventurer  and  tho 
(doubtless)  unwilling  peasantry,— disdain* 
ing  to  submit  to  such  tyranny,  and  saga- 
cious enough  to  foresee  the  inevitable  in- 
juries that  would  otherwise  accrue  to  them. 
This  is  a  pretty  state  of  things  for  the  coun- 
try practitioner ;  yet  it  would  not  be  quite 
so  bad  if  all  practitioners  would  unite,  as 
those  of  Hertford,  and  a  few  other  places 
which  you  have  mentioned;  but  alas!  for 
ihe  overstocked  profession.  Such  is  its 
lamentable  disorganization,  its  deplorable 
poverty,  its  proncness  to  pecuniary  compe- 
tition, and  the  wide-spreading  imposition 
and  increasing  disrespect  of  the  public,  that 
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these  examples  I  fear  will  not  lie  found 
very  common. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  please 
with  the  enclosed ;  but  as  I  came  by  this 
second-hand,  I  was  requested  not  to  men- 
tion the  source,  and.  therefore,  vouching 
for  the  truth  of  the  whole,  and  leaving  it 
for  your  critical  examination,  1  am,  Sir, 
yours  truly, 

Rob  bet  Cbbly. 

Aylesbury,  July  11, 183G. 

"  Bedwell-park,  March  22nd. 

"  My  Dear :  The  papers  you  sent 

me  are  sensible  and  temperate,  and  calcu- 
lated to  explain  to  the  public  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  existing  practice  about  medical 
contracts.    But  the  truth  is,  both  parties 


to  these  contracts  are,  generally  speaking, 

ignorant  of  the  real  scat  of  the  evil,  and  of  \fra   dig., — derogatory  to   the   ptofession ! 


one  in  ten :  he  gets  thirty  shillings  for  every 
serious  illness. 

14  Assume  then  that  any  sum  under  4s.  4d. 
per  annum  is  sufficient  remuneration  to  the 
doctor  for  insuranco  (tli)s  is  under  Id.  a 
week),  what  is  to  prevent  the  labourer  who 
pays  Is.,  Is.  Gd.,  or  2s.  a  week  for  rent, 
from  paying  his  Id.,  2d.,  or  3d.  (or  medical 
insurance  for  himself  and  his  family  ?  Why 
should  one  bo  thrown  on  the  public  more 
than  the  other  ? 

"  This  is  what  we  wanted  to  do.  We  pro- 
posed to  form  a  medical  club  in  the  Hertford 
Union.  The  doctors  were  to  have  no  trou- 
ble of  collection ;  the  money  was  to  be  col- 
lected for  them,  and  their  remuneration  in  a 
given  district  would  have  been  increased  to 
twice — three  times— four  times  of  what  it 
was.    But  no !  they  had  a  notion  it  was  isj- 


tho  remedy  to  be  applied.  The  Guardians 
are,  generally  speaking,  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  remuneration ;  the  medical  men 
to  roue  it,  without  altering  the  class  who  are 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  contract.  In  fact, 
however,  both  parties  are  in  the  right. 
The  Guardians  feel  that  a  large  sum  is  paid 
for  attendiug  all  the  poor  in  a  district ;  the 
medical  men  feci  that  immense  labour  is 
thrown  upon  them,  and  the  amount,  though 
in  figures  it  looks  large,  is  inadequate  as 
a  remuneration.  Now  the  mistake  is  this. 
In  the  case  of  all  other  relief  the  pauper  is 
distinguished  from  the  poor  num.  The  per- 
son who  cannot  earn  his  livelihood  is  the 
pauper  i  the  person  who  can  do  so  may  be 
poor,  but  he  is  not  a  pauper.  But  in  medi- 
cal arrangements,  past  and  present,  I  he  two 
classes  arc  combined.  The  contract  is  for 
the  whole  population;  at  least  for  that 
large  prO|K>rtion  who  are  not  in  a  situation 
to  incur  the  expense  of  a  doctor's  bill.  No 
wonder  the  medical  men  complain  of  the 
remuneration,  as  compared  with  the  labour. 
Such  labour!  No  wonder  that  the  rate- 
payers  endeavour  to  diminish  a  burden 
which  is  no  less  than  that  oi  finding  medical 
advice  for  nearly  all  the  peasantry ! 

"  Now  what  is  wanted  is  this,  and  it  will 
diminish  and  define  the  class  of  medical 
paupers,  and  will  remove  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties so  justly  put  forward,  in  the  paper 
which  you  scut  to  me,  as  resulting  from  the 
present  plan  of  contract*. 

"  The  desideratum  is  a  plan  for  medical 
insurance  for  the  whole  class  unable  to  pay  a 
surgeon's  bill,  at  a  rate  within  the  means  of 
the  indc|»cmicitt  peasant.  lie  must  pay  the 
subset  ipiion  for  himself;  the  pan  pern,  that 
is,  the  persons  in  the  workhouses,  and  the 
weekly  recipients  of  pensions,  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  public. 

"This  is  what  is  called  a  medical  club. 
Something  about  thicc  shillings  per  annum 
is  found   io  remunerate  a  medical    man 
Taking  the  whole  population,  he  will  not 
have  one  in  twenty  seriously  Ul,    But  say 


They  who  all  their  lives  havo  been  contract- 
ing for  parishes  in  the  lump,  thought  a  con- 
tract per  head  infra  dig. :  they  rejected  the 
plan.  We  intended  to  enter  our  paupers  on 
the  club,  paying  their  subscriptions;  but 
the  club  being  at  an  end,  it  behoved  us  to 
provide  for  our  paupers  some  other  way. 
The  club  wonld  have  made  a  separate 
rate  for  adults  and  children :  we  de- 
termined to  average  all  ages  at  one 
price,  and  we  advertised  for  attendance 
on  our  (more  or  less)  tiOO  paupers  at  2s.  Gd. 
per  head  per  annum,  with  power  to  add  to 
the  list.  "  No,"  said  tho  surgeons,  "  your 
paupers  arc  so  dispersed  about  the  country, 
tho  price  will  not  pay  us."  "  But,"  wc  re- 
ply, "  we  offered  you  a  medical  club,  Into 
which  the  whole  imputation  must  ultimately 
enter,  and  wo  must  not  pay  more  per  head, 
because  you  refused  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment including  peasantry  and  paupers." 
However,  they  refused  to  take  our  contract ; 
and  we,  in  courtesy,  and  willing  to  give 
i hem  every  chance,  ask  their  plan.  They 
offer  to  take  the  actually  tick  at  from  25s.  to 
30s.  per  case.  (The  latter  in  a  remote 
parish.) 

"  Remark  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
any  person  of  the  humbler  class  providing 
for  themselves.  The  whole  population, 
therefore,  remains  as  heretofore,  dependent 
on  the  public. 

"  The  whole  expenditure  of  Little  Berk- 
hamstead  (my  parish)  may  have  been  90/. 
a  year.  The  population  is  450.  Say  that 
50  of  the  class,  unable  to  incur  a  bill,  are 
more  or  less  ill  in  the  year.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  wc  draw  the  line  lietween  lesser  and 
greater  illnesses,  what  misery  may  ensue 
from  the  ignorance  of  our  relieving  officer, 
who  gives  the  order  on  the  surgeon  ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  arc  relieved,  there  is 
75/.  for  medical  attendance,  in  a  parish 
where  the  whole  expense  has  been  hitherto 
190/-  and  the  parish  doctor  received  12/  ! 

"  Wet  there/ore,  have  determined,  coute 
ftrt/  coute,  io  engage  out  medical  man  to  give 
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hie  whok  time  to  our  paupere  for  three 
uumths,  end  to  awroaca  the  establishment 
of  m  medical  dub  within  thmt  time,  on  the 
basis  of  imply  paying  the  8urgeous,  emd 
enabling  the  poor  to  become  independent  of 
the  public. 

"I  have  now  answered  your  questions 
about  medical  clubs.  As  the  termination  ol 
the  parochial  contracts  on  Friday  next  is 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the 
subject,  I  wish  yon  would  endeavour  to  sot 
your  medical  friends  right  about  it,  by  show- 
ing tbem  that  guardians,  surgeons,  and  99 
persons  out  of  every  hundred,  have  been 
hitherto  very  much  in  the  dark  ;  and  that 
the  contracting  parties  are  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament of  being  both  in  the  right, 

"I  wish  you  could  get  something  said 
about  it  in  the  professional  periodicals,  the 
places  of  pnblication  of  which  I  am  myself 
unacquainted  with.  You  may  send  this 
letter  if  you  please.  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
"Cullino  Eardly  Surra." 

%•  On  the  letter  of  Sir  C.  B.  Smith  we 
shall  make  a  few  remarks  next  week. 


NOTB  FROM   MR.  If  AOINTYRK. 


valuable  journal,  In  which  you  have  so  long 
advocated  the  rights  of  our  profession,  and 
deservedly  exposed  those  individuals  among 
its  Members  who  have,  by  their  conduct,  in 
any  way  degraded  it. 

"  J.  COLLRY,  Chemist  to  their  Majesties 
and  Royal  Family,  No.  17,  Castle-square, 
Brighton,  begs  to  acquaint  tho  inhabitants 
of  Urighton  and  tho  public  in  general,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications 
for  gratuitous  medical  advice  and  assistance, 
he  has  entered  iuto  an  engagement  with  a 
medical  firm  of  established  reputation,  re- 
siding on  the  Old  Steine. 

"  The  Medicines   Supplied   mi    Chemist** 

0baB*f  4*4*1* 

Mr  I  IVra« 

**  Days  of  Attendance,  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  from  9  to  11  o'Clock 
In  tho  Morning,  and  from  6  to  8  o'Clock  In 
tho  li veiling.  Vaccination  every  Thursday 
Morning." 

That  this  Advertisement  is  degrading  to 
an  honourablo  profession,  unfair  to  the 
honest  practitioner,  and  disgraceful  to  the 
parties  concerned,  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  In  thinking.  I  enclose  my 
name  and  address.    I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 

servant, 

Midicub. 

July  5, 1836. 


To  the  Rditor  of  Tiik  Lanokt. 

Sin:   I  have  to  request  that  you  will 
afford  me  a  small  space  to  correct  an  error 
which  occurs,  I  doubt  not  inadvertently,  in 
Mr.  Bree's  letter  to  The  Lancet  of  the 
27th  ultimo.    I  am  there  stated  to  have  dis- 
claimed any  participation  in  tho  wholesale 
condemnation  of  medical  practitioners  con- 
tained In  tho  Report  ou  tho  medical  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor.     The   only  thing 
(save  an  undue  share  of  credit)  which  1 
felt  myself  called  upon  to  disclaim,  was  the 
personal  application  attributed  by  Mr.  Bree 
to  the  report  ;  and  this  disclaimer  I  made, 
not  merely  on  ray  own  part,  but  also  on  that 
of  my  coadjutors.    I  did  not  consider  that 
the  report   contained  a   "  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  medical  practitionors,"  and  1 
was  not,  consequently,  required  to  disclaim 
an  act  which  1  should  not,  assuredly,  have 
on  any  account  participated  in.    I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
obliged  servant, 

P.  Macintyre. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  July  11, 1836. 


THE  PER-CENTAGE  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  q/Thb  Lancet. 

Sir:  I  forward  the  following  copy  of 
an  Advertisement  which  has  appeared  in 
more  than  one  of  the  Brighton  Papers  dur- 
ing the  last  Month,  for  insertion  in  your  in- 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr,  Kemplay  should  favour  us  with  a 
fuller  account  of  his  discovery,  and  the 
mode  by  which  he  arrived  at  and  pro* 
diiccd  it. 

To  our  Dublin  correspondents  wo  may 
observe  this  week,  that  the  subject  of  their 
letters  will  receive  every  attention  on  our 
part. 

Several  medical  students  express  in  let- 
ters to  the  Editor,  a  desire  to  know  whether, 
as  is  reported,  the  Examiners  at  Apotheca- 
ries' Hall  have  the  intention  of  extending 
the  examination  in  ('dans  and  (Ircgory  to 
the  whole  of  each  work,  instrnd  of  confining 
it  to  thu  first  and  third  books  of  the  former, 
and  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  latter. 

11ns  letter*  addressed  to  the  Col  lego  of 
Physicians  by  Drs.  Farre,  liodgkin,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Ciichton,  declining  to  accept  the 
Fellowship,  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  present 
Number. 

Mr.  Ridout's  ovidence  next  week. 
Medicus  in  our  next. 

The  l«ner  of  Mr.  Stftimut  Godaon,  inggtritug  the 
pre**  u  tat  ion  of  some  mark  wf  c»lc«  m  to  Dr.  Qua  in 
from  liii  pupil*,  <»u  his  tetiiemeiit  front  the  chair  of 
anatomy  hitlie  University  of  Loudon,  naclicd  u»  too 
laie  f««i  Insertion  Hits  neck. 

Tlic  hie  inilecrui  proceeding  of  lb*  President  of 
the  Coi.e&i-  of  r*liy»iciaus  at  lite  Vaccine  Intiiiu- 
lion  r annul  n ml  cvcii  m  brief  record  in  our  page* 
to-day. 

I  he  icply  of  Baron  Henrieloup  to  Sir  Cliwlca 
Bvll  shall  appi  ar  la  the  ueal  Lamckt. 
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LKCTUUES  ON  PHRENOLOGY, 

IIKI.IVKllF.il  IN    183(1,    IN   TIIK 

I'NIVKRSITV   OP  PARIS, 

llv  M.  RROUSSA1N, 

PROFESSOR  OF  GENERAL  rATIIOLOGY  IN   THE 
FACULTY  OF   MEDICINE. 


LECTURE  V. 

LABOURS  OF O ALL AND  8PURZHKIM.— THE 
INSTINCTS  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

Gf.ntlf.mkn  :  In  my  Inst  lecture  I  endea- 
voured to  make  you  feci  the  importance  of 
employing  the  experimental  method  in  the 
study  of  the  cerebral  functions.  Rut  the 
experiments  must  be  conducted  on  your 
neighbours,  not  on  yourselves.  This  latter 
point  is  an  important  one,  for  the  psycholo- 
gists pretend  that  they  employ  the  same 
method  jHir  rxccUrncc.  Rut  they  conduct 
their  experiments  on  themselves,  not  ob- 
serving what  passes  in  man  during  the 
various  changes  of  his  moral  and  physical 
life,  from  the  state  of  an  embryo  to  the  de- 
crepitude of  old  age.  These  two  methods 
are,  as  you  can  readily  conceive,  very  dif- 
ferent. They  say,  "  I  conceive  such  an 
idea ;"  "  I  have  felt  such  and  such  senti- 
ments, such  and  such  sensations ;"  "  This  is 
a  fart,  nnd  my  neighbour  assures  me  that  it 
exists  in  himself,  ns  well  iih  in  me."  This  is 
experiment ;  but  we  say,  that  the  Hcicnee, 
such  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  cannot 
be  studied  in  this  manner.  Experimental 
observation  should  be  made  on  others  at  the 
same  time  with  ourselves — on  the  moral  and 
physical  man  at  every  period  of  his  existence. 
This  latter  is  the  method  of  Gall.  His 
system  is  not  simply  founded  on  conceptions 
engendered  in  the  silence  of  the  study,  and 
rommiiniritted  to  others  for  their  iipprovnl. 
Gall  commenced  his  obscrvnlions  when  very 
> ou ng,  with  little  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory, without  any  idea  of  anatomy.  He  re- 
marked that  boys  with  prominent  eyes  learned 
their  tasks  more  readily  than  those  among 
their  school-fellows  whose  eyes  were  sunk, 
or  retreated  in  the  head.  He  made  this  re- 
mark merely  because  he  was  inclined  na- 
turally to  this  species  of  observation.    He 
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made  several  others  of  the  saiuo  kind, without 
understanding  their  value.  At  a  Inter  period, 
when  Gall  became  an  anatomist,  ho  dis- 
covered a  relation  between  the  projections 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  skull,  ami  those  of 
the  cerebral  substance.  1 1  is  former  observa- 
tions immediately  acquired  a  new  degree  of 
value  and  importance.  He  examined  the 
various  opinions  published  on  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  soon  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  correcting  the  theories  which  pre- 
vailed, respecting  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  man.  Thus,  yon  see,  how  Gall 
employed  empirical  observation,  Btrictly  so 
called,  before  he  commenced  reasoning,  or 
building  up  a  system.  When  a  sulliciciit 
number  of  facts  was  collected,  he  thought  it 
time  to  arrange,  compare  them  together,  and 
thus  form  a  rational  theory :  this  is  a  tendency 
natural  to  all  elevated  minds.  There  are, 
however,  individuals  who  never  think  of 
generalizing  their  ideas  into  n  system.  We 
shall  sec  the  reason  of  this  presently:  but 
other  persons  feel  a  necessity  of  discovering 
a  connecting  link,  to  associate  and  explain 
their  isolated  observations.  G  all  was  of  ill  is 
latter  number.  He  hastened  to  proclaim  the 
truth  as  soon  as  he  thought  he  had  discovered 
it.  He  immediately  encountered  numerous 
opponents.  This  was  natural.  In  the  first 
place  his  doctrine  was  combated  by  all  per- 
sons who,  from  custom  or  prejudice,  took  a 
different  v  iew  of  the  question.  In  the  second, 
nil  the  enemies  of  systematizing  liccnme  his 
opponents ;  these  latter  form  a  numerous 
class,  and  exercise  great  influence  over 
society,  more  especially  if  they  happen  to  be 
endowed  with  retentive  memories,  and  pos- 
sess a  large  mass  of  facts,  which  they  are 
incessantly  quoting  with  the  object  of  over- 
turning every  system,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  that  may  present  itself  before  them. 
They  take  a  species  of  pride  in  this  dis- 
organization, nnd  influence  by  their  learning 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Thus,  G all's  na- 
tural opponents  were  composed,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  those  who  sustained  the  doctrine  of 
a  common  centre,  whether  material  or  spiri- 
tual, and,  on  the  other,  of  the  enemies  to  all 
systems  in  general.  These  circumstances 
induced  him  to  think  that  his  chance  of  suc- 
cess would  be  greater  in  France  than  in  his 
native  country,  and  he  fixed  his  residence 
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among! t  us.  Hit  system,  founded  as  it  was 
on  anatomy,  and  supported  by  the  results  of 
a  more  minute  examination  of  the  brain  than 
had  been  adopted  in  any  other  mode  before 
his  time,  was  at  first  received  by  our  philo- 
sophers with  a  considerable  share  of  favour. 
The  idea  of  localisation  did  not  please,  but 
his  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain 
wore  admired.  His  capital  idea  consisted 
in  following  up  the  direction  of  the  vurious 
fibres  which  we  see  in  the  bruin,  instead  of 
dividing  it  by  horizontal  gushes,  and  then 
describing  what  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
each  cut.  He  also  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  following  the  development  of  the  brain 
from  the  embryo  to  the  adult,  and  of  tracing 
its  successive  formation  by  the  addition  of 
one  part  upon  another.  Tills  Idea  was  ex- 
cellent, and  was  universally  adopted.  How- 
ever, Gall  encountered  nu  obstacle  which  he 
could  never  have  foreseen.  Tito  man  who 
ut  that  time  hold  in  itis  hands  the  destinies 
of  France,  was  a  man  of  elevated  geuius, — u 
consummate  warrior,  a  great  politician,  an 
excellent  administrator ;  but  he  looked  with 
repugnance  on  all  attempts  at  analysing  the 
faculties  of  men,  and  reducing  them  to  their 
most  simple  elements:  he  foared  the  con- 
sequences which  might  result  from  this 
species  of  instruction.  Hence  he  suppressed 
"  ThtAcudemy  ofMorulaml  Political  Scirncet," 
tit  the  Institute,whicli  Lotus  Piiilii*  hns  since 
restored.  This  is  a  strong  fact,  and  well 
known  to  every  one.  Napoleon  protected 
the  fine  arts,  all  works  of  imagination,  all  the 
sciences  tending  to  advance  our  social  orga- 
nisation, to  multiply  our  means  of  existence, 
and  increase  the  uatural  resources  of  the 
country,  &c. ;  but  he  disliked  all  profound 
discussions  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  our 
mental  faculties,  mid  in  virtue  of  this  dislike 
he  proscribed  the  system  of  Gall.* 

No  one  Is  happy  enough  to  be  endowed 
with  all  the  virtues,  all  the  qualities  our 
nature  is  capable  of.  As  soon  as  the  Em- 
peror's opinion  was  declared,  the  persons 
who  had  received  the  doctrine  of  Gall  with 
favour,  changed  their  tone,  mid  either  be- 
came his  open  enemies,  or  sought  excuses 
for  their  desertion  of  n  cause  which  they  hud 
so  recently  adopted.  Hut  this  wns  not  nil. 
Ridicule  was  employed,  the  journalists  were 
let  loose,  and  for  several  years  Gall  and  his 
opinions  were  attacked  in  the  most  virulent 
and  embittered  manner.  Beyond  all,  France 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  interests  of  a 
more  vital  nature,  and  phrenology  became 
stationary  for  several  years.    But  what  has 


*  At  this  memorable  period  the  lecture*  of  Gall 
were  attended  by  generals,  senators,  privy  council- 
Vn,  and  all  the  learned  frequenters  of  the  court. 
We  know,  from  the  beat  authority,  that  on  the  day 
following  a  certain  evening  in  which  the  Emperor 
indulged  In  some  wuraanw  against  cranioacopy,  the 
lecture  room  ceased  to  he  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  these  distinguished  coortieri.—RKr.  L. 


been  its  lot!  That  of  every  other  science  re- 
jected by  the  great  and  powerful.  Phre- 
nology grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity. 
By  degrees  she  collected  under  her  banner 
a  great  number  of  persons,  who,  content  with 
a  modest  profession  of  their  ideas,  still 
marched  forwards.  Facts  were  multiplied. 
Gall  now  passed  over  iiituKiigland,  fatigued 
with  the  Utile  encouragement  ho  received  in 
France ;  his  success  there  wus  rapid,  for  he 
had  not  the  snme  obstacles  to  encounter  iu 
that  couutry.  Phrenology  was  cultivated 
with  ardour,  and  since  then  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  British  empire,  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  America. 

There  still  remained  in  France  some 
remnant  of  the  opposition  which  sprung  up 
on  Gall's  first  arrival  here ;  a  certain  number 
of  arguments  were  repeated  from  drawing- 
room  to  drawing-room;  Jokes,  sarcasms 
which  every  body  knows  by  heart,  aud  which 
still  servo  as  a  species  of  forged  coin,  nr- 
resled  the  progress  of  phrenology.  Hut  n* 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  instruction  in 
general  became  more  enlarged,  phrenology 
also  received  a  stimulus,  and  shook  oft"  the 
lethargy  under  which  she  lay  for  some  time 
absorbed. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Hie 
progress  of  phrenology:  and  remark,  the 
progress  of  nny  win  ice  is  always  eucct  tinted 
by  the  empirical  mctlmd. 

Gall's  followers  wished  to  assure  them- 
selves of  the  truths  of  his  doctrine,  aud  their 
observations  to  this  end  have  produced  the 
discovery  of  several  organs,either  overlooked 
or  tiot perfectly  established  by  Gall  himself. 
Spurzheim  now  became  the  associate  of 
Gall.  He  was  also  a  man  of  genius,  and 
rendered  phrenology  a  matter  of  interest  to 
several  persons  who  looked  on  the  science 
with  suspicion  before  his  time.  Let  us  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  this.  Gall  commenced 
his  system  on  the  most  familiar  facts.  Thus, 
on  observing  boys  who  retained  their  tasks 
in'a  perfect  maimer,  he  said  "  memory  of 
worth;''  on  remarking  individuals  with  a 
tendency  to  compare  fads  together,  he  said, 
"  comparative  sngiicity ;"  on  observing  iu 
the  homls  of  determined  thieves  11  ccrtuiii 
IHirtion  of  the  britiu  excessively  developed, 
he  named  the  part  "  organ  of  theft."  Hit 
applied  the  same  principle  to  the  organ  which 
is  so  frequently  developed  iu  assassins,  and 
called  it  "  organ  of  murder."  Thus  he 
adopted  several  terms,  which  on  the  one 
hand  seemed  to  presume  an  organic  tendency 
to  vice,  and,  on  the  other,  destroyed  the 
whole  merit  of  virtuous  actions :  he  admitted 
for  example  "  an  organ  of  beuevolencc." 
This  gave  rise  to  various  reclamations. 
People  said,  "  What  does  this  man  mean, 
with  his  organs  of  vice  and  virtue  ?  He  re- 
gards us  as  so  many  victims  destined  to 
commit  inevitable  crimes,  or  perform  a  good 
action  without  any  species  of  merit  being 
attached  to  it.    Where  then  is  our  liberty  of 
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action?  He  preaches  nothing  less  than 
fatalism,  saps  the  foundations  of  morality, 
attacks  the  Justice  of  our  laws,  and  vilifies 
the  dignity  of  man/' 

SruR7.il  kim  endeavoured  to  correct  these 
faults  in  the  nomenclature  of  Gall.  He 
said,  theft  is  merely  the  application  of  the 
organ :  a  man  may  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  acquire  or  possess  property,  without  being 
a  thief:  he  may  feel  inclined  to  shed  blood, 
tinder  certain  circumstances,  without  being 
a  criminal  or  an  assassiu. 

He  went  further,  for  he  proved  that  the 
organs  which  Gall  nominated  in  so  unfa- 
vourable a  manner,  were  stimuli  which  were 
iteccwmry  for  developing  the  activity  of  other 
organs.  This  remark  was  perfectly  appli- 
cable to  the  want  of  acquiring  one  of  the 
fmimlnf  ion  stones  of  society,  and  lothe  organs 
of  strife  and  destruction,  in  which  we  find  the 
elements  of  military  courage,  resistance  to 
oppression,  patriotic  defence  of  our  country, 
&c.  He  likewise  changed  the  word  cunning, 
which  had  been  received  in  bad  part — show- 
ed how  it  was  necessary  and  natural  to  man 
to  dissemble  his  thoughts  under  certain  cir- 
cumstance*. This  dissimulation  frequently 
becomes  prudence,  and  may  frequently  ren- 
der important  services  in  enabling  us  to  pene- 
trate the  plans  of  a  designing  enemy.  When 
associated  with  judgment  and  elevated  sen- 
timents, this  faculty  becomes  wisdom,  and  is 
the  instrument  of  various  actions  beneficial 
to  man,  both  in  a  state  of  society  and  in  pri- 
vate life.  Determined  by  these  important 
considerations,  Sihikkiikim  substituted  the 
word  secretivity  for  that  of  ruse.  Hie  other 
organs  were  reformed  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  here ; 
however,  1  cannot  help  mentioning  that  he 
considered  the  term  memory  as  not  expres- 
sing perfectly  the  functions  of  the  anterior 
inferior  part  of  the  brain  which  presides  over 
language,  for  he  observed,  "  Memory  results 
from  the  organ  which  perceives,  recommen- 
cing its  action :  when  the  organ  is  powerful, 
memory  is  strong ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  or- 
gan is  endowed  wilh  a  feeble  degree  of  acti- 
vity, or  experiences  a  difficulty  iu  recommen- 
cing its  action,  the  memory  must  be  feeble  in 
proportion."  Thus  he  rejected  the  terms, 
memory  of  words,  memory  of  sounds,  of  places, 
Ac.  The  same  organ  serves  for  perception 
and  reproduction*  You  can  understand  how 
the  same  laws  govern  the  sentiments,  and 
comprehend  the  assertion  of  Gall,  who  was 
the  first  to  shew  (hat  memory  was  not  an  iso- 
lated faculty,  but  that  each  organ  possessed 
n  memory  of  its  own. 

Phrenology  now  assumed  a  fresh  degree 
of  vigour;  many  persons  who  before  this 
looked  on  the  science  with  coolness,  or  even 
disgust,  now  became  interested  in  its  pro- 
gress. The  idea  of  fatality  conducting  us 
blindly  to  good  or  to  evil  was  rejected,  and 
our  actions  shown  to  depend  on  an  associa- 
tion of  orgaus,  combined  in  various  ways, 


exercised  in  various  degrees,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing the  most  diversified  effects.  It  was 
necessary  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  for  his- 
tory bore  testimony  against  the  system  of 
Gall.  During  certain  periods  of  the  world, 
tuitions  abandoned  themselves  without  re- 
morse to  robbing  and  pillaging  their  enemies, 
and  considered  those  means  of  existence  as 
highly  legitimate  and  moral.  At  other  pe- 
riods, we  find  nations  universally  propelled 
to  war  and  territorial  aggrandisement;  at 
others,  their  faculties  seemed  absorbed  by 
religious  disputes.  How  explain  the  differ- 
ences? Phrenology,  as  amended  by  Simir- 
ziikim,  furnished  the  key.  As  all  the  differ- 
ent organs  exist  in  the  brain  of  each  indivi- 
dual, those  most  exercised  by  education  and 
example  become  the  most  powerful,  and  ne- 
cessarily dominate  the  rest.  However,  this 
result  of  education  or  example  can  never 
change  the  organization  of  the  brain;  the  or- 
gaus of  comparison,  causality,  and  reflexion, 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  reconsider  such 
facts  as  were  admitted  by  faith,  or  on  the 
word  of  another  individual.  Sentiments  of 
an  elevated  nature  can  never  be  completely 
abased,  because  Ihcy  arc  rooted  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain.  These  sentiments,  sooner 
or  later,  will  associate  themselves  with  re- 
flection, and  the  human  mind,  arrested  in  its 
progress  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  must  sooner 
or  later  resume  its  march.  What  a  vast  and 
beautiful  subject  for  contemplation  I  No 
sooner  was  its  importance  felt,  than  phreno- 
logy was  joined  by  a  number  of  followers, 
and  men  began  to  sec  how  the  now  doctrine 
was  capable  of  giving  birth  to  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  at  once  more  rational  and 
stable  than  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the 
schools.  From  this  instant  also  appeared  a 
reaction  against  Gall  and  his  system.  For- 
merly only  a  few  men  of  learning,  a  few  citi- 
zens— free  from  all  prejudice  and  gifted  with 
good  sense — pursued  the  study  of  this  sys- 
tem, with  a  view  to  public  instruction  or  pri- 
vate utility.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  phreno- 
logy is  the  topic  of  the  day ;  some  are  anxious 
to  catch  an  idea  of  a  science  with  which  they 
are  totally  unacquainted;  others  condemn  it 
without  examination,  and  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  this  as  of  every  other  science ;  others 
combat  the  doctrines  by  subtleties  and  soph- 
isms ;  and  certain  other  individuals  seem  ex- 
clusively attached  to  collect  facts  which  they 
consider  most  calculated  to  destroy  it.  These 
different  passions  manifest  themselves  with  a 
degree  of  activity  and  energy  characterising 
a  scientific  age. 

Such  is  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed 

— a  position  which  renders  phrenology  at  once 

extremely  interesting,  and  its  study  the  most 

important  one  of  the  period  in  which  we  live. 

We  have  now  to  select  the  method  which  we 

should  pursue  in  the  present  course.    That 

of  Gall  is  the  only  one  we  can  adopt :  the 

.  observation  of  man  in  health  and  in  disease— 

I  in   Infancy,  adult  life,  and  decrepitude. 
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However,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
researches  made  by  hit  successors,  and  study/, 
one  after  the  other,  the  instincts,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man. 
This  is  tho  natural  method  of  examining;  the 
hunuui  inind.    We  have  shown,  iu  a  former 
lecture,  how  man's  instincts  are  developed 
before  his  sentiments — how  I  ho  np|M»iimiico 
of  tho  latter  qualities  i»  soon  followed  by  in- 
lolligciico.    lntell igenco  ran  never  produce 
the  sentiments,  unless  it  lie  extremely  deve- 
loped ;  besides,  this  never  takes  place  ex- 
cept in  a  very  feeble  minority.    Permit  me 
to  make  an   observation  upon  this  point. 
In  early  youth  the  iutelligeuce  is  highly  ac- 
tive, adds  to  its  knowledge  every  day,  feels 
conscious  of  its  strength,  and  is,  moreover, 
-  stimulated  constantly  by  unexpected  disco- 
veries.    The  young  man  regard*  himself 
with  pride  when  ho  finds    his    miaouing 
powers  on  a  level  with  those  of  men  to  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  look  up  as  infinitely 
his  superior.     Sentiments  of  a  very  active 
nature  correspond  with  this  energetic  deve- 
lopment of  the  intellectual  faculties.    The 
young  man  naturally  possesses  a  large  share 
of  self-esteem ;  he  U  proud,  and  apt  to  des- 
pise those  who  think  differently  from  the 
idea  he  has  formed ;  his  passions  are  often 
excited  without  reflection;  he  unites  him- 
self readily  with  those  of  bis  own  age,  be- 
comes irritable,  and  is  liable  to  run  into  va- 
rious excesses  from  the  mere  effect  of  ex- 
ample  or  imitation.     The  assemblage  of 
young  persons  together  is,  as  every  body 
knows,  a  frequent  occasion  of  disorder,  and 
even  riot ;  at  school  it  is  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy— a  disagreeable  master — sometimes  a 
political   opinion,  imperfectly  understood, 
which  gives  rise  to  mi  explosion;  in  hirgn 
towns,  especially  among  the  working  classes, 
hostile  collisions  terminating  in  death  arc 
often  produced  by  vague  impressions  of  tho 
past,  or  by  an  injurious  expression.    In  the 
villages  we  see  the  youthful  peasantry  at- 
tacking one  another  in  large  bodies,  for  no 
other  reason  than  a  difference  of  residence  or 
name.     However,  as  age    advances,  nud 
brings,  with  perception  of  our  errors,  pru- 
dence and  judgment,  the  young  man  loses 
his  impetuosity,  and  becomes  less  impres- 
sionable; the  object  of  his  former  education 
is  now  received  with  calmness  and  wang 
froid  ;  interests  of  a  more  elevated  nature 
rise  up  before  him,  and  intelligence  assumes 
a  predominant  power.     This,  however,  is 
not  universally  the  case,  for  women  constant- 
ly remain  more  sentimental  and  impassioned 
than  men ;  and  in  many  adults  the  passions 
and  sentiments,  though  less  impetuous  than 
they  were  during  youth,  counteract  the  opera- 
tions of  the  intelligence  for  the  rest  of  life. 
This,  as  we  have  said,  is  one  of  the  great  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  truth.    The  only 
remedy  exists  in  our  early  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers ;  for  however  people  may 
say  the  contrary!  the  mass  of  mankind  al- 


ways possesses  sufficient  Intelligence  to  com 
prehend  all  great  social  truths,  and  correct 
the  dangerous  excesses  of  youth ;  but  nature 
has  ordained  that  the  age  of  passion  should 
precede  that  of  judgment 

These  considerations  iudicute  the  natural 
order  which  we  have  to  follow  in  tho  present 
course :  thus  we  shall  commence  with  the 
instincts,  ut  Uie  same  time  keeping  iu  mind 
the  modifications  which  Gall's  system  has 
undergone  since  its  first  prom  algal  ion.  He- 
fore  entering  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  1 
shall  premise,  that  the  Scotch  philosophers 
had  already  discovered  a  great  part  of  the 
facts  announced  by  Gall,  simply  from  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  cerebral  action.  This 
is  a  most  important  point,  and  proves  how 
directly  the  method  of  observation  conducts 
to  truth  ;  however,  the  want  of  material  re- 
gulators introduced  a  grout  deal  of  arbitra- 
riness into  the  propositions  announced  by 
that  school.  It  neglected,  for  example,  to 
distinguish  cerebral  organs,  but  observed 
with  care  most  of  the  phenomena  of  instinct, 
the  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties.  It 
classed  these  different  parts  of  the  mind,  and 
said, "  We  find  iu  all  languages  certain  words 
corresponding  with  determinate  qualities : 
we  consequently  must  admit  the  existenco  of 
those  qualities.  Ipommon  sense  commands 
tli  is  l>e\ief.  Thus  some  men  are  good ,  others 
wicked ;  some  proud,  others  humble,  be- 
cause we  find  words  expressing  those  quali- 
ties in  all  known  languages.  Some  men  are 
hard-hearted,  others  given  to  compassion; 
some  are  jealous,  compassionate,  envious, 
ficc.  Virtue  and  vice,  good  and  evil,  piety 
and  impiety ;  the  sentiments  of  the  beautiful, 
grand,  sublime,  venerable,  &c.  are  not  empty 
words  without  meaning,  mid  should  l»o  dis- 
tinguished from  tho  iicrccptious  of  tho  attri- 
butes of  bodies,  for  the  terms  which  desig- 
nate tho  latter  are  quite  distinct  from  those 
representing  the  qualities  natural  to  man,  and 
nothing  authorises  us  to  transform  these  facts 
one  into  the  other.  We  do  not  seek  the  cause 
of  these  differences ;  we  merely  remark  how 
each  character  is  inherent  in  tho  nature  of 
man,  muni  Testing  itself  constantly  during  tho 
rest  of  his  life,  no  matter  what  chauge  may 
take  place  in  his  subsequent  ]>crccplioiis  or 
acquirements." 

However,  the  celebrated  school  we  now 
quote,  marked  all  the  principal  moral  and  in- 
tellectual phenomena,  without  connecting 
them  with  any  particular  organ  or  organs. 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  these  obser- 
vations were  commenced  before  the  time  of 
Gall,  and  contiiiued  with  his  experiments. 
You  will  find  this  noticed  in  M.  Lclut's  Into 
work,  where  ho  has  carefully  collected  and 
arranged  all  the  faculties  established  by  the 
Scottish  philosophers,  though  he  omitted 
analyzing  the  doctrines  which  they  profess- 
ed. Thus  our  different  faculties  were  class- 
ed together  by  the  Edinburgh  school ;  but 
this  classification,  not  being  founded  on  a  dis- 
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traction  of  material  organs,  was  necessarily 
arbitrary.  However,  we  find  a  vast  number 
of  facts  established  in  the  writings  of  these 
eminent  men,  who  ascended  as  far  as  the  in- 
stincts, and  most  essential  organic  wants. 
Rrid,  for  example,  considered  respiration, 
alimentation,  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  want  of 
action,  as  so  many  instincts,  existing  in  all 
human  beings,  and  common  to  them  with  ani- 
mals. I  omit  mentioning  the  classification 
of  Hutchinson,  which  preceded  that  of  Reid, 
because  it  embraced  too  many  objects,  and 
is  very  confused ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  you  how  the  philosophers  of  whom  we 
speak  constructed  a  chain  whose  first  links 
were  connected  with  visceral  functions,  and 
which  gradually  ascended  to  the  most  Htil>- 
lime  nets  of  the  huiiinn  intelligence.  Thus, 
also,  you  see  Ihnt  our  science  in  n  want  of  the 
ago  we  live  in.  Phrenologists,  indeed,  have 
been  unable  to  localize  the  various  wants 
and  instincts  discovered  by  the  Edinburgh 
school.  This  was  a  matter  of  very  great  dif- 
ficulty; hence  Gall  commenced  with  the 
instinct  of  generation.  Since  then,  a  few 
step*  hiive  been  made  in  advance,  mid  some 
writers  think  they  have  established  organs 
of  alimentation  anil  love  of  life.  These,  how- 
ever, arc  not  universally  admitted  ;  but  we 
continue  to  observe,  and  I  possess  a  certain 
number  of  facts  which  induce  me  to  admit 
the  existence  of  an  organ  of  alimentivity,  in 
the  place  attributed  to  it  by  Combe. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  localize  the  want 
of  respiration  and  excrementation.  In  France 
we  nre  lire ustnmed  to  connect  the  wnnt  of 
respiration  solely  with  the  imhtts  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  into  which  the  8lh  pair  of 
nerves  nre  inserted;  and  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Lkkallois,  the  phenomena  of  the 
circulation  seem  to  depend  on  that  portion  of 
the  spinal  marrow  immediately  below  the 
cervical  region.  The  different  evacuations 
seem  also  dependent  on  the  spinal  marrow ; 
but  we  have  proved,  in  our  physiology,  that 
the  spinal  marrow  excites  the  action  of  the 
brain,  which  it  culls  to  its  assistance.  Thus, 
when  the  desire  of  exeret ton  is  curried  to  a 
wry  high  degree — when  the  uterus  nets 
powerfully  towards  the  expulsion  of  the  foe- 
tus—  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  even 
those  of  the  upper  extremities,  participate  in 
the  expulsive  efforts  ;  hence  volition,  which 
certainly  resides  in  the  brain,  is  put  in  re- 
quisition to  second  the  influence  of  the  vis- 
cera and  spinal  marrow.  Gentlemen,  these 
reflections  give  you  an  idea  of  the  depth  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  school  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  certain  that  all  our  interim! 
functions  nre  somehow  or  other  connected 
with  the  brain,  but  we  arc  not  yet  suflicieutly 
advanced  to  determine  with  exactness  what 
points  of  the  brain  primarily  act  in  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  connection 
Is  brought  into  play. 

Could  I  venture  to  quote  myself,  I  might 
mention,  that  without  being  acquainted  with 


the  Scotch  writers,  I  had  established  the  ex- 
istence of  the  same  wants,  in  my  treatise  of 
"  Physiology  applied  to  Pathology,"  such  as 
the  want  of  respiration,  of  alimentation,  of 
excretion.  1  also  admitted,  with  the  school 
now  mentioned,  the  want  of  muscular  acti- 
vity, tho  desire  of  acting,  in  fact,  because  this 
want  seemed  highly  developed  In  very  young 
persons;  but  I  did  not  attempt  localizing 
these  wants  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  nor 
have  the  phrenologists  been  able  to  do  so  yet. 
Thus  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  want  of  activity ,'of  repose,  etc.  belong  to 
the  general  disposition  of  the  nervous  system. 
These  are  the  motives  which  prevent  phreno- 
logists from  going  higher,  in  their  explanation 
of  the  instincts  and  wants,  the  alimentivity, 
and  love  of  life,  upon  the  existence  of  which 
they  are  not  even  all  n greed.  There  is  mi 
anatomical  observation  on  tho  structure  of 
the  brain  which  might  produce  very  im- 
portant results  were  it  really  founded  on 
fact,  as  I  presume  it  to  be ;  however,  as  I 
have  not  completely  followed  it  up,  I  shall 
not  insist  much  on  the  point,  which  I  mention 
rather  with  a  desire  of  exciting  your  re- 
searches, than  laying  claim  to  an  invention. 
I  set  out  from  the  well  known  fact,  that  nerves 
arc  distinguishable  into  two  orders,  nerves 
of  sensation  and  nerves  of  motion.  It  is  in 
the  spinal  marrow  that  this  distinction  is 
most  clearly  seen.  The  anterior  column 
gives  insertion  to  the  nerves  of  movement, 
the  posterior  one  to  nerves  of  sensation; 
and  the  two  nervous  bands  constituting  this 
part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  have  evidently 
two  separate  mid  distinct  functions,  viz. 
sensation  and  motion.  However,  scusation 
docs  not  take  place  in  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
the  stimulus  giving  rise  to  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  brain.  The  posterior  chords  or  white 
nervous  mass  representing  sensation, ascends 
through  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  brain, 
nnd  there  spreads  out  in  various  directions; 
it  passes  over  the  nates  and  testes,  and 
enters  on  the  one  hand  the  fourth  ventricle, 
on  the  other  the  third  and  lateral  ventricles; 
thus  the  purines  of  the  four  ventricles  nre 
formed  timl  composed  by  prolongations  of  the 
posterior  column, and  that  destined  for  sensa- 
tion. This  fact  appears  to  me,  at  least,  very 
probable ;  I  deduced  it  from  observation  of 
disease,  not  from  a  priori  ideas.  From  the 
lateral  ventricles,  the  nervous  layer  of  which 
we  speak,  probably  spreads  out  into  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum; 
in  the  former  part  of  the  brain  the  terminal 
filaments  become  connected  with  the  white 
matter  appropriated  to  movement,  and  thus 
the  mnss  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is 
composed  by  the  united  fibres  of  sensation 
nnd  motion ;  this  is  a  most  important  fact, 
which  has  not  yet  been  considered  with  the 
attention  it  merits.  I  omit  speaking  here  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  nervous  masses 
communicate :  this  will  occupy  our  attention 
at  a  future  period ;  it  is  however  certain  that 
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the  motile  fibres  converge  together  beneath 
each  hemisphere,  to  form  what  are  called 
"  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  "  (crura  cerebri). 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  mass  of 
fibres  is  exclusively  destined  for  motion, 
since  muscular  paralysis  is  always  produced 
by  effusion,  or  softening  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  it;  while,  unless  other  parts  of  the 
brain  l>e  at  the  same  timo  injured,  wo  per- 
ceive no  remarkable  derangcineut  of  the 
sentiments,  instincts,  intellectual  faculties, 
or  even  of  sensation.    This  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  slight)  attacks  of  hemiplegia, 
which  follow  circumscribed  effusion  of  small 
quantity  into  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami,  for  these  portions  of  the  brain  are 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  grey  matter  with  the 
white   substance   ascending   through    the 
crura  cerebri  from  the  interior  columns  of 
the  spinal  marrow.    The  same  disposition 
exists  in  the  cerebellum ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
sentient  fibres  of  its  ventricle  are  distributed 
to  the  lateral  hemispheres,  where  they  com- 
municate with  the  motile  fibres,  while  the 
latter,  converging  and  assembled  in  more 
compact  bundles,  pass  down  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  a  part  of  which  they  constitute, 
like  the  analogous  fibres  of  the  cerebrum. 
Thus  every  nerve,  purely  sensitive,  finds  its 
corresponding  white  substance  at  the  base 
of  the  brain ;  and  every  nerve  performing  the 
clou  bio  function  of  sensation  and  motion, 
arises  by  a  double  root  from  the  nervous 
masses  of  sensation  and  motion  which  we 
have  described,  whence  it  passes  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  tissue  of  our  organs.    Hut 
we  may  be  asked  to  reconcile  with  this 
hypothesis  the  Insensibility  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  which  is  as  well 
proved  as  the  extreme  sensibility  of  its  in- 
ferior portion  lining  tlio  ventricles.    This 
may  be  done  by  considering  tlio  superior 
part  as  formed  by  the    medullary  motile 
fibres  which  pass  from  one  hemisphere  to 
another;    the    commissures,    in    the  same 
manner,  are  parts  establishing  a  more  perfect 
communication  than   the   raph6,  and    aro 
formed  by  sensitivo  mid  motile  fibres  mixed 
together.  From  what  has  just  been  said,  you 
aro  prepared  to  understand  how  the  sensitive 
fibres  of  the  ventricular  surfaces  puss  on 
either  side  to  the  hemispheres,  through  the 
medium  of  the  corpus  callosum.    A  similar 
disposition  probably  exists  in  the  cerebellum, 
but  I  have  not  examined  this  part  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  with  sufficient  care  to 
say  any  thing  positive ;  I  think,  however, 
that  the  inferior  surface  of  the  pons  varolii 
is  a  part  corresponding  with  the  corpus  callo- 
sum, while  its  superior  snrf:ico  corrcK|»onds 
with  the  fornix  of  the  Intend  ventricles. 

We  may  draw  the  following  consequences 
from  the  organic  disposition  just  described. 
The  sensitive  nervous  fibres,  in  passing 
from  the  ventricles  to  the  hemispheres,  be- 
come converted  into  fibres  of  the  different 
sentiments  and  faculties;  hence  the  close 


connexion     betweeu    these    faculties    and 
sensibility,  from  which  they  are  primarily 
derived.  Again,  the  fibres  of  each  faculty  are 
connected  with  fibres  of  motion,  and  hence 
each  faculty  has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
muscular  movement;  no  sooner  is  an  in- 
stinct of  want  excited,  than  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  motion  best  calculated  to  snli*fy 
the  want ;  we  see  this  movement  produced 
in  several  animals,  and  in  the  child.    The 
moment  a  being  of  this  class  receives  an  im- 
pression, the  motion  which  is  to  satisfy  the 
excited  sentiment  or  want  is  executed  with 
the  celerity  of  lightning.    This   may  not 
always  be  the  case  in  the  adult,  but  the 
secret  representation  of  the  act  is  felt ;  the 
movement  is  rudimentary,  as  it  were,  and 
only  takes  place  in  the  interior.    If  the  im- 
pression be  vivid,  and  seizes  us  when  un- 
prepared to  resist  tho  sentiment  or  instinct, 
there  is  a  commencement  of  execution;  or,  at 
least,  certain  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  certain  parts,  &c,  reveal  the  impression 
or  betray  the  efforts  necessary  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  act  corresponding  with 
it    There  is  then  a  tendency  to  continuity 
of  inner  action  from  simple  sensitive  im- 
pressions to  muscular  action,  and  this  proves 
that  each  faculty  has  some  connexion  with 
the  motile  fibres  of  the  brain.    Thus  you 
see  we  are  not  compelled  to  descril>c  each 
faculty  h.h  making  mi  np|»cul  to  the  common 
sensorium,  or  mind,  or  any  central  point, 
before    it   can    produce   muscular  action. 
No  unprejudiced   observer  will  deny  the 
truth  of  this  in  the  child,  in  auimals  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  in  young  animals  of  the 
classes  nearly  approaching  man.    However, 
you  may  make  the  following  objection — 
"  When  mint  hits  passed  from  the  in  fun t  to 
the  ndiiH  state,  mid  reflects,  he  represses  (as 
you  huve  told  us)  his  |Nissions  mid  senti- 
ments, acting  in  u  manner  quite  opposed  to 
their  dictates  ;"  this  latter  fact,  which  is  in- 
controvertible, by  no  means  destroys  the 
reality  of  the  fact  just  mentioned ;  it  merely 
proves  the  existence  of  u  tiervous  system 
destined  to  |irodiicc  Hint  effect.    Thus  we 
(missoss  organs  that    limy   be  denominated 
prohibitory,  because  they  arrest,  its  fur  as  is 
possible,  the  instinctive  movements  and  im- 
pulses   communicated    by  the  sentiments. 
This  nervous  mass  must  be  that  appropriated 
to  the  intellectual  faculties.    As  long  as  the 
latter  remain    feeble  or    unexercised,    tho 
sentiments  and  instincts  are  satisfied  imme- 
diately the  memory  or  sensitive  impression 
brings  them  into  action ;  but  when  the  in- 
telligence acquires  a  certain  degree  of  force, 
it  commences  to  act  either  in  the  interest  of 
a  sentiment  or  an  instinct  different  from  that 
which  solicits  the  movement,  or  in  its  own 
interest,  viz.  thst  of  reason.    But  to  fulfil 
this  function,  the  nervous  mass  now  spoken 
of  must    have  some  connection  with    the 
parts  destined  for  the  instincts,  inclinations, 
and  sentiments. 
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We  Imve  already  shown  that  the  intelli- 
gence resides  in  the  superior  portion  of  the 
frontal  region,  and  it  seems  very  probable 
(hat  n  portion  of  Clio  medullary  sensitive 
fibres  lining  the  lateral  ventricles  passes  up- 
wards to  this  region,  and  arc  lost  in  its  con- 
volutions, contributing  to  produce  the  fa- 
cully  of  repression,  with  which  it  is  en- 
dowed. 

The  anterior  commissure  must  necessarily 
harmonize  together  the  two  corresponding 
regions  of  each  hemisphere. 

This,  we  conceive,  must  be  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  faculty  of  repression ;  and  as  the 
latter  requires  motile  film's  to  arrest  the 
muscular  action  already  commenced,  or  de- 
velop an  opposite  action,  it  finds  them  in 
the  nervous  layer  composing  the  superior 
portion  of  the  corpus  en  I  loan  in. 

Itrsidcs  this  cohibitory  intellectual  force, 
there  is  another,  which  perhaps  is  more  sen- 
sitive than  intellectual.    It  is  seated  in  the 
middle  portion    of   the    corpus    callosum, 
which  furnishes  filaments  of  motion  mid  sen- 
sibility to  the  organs  of  circumspection.  Hut 
we  can  perceive  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  forces:  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly in  action,  like  all  sentimental  and 
instinctive  impulses,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  intellectual  force  acts  only  from  lime  to 
time,  and  that  in  consequence  of  reflection. 
Hence,  as  we  shall  presently  see  when  en- 
tering into  details,  instinctive  prudence  is 
very  different  from  simple  reflective  pru- 
dence, which  latter  faculty  is  found  at  fault 
in  every  step  we  take  through  life.    To  re- 
sume :  we  consider  the  repressive  force,  so 
often  alluded  to,  as  seated  in  the  corpus  cal- 
losum ;  we  think  it  is  more  powerful  in  the 
anlrrior  portion  rorrcs|mnding  with  the  in- 
telligence, than  in  the  posterior  part;  in  the 
middle  portion,  corresponding  with  the  or- 
gans  of  circumspection,   it  is   still  more 
powerful ;  finally,  it  offers  great  varieties, 
according  to  individual  conformation.    It 
also  seems  certain  that  tho  very  powerful 
inslineln  situated  near,  the  base  of  the  brain 
are  but  little  influenced  by  the  fitrtillioM  de- 
pending »n    the    corpus    calloHUtit,  which 
lose  their  influence  over  the  fonner  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  to  be  obeyed  with  cele- 
rity.   Thus  we  are  unable  to  follow   the 
nervous  mass  connected  with  respiration,  be- 
yond the  base  of  the  brain,  where  the  8th 
pair  of  nerves  is  inserted.    You  can  suspend 
respiration  for  a  few  seconds,  but  volition 
soon  loses  its  power,  or  the  want  of  breath- 
ing becomes  felt  with  intensity.     Hunger, 
the  general  he  instinct,  the  impulse*  of  ma- 
ternal  lo\e,  nre  repressed  with  dillieulty ; 
while,  if  the  organs  of  reflection  be  power- 
ful, we  are  able  to  suspend  much  more  rea- 
dily  the  elevated  instincts  of  veneration, 
hope,  ideality,  and  benevolence.     We  even 
aflirm  that  this  repressive  force  may  be  car- 
ried to  such  a  degree  as  completely  to  alter 


this  change  is  never  observed  in  the  instincts 
of  conservation,  unless,  indeed,  the  organs 
themselves  ho  more  or  less  mollified.  The 
repressive  power  seems  to  exercise  no  In- 
fluence whatever  over  the  circulation,  though 
certain  passions  retard,  and  even  suspend 
altogether,  the  motions  of  the  heart.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  take  up  Uie  examination  of 
this  interesting  point  in  the  present  course. 
I  am  unwilling  to  push  these  considera- 
tions any  further,  for  fear  of  falling  into 
hypothesis.  When  I  feel  myself  in  doubt 
upon  any  question,  I  prefer  exciting  further 
researches,  than  resolving  it  at  once,  as  some 
people  do,  by  a  theory.  However,  our  re- 
flections have,  I  think,  established  that  the 
while,  or  mcdullnry  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem acts  as  a  conductor  for  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  and  motion,  while  the  grey  mai- 
ler is  a  tissue  intermediate  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  vascular  system. 

I  will  not  carry  these  conjectures  any  fur- 
ther; yet  I  cannot  help  stating,  briefly,  my 
reasons  for  adopting  this  opinion.    In  parts 
of  the  body  distant  from  the  brain,  sensa- 
tion and  motion  are  conveyed  through  the 
white  substance  contained  in  the  sheaths  of 
nerves;  this  fact  is  certain.    Why  should 
we  not  admit  the  same  phenomena  for  tho 
white  substance  of  the  brain  itself?    Why 
place  the  faculties  in  the  grey  substance, 
which  is  at  one  time  arranged  along  the  sur- 
faces of  the  brain,  at  another  time  dissemi- 
nated in  isolated  points  through  the  medul- 
lary filaments,  and  which  never  exhibits  the 
regular  conformation  or  continuity  of  struc- 
ture common  to  all  organs?    Are  we  to  per- 
sonify our  faculties,  and  imprison  them  In 
such  or  such  portions  of  the  grey  substance 
where  they  receive  dispatches  through  cer- 
tain white  fibres,  and  whence  they  issue 
their  orders  through  certain  others?    This 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  wretched  pa- 
rody of  the  antiquated  tentorium  commune. 
Instead  of  one  centre,  we  should  have  86, 
or  even  more,  for  we  arc  still  far  from  having 
reached  the  limit  of  the  subdivisions  which 
the  human  intellect  is  capable  of.    In  short, 
this  singular  system  bears  no  examination, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  I  can  follow  with 
my  eye  the  stimulus  entering  the  nervous 
system  through  the  medullary  fibres  of  sen- 
sation, and  terminating   in  the  medullary 
substance  appropriated  to  movement.    This 
fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  worms,  in 
certain  molluscs,  and  various  other  inferior 
animals,  who  do  not  possess  the  nervous 
masses  on  which  deliberation  and  repres- 
sion depend.    The  intervention  of  this  fatter 
nervous  system  also  explains  how  the  sen- 
tient stimuli  arc  turned  away  from  the  mus- 
cles in  the  superior  animals  and    in  man ; 
and  how  the  movements  take  place,  some- 
limes  in  the  interest  of  one  particular  senti- 
ment or  instinct  in  animals,  sometimes  in 
the  interest  of  reason.    To  understand  all 


the  moral  character  of  the  individual ;  but  |  this,  I  have  only  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
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certain  number  of  intcrcranial  ncn  es,  which, 
being  stimulated  by  the  scums  exposed  to 
external  bodies,  produce,  some  the  percep- 
tions, others  the  instiucts  and  sentiments, 
others,  finally,  the  phenomena  of  intelligence. 

The  advocates  of  an  intercraninl  entity 
will  nsk  mo,  no  doubt,  how  this  takes  plan*. 
I  know  nothing  of  tlio  nuttier,  for  il  is  im- 
|>o*sible  to  ascend  to  the  pritmiry  cause; 
but  I  will  answer  that  this  production  of 
faculties,  whose  mystery  is  concealed  from 
me,  is  demonstrated  by  the  senses  and  by 
induction ;  while  the  existence  of  their  inter- 
cranial  being  is  inappreciable  by  the  senses, 
not  to  be  proved  by  induction,  and  is,  indeed, 
a  pure  hypothesis,  founded  on  a  petitioprin- 
cij>ii.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  the  mass 
of  the  brain  may  lie  distinguished  into  three 
principal  parts.  II  is  necessary  lo  give  you 
a  distinct  iden  of  this.  Von  see  the  portion 
coloured  yellow  in  the  cast  before  you :  this 
corresponds  with  the  instincts;  the  upper 
part,  which  is  left  white,  corresponds  with 
the  sentiments;  the  portions  coloured  red  and 
blue,  correspond  with  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties; but  as  the  intelligence  is  composed, 
according  to  the  most  received  notions,  of 
two  distinct  parts,  vix.,  organs  of  perception 
and  organs  of  reflection,  all  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  cast,  coloured  red,  belongs  to 
perception,  while  the  portion  corresponding 
wilh  reflection  is  marked  in  blue. 

In  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  head,  we 
commence  from  the  auditory  canal  on  either 
side,  by  which  we  arrive  immediately  above 
the  foramen  magnum :  here  we  find  the  pons 
varolii  nearly  opposite  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  or  supposed  centre  of  the  cerebral 
organs.  Remark,  I  say  tuppoud — for,  accord- 
ing to  my  ideas,  we  should  rather  look  for 
the  centres  in  the  corpus  callosum.  How- 
ever, this  central  point  will  always  afford  us 
a  means  of  determining,  with  some  certainty, 
the  volume  of  the  diflcrent  organs ;  for  in 
proportion  as  any  poiut  of  the  cranial  sur- 
face is  further  removed  from  this  central 
spot,  the  white  fibres  must  bo  more  elon- 
gated, and  consequently  I  lie  organs  which 
they  compose,  volunihiou*.  We  must  also 
take  iuto  consideration  the  thickness  of  the 
organs,  which  often  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  convolutions  are  folded. 

When  called  in  to  examine  the  brain  phre- 
nologically,  we  divide  it  at  first,  generally, 
into  the  three  masses  just  spoken  of;  .but  this 
requires  that  we  set  out  from  certain  organs, 
or  a  fixed  point.  When  we  shall  have  passed 
the  various  organs  in  review,  I  will  lay 
down  certain  rules  to  guide  you  in  this  spe- 
cies of  exploration;  thus,  for  example,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  intellectual 
mass,  you  should  set  out  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  organ  of  circumspectiou, — pass 
over  the  organ  of  comparison,  and  descend 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  point  correspond- 
ing with  that  whence  we  began.  All  the 
portions  of  the  brain  anterior  to  the  line 


belongs  to  the  intelligence ;  the  parts  which 
fall  behind  it  comprehend  the  seutimeuts 
and  instincts.  We  have  then  to  drnw 
other  lines ;  but  it  would  be  pivmaturc  to 
enter  on  this  part  of  our  subject  at  prrsr.it. 
I  would  merely  draw  your  attention  lo  (he 
relative  position  of  the  three  grcul  musses, 
and  lo  (he  imporluiil  fuel,  thai  all  our  organs 
are  double;  those  placed  on  the  median  lin« 
and  indicated  by  a  single  eminence,  us  well 
as  those  w h ich  are  situated  lateral ly .  I  leuce, 
as  all  the  cerebral  organs  are  double,  one 
side  may  continue  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  other,  provided  the  central  parts, 
which  establish  the  communication  between 
them,  be  healthy.  We  have  now  to  examine 
each  orgau  hi  detail;  but  I  shall  not  proceed 
any  further  to-day.  l-el  me  review,  in  a  few 
words,  what  lots  Ih'cii  said. 

The  experimental  method  best  suited  for 
the  study  of  the  cerebral  fuuetious,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  most  calculated  to  ad- 
vance our  ideas  of  psychology;  it  consists  in 
a  double  observation,  directed  on  the  otte 
hand  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  through  the  medium  of  our  senses; 
and,  on  the  other,  exorcised  in  one's  self  by 
remarking  not  only  such  organs  as  are  ac- 
cessible to  our  senses,  but  also  by  reflecting 
on  what  passes  withiu  us,  in  our  sentiments 
mid  our  instincts.  It  is  this  method  which 
gave  birth  lo  phrenology,  and  produced  tite 
philosophic  ideas  emanating  from  the  school 
of  Edinburgh;  but  phrenology,  by  taking 
organization  into  account,  rectifies  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  latter  school,  which  were 
made  without  a  sufticieut  organic  basts.  It 
is  in  vain  that  certain  writers  would  place 
the  results  of  simple  reflection  above  the 
knowledge  acquired  through  our  senses, 
This  pre-eminence  of  internal  observutiouais 
not  founded  in  truth ;  each  method  has  its 
own  value,  and  comes  to  the  support  of  the 
other ;  each  method  is  equally  noble ;  atid 
the  imperious  tone  assumed  by  the  psycholo- 
gists is  far  from  justifying  the  ellbrls  they 
make  to  prevent  physiologists  from  analys- 
ing the  fmielions  of  the  human  mind.  The 
most  subtile  metaphysician  finds  himself 
constantly  forced  lo  speak  of  the  brain  and 
seuses,  to  examine  the  phenomena  depend- 
ing on  sensibility  mid  the  passions,  without 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  distinguish 
the  faculties  actually  within  the  domain  of 
intelligence.  The  two  branches  of  study 
are  intimately  connected  together;  one  can- 
not advance  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  physiologist  aban- 
dons completely  the  products  of  our  sensi- 
tive perceptions,  he  falls  into  absurdity, or 
is  lost  in  au  iuiagiitary  world. 
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VKNKRKAL  DISK  ASKS  OP  THE  SKIN. 

II avi no  concluded,  in  the  last  lecture,  a 
general  view  of  the  pathology  of  venereal 
diseases  of  the  skin,  I  shall  now  endeavour 
In  describe  them  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, and  thus  still  better  prepare  you  for  a 
clinical  review  of  individual  cases. 

You  have  seen  that  these  diseases,  how- 
ever varied,  arc  susceptible  of  being  classed 
in  two  groups, — an  original,  or  pustular 
group,  and  a  degenerated,  or  cxan  thematic 
group.  We  shall,  if  you  please,  first  con- 
sider (he  pustular  group. 

You  have  also  bccii  that  each  group  pre- 
sents two  order*  of  symptoms, — primary  and 
constitutional;  the  former  being  the  result 
of  the  direct  application  of  the  poison,  or  of 
its  action  before  it  has  shown  any  signs  of 
having  entered  the  general  constitution;  anil 
the  latter,  the  symptoms  which  testify  its 
presence  after  it  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
system.  The  primary  symptoms  of  each 
group  will  occupy  our  attention  prior  to  the 
constitutional  symptom*  of  the  correspond- 
ing group. 

A  few  days  generally  elapse  between  the 
application  of  the  virus  to  the  cutaneous 
surface  and  the  commencement  of 

Pnnlnlnr  Primary  Syphilis. 

The  length  of  this  period  will  however 
tnrv,  according  to  the  state  of  the  surface 
lo  which  the  poison  ho*  been  applied,  the 
sensibility  of  the  patient,  and  the  quantity 
of  t  ims  allotted  lo  remain  on  the  part. 

The  attentions  of  the  patient  on*,  in  gene- 
ral, first  attracted  to  the  contaminated  spot 
by  a  sensation  of  itchy  soreness ;  and  this 
spot,  when  examined,  is  slightly  tumid,  and 
presents  a  red  colour.  On  this  tumid  red 
spot,  which  is  not  larger  than  a  coriander 
seed,  a  pustule  quickly  forms.  The  base  of 
this  puttulc  is  rather  deep  mid  hard,  its 
|Ntiut  not  very  accumulated,  mid  of  a  yellow- 
ish while  colour;  I  hero  is  n  redness  which, 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  pustule,  forms 
nn  areola.  A  black  coloured,  or  dark,  spot 
soon  appears  in  the  centre  or  top  of  the  pus- 
tule, and  if  this  spot  be  touched  with  the 
point  of  a  pin  it  is  found  to  be  hard  and 
rough ;  it  is  an  incipient  crust 
The  appearance  of  the  part  will  now  vary, 


according  as  the  crust  is  allowed  to  remain 
or  is  removed. 

If  the  crust,  or  top  of  the  pustule,  be  re- 
moved, you  expose  a  cavity  filled  with  puri- 
form  matter;  and  if  you  absorb,  with  a  piece 
of  lint,  the  matter  contained  in  this  cavity, 
you  find  that  it  is  an  excavatiou  of  a  rounded 
or  cupped  form,  of  a  yellowish  or  dusky 
white  colour,  having  a  sharp,  gently  puue- 
tulatcd  or  serrated  edge,  and  a  deep  and 
tumid  basis.  You  know  that  the  edge  of 
an  ulcer  is  the  line  which  separates  the 
ulcerated  surface  from  the  surrounding  red 
surface  or  areola,  and  that  the  base  of  an 
ulcer  is  so  much  of  the  subjacent  parts  as 
are  diseased. 

The  ulcer  having  increased  for  a  few  days, 
its  surface  granulates,  and  its  excavation 
begins  to  fill  up ;  its  basis,  at  the  same  time, 
becomes  more  tumid,  and  its  margin  more 
raised.  By  its  margin  you  are  to  understand 
that  part  of  its  areola  which  is  immediately 
outside  its  edge.  Sometimes,  during  the 
process  of  granulation,  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  rises  higher  than  the  margin;  nt  other 
times,  the  margin  continues  higher  than  the 
surface.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  surface 
appears,  to  a  superficial  observer,  still  ex- 
cavated, even  after  its  cavity  has  filled  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  healthy  skin. 

The  next  change  is  marked  by  a  shrink- 
ing of  the  diseased  part.  The  areola  now  dis- 
appears; the  margin  acquires  a  purplish,  or 
callous  white,  appearance;  a  red  line  is 
funned  at  the  inside  of  the  edge ;  the  surface 
conl rncts,  and  the  formnlion  of  cuticle  com- 
mences; this  proccedsfrom  thccircumfcreiico 
to  the  centre  of  the  sore.  For  some  time 
after  cicatrixation  a  degree  of  hardness,  or 
Induration,  niny  in  general  bo  felt  in  tho 
part  on  which  tho  ulcer  was  seated. 

If  the  crust  which  formed  on  tho  centre 
of  the  pustule  be  not  removed,  and  if  it  re- 
main uninfluenced  by  pressure  or  friction,  it 
may  adhere  to  the  part  until  the  ulcer  is 
healed,  when  it  will  be  detached,  and  ex- 
pose a  livid-red,  smooth,  cicatrized  surface. 
Crusts  seldom  acquire  a  great  sixc  before 
they  arc  detached;  I  have,  however,  seen 
them  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  their  base,  and  little  less  in 
projection;  this,  nevertheless,  is  very  un- 
usual. Although  the  ulcer  be  covered  bv 
the  crust,  the  changes  going  on  underneath 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  appearance  of  the 
areola  and  of  the  margin;  for  these  parts 
present,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  same  changes,  whether  the  ulcer  be  or 
be  not  eucriisted. 

The  period  which  elapse*  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  diseased  spot,  or  pustule, 
until  the  process  begins  by  which  the  exca- 
vation is  filled  up,  is  the  first,  or  ulcerating 
stage;  from  this  period  until  shrinking  com- 
mences, is  the  second,  or  granulating  stage ; 
and  from  this  until  the  sore  is  healed,  the 
third,  or  healing  stage.    These  stages,  in 
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general,  take  up  from  thirty  to  forty  days, 
about  eight  of  which  may  be  occupied  by 
the  first;  sixteen  by  the  second ;  and  eight, 
or  more,  by  the  third.  Each  stage  it  easily 
distinguished,  if  attention  he  paid  to  the 
symptoms  which  I  have  described  as  charac- 
terising it. 

The  pain  attendant  on  this  disease  is,  in 
general,  trilling,  and  diminishes,  or  disap- 
pears, as  soon  as  ulceration  ha*  terminated. 
The  size  to  which  the  ulcer  increases  is,  for 
the  most  part,  not  larger  than  a  silver  six- 
pence. 

In  different  cases,  from  various  causes, 
this  disease  presents  considerable  varieties 
in  its  progress  and  appearance.  Thus,  in 
some,  the  process  of  ulceration  is  in  excess, 
and  a  much  more  extensive  destruction  of 
fwirtn  limit  is  usual  occurs.  These  consti- 
tute the  phagedenic  ulcers.  The  basis  on 
which  the  disease  is  placed,  may  be  remark- 
ably hard  and  tumid :  such  are  the  indurated 
ulcers.  The  margin  of  the  ulcer  may  lie  so 
much  rained  above  the  surface  of  Ute  sur- 
rounding skin  as  to  form  a  ring,  or  roil,  nt 
the  circumference  of  the  sore :  these  are  the 
annular  ulcers.  And  lastly,  the  surface  some- 
times rises  mi  high  above  the  surrouiiding 
parts  as  to  appear  fungous:  these  are  the 
elevated  ulcers.  Thus  we  have  phagedenic, 
indurated,  annular,  and  fungous  ulcers,  be- 
sides varieties  in  the  time  required  by  the 
disease  to  go  through  its  different  stages, 
and  in  various  other  more  trifling  particu- 
lars,—«s  colour,  form,  size,  number,  and 
so  on. 

Phagedenic  sores  are  distinguished  by  the 
ex  tentor  severity  of  their  destructive  actions; 
they  are  of  various  kinds,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  be  well  acquainted 
wilh  their  varieties.  The  appearance  of  the 
surface,  and  of  the  margin,  edge,  and  border, 
or  part  inside  the  edge;  the  degree  of  indu- 
ration of  base,  the  degree  of  inflammation, 
the  character  of  the  accompanying  pain,  the 
state  of  the  patient's  system,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  precceding  treatment,  are  the 
most  important  eireuiitHtuiiees  in  which  they 
vary.  Thus  they  may  be  surrounded  by 
great  induration,  or  by  little  or  none;  there 
maybe  great  tumefaction, or  the  part  may 
be  free  from  swelling;  they  may  be  extremely 
painful,  or  the  degree  of  sensibility  may  be 
trilling;  the  accompanying  inflammation  may 
be  great,  or  otherwise ;  the  surface  may  be 
covered  with  slough,  or  it  may  be  nearly 
free  from  slough,  and  the  appearance  of  this 
slough  may  vary, — it  may  be  white,  or  black, 
or  brown;  the  disease  may  occur  in  the  old 
or  in  the  young,  in  persons  of  an  irritable 
and  delicate  fibre,  or  in  those  of  a  robust 
and  sanguineous  temperament ;  it  may  attack 
persons  of  temperate  habits,  or  persons  ad- 
dicted to  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors ;  it 
may  have  been  judiciously  treated,  or  it  may 
have  been  exasperated  by  the  treatment 
adopted.  All  these  circumstances  either  de- 


note, or  cause,  varieties  which  require  more 
or  less  modification  of  treatment;  but  with 
these  varieties,  and  their  treatment,  you  can 
be  made  acquainted  only  by  the  study  of 
individual  cases. 

The  base  of  the  pustular  venereal  sore  is 
always  hard  or  tumid',  but  the  degree  of 
hnrduess  is  subject  to  mueli  wiriely ;  it  U 
dependent  oil  an  interstitial  definition  into 
the  parts  subjacent  to  and  surrounding  the 
ulcer, and  no  doubt  is  a  symptom  that  should 
be  attended  to ;  but  it  has,  perhaps,  obtaiucd 
au  undue  share  of  attention,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  characters. 

You  will  often  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  ulcers  characterized  by  their  sur- 
face being  surrounded  by  an  elevated  mar- 
gin: this  elevated  margin  is  to  bo  distin- 
guished from  nil  elevated  edge.  Itciueuilier 
the  distinction  which  1  huvo  made  heluecn 
the  edge  and  margin  of  a  sore.  In  every 
case,  as  long  as  the  process  of  ulceration 
exists,  the  edge  of  the  sore  is  necessarily 
higher  than  the  surface;  but  au  elevated 
margin  is  an  attendant  on  only  some  sores, 
mid  iu  these  the  edge,  instead  of  being  raised, 
is  turned  down  to  the  surface  of  the  son*, 
and  is  lower  than  the  margin.  There  is  very 
generally  a  ring  surrounding  every  pustular 
sore;  but  this  is,  under  common  circum- 
stances, too  trifling  to  attnict  attention,  mid 
the  annular  appearance  is  deserving  of  notice 
only  where  it  is  iu  excess. 

If  the  surface  of  the  sore  rises,  during  the 
granulating  stage,  above  the  level  of  the 
edge  and  margin,  it  forms  the  elevated  ulcer. 
All  primary  pustular  sores,  except  those  ou 
certain  structures,  show  a  tendency  to  this 
elevated  state ;  but,  as  in  respect  to  the  an- 
nular character,  it  is  only  when  elevation  is 
iu  excess  that  it  constitutes  a  variety. 

The  primary  pustulur  sore,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  in  general  passes  through 
ull  its  stages  in  thirty  or  forty  days,  but  a 
much  longer  period  may  be  occupied  by  its 
different  phases ;  yet  it  may  not  present  any 
appearance  which  could  account  for  a  pro- 
gress so  tardy. 

The  colour  of  the  sore  is,  as  I  have  said, 
in  general  a  dirty  or  dusky  white.  It  may, 
however,  he  of  various  other  colours ;  it 
may  he  very  while,  particularly  during  its 
ulcerating  stage,  and  at  its  border ;  or  it  may 
lie  of  a  dirty  brown,  or  of  a  nut-brown 
colour. 

The  form  of  the  pustular  primary  sore  is 
generally  circular,  but  it  may  present  various 
forms ;  it  may  be  oval,  or  it  may  be  angular, 
or  it  may  be  of  the  form  of  an  8 ;  it  may  be 
serpentine,  or  it  may  represent  the  form  of  a 
series  of  beads,  and  so  forth. 

The  discharge  furnished  by  the  primary 
pustular  sores  varies  much,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Sometimes  it  is  Ihick  and  yel- 
low, like  bland  purulent  matter,  and  some- 
times thin  and  watery;  it  is  on  some  occa- 
sions scanty,  and  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
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paint,  as  it  were,  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and 
on  other  occasion!  it  is  very  profuse ;  it  is 
in  general  profuse  when  thin  and  watery. 
These  varieties  in  the  stale  of  the  discharge 
always  denote  varieties  deserving  of  discri- 
mination in  the  state  of  the  sore. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  perhaps,  the  dis- 
ease is  solitary,  but  a  plurality  often  exists. 
When  thcro  are  more  than  one,  the  addi- 
I  ional  number  may  have  been  produced  either 
by  the  original  infection,  or  by  the  matter 
secreted  by  lite  first  formed  sore.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  sores  which 
appear  subsequently  to  the  first,  run  their 
course  much  more  mpidly  than  the  first. 
Thus,  it  tuny  happen,  Hint  nl though  some 
may  have  Iieeu  in  (heir  graiiuliilittg  singe 
when  oi  tiers  commenced,  I  he  former  may 
arrive  at  the  stage  of  cicatrical  ion  ns  soon 
as  the  latter;  consequently,  when  there  is 
a  plurality,  their  stages  may  be  synchronous, 
or  otherwise ;  that  is,  they  may  be  all  in  the 
same  stage  at  the  same  time ;  or  they  may 
be  in  different  stages,  and  therefore  exhibit 
very  different  appearances. 

The  magnitude  of  each  sore  is  subject  to 
much  variety.  I  have  suited  that  it  seldom 
exceeds,  when  left  to  itself,  the  sixc  of  a 
silver  sixpence;  but  it  may  increase  much 
beyond  this,  or  it  may  remain  very  much 
within  it.  1  have  seen  the  primary  pustular 
sore  go  through  all  its  stages  and  be  little 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  aud  on  other  occa- 
sions I  have  seen  it  some  inches  in  extent. 

Some  sores  are  covered  with  crusts,  others 
never  become  encrusted.     In  some,  the  pus- 
tule in  which   the  sore  originated)  hits  its 
top  abraded  as  soou,  almost,  its  funned,  and 
then  the  pustular  character  is  scarcely  visi- 
ble.    In  others,  a  litrge-si/^tl  pustule  is  de- 
veloped; era  surface,  the  scat  of  abrasion, 
or  wound,  or  previous  ulcer,  may  be  conta- 
minated by  the  poison  of  the  venereal  pus- 
tular sore,  and  a  corresponding  sore  pro- 
duced without  a  previous  pustule.    It  may 
appear  incorrect  to  call  a  sore  pustular, 
which  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  pustule: 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  however, 
oln  ions. 

Now,  what  are  the  causes  of  these  va- 
rieties? On  this  subject  some  facts  have 
been  ascertained,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Among  the  causes  of  modification, 
we  may,  without  doubt,  enumerate  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  part  upon  which 
the  disease  exists  ;  the  age,  orf|iuility  of  the 
poison  which  has  produced  the  disease;  the 
original,  or  ncqtiired,  const  it  til  ion  of  the  pa- 
tient; the  miinner  in  which  he  li\es;  the 
i  it-existenee of  other  morbid  states;  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  limy  have  been 
employed. 

Ulcers  on  the  corona  glnndis  are  \rry  apt 
to  be  much  indurated.  Those  on  the  com- 
mon skin,  particularly  on  the  scrotum,  fre- 
quently present  the  elevated,  or  the  annular 
character,  or  both;  while  those  on  the  glans 


penis  are  never  elevated,  and  seldom  or 
never  annular.    Ulcers  on  the  muco-cuta- 
ueous  structures,  as  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  prepuce,  nud  on  the  surface  of  the  glans 
penis,  arc  in  general  smaller  and  of  a  whiter 
colour  than  those  on  the  common  skin.  Ulcers 
nt  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  and  of  the  ure- 
thra, and   those  on  the  freiium  and  corona 
glandis,  arc,  if  left  to  themselves,  slower  in 
healing  than  those  on  other  parts;  it  is  only 
the  ulcers  which  arc  on  surfaces  not  opposed 
to  others  that  become  encrusted.    Ulcers  at 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  prepuce 
generally  cause  a  contraction  of  those  open- 
ings ;  and  those  at  the  freiium,  for  the  most 
part,  destroy   that   membrane,  and  subse- 
quently often  perforate  the  urethra..     Ulcers 
at  the  corona  glnndis  also  may  perforate  the 
urethra,  or  pass  between  the  skin  nud  cover- 
ing of  the  penis,  thus  causing  a  burrowing 
sore;  or  else  they  may  ulcerate  outwards, 
through  the  common  integuments.    A  plu- 
rality of  ulcers  seldom  occurs  on  the  common 
skin,  but  is  very  usual  on  surfaces  opposed 
to  other  surfaces,  particularly  if  the  form  of 
the  part  be  such,  that  the  secretions  are  for 
some  time  retained  on  if.    Thus  we  often 
meet  with  a  plural ity  of  ulcers  at  the  corona 
glandis,  on  the  surface  of  the  glans,  and  on 
the  inner  Burfacc  and  orifice  of  the  prepuce. 
Ulcers  at  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  are  not 
unfrequcntly  of  a  linear  form,  resembling 
fissures ;  on  the  glans  penis  they  sometimes 
appear  serpentine  in  their  figure ;  and  at  the 
corona  glandis,  like  the  figure  of  8,  or  like  a 
siring  of  bends.    These  peculiar  forms  are 
dc|M*ndaul  on  the  union  of  a  plurality  of 
ulcers.    When  the  disease  has  removed  the 
frenum,  the  ulcer  formed  has  generally  the 
shape  of  a  diamond  on  playing  cards ;  it  is 
only  on  the  common  skin,  or  at  the  orifice 
of  the  prepuce,  that  the  state  of  pustule  is, 
in  general,  to  be  seen  well-marked.    Such 
arc  the  more  common  varieties  dependant 
on  the  function  and  structure  of  the  part. 

That  original  or  acquired  constitution  has 
a  very  considerable  influence  in  modifying 
this  disease,  many  proofs  will  be  afforded  to 
you  in  practice.  Thus  you  will  meet  with  in- 
dividuals whose  disease  presents,  every  time 
they  contract  infection,  some  peculiar  cha- 
racters, no  matter  what  the  source  may  have 
been  from  whence  the  virus  has  been  de- 
rived. Again,  you  will  meet  with  some  per- 
sons particularly  disposed  to  contract  the 
venereal  disease;  and  others  who,  under 
every  circumstance,  seem  to  resist  it.  What 
the  causes  are  of  these  peculiarities  of  con- 
stitution, or  what  the  signs  are  by  which, 
ri/ir/tir/,  they  are  test  Hied,  we  are  ignorant; 
they  are  said  to  be  owing  to  id iosync nicies, 
but  a  name  throws  no  light  on  either  the 
cause  or  nature  of  these  peculiar  habits. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  patient,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  to  which  he  is  subjected, 
are,  in  general,  the  most  evident  causes 
which  modify  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
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However,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
researches  made  by  his  successors,  and  study, 
one  after  the  other,  the  instincts,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man. 
This  is  the  uatural  method  of  examining  the 
human  inind.    We  have  shown,  iu  a  former 
lecture,  how  man's  iitstincts  arc  dcvclo|>od 
before  his  sentiments — how  the  np|iciirmii:o 
of  (ho  hitter  qualities  in  soon  followed  by  in- 
telligence.    Intelligence  ran  never  produce 
the  tfciitimcitts,  tiulcss  it  Ihj  extremely  devo- 
loped ;  besides,  this  never  takes  place  ex- 
cept in  a  very  feeble  minority.    Permit  me 
to  make  an  observation  upon  this  point. 
In  early  youth  the  intelligence  is  highly  ac- 
tive, adds  to  its  knowledge  every  day,  feels 
conscious  of  its  strength,  and  is,  moreover, 
-  stimulated  constantly  by  unexpected  disco- 
veries.    The  young  man  regards  himself 
with  pride  when  he  finds    his    reasoning 
powers  on  a  level  with  those  of  men  to  whom 
.  he  was  accustomed  to  look  up  as  infinitely 
his  superior.     Sentiments  of  a  very  active 
nature  correspond  with  this  energetic  deve- 
lopment of  the  intellectual  faculties.    The 
young  man  naturally  possesses  a  large  share 
of  self-esteem ;  he  is  proud,  and  apt  to  des- 
pise those  who  think  differently  from  the 
idea  he  has  formed ;  bis  passions  are  often 
excited  without  reflection;  he  unites  him- 
self readily  with  those  of  his  own  age,  be- 
comes irritable,  and  is  liable  to  run  into  va- 
rious excesses  from  the  mere  effect  of  ex- 
ample  or  imitation.     The  assemblage  of 
young  persons  together  is,  as  every  body 
knows,  a  frequent  occasion  of  disorder,  and 
even  riot ;  at  school  it  is  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy— a  disagreeable  master — sometimes  a 
political   opinion,  imperfectly  understood, 
which  gives  rise  to  an  ex  plosion;  in  large 
towns,  especially  among  the  working  classes, 
hostile  collisions  terminating  iu  dentlt  arc 
often  produced  by  vague  itiiprcssious  of  the 
past,  or  by  an  injurious  expression.    In  the 
villages  we  see  the  youthful  peasantry  at- 
tacking one  another  in  large  bodies,  for  no 
other  reason  than  a  difference  of  residence  or 
name.      However,  as  ago    advances,  and 
brings,  with  perception  of  our  errors,  pru- 
dence and  judgment,  the  young  man  loses 
his  impetuosity,  and  becomes  less  impres- 
sionable ;  the  object  of  his  former  education 
is  now  received  with  calmness  and  wang 
froid  ;  interests  of  a  more  elevated  nature 
rise  up  before  him,  and  intelligence  assumes 
a  predominant  power.     This,  however,  is 
not  universally  the  case,  for  women  constant- 
ly remain  more  sentimental  and  impassioned 
than  men ;  and  in  many  adults  the  passions 
and  sentiments,  though  less  impetuous  than 
they  were  during  youth,  counteract  the  opera- 
tions of  the  intelligence  for  the  rest  of  life. 
This,  as  we  have  said,  is  one  of  the  great  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  truth.    The  only 
remedy  exists  in  our  early  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers ;  for  however  people  may 
say  the  contrary,  the  mass  of  mankind  al- 


ways possesses  sufficient  intelligence  to  eoni 
prebend  all  great  social  truths,  and  correct 
the  dangerous  excesses  of  youth  ;  but  nature 
has  ordained  that  the  age  of  passion  should 
precede  that  of  judgment. 

These  considerations  indicate  the  natural 
order  which  we  hnve  to  follow  in  Ihe  present 
course :  thus  we  shall  commence  with  (he 
instincts,  ut  the  same  time  keepiug  in  mind 
the  modification*  which  («all'*  system  has 
undergone,  since  ils  first  promulgation.  He- 
fore  entering  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  1 
shall  premise,  that  the  Scotch  philosophers 
hail  already  discovered  a  great  part  of  the 
facts  announced  by  Call,  simply  from  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  cerebral  action.  This 
is  a  most  important  point,  and  proves  how 
directly  the  method  of  observation  conducts 
to  truth  ;  however,  the  want  of  material  re- 
gulators introduced  a  great  deal  of  arbitra- 
riness into  the  propositions  announced  by 
that  school.  It  neglected,  for  example,  to 
distinguish  cerebral  organs,  but  observed 
with  care  most  of  the  phenomena  of  instinct, 
the  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties.  It 
classed  these  different  parts  of  the  mind,  and 
said, "  We  find  in  all  languages  certain  words 
corresponding  with  determinate  qualities : 
we  consequently  must  admit  the  existence  of 
those  qualities.  Ipommon  sense  commands 
this  belief.  Thus  some  men  are  good,  others 
wicked  ;  some  proud,  others  humble,  be- 
cause  we  find  words  expressing  those  quali- 
ties in  all  known  languages.  Some  men  are 
hard-hearted,  others  given  to  compassion; 
some  are  jealous,  compassionate,  envious, 
ficc.  Virtue  and  vice,  good  and  evil,  piety 
and  impiety ;  the  sentiments  of  the  beautiful, 
grand,  sublime,  venerable,  &c.  are  not  empty 
words  without  meaning,  ami  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  |»crccplioiis  of  lite  attri- 
butes of  bodies,  for  the  terms  which  desig- 
nate the  latter  urn  quite  distinct  from  those 
representing  the  qualities  natural  to  man,  anil 
nothing  authorises  us  to  transform  these  facts 
one  into  the  other.  We  do  not  seek  the  cause 
of  these  differences ;  we  merely  remark  bow 
euch  character  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
mail,  manifesting  itself  constantly  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  110  matter  what  change  may 
take  place  in  his  subsequent  ]>crccptioits  or 
acquirements." 

However,  the  celebrated  school  we  now 
quote,  marked  all  the  principal  moral  and  in- 
tellectual phenomena,  without  connecting 
them  with  any  particular  organ  or  organs. 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  these  obser- 
vations were  commenced  before  the  time  of 
fa  all,  and  continued  with  his  experiments. 
You  will  find  this  noticed  in  M.  Lclnt'g  late 
work,  where  ho  has  carefully  collected  and 
arranged  all  the  faculties  established  by  the 
Scottish  philosophers,  though  he  omitted 
analy/.iug  the  doctrines  which  they  profess- 
ed. Thus  our  different  faculties  were  class- 
ed together  by  the  Edinburgh  school ;  but 
this  classification,  not  being  founded  on  a  (lis- 
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tinction  of  material  organs,  was  necessarily 
arbitrary.  However,  we  find  a  vast  number 
of  facts  established  in  the  writings  of  these 
eminent  men,  who  ascended  as  far  as  the  in- 
stincts, and  most  essential  organic  wants. 
Rf.id,  for  example,  considered  respiration, 
alimentation,  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  want  of 
action,  sis  so  many  instincts,  existing  in  all 
human  beings,  and  common  to  them  with  ani- 
mals. I  omit  mentioning  the  classification 
of  Hutchinson,  which  preceded  that  of  Reid, 
because  it  embraced  too  many  objects,  and 
is  very  confused  ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  you  how  the  philosophers  of  whom  we 
speak  constructed  a  chain  whose  first  links 
were  connected  with  visceral  functions,  and 
which  gradual ly  ascended  to  the  most  sub- 
lime  nets  of  the  hiimnii  intelligence.  Thus, 
nlso,ynu  see  thnt  our  scieitee  is  a  want  of  the 
ngo  we  live  in.  Phrenologists,  indeed,  have 
been  unable  to  localize  the  various  wants 
and  instincts  discovered  by  the  Edinburgh 
school.  This  was  a  matter  of  very  great  dif- 
ficulty; hence  Gall  commenced  with  the 
instinct  of  generation.  Since  then,  a  few 
Hte|H<  hnve  been  made,  in  tidvnuce,  and  sonic 
writers  think  they  hnve  established  organs 
»f  nl i mentation  and  love  of  life.  These,  how- 
ever, arc  not  universally  admitted  ;  but  we 
continue  to  observe,  and  I  possess  a  certain 
number  of  facts  which  induce  me  to  admit 
the  existence  of  an  organ  of  alimentivity,  in 
the  place  attributed  to  it  by  Combe. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  localize  the  want 
of  respiration  and  excrementation.  In  France 
we  nre  nreitstomed  to  connect  the  want  of 
respiration  solely  with  the  points  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  into  which  the  8th  pair  of 
nerves  arc  inserted;  and  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Lkkallois,  the  phenomena  of  the 
circulation  seem  to  depend  on  that  portion  of 
the  spinal  marrow  immediately  below  the 
cervical  region.  The  different  evacuations 
seem  also  dependent  on  the  spinnl  marrow ; 
but  we  have  proved,  in  our  physiology,  that 
the  spinnl  marrow  excites  the  action  of  the 
braiii,  which  it  calls  to  its  assistance.  Thus, 
when  the  desire  of  ex cretion  is  carried  to  a 
wry  high  degree — when  the  uterus  net* 
powerfully  towards  the  expulsion  of  the  foe- 
tus—  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  even 
those  of  the  upper  extremities,  participate  in 
the  cxpulsiv  c  efforts  ;  hence  volition,  which 
certainly  resides  in  the  brain,  is  put  in  re- 
quisition to  second  the  influence  of  the  vis- 
cera and  spinal  marrow.  Gentlemen,  these 
reflections  give  you  an  idea  of  the  depth  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  school  of  Kdin- 
burgh.  It  is  certain  thnt  all  our  internal 
functions  are  somehow  or  other  connected 
with  the  brain,  but  we  nrc  not  jet  sufliciently 
advanced  to  determine  with  exactness  what 
points  of  the  brain  primarily  act  in  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  connection 
is  brought  into  play. 

Could  I  venture  to  quote  myself,  I  might 
mention,  that  without  being  acquainted  with 


the  Scotch  writers,  I  had  established  the  ex- 
istence of  the  same  wants,  in  my  treatise  of 
"  Physiology  applied  to  Pathology  "  such  as 
the  want  of  respiration,  of  alimentation,  of 
excretion.  I  also  admitted,  with  the  school 
now  mentioned,  the  want  of  muscular  acti- 
vity, tho  desire  of  acting,  in  fact,  because  this 
want  seemed  highly  developed  in  very  young 
persons ;  but  I  did  not  attempt  localizing 
these  wants  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  nor 
have  the  phrenologists  been  able  to  do  so  yet. 
Thus  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  want  of  activity ,'of  repose,  &c.  belong  to 
the  general  disposition  of  the  nervous  system. 
These  are  the  motives  which  pre  vent  phreno- 
logists from  going  higher,  in  their  explanation 
of  the  instincts  and  wants,  the  alimentivity, 
and  love  of  life,  upon  tho  existenco  of  which 
they  are  not  even  all  agreed.  Then)  is  mi 
anatomical  observation  on  the  structure  of 
the  brain  which  might  produce  very  im- 
portant results  were  it  really  founded  on 
fact,  as  I  presume  it  to  be ;  however,  as  I 
have  not  completely  followed  it  up,  I  shall 
not  insist  much  on  Uie  point,  which  I  mention 
rather  with  a  desire  of  excitiug  your  re- 
searches, than  laying  claim  to  an  invention. 
I  set  out  from  the  well  known  fact,  that  nerves 
arc  distinguishable  into  two  orders,  nerves 
of  sensation  and  nerves  of  motion.  It  is  in 
the  spinal  marrow  that  this  distinction  is 
most  clearly  seen.  The  anterior  column 
gives  insertion  to  the  nerves  of  movement, 
the  posterior  one  to  nerves  of  sensation ; 
and  the  two  nervous  bands  constituting  this 
part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  ax  is,  hnve  evidently 
two  separate  nud  distinct  functions,  viz. 
sensation  and  motion.  However,  scusation 
docs  not  take  place  in  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
the  stimulus  giving  rise  to  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  brain.  The  posterior  chords  or  white 
nervous  mass  representing  sensation, ascends 
through  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  brain, 
and  there  spreads  out  in  various  directions ; 
it  passes  over  the  nates  and  testes,  and 
enters  on  the  one  hand  the  fourth  ventricle, 
on  the  other  the  third  and  lateral  ventricles; 
thus  the  pnriclcs  of  the  four  ventricles  are 
formed  unci  com]toscd  by  prolongations  of  the 
posterior  column,  and  that  destined  for  sensa- 
tion. This  fact  appears  to  me,  at  least,  very 
probable ;  I  deduced  it  from  observation  of 
disease,  not  from  d  priori  ideas.  From  the 
lateral  ventricles,  the  nervous  layer  of  which 
we  speak,  probably  spreads  out  into  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum; 
in  the  former  part  of  the  brain  the  terminal 
filaments  become  connected  with  the  white 
matter  appropriated  to  movement,  and  thus 
the  mass  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is 
composed  by  the  united  fibres  of  sensation 
and  motion ;  this  is  a  most  important  fact, 
which  has  not  yet  been  considered  with  the 
attention  it  merits.  I  omit  speaking  here  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  nervous  masses 
communicate :  this  will  occupy  our  attention 
at  a  future  period ;  it  is  however  certain  that 
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the  motile  fibres  converge  together  beneath  I  connexion  between  these  faculties  and 
each  hemisphere,  to  form  what  are  called  I  sensibility,  from  which  they  are  primarily 
"  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  '*  (crura  cerebri),  derived.  Again,  the  fibres  of  each  faculty  are 


It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  mass  of 
fibres  is  exclusively  destined  for  motion, 
since  muscular  paralysis  is  always  produced 
by  effusion,  or  softening  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  it;  while,  unless  other  parts  of  the 
brain  Ims  at  tho  same  tiuio  injured,  wo  per- 
ceive no  remarkable  derangement  of  the 
seutiments,  instincts,  intellectual  faculties, 
or  even  of  sensation.  This  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  slight}  attacks  of  hemiplegia, 
which  follow  circumscribed  effusion  of  small 
quantity  into  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 


connected  with  fibres  of  motion,  and  hence 
each  faculty  has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
muscular  movement;  no  sooner  is  an  in- 
stinct of  want  excited,  tlinn  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  motion  Ixtst  calculated  lo  *nli«fy 
the  want ;  wo  son  this  movement  produced 
in  several  animals,  and  in  the  child.  The 
moment  a  being  of  this  class  receives  an  im- 
pression, the  motion  which  is  to  satisfy  the 
excited  sentiment  or  want  is  executed  with 
the  celerity  of  lightning.  This  may  not 
always  be  the  case  in  the  adult,  but  the 


thalami,  for  these  portions  of  the  brain  are  I  secret  representation  of  the  act  is  felt ;  the 


formed  by  a  mixture  of  grey  matter  with  the 
white   substance   ascending    through    the 
crura  cerebri  from  the  interior  columns  of 
the  spinal  marrow.    The  same  disposition 
exists  in  the  cerebellum ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
sentient  fibres  of  its  ventricle  are  distributed 
to  the  lateral  hemispheres,  where  they  com- 
municate with  the  motile  fibres,  while  the 
latter,  converging  and  assembled  in  more 
compact  bundles,  pass  down  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  a  part  of  which  they  constitute, 
like  the  analogous  fibres  of  the  cerebrum. 
Thus  every  nerve,  purely  sensitive,  finds  its 
corresponding  white  substance  at  the  base 
of  the  brain ;  and  every  nerve  performing  the 
double,  function  of  sensation  and  motion, 
arises  by  a  double  root  from  the  nervous 
masses  of  sensation  and  motion  which  we 
have  described,  whence  it  passes  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  tissue  of  our  organs.    But 
we  may  be  asked  to  reconcile  with  this 
hypothesis  the  insensibility  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  which  is  as  well 
proved  as  the  extreme  sensibility  of  its  in- 
ferior portion  lining  tho  ventricle*.    This 
may  be  done  by  considering  tho  superior 
part   as  formed  by  the   medullary  motile 
fibres  which  pass  from  one  hemisphere  to 
another;    the    commissures,    in    tho  same 
manner,  are  parts  establishing  a  more  perfect 
communication  than   the    raphe*,  and    are 
formed  by  sensitivo  and  motile  fibres  mixed 
together.  From  what  has  just  been  mi  id,  you 
are  prepared  to  understand  how  tho  sensitive 
fibres  of  the  ventricular  surfaces  puss  on 
either  sido  to  the  hemispheres,  through  the 
medium  of  the  corpus  callosum.    A  similar 
disposition  probably  exists  in  the  cerebellum, 
but  I  have  not  examined  this  part  of  the 


movement  is  rudimentary,  as  it  were,  and 
only  takes  place  iu  the  interior.    If  the  im- 
pression be  vivid,  and  seises  us  when  un- 
prepared to  resist  the  sentiment  or  instinct, 
there  is  a  commencement  of  execution;  or,  at 
least,  certain  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  certain  parts,  &c,  reveal  the  impression 
or  betray  the  efforts  necessary  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  act  corresponding  with 
it.    There  is  then  a  tendency  to  continuity 
of  inner  action  from  simple  sensitive  im- 
pressions to  muscular  action,  and  this  proves 
that  each  faculty  has  some  connexion  with 
the  motile  fibres  of  the  brain.    Thus  you 
see  we  are  not  compelled  to  dcsrril>c  each 
facility  hm  making  nil  it|»|»eul  to  the  common 
sensorium,  or  mind,  or  any  central  point, 
before    it   can    produce   muscular  action. 
No  unprejudiced   observer  will  deny   the 
truth  of  this  in  the  child,  in  animals  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  in  young  animals  of  the 
classes  nearly  approaching  man.    However, 
you  may  make  the  following  objection — 
"  When  nmii  hits  passed  from  the  infant  to 
the  adult  state,  mid  re  Her  In,  he  represses  (ns 
you  have  told  us)  his  passions  and  senti- 
ment*, acting  in  it  manner  quite  opened  to 
their  dictates ;"  this  littler  fact,  which  is  in- 
controvertible, by  no  means  destroys  the 
reality  of  the  fact  just  mentioned ;  it  merely 
proves  tho  existence  of  a  nervous  system 
destined  lo  produce  that  elt'eet.    Thus  we 
possess  organs  tluit   may   he  denominated 
prohibitory,  because  they  arrest,  as  fur  as  is 
possible,  the  instinctive  movements  ami  im- 
pulses   communicated    by  the  sentiments. 
This  nervous  mass  must  be  that  appropriated 
to  the  intellectual  faculties.    As  long  as  the 
latter  remain   feeble  or    unexercised,    tho 


anatomy  of  the  brain  with  sufficient  care  to  I  sentiments  and  instincts  are  satisfied  imme- 
say  any  thing  positive ;  I  think,  however,  I  diately  the  memory  or  sensitive  impression 


that  the  inferior  surface  of  the  pons  varolii 
is  a  part  corresponding  with  the  corpus  callo- 
sum, whilo  its  superior  surface  corrcs|>onds 
with  the  fornix  of  tho  Intend  ventricles. 

We  may  draw  the  following  consequences 
from  the  organic  disposition  just  described. 
The  sensitive  nervous  fibres,  in  passing 
from  the  ventricles  to  the  hemispheres,  be- 
come converted  into  fibres  of  the  different 
sentiments  and  faculties;  hence  the  close 


brings  them  into  action ;  but  when  the  in- 
telligence acquires  a  certain  degree  of  force, 
it  commences  to  art  either  iu  the  interest  of 
a  sentiment  or  an  instinct  different  from  that 
which  solicits  the  movement,  or  iu  its  own 
interest,  via.  that  of  reason.  But  to  fulfil 
this  function,  the  nervous  mass  uow  spoken 
of  must  have  some  connection  with  the 
parts  destined  for  the  instincts,  inclinations, 
and  sentiments. 
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M'e  have  already  shown  that  the  intelli- 
gence resides  in  the  superior  portion  of  the 
frontal  region,  nnd  it  seems  very  probable 
I  hat  n  portion  of  the  medullary  sensitive 
fibres  lining  the  lateral  ventricles  passes  up- 
wards to  this  region,  and  are  lost  in  its  con- 
volutions, contributing  to  produce  the  fa- 
mily of  repression,  with  which  it  is  en- 
dowed. 

The  anterior  commissure  must  necessarily 
harmonise  together  the  two  corresponding 
regions  of  each  hemisphere. 

This,  we  conceive,  must  be  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  faculty  of  repression ;  and  as  the 
latter  requires  motile  fibres  to  arrest  the 
ntiisc.ulnr  action  already  commenced,  or  de- 
velop an  opposite  action,  it  finds  them  in 
the  nervous  layer  composing  the  superior 
portion  of  the  corpus  ciiltnsum. 

Itcsidcs  this  cohibilory  intellectual  force, 
there  is  another,  which  perhaps  is  more  sen- 
sitive than  intellectual.    It  is  seated  in  the 
middle  portion    of   the    corpus    callosum, 
which  furnishes  filaments  of  motion  and  sen- 
sibility to  the  organs  of  circumspection.  Hut 
we  can  perceive  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  forces:  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly in  action,  like  nil  sentimental  and 
instinctive  impulses,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  intellectual  force  acts  only  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  in  consequence  of  re  (lection. 
Hence,  as  we  shall  presently  see  when  en- 
tering into  details,  instinctive  prudence  is 
very  different  from  simple  reflective  pru- 
dence, which  latter  faculty  is  found  at  fault 
in  every  step  we  take  through  life.    To  re- 
sume: we  consider  the  repressive  force,  so 
often  alluded  to,  as  seated  in  the  corpus  cal- 
losum ;  we  think  it  is  more  powerful  in  the 
anterior  portion  corresponding  with  the  in- 
telligence, than  in  the  posterior  part;  in  the 
middle  portion,  corresponding  with  the  or- 
gans  of  circumspection,    it  is   still  more 
powerful ;  finally,  it  offers  great  varieties, 
according  to  individual  conformation.     It 
also  seems  certain  that  the  very  powerful 
instincts  situated  near  the  base  of  the  brain 
nre  but  little  influenced  by  the  faculties  de- 
pending on    the    corpus    enlloHiini,   which 
l«tsc  their  influence  over  the  former  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  to  be  olieycd  with  cele- 
rity.   Thus  we  are  unable  to  follow   the 
nervous  mass  connected  with  respiration,  be- 
yond the  base  of  the  brain,  where  the  8th 
pair  of  nerves  is  inserted.    You  can  suspend 
respiration  for  a  few  seconds,  but  volition 
soon  loses  its  power,  or  the  want  of  breath- 
ing becomes  felt  with  intensity.     Hunger, 
the  generative  instinct,  the  impulses  of  ma- 
l"mnl   bne,  lire  repressed  with  difUcully ; 
while,  if  the  organs  of  reflection  be  power- 
ful, wc  are  able  to  suspend  much  more  rea- 
dily  the  elevated  instincts  of  veneration, 
hope,  ideality,  and  benevolence.    We  even 
nflirm  that  this  repressive  force  may  be  car- 
ried to  such  a  degree  as  completely  to  alter 


this  change  is  never  observed  in  the  instincts 
of  conservation,  unless,  indeed,  the  organs 
themselves  lie  more  or  less  modified.  The 
repressive  power  seems  to  excrciso  no  In- 
fluence whatever  over  the  circulation,  though 
certain  passions  retard,  and  even  suspend 
altogether,  the  motions  of  the  heart.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  take  up  the  examination  of 
this  interesting  point  in  the  present  course. 
I  am  unwilling  to  push  these  considera* 
tions  any  further,  for  fear  of  falling  into 
hypothesis.  When  I  feel  myself  in  doubt 
upon  any  question,  I  prefer  exciting  further 
researches,  than  resolving  it  at  once,  as  some 
people  tlo,  by  a  theory.  However,  our  re- 
flections have,  I  think,  established  that  the 
white,  or  medullary  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem acts  as  a  conductor  for  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  and  motion,  while  the  grey  mat- 
ter is  a  tissue  intermediate  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  vascular  system. 

I  will  not  carry  these  conjectures  any  fur- 
ther; yet  I  cannot  help  stating,  briefly,  my 
reasons  for  adopting  this  opinion.    In  parts 
of  the  body  distant  from  the  brain,  sensa- 
tion and  motion  are  conveyed  through  the 
white  substance  contained  in  the  sheaths  of 
nerves;  this  fact  is  certain.    Why  should 
we  not  admit  the  same  phenomena  for  the 
white  substance  of  tho  brain  itself?    Why 
place  the  faculties  in  the  grey  substance, 
which  is  at  one  time  arranged  along  the  sur- 
faces of  the  brain,  at  another  time  dissemi- 
nated in  isolated  points  through  the  medul- 
lary filaments,  and  which  never  exhibits  the 
regular  conformation  or  continuity  of  struc- 
ture common  to  all  organs  ?    Are  we  to  per- 
sonify our  faculties,  and  imprison  them  in 
such  or  such  portions  of  the  grey  substance 
where  they  receive  dispatches  through  cer- 
tain white  fibres,  and  whence  they  issue 
their  orders  through  certain  others?    This 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  wretched  pa- 
rody of  the  antiquated  umsorium  commune. 
Instead  of  one  centre,  we  should  have  86, 
or  even  more,  for  we  arc  still  far  from  having 
reached  the  limit  of  the  subdivisions  which 
the  humtiii  intellect  is  capable  of.    In  short, 
this  singular  system  bears  no  examination, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  I  can  follow  with 
my  eye  the  stimulus  entering  the  nervous 
system  through  the  medullary  fibres  of  sen- 
sation, and  terminating   in  the  medullary 
substance  appropriated  to  movement.    This 
fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  worms,  in 
certain  molluscs,  and  various  other  inferior 
animals,  who  do  not  possess  the  nervous 
masses  on  which  deliberation  nnd  repres- 
sion depend.    The  intervention  of  this  fntter 
nervous  sy  at  em  also  explains  how  the  sen- 
tient stimuli  are  turned  away  from  the  mus- 
cles in  the  superior  animals  and    in  man ; 
and  how  the  movements  take  place,  some- 
times in  the  interest  of  one  particular  senti- 
ment or  instinct  in  animals,  sometimes  in 
the  interest  of  reason.    To  understand  all 


the  moral  character  of  the  individual ;  but  |  this,  I  have  only  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
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certain  number  of  intercranial  ncn  on,  which, 
being  stimulated  by  the  tenses  exposed  lo 
external  bodies,  produce,  some  the  percep- 
tions, others  the  instincts  and  sentiments, 
others,  finally,  the  phenomena  of  intelligence. 

The  advocates  of  an  intercraninl  entity 
will  ask  mo,  no  doubt,  how  this  takes  place. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  mutter,  for  it  in  im- 
possible to  ascend  to  the  primary  cause; 
but  I  will  answer  that  this  production  of 
faculties,  whose  mystery  is  conceuled  from 
me,  is  demonstrated  by  the  senses  and  by 
induction ;  while  the  existence  of  their  inter- 
cranial  being  is  inappreciable  by  the  senses, 
not  to  be  proved  by  inductiou,  and  is,  indeed, 
a  pure  hypothesis,  founded  on  a  petitio  prin- 
ciuii.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  the  moss 
of  the  brain  may  he  distinguished  into  three 
priiii'ipul  part*.  It  in  necessary  (ogive  you 
u  distinct  idea  of  this.  You  see  the  |M»rlion 
coloured  yellow  in  the  cast  Ijcforc  you :  this 
corresponds  with  the  instincts;  the  upper 
part,  which  is  left  white,  corresponds  with 
the  sentiments;  the  portions  coloured  red  and 
blue,  correspond  with  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties; but  as  the  intelligence  is  composed, 
according  to  the  most  received  notions,  of 
two  distinct  parts,  viz.,  Organs  of  perception 
and  organs  of  reflection,  all  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  cast,  coloured  red,  belongs  to 
perception,  while  the  portion  corresponding 
with  reflection  is  marked  in  blue. 

In  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  head,  we 
commence  from  the  auditory  canal  on  either 
side,  by  which  we  arrive  immediately  above 
the  foramen  magnum :  here  we  find  the  pons 
varolii  nearly  opposite  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  or  supposed  centre  of  the  cerebral 
organs.  Remark,  I  say  tuppo$ed — for,  accord- 
ing to  my  ideas,  we  should  rather  look  for 
the  centres  in  the  corpus  callosum.  How- 
ever, this  central  point  will  always  afford  us 
a  means  of  determining,  with  some  certainty, 
the  volume  of  the  different  organs ;  for  in 
proportion  as  any  point  of  the  cranial  sur- 
face is  further  removed  from  this  central 
spot,  the  white  fibres  must  he  more  elon- 
gated, and  consequently  the  organs  which 
they  compose,  voluminous.  We  must  hImo 
take  into  consideration  the  thickuess  of  the 
organs,  which  often  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  convolutions  are  folded. 

When  called  in  to  examine  tho  bruin  phre- 
nologically,  we  divide  it  at  first,  generally, 
into  the  three  masses  juBt  spoken  of;  .but  this 
requires  that  we  set  out  from  certain  organs, 
or  a  fixed  point.  When  we  shall  have  passed 
the  various  organs  in  review,  I  will  lay 
down  certain  rules  to  guide  you  in  this  spe- 
cies of  exploration;  thus,  for  example,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  intellectual 
mass,  vou  should  set  out  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  organ  of  circumspection, — pass 
over  the  organ  of  comparison,  and  descend 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  point  correspond- 
ing with  that  whence  we  began.  All  the 
portions  of  the  brain  anterior  to  the  line 


Moiigs  to  the  intelligence ;  the  parts  which 
fall  behind  it  comprehend  the  seutiments 
and  instincts.  We  ha\e  thru  to  draw 
other  lines ;  but  it  would  Ik*  premature  to 
enter  on  this  part  of  our  subject  at  prcsr.it. 
I  would  merely  draw  your  attention  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  three  great  musses, 
mid  to  the  important  fact,  1  hat  nil  our  organ* 
are  double;  those  placed  on  the  median  I  im. 
and  indicated  by  a  single  eminence, as  well 
as  those  which  are  situated  laterally.  I  leuee, 
as  all  the  cerebral  organs  are  double,  one 
side  may  continue  to  perform  the  fuuetions 
of  the  other,  provided  the  central  parts, 
which  establish  the  communication  between 
them,  be  healthy.  We  have  now  to  examine 
each  organ  in  detail ;  but  I  shall  not  proceed 
any  further  to-day.  Incline  review,  in  a  few 
words,  what  ban  been  Ha  id. 

The  ex |M'ii mental  method  host  suited  for 
the  study  of  tho  cerebral  functions,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  most  calculated  to  ad- 
vance our  ideas  of  psychology;  it  consists  in 
a  double  observation,  directed  on  the  one 
hand  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  through  the  medium  of  our  senses; 
and,  on  the  other,  exercised  in  one's  self  by 
remarking  not  only  such  organs  as  are  ac- 
cessible to  our  senses,  but  also  by  reflecting 
on  what  passes  within  us,  in  our  sentiments 
and  our  iusliiicU.     It  is  this  method  which 
gave  birth  to  phrenology,  and  produced  the 
philosophic  ideas  emanating  from  the  school 
of  Edinburgh;  but  phrenology,  by  taking 
organization  into  account,  rectifies  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  latter  school,  which  were 
made  without  a  sufficient  organic  basis.    It 
is  in  vain  that  certain  writers  would  place 
the  results  of  simple  reflection  above  the 
knowledge    acquired  tlirough   our  senses, 
This  pre-eminence  of  internal  observation^ 
not  founded  in  truth ;  each  method  has  its 
own  value,  mid  comes  to  the  support  of  the 
other;  each  method  is  equally  noble;  ami 
the  imperious  tone  assumed  by  the  psycholo- 
gists is  far  from  justifying  the  eflbrts  they 
make  to  prevent  physiologists  from  analys- 
ing the  functions  of  the  human  mind.     The 
most  subtile    metaphysieiau    Inula  himself 
constantly  forced  to  speak  of  the  brain  and 
senses,  to  examine  the  phenomena  delud- 
ing on  sensibility  ami  the  passions,  without 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  distinguish 
the  faculties  actually  within  the  domain  of 
intelligence.    The   two  branches  of  study 
are  intimately  connected  together;  one  cau- 
not  advance  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other.    As  soon  as  the  physiologist  aban- 
dons completely  the  products  of  our  sensi- 
tive perceptions,  he  falls  into  absurdity,  or 
is  lost  iu  an  imaginary  world. 
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VKNKRKAL  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN. 

II  avi no  concluded,  in  the  lust  lecture,  a 
general  view  of  the  pathology  of  venereal 
diseases  of  the  skin,  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  describe  them  in  a  more  particular  man- 
lier, and  Urns  still  better  prepare  you  for  a 
clinical  review  of  individual  cases. 

You  have  seen  that  these  diseases,  how- 
ever varied,  are  susceptible  of  being  classed 
iu  two  groups, — nu  original,  or  pustular 
group,  and  a  degenerated,  or  cxnnlhciuatic 
group.  We  shall,  if  you  plensc,  first  con- 
sider the  piistuhir  group. 

Von  have  nlso  seen  that  each  group  pre- 
sents two  orders  of  symptoms, — primary  and 
const i tu lionnl;  the  former  being  the  result 
of  the  direct  application  of  the  poison,  or  of 
its  action  licfore  it  has  shown  any  signs  of 
having  entered  the  general  constitution;  and 
the  latter,  the  symptoms  which  testify  its 
presence  after  it  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
Myslem.  The  primary  symptoms  of  enrli 
group  will  occupy  our  attention  prior  to  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  the  correspond- 
ing group. 

A  few  duy*  generally  ellipse;  between  the 
application  of  the  virus  to  the  cutaneous 
Kit r face  and  the  commencement  of 

Vnrtnlttr  Primary  Syphilis, 

lite  length  of  this  period  will  however 
wiry,  according  to  the  stale  of  the  surface 
to  which  the  poison  has  been  applied,  the 
sensibility  of  the  patient,  and  the  quantity 
of  \  inis  nl lowed  to  rctuniii  on  the  part. 

The  attentions  of  the  patient  are,  in  gene- 
ral, lirst  attracted  to  the  contaminated  spot 
by  a  sensation  of  itchy  soreness;  and  this 
spot,  when  examined,  is  slightly  tumid,  and 
presents  a  red  colour.  On  this  tumid  red 
spot,  which  is  not  larger  than  a  coriander 
seed,  a  pustule  quickly  forms.  The  base  of 
this  pu>tiile  is  rather  deep  and  hard,  its 
point  not  very  accumiiinted,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish while  colour;  then*  is  a  redness  which, 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  pustule,  forms 
an  areola.  A  black  coloured,  or  dark,  spot 
soon  appears  in  the  centre  or  top  of  the  pus- 
tule, and  if  this  spot  be  touched  with  the 
point  of  a  pin  it  is  found  to  be  hard  and 
rough ;  it  is  an  incipient  crust. 
Ae  appearance  of  the  part  will  now  vary, 


according  as  the  crust  is  allowed  to  remain 
or  is  removed. 

If  the  cmst,  or  top  of  the  pustule,  be  re- 
moved, you  expose  a  cavity  filled  with  puri- 
form  matter;  and  if  you  absorb,  with  a  piece 
of  lint,  the  matter  contained  in  this  cavity, 
you  find  that  it  is  an  excavation  of  a  rounded 
or  cupped  form,  of  a  yellowish  or  dusky 
white  colour,  having  a  sharp,  gently  punc- 
tulatcd  or  serrated  edge,  and  a  deep  and 
tumid  basis.  You  know  that  the  edge  of 
an  ulcer  is  the  line  which  separates  the 
ulcerated  surface  from  the  surrounding  red 
surface  or  areola,  and  that  the  base  of  an 
ulcer  is  so  much  of  the  subjacent  parts  as 
are  diseased. 

The  ulcer  having  increased  for  a  few  days, 
its  surface  granulates,  and  its  excavatiou 
begins  to  fill  up ;  its  basis,  at  the  same  time, 
becomes  more  tumid,  and  its  margin  more 
raised.  By  its  margin  you  are  to  understand 
that  part  of  its  areola  which  is  immediately 
outside  its  edge.  Sometimes,  during  the 
process  of  grnnulntion,  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  rises  higher  than  the  margin ;  at  other 
times,  the  margin  continues  higher  than  the 
surface.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  surfuce 
appears,  to  a  superficial  observer,  still  ex- 
cavated, even  after  its  cavity  has  filled  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  healthy  skin. 

The  next  change  is  marked  by  a  shrink- 
ing of  the  diseased  part  The  areola  now  dis- 
appears ;  the  margin  acquires  a  purplish,  or 
callous  white,  appearance;  a  red  line  is 
formed  at  the  inside  of  the  edge ;  the  surface 
contracts,  and  the  formation  of  cuticle  com- 
mences ;  this  proceeds  from  the  circumference, 
to  the  centra  of  the  sore.  For  some  time 
after  cicatrization  a  degree  of  hardness,  or 
Induration,  may  in  general  bo  felt  in  the 
part  on  which  the  ulcer  was  seated. 

If  the  crust  which  formed  on  the  centre 
of  the  pustule  be  not  removed,  and  if  it  re- 
main uninfluenced  by  pressure  or  friction,  it 
may  adhere  to  the  part  until  the  ulcer  is 
healed,  when  it  will  be  detached,  and  ex- 
pose a  livid-red,  smooth,  cicatrised  surface. 
Crusts  seldom  acquire  a  great  aim  before 
they  lire  detached;  I  have,  however,  sceu 
them  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  their  base,  and  little  less  in 
projection;  this,  nevertheless,  is  very  un- 
usual. Although  the  ulcer  be  covered  by 
the  crust,  the  changes  going  on  underneath 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  appearance  of  the 
areola  and  of  the  margin;  for  these  parts 
present,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  same  changes,  whether  the  ulcer  be  or 
be  not  encrusted. 

The  period  which  elapses  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  diseased  spot,  or  pustule, 
until  the  process  begins  by  which  the  exca- 
vation is  filled  up,  is  the  first,  or  ulcerating 
stage;  from  this  period  until  shrinking  com- 
mences, is  the  second,  or  granulating  stage ; 
and  from  this  until  the  sore  is  healed,  the 
third,  or  healing  stage.    These  stages,  in 
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general,  lake  tip  from  thirty  to  forty  (lays, 
about  eight  of  which  may  be  occupied  by 
the  first ;  sixteen  by  the  second ;  and  eight, 
or  more,  by  the  third.  Each  stage  is  easily 
distinguished,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
symptoms  which  I  have  described  as  charac- 
terising it. 

The  |miu  attendant  on  this  disease  is,  in 
general,  trifling,  and  diminishes,  of  disap- 
pears, as  soon  as  ulceration  haa  terminated. 
The  size  to  which  the  ulcer  increases  is,  for 
the  most  part,  not  larger  than  a  silver  six- 
pence. 

lu  different  cases,  from  vurious  causes, 
this  disease  presents  considerable  varieties 
in  its  progress  and  appearance.  Thus,  in 
some,  the  process  of  ulceration  is  in  excess, 
and  a  much  more  extensive  destruction  of 
|HtrU  than  is  usual  occurs.  These  consti- 
tute the  phagedenic  ulcers.  The  haunt  on 
which  the  disease  is  placed,  may  be  remark- 
ably hard  and  tumid :  such  are  the  indurated 
ulcers.  The  margin  of  the  ulcer  may  be  so 
much  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
roundiug  skin  as  to  form  a  ring,  or  rod,  at 
the  circumference  of  the  sore :  these  are  the 
luinulur  ulcers.  And  lastly,  the  surface  some- 
times rises  so  high  above  llio  surrounding 
parts  as  to  appear  fungous:  these  are  the 
elevated  ulcers.  Thus  wo  have  phagedenic, 
iud united,  annular,  and  fungous  ulcers,  be- 
sides varieties  in  the  time  required  by  the 
disease  to  go  through  its  different  stages, 
and  in  various  other  more  trifling  particu- 
lars,— as  colour,  form,  size,  number,  and 
so  on. 

Phagedenic  sores  are  distinguished  by  the 
extentor  severity  of  their  destructive  actions ; 
they  are  of  various  kinds,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  bo  well  acquainted 
with  their  varieties.  The  appearance  of  the 
surface,  and  of  the  margin,  edge,  and  border, 
or  part  inside  the  edge;  the  degree  of  indu- 
ration of  buse,  the  degree  of  inflammation, 
the  character  of  the  accompanying  pain,  the 
state  of  the  patient's  system,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  proceeding  treatment,  are  the 
most  important  circumstances  in  which  they 
vary.  Thus  they  may  be  surrounded  by 
great  induration,  or  by  little  or  none;  there 
may  be  great  tumefaction,  or  the  part  muy 
be  free  from  swelling;  they  may  be  extremely 
(miiiCul,  or  the  degree  of  sensibility  may  be 
trifling;  the  accompanying  inflammation  may 
be  great,  or  otherwise ;  the  surface  may  be 
covered  with  slough,  or  it  may  be  nearly 
free  from  slough,  and  the  appearance  of  this 
slough  may  vary, — it  may  be  white,  or  black, 
or  brown;  the  disease  may  occur  in  the  old 
or  in  the  young,  in  persons  of  an  irritable 
and  delicate  fibre,  or  in  those  of  a  robust 
and  sanguineous  temperament ;  it  may  attack 
l^rsons  of  temperate  habits,  or  persons  ad- 
dicted to  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors;  it 
may  have  been  judiciously  treated,  or  it  may 
have  been  exasperated  by  the  treatment 
adopted.  All  these  circumstances  either  de- 


note, or  cause,  varieties  which  require  more 
or  less  modification  of  treatment ;  but  with 
these  varieties,  and  their  treatmeut,  you  can 
be  made  acquainted  only  by  the  study  of 
individual  cases. 

The  base  of  the  pustular  venereal  sore  is 
always  hard  or  In  mid-,  but  the  degree  of 
hardness  is  subject  to  much  \  ariety ;  it  \s 
dependent  on  mi  interstitial  definition  into 
the  parts  subjacent  to  ami  surrounding  the 
ulcer,  and  no  doubt  is  a  symptom  that  should 
be  attended  to ;  but  it  has,  perhaps,  obtained 
an  undue  share  of  attention,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  characters. 

You  will  often  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  ulcers  characterized  by  their  sur- 
face being  surrounded  by  an  elevated  mar- 
gin: this  elevated  margin  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  an  elevated  edge,  licmeiuher 
the  distinction  which  1  have  made  hctvtccn 
the  edge  and  margin  of  a  sore.  In  every 
case,  as  long  as  the  process  of  ulceration 
exists,  the  edge  of  the  sore  is  necessarily 
higher  than  the  surface;  but  an  elevated 
margin  is  an  attendant  on  only  some  sores, 
and  in  these  the  edge,  instead  of  being  raised, 
is  turned  down  to  the  surface,  of  the  sore, 
and  is  lower  than  the  margin.  There  is  very 
generally  a  ring  surrounding  every  pustular 


sore;  but  this  is,  under  common  circum- 
stances, too  trifling  to  attruct  attention,  mid 
the  annular  appearance  is  deserving  of  notice 
only  where  it  is  in  excess. 

If  the  surface  of  the  sore  rises,  during  the 
granulating  stage,  above  the  level  of  the 
edge  and  margin,  it  forms  the  elevated  ulcer. 
All  primary  pustular  sores,  except  those  on 
certain  structures,  show  a  tendency  to  this 
elevated  state ;  but,  as  in  respect  to  the  an- 
nular character,  it  is  only  when  elevation  is 
in  excess  that  it  constitutes  a  variety. 

The  primary  pustular  sore,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  in  general  passes  through 
uil  its  stages  in  Uiirty  or  forty  days,  but  a 
much  longer  period  may  be  occupied  by  its 
different  phases ;  yet  it  may  not  present  any 
appearance  which  could  account  for  a  pro- 
gress so  tardy. 

The  colour  of  the  sore  is,  as  I  have  said, 
in  general  a  dirty  or  dusky  while.  It  may, 
however,  be  of  various  other  colours ;  it 
may  be  very  white,  particularly  during  its 
ulcerating  stage,  tuid  at  its  border;  or  it  may 
be  of  a  dirty  brown,  or  of  a  nut-brown 
colour. 

The  form  of  the  pustular  primary  sore  is 
generally  circular,  but  it  may  present  various 
forms ;  it  may  be  oval,  or  it  muy  be  angular, 
or  it  may  be  of  tlio  form  of  an  8;  it  may  he 
serpentine,  or  it  may  represent  the  form  of  a 
scries  of  beads,  and  so  forth. 

The  discharge  furnished  by  the  primary 
pustular  sores  varies  much,  both  in  quantity 
aiidquulity.  Noun •! inies  it  is  thick  and  yel- 
low, like  bland  purulent  matter,  and  some- 
times thin  and  watery;  it  is  on  some  occa- 
sions scanty,  and  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
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paint,  as  it  were,  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and 
on  other  occasions  it  is  very  profuse ;  it  is 
in  general  profnse  when  thin  and  watery. 
These  varieties  in  the  stale  of  the  discharge 
always  denote  varieties  deserving  of  discri- 
mination in  the  state  of  the  sore. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  perhaps,  the  dis- 
ease is  solitary,  but  a  plurality  often  exists. 
When  thcro  are  more  than  one,  the  addi- 
tional number  may  have  been  produced  either 
by  the  original  infection,  or  by  the  matter 
secreted  by  the  first  formed  sore.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  sores  which 
appear  subsequently  to  the  first,  run  their 
course  much  more  rapidly  than  the  first. 
Thus,  it  mny  happen,  thitt  although  some 
may  have  been  in  their  grauulnling  Hinge 
when  others  commenced,  the  former  mny 
arrive  nt  the  stage,  of  cicatrisation  as  soon 
as  the  latter;  consequently,  when  there  is 
a  plurality,  their  stages  mny  be  synchronous, 
or  otherwise;  that  is,  they  may  bo  all  in  the 
same  stage  at  the  same  time ;  or  they  may 
be  in  different  stages,  and  therefore  exhibit 
very  different  appearances. 

The  magnitude  of  each  sore  is  subject  to 
much  variety.  I  have  stated  that  it  seldom 
exceeds,  when  left  to  itself,  the  size  of  a 
silver  sixpence;  but  it  may  increase  much 
beyond  this,  or  it  may  remain  very  much 
within  it.  I  have  seen  the  primary  pustular 
sore  go  through  all  its  stages  and  be  little 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions I  have  seen  it  some  inches  in  extent. 

Some  sores  are  covered  with  crusts,  others 
never  become  encrusted.     In  some,  the  pug. 
tule  in  which   the  sore  originated,  hits  it* 
lop  abraded  as  soou,  almost,  as  formed,  and 
then  the  pustular  character  is  scarcely  visi- 
ble.    In  others,  a  Inrgc-sixrri  pustule  is  de- 
veloped; era  surface,  the  scat  of  abrasion, 
or  wound,  or  previous  ulcer,  may  be  conta- 
minated by  the  poison  of  the  venereal  pus- 
tular sore,  and  a  corresponding  sore  pro- 
duced without  n  previous  pustule.    It  may 
appear  incorrect  to  call  a  sore  pustular, 
which  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  pustule: 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  however, 
ob\  ions. 

Now,  what  are  the  causes  of  these  va- 
rieties? On  this  subject  some  facts  have 
lieen  ascertained,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Aiming  the  causes  of  modification, 
we  may,  without  doubt,  enumerate  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  part  upon  which 
the  disease  exists  ;  the  age,  or  quality  of  the 
poison  ^hich  has  produced  the  tlisease;  the 
original,  or  acquired,  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient; the  manner  in  which  he  litcs;  the 
t  ii-e\istence  of  other  morbid  slates;  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  may  have  been 
employed. 

Ulcers  on  the  corona  glnndis  are  wry  apt 
to  he  much  indurated.  Those  on  the  com- 
mon skin,  particularly  on  the  scrotum,  fir- 


penis  are  never  elevated,  and  seldom  or 
never  annular.    Ulcers  on  the  muco-cuta- 
neous  structures,  as  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  prepuce,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  glans 
penis,  arc  in  general  smaller  and  of  a  whiter 
colour  than  those  on  the  common  skin.  Ulcers 
at  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  and  of  the  ure- 
thra, and   those  on  the  frenum  and  corona 
glandis,  are,  if  left  to  themselves,  slower  in 
healing  than  those  on  other  parts;  it  is  only 
the  ulcers  which  arc  on  surfaces  not  opposed 
to  others  that  become  encrusted.    Ulcers  at 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  prepuce 
generally  cause  a  contraction  of  those  open- 
ings ;  and  those  at  the  frenum,  for  the  most 
pari,  destroy   that   membrane,  nnd  subse- 
quently often  perforate  the  urethra.     Ulcers 
at  the  corona  glnndis  also  may  perforate  the 
urethra,  or  pass  between  the  skin  and  cover- 
ing of  the  penis,  thus  causing  a  burrowing 
sore;  or  else  they  may  ulcerate  outwards, 
tli rough  the  common  integuments.    A  plu- 
rality of  ulcers  seldom  occurs  on  the  common 
skin,  but  is  very  usual  on  surfaces  opposed 
to  other  surfaces,  particularly  if  the  form  of 
the  part  be  such,  that  the  secretions  are  for 
some  time  retained  on  it.    Thus  we  often 
meet  with  a  plurality  of  ulcers  at  the  corona 
glnndis,  on  the  surface  of  the  glans,  and  on 
the  inner  surface  and  orifice  of  the  prepuce. 
Ulcers  at  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  are  not 
unfrequcntly  of  a  linear  form,  resembling 
fissures ;  on  the  glans  penis  they  sometimes 
appear  serpentine  in  their  figure ;  and  at  the 
corona  glandis,  like  the  figure  of  8,  or  like  a 
string  of  beads.    These  peculiar  forms  are 
dc|H'iidiuit  on  the  union  of  n  plurality  of 
ulcers.    When  the  disease  has  removed  the 
frcmiin,  (ho  nicer  formed  has  generally  the 
shape  of  a  diamond  on  playing  curds;  it  is 
only  on  the  common  skin,  or  at  the  orifice 
of  the  prepuce,  that  the  state  of  pustule  is, 
in  general,  to  be  seen  well-marked.    Such 
arc  the  more  common  varieties  dependant 
on  the  function  and  structure  of  the  part. 

That  original  or  acquired  constitution  has 
a  very  considerable  influence  in  modifying 
this  disease,  many  proofs  will  be  afforded  to 
you  in  practice.  Thus  you  will  meet  with  in- 
dividuals whose  disease  presents,  every  time 
they  contract  infection,  some  peculiar  cha- 
racters, no  matter  what  the  source  may  have 
been  from  whence  the  virus  has  been  de- 
rived. Again,  you  will  meet  with  some  per- 
sons particularly  disposed  to  contract  the 
venereal  disease;  and  others  who,  under 
every  circumstance,  seem  to  resist  it.  What 
the  causes  are  of  these  peculiarities  of  con- 
stitution, or  what  the  signs  are  by  which, 
»)  wwi,  they  an*  testified,  we  are  ignorant; 
they  are  said  to  Ik?  owing  to  idiosyncnicies, 
but  a  name  throws  no  light  on  cither  the 
cause  or  nature  of  these  peculiar  habits. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  patient,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  to  which  he  is  subjected, 


quently  present  the  elevated,  or  the  annular  I  are,  in  general,  the    most  evident  causes 
character,  or  both ;  while  those  on  the  glans  |  which  modify  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
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Thus  a  tore,  free  from  induration,  may  be 
rendered  indurated  by  the  mode  of  dressing ; 
or  a  eore  which  is  very  mild  in  all  its  cha- 
racters, may,  by  improper  treatment,  or  by 
errors  in  the  mode  of  the  patient's  living, 
be  quickly  rendered  phagedenic.  Various 
circumstances  may  greatly  retard,  or  other- 
wise hasten,  the  stages  through  which  tho 
disease  passes.  Thus,  by  some  applications, 
the  process  of  ulceration  may  be  promoted, 
and  those  of  granulatiou  and  cicntrixatiou 
retarded.  By  others,  the  statu  of  ulceration 
may  be  arrested,  and  granulation  and  cica- 
trisation hastened.  Numerous  cases,  illus- 
trative of  all  these  facts,  have  been  witnessed 
by  you,  and  I  shall  hereafter  recal  them  in 
a  particular  manner  to  your  recollection. 

You  already  know  that  the  venereal 
poison  is  so  altered  by  passing  through  the 
system,  as  to  produce  a  distinct  set  of  symp- 
toms, both  primary  tuid  constitutional,  mid 
hence  the  natural  division  of  venereal  erup- 
tions into  pustular  and  exanthematic.  Of 
the  difference  of  poison  from  this  cause  of 
modification  I  have  nothing  at  present  to 
say ;  but  may  not  minor  modifying  causes, 
of  the  same  nature,  produce  some  of  the  less 
remarkable  varieties  which  we  observe  the 
pustular  form  of  disease  to  present,  uud 
which  I  have  named  the  annular,  indiinited, 
fungous,  and  phagedenic  ulcers ?  Now,  I 
shall  tell  you  the  facts  1  luivc  observed  con- 
nected with  this  subject. 

/a  thejtret  place,  if  you  take  poison  from 
an  ulcer,  in  its  early  stage,  and  inoculate 
with  it,  you  will  produce  a  severe  form  of 
disease,  one  more  ulcerative  or  excavating 
than  if  you  take  the  poison  from  an  ulcer  in 
its  more  advanced  stage,  aud  rice  rcrsn. 
This  fuct  has  been  already  observed  by  Mr. 
Kvnus,  in  his  experiments  on  this  subject. 

In  the  second  place.  When  I  have  used, 
for  inoculation,  poisou  takeu  from  a  sore 
characterized  by  development  of  margin,  or 
elevation  of  surface,  I  have  been  more  apt 
to  produce  a  similar  modification  of  disease 
than  if  the  poison  was  obtained  from  a  sore 
which  did  not  present  those  characters. 
This  was  observed,  whether  the  inoculation 
was  made  ou  the  individual  from  whom  the 
poison  wu*  obtained,  or  ou  another. 

7«  the  third  pltice.  I) leers  produced  by 
inoculation  have  been,  in  general,  of  a  more 
annular,  or  more  fungous, character,  accord- 
ing as  the  sore  from  whence  the  virus  was 
taken,  has  been  older. 

From  these  facts  I  conclude,  that  there 
always  exists  a  disposition  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sore  similar  to  that  from  whence 
the  virus  wns  obtained. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  co- 
existence of  other  morbid  actions  in  the 
part,  or  system,  must  have  a  very  consider- 
able influence  on  the  character  and  progress 
of  this  disease ;  yet  little  that  is  ace  unite 
lias  been  ascertained  ou  this  subject.  If 
the  disease  occurs  in  a  part  which  is  in- 


flamed, its  progress  will  bo  more  rapid 
than  when  inflammation  does  not  exist. 
This,  probably,  is  one  cause  why  an  ulcer 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  another, 
and  by  the  application  of  its  discharge,  will 
run  a  more  rapid  course  than  tho  original 
ulcer.  Rut  if  the  disease  lie  developed  on 
a  surface  whose  stale  may  be  said  to  be  iu 
some  measure  in  a  contrast  with  the  stale 
of  inflammation,  that  is,  if  it  be  iu  a  state  of 
indolent  or  atonic  arliou,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  will  be  as  much  retarded  as  in 
the  fonnor  case  it  would  be  accelerated. 

Unlikely  as  you  might  suppose  it  to  be, 
it  often  happens  that  persons,  whale  labour- 
ing under  constitutional  forms  of  syphilis, 
contract  a  primary  venereal  disease.  On 
these  occasions,  the  new,  or  primary  disease, 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  often  remarkable 
for  Ihediflicnlty  with  which  iU  cicatrization 
is  accomplished.  It  lias,  in  fuel,  more  than 
once  happeued,  that  a  difficulty  in  healing  a 
primary  venereal  sore  has  prompted  mo  to 
investigate,  in  a  particular  mauuer,  the  state 
of  the  patient's  constitution,  and  then  I 
have  discovered  the  existence  of  a  venereal 
taint  which  he  had  previously  ueglected 
to  mnko  known. 

The  disease  some  times  co-exists  with 
fever.  On  such  occasions  it  is  of  great 
im|M>rtniico  to  ascertain  their  relation.  The 
fever  may  he  symptomatic,  or  merely  the 
cotiscqiicucc  of  the  local  disease,  and  then  it 
is  more  manageable,  and  of  less  importance, 
than  when  dependent  on  causes  distinct  from 
the  disease.  Of  those  fevers* which  com- 
plicate the  disease,  n ml  which  are  more  or 
less  independent  of  it,  I  have  noted  two 
varieties, — one  of  a  typhoid  type,  accom- 
panied by  a  slate  of  irritation,  or  perhaps 
atonic  inflammation  of  the  gastric,  or  gnstro- 
piiliuonic  mucous  surface.  This  is  always 
a  most  alarming  complication,  nud  wheu  it 
exists,  the  parts,  the  seat  of  the  primary 
disease,  are  very  apt  to  run  into  gangrene. 
The  other  form  of  fever  prcsculs  more  the 
character  of  synochus:  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  loaded  tongue ;  but  that  organ  is  not 
dry,  and  chapped,  and  crimson  coloured. 
Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  latter 
form  of  fever  exists,  the  slate  of  the  local 
disease  is  not  much  aggravated,  mid  an  soon 
as  the  fever  begins  to  subside,  the  local 
disease  becomes  ameliorated;  iu  fact,  the 
ulcer  often  heals,  upon  the  complete  sub- 
sidence of  the  fever,  with  great  rapidity. 

What  are  the  characters  by  which  this 
disease,  that  is,  primary  puBtuIar  syphilis, 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  others?  This 
is  at  once  a  most  important  and  a  most  dif- 
ficult question.  I  believe  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  disease  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  his  opinion,  at  whatever  stage 
it  was  presented  to  him,  provided  its  ap- 
pearance had  not  been  modified  by  artificial 
means.  For  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  there 
is  no  one  character,  however,  sufficient;  you 
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must  take  into  consideration  several,  and 
their  scries  and  order,  before  you  can  form 
an  accurate  judgment.  Thus,  the  figure  of 
the  ulcer  is  not  sufficient;  for  although  it  is 
generally  rounded,  it  moy  present  any  form, 
partly  owing  to  the  situation  on  which  it 
occur*,  mid  partly  to  a  junction  of  two  or 
more  nicer*.  Colour  is  of  little  value  as  a 
diagnostic  sign,  for  although  the  ulcer  is  in 
general  of  a  dirty,  or  dusky  white  hue,  it 
may  be  of  a  lighter  while,  or  it  may  be 
brown,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  Num- 
ber will  not  suflice,  for  although  the  disease 
is  often  single,  several  may  exist  at  once ; 
induration  of  base,  elevation  of  margin, 
fungoaity  of  surface,  and  even  the  existence 
of  u  bubo,  are  all  insiiflicicnt,  for  ulcers 
produced  by  any  catinc  may  present,  under 
particular  circumstances,  these  slates,  and 
they  may  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  observable  in 
the  pustular  primary  venereal  disease.  But, 
although  any  one  of  these  characters  be  in- 
sufficient of  itself,  if  the  sum  of  them  be 
considered,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  impossible 
to  form  an  erroneous  opinion,  particularly  if 
we  investigate  the  questions  of  exposure  to 
infection,  the  date  ttfter  exposure  nt  which 
the  disease  commenced,  the  manner  in 
which  it  first  appeared,  the  subsequent 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  have  occurred. 

Is  the  primary  venereal  pustule  a  disease 
of  great  or  little  importance  f  This  is  a 
question  which  requires  a  circumspect 
answer.  It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  disease 
necessarily  very  seven; ;  it  does  not  follow, 
thai  because  an  individual  has  contracted  it, 
he  must  be  a  great  siiflTcrcr.  The  effects  of 
the  disease  are  I  wo- fold,  local  nnd  constitu- 
tional. The  local  effects  are  subject,  in 
different  cases,  to  the  greatest  variety.  In 
some  persons  scarcely  any  inconvenience 
results ;  and  in  others  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences follow.  The  mode  of  treatment, 
the  mode  of  living,  the  natural  character  of 
the  patient's  constitution,  and  his  general 
state  of  health,  are,  you  will  understand 
from  what  I  have  already  said,  so  many 
causes  which  may  cither  aggravate  or  al- 
leviate, in  a  very  great  degree,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  disease.  The  situation 
and  the  number  of  the  ulcers  arc  also,  in 
forming  a  prognosis,  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. For  example,  those  seated  at 
the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  or  urethra,  and  at 
the  frenuni  or  corona  glnndis,  are  always 
more  troublesome  than  those  on  the  com- 
mon skin  of  the  penis,  or  even  than  those  on 
the  glaii*  penis  nnd  inner  prepuce.  A  single 
nicer  is  a  source  of  minor  inconvenience 
than  a  plurality  of  ulcers ;  and  small,  slow  ly- 
•preading  ulcers  cause  much  less  mischief 
than  those  which  are  large,  and  extend 
rapidly.  On  the  whole,  the  local  effects 
are  extremely  various,  and  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  them  we  must  investigate  the 
history  of  individual  cases. 


The  constitutional  effects  of  the  disease 
are,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  no  less 
various  than  the  local ;  but  the  opinion 
which  formerly  existed  that  every  primary 
venereal  disease,  if  uot  treated  in  a  specific 
manner,  is  necessarily  followed  by  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  is  no  longer  tenable.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  constitutional 
disease  is  far  from  a  necessary  consequence 
of  a  primary  disease,  even  although  this  be 
left  to  pursue  its  own  course.  While  I 
admit  this  to  be  the  case,  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  the  tabular  views  which  have 
been  drawn  up,  with  the  object  of  shewing 
the  comparative  frequency  of  constitutional 
disease,  as  a  consequence  of  primary,  ac- 
cording as  it  has  or  has  not  been  treated 
specifically,  are  deserving  of  much  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  the  little  accuracy  with  which 
primary  sores  are,  by  the  authors  of  these 
tables,  in  general  described,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  ascertaining  with  certainty 
their  nature.  For  example :  they  may  not 
have  been  in  many  cases  syphilitic.  I  am 
also  quite  certain  that,  on  many  occasions, 
mild  constitutional  symptoms  mako  their 
appearance  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient.  I  have  often  detected  cutaneous 
venereal  defocdations  which  had  not  at- 
tracted attention.  An  unwillingness  to 
allow  my  patients  to  run  the  risk  of  con- 
stitutional symptoms  has  prevented  me  from 
attempting  to  ascertain,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  proportion  of  cases  which  would 
be  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms,  as 
compared  to  those  which  would  not  Ik)  so 
followed.  That,  on  many  occasions,  con- 
stitutional symptoms  would  not  occur,  I  can 
have  no  doubt;  but  as  they  do  occur  fre- 
quently, and  as,  when  once  produced  they  are 
often  most  serious  in  their  consequences, 
the  primary  disease  should  always  be  treat- 
ed in  such  a  manner  as,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  pustular  primary 
syphilis,  our  object  is  therefore  twofold, 
viz.,  to  prevent  local  inconvenience,  and  to 
protect  the  constitution  from  subsequent 
injury.  To  secure  both  these  objects,  it  is 
highly  important  to  heal  the  disease  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
neutralize  any  poison  which  may  have 
entered  the  system.  The  clinical  review  of 
cases  which  I  am  about  to  take  will  best 
afford  an  illustration  how  these  objects  are 
to  he  accomplished.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
anticipate  what  shall  hereafter  be  said 
respecting  the  employment  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  a  menus  of  cutting  short  the 
primary  pustular  disease*,  nor  of  the  use  of 
the  hydriodate  of  potash,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  contamination  of  the  system. 

[See  Dr.  Wallace's  Lectures  in  the  1st  vol. 
1833-4  of  tiir  Lancet,  on  the  u  Treatment  of 
primary  pustular  syphilis  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver."— Ed.  L.] 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  CASE,  IN  BEI'LY  TO 

SIR  C.  BELL'S  STRICTURES  ON 
LITHOTRIPSY. 

To  ike  Editor  tf  The  Lancet. 

Sie  :— Presuming  now  that  the  case  allud- 
ed to  by  you  in  the  Lancet  of  the  1 1  th  June, 
is  that  which  is  detailed  in  the  follow  iug 
statement,  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  forward  it  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
should,  if  you  think  pro|tor,  insert  it  iu  your 
widely  circulated  journal.  On  reading  it, 
I  think,  Sir,  you  will  see  abundant  reason  for 
my  not  haviug  before  published  it ;  and  even 
now  it  is  only  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  the  accompanying  letter  ex- 
plains, that  I  feel  myself  Justified  in  doing  so. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

IUhon  Heiiutkmmm*. 
4,  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Squure, 
12th  July,  1850. 

I  did  not  answer  the  first  unprovoked 
attack  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  for  which  he  thought 
it  safer  to  apologize  by  a  note,  acknowledg- 
ing how  honourable  to  me  were  the  facts 
contained  in  its  refutation,  written  by  Sir 
IS.  Brodie  and  Mr.  White.  I  did  not  unswer 
this  letter,  I  repeat,  because,  of  all  things, 
I  abhor  most  medical  squabbling;  ami 
because,  also,  by  doing  so,  I  should  only 
have  indulged  Sir  C.  Bell.  Were  1  to 
answer  every  attack  made  upon  me,  I  might 
acquire  that  infirmity  which  renders  men  a 
pest  to  medical  society;  and  by  repeated 
indulgence  makes  them  quarrel  with  every 
institution,  and  every  colleague  with  whom 
they  are  yoked  in  practice,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  their  career.  I  nm  sorry, 
Sir,  that  the  love  of  notoriety  should  have 
induced  a  person  in  no  wise  roueorned  in, 
or  conversant  with,  the  ruses,  to  scud  over 
to  this  country  the  document  which  has 
served  as  a  pretext  for  traducing  me  once 
more,  and  has  left  no  loop-hole  by  which  to 
retreat,  and  avoid  a  personal  attack  which 
all  men  of  honour  shrink  from,  when  carried 
on  in  print  and  in  public. 

My  own  defence  shall  be  confuted  to  a 
statement  of  facts.  But  I  cannot  pass  over 
in  silence  what  Sir  C.  Bell  allowed  himself 
to  say  respecting  a  gentleman  who  lately 
held  the  highest  office  in  the  surgical  profes- 
sion (and  who  will  always  hold  the  highest 
place  in  the  world's  esteem),  merely  because, 
with  the  true  English  feeling  which  animates 
generally  every  man  in  the  country,  he  called 
for  fair  play.  What  a  contrast  betwixt  Mr. 
White,  who  befriended  a  foreigner  and  his 
discovery,  at  his  first  arrival  in  a  strange 
land,  with  no  other  motives  than  his  good  feel- 
ings, and  the  object  of  promoting  the  art, — 
and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who,  without  provoca- 
tion, attacks  the  same  foreigner  by  state- 
ments of  which  he  has  or  has  not  ascertained 
the  untruth,  applying  to  him,  at  the  same 


time,  vulgar  epithets,  &c.  The  chivalry  of 
my  true-hearted  friend  is  not  one  that  is 
worn  at  the  button-hole;  and  the  inuendo 
launched  at  him,  recoils  as  iunocuously  as 
does  a  poisoned  dart  from  a  coat  of  mail. 

Sir  C.  Bell  reproaches  me  with  not  pub- 
lishing my  cases.  I  need  not  observe,  that 
every  modiciil  man  may  consider  himself 
allowed  to  use  his  owu  discretion  on  this 
point.  But,  mark  the  difference  of  my  situa- 
tion; all  my  patients  aro  brought  to  me  by 
my  medical  brethren;  the  cases  are  theirs; 
with  them  I  attend  the  patieuts;  there  are 
always  one,  two,  or  more,  frequently  twice 
the  number,  of  medical  men  present  at  every 
operation  I  perform ;  and  whenever  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  allows  of  it,  I  display  my 
instruments  before  a  numerous  assembly, 
make  any  demonstrations answer  any  query 
that  may  lie  put  by  flic  by-standers.  This  I 
do  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  art,  set- 
ting aside  my  own  personal  iutcrest  iu  its 
concealment  If  any  man  should  require 
information  as  to  any  particular  case,  let 
him  apply  to  the  surgeons  of  the  many 
hospitals  in  town  and  in  the  country,  where 
I  have  operated  before  hundreds ;  let  him 
apply  to  the  surgeons  whose  patients  are 
the  persons  operated  on ;  let  him  apply  to 
those  of  my  medical  brethren  whom  I  have 
treated  and  cured,  and  who  are  daily  to  be 
met  with.  If  he  question  the  character  of 
lithotripsy  itself,  and  of  him  who  practises 
it  here,  let  him  inquire  why  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  of  this  country  are  daily  bring- 
ing me  more  and  more  patients. 

With  the  permission  of  my  medical 
brethren  I  will  publish  all  our  cases,  for 
such  has  always  been  my  intention ;  but  the 
interests  of  science  require  thut  I  should 
tirst  co-ordinate  mid  class  them,  and  he  able 
to  point  out  the  relation  which  each  case 
hears  to  each  line  of  improvement  nitide  in 
the  construct  ion  of  the  instrument,  which 
has  almost  entirely  done  away  with  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  my  former 
inventions. 

Lithotripsy,  though  bom  of  yesterday, 
will,  I  hope,  shortly  cease  to  be  in  that  state 
of  transition  which  explains  the  exislciicc 
of  the  diOercut  modifications  of  numberless 
instruments  spoken  of  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  us 
being  found  every  where ;  but  with  which, 
however,  hundreds  have  been  relieved,  and 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  do  but  keep  company 
with  an  interminable  number  of  instruments 
for  lithotomy,  for  ages  equally  used  and 
equally  successful,  equally  lauded  and 
equally  condemned. 

As  to  the  case  on  which  Sir  C.  Bell 
grounds  his  new  "  incartade,"  and  which  he 
reproaches  me  with  not  publishing,  would 
it  be  believed  that,  at  the  time  Sir  Charles 
wrote,  the  case  was  still  in  haud,  and  this 
he  well  knew  ?  Would  it  be  believed  that  1 
was  urged  to  do  a  thing  so  unsatisfactory, 
at  the  some  time  so  indelicate  and  unprofes- 
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sional,  as  to  publish  the  details  of  the  case 
of  a  patient,  still  under  treatment?  I  would 
not  do  so  now,  did  I  not  conceive  it  to  be 
my  duty,  after  the  letter  of  Sir  Charles.  I 
applied  to  Mr.  Copclaud  for  his  sanction, 
which  he  gave  me,  and  kindly  added  that 
the  case  was  so  much  the  more  satisfactory, 
aitdgine  him  a  higher  opinion  of  lithotripsy, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  that  were 
overcome.  Sir  Charles  Dell's  philanthropy 
will,  no  doubt,  be  much  relieved  oil  hearing 
that  the  patient  is  doing  so  well,  as  is  proved 
by  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Copeland, 
received  at  the  moment  I  was  penning  the 
above  words : — 

"My  dear  llaron, — T  find  I  am  engaged  at 
two,  on  I'Yidiiy  ;  would  it  suit  you  to  make 
it  three  instead  of  two.  Our  patient  is  so 
well  Hint  I  trust  there  is  little  left  to  do. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"  T.  Copeland. 
"Golden  Square,  July  11." 

Case  of ,  Esq. — The  patient  had  in 

his  bladder  a  calculus  of  30  or'  40  lines  in 
circumference;  he  was  naturally  sensitive, 
ami  1  was  induced  to  employ  a  percuteur  of 
small  din  meter,  partly  in  compliance  with 
what  he  very  naturally  desired — partly  with 
a  \  iew  to  render  the  operation  as  gentle  as 
possible.  The  stone,  which  was  composed 
of  alternate  layers  of  lithic  acid  and  the 
mixed  phosphates,  yielded  readily  to  the 
action  of  the  instrumeut,  as  did  likewise  a 
considerable  number  of  fragments  which  the 
patient  voided.  One  piece,  however,  was 
Inken  up,  which  did  not  give  wny  under  the 
power  of  the  instrument.  When  acted  u|m>h 
by  the  hammer,  the  sound  conveyed  was 
similar  to  that  which  would  result  from 
percussion  upon  a  |>orlioii  of  metal.  It 
immediately  struck  me  that  the  percuteur 
had  to  cope  with  the  nucleus  of  the  calculus, 
which  I  considered  must  be  composed  of 
oxalate  of  lime.  Fearing  that  the  instrument, 
from  its  small  size,  might  not  cominiuate 
this  stone,  which  had  already  given  such 
indubitable  proofs  of  its  excessive  hardness 
and  tenacity,  I  thought,  and  Mr.  Copeland 
concurred  iu  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  it  in  tho  bladder, and  employ 
more  energetic  means  to  pulverise  it  at  the 
next  operation.  But  I  found,  when  I  wished 
to  loose  it,  that  it  was  retained  iu  the 
instrument,  being  embedded  in  the  plastic 
detritus  resulting  from  the  phosphates 
which  the  first  blows  of  the  hammer  had 
acted  upon.  Seeing  this  to  be  the  case,  Mr. 
Copeland  ami  myself  weighed  well  every 
r ire u instance,  and  considered  that  the  most 
advisable  plan  to  adopt  would  lie  to  perform 
the  simple  operation  recommended,  and  so 
often  performed,  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and 
Mir  Itanjamin  Brodie  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  instrument  was  withdrawn  easily  into 
the  urethra,  as  perfect  and  entire  as  when 
introduced;  ft  small  incision,  or  "bouton- 


mere,"  was  made,  by  means  of  which  the 
stone  was  removed,  and  the  percuteur  was 
then  drawn  out  as  usual.  The  calculus,  as 
anticipated,  was  composed  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  excessively  hard,  and  of  about  12  lines 
in  circumference. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  wns  put 
to  lied,  and  iu  Hor  10  days  the  little  incision 
was  healed  up.  The  treatment  was  then 
continued,  to  remove  the  calculus  that  re- 
mained, and  the  result  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
satisfactory,  judging  from  the  above  letter. 

There  are  other  allegations,  conveyed  in 
mellifluous  language,  in  Sir  C.  Bell's  letter, 
but  I  should  only  prolong  my  unpleasant 
task  were  t  to  notice  them.  Considering 
the  /.eal  which  he  expresses  for  lithotripsy, 
I  trust  that  after  this  statement  he  will  not 
tell  his  pupils,  whose  pursuit  is  the  relief 
of  mankind,  that  the  percuteur  with  which 
so  many  have  been  cured  ( twenty  cases 
publicly  by  me  in  the  great  hospitals,  and 
six  in  a  lesser  institution),  "  is  a  most  vil- 
lanous  and  dangerous  instrument,  and  if 
you  have  been  tempted  to  buy  one,  keep  it 
till  you  grow  rich,  and  then  give  it  to  your 
butler  to  draw  out  corks  from  your  bottles." 
(Vide  lecture  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Mali  cat 
Gazette.) 

I  would  ask,  Sir,  whether  Sir  Charles, 
in  thus  addressing  his  pupils,  displays  a 
conscientious  intention  of  adhering  to  the 
honest  truth  f  Probably  there  were  several 
in  his  class  who  knew  things  as  they  were. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  their  opinion  of 
one  whose  fluty  it  wns  not  only  to  instruct 
them,  but  to  set  them  a  pattern  of  medical 
probity  ? 

Baron  Heiirteloiii*. 


PATHOLOGY  OF  SYPHILIS. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  OPINIONS  OF  MR  EAGLE. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

Sir  : — In  reply  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Kaui.k,  in  your  Journal  of  July !),  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  write  anonymously, — a  proceeding 
which  I  do  not  generally  approve;  but  in 
this  instance,  as  I  adduce  no  cases  that  re- 
quire substantiation,  the  signature  can  be  a 
matter  of  little  consequence  to  either  party. 

I  cannot  admit  that  Mr  E.  has  satisfac- 
torily answered  any  of  my  questions.  He 
appears  to  think  that  for  other  diseases  (the 
various  phlegnutsfcu  for  instnnce)  "  mercury 
is  not  administered  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  produce  the  effects  which  he  attri- 
butes to  it,  when  given  for  the  cure  of  the 
venereal  disease."  Now,  Sir,  I  am  sure  that 
all  your  readers  have  seen  numerous  patients 
under  a  state  of  salivation  for  a  considerable 
time,  indeed  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
when  this  medicine  is  prescribed  for  lues,  with- 
I  out  their  evincing  any  symptoms  afterwards 
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at  all  resembling  thote  of  syphilis.  Have 
these  patients  Seen  subject  to  mercurial 
rheumatism?  I  conceive  that  Irritability, 
phthisis,  and  diseases  of  the  heart,  can  have 
no  reference  to  the  question,  as  those  may 
arise  from  many  causes — the  venereal  dis- 
ease from  only  one.  I  can  assure  Mr  E.  Hint 
I lm  cast?  of  rheumatism  produced  in  my  mind 
more  surprise  than  alarm ;  nor  does  it  iu  the 
slightest  degree  lend  to  convince  me  that  his 
position  is  a  correct  one.  Ho  believes,  I 
presume,  that  the  mercury  cured  the  rheum- 
atism, and  produced  the  caries ;  but  he  does 
not  state  whether  the  woman  had  syphilis 
at  any  former  period;  and  unless  the  full 
particulars  are  given,  the  case  can  be  of  no 
value  whatever. 

My  second  question  Mr  E.  treats  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  I  He  says,  "  that  if 
Investigator  will  turn  to  my  papers,  he  will 
find  that  my  conclusion  was,  Uiat  there  is  no 
legitimate  ground  for  believing  that  the  ve- 
nereal poison  is  ever  absorbed  into  the  body." 
I  was  anxious,  Sir,  to  have  something  more 
than  conclusions,  and  thought  that  facts  were 
necessary  to  warrant  such  an  inference ;  and 
as  I  saw  no  such  facts  in  Mr  E.'s  papers,  I 
was  induced  to  ask  him  for  his  proof.  Ho, 
however,  wishes  for  mine  first,  and  I  give 
him  the  following : — A  man  has  chancre, 
which  is  healed  without  mercury:  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  ho  lias  ulcerated  sore 
throul,  cop)>er-co!oured  eruptions,  &c.  (1  do 
not  mention  bubo,  because  this  proves  no- 
thing; indeed,  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  it  is  sympathetic), — how,  I 
again  repeat,  can  all  this  happen,  if  the  poi- 
son be  not  absorbed  into  the  body  / 

In  Mr.  E.'s  first  paper,  he  stated  "  that 
three  persons  having  connection  with  the 
sumo  female  might  Imvn  chancre,  goituor- 
rlurn,  or  bubo."  (If  (here  be  110  breach  of 
surface,  how  can  the  latter  be  produced 
without  absorption  ?)  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  fallacy  of  the  usual  proof  given  by  those 
who  maintain  that  the  two  diseases  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  poison,  and  wished  him 
to  give  me  some  additional  grounds  for  this 
belief,  and  he  refers  me  to  the  cases  related 
nt  the  commencement  of  his  letter,  as  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  I  believe, 
Sir,  that  these  cases  prove  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  I  must  remind  Mr.  E.  that  the 
statements  of  persons  labouring  under  these 
diseases  must  be  received  with  great  cau- 
tion ;  for,  according  to  my  experience  (and 
I  think  the  generality  of  practitioners  will 
agree  with  me),  very  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  their  assertions.  The  cases 
appear  to  me  to  prove  only  that  which  every 
medical  man  kuows,  viz.  tliatan  acrimonious 
discharge  from  the  vagina  of  a  female -will 
sometimes  produce  excoriations  on  the  ghtns 
and  prepuce,  and  also  discharge  from  the 
urethra;  but  I  contend  that  these  are  not 
venereal,  and  that  a  woman  who  has  leucorr- 
hoea  onUff  cannot  communicate  the  venereal 


disease  in  any  form.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
I  fear  that  but  few  married  men  (especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  in  large  towns, 
where  cleanliness  is  little  attended  to)  would 
escape  the  disease ;  for  it  is  calculated  by 
some  recent  writer  "  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  married  women  in  England  are  a  fleeted 
with  loiieorrhu'n,"  mid  I  think  that  few  of 
them  are  exempt  from  it  nt  some  period  of 
their  lives. 

In  pursuing  the  above  discussion,  my  ob- 
ject has  been  only  to  elicit  truth,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Eagle's  purpose  is  the 
same.  I  trust,  however,  that  he  will  on  this 
occasion  have  something  more  than  a  shadow 
to  contend  with.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
Servaut,  Investigator. 


CAUSE  OV  APOPLEXY. 

To  the  Editor  s/The  Lancet. 

Sir  : — Will  you  permit  me  to  ask,  through 
tho  medium  of  your  excellent  periodical, 
whether  any  such  explanation  as  the  follow- 
ing has  ever  been  advanced,  regarding  the 
well-known  fact  of  "  short-necked  people 
being  the  most  subject  to  apoplexy." 

I  would  suggest  that "  tho  imiietus  of  the 
circulating  lluid  is  iu  tho  direct  ratio  of  its 
proximity  to  tho  hollow  muscular  vise  it* 
which  propels  il  in  lite  lint  I  itiHlniicc,nud  com- 
pared with  which  tiio  muscular  action  of  tho 
arteries  themselves  must  be  insignificant." 
And  I  may  here  say,  that  I  would  on  this  rea- 
soning explain  the  greater  frequency  of 
aneurysms,  and  especially  dilitations  ob- 
served in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  thoracic 
aorta,  ami  its  brachiocephalic  branches, 
compared  with  the  remote  parts  of  the  ar- 
terial system  of  equal  calibre,  and,  conse- 
quently, equularf  rritf/ muscularity.  On  this 
idea,  that  the  nearer  to  the  heart  the  greater 
is  the  force  of  the  biood,  we  can  explaiu  how 
the  more  violent  vis-a-tergo  communicated  to 
the  medullary  substance  by  a  ahort  than  a 
long  carotid  artery,  may  account  for  its 
branches  more  frequently  giving  way  iu  tho 
one  case  tliiiu  iu  the  other.  This  opinion 
may  bo  strengthened  by  tho  fact  of  a|mplexy 
iu  those  **  physically  predisposed"  persons 
being  generally  sanguineous;  ami  probably 
in  many  eases  the  rupture  of  the  artery  is  not 
instantaneous,  but  preceded  by  an  aneurysm. 
A  beautiful  specimen  of  aneurysm  of,  I  think, 
the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  that  thus  termi- 
nated fatally,  and  which  occurred  in  a  young 
Quakeress,  is  mentioned  by  that  talented  and 
eminent  pathologist,  Dr.  Mackintosh  of  Edin- 
burgh, 0110  of  whose  class  1  had  the  honour 
to  bu  this  last  winter. 

With  every  apology  for  the  length  of  this, 
which  I  only  trouble  you  with,  knowing  the 
accessibility  to  your  pages  of  any  idea  con- 
nected with  our  profession,  I  remain,  your 
constant  reader, 

George  Alexander  Cowper,  M.R.C.S. 


LETTERS  FROM  DR.  COX  AND  MR.  DENHAM. 
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EASTERN  ASSOCIATION  REPORT. 

OBJECTIONS   TO  ITS  CONDEMNATION   OF  PENNY 

ixuns. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir: — You  have  published  in  the  Lancet 
or  July  9,  a  letter  signed  "  One  of  the  Com- 
mittee/' which  is  calculated  to  cause  your 
readers  to  misapprehend  the  circumstance 
which  is  alluded  to  by  the  writer. 

The  Report  read  at  the  Ipswich  meeting, 
upon  the  medical  management  of  the  poor, 
was,  throughout,  remarkable  for  its  strong, 
if  not  its  offensive  language,  mid  for  the  ve- 
hemence with  which  it  condemned  the  re- 
spectability and  integrity  of  those  who  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  the  Reporters.  Now, 
1  will  venture  to  say,  from  whnt  1  witnettsed 
in  the  room,  thut  there  were  many  present 
who  would  not  have  subscribed  to  the  opi- 
nions and  suggestions  contained  in  that  pa- 
per, to  whom,  consequently,  this  unbecoming 
and  uitfusliftablc  censure  must  have  applied. 
At  the  meeting,  I  expressed  my  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  hut  withdrew  nny  further  op- 
position to  the  Report,  upon  the  iiiiilorsfimd- 
iug,  whieh  1  think  wns  general,  that  the  Re- 
port was  not  to  bo  published.  1 1  was  agreed 
that  one  condemnatory  passage  should  be 
omitted,  and  then  all  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  cease  d.  I  was  therefore  not 
a  little  surprised,  a  few  days  after,  to  see 
this  objectionable  Report  published  in  the 
Bury  Post.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  who 
Riithorixcd  its  insertion  ;  but  whoever  did 
so,  1  must  suy,  was  guilty  of  some,  indeco- 
rum. Mr  Jeallerson  might  as  well  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  tne  interesting  paper 
which  ho  had  just  made  the  property  of  the 
society. 

Your  correspondent  says  that  I  have  "  at- 
tacked" the  committee,  which  was  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  being  "  unpersotial,"  and 
not  answerable  for  the  merits  of  a  Report 
adopted  by  the  council.  To  this  I  say,  lirst, 
that  I  never  attacked  the  committee,  or  said 
or  intended  to  insinuate  any  thing  disre- 
spectfully of  the  body,  or  the  individuals 
composing  it.  Next,  if  the  members  of  the 
association  were  justified  in  receiving  or  re- 
jecting the  Report,  after  it  was  submitted  to 
th<*m  by  the  council,  the  opinion  of  your  cor- 
respondent, that  my  animadversions  should 
have  been  directed  against  the  council,  as 
the  authority  from  whence  it  emanated,  is 
unfounded. 

The  document  having  been  published  as 
a n  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nssit- 
einliott,  I,  as  one  of  that  body,  entered  my 
individual  protest  against  it, — a  proceeding 
which,  notwithstanding  the  different  opinion 
of  your  correspondent,  wits,  I  believe,  per- 
fectly decorous  and  consistent. 

Vor  the  rest,  allow  mo  to  say,  that  I  am 

Jiuite  ready  to  meet  your  correspondent  with 
acts  in  support  of  my  opinion,  if  he  will 
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take  the  same  line  of  argument,  instead  of 
declaiming  and  anathematizing.  From  the 
pnlronixiitg  tone  of  your  correspondent's  pa- 
renthesis, 1  suppose  that  he  is  an  old  man  ; 
I  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  him  of  my 
abstract  respect  for  his  years,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  remind  him  that  a  man  must  be 
distinguished  also  for  superior  attainments, 
prudence,  and  moderation,  before  he  can  do 
otherwise  than  give  oflcuce  by  using  an  au- 
thoritative style.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

W.  Travers  Cox. 
Great  Yarmouth,  July  11, 1830. 

OHJIXTM  AND  I'ROORESS  OF  TUB 

STOWMARKET  PENNY  HUMBUG. 


To  the  Editor  q/"TiiE  Lancet. 

Sir  : — "  On  the  honour  of  a  gentleman," 
as  the  eagle  said  to  Daniel  O'llooke,  there  is 
not  living  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gipping  a 
more  amusing  or  more  inconsistent  young  man 
than  your  "  declaiming"  correspondent,  Mr. 
Hree,  of  Stowmnrket.  lie  shifts,  and  ruts, 
mid  states  his  willingness  to  rat  again,  with 

the  ease  mid  grace  of .     Now-a- 

days,  he  takes  it  into  his  head  that  "  it  is 
advisable  to  con  flue  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  profession — as 
much  as  possible  to  the  medical  press ;"  but 
it  is  not  many  weeks  since  he  "  considered 
it  advisable"  to  " attack"  me  in  the  Suffolk 
Chronicle  newspaper,  because  I  deprecated 
the  formation  of  medical  humbug  clubs ;  and 
when  1  exposed  his  sophistry,  aud  laughed 
at  his  absurdities,  then  it  was  that  he  pro- 
bably first  thought  it  tuiadvisable  to  discuss 
professional  matters  in  a  non-medical  pe- 
riodical, doubtless  believing  that  if  he  con- 
tinued to  be  "  declaimed"  against,  it  would 
favour  the  "  encroachment"  of  some  "Sur- 
geon device,"  aud  lose  himself  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  able  to  sit  in  "  delightful  con- 
verse" with  some  such  amiable  being  as — 
"  Miss  Susan  Grazier."  Mr.  Hree  has  a  very 
disttgrceablc  objection  to  be  laughed  out  of  his 
absurdities;  but  1  have  a  somewhat  agreeable 
kuack  of  delighting  to  laugh  at  them ;  ami 
as  "  my  views  are  founded  upon  conviction" 
that  n  great  deal  of"  humbug,"  n  great  deal 
of  "  degradation,"  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
feeling  (grovelling  self-interest)  of  which 
Mr.  Hree  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
the  possession,  an;  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  mcdiciil  clubs,  why  should  I  not 
endeavour  to  reclaim  him  from  the  error  of 
his  way,  and  guide  him  in  the  path  of  true 
"  independence  l"  Whnt  n  pity  that  Mr.  Hree 
did  not  proceed  with  his  guess-work  "  ana- 
lysis" of  the  real  authorship  of  the  report ! 
Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  indisputably 
proved  that  no  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  attended  a  meeting  held  a  few  months 
ago  at  Woolpit  £'«**»,  could  conceive  that 
Mr.  Bree  was  so  deficient  in  "  abject"  scrvi- 
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llty,  or  when  a  prospect  occurred  of  putting 
a  sixpence  into  hie  pocket,  to  shamefully 
ready  to  violate  his  plifhted  promise,  as 
to  be  guilty  of  penning  a  line  of  the  Report 

What  exalted  ideas  of  professional  "  dig* 
nity"  Mr.  Ilree  must  have,  when  he  considers 
it  to  Ims  difnifietl  to  pcrauibulntc  Stowmarket 
to  beg  subscriptions  from  "  honorary  mem- 
bers," and  to  send  circulars  into  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  "  abjectly"  soliciting  respect- 
able  individuals  to  use  their  influence  to  in- 
duce the  poor  to  become  free  members  of  his 
twopenny  humbug.  These  acts  Mr.  Bree 
was  so  indiscreet,  at  the  meeting  at  Ipswich, 
as  to  acknowledge— absurdly  enough  ima- 
gining that  the  allusions  in  the  Report  were 
intended  for  himself,  instead  of  perceiving 
that  the  animadversions  which  it  contained 
were  directed  against  the  system,  mid  not 
against  particular  individuals ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  some  worthy  and  straightfor- 
ward men  have  been  forced  to  sanction  the 
hateful  project,  that  they  might  to  a  certain 
extent  destroy  the  pettifogging  propensities 
of  such  gentlemen  as  Mr  Charles  Robert 
Bree. 

Instead  of  talking  to  us  about  "  a  gros* 
population  of  2000  paupers,"  why  did  ho  not 
state  how  many  had  actually  enrolled  them- 
*ehe*  at  member*  of  the  elub ;  for  it  is  mem- 
bers ahmo  thiil  can  give  to  tho  surgeon  own 
the  shadow  of  remuneration. — "  lteiminurn- 
tionl"  Forgive  the  term.  In  a  parish  not 
far  from  hence,  in  which  one  of  my  medical 
friends  was  obliged  to  establish  a  club,  such 
"  general  interest"  has  been  taken  iu  the 
matter  by  the  poor,  that  no  less  than  three 
individual*  have  positively  become  members 
of  it  1  But  the  Stowmarket  excrescence  is  a 
much  more  flourishing  concern,  for  it  num- 
bers nine  honorary  members,  whose  united 
subscriptions  will  perhaps  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  humbug;  and  then  tho  pence 
subscribed  by  probably  thirty  paupers,  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  the  surgeons  will  di- 
vide among  themselves.  What  a  Christmas 
scramble  there  will  be  at  Stowmarket  (  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  subscribing  myself, 
Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Wm.  Hrmpson  Dkniiam. 

Wickluuii  Murket,  1 1th  July,  1830. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF 

PENNY   MEDICAL   CLUBS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir:— -My  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bree,  which  appeared  in 
The  Lanckt  of  July  tf,  mid  also  to  your  \ary 
able  strictures  upon  tho  subject  of  medical 
clubs.  I  can  add  but  little  to  the  force  of 
your  observations,  but  as  Mr.  B.  courts  in- 
vestigation, aud  as  the  subject  is  one  of 
immense  interest  to  the  profession  at  large, 
I  think  that  the  pages  of  your  Journal  will 
not  be   unprofitably  occupied  in  such  al 


discussion:  I  may  flrst  state  that  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  county  of  Suffolk,  ami 
with  the  district  in  which  Mr.  B.  resides. 
That  I  have  professionally  attended  many 
parishes,  and  therefore,  have  had  uu  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  poor, 
&c,  I  am  iiiiic-.li  surprise!  al  Mr.  II. *s  state- 
ment that  umny  parishioner*  in  Suffolk 
advocate  the  establishment  of  these  clubs. 
If  this  be  correct,  it  is  quite  time  that  their 
eyes  should  be  opened,  that  they  may  see, 
before  it  Is  too  late,  the  immense  evil  which 
must  result  if  these  societies  become  general. 
I  will  flrst  state  my  principal  objections, 
and  give  the  reasons  for  them  afterwards. 

First.  I  believe  that  they  will  not  in  any 
way  tend  to  benefit  the  poor. 

Secondly,  That  they  will  injure,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  general  practitioner, 
who  at  present  is  but  badly  paid  for  his 
services. 

Thirdly.  That  individuals  will  belong  to 
them  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  medical 
attendance. 

Fourthly,  That  they  originate  in  a  selfish 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  medical  clubbist, 
who  I  believe  has  in  many  cases  his  own 
good  in  view,  and  not  that  of  the  poor. 

Fifthly.  That  they  are  recommended  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Sixthly .  Thnt  after  n  time  small  fanners 
and  tradesmen  will  form  similar  societies. 

1.  I  conceive  that  no  man,  for  so  small  a 
sum  as  is  proposed,  can  furnish  proper 
medicine*  and  attendance ;  and  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  B.  intends  to  adopt  the  plau 
of  a  medical  man,  who  a  short  time  since 
took  a  number  of  parishes  at  a  low  stipend, 
and  on  being  asked  how  he  could  possibly 
get  any  thing  by  them,  suid  "  my  medicine* 
are  salts,  jalap,  and  nitre,  ami  these  you 
know  are  not  very  expensive."  I  cannot  see 
how  these  clubs  can  mako  the  poor  inde- 
pendent. Independent,  forsooth  1  how  can 
a  man  be  independent  who  pays  three 
farthings  per  week  for  medical  assistance, 
and  who  knows,  at  the  same  lime,  that  his 
medical  attendant  receives  perhaps  double 
that  sum  for  the  assistance,  in  conscqucuce 
of  certain  betievoleut  individuals  having,  at 
his  suggestion,  contributed  towards  the 
fund?  May  not  this  system  rather  tend  to 
increase  pauperism  and  dependence?  For 
I  can  readily  imagine  that  a  member  of  one 
of  these  clubs  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
ice  being  partly  broken  (for  he  has  been 
physicked  by  charity),  apply  to  the  parish  for 
other  assistance  without  much  reluctance. 

2.  I  can  believe  that  certain  individuals 
in  our  profession  will,  "  in  a  pecuniary 
poiut  of  view,"  be  benefited  for  a  time,  by 
this  system ;  but,  Sir?  they  will  be  benefited 
at  the  expense  of  thetr  brother  practitioner*. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sako  of  argument, 
that  there  are  seven  medical  men  in  Mr.  B.'s 
district ;  three  of  these  establish  a  medical 
club,  the  remaining  four  are  opposed  to  it. 
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Will  not  A,  B,  C,  attend  many  persons  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  E,  F,  G,H, 
several  pounds  yearly  ?  Will  not  Squire  S, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  pay  one  of  the 
nonconformists  for  attending  his  servants, 
now  pay  3*.  each  per  annum  towards  the 
clubf  Mill  not  fanners'  servants,  many  of 
whom  have  hitherto  paid  E,  F,  G,  H,  tn- 
ttemd  of  tpending  their  money  at  beer  ekop&, 
become  members  of  these  clubs  ?  Will  Q,  a 
gentleman's  bailiff,  who  has  paid  H,  £5  or 
£6  yearly,  do  so  in  future,  when  he  finds  P, 
who  is  nearly  as  well  off  as  himself,  paying 
only  5s.  for  his  whole  family  T  But  it  is 
useless  to  proceed  farther  with  this  argu- 
ment. Indeed,' the  only  consolation  is,  that 
the  originators  of  this  system  for  perhaps 
its  undertakers  is  a  better  term,)  must  ulti- 
mately suffer,  but  unfortunately  the  ruin 
will  not  fall  upon  their  heads  alone. 

S.  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
income  of  a  member  f  He  may  obtain  money 
from  various  sources,  which  a  medical  man 
has  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  Does  it 
follow,  because  B  is  unable  to  pay  for 
medical  attendance  in  January,  that  his 
finnnccs  must  necessarily  bo  in  the  same 
state  in  August?  Is  not  Mr.  Bree  aware 
that  the  poor  will  sometimes  employ  the 
parish  surgeon,  and  at  another  time  a  prac- 
titioner whom  they  prefer,  and  whom  they 
pay  for  his  services?  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  am  anxious  to  screw  the  last  shilling 
from  the  hard-earned  wages  of  the  peasant. 
All  I  contend  for  is,  "  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,*'  and  no  man  possessing 
an  honest  feeling  of  independence  should 
pay  oneAiUing  for  services  which  are  worth 
twenty. 

4.  I  had  long  formed  this  opinion  before 
reading  Mr.  Rrce's  letter,  and  I  confess  that 
if  I  wnnted  an  additional  proof  of  the  truth 
of  my  impression,  he  has  furnished  me  with 
a  most  satisfactory  one ;  for  independently  of 
the  passages  which  yon  quote,  the  argument 
for  the  pecuniary  advantages  talked  of,  must 
I  think,  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind 
that  self-interest  is  the  fnimum  mobile  of  the 
whole  affair. 

5.  From  the  many  illiberal  acts  avowedly 
committed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
it  Is  surely  not  uncharitable  to  infer  that 
thev  recommend  the  formation  of  these 
clubs,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  salaries  of  the  now  "  over-paid"  parish 
surgeons. 

0.  In  support  of  the  sixth  opinion,  I  may 
add,  that  a  letter  appeared  a  short  time 
since  in  the  Suffolk  Chronicle,  bearing  the 
signatnre,  1  think,  of  a  "  Nkkiiy  Farmkr," 
vtho,  after  complaining  of  the  badness  of 
the  times,  said  "  he  hoped  that  as  the 
doctors  could  afford  to  physic  the  poor  at 
so  low  a  rate,  they  would  take  the  farmer's 
case  into  consideration,"  or,  in  other  words, 
admit  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  I 
privileges. 


In  conclusion,  Sir,  I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  B. 
that  should  my  opinions  prove  to  be  erro- 
neous, I  am,  like  himself,  open  to  conviction, 
but  he  must  adopt  a  different  line  of  argu- 
ment, before  he  can  satisfy  me  that  our 
profession  will  long  remain  "  noble"  and 
profitable  (useful  it  must  always  be),  if  the 
system  which  he  advocates  becomes  pre- 
valent 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Crisp. 
Walworth  Road,  July  9, 1886. 

8TOWMARKET  PENNY  CLUB. 

SKI,F-I>EFKNS!VK   REASONS  OH  ONE  OF  TUP. 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS  FOR  JOINING  IT. 

To  the  Editor  q/Tiie  Lancet. 

SiRy—Observing  in  The  Lancet  of  July  9, 
that  one  of  the  mowmarket  surgeons  has 
charged  me  with  the  Inconsistency  of  having 
acted  as  one  of  the  committee  who  recently 
made  "a  Re|mrt  on  the  medical  manage- 
ment of  the  poor,"  in  which  Report  medical 
self-supporting  clubs  arc  censured,  I  being 
at  the  same  time  surgeon  to  one  of  those 
societies,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  favour  me  with  a  page  in  The  Lancet,  in 
order  that  I  may  explain  the  manner  of,  and 
the  motive  for,  my  undertaking  the  office. 

I  received  some  weeks  ago  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  a  medical  club  (to  which  my  name 
was  attached,  with  those  of  the  two  other 
surgeons  resident  in  Stowmarket),  through 
the  hunds  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
accompanied  with  a  proposal  from  that 
gentleman,  that  I  should  become  one  of  the 
medical  officers. 

After  some  days'  consideration,  I  returned 
an  answer,  contenting  merely  to  hold  an 
office  which  I  should  certainly  have  never 
sought — not  because  I  approved  of  the 
scheme  (and  this  I  explicitly  stated),  but 
because,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  was 
willing  to  give  the  thing  a  trial.  I  did  not 
on  this  occasion  disguise  my  opinion,  either 
as  it  referred  to  the  profession,  or  as  it  might 
affect  in  its  results  that  humble  class  of 
society  which  it  was  intended  to  relieve. 
Of  this,  the  young  man  who  has  thought 
proper  to  erect  himself  into  my  censor,  and 
upon  whose  ipse  dixit  you  are  required  to 
believe  that  the  Report  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  meeting,  must  have  been 
perfectly  aware. 

That  some  medical  men  have  joined  these 
societies  from  a  conviction  of  their  utility,  I 
have  no  doubt;  and  I  also  havo  no  doubt 
that  others  have  promoted  thoin  from  motives 
the  most  dishonourable  and  disingenuous ; 
and  it  is  against  such  only,  that  the  censures 
in  the  Report  are  directed. 

The  late  Mr.  Abernethey,  said  that  "  one 
fact  was  worth  a  hundred  theories."  I  will 
therefore  for  once  suppose  a  fact ;  and  if  it 
furnish  a  cap  to  lit  the  head  of  any  man, 
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whoever  lie  may  be,  he  is  welcome  to  put  It 
on.  There  are  persona  who  eagerly  snatch 
at  caps  which  were  never  meant  for  them. 

By  the  niles  of  the  Stowmarket  medical 
club,  all  serwmtt,  under  certain  regulations, 
are  admissible.  Suppose,  then,  that  some 
honest  tradesman  of  Slowiiinrkol — <i  buUhert 
for  instance, — that  this  honest  butcher  has  a 
sick  serving-boy,  who  is  a  free  member  of 
tho  club.  Ouc  of  the  medirnl  oflicers  is 
sent  for,  to  attend  the  boy.  This  attendance 
introduces  him  to  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  boy,  and  also  to  their  little  girl,  who 
happens  to  have  some  humour  on  her  face, 
which  perhaps,  as  the  old  women  say,  is 
"  better  out  than  in/'  Now  this  surgeon 
happens  to  be  a  man  of  uncommonly  benevo- 
lent feelings— exquisitely  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  sufferings  of  poor  human  nature. 
Geutly  and  insinuatingly  he  advances  to- 
wards the  mother — laments  over  the  pimpled 
pet— and  asks  "  if  he  may  be  so  bold  as  to 
look  at  the  applications"  which  «  brother 
wrgemt,  who  had  long  attended  the  family, 
had  furnished  upon  this  distressing  occasion. 
The  liniment  or  ointment  is  produced. — 
"  The  man  of  feeling"  turns  up  his  benevo- 
lent eyes,  and  stands  aghast;  and,  the 
sympathies  of  outraged  humanity  getting 
the  better  of  all  vulgar  and  common-place 
notions  of  profc*Hioiuil  honesty,  he  pro- 
nounces the  application  to  be  as  worthless 
as  an  old  woman's  "  ague  charm ;"  and  then 
asks,  in  a  tone  of  ineffable  sweetness  and 
condolence,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  send 
the  sweet  little  sufferer  a  beautifying  medi- 
cament of  his  own,  quite  a  specific  In  such 
cases.  Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  by  such  elo- 
qiience  father,  mother,  and  baby,  are  won  I 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  supposed  fact  will 
elucidate  the  position  in  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  are  placed;  and  if 
they  be  not  actually  upon  "  bended  kuees," 
it  is  in  truth  a  very  disagreeable  position. 
Necessity  must,  in  such  cases,  be  the  go- 
verning motive  of  men  who  are  dependent 
on  their  profession  for  their  bread.  My 
talc  is  told ;  however  I  may,  upon  occasion, 
be  compelled  to  sacrifice  my  feelings,  I 
never  have,  nor  over  will,  belie  my  opinions. 
1  did  not  project  Clio  Stowmarket  club, 
neither  did  I  go  from  door  to  door  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  it;  but,  for  the  reason  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  I  did  consent  to 
become  one  of  the  surgeons ;  and,  having 
undertaken  the  office,  whether  I  be  a  gainer 
or  a  loser  by  it,  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  discharge  my  duty  to  those  members 
who  may  apply  for  my  attendance. 

My  explanation,  Sir,  is  before  you ;  a 
family  man,  I  have  done  what  appeared  to 
uio  to  be  my  duty.  1  shall  not  therefore 
deprecate  or  shrink  from  any  strictures 
which  you  may  deem  it  just  or  necessary  to 
make  upon  the  occasion.  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain,  Sir, yours         J.  Beoincpield. 

Stowmarket,  July  Mth,  18M. 


THE  LANCET. 


Leaden,  Sat*rd*i,  J1U9  23, IBM. 


Tiik  accidental  displacement  of  a  slip  of 
paper  will  preveut  its  from  inserting  tho 
discussiou  which  arose  011  the  presentation, 
of  the  petition  of  the  surgeons  of  Andovcr 
until  next  week.  We  regret  that  this  delay 
must  occur.  Still,  it  cannot  have  the  effect 
of  damaging  the  interests  of  a  single  person 
who  is  conccnted  in  the  inquiry.  The  sub- 
ject has,  we  find,  created  much  anxiety 
amongst  members  of  tho  College,  who  are 
every  where  asking  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  act  upon  the  bye-laws 
which  they  have  framed  for  the  government 
of  the  institution,  or  whether  those  by-laws 
have  been  framed  with  the  fraudulent  inten- 
tion of  inducing  candidates  to  purchase  the 
diploma,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
enjoy  rights  as  tntmbcr*  •/  the  College, 
which  could  not  be  exercised  by  persons 
not  possessing  the  diploma,  or  who  might 
obtain  that  instrument  by  dishonest  means. 
We  will  not,  however,  prejudge  the  cause 
in  any  one  respect,  and  in  order  that  the 
profession  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Council,  we 
hope  that  the  petitioners  will  forward  to 
us,  on  or  before  Monday  ucxt,  a  description 
of  the  documents,  and  a  summary  of  the 
evidence,  which  they  forwarded  to  the 
Council  with  the  object  of  proving  that  Mr. 
Wm.  Wood  Hradshaw  had  not  obtained  his 
diploma  by  the  usual  correct  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  which  proof  was  rejected  by 
the  Council,  as  inadequate  for  the  purposes 
which  the  petitioners  sought  to  accomplish. 


From  accounts  which  have  been  forwarded 
to  us  from  Wirrall  and  other  places,  it 
appears  Uiat  the  medical-club  humbug  is 
spreading  with  the  most  pernicious  and 
alarming  rapidity.  The  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners and  Guardians  are  almost  every 
where  attempting  to  manhal  the  profession, 
and  render  the  members  of  that  great  body 
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saasmrlent  to  their  tyrannical  commands,  I  .of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  doei  Mr. 
Patience  anil  perseverance  will  exhibit  the  I  Bree  find  that  the  destitute  poor  cannot 


results  both  of  the  attempt  and  the  contest 
which  must  ensue    It  is  whispered,  we 
know  not  how  truly,  that  Georok  James 
(limn ie,  whose  evidence  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  reflected  so  strongly 
upon   the   character    and    attainments   of 
general  practitioners,  is   the  adviser,  the 
Mentor,  of  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  the  chief 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.    If  the 
report  be  ill  founded,   it   cannot   be    too 
speedily  contradicted  by  the  party  whose 
interests  it  is  probable  will  be  deeply  af- 
fected if  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  re- 
main unproved.    On  this  point  more  anon. 
We  repeat,  that  the  accounts  which  are  still 
forwarded  to  us,  show  but  too  plainly  that 
the  system  of  humbug  is  fastspreading  under 
the  fostering  care  and  ignominious  commands 
of  the  Commissioners  and  Guardians. 

Deplorable  is  it  to  observe,  that  in  the 
ranks  of  our  own  profession,  the  "  abomina- 
tion "  finds  its  advocates,  and  of  that  class 
Mr.  Bree, of  Stowmarket,  stands  forward  as 
one  of  the  most  earnest.  An  advocate,  who 
is  destitute  lioth  of  arguments  and  of  facts 
to  support  him,  forms  but  a  sorry  item  in 
any  discussion.  That  Mr.  Bree  presents  no 
exception  to  tho  rule,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  statement  with  which  he  has  com- 
menced the  sixth  paragraph  of  his  com- 
munication published  in  The  Lancet  of 
July  0th.  He  states  that "  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  at  least 
one  half  of  the  |MK>r  are  not  legally  entitled 
to  receive  medical  relief."  This  is  nonsense. 
The  words  evidently  do  not  express  the 
mntn'mg  of  the  writer.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Brer  to  imply  that  the  poor  arc 
not  legally  entitled  to  medical  relief,  but  he 
means  to  say  that  the  poor  eainiot  enforce 
/>«  Imp  their  claim  to  gratuitous  medieal 
relief  from  the  Hoard  of  Guardians.  1  lence 
we  discover,  that  in  meaning,  as  well  as  in 
expression,  Mr.  Bree  has  founded  tho  whole 
of  his  argument,  as  well  as  his  Farthing 
Club,  on  an  error  of  reasoning  as  well  as  an 
rror  of  fact  If  not,  in  which  of  the  clauses 


enforce  their  application  for  medical  assist- 
ance against  tho  Board  of  Guardians  ?  We 
hope  an  answer  to  this  question  will  not  be 
withheld. 

Having,  as  Mr.  Brek  conceives,  ascer- 
tained correctly  the  state  of  the  law,— hav- 
ing assumed,  for  his  own  comfort,  and  that 
of  his  professional  brethren  generally,  that 
the  necessitous  poor  are  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  that  (hey  are  thrown  for 
medical  support  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
surgeons  of  this  country,  he  proceeds  to  draw 
a  contrast  between  the  new  and  old  systems 
of  medical  payment,  and  sets  down  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  former,  to  the  amount  of 
£252, 10s.  Comfortably  enough,  Mr.  Brer 
sets  out  by  assuming  that  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, under  the  old  system,  is  paid  but  fifty 
pounds  ]>er  annum,  no  allusion  whatever 
being  made  to  extras ;  and  then  he  assumes 
that  the  whole  of  the  two  thousand  paupers 
are  subscribers  to  the  medical  club,  and  cal- 
culates on  one  thousand  of  the  two  thousand 
as  subscribers  to  the  amount  of  fonr  shil- 
lings and  fotirpence  per  annum.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  the  object  of  Mr  Bree  to  deceive 
his  professional  brethren.  It  cannot  be  his 
object  to  support  a  quacking  institution,  by 
assumptions  and  calculations  which  find  no 
other  foundation  than  in  the  imagination  of 
thecalculator.  Mr.  Bree,  we  say,  cannot  have 
any  such  object.  We  call  upon  him,  there- 
fore, to  furnish  to  the  profession  nn  account 
of  the  number  of  poor  persons  who  tiro  eli- 
gible to  become  members  of  the  benefit  club 
in  the  Union  of  Stowmarket ;  and  we  call 
upon  him  also  to  state  how  many  of  those 
persons  have  becomo  members  of  tho  club 
between  the  day  of  its  establishment  and 
the  22d  inst.  (July),  stating  tho  proportions 
in  which  they  have  subscribed,  both  in  fa- 
milies and  as  single  members.  If  Mr  Brer 
should  withhold  this  statement,  the  profes- 
sion will  naturally  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions from  his  silence.  But  we  earnestly 
press  a  similar  demand,  not  only  upon  that 
gentleman,  but  upon  every  other  member  o 
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the  profession  who  may  happen  to  bo  ac- 
quainted with  the  number  of  subscribers, 
the  amount  of  fundi  subscribed,  and  the 
number  of  practitioner!  among  whom  the 
pence  are  to  be  distributed,  In  erery  other 
Union  where  one  of  these  humbug  quack- 
eries may  bo  in  operation.  In  the  attempt 
to  obtain  thii  Information,  where  it  is  not 
easily  computable,  every  surgeon  should  con- 
sider the  case  his  own ;  and  that  it  is  his 


this  Metropolis,  having,  in  pursuance  of  his 
determination  to  retire  from  the  active  duties 
of  a  professorship  in  the  *' University  of 
London,"  vacated  the  chair  of  anatomy  in 
that  institution,  the  Council  will,  neces- 
sarily, joyfully  embrace  tho  opportunity  of 
re-establishing  the  Chair  of  Physiology, 
for  the  purpose  of  onnbling  the  students  to 
profit  by  the  lataur*,  in  that  department 
of  medical  science,  of   Professor  Grant, 


duty  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  Interests  I  whose    acquirements    in  physiology,— the 
of  his  own  family,  to  use  every  possible  ex- 1  highest  department  of  medical  science,- 
ertion  in  order  to  expose  a  scheme,  the  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  which  is  likely  to  en- 
gulf him  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

Having  made  this  appeal  to  the  just  and 
consistent  opponents  of  the  Farthing  Fraud, 
—having  also  mode  this  appeal   to  Mr. 
BnEBy— the  friend,  the  officer,  of  one  of  those 
establishments,  who  has  the  books  of  the 
institution  nndor  his  own  command,  we  now 
give  the  appeal  a  more  extensive  applica- 
tion, and  call  npon  all  the  medical  officers  of 
the  u  Benefit "  humbugs,  if  they  dread  not 
the  exposure,  to  forward  to  us,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  profession,  a  statement  of 
their  subscribers,— of  the  number  of  paupers 
in  their  districts,— of  the  amount  of  their 
penny  balances,  and  the  payments  of  each 
which  have  already  been  made  from  their 

funds,  and  a  description  of  the  labour  which 

was  performed  before  those  payments  were 

made.    If  the  clubs  be  founded  on  a  just 

principle,  and  are  operating  favourably  with 

reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  afflicted 

poor,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  providing 

a  just  reward  for  professional  services,  the 

officers  of  those  institutions  will  be  free 

and  liberal  in  making  their  communications ; 

but,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  schemes  have 


not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  professor  in 
Europe.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  a  century 
since,  physiology  was  taught  as  a  distinct 
science  in  Gn/s  llotpiUl,  and  it  surely  is  on 
opprobrium  to  so  distinguished  a  medical 
school  as  that  of  the  London  University, 
that  no  such  professorship  has  existed  in 
that  institution  since  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Charles  Bki.l.    A  more  fortunate  appoint- 
ment than  that  of  Professor  Grant  could 
not,  with  regard  to  the  interests  of   tho 
students,  by  any  possibility  be  made.     It 
would  reflect  credit  on  the  impartiality  and 
judgment  of  the  Council,  and  would  be 
followed  by  results  which  those  only  can 
conceive  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
estimating   the   acquitments    and   mental 
powers  of  that  truly  great  man. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

FIRST  PROOF  OF 
A    CLINICAL    LECTURE. 
llv  "  A  MILITARY  TKACIIKK."* 


"  Dear  Roderick:  You  must  send  me  the 
proof  o(  my  clinical  lecture,  as  I  desire  that 
it  should  be  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  my 
literary  acquirements;  and  I  hope  you  will 
....       ,       ,  find  room  for  inserting  it  in  the  next  number 

no  other  foundation  than  fraud  and  false-  0f  the  Gazette,  as  there  was  a  reporter  from 
hood,  envy,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  few  will  T|IE  Lancet  present,  and  his  version  may  be 

too  literal.    I  have  not  heard  a  word  about 


be  the  accounts  which  we  shall  receive  from 
the  independent  officers  of  the  independent 
medical  clubs. 


Dr.  Jones  Qua  in,  the  most  accomplished 
and  highly-gifted  lecturer  on  Anatomy  in 


the  Metropolitan;  I  am  kept  quite  out  of 
that  pic.  Good  luck  to  you. 

"  G.  J.  G." 


1  "  I  wn  »  sort  of  military  tenchcr,  und  get  no  pay 
for  it."— Bvkicncc  of  PrwiUuiit  of  London  Coltogo 
of  Surgeons,  May  I,  IBM,  before  l'urliamoutary 
Committee.  (Vide  paragraph  M3U,  Part  II.,  Repot t 
of  Evid.  printed  by  order  of  Home  of  Common*.) 
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"  Dear  G. :  I  send  you  the  proof.  There 
are  some  strange  expressions,  which  I  have 
marked,  and  would  recommend  you  to  alter; 
and  there  are  a  vast  number  of  grammatical 
errors,  all  of  which  take  my  advice  and  get 
corrected  by  some  English  scholar.  As  I 
must  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  know  any 
thing  of  surgery,  I  refrain  from  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  the  doctrines  you  inculcate. 
No  man  will  appreciate  these  more  than  lit- 
tle Benjamin. 

"  Excuse  haste :  we  are  behind  our  time 

with  the  Journal  this  week,  and  the  d 's 

waiting  for  me.    Yours,  throughout  life, 

"  R.  M." 


Of.NTI.EM  F.N, 

A  few  weeks  ago  yon  saw  mc  attempt  to 
relieve  a  jxxir  girl  who  had  boon  burned, 
and  whose  lower  lip  was  tulhcriiig  to  her 
breast.  I  removed  the  cicatrix  admirably, 
and  her  head  is  now  kept  up  by  a  back- 
board, and  she  will  get  well  with  as  little 
deformity  as  could  be  helped.  Such  coinci- 
dences in  surgery  are  not  common, — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  uncommon.  I  have  another 
"  coincidence  in  surgery  "  of  a  similar  Aim*/, 
nt  thn  boid  of  I  lie  arm,  which  prevents  the 
hrnd  hvin^straighlenrd.  Thin  girl  (I  mean  the 
coincidence  in  surgery  J  is  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  being  the  daughter  of  a  person  who, 
like  myself,  has  secu  better  days,  I  have  put 
her  under  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  of  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  all  of  you  who 
choose  (for  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  few  here) 
may  be  present  at  the  straightening  of  her 
Itcnd  also.  The  Ophthalmic  Hospital  has 
been  a  great  accommodation  to  me,  for  there 
1  admit  patients  and  dismiss  them  just  as  I 
please.  The  first  patient  I  ever  operated  on 
for  the  stone,  I  cut  there — poor  fellow  I  and 
a  difficult  case  it  was ;  it  took  me  nearly  an 
hour,  and  hard  work  it  was  to  finish  even 
by  that  time.  The  patient,  however,  lived 
for  several  days ;  but  I  never  performed  any 
more  Hone  cases  at  the  Eye  Hospital.— {Sur- 
prise.) 

You  saw  mc  lately — at  least  some  of  yon 
nmy  have  seen  me — cnt  off  the  thigh  of  a 
child— (A Student :  u  Do  you  mean  amputat- 
ing a  leg  above  the  knee?"  "  Yes,  yes,  'tis 
all  the  same,"}— seven  years  of  age,  by  the 
usual  circular  incisions.  Poor  Tommy ! — 
(  Laughter,)  I  tried  very  hard  for  weeks  to 
save  his  leg,  and  even  run  it  so  close  *  that 
I  feared  I  was  too  late  to  save  his  life.  As 
Dryden  says,— 

'•  Sinn*  ritttlh  wm  nenr,  nml  run  with  so  much  force, 
I  met  him  fimt,  to  intrrrrpt  hin  eottrws." 

The  operation  did,  however,  succeed ;  hill 
lie  had  a  narrow  cscnpe,  mid  I  dare  sny  you 
will  think  that  it  was  very  bad  practice. — 
(Applause.) 

The  child  whose  thigh  I  have  just  cut  off, 
is  eleven  years  old ;  the  disease  was  ulcer- 


ation of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee  joint,  and 
his  mother  or  his  aunt  brought  him  here  last 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  ampu- 
tated. I  did  this  by  making  a  flap  on  each 
side,  so  that  you  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  different  methods  of  operating 
(Expressions  of  wonder),  for  instances  of  the 
kind— I  mean  operations — occur  much  too  in- 
frequently in  our  hospitals — (shudders  among 
the  audience) — I  mean,  gentlemen,  too  sel- 
dom for  the  advantages  of  instruction — 
("  Oa,"  "  o*,")— although  quite  frequently 
enough  for  the  sake  of  the  sufferers.  (Hear, 
hear") 

It  is  a  proof  (I  mean  the  infrequency)  of 
the  advance  surgery  is  continually  making, 
for  one  operation  is  not  performed  now  where 
three  were  formerly.  The  patients  know 
better  now  than  to  let  the  pupils  derive  the 
"  advantages  of  instruction"  at  the  expense 
of  their  limbs,  and  crutches  are  quite  a  drug 
in  the  carpenters'  shops.  That  d — — d 
Lancet  has  spoiled  the  trade  of  surgery, 
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To  ran ;— To  ply  the  legs  quickly."— Johnson*  I  cud  Report. 


(Applause,)  and  nothing  but  another  general 
war  can  revive  the  art.  Another  campaign 
in  the  south  of  France  would  make  us  per- 
fect, though  at  the  last  battle  of  Toulouse 
my  surgical  proceedings  very  nearly  ap- 
proached perfection.  Old  Carlisle  told  mo 
the  other  day,  that  the  last  war  had  given 
the  greatest  impulse  to  surgery  which  it  had 
ever  received  in  this  country ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Yet  I  believe  that 
I  myself,  though  I  am  the  last  person  that 
ought  to  say  it,  have  performed  some  won- 
derful operations  since  then,  and  I  am  con- 
stantly on  the  look-out  for  new  ones.  But 
the  opportunities  of  using  the  knife,  as  I  lie- 
fore  said,  are  far  too  infrequent  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  For,  as  I  told  Mr.  Warburton  and 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1834,  a 
pure  surgeon  must  be  always  at  work — he 
must  devote  his  whole  time  to  it,  night  and 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  30  years  of  labour, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  saying— and  my  mo- 
desty induces  me,  gcutlemen,  to  repeat  the 
statement  now — that  I  am  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  making,  what  I  hope  may  turn 
out  to  be  some  little  improvements  in  sur- 
gery.* As  to  operations,  I  never  fail  in 
them — 1  do  not  allude  to  my  operations  at 
the  Blind  Manufactory. 

All  the  world  knows  that  I  have  been  the 
historian,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  surgical 
hero  of  the  peninsular  war ;  and  whatever 
deficiencies  there  may  be  in  the  great  record, 
shall  be  completed  by  me,  by  way  of  instruc- 
tion  to  you.  You  have  lately  seen  four  of 
the  great  improvements  which  1  have  made 
in  surgery.  1  did  not  use  n  tourniquet  in  tho 
cane  of  that  poor  devil  whose  thigh  1  cut  off. 
This  is  one  of  my  improvements,  though 
some  envious  persons  might  say  that  the 
French  surgeons  had  abandoned  it  long  be- 


See  my  evidence.    Question  47W,  in  the  oaV 
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PATHOLOGY  OF  APOPLEXY. 


at  all  resembling  those  of  syphilis.  Have 
these  patients  been  subject  to  mercurial 
rheumatism?  I  conceive  that  irritability, 
phthisis,  and  diseases  of  tho  heart,  can  have 
no  reference  to  the  question,  as  those  may 
arise  from  many  causes— the  venereal  dis- 
ease from  only  one,  I  can  assure  Mr  R.  that 
tho  case  of  rheumatism  product*!  iu  my  mind 
more  surprise  than  alarm ;  nor  does  it  iu  the 
slightest  degree  tend  to  convince  me  that  his 
position  is  a  correct  one.  Ho  believes,  I 
presume,  that  the  mercury  cured  the  rheum- 
atism, and  produced  the  caries ;  but  he  does 
not  state  whether  the  woman  had  syphilis 
at  any  former  period;  and  unless  the  full 
particulars  are  given,  the  cose  can  be  of  no 
value  whatever. 

My  secoud  question  Mr  E.  treats  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner !  He  says,  "  that  if 
Investigator  will  turn  to  my  papers,  be  will 
find  that  my  conclusion  was,  that  there  is  no 
legitimate  ground  for  believing  that  the  ve- 
nereal poison  is  ever  absorbed  into  the  body." 
I  was  anxious,  Sir,  to  have  something  more 
than  conclusions,  and  thought  that  facts  were 
necessary  to  warrant  such  an  inference ;  and 
as  I  saw  no  such  facts  in  Mr  E.'s  papers,  I 
was  induced  to  ask  him  for  his  proof.  He, 
however,  wishes  for  mine  first,  and  I  give 
him  the  following : — A  man  has  chancre, 
which  is  healed  without  mercury:  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  ho  hits  u  I  cent  ted  sore 
throat,  copper-coloured  eruptions,  &c.  (1  do 
not  mention  bubo,  because  this  proves  no- 
thing; indeed,  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  it  is  sympathetic), — how,  I 
again  repeat,  can  all  this  happen,  if  the  poi- 
son be  not  absorlied  into  the  body  t 

In  Mr.  E.'s  first  paper,  he  stated  "  that 
three  persons  having  connection  with  the 
siiiuo  fcnuilo  might  have  chancre,  goiiuor- 
rlurii,  or  bubo."  (If  there  be  no  breach  of 
surface,  how  can  the  latter  be  produced 
without  absorption?)  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  fallacy  of  the  usual  proof  given  by  those 
who  maintain  that  the  two  diseases  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  poison,  and  wished  him 
to  give  me  some  additional  grounds  for  this 
belief,  and  he  refers  inc  to  the  enscs  related 
at  the  commencement  of  his  letter,  as  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  I  believe, 
Sir,  that  these  cases  prove  nothing  of  the 
kind;  and  I  must  remind  Mr.  E.  that  the 
statements  of  persons  labouring  under  these 
diseases  must  be  received  with  great  cau- 
tion ;  for,  according  to  my  experience  (and 
I  think  the  generality  of  practitioners  will 
agree  with  me),  very  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  their  assertions.  The  cases 
appear  to  me  to  prove  only  that  which  every 
medical  man  knows,  viz.  that  an  ncrimouious 
discharge  from  the  vagina  of  a  female  will 
sometimes  produce  excoriations  on  the  glans 
and  prepuce,  and  also  discharge  from  tho 
urethra;  but  I  contend  that  these  are  not 
venereal,  and  that  a  woman  who  has  leucorr- 1 
hoeaoniy,  cannot  communicate  the  venereal  I 


disease  in  any  form.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
I  fear  that  but  few  married  men  (especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  in  large  towns, 
where  cleanliness  is  littlo  attended  to)  would 
escape  the  disease ;  for  it  is  calculated  by 
some  recent  writer  "  that  nearly  oue-hnlf  of 
the  married  women  iu  Enghind  are  a  fleeted 
with  leucorrhu'ii,"  and  I  think  that  few  of 
them  are  exempt  front  it  at  some  period  of 
their  lives. 

In  pursuing  the  above  discussion,  my  ob- 
ject has  been  only  to  elicit  truth,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Eagle's  purpose  is  the 
same.  I  trust,  however,  that  he  will  on  this 
occasion  have  something  more  than  a  shadow 
to  contend  with.  I  am,  Sir,  your  oltcdicnt 
Servaut,  Investigator. 

CAUSE  OF  APOPLEXY. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir  : — Will  you  permit  me  to  ask,  through 
tho  medium  of  your  excellent  periodical, 
whether  any  such  explanation  as  the  follow- 
ing has  ever  been  advanced,  regarding  the 
well-kuown  fact  of  "  short-necked  people 
being  the  most  subject  to  apoplexy." 

I  would  suggest  that "  the  impetus  of  the 
circulating  fluid  is  in  tho  direct  ratio  of  its 
proximity  to  the  hollow  imiHCiilur  visctis 
which  propels  it  iulho  first  iux<uncc,aii<l  com- 
pared with  which  tho  muscular  action  of  tho 
arteries  themselves  must  be  insignificant." 
And  I  may  here  say,  that  I  would  on  this  rea- 
soning explain  the  greater  frequency  of 
aneurysms,  and  especially  dilitations  ob- 
served in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  thoracic 
aorta,  and  its  hrachio-ccphnlic  branches, 
compared  with  the  remote  parts  of  the  ar- 
terial system  of  equal  calibre,  mid,  conse- 
quently, ui|oulffrt<TfWmusculurity.  On  this 
idea,  that  the  nearer  to  the  heart  the  greater 
is  the  force  of  the  blood,  we  can  explain  how 
the  more  violent  vis-a-tergo  communicated  to 
the  medullary  substance  by  a  akort  than  a 
long  carotid  artery,  may  account  for  its 
branches  more  frequently  giving  way  iu  the 
one  cane  than  iu  the  other.  This  opinion 
may  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  a|Miplexy 
in  those  "  physically  predisposed"  persons 
being  generally  Hniigiiincous ;  ami  probably 
iu  mnny  cases  the  rupture  of  the  artery  is  not 
instantaneous,  but  preceded  by  an  aneurysm. 
A  beautiful  specimen  of  aneurysm  of,  I  think, 
the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  that  thus  termi- 
nated fatally,  and  which  occurred  in  a  young 
Quakeress,  is  mentioned  by  that  talented  and 
eminent  pathologist,  Dr.  Mackintosh  of  Edin- 
burgh, one  of  whose  class  I  had  the  honour 
to  bo  this  lust  winter. 

With  every  apology  for  the  length  of  this, 
which  I  only  trouble  you  with,  knowing  tho 
accessibility  to  your  pages  of  any  idea  con- 
nected with  our  profession,  I  remain,  your 
constant  reader, 

George1  Alexander  Cowper,  M.  R.  C.  S. 


LETTERS  FROM  DR.  COX  AND  MR.  DEN  HAM. 
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EASTERN  ASSOCIATION  REPORT. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  ITS   CONDEMNATION   OP  TEN  NY 

CLUBS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The.  Lancet. 

Sir: — You  luivc  published  in  tiir  Lancet 
of  July  y,  a  letter  signed  "One  of  tiik  Com- 
mittee/' which  is  calculated  to  cause  your 
readers  to  misapprehend  the  circumstance 
which  is  alluded  to  by  the  writer. 

The  Report  read  at  the  Ipswich  meeting, 
upon  the  medical  management  of  the  poor, 
was,  throughout,  remarkable  for  its  strong, 
if  not  its  offensive  language,  mid  fur  the  ve- 
hemence with  which  it  condemned  the  re- 
spectability mid  integrity  of  those  who  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  lite  Reporters.  Now, 
1  will  venture  to  nay,  from  what  1  witnessed 
in  the  room,  tluit  there  were  many  present 
who  would  not  have  subscribed  to  the  opi- 
nions and  suggestions  contained  in  that  pa- 
per, to  whom,  consequently,  this  uubecoming 
and  unjtistitinblc  censure  must  have  applied. 
At  the  meeting,  I  expressed  my  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  but  withdrew  any  further  op- 
|Nwition  to  (hi*  Report,  upon  the  u iitlerHtn tid- 
ing, which  I  think  was  gcnenil,  that  the  Re- 
port was  not  to  be  published.  It  was  agreed 
that  ouc  condemnatory  passage  should  bo 
omitted,  and  then  all  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  ccasi  d.  I  was  therefore  not 
a  little  surprised,  a  few  days  after,  to  see 
this  objectionable  Report  published  in  the 
Bury  Post.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  who 
authorized  its  insertion ;  but  whoever  did 
so,  I  must  Fay,  was  guilty  of  some  indeco- 
rum. Mr  Jeaflcrson  might  as  well  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  the  interesting  paper 
which  he  had  just  made  the  property  of  the 
society. 

Your  correspondent  says  that  I  have  "  at- 
tacked" die  committee,  which  was  entitled 
to  die  privilege  of  being  "  unpersoiial,"  and 
not  answerable  for  the  merits  of  a  Report 
adopted  by  the  council.  To  this  I  say,  first, 
that  I  never  attacked  the  committee,  or  said 
or  intended  to  insinuate  any  thing  disre- 
spectfully of  the  body,  or  the  individuals 
composing  it.  Next,  if  the  members  of  the 
association  were  justified  in  receiving  or  re- 
jecting the  Report,  after  it  was  su bin i tied  to 
th^m  by  the  council,  the  opinion  of  your  cor- 
respondent, that  my  animadversions  should 
hare  been  directed  against  the  council,  as 
the  authority  from  whence  it  emanated,  is 
unfounded. 

Tlie  document  having  Im*cii  published  as 
mi  expression  of  the  sent  intents  of  the  iisso- 
eintion,  I,  us  one  of  (hat  body,  entered  my 
individual  protest  against  it, — a  proceeding 
which,  notwithstanding  the  different  opinion 
of  your  correspondent,  wns,  I  believe,  per- 
fectly decorous  und  consistent. 

For  the  rest,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  nm 
quite  ready  to  meet  your  correspondent  with 
facts  in  support  of  my  opinion,  if  he  will 
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take  the  same  line  of  argument,  instead  of 
declaiming  and  anathematizing.  From  the 
patronizing  tone  of  your  correspondent's  pa- 
renthesis, I  suppose  that  he  is  an  old  man  ; 
I  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  him  of  my 
abstract  respect  for  his  years,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  remiitd  him  that  a  man  must  bo 
distinguished  also  for  superior  attainments, 
prudence,  and  moderation,  before  he  can  do 
otherwise  than  give  offence  by  using  an  au- 
thoritative style.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

W.  Travers  Cox. 
Great  Yarmouth,  July  11, 1836. 

OIMKCTM  ANO  rROORKSS  OP  THE 

STOYVMARKF/T  PENNY  HUMBUG. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tnt  Lanckt. 

Sir  : — "  On  the  honour  of  a  gentleman," 
as  the  eagle  said  to  Daniel  O'Rookc,  there  is 
not  living  upon  the  bunks  of  the  Gipping  a 
more  amusing  or  more  inconsistent  young  man 
than  your  "  declaiming"  correspondent,  Mr. 
Brkk,  of  Siowmnrket.  lie  shifts,  nudruts, 
mid  states  his  willingness  to  rat  again,  with 

the  ease  mid  grace  of .     Now-n- 

days,  he  takes  it  into  his  head  that  "  it  is 
advisable  to  confiue  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  profession — as 
much  as  possible  to  the  medical  press ;"  but 
it  is  not  many  weeks  since  he  "  considered 
it  advisable"  to  " attack"  me  in  the  Suffolk 
Chronicle  newspaper,  because  I  deprecated 
the  formation  of  medical  humbug  clubs ;  and 
when  1  exposed  his  sophistry,  and  laughed 
at  his  absurdities,  then  it  was  that  he  pro- 
bably first  thought  it  ujtadvisnble  to  discuss 
professional  matters  in  a  non-medical  pe- 
riodical, doubtless  believing  that  if  he  con- 
tinued to  be  "  declaimed"  against,  it  would 
favour  the  "  encroachment"  of  some  "Sur- 
geon device,"  and  lose  himself  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  able  to  sit  in  "  delightful  con- 
verse" with  some  such  amiable  being  as— 
14  Miss  Susan  Grazier."  Mr.  Bree  has  a  very 
distigrecnbU  objection  to  be  laughed  out  of  his 
absurdities ;  but  1  have  a  somewhat  agreeable 
knack  of  delighting  to  laugh  at  them;  aud 
as  "  my  views  arc  founded  upon  conviction" 
that  a  great  deal  of  ••  humbug,"  it  great  deul 
of  "degradation,**  aud  a  great  deal  of  that 
feeluig  (grovelling  self-interest)  of  which 
Mr.  Bree  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
the  possession,  are  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  medical  clubs,  why  should  I  not 
endeavour  to  reclaim  him  from  the.  error  of 
his  way,  and  guide  him  in  the  path  of  I  rue 
•'  independence  t"  What  a  pity  that  Mr.  llrce 
did  not  proceed  with  his  guess-work  "  ana- 
lysis" of  the  real  authorship  of  the  report  I 
Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  indisputably 
proved  that  no  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  attended  a  meeting  held  a  few  months 
ago  at  Wooipit  Steam,  could  conceive  that 
Mr.  Bree  was  so  deficient  in  "  abject"  scrvi- 
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iii  wild-goose  chases ;  these  proposed  lo 
send  their  register  to  London ;  others,  to 
send  hut  en*  emissary;  and  one  member, 
more  economical  than  the  rest,  wished  to 
defend  monopoly  by  the  cheap  mode  of 
petition  to  both  houses  of  parliament.  But 
all  would  not  do ;  the  out-and-out  jobbers 
prevailed  as  usual:  some  thought  Mr. 
Harrison,  as  ho  has  had  such  ex)M!rienco  in 
these  pleasant  trips  across  the  channel, 
would  be  the  most  fit  person  for  this  job 
likewise;  others aguin  thought  the  president, 
being  a  catholic,  would  make  an  excellent 
tub  to  catch  the  great  whale  and  the  other 
Irish  members;  but  things  are  not  ripe 
enough  for  this  master-stroke  of  policy 
among  this  chiefly  Orange  constituency. 
Seeing  the  division  in  the  body,  the  know- 
ing ones,  as  I  am  informed,  had  recourse  to 
the  old  trick  of  a  committee,  with  unlimited 
powers ;  so  tho  deputation  goes  of  course. 

Now,  Sir,  my  object  is  not  to  convey  such 
uninteresting  information  as  the  above ;  for 
my  part,  I  am  ruther  rejoiced  at  any  such 
squandering  of  the  college  funds ;  the  sooner 
this  is  complete  the  better ;  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  the  measure  of  their  iniquity 
will  be  complete,  and  Uie  downfal  of  this  in- 
solent, arrogant  and  useless  stumbling-block 
to  science  and  general  improvement,  will  be 
effected. 

Neither,  Sir,  Is  my  object  to  undeceive 
yon  on  this  poiut ;  you  arc  well  aware  of  the 
manifold  sins  and  iniquities  of  the  institu- 
tion under  consideration ;  but,  Sir,  I  would, 
through  your  valuable  journal,  exhort  the 
Irish  members  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  deceived.  It  is  well  known  they  can 
turn  the  scale  for  or  against  many  measures, 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  gain  their 
patriotic  assistance  in  defence  of  what  will 
bo  culled  a  patriotic,  a  iintioniil,  unci  liberal 
institution.  Now,  Sir,  it  should  bo  known 
to  all,  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland 
is  noue  of  these  things  whatsoever;  far 
from  it — there  is  not  in  the  kingdom  a  more 
corrupt,  exclusive,  arrogant,  and  insulting 
close  borough,  as  indeed  many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  admitted  from  time  to  time  in 
your  own  journal;  and  if  ever  it  assume*  a 
liberal  garb,  it  is  only  from  design ;  an  un- 
worthy means  to  secure  as  unworthy  an 
object.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  100 
members,— a  very  small  portion  of  the  medical 
men  in  Ireland  ;  and  even  these  are  encou- 
raged by  an  ignorant,  selfish  and  corrupt 
junto,  to  meet  only  their  own  selfish  objects; 
and  yet  these  are  the  men  that  have  the  in- 
solent audacity  to  put  themselves  forward  as 
n  professional  aristocracy,  and  to  exclude  from 
their  ranks,  the  general  practitioner,  as  un- 
worthy of  companionship,  and  beneath  their 
highnesses  in  quality.  No,  Sir!  there  is 
nothing  liberal,  nothing  nations!,  nothing 
worthy  of  protection  from  beginning  to  end, 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  ;  it  is 
but   one  rank,  insolent  and  corrupt  job; 


meriting  naught  but  immolation.    It  is  of  no 
value  to  science,  no  value  to  the  profession, 
no  value  to  the  community ;  it  Is  but  the 
convenient  cloak  of  protection  to  a  pet  private 
school,  fraught  with  iniquity  and  jobbing; 
it  also  affords  an  instrument  of  emolument 
to  a  small  number,  a  fictitious  and  unmerited 
position  in  the  profession  to  a  few  others, 
ami  it  furnishes  an  empty  insolence  to  the 
reuiaindor  of  the  centurion  band  ;  but  as  to 
the  medical  public,  it  offers  nothing  but 
insult  fliid  degradation ;  while  it  is  posses- 
sed of  none  of   those   classic  graces  and 
elegances  which   at  least  soften  such  de- 
meanor in  other  institutions.    Let  no  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  then  lie  deceived  into  tho 
absurd  idea  that  he  is  doing  a  patriotic  act, 
while  he  extends  the  jurisdiction,  or  defends 
tho  monopoly  of  the  Col  lego  of  Surgeons. 
Let  no  member  be  so  deceived,  no  matter 
who  (he  ptiitl  agent  and  advocate  of   tho 
college  may  be  ;  let  him  remember  that  he  is 
the  paid  agent,  and  that  in  all  parties,  even 
the  most  liberal,  an!  to  be  found  the  hire- 
lings of  tory  fraud.    It  is  useless  to  urge 
this  on  you.  Sir:   you  will  endeavour  to 
remove  all  abuses,  all  monopolies ;  you  will 
defeud  the  rights  of  justice,  and  of  the 
general  practitioner;  of  him  who  docs  the 
work  of   the  public,  who  is    in    demand 
of  the  public,  who  possesses  the  intelligence, 
the  in  formation,  and  the  will,  to  do  the  work 
of  the  public,  and  is  only  impeded  in  his 
honest  and  honorable  avocation  by  the  in- 
soleuce  of  a  few  arrogant  selfish  monopolists. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
A  Member  or  the  College  or  Surgeons 
in    London.     M.D.    of   Edinburgh, 
Licentiate  of  Apothecaries'  Hall, and 
of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  Dublin,  but 
not  being  a  memlter  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,    iiica|Nible    of   holding   a 
County  Infirmary, 
Dublin,  7th  July,  1830. 


PERCENTAGE  SYSTEM. 

To  the  VJitorafTnY.  Lanokt. 

Sir  :— In  Tiik  Lanclt  of  last  Saturday, 
under  the  head  of  "  I'cr-cciitagc  System,"  I 
observe  my  name  mentioned  in  connection 
with  an  advertisement.  In  justification,  I 
beg  to  trouble  you  with  a  statement  of  facts. 
I  have  been  and  am  constantly  applied  to  by 
the  poor  for  advice.  Now,  as  I  am  not  qua- 
lified to  prescribe,  I  felt  justified  in  recom- 
mending these  poor  people  to  whom  I  pleased ; 
and  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to  as  the  me- 
dical adviser  is  well  known,  both  to  the  pro- 
fession and  oilier*,  us  being  possessed  of 
the  first  acquirements,  I  need  not  point  out  to 
von  the  advantage  to  the  pour.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

John  Colby. 
Brighton,  July  18, 1856. 
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%*  The  remainder  of  this  letter  contains 
a  gross  libel  on  the  profession,  and  furnishes 
no  justification  of  the  trading  union  formed 
between  the  medical  practitioner  and  the 
druggist  The  poor  of  Brighton  have  no  gua- 
rantee against  the  exercise,  in  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Colby,  of  that  very  "  rapacity"  which 
the  writer  affects  to  deprecate  on  the  part 
of  others. 


MEDICAL  CLUB  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tut.  Lancet. 

Sir: — Your  persevering  and  consistent 
effort*  for  the  welfare  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession nud  the  good  of  the  community,  nrc 
beyond  all  praise.  I  hope  your  warning  to 
medical  practitioners,  against  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  all  "  humbug  medical  clubs/' 
will  meet  with  the  gravest  attention  of  the 
whole  profession. 

The  direct  evils  to  our  body  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in 
parochial  matters,  are  mere  trifles  compared 
with  what  you  so  justly  style  the  "  frightful 
consequences  of  the  servility  of  our  medical 
brethren,"  as  manifested  in  their  conduct  in 
too  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

If  the  members  of  the  profession  do  not 
open  their  eyes  to  the  abyss  into  which  they 
are  fast  hastening,  most  assuredly,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  science  and  the  fair  emolu- 
ments of   the    profession,  and  all  that  is 
respectable  in  the  medical  character,  will  be 
utterly  destroyed.    The   club   system,    bo 
justly  and  so  powerfully  condemned  by  you, 
is  only  the  precursor  of  an  uui versa!  system 
of-  medical   pecuniary   competition,   alike 
degrading  to  our  character,  and  detrimental 
to  the  community.    Hitherto  we  have  been 
distinguished  for  our  generous  and  humane 
sacrifices,  but  soon  shall  we  be   disgraced 
as  a  race  of  paltry  penny-hunting  pedlars. 
As,  in  submitting  to  the  mandates  of  Poor 
Iaw  C^onimisHioiiem,  mid  ((nailing    before 
brutal  Hoard*  of  (aiiardinns,  ho  in  tin %\  for- 
mation of  medical  clubs,  vurious  motives 
have  influenced  different  individuals.   Mean 
anil  sordid  desires,  a  timid    truckling  to 
authority,  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  of 
being  considered  uncharitable,  operate  by 
turns,  and  have  already  led  to  a  rapid  in- 
erease  of  these  cursed  clubs.    "  But  what 
are  we  to  do/"   sny  the  clubbists.    "The 
industrious  poor,  the  independent  Inbourers, 
fire  not  able  to  provide  themselves  with 
medicnl  aid,  except  by  a  system  of  mutual 
assurance.  Are  they  otherwise  to  be  deserted 
by  the  medical  profession?"  God  forbid! 
If  eflicient  advice  and  medicines  can  be 
Afforded  for  a  paltry  and  contingent  remune- 
ration, would  it  not  be  more  respectable, 
more  magnanimous,  gratuitously  to  assist 


our  poorer  fellow  creatures,  than  foolishly 
to  recognize  a  principle  which  an  unge- 
nerous public,  evidently  busily  occupied  in 
establishing,  will  soon  turn  to  its  own 
questionable  advantage  and  our  certain  ruin  ? 
Hoping  you  will  continue  to  discuss  this 
important  matter,  and  that  you  may  be 
successful  in  sustaining  the  timid,  deterring 
the  vicious,  and  determining  the  doubtful, 
I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader  and  admirer 

Medicus. 
Tavistock  Place,  July  18, 1830. 


NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


DEFICIENCY  OF  TUB  PA  I.ATE.— OPERATION. 

C.  W.  Cutmore,  nged  17,  was  admitted, 
June  19,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Liston, 
having  a  congenital  deficiency  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palates.    The  sides  of  the  palatal 
surfaces  of  the  inferior  maxillary  and  palate 
bones,  are  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  distant  from  each  other.  In  inspiration, 
the  divided  surfaces  of  Uie  soft  palate  be- 
come  closely  approximated,   so  that  Mr. 
Liston  considered  he  would  be  justified  in 
attempting  to  effect  nn  union  between  them, 
iu  order  that  the  deficiency  might  be  more 
easily  and  efficiently  supplied  by  means  of 
nn  artificial  palate.    On  the  1st  of  July, 
Mr.  Liston  proceeded  to  operate.    He  com- 
menced by   paring  the  edges   of  the  soft 
palate  with  a  common  French  bistoury,  cut- 
ing  from  above  downwards.    The  detached 
portions  were  seized  hold  of  with  a  forceps, 
fry  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  needle  in  a 
handle,  a  double  ligature  was  passed  from 
without  inwards  on  the  one  side,  am!  the 
looped  end  was  brought  out  of  the  mouth. 
A  single    ligature  was    introduced,    in   a 
similar  manner,  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
its  extremity  was  dniwn,  by  a  blunt  hook, 
out  of  the  mouth ;   the  end  of  the  single 
ligature  was  then  knotted  to  the  loop  of  the 
other  ligature.    By  drawing  at  the  first,  the 
double    ligature  was    pulled  through  the 
opening  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  palate. 
Two   other  sutures  were  introduced   in  a 
similar  manner,  and  then  the  three  were 
knotted,  the  operator  employing  the  ends  of 
the  forefingers  to  tighten  the  noose.    The 
boy  was  sent  to  bed  with  a  strict  injunction 
not  to  sneak  or  eat.    Before  the  ligatures 
were  tightened,  a  longitudinal  incision  was 
made  on  each  side,  through  the  lining  mem- 
brane and  subjacent  cellular  and  muscular 
substance,  extending  from  opposite  the  first 
point  of  suture  through  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  velum. 

3  July.  One  of  the  sutures,  the  most 
prominent  one,  has  conic  away.  Mr.  Liston 
again  pared  the  opposing  surfaces,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  introduced 
another  suture.  At  a  short  distance  posterior 
to  this  he  passed  another,  by  means  of  a 
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INTERMITTENT  BRONCHITIS. — EFFICACY  OF 
QUININE. 

A  patient  was  lately  in  the  hospital 
sullcriug  from  bronchitis,  which,  after  it  had 
been  treated  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  in 
the  usual  manner,  was  much  relieved,  but 
took  on  aijintermitlcnt  character.  The  patient 
had  formerly  suffered  from  ague.  The 
paroxysms  of  the  cough  came  on  at  about  4 
a.m.  and  p.m.  Ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  were  ordered  by  Dr.  Eluotson  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day.  Two  days  afterwards, 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  the  cough  was  much 
better,  less  violent,  and  of  shorter  duration. 

June  7.  (!oogh  in  much  lieltrr  hut  still 
ri'tnitiH  its  period w  chamcler.  The  quinine 
to  be  increased  to  16  grains  dosrs. 

1 1.  Cough  hns  entirely  lost  its  intermittent 
lypc,  and  is  less  troublesome. 

18.  Nearly  well,  scarcely  any  cough.  He 
was  discharged  on  the  26th,  cured. 

Dr.  Qiiain. — At  a  meeting  of  the  students 
of  die  Ijondon  University,  held  on  Thursday 
Inst,  it  was  decided  that  their  late  professor 
should  be  requested  to  sit  to  a  sculptor  for 
his  bust,  to  be  placed  in  the  institution,  as  a 
mark  of  the  respect  felt  towards  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  teacher.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sub- 
scriptions, and  accomplishing  the  object  of 
the  promoters  of  the  fund. 

WOUND  OF  THE  ABDOMEN — RUPTURE  OF  INTES- 
TINE. 

A  youth,  aged  20,  was  brought  to  the  Hos- 
pital at  half-past  1,  P.  m.  While  standing 
near  a  policeman,  who  was  firing  at  a  mad 
dog,  the  gun  burst,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
barrel  entered  his  abdomen  on  the  left  side. 
The  piece  of  iron  was  instantly  removed  by 
a  surgeon.  It  is  about  the  length  of  the  in- 
dex finger,  and  an  inch  in  breadth.  There 
is  an  open  lacerated  wound  of  the  abdominal 
parites,  situated  about  midway  betwixt  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
mid  the  umbilicus,  on  the  left  side.  A  por- 
tion of  omentum  protruded  through  the 
wound,  mid  was  reduced  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  wns  going  round  at  the  time  of  the  pa- 
tient's admission.  No  feculent  matter  was 
visible.  The  patient  is  iu  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. Pulse  almost  imperceptible ;  extre- 
mities cold  ;  couutcnance  anxious.  Wound 
dressed  with  adhesive  plaster,  a  compress 
of  lint,  and  a  bandage. 

6  p.  m.  Mr.  Liston  saw  him.  Extremities 
warmer ;  pulse  fuller  ;  passed  a  pint  of 
urine,  but  without  any  blood  iu  it.  (J rent 
I  mi  in  and  tenderness  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  Fifteen  leeches  to  be  applied. 
0  r.  m.  Great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on 
pressure,  and  some  tympanitic  distension. 
Pulse  00,  and  fuller;  extremities  quite 
warm.  Died  to  twelve  ounces.  11  p.  m. 
Great  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  countenance 
anxious.  Pulse  08, soft.  Bowels  not  moved 


July  17,  10  a.  m.  Passed  a  very  restless 
night ;  face  pale,  and  expressive  of  suffer- 
ing ;  great  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  increased  on  inspira- 
tion ;  tongue  rather  loaded,  but  moist;  pulse 
100,  feeble ;  bowels  not  moved ;  has  vomited 
twice  this  morning,  and  brought  up  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit ;  blood  not  buffed  or  cupped. 
To  have  of  calomel  five  grains,  and  muriate 
of  morphia  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  every  three 
hours.  Twenty  leeches  to  the  epigastrium. 
2  p.  M.  Visited  by  Mr.  Liston.  Pain  in* 
creased  in  the  abdomen  ;  repeat  twenty 
leeches  to  it.  0  P.  M.  More  restless ;  vomit- 
ing ;  pulse  more  feeble  and  frequent ;  great 
pain  in  the  iibdomen.  He  continued  to  sink 
rapidly, and  died  at  11  p.  m. 

Autopsy. — A  quantity  of  feculent  matter 
lay  iu  the  peritoneal  cavity,  opposite  to  the 
external  wound.  The  peritoneal  surface  of 
the  intestines  around  was  connected,  by  ad- 
hesions of  lymph,  of  a  recent  and  soft  cha- 
racter, to  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  parites. 
Great  vascularity  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  intestines,  and  their  convolutions  in 
many  parts  slightly  united  by  lymph.  A 
large  quality  of  a  dirty  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  somewhat  resembling  pus,  and  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  faecal  matter  and  fibine. 
Opposite  the  faecal  exudation,  the  small  in- 
testine was  found  torn  across.  The  meso- 
colon of  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  torn  asun- 
der, but  the  bowel  uninjured.  The  surfaces 
of  the  intestines  near  to  the  rupture  were 
united  together.  The  edges  of  die  opening 
were  everted,  mid  firmly  maintained  in  that 
position  by  adhesions.  Dr.  Carswell  attri- 
buted this  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat,  and  said  it  was  an  invariable  occur- 
rence, and  that  it  would  present  an  uncon- 
querable obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  divided 
surfaces. 


PROLIFIC  UTERUS  AND  STERILE  MAMM£. 

Tiik  present  case  of  abnormal  function  is 
briefly  noticed  tut  one  of  those  remarkable 
instances  of  the  aberrations  of  nature,  which 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  civilized 
society.  My  professional  services  were  re- 
quested by  Mary  Ann  Gready,  aged  thirty 
years,  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  She 
assures  me  that  she  is  the  youngest  daughter 
of  twenty-two  children,  thirteen  of  whom 
attained  maturity :  her  mother  never  secreted 
a  drop  of  milk  wherewith  to  nourish  her 
infants.  Mary  Ann,  the  subject  of  the 
present  observation*,  I  have  just  delivered 
of  her  thirteenth  child,  n  perfectly  formed 
female.  Out  of  these  thirteen  progeny,  two 
were  aborted,  from  accidents;  two  were 
premature;  four  arc  living;  and  five  died 
from  disease.  On  the  third  day  after  par- 
turition, the  mamma;  are  observed  to  swell 
a  little,  and  to  become  slightly  painful ;  on 
the  fourth  day  they  subside  egain.    About 
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the  third  weak  after  parturition,  a  stomachic 
affection  supervene!,  inch  as  pain,  eructa- 
tion, nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  which  continue  until  she  again 
becomes  pregnant,  which  has  always  oc- 
curred in  Ave  months  after  delivery.  No 
uncommon  au|»earanceof  the  mammas  is  per- 
ceptible—they  being  adequately  developed. 
— Hartal**  Medical  Researches,  p.  608. 


CEBBBRAL  LOCALIZATION  OF 

MENTAL    FACULTIES. 

Accidental  injuries  of  the  brain,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  affected,  have  produced 
sometimes  a  debility,  at  others  a  total 
destruction  of  certain  faculties;  for  instance, 
a  blow  ou  that  portiou  of  the  orbit  of  the 
eye,  within  which  is  located  tho  organ  of 
memory  for  words  or  names,  has  been 
followed  by  complete  forgetfulness  of  pro- 
per names,  whilst  the  other  faculties  of  the 
brain  remain  uninjured.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  botanists  of  Europe,  whose 
verbal  memory  knew  no  bounds,  was 
afflicted  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He 
entirely  recovered  his  intellect,  with  the 
exception  of  his  memory  for  names;  with 
the  adjectives,  the  qualities  and  characters 
of  plants,  he  remained  fumilinr;  but  for 
ever  niter  was  unable  to  name  them. 

Effusions  of  serum  into  the  cavities  of  the 
brain,  produce  consequences  which  vary 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
accident  occurs;  whether  the  effusion  was 
slow  or  rapid:  whether  the  pressure  it 
occasions  is  partial  or  general.  Instances 
have  occurred  of  effusion  into  the  auterior 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  obliterating  to  a 
considerable  degree  all  the  superior  order 
of  faculties,  whilst  the  propensity  to  pro- 
create the  species  (or  amativeness,  as  it  is 
called,)  continued  more  than  usually  active 
— whioh  propensity  being  seated  in  the 
cerebellum,  under  the  tentorium  or  hori- 
zontal process  of  the  dura  muter,  did  not 
suffer  compression  from  the  fluid  accumulated 
iu  die  cerebrum  or  brain  proper. 

In  certain  conditions  of  tho  material  in- 
strument of  tho  mind,  minor  fuetilties  which 
have  for  a  long  time  lain  dormant,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost,  have  been  suddenly 
recalled.  Dr.  Rush  used  to  mention  an  in- 
stance of  one  of  his  fellow-students  at  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  once  possessed  some  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  so  as  to  speak 
it  indifferently,  but  who  for  many  years  had 
entirely  forgotten  it;  this  gentleman  becom- 
ing intoxicated  in  a  frolic,  spoke  Uie  French 
language  with  the  greatest  fluency,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  English.  This  state  con- 
tinued until  he  was  carried  to  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  A  circumstance  somewhat  similar 
fell  under  my  own  observation,  in  the  case  of 
a  friend  labouring  under  delirium. 

I  may  here  call  your  attention  to  a  fact 


which  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  impress  my 
mind  with  the  importance  of  Pkrenobgy*  in 
explaining  the  animal  functions. 

It  is  a  fact  well  established  in  compara- 
tive anatomy,  that  the  vocal  organs  of  all 
those  birds  arranged  under  the  extensive  or- 
der Passe rv*,  are  coustriieled  precisely  on  tho 
same  principle ;  that  is  to  say,  all  are  fur- 
nished with  a  double  glottis,  a  superior  and 
inferior,  the  latter  being  furnished  in  every 
individual  with  six  muscles,  &c.  Here  then 
we  see  a  numerous  host  of  individuals,  all 
possessed  of  similar  musical  instrument*; 
yet  few,  very  few  indeed,  are  capable  of  dis- 
playing a  musical  talent ;  not  more  than  one 
out  of  fifty  is  capable  of  producing  a  tune ; 
and  even  of  those  species  which  arc  possess- 
ed of  the  highest  musical  proficiency,  the 
males  alone  are  capable  of  exortiug  it,  the 
females,  for  the  most  part,  remaining  mute. 
Examples  of  this  are  observed  in  the  linnet, 
the  mocking-bird,  bull-finch,  gross-beak,  &c. 

Cuvier,who  has  noticed  this  circumstance 
particularly  in  his  "  Lecons  d'  Anatomie 
Comparee,"  confessed  his  iuability  to  afford 
any  philosophical  explanation  on  tho  com- 
mon theories  of  the  operation  of  the  brain, 
and  refers  it  to  Die  operation  of  a  particular 
instinct :  thus  acknowledging  the  existence 
of  a  special  and  distinct  faculty  ;  nnd  de- 
monstrating that  the  faculty  of  music  resides 
in  the  brain,  and  not  in  the  vocal  organs. 
We 'are  led  to  draw  the  same  conclusions 
whenever  we  extend  our  observations  into 
Ihc  incxhniistiblo  field  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy.— Harlan's  Researches, 

niTB  OP  A  RATTI.K8NAKB  SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATED. 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, Daniel  Steel,  a  showman  of  liv- 
ing animals,  in  Philadelphia,  was 
severely  bitten  by  a  large  male  rat- 
tlesnake, immediately  below  and  on 
tho  metacarpal  joint  of  the  index 
linger  of  tho  left  hand :  the  acci- 
dent occurred  at  about  four  o'clock, 
P.M.  on  a  warm  day,  just  as  he  had 
incautiously  seized  the  reptile  by 
the  neck,  not  so  closely  to  the  head 
but  that  the  animal  was  able  to  turn 
upon  him.  Immediately  after  the 
bite  the  blood  flowed  freely  from 
both  the  fang-punctures :  the  parts 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
punctures  became  tumid  and  livid, 
notwithstanding  the  cflorts  of  the 
patient  at  suction  with  his  mouth, 
which  faintness  obliged  him  soon  to 
relinquish.  On  my  arrival,  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  accident,  I 
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found  him  extremely  pale  and  faint, 
and  was  informed  that  he  had 
fainted  several  times  :  the  whole  of 
the  hack  of  the  hand  was  puffy  and 
tumid,  with  effused  non-coagulable 
Mood,  which  appeared  to  have  in- 
filtrated from  the  vessels,  and  forced 
its  way  through  the  cellular  tissue ; 
a  ligature  had  been  previously  ap- 
applied  on  the  wrist ;  another  was 
now  placed  on  the  arm,  the  fore-arm 
having  already  commenced  swell- 
ing- 

The  situation  of  the  wound  render- 
ed tin*  use  of  cups  inapplicable,  and 
the  How  of  blood  was  so  rapid  as  to 
make  their  application  inexpedient. 
The  punctures  were  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  which  rendered  it 
requisite  toexcisc  two  large  portions 
of  integument,  the  incisions  extend- 
ing down  to  the  tendinous  fascia; 
llie  blood,  which  flowed  freely  after 
the  operation,  did  not  appear  dis- 
posed to  coagulate ;  cold  water  was 
now  poured  on  the  wounds,  in  a 
continued  stream,  from  the  mouth 
of  a  pitcher,  held  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  the  swollen  parts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wounds  were 
forcibly  pressed,  in  order  to  expol 
the  effused  blood.  The  patient 
again  became  very  faint,  and  was 
laid  in  a  recumbent  posture.  The 
wounds  were  next  washed  with 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  several  doses  of 
which  were  administered  internally ; 
but  being  now  informed  that  the 
patient  had  drunk  freely  of  sweet 
oil,  the  hartshorn  was  omitted, 
until  the  stomach  should  be  evacu- 
ated by  drinking  warm  water.  A 
poultice  of  bread  and  water  was 
next  applied,  to  encourage  the 
bleeding,  and  the  patient  put  to 
bed.  At  ten  p.m.  1  was  sent  for 
in  haste;  the  patient  was  thought 
by  his  attendants  to  be  dying.  The 
bleeding  from  the  wounds  had  been 
extensive,  the  tumefaction  had  ex- 
tended up  to  the  arm,  the  inner  and 
inferior  portions  of  which  were 
discoloured  by  effused  blood:  the 
patient  vomited   incessantly  ;    he 


complained  of  insatiable  thirst,  and 
drank  cold  water  every  few  mi- 
nutes :  he  had  pain  and  stricture  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  great  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety,  cold  skin, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wounded 
arm,  which  was  very  painful :  add 
to  which,  there  existed  delirium, 
singultus,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  poultice,  ban- 
dages, and  all  ligatures,  were  im- 
mediately removed ;  the  back  of  the 
hand  was  blacker  and  more  swollen, 
and  tho  skin  of  the  fore-arm  was 
hot  and  tense.  As  a  substitute  for 
the  poultice,  and  in  order  to  suppress 
the  bleeding,  which  appeared  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient  by 
tho  debility  it  occasioned,  large 
Hat  pieces  of  fresh  meat,  were  bound 
on  the  wounds,  hand,  and  fore-arm ; 
before  this  operation  was  completed, 
the  patient  exclaimed,  "  that  feels 
comfortable."  Tho  indications 
arising  from  the  present  symptoms 
were :  1st,  to  allay  irritation  and 
thirst;  2d,  to  arress  the  vomiting; 
3d,  to  procure  sleep,  if  possible ; 
and  4th,  to  excite  the  sanguineous 
system  to  resist  the  depressing 
power 'of  the  poison,  which  had  so 
emphatically  manifested  itself  on 
the  system  in  general. 

A  mustard  plaster  was  directed 
to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  to 
be  administered  every  half  hour, 
until  the  vomiting  be  arrested; 
after  which  the  following  bolus,  to 
be  taken  every  two  hours  until  sleep 

is  induced : 
R    Pulv.  OpiL  six  grains ; 

Pulv,  Gum.  Camph.  eighteen  grains  ; 
Pulv.  Curb.  Ammonii,  thirty  grains ; 
M.  fit.  in  three  boluses.    Sig.  as 
riircctrd. 

Of  these  pills  he  took  three  beforo 
the  effects  desired  were  manifested. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
his  pulse  was  raised ;  the  extreme 
thirst  and  irritability  of  the  stomach 
were  allayed,  and  reaction  of  the 
system  in  several  respects  was 
manifested,  but  the  tumefaction  of 
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the  arm  had  extended  to  the 
shoulder,  with  broad  black  streaks 
up  to  the  axilla.  Stricture  at  the 
breast,  and  great  local  pain  were 
now  the  chief  complaints.  The  ap- 
plication of  raw  incut  was  renewed, 
us  it  n Horded  comfort  to  (he  patient, 
it  ltd  appeared  to  reduce  the  swelling 
of  the  hund,  and,  by  pressure,  had 
nearly  suppressed  the  hemorrhage. 
In  order  to  allay  the  pain  and 
tension  of  the  whole  arm,  he  wua 
directed  to  expose  it  naked  to  the 
fumes  of  burnt  wool,  in  a  convenient 
apparatus ;  which  was  attended  by 
such  marked  alleviation  of  symp- 
toms, that  the  patient  himself  was 
desirous  to  have  the  operation  fre- 

Jiuently  repeated,  and  continued 
or  two  or  three  days,  the  swelling 
always  diminishing  after  each  appli- 
cation; it  caused  the  arm  to  perspire 
profusely,  and  covered  it  with  a 
blackish  soot,  impregnated  with 
ammonia,  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  wool.  During 
the  intervals,  the  arm  was  rubbed 
with  volatile  liniment.  The  raw 
meat  having  become  offensive,  from 
its  disposition  to  ferment  and  pn- 
trify,  was  omitted,  and  flaxseed 
poultices  were  substituted;  the 
anodyne  boluses  were  continued  in 
half  doses  through  the  day,  and  the 
quantity  was  inc roused  at  night,  to 
produce  sleep.  The  system  again 
Decani e  depressed,  and  appeared  to 
struggle  with  the  effects  of  the 
poison;  as  the  patient  had  been 
somewhat  addicted  to  intemperance, 
he  was  allowed  milk-punch  to  sup- 
port his  strength.  On  the  third 
dfty*  a  greater  degree  of  reaction 
was  obvious ;  the  bowels  were  eva- 
cuated by  castor  oil ;  the  dose  of 
the  anodyne  was  diminished,  and, 
by  carefully  nursing  the  arm,  in 
less  than  a  week  suppuration  super- 
vened, and  the  patient  was  able  to 
leave  his  bed. 

Remarks. — In  this  case,  the  re- 
sort to  suction  by  the  mouth,  and 
the  application  of  cups  being  pre- 
vented by  uncontrollable   circum- 


stances, and  the  local  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms  being  already  in 
some  degree  developed,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  those 
general  principles  of  treatment, 
which  when  properly  and  timely 
itdinini.HtiMcd,  will  seldom  foil  of 
success;  Ihcrc  was  no  "  specific" 
at  hand,  nor  do  1  place  any  confi- 
dence in  the  thousand  "  infallible 
remedies"  which  arc  offered  in  such 
cases.  (The  author  had  made  and 
described  numerous  experiments 
with  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
specifics,  "  Ilicmcctiui  Vcuostim," 
in  18*21.)  Of  the  many  instances 
of  wounds  from  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake, perhaps  not  more  than  one 
out  of  ten  would  prove  mortal  if 
left  to  nature ;  and  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  out  of  five  cases  would  be 
followed  by  constitutional  symptoms. 

—llnrUm'*  itesettrckes. 

COURlvSPONDKNTS. 


A  Utuy  lttc  has  buxxed  oue  wrong  note, 
and  one  in  a  right  key.  The  latter  will 
cause  a  vibration. 

Alter  e  muitis  was  unjustifiably  impatient. 
He  may  see  that  at  least  half  a  doxen  other 
correspondents  were  in  a  similar  positiou. 
However,  the  letter  shall  be  left  for  him  as 
he  desires. 

Mr.  Koseoe  ran  only  expert  proof  I lml  the 
truth  of  the  iiiicourtcoiis  lauguage  which  he 
uses  will  be  inserted.  Such  a  course  general 
denial  is  not  (It  fur  pnhlicnlioii. 

Mr.  Char  lea  Johnston  has  derived  some 
very  odd  impressions  from  our  remarks. 
To  demand  that  the  sick  poor  shall  be 
trailed  hy  coni|>cteiit,  experienced,  and 
adequately  remunerated  medical  prucliti- 
oncivt,  instead  of  raw  and  inconsiderate  but 
"  adventurous "  youths,  who  will  confes- 
sedly umlcrtttkc  the  pcrfonnauce  of  any 
medical  "duty"  gratuitously  among  the 
poor,  for  the  chance  of  what  may  turn  up 
for  him  among  the  rich — to  advocate  this 
course,  is  according  to  our  correspondent  to 
write  to  write  in  "  a  spirit  of  professional 
illibcrality"  towards  the  young.  Probably  a 
little  more  reflection  will  convince  our  cor- 
respondent that  he  has  attacked  us  on 
grounds  which  even  the  most  distempered 
advocate  of  medical  rivalry  would  not 
assume,  after  a  momeut's  consideration.  He 
should  make  a  clearer  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  among  the  "  juniors/' 
and  between  the  adoption  of  just  and  un- 
justifiable measures  among  candidates  for 
professional  rank  and  emolument. 
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LECTURES   ON    PHRENOLOGY, 

DELIVERED  IN   183G, 

IN  TIIK  UNIVKR8ITY  OK  PARIS, 

By  M.  BROUSSAIS, 

PROFESSOR  OF  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  IN  THE 
FACULTY  OP  MEDICINE. 

LECTURE  VI. 
TIIK  FUNCTIONS  OK  TIIK  CKKKJIKLLUM. 

Gentlemen: — In  the  present  lecture  we 
have  to  examine,  in  detail,  each  of  the  diffe- 
rent faculties  seated  in  the  brain.  We  shall 
commence  with  the  instincts,  regretting  at 
the  same  time  our  incapability  of  pointing 
out  the  exact  parts  of  the  brain  which  cor- 
respond with  the  actions  of  the  internal 
vine  era.  Wu  have  already  explained  our 
opinion  upon  this  point.  The  instincts  arc 
more  closely  connected  witli  the  viscera  than 
the  sentiments,  and  the  latter  more  closely 
than  the  intellectual  faculties;  hence  the 
intelligence  is  frequently  called  on  to  stimu- 
late the  sentiments  and  instincts,  at  least  in 
a  majority  of  cases. 

The  instinctive  apparatus  is  composed  of 
intracranial  and  extracranial  nervous  sys- 
tems, and  when  the  former  are  in  action  in 
the  brain,  the  latter  necessarily  are  acting  in 
the  viscera.  Ily  the  same  law,  whenever 
the  visceral  system  of  nerves  becomes  ex- 
cited first,  the  stimulus  is  repeated  in  the 
corresponding  system  placed  within  the 
skull.  However,  as  the  viscera  are  less 
numerous  than  the  instinct*,  we  cannot  lay 
it  down  as  a  general  law  that  every  instinct 
is  furnished  with  a  particular  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  instincts  net  on  the  different 
viscera,  each  mora  or  less  intensely,  and  in 
various  manners.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
the  emotions  which  they  produce,  some 
|M*r«tits  feel  an  nlfectlon  of  the  heart ;  others 
feel  their  effect  in  the  stomach ;  others  in 
the  lungs;  others,  ngnin,  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  skin,  fee. ;  but  the  instinct  most 
evidently  connected  with  an  external  ner- 
vous system  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  of 
generation. 

8ome  phrenologists  commence  the  history 
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of  the  instincts  by  a  reference  to  alimentivity ; 
others  prefer  taking  up  the  love  of  lift  in  the 
first  instance.  However,  as  these  two  iu- 
stinctive  feelings  are  not  generally  recog- 
nized, and  as  tliey  belong  to  the  lateral  and 
middle  masses  of  the  brain,  we  shall  reserve 
them  until  we  institute  our  examination  of 
those  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  will 
commence,asGALL  has  done,  with  the  study 
of  generation.  The  propriety  of  this  method 
is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  generation 
must  precede  the  other  functions,  because 
it  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  species, 
while  the  rest  have  for  their  object  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual.  Besides,  the 
cerebellum,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  this  instinct,  composes  a  distinct 
system,  which  we  may  examine  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  nervous  centres. 

The  generative  instinct,  which  we  might 
denominate  erotism,  was  called  by  Gall 
"  physical  love,"  ami  "  love  of  the  sexes." 
Spiirzheim  termed  it  "  araalivity."  This  in- 
stinct, under  whatever  term  you  may  design 
it,  is  placed  in  the  cerebellum.  This  latter, 
you  know,  is  composed,  like  the  cerebrum, 
of  two  lateral  lobes,  forming  an  irregular 
sphere ;  it  communicates  with  the  cerebrum 
by  a  common  centre,  which  anatomists  have 
named  annular  protuberance,  meeocephale,  pons 
raroftt,  and  which  equally  serves  to  place  it 
in  connection  with  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
body  of  the  cerebellum  is  composed  of  grey 
ami  white  nervous  matter;  the  organ  itself 
lies  in  the  inferior  occipital  fosse,  beneath 
the  fold  of  dura  mater  called  tentorium  cere- 
belli.  Externally  its  position  is  marked  by 
two  lateral  prominences;  internally,  it  is 
separated  from  the  cerebrum,  not  only  by 
the  tentorium  cerebelli,  but  also  by  an  os- 
seous  ridge,  forming  a  boundary  of  the 
transverse  sinus;  it  is  important  to  avoid 
mistaking  the  ridge  for  a  real  projection  of 
the  cerelielliim.  In  the  living  subject  tho 
ccrcMlnr  region  is  clothed  by  tho  posterior 
muscles  of  the  neck;  however,  wo  cau 
easily  appreciate  its  degree  of  development 
by  the  breadth  and  prominence  of  the  neck, 
of  the  superior  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
and  of  the  inferior  posterior  part  of  the 
head.  Remember  that  this  breadth  may 
depend  upon  other  organs,  situated  more 
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laterally,  but  we  now  speak  of  development 
of  the  middle  portion  only.  The  proportions 
of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrnm  vary,— ac- 
cording to  the  first,  in  reference  to  the  age, 
and  secondly,  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
individual. 

1st,  Aft. — In  in  fancy,  when  the  whole  mass 
of  the  brain  is  but  little  developed,  Ihu  cerc- 
Im'IIhiii  is  to  the  cerebrum  as  I  is  lo  13,  to 
15,  or  even  to  20.  Thus,  lit  this  period  of 
life,  the  cerebellum  forms  only  1-1 4th  or 
l-20th  part  of  the  brain.  In  the  adult,  the 
organ  is  much  more  highly  developed ;  to- 
wards the  age  of  puberty  its  growth  be- 
comes rapid,  and  the  proportions  between  it 
and  the  brain  undergo  a  marked  change. 
In  the  adult  the  cerebellum  forms  one-eighth, 
one-seventh,  one-sixth,  or  even  sometimes 
one-fifth  part  of  the  brain. 

2nd,  Sex. — The  cerebellum  is  generally 
more  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  relatively  to  the  mass  of  the  brain. 
The  same  observation  extends  to  animals, 
where  the  cerebellum  is  commonly  more  de- 
veloped in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex. 
Hence,  as  you  all  know,  it  is  the  male  who 
makes  the  first  overtures  in  the  generative 
act.  Gall  has  turned  this  fact  to  profit  in 
the  course  of  his  works. 

The  cerebellum  is  not  always  considered 
as  the  main  organ  of  physical  love.    The 
ancients  looked  on  it  more  as  a  kind   of 
store-house  for  the  ideas;   however,  their 
expressions  are  not  very  clear,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  they  spoke  of  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain  and  not  of  the  cere- 
bellum.   Some  writers  have  considered  the 
cerebellum  as  the  seat  of  memory :  the  idea 
is  altogether  unfounded.    Galen  described 
it  as  possessing  some  peculiar  influence  over 
the  viscera,  and  regarded  the  whole  mass  of 
the  brain  as  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  understanding.    Thus,  according 
to  his  system,  the  cerebellum  is  the  princi- 
pal moving  organ  of  the  heart,  lungs,  diges- 
tive system,  and  also  of  the  reproductive 
apparatus,  which  forms  part  of  the  viscera. 
Physiologists  retained  this  theory  for  a  great 
number  of  years.    If  we  believe  the  obser- 
vations of  Gall,  the  cerebellum  possesses 
no  other  function  than  that  of  presiding  over 
generation;   but  modem  physiologists  have 
produced  several   opinions  differing  from 
this.    Thus,  the  cerebellum  is  considered 
as  the  regulator  of  muscular  movement,  by 
a  numerous  class  of  experimenters  on  living 
animals.    They  found  this  opinion  on  the 
fact,  that  when  the  cerebellum  is  wounded, 
or  divided,  the  muscular  motions  become 
irregular,  and  the  animal  is  no  longer  able  to 
direct  them  according  to  his  volition ;  but 
we  can  obtain  a  similar  result  by  dividing 
various  parts  at  the  base  of  the  bruin,  near 
the  lubercula  quadrigemina  for  example ; 
in  a  word,  by  injuring  those  poiuts  round 
which  the  principal  nerves   of  muscular 
motion  are  concentrated.    I  confess  I  am 


unable  to  understand  what  the  physiologists 
mean  by  the  term  M  regulator  of  the  muscu- 
lar movements."    In  the   interest  of  what 
faculty  does  the  cerebellum  regulate  those 
motions?    Is  it  for  the  intelligence, — is  it 
for  volition?    Neither  is  proved.    Volition 
equally  directs  motion  iu  the  child  ami  the 
adult, — in  the  eunuch  and  in  the.   perfect 
man  ;  yet  the  rrrvltolluin  present*  great  ni- 
neties in  these  different  cases.    I  know  that 
the  supporters  of  this  theory  may  answer, 
that  although  the  cerebellum  lose  a  part  of 
its  volume  when  it  ceases  to  excite  the 
genital  organs,  yet  it  preserves  enough  to 
govern  movement.    I  am  far  from  denying 
thnt  thirt  organ  exercise*  a  certain  influence 
over  muscular  action,  as  you  will  presently 
see.    1  merely  wi*h  to  show  that  this  i*  not 
the  only  function  which   it  is  destined  to 
influence,  and  that  it  exercises  a  marked 
influence  over  the  reproductive  apparatus, 
llut  we  may  view  this  question  in  another 
point  of  view.    Does  the  cerebellum  regu- 
late muscular  action  in  order  to  second  the 
accomplishment  of  its  principal  function? 
I  can  understand  this  within  certain  limits. 
In  this  sense  its  power  over  the  muscles 
becomes  an  attribute  connected  with  gene- 
ration.   I  have  frequently  observed,  thai 
when  you  strike  a  chicken  on  the  neck  it  is 
immediately  seized  with  a  desire  to  run 
backward*  for  a  few  minutes.    CVrtain  dis- 
eases of  the  cerebellum  cause  the  patient  to 
fall  backwards.    A  young  man,  in  whom 
this  organ  was  deranged  in  consequence  of 
his  indulgence  iu  a  solitary  vice,  felt  an  in- 
clination to  walk  backwards,  and  sometimes 
fell  down  in  the  backward  posture.    But 
do  these  facts  prove  that  the  cerebellum 
governs  muscular  movements  iu  all  cases  ? 
They  seem  rather  to  show  that  it  acts  spe- 
cially in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  head, 
the  spine,  the  pelvis,  and  the  inferior  extre- 
mities— muscles  which  contract  with  energy 
during  the  act  of  copulation.    I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  powers  of  regulating  mus- 
cular motion  with  precision,  that  is  to  say, 
of  producing  great  manual  address,  &c,  is 
in  no  way  proportioned  to  the  volume  of  the 
cerebellum.    I  know  several  persons  with 
very  large  cerebella,  who  are  excessively 
awkward  iu  their  action*.   Them  is  another 
organ,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak, 
which  seems  to  influence,  in  a  much  more 
marked  manner,  the  regularity  of  muscular 
motioa  constituting  address:    this  is    the 
organ  of  mechanics,  to  which  we  will  return. 
Let  us,  however,  examine  the  connection 
existing  between  the  cerebellum  and  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  locomotion. 

The  cerebellum  exercises  an  influence 
over  the  whole  muscular  system ;  this  fact 
is  positively  demonstrated  by  pathological 
observation.  Effusion  into,  rupture  of,  the 
converging  fibres  of  one  of  the  cerebellar 
hemispheres,  produces  as  perfect  hemiplegia 
as  that  which  results  from  effusion,  or  other 
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injury,  in  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 
fhalami;  hence  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  different  muscles  must  be  connected  by 
town*  of  their  nerves  with  the  cerebellum. 
I  lenrc  it  is  not  surprising  if  tho  muscles  bo 
rttnvulscd  by  exciting;  that  organ,  or  are 
liaralysed  by  compressing  it.  Now  all  the 
muscles  are  more  or  less  employed  in  the 
reproductive  act,  though  certain  muscles 
contribute  more  than  others,  and  hence  the 
reason  why  they  are  all  connected  with  the 
cerebellum. 

Let  us  add  a  few  more  remarks  on  this 
subject.  We  say,  that  in  a  normal  state  the 
cerebellum  is  not  the  only  agent  of  muscular 
mot  ion.  This  is  easily  demonstrated;  for 
if  the  cerebrum  cense  to  act,  or  act  im- 
perfectly, the  movements  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  generation  do  not  take 
place ;  this  shews  that  the  cerebellum  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  the  cerebrum,  is  insuf- 
ficient. We  admit  the  possibility  of  its 
aiding  to  harmonise  movement  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  brain  and  volition — of  its  in- 
ducing the  brain  to  regulate  certain  motions 
which  are  connected  with  its  functions ;  for 
we  ohscrvo  this  in  several  domestic  animals 
in  whom  the  generative  movements  com- 
mence operation  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
the  opposite  sex  in  a  given  attitude.  You 
all  know  that  even  the  presence  of  the  female 
is  not  necessary  to  determine  these  move- 
ments, for  they  commence  in  the  dog  as  soon 
as  you  lift  the  animal  from  the  ground  in  a 
certain  manner.  Now  it  is  evident,  in  this 
ease,  that  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
brain  the  cerebellum  alone  con  lei  not  produce 
the  movements  alluded  to ;  but  when  the  ce- 
rebrum lends  its  assistance,  the  latter  organ, 
fulfilling  the  function  of  an  instinct, regulates 
the  motions  towards  a  certain  end,  through 
the  medium  of  volition.  I  attribute,  then, 
the  direction  of  movements,  acts,  and  apti- 
tudes connected  with  generation,  to  the 
cerebellum;  but  I  assert  that  this  cannot 
take  place  without  the  permission  and  the 
aid  of  the  cerebrum,  and  that  it  is  in  this 
%vny  alone  the  cerebellum  can  be  considered 
as  regulating  muscular  motiou;  hence  the 
brain  has  always  the  power  of  arresting  the 
mm  ements  of  the  cerebellum,  relative  to  the 
art  of  reproduction,  a  circumstance  which, 
as  you  all  know,  takes  place  on  various 
invasion*.  Gam.  was  in  the  habit  of 
•looting  an  ancient  Greek  poet  in  support  of 
his  opinions  relative  to  the  cerebellum ;  but 
wo  have  other  menus  of  nrriving  at  truth, 
much  mom  sure  and  philosophical  thnn  the 
idciis  of  a  poet.  <«\w.i.  was  the  first  to 
cKtnhlish  as  a  |»o*ilive  fnct  thnt  the  cere- 
bellum in  the  primitive  instrument  of  gcttem- 
f  ion.  I  !e  demonstrated  this  fnr.t  in  shewing, 
by  numerous  examples,  that  persons  with  a 
voluminous  cerebellum,  indicated  by  a 
larjie  development  of  the  posterior  inferior 
portion  of  the  head,  are  more  inclined  to  the 
generative  act  thim  individuals  who  are  of  a 


different  conformation.  The  observations  of 
Gall  have  since  his  time  been  confirmed  by 
all  who  study  this  question  with  attention 
and  impartiality,  and  the  phrenologists  now 
possess  a  groat  number  of  ox  am  pics  demon- 
strating their  exactness.  However,  some 
opponents  of  the  phrenological  doctrine 
affirm  that  amativeness  has  been  found  very 
strong  in  individuals  who  have  possessed  a 
very  small  cerebellum,  or  in  whom  that  organ 
was  more  or  less  completely  destroyed. 

I  am  doubtful  how  far  facts  of  this  kind 
merit  confidence.  As  for  myself  I  declare 
that  I  cannot  admit  them  until  they  shall 
have  been  seen  by  phrenologists ;  we  must 
look  with  particular  caution  on  facts  which 
arc  only  witnessed  by  the  enemies  of  a 
system,  especially  when  we  know  to  what 
lengths  designing  persons  are  capable  of 
pushing  their  falsehoods.  We  possess  nume- 
rous facts  in  support  of  the  opinion  which 
we  advance ;  we  repeat  our  observations, 
day  after  day,  with  the  same  results.  If 
certain  exceptions  exist,  we  do  not  deny 
them ;  they  remain  simply  to  be  explained ; 
our  adversaries  should  not  only  be  required 
to  exhibit  their  proofs,  but  to  make  collec- 
tions which  are  really  opposed  to  ours,  and 
supported  by  well- authenticated  histories. 
This  they  have  neglected  to  do,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  satisfied  to  look  on  their  assertions 
as  least  with  doubt.  I  defy  our  adversaries 
to  produce  their  proofs ;  for  my  own  party 
since  I  became  acquainted  with  Gall's 
system,  I  have  never  examined  persons  who 
complained  of  the  inactivity  or  infidelity  of 
the  generative  system,  without  finding  tho 
region  of  the  cerebellum  considerably  de- 
pressed. When  people  have  shewn  me 
ch  ildrcn  whoexhibitcd  a  precocious  tendency 
towards  this  act,  I  at  once  directed  my 
attention  to  the  cerebellum,  and  atony* 
found  it  highly  developed.  This  never 
failed;  and  I  can  safely  challenge  our 
opponents  to  produce  any  pathological  fact 
which  is  capable  of  being  compared  with 
those  I  possess  upon  this  point.  Gall  also 
remarked,  that  irritation  of  the  cerebellum 
was  propagated  to  the  genital  organs,  and 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  morbid  excitement; 
this  is  perfectly  conformable  with  what  we 
observe  in  disease.  M.  Serres  has  made 
the  same  observation,  and  analogous  facts 
are  reported  by  various  other  writers  in 
whom  we  can  place  reliance ;  contradictory 
facts  are  also  cited.  Our  opponents  quote 
examples  of  inertia  of  the  genital  organs  co- 
existing  with  certain  diseases  of  tho  cere- 
bellum, such  as  tubercles, schirrotts  tumours, 
cVe. ;  but  wo  nil  know  how  the  exercise!  of 
an  organ  is  modified  by  chronic  disease ;  the 
merest  tyro  in  medicine  knows  this.  Thus, 
a  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  which  in  the 
beginning  produced  excitement  of  the 
muscle*  and  reproductive  systems,  through 
Its  inflammatory  natnre,  may  terminate  in 
disorganisation,  and  destroy  the  action  of 
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curved  needle  held  in  the  forceps.  The 
moat  posterior  suture  was  cut  across,  an  the 
pert  appeared  to  be  there  united.  He  was 
now  allowed  to  swallow,  gradually,  a  little 
beef-tea  and  boiled  milk. 

8.  The  anterior  suture  has  ulcerated 
through,  and  hangs  loose  from  the  opposite 
surface ;  it  was  removed  with  the  scissors ; 
uniou  appears  to  bo  established  behind. 
The  bowels  are  confiued — the  tongue  is 
coated  with  a  white  fur.  To  have  au 
aperient  draught. 

11.  The  surfaces  of  the  soft  palate  appear 
to  be  firmly  adherent,  for  about  the  extent 
of  half  an  inch.  Mr.  Liston  says  that  the 
granulation  will  effect  a  more  extended 
connection.  The  patient  appears  to  be  in 
good  health  and  spirits. 

In  lecturing  on  this  case,  Mr.  Liston  said 
that  the  affection  might,  or  might  not,  be 
combined  with  deficiency  of  the  lips ;  it  wns 
not  so  in  this  instance.  Respecting  con- 
genital deficiencies  in  general,  Mr.  Liston 
considered  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish their  true  cause  from  the  supposed 
one,  that  the  imagination  of  the  mother  had 
acted  on  the  foetus  in  utero.  In  almost 
every  case  in  which  such  deficiencies  oc- 
curred, the  mother  could  trace  their  origiu 
to  some  fright  or  other  mental  emotion.  He 
had  once  operated  on  four  members  of  a 
family  who  were  affected  with  hare-lip,  all 
of  them,  however,  differently  in  degree. 
The  mother  in  this  instance  had  been  much 
frightened  by  a  hare. 

Deficiency  of  the  palate  was  generally  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience  to  the  pa- 
tient ;  his  food  was  apt  to  escape  into  the 
cavities  of  the  nose ;  and  as  the  sufferer  grew 
up,  the  articulation  was  extremely  distress- 
ing to  himself  and  others.    In  many  such 
cases,  surgical  means  were  of  no  avail,  but 
various  mechanical  contrivances  were  resort- 
ed to  by  dentists,  which  had  the  effect  of  re- 
medying the  deficiency.     For  this  purpose, 
they  applied  a  plate  of  metal,  or  a  piece  of 
ivory  adapted  to  and  retained  in  the  opening. 
In  cases  of  a  cleft  in  the  soft  palate,  it  was 
usual  for  tho  bones  also  to  bo  separated. 
Sometimes  Die  fissure  of  lite  soft  parts  wns 
of  a  great  extent ;  sometimes  the  separated 
edges  were  readily  approximated  by  the  jut- 
ticnt  throwing  the  muscles  into  action.     In 
these  cases  an  operation  might  be  performed 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  produce  a 
permanent  union  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure. 
It  was,  however,  an  operation  of  some  diffi- 
culty ;  it  was  not  easy,  in  consequence  of  the 
depth  of  the  parts,  to  pare  the  divided  por- 
tions accurately,  and  retain  them  in  contact 
afterwards ;  even  if  this  were  effected,  va- 
rious obstacles  to  permanent  union  were  apt 
to  arise ;  the  surfaces  wore  not  inclined  to 
give  out  adhesive  matter;  the  motious  of 
the  parts  were  uncontrollable  by  tho  patient, 
and  a  moisture  was  kept  about  them  by  a 
discharge, — so  that  the  operation,  however 


well  done,  often  failed.  Patients  should 
have  attained  the  age  of  14  or  Iff  at  least, 
before  such  operations  were  attempted,  as  it 
required  on  their  parts  the  greatest  self-de- 
nial, as  regarded  abstinence  from  speech  and 
food.  Various  kinds  of  operations  had  been 
proposed  for  the  relief  of  this  affection,  but 
he,  Mr.  Liston,  preferred  the  ono  whirlt  he 
had  followed  in  the  present  iiistnnee,  as  be- 
ing I  he  most  simple,  anil,  ii|h»ii  Hie  whole, 
the  one  most  easily  effected.  Mr  Liston 
shewed,  that  by  using  the  needles  as  he  hod 
done,  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  ligatures 
with  much  greater  precision,  as  regarded 
the  exact  point  at  which  they  should  be 
placed,  and  thedepth  to  which  they  should  be 
carried.  He  insisted,  at  very  great  length, 
on  the  necessity  of  making  the  lateral  inci- 
sions so  us  to  relax  the  parts,  and  put  than 
in  a  more  favourable  statu  for  union  to  lake 
plaeo. 

IS.  The  case  has  gone  on  very  favourably, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  uvula  and  soft 
parts  is  now  perfect. 


IIYDRIODATE  OF  POTASH  IN  KlIRUMATlSftl. 

Jamks  ftossoN,  aged  SI,  was  admitted, 
June  28,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Eli.iothon. 
He  is  of  a  very  sallow  complexion,  by  trade 
a  painter,  but  has  lately  been  employed  iu 
carrying  ciotltcs  for  a  laundress.   About  four 
months  ago,  he  got  wet  through  while  per- 
spiring profusely,  and  sat  in  his  wet  clothes 
by  the  fire  till  they  were  dry.    Next  day  he 
was  very  feverish,  and  his  shoulders,  wrists, 
ankles,  and  kuees  were  hot,  swollen,  red, 
and  very  paiuful.    He  applied  at  a  dispen- 
sary, and  was  bled,  cupped,  and  purged.  He 
now  complains  of  pain  and  tenderness  down 
the  spiuc,  especially  between  the  scapula) 
and  in  the  lumbar  region  ;  great  tenderness 
over  tho  thorax  and  nlMloininnl  muscles,  es- 
pecially the  recti.     He  is  unable  to  stoop, 
from  the  pain  in  his  loins  and  recti  muscles, 
but  chiefly  in  the  latter ;  has  pain  also  in  the 
knees  and  ankles.    None  of  the  joints  are 
swollen.   The  pains  are  relieved  by  warmth. 
Itowels  const ipaled,  appetite  bad,  tongue 
rather  white ;  pulse  8-1.    llulf  a  drachm  of 
tho  solution  of  hydriodute  of  potash  given 
three  times  a  day.     A  warm  Imth  daily ; 
common  diet. 

20.  The  bath  relieves  him  considerably. 

July  1.  Much  better  since  last  report.  He 
is  now  able  to  stoop  tolerably  well;  has 
very  little  tenderness  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles ;  bowels  regular. 

6.  Has  had  no  pain  in  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles since  last  report.  Complains  of  paiii  in 
tho  right  auklo-joiiit.  Tho  solution  to  be 
augmented  to  two  scruple  doses,  and  a  mus- 
tard poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  right  ankle. 
On  the  8th  ho  was  free  from  pain  every- 
where ;  and  continuing  so  till  the  12th,  ho 
was  discharged  on  that  day,  cured. 


ABDOMINAL  WOUND.— PHENOMENON. 
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INTERMITTENT  BRONCHITIS. — EFFICACY  OF 
QUININE. 

A  patient  was  lately  in  the  hospital 
suffering  from  bronchitis,  which,  after  it  had 
been  treated  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  in 
the  usual  manner,  was  much  relieved,  but 
took  on  au|intermittent  character.  The  patient 
had  formerly  suffered  from  ague.  The 
paroxysms  of  the  cough  came  on  at  about  4 
a.m.  and  p.m.  Ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  were  ordered  by  Dr.  Elliotson  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day.  Two  days  afterwards, 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  the  cough  was  much 
tatter,  less  violent,  and  of  shorter  duration. 

June  7.  (!otigh  is  much  better  but  still 
retains  its  periodic  rhamcler.  The  quinine 
to  be  inr reused  to  16  grains  doses. 

1 1 .  (tough  has  entirely  lost  its  intermittent 
type,  and  is  less  troublesome. 

18.  Nearly  well,  scarcely  any  cough.  He 
was  discharged  on  the  26th,  cured. 

Dr.  QttAiN. — At  a  meeting  of  the  students 
of  the  l*oiidon  University,  held  on  Thursday 
hist,  it  was  decided  that  their  late  professor 
should  be  requested  to  sit  to  a  sculptor  for 
his  bust,  to  be  placed  in  the  institution,  ns  a 
mark  of  the  respect  felt  towards  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  teacher.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sub- 
scriptions, and  accomplishing  the  object  of 
the  promoters  of  the  fund. 

WOUND  OF  THE  ABDOMEN — RUPTURE  OF  INTES- 
TINE. 

A  youth,  aged  20,  was  brought  to  the  Hos- 
pital at  half-past  1,  p.  m.  While  standing 
near  a  policeman,  who  was  firing  at  a  mad 
dog,  the  gun  burst,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
barrel  entered  his  abdomen  on  the  left  side. 
The  piece  of  iron  was  instantly  removed  by 
a  surgeon.  It  is  about  the  length  of  the  in- 
dex linger,  and  an  inch  in  breadth.  There 
is  an  open  lacerated  wound  of  the  abdominal 
parites,  situated  about  midway  betwixt  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
and  the  umbilicus,  on  the  left  side.  A  por- 
tion of  omentum  protruded  through  the 
wound,  and  was  reduced  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  was  going  round  at  the  time  of  the  pa- 
tient's admission.  No  feculent  matter  was 
visible.  The  patient  is  iu  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. Pulse  almost  imperceptible ;  extre- 
mities cold ;  countenance  anxious.  Wound 
dressed  with  adhesive  plaster,  a  compress 
of  lint,  and  a  bandage. 

6  p.  m.  Mr.  Likton  saw  him.  Extremities 
warmer ;  pulse  fuller ;  passed  a  pint  of 
urine,  hut  without  any  blood  in  it.  Great 
pntn  mid  tenderness  over  the  lower  purl  of 
the  abdomen.  Fifteen  leeches  to  be  applied. 
U  p.  m.  Great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on 
pressure,  and  some  tympanitic  distension. 
Pulse  00,  and  fuller ;  extremities  quite 
warm.  Bled  to  twelve  ounces.  11  p.  m. 
Great  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  countenance 
anxious.  Pulse  08,  soft.  Dowels  not  moved 


July  17,  10  a.  m.  Passed  a  very  restless 
night ;  face  pale,  and  expressive  of  sufler- 
in& »  great  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  increased  on  inspira- 
tion ;  tongue  rather  loaded,  but  moist ;  pulse 
100,  feeble ;  bowels  not  moved ;  has  vomited 
twice  this  morning,  and  brought  up  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit ;  blood  not  buffed  or  cupped. 
To  have  of  calomel  five  grains,  and  muriate 
of  morphia  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  every  three 
hours.  Twenty  leeches  to  the  epigastrium. 
2  p.  m.  Visited  by  Mr.  Liston.  Pain  in- 
creased in  the  abdomen  ;  repeat  twenty 
leeches  to  il.  (i  p.  m.  More  restless ;  vomit- 
ing ;  pulse  more  feeble  and  frequent ;  grcnt 
pnin  in  the  nbdonien.  He  continued  to  sink 
rapidly,and  died  at  11  p.  m. 

Autopsy. — A  quantity  of  faoculcnt  matter 
lay  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  opposite  to  the 
external  wound.  The  peritoneal  surface  of 
the  intestines  around  was  connected,  by  ad- 
hesions of  lymph,  of  a  recent  and  soft  cha- 
racter, to  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  parites. 
Great  vascularity  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  intestines,  and  their  convolutions  in 
many  parts  slightly  united  by  lymph.  A 
large  quaiilyof  a  dirty  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  somewhat  resembling  pus,  and  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  faecal  matter  and  fibine. 
Opposite  the  fascal  exudation,  the  small  in- 
testine was  found  torn  across.  The  meso- 
colon of  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  toni  asun- 
der, but  the  bowel  uninjured.  The  surfaces 
of  the  intestines  near  to  the  rupture  were 
united  together.  The  edges  of  the  opening 
were  everted,  and  firmly  maintained  in  that 
position  by  adhesions.  Dr.  Carswell  attri- 
buted this  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat,  and  said  it  was  an  invariable  occur- 
rence, and  that  it  would  present  ait  uncon- 
querable obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  divided 
surfaces. 


prolific  uterus  and  sterile  mammje. 

The  present  case  of  abnormal  function  is 
briefly  noticed  its  one  of  those  remarkable 
instances  of  the  aberrations  of  nature,  which 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  civilized 
society.  My  professional  services  were  re- 
quested by  Mary  Ann  Gready,  aged  thirty 
years,  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  She 
assures  me  that  she  is  the  youngest  daughter 
of  twenty-two  children,  thirteen  of  whom 
attained  maturity :  her  mother  never  secreted 
n  drop  of  milk  wherewith  to  nourish  her 
infants.  Mary  Ann,  the  subject  of  the 
present  observations,  I  have  just  delivered 
of  her  thirteenth  child,  n  perfectly  formed 
female.  Out  of  these  thirteen  progeuy,  two 
were  aborted,  from  accidents;  two  were 
premature;  four  arc  living;  and  five  died 
from  disease.  On  the  third  day  after  par- 
turition, the  mamma;  are  observed  to  swell 
a  little,  and  to  become  slightly  painful ;  on 
the  fourth  day  they  subside  egain.    About 


M.  BROUS8AI3  ON  AMATIVENESS. 


Auxiliaries  to  amativeness.— From  the 
fact  now  mentioned,  we  tie  enabled  to  de- 
termine which  organs  favour  the  action  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  which,  on  the  contrary, 
tend  to  moderate  it*  influence.  We  shall 
follow  this  method  in  our  examination  of 
all  the  other  organs.  The  action  of  the  or* 
gan  regulating  the  generative  system  is  fa- 
voured by  all  tho  softer  affections, — friend- 
ship, attachment,  and,  above  all,  tore  if  chil- 
dren. Imitation,  gaiety,  imagination,  consi- 
derable activity  of  the  organs  of  music,  bene- 
volence, &c, — all  these  lend  their  aid,  as 
the  vulgar  would  say,  to  the  temptation. 

Antagonists  to  Amativeness. — The  ten- 
dencies and  faculties  which  oppose  the  ac- 
tion of  this  organ  are,— anger,  hatred,  cir- 
cumspection; because  these  latter  organs 
force  men  to  reflect,  and  during  that  opera- 
ticiu  tho  action  of  the  instinct  lose*  a  part  of 
it*  energy.  Let  u*  add  the  organ  of  prv- 
jitrftf.  Almost  all  misers  (and  this  is  re- 
markable) are  Indifferent  to  the  attractions 
of  the  fair  sex.  One  of  the  greatest  anta- 
gonists to  this  function  is  tnoaVsty,  Joined  to 
little  self-oonfldence.  The  latter  frequently 
produces  a  relative  species  of  impotence, 
occurring  under  certain  circumstances  only, 
and  compatible  with  strong  generative  fa- 
culties. 

I  can  affirm  that  the  system  of  Gam.  ha* 
been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  anaphrodisia,  and  its  various  forms. 
Thus  the  first  glance  of  the  eye  detects  in- 
dividuals in  whom  impotence  depends  on 
want  of  courage  and  self-esteem,  joined  to 
the  development  of  credulity  ami  illusion. 
The  careful  observer  equally  perceives  the 
opposite  condition.  Men  who  possess  much 
pride  are  always  sure  to  employ  their  means 
with  advantage,  however  moderate  they  may 
be.  Hence,  perhaps,  we  may  oxplain  how 
men  of  little  intellect,  but  presumptuous 
and  bold,  have  ever  been  renowned  for  their 
success  with  the  fair  sex.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  connection  of  vulgar  opinions  with 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  less  certain  that 
the  generative  fuculty  is  weakened  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  reflection,  causality, 
and  meditation ;  by  mathematical  studies  of  a 
severe  nature,  and  by  every  specie*  of  menial 
labour  which  attracts  nervous  force  towards 
the  organs  of  thought.  An  excess  of  order 
and  measure  is  unfavourable  to  this  faculty. 
Men  who  exhibit  the  influence  of  those  or- 
gans, by  well-regulated  methodical  conduct, 
are  generally  exempt  from  the  errors  pro- 
duced by  a  highly  developed  cerebellum. 
However,  you  must  remember  that  on  some 
occasions  the  organ  is  so  powerful  as  to 
triumph  over  every  obstacle.  The  influences 
now  alluded  to  may  be  observed  in  both 
sexes,  particularly  in  females,  who,  gene- 
rally speaking,  support  a  state  of  celibacy 
more  easily  than  men.  In  a  word,  all  the 
passions  tending  towards  egoism,  whatever 


favours  reflection  and  meditation,  counter- 
acts the  Influence  of  the  generative  Instinct, 
white  gaiety,  dissipation,  presumption,  pride, 
imagination,  and  a  dislike  for  intellectual 
employment,  render  it  more  active  and  pre- 
ponderant 

Let  us  now  examine  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  excessive  development  of  the 
cerebellum,  considered  a*  the  organ  of  ge- 
nerative instinct.  Excesses  depending  on 
this  cause  diminish  or  destroy  nervous  ac- 
tion more  certainly  than  auy  other,  because 
the  generative  act  i*  in  some  measure  convul- 
sive ;  it  weakens  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner not  only  the  locomotive  power,  but  also 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  acts  on  the 
whole  individual  in  a  highly  prejudicial  de- 
gree. It  gives  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
eases, especially  to  convulsive  disorders, 
trouble  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  and  de- 
rangement of  digestion.  The  c  ha  meter  dm* 
not  escape  its  effects,  for  excess  in  the  indul- 
gence of  venereal  pleasures  always  brings 
on,  If  not  stupidity,  at  least  deplorable  indo- 
lence of  character.  Such  are  the  principal 
consequences  resulting  from  the  predomi- 
nance we  speak  of.  In  the  education  of 
youth,  a  strict  observance  should  be  exer- 
cised, and  those  who  are  unfortunately  do- 
minuted  by  the  organ  in  question  should  at 
once  have  recourse  to  the  corrective  iiioniis 
wo  have  pointed  out,  if  they  wish  to  nvoid 
moral  and  physical  degradation — if  they  de- 
sire to  prolong  the  term  of  their  existence. 

Imperfect  development  of  amativeness. — 
Imperfect  development  of  the  orgmt  on  which 
amativeness  dc|»ends  is  injurious  to  benevo- 
lent feelings.  Wo  have  already  shewn  how 
the  activity  of  the  generative  fund  ion  is  less- 
ened by  feeling*  of  an  opposite  nature.  This 
want  of  development  favours  a  seiiliineut  of 
egoism.  Meu  of  sound  judgment  generally 
prefer  seeing  the  organ  of  amativeuess  a 
little  prominent  than  too  much  depressed. 
It  exercises  a  favourable  influence  on  our 
benevolent  dispositions.  This  is  certain. 
Eunuchs  furnish  a  proof  of  this,  and  their 
selfishnesi  ha*  become  proverbial.  Now-n- 
dny*,  indeed,  those  beings  piny  a  very  infe- 
rior part  ill  society ;  but  if  you  consult  his- 
tory, you  will  find  many  who  have  tilled  the 
elevated  post  of  minister,  general,  %Stc.,  and 
on  all  occasions  they  have  been  character- 
ized by  egoism,  narrow-heartedness,  or  (to 
use  the  popular  phrase)  jealousy  and  want 
of  benevolence. 

Depravation  of  the  generative  instinct  is 
much  less  connected  with  predominance  of 
the  cerebellum  than  writers  were  at  first 
inclined  to  think.  This  species  of  corrup- 
tion depends  more  on  absence  of  the  higher 
sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties;  it  is 
promoted  by  faulty  education,  by  bad 
example,  and  sequestration  of  the  two  sexes ; 
certain  other  tendencies  may  contribute 
towards  its  production,  such  as  love  of 
children,   for  these   affections  bear  some 
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analogy  to  each  other.  The  generative  in- 
stinct acquire!  a  certain  degree  of  pre- 
dominance by  exercise,  provided  the  act  is 
not  pushed  sufficiently  far  to  injure  the 
organs  and  exhaust  the  general  strength; 
on  the  other  hand  it  becomes  feeble  under 
inaction.  This  latter  fact  is  easily  shewn  to 
exist  in  persons  who  observe  strict  celibacy. 
The  male  as  well  as  the  female  sex,  after 
having  with  difficulty  resisted  the  inclina- 
tion during  youth,  at  length  obtain  the 
power  of  mastering  it  completely,  or  cease 
to  feel  its  influence  at  an  age  when  other 
individuals,  not  quite  so  strict,  enjoy  the 
generative  (amity  in  ti  high  degree.  All 
this  ngreen  |M*rfeetly  with  what  we  luive 
said  on  castration  ;  it  is  n  well  known  fact 
thnt  this  faculty  in  nm  in  tabled  for  11  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  Che  mule  sex, 
when  properly  exercised,  and  when  the 
different  viscera  are  healthy;  under  opposite 
circumstances  it  soon  loses  its  energy. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  the 
generativei  function,  because  it  is  one  of 
much  importance,  and  generally  speaking 
enjoys  a  high  rank  in  phrenological  dis- 
cussions ;  it  is,  in  fuel,  the  most  important 
of  men's  instincts,  for  it  determines  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  race. 

The  time  will  not  permit  me  now  to  take 
up  another  organ ;  however,  you  are  not  to 
imagine  that  we  propose  consecrating  a 
whole  lecture  to  each  individual  faculty. 
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PUSTULAR  VRNERRAL  ERUPTIONS. 

Ornti.emf.n  : — Tn  the  last  lecture  I  con- 
sidered the  history  of  primary  pustular 
syphilis.  I  shall  now  consider  that  of  the 
pustular  venereal  eruptions. 

We  are,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  at 
what  time  after  the  primary  disease  has 
occurred,  to  expect  the  pustular  eruption; 
it  seldom,  however,  appenrs  earlier  than  the 
sixth  week,  or  later  than  the  twelfth.  We 
are  also  ignorant  as  to  the  stage  of  the 
primary  disease  at  which  contamination  of 
tha  system  takes  place.  Facts  have  demon- 
strated to  me  that  this  may  occur  very 
rapidly  as  well  as  very  slowly.  Thus,  I 
have  destroyed  the  primary  pustule,  and 
healed  the  part  within  ten  days  after  the 


first  appearance  of  the  disease,  yet  an  erup- 
tion has  followed.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  known  a  female  to  have  had  primary 
pustular  sores  during  the  whole  period  of 
utero-gestation,  and  yet  she  brought  forth  a 
healthy  child.  The  same  female  sub- 
sequently got,  in  consequence  of  the  same 
primary  disease,  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  after  these,  had  a  contaminated  child. 
Her  system  must,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  remained  a  long  time  without 
contamination.  As  soon  as  an  individual 
has  become  constitutionally  diseased,  in- 
oculation by  the  secretions  of  his  own 
priiunry  son)  is  not  followed  by  any  local 
ellecl,  iillhoiigli  ho  may  not  Itavo  any 
perceptible  constitutional  symptoms.  This 
affords  a  means  of  demonstrating  thnt  there 
is  a  considerable  variety  in  the  period  at 
which  contamination  of  the  system  occurs ; 
for  we  shall  find  some  individuals  sus- 
ceptible of  being  inoculated  successfully 
by  their  own  secretions  many  weeks  longer 
than  others.  The  period  between  the  primary 
sore  and  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is 
the  period  of  incubatioii. 

The  primary  pustule  is  not  preceded  by 
any  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  eruption. 

The  Symptoms  which  precede  the  Eruption 

are  remarkable  for  their  insidious  mode  of 
invasion.  They  are  at  first  very  undefined ; 
there  is  a  diminution  of  the  patient's  usual 
energy ;  he  has  neither  inclination  nor  power 
to  exert,  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  his 
mental  or  corporeal  faculties;  there  is  a 
carelessness  to  exert,  ss  well  as  an  inca- 
pability. This  state  is  marked  by  pallor  of 
the  countenance.  The  eye  is  also  languid 
and  sleepy-looking,  and  the  skin  has  a 
dusky,  greasy,  aspect;  the  pulse  very  early 
becomes  preternaturally  accelerated;  the 
appetite,  for  the  most  part,  remains  good, 
although  the  tongue  is  usually  loaded ; 
there  is,  at  night,  and  during  the  day,  a 
disposition  to  perspiration  on  the  slightest 
exertion;  paroxyms  of  chilliness, are,  how- 
ever, frequent;  pains  are  also  often  felt  in 
some  of  the  joints,  most  frequently  in  the 
shoulders  and  knees;  pain  sometimes  seizes 
the  chest,  accompanied  by  cough.  All  the 
pains  arc  more  severe  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day  and  early  part  of  the  night. 

When  these  symptoms  have  lasted  for  some 
days,  or,  perhaps  weeks,  a  state  more  deserv- 
ing  the  name  of  fever  sets  in.  The  patient 
then  feels  so  little  inclined  to  exertion,  that 
he  often  confines  himself  to  bed.  His  pulse 
becomes  more  quick;  his  skin  hot;  his 
countenance  perhaps  flushed;  his  tongue 
loaded ;  his  appetite  for  solids  diminished, 
and  thirst  occurs;  in  short,  his  symptoms 
strongly  resemble  those  of  idiopathic  fever ; 
or,  when  the  pains  are  severe,  rheumatic 
fever.  And  I  have  often  known  patients 
laken  into  hospitals  with  these  symptoms, 
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and  supposed  to  labour  under  either 
rheumatic,  or  idiopathic,  or  catarrhs!  fever, 
and  not  until  they  have  been  in  the  hospital 
for  some  time  has  the  eruption  attracted 
attention. 

Some  days— sometimes  later — after  these 
febrile  symptoms  have  commenced,  the 
eruption  begins  to  make  its  appearance*. 
The  first  spots  generally  excite  the  surprise 
of  the  patient,  for  they  appear  unexpectedly, 
and  he  exhibits  thcin  to  his  acquaintances, 
or  his  medical  attendant,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  their  nature  or  their  cause. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are,  perhaps,  in- 
creased ;  certainly  for  a  few  days  they  are 
not  diminished.  There  is,  however,  about 
this  time,  for  the  most  part,  a  sensible  de- 
crease of  the  fever,  and  the  spots  which 
coni|K»se  tho  eruption  are  then  so  much 
advanced  that  many  of  them  are  fully 
developed. 

If  the  origin,  progress,  and  structure  of 
any  one  of  the  spots  which  compose  the 
eruption,  be  examined,  its  anatomical  cha- 
racters will  be  found  to  resemble,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  those  of  the  primary 
pustule.  Thus,  each  spot  commences,  like 
the  primary  pustule,  by  a  red  patch,  which 
often  has  a  deep  basis,  and  rises  above  the 
snrface  of  the  skin.  In  a  short  time  this 
spot  liccoiitcs  still  mom  ruined,  and  present* 
a  white  spherical  elevation,  with  a  red 
areola.  In  the  centre  of  this  white  sphere 
a  black  point  is  soon  observed.  This  black 
point  is  an  incipient  crust,  and  if  it  be  re- 
moved a  minute  excavated  ulcer  is  exposed, 
which  presents  all  the  characters,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  ulcer  of  the  primary  pustule. 
The  size  of  the  pustule  is  now  about  that  of 
a  grain  of  small  shot,  beyond  which  its 
magnitude  sometimes  does  not  increase. 
Under  such  circumstances  thecrust  continues 
adherent  for  some  days,  when  its  edge  be- 
comes loose,  and  there  is  detached  at  its 
circumference,  and  from  the  areola,  a  circle 
of  cuticle,  which  also  has  a  loose  edge ;  but 
this  loose  edge  is  turned  to  the  edge  of  the 
cmst.  The  areola  of  the  pustule  now  dis- 
appears, or  becomes  more  iivid  or  more 
brown.  The  part  itself  shrinks,  the  small 
crust  is  detached,  and  a  minute  cicatrix 
exposed.  This  cicatrix  sometimes  appears 
raised  higher  than  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  at  others  depressed.  It  generally 
presents,  for  some  weeks,  a  deeper  colour 
than  the  rest  of  the  skin ;  but  after  this  time 
becomes  paler  than  the  cutaneous  surface. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  the  pustule  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  pustular  venereal  eruption ; 
and,  as  the  spots  do  not  all  appear  at  once, 
but  in  succession,  its  various  stages  may  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  person. 

The  Varietiea  exhibited  by  the  Pustular 
Venereal  Eruption* 

are  very  numerous.    I  shall  here  endeavour 


to  glance,  in  a  general  manner,  at  the  more 
remarkable  of  them ;  but  to  make  you  fully 
acquainted  with  them,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  study  individual  cases. 

The  quantity  of  eruption  varies  much.  In 
some  cases  there  are,  perhaps,  oidy  half  a 
doxeu  spots  scattered  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body;  there  maybe  eveu  only  a  single 
pustule ;  while  in  others,  there  are  many 
of  the  regions  of  I  he  cutaneous  snrfuce  on 
which  the  eruption  is  confluent. 

The  situation  which  the  eruption  occupies 
is  equally  various.  Sometimes  the  face 
suffers  most,  sometimes  the  trunk,  and  some- 
times the  extremities;  there  are  no  parts 
exempt  from  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  It  some- 
times occurs  on  the  muco-cutaneous  surfaces, 
as  the  glans  |>ciiis,  inner  prepuco,  eyelid, 
and  throat.  The  posterior  and  outer  parts 
of  the  body  are  more  affected,  iu  general, 
than  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  or  than 
the  inner  and  anterior  parts  of  the  limbs. 
Sometimes  particular  regions  will  be  exempt, 
and  the  surrounding  parts  much  covered. 
Contrary  to  the  habit  of  the  exanthematic 
eruptions,  the  vicinity  of  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, and  of  the  anus,  does  not  present  the 
pustular  eruption  in  greater  quantity  than 
other  parts. 

The  distribution  of  the  eruption  on  the 
regions  on  which  it  oeriira,  may  ho  either 
scattered  or  grouped ;  or,  both  these  forms 
of  arrangement  may  be  combined.  The 
intervals  of  the  groups  may  be  sprinkled 
with  spots.  When  the  collocation  of  the 
pustules  is  carefully  examined,  even  when 
they  are  to  appearances  scattered  in  the 
most  irregular  manner,  we  find  a  disposition 
to  the  formation  of  circles  or  groups. 

Some  of  the  spots  never  arrive  at  their 
pustular  state;  they  either  disappear  entirely, 
or  else,  having  remained  for  a  short  time, 
throw  oft"  a  scale,  and  then  fade  away,  lite 
depth,  the  breadth,  and  the  degree  of  eleva- 
tion of  the  spot,  before  the  pustule  has  form- 
ed, are  various ;  it  may  be  very  minute,  not 
larger  than  a  pin's  point,  or  it  nmy  lie  much 
larger,  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  linger.  Some- 
times it  is  neither  elevated  nor  deep ;  at  other 
times  it  is  both  deep  and  raised ;  or  it  may 
be  raised,  and  not  deep;  or  deep  and  not 
raised. 

The  aspect  of  the  spot,  in  its  pustular 
state,  also  varies  greatly  in  different  cases. 
Thus,  the  size  of  the  yellow  sphere  in  the 
centre,  and  that  of  the  areola,  are  not  always 
in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other.  Some- 
times the  areola  is  extensive,  and  the  sphere 
diminutive,  and  sometimes  the  centre  is 
extensive  and  the  areola  small,  or  circum- 
scribed. The  form  of  the  centre  affords 
characteristic  varieties;  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
portionally more  elevated  than  broad ;  that 
is,  it  is  sometimes  more  flattish,  like  a  bulla, 
and  sometimes  more  spherical  or  conical. 
The  ulcers  which  follow  the  pustules 
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present  great  variety,  both  in  diameter  and 
in  depth.  Sometimes  they  do  not  exceed  the 
size  of  a  pin's  hrad ;  at  others,  they  are 
almost  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Their  depth  and  their  diameter  are  not  al- 
ways proportioned  :  sometimes  they  arc  so 
superficial,  compared  with  their  depth,  that 
they  have  more  the  character  of  ruptured 
bullae  than  of  ulcers  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  pustules ;  but  whether  the  ulcer- 
ations are  small  or  large,  their  appearance 
is  very  uniformly  the  same.  Thus,  they  are 
of  a  dirty  white  colour ;  this  whiteness  is, 
in  general,  more  remarkable  at  their  cir- 
cumference Ihnn  at  their  centre ;  but  tit  dif- 
ferent cases  Micro  is  great  variety  in  this 
respect.  Their  edge  is  sharp,  their  border 
perpendicular,  and  both  arc  often  serrated, 
or  nibbled ;  their  margin  is  red,  and  some- 
times slightly  raised,  and  then  the  ulcer  is 
surrounded  by  a  rim.  You  know  that  the 
rim  of  an  ulcer  la  wedge-shaped,  and  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  bonier  and  margin  of  the 
ulcer,  between  which  the  edge  is  placed. 

These  ulcers,  in  their  mode  of  granulation 
and  healing,  present  varieties.  In  some  cases 
these  processes  pursue  n  course  very  simihtr 
to  that  of  the  primary  sore.  Frequently, 
however,  they  do  not  advance  with  the  same 
uniformity ;  for  granulation,  ami  even  cica- 
trization, commence  sometimes  in  the  centre 
of  the  ulcer,  while  ulceration  is  proceeding 
at  the  circumference;  or  granulation  and 
cicatrization  may  take  place  at  one  side, 
while  u  Ice  nit  ion  is  extending  at  the  other, 
and  thus  the  disease  often  traverses  in  its 
progress  very  extensive  surfaces. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  circumstance 
in  which  the  spots,  which  compose  the  pus- 
tular eruption,  differ  from  each  other  more 
remarkably  than  in  the  crusts  with  which 
they  are  occasionally  covered.  I  have  al- 
ready noticed  that,  in  some  cases,  the  spot 
does  not  advance  so  far  as  to  form  a  crust ; 
in  others,  the  process  of  ulceration  or  de- 
struction is  so  rapid,  and  the  fluid  eflTusioti 
ho  great,  that  the  part  cannot  form  a  crust; 
this  is,  however,  a  rare  case.  Again  :  The 
formation  of  a  crust  may  be  prevented  by  the 
pustule  occurring  on  a  part  opposed  to 
another  part.  The  crusts,  when  formed,  are 
of  two  kinds ;  one  owing  to  the  desiccation 
of  fluids,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcer ; 
and  the  other,  to  the  induration  of  succes- 
sive circular  portions  of  integument,  pre- 
viously converted  into  slough  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  disease.  Incrustations  formed 
by  the  desiccation  of  fluid  matter,  arc*,  in 
general, amorphous  or  irregular;  yet,  some- 
time*, they  assume  the  figure  of  a  symmetri- 
cal cone,  but  they  are  subject  to  great 
varieties  in  their  degree  of  thickness, — 
whereas,  those  produced  by  the  induration 
of  the  integument  of  the  part  itself,  pre- 
viously converted  into  a  slough,  are,  if  not 
broken  or  disturbed  during  their  formation. 


of  a  regular  form,  being  circular,  composed 
of  concentric  circles  of  dead  skin,  inter- 
mixed with  furfuraceous,  or  bean-like,  par- 
ticles of  cuticle.  These  crusts  sometimes 
increase  to  even  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  in  height.  They  are  externally  of  a 
conical  figure,  with  their  apex  often  de- 
pressed into  a  cup ;  and  as  long  as  they  are 
extending,  their  base  is  surrounded  by  a 
white  line,  formed  by  sloughy  matter,  not 
yet  hardened  into  a  crust ;  but  which  would, 
in  time,  form  one  of  the  rings  of  the  incrus- 
tation. This  whole  matter  is  often  mistaken 
for  indurated  purulent  matter,  or  for  lymph ; 
internally  these  crusts  are  concave,  and,  on 
the  whole,  at  a  distance  appear  like  limpet 
shells.  Incrustations  produced  by  the  de- 
siccation of  fluids  excreted  from  the  surface, 
may  occur  whenever  an  ulcer  is  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere;  and  however  frequently  de- 
tached, others  may  be  formed  in  their  stead. 
But  incrustations  which  consist  of  indu- 
rated sloughed  skin,  can  never  be  repro- 
duced; yet  the  surfaces  from  which  they 
have  been  detached  may  become  covered  by 
a  prominent  crust  of  an  irregular,  or  per- 
hups  a  conical  form,  caused  by  the  desicca- 
tion of  the  discharged  fluids.  The  amor- 
phous, or  irregular  crusts,  which  are  much 
the  most  common,  may  be  always  distin- 
guished from  the  others  by  the  absence  of 
scales,  or  bran-like  particles  of  cuticle, 
among  or  between  their  concentric  circles. 

The  degree  of  pain,  or  inconvenience  at- 
tendant on  these  eruptions,  is  in  general  less 
than  might  be  expected.  When  the  pustules 
are  large,  and  when  seated  on  parts  exposed 
to  friction  or  compression,  they  cause  much 
inconvenience ;  and  when  the  eruption  is 
general,  and  the  pustule  small,  it  is  some- 
times attended  by  a  very  teasing  itchy  sore- 
ness, almost  equal  to  what  occurs  in  bad 
cases  of  scabies;  but,  if  the  pustules  be 
large  and  numerous,  the  distress  occasioned 
is  often  very  great. 

The  appearance  of  the  cicatrixes  left  by 
the  healing  of  the  ulcers  varies;  their  sizo 
is,  of  course,  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
preceding  ulcerations.  Somo  of  them  are, 
therefore,  very  minute,  often  not  larger  than 
a  small  coriander  seed  ;  others  are  as  large 
as  a  copper  penny,  or  larger.  Their  colour, 
for  some  time  after  their  formation,  is  more 
or  less  of  a  purplish  brown ;  this  tint,  how- 
ever, gradually  disappears;  and  the  cica- 
trix is  in  the  end  paler  than  the  surrouuding 
skin.  In  some  cases  its  elevation  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  sound  skin,  and  in  others, 
lower.  In  the  former  case,  there  has  not 
been  so  much  loss  of  substance  as  in  the 
latter,  and  this  of  course  depends  on  the 
depth  to  which  the  ulcer  had  penetrated. 
Cicatrixes,  very  generally,  for  some  time 
after  their  formation,  furfurate,  or  throw  off 
scales.  The  line,  which  separates  them 
from  the  surrounding  parts,  is  sometimes 
very  sharp,  and  their  surfaces,  when  of  a 
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f mall  fixe,  ore  dotted,  but  whan  large  are 
often  traversed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
a  ridge ;  and  this  is  Joined  on  its  sides  by 
numerous  transverse,  or  oblique,  ridges, 
much  as  the  stem  is  joined  to  the  barbs  of  a 
feather. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  spots  which 
form  this  eruption  do  not  all  appear  at  the 
same  time ;  and  I  have  now  to  remark,  that 
it  is  not  usual  for  more  than  one  attack  of 
emption  to  proceed  from  the  same  contami- 
nation ;  that  is,  a  patient  may  get  an  erup- 
tion, it  may  be  treated  more  or  less  judi- 
ciously, it  may  seem  to  have  been  cured, 
and  sooner  or  later  a  second  eruption  may 
make  its  appearance.  The  second  may  itself 
disappear,  and  be  followed  by  a  third,  and 
so  on,  for  several  series  of  attacks.  The 
general  character  of  the  eruption,  on  each 
successive  occasion,  is  the  same,  with  some 
trifling  modifications.  Thus,  subsequent 
eruptions  may  be  more  severe  than  the  ori- 
ginal ;  but  more  frequently  they  become  less 
and  less  severe,  so  that  the  disease  shows 
a  tendency  to  wear  itself  out,  acquiriug,  in 
every  subsequent  attack,  more  of  the  exan- 
themata, and  less  of  the  pustular  character. 
When  a  pustular  eruption  which  has  lieen 
in  groups,  exhibits  a  disposition  to  exhaust 
itself,  it  re-appears  in  a  more  scattered 
form ;  but  when  subsequent  attacks  continue 
us  muligutiiit  as  (ho  first,  fresh  pustules 
arise  on  the  cicatrixes,  or  at  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  original  patch,  so  as  to  form 
round  it  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  cicatrixes  of  the  previous 
eruption.  In  this  way  a  series  of  relapses 
produces  a  series  of  circles,  each  circle  being 
larger  than  its  predecessor,  and  very  exten- 
sive surfaces  are  thus  sometimes  traversed 
by  the  progressive  development  of  pustular 
circles.  Wheu  a  pustular  eruption  of  tho 
scattered  form  becomes,  in  its  subsequent 
attacks,  more  malignant  than  the  original 
eruption,  the  pustules  often  appear  in 
groups,  and  the  number  in  each  group  is 
determined  by  the  degree  of  aggravation. 

What  are  the 

Cuuses  of  the  great  Varietie* 

presented  by  different  cases  of  pustular 
venereal  eruption,  and  even  by  the  same 
case  at  different  times?  Why  is  it  that,  in 
one  case,  the  whole  body  shall  be  nearly 
covered,  and  in  others  only  a  single  spot, 
or  a  very  small  number  of  pustules,  shall 
appear?  Why  shall  the  size  of  the  spots 
be  in  one  case  so  diminutive,  that  the  end  of 
a  pin  would  cover  the  ulcer,  and  in  another, 
the  ulcer  shall  be  the  size  of  tho  palm  of  the 
hand  ?  Why  do  relapses  occur  in  some  eases 
and  not  in  others?  Why  does  the  pustule 
sometimes  approach  the  tuliercular  charac- 
ter, sometimes  the  papular,  and  sometimes 
the  vesicular,  or  bullous?  Why  is  there 
any  difference,  when  relapses  occur,  between 
the  original  and  the  subsequent  eruptions? 


These  questions  are  highly  important;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  very  far 
from  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  thcni.  However,  although  the 
varieties  are  striking,  every  variety  presents 
thoso  general  characters  which  stamp  it  a 
member  of  the  common  family.  Thus,  in 
every  case  we  have  pustules,  iu  overy  case 
crusts  mid  ulcers,  and  in  every  case  thoso 
crusts  and  ulcers  have  common  characters, 
although  they  may  differ  in  sixe,  form,  uuiu- 
ber,  arrangement,  situation,  or  colour. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  influence  of  the 
system  is  such,  that  it  deprives  the  primary 
pustular  virus  of  tho  power  of  propagating 
the  pustular  disease,  and  renders  it  incapa- 
ble of  producing  any  other  than  the  exau- 
thematic,  we  may  fairly  conjecture  the  pos- 
sibility, that  a  minor  influence  of  the  same 
kind  may  produce  analogous  modification. 
This  conjecture  is  supported  by  observation. 
Those  primary  sores  which  seem,  from 
experiment,  to  be  the  product  of  a  more 
exhausted  pustular  poison,  are  apt  to  be 
followed  by  that  form  of  pustular  eruption 
which  approximates  the  exanthematic.  For 
example :  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  I 
formerly  stated,  that  tho  primary  pustular 
sore,  distinguished  by  the  elevation  of  its 
margin,  is  the  product  of  a  poisou  afforded 
by  an  old  primary  pustular  sore,— of  a  sore 
verging  on,  or  approaching  to,  a  constitu- 
tional sore;  and  the  eruption  which  gene- 
rally follows  this  annular  sore,  is  one  which 
has  a  resemblance  to  either  the  bullous  or 
scaly  exantheme.  It  is  the  large  spheroid 
pustular  eruption;  or  the  small  pustular, 
terminating  rapidly  in  scaly  crusts,  or  an 
eruption  principally  composed  of  abortive 
pustules. 

A  second  cause  of  variety  among  these 
eruptions  is  the  nature  of  the  patient's  con- 
stitution ;  hence  the  same  person  will  have, 
from  infection  contracted  iu  different 
sources,  the  same  form  of  disease ;  that  is, 
the  disease  will  be  with  him  uniformly 
either  severe  or  mild.  Of  the  influence  of 
treatment,  and  the  mode  of  living,  we  have 
ample  proof*  in  the  fact  that,  whenever  n 
relapse  occurs,  its  severity,  u*  compared 
with  that  of  the  preceding  em ptiou,  is  uni- 
formly determined  by  the  treatment  which 
may  have  been  employed,  and  by  the  habits 
of  the  patient.  When  the  treatment  has  beeu 
judicious,  and  the  patient  has  been  regu- 
larly temperate,  the  eruption  becomes  mild- 
er; and  when  the  reverse,  its  severity  in- 
creases. Cold  has  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  appearance  of  the  pustular  venereal 
eruptions.  A  high  temperature  heightens 
the  red  colour  of  the  areolae,  while  a  de- 
crease of  temperature  powerfully  deepeus 
their  colour,  or  renders  it  more  brown  or 
more  livid.  The  appearance  of  the  pustules 
varies  according  to  the  part  on  which  they 
are  seated^  Thus,  such  as  occur  on  the 
lower  extremities  are  always,  catcris  paribus, 
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of  ft  more  livid  colour,  and  larger,  than  those 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.  The  varieties 
owing  to  the  age,  or  to  the  stage  of  the  pus- 
tule, I  have  already  described. 

Thus,  the  degrees  of  modification  which 
the  poison  lias  undergone,  the  nature  of  the 
patient's  constitution,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment adopted,  the  temperature  to  which  the 
patient  is  exposed,  the  part  of  the  body  on 
which  the  eruption  is  seated,  and  the  age 
of  the  eruption,  are  all  circumstances  which 
contribute  to  cause  the  varieties  it  presents ; 
and  while  these  varieties-  are  sufficient  to 
give  to  different  cases,  or  even  to  the  same 
nine,  nt  different  times,  very  different  ap- 
pwinineeH,  they  tire  utit  sufficient,  us  I  have 
already  observed,  to  remove  the  conviction 
that  ninong  them  all  a  consanguinity  exists. 

DitiffMNth. — If  you  pay  attention  to  the 
distinguishing  characters,  already  laid  down, 
between  the  pustule  and  the  exantheme,  you 
will  never  be  in  danger  of  confounding  any 
of  the  varieties  of  the  pustular  group  of 
eruptions  with  tiny  of  those  of  the  exautlic- 
mnttc,  provided  you  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  the  disease  throughout 
its  course,  or  in  its  earlier  stages.  If  you 
did  not  see  a  case  of  the  small  pustular 
eruption  until  it  had  thrown  off  the  crusts, 
there  might  be  some  danger  of  confounding 
it  with  the  papular  form  of  the  exanthema- 
tic  group;  but  even  then  there  is  little  risk 
of  mistake,  for  upon  a  narrow  examination 
we  shall  seldom  fail  to  detect  a  sufficient 
number  of  pustules  to  characterise  the  dis- 
ease ;  and,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  spots  des- 
quamate will  generally  be  sufficient.  For 
example, these  spots,  which  arc  the  remains 
of  pustules,  throw  off  their  scales  in  circles, 
whereas  the  scales  formed  on  the  surface  of 
papular  spots  are  flat  disks,  whose  edges 
are  loose,  and  if  we  attempt  to  remove  them 
by  catching  their  loose  edges,  they  detach 
themselves  towards  the  centre  of  the  spots ; 
whereas,  when  we  catch,  and  attempt  to 
detach,  the  loose  edge  of  the  scale  which  sur- 
rounds the  pustule,  it  separates  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  patch. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  consider  what 
are  the  pustular  diseases  of  a  non-venereal 
character,  with  which  the  pustules  of  syphi- 
litic eruptions  may  be  confounded.  Vet  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  cutaneous  diseases 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  all  mistake  on  this 
point  Ecthyma,  acne,  sycosis,  impetigo, 
variola,  varicella,  scabies,  porrigo,  ami 
artificial  pustules,  are  the  forms  of  disease 
most  likely  to  In)  confounded  with  pustular 
syphilitic  eruptions.  Hut  venereal  eruptions 
are  almost  always  preceded  and  attended  by 
other  symptoms,  which  unveil  their  nature. 
Indeed,  even  without  these,  the  diagnosis  is 
so  easy,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  nature  of 
the  disease  is  detected  as  soon  as  observed. 
I  have  seen  eases  of  ecthyma,  of  acne,  of 
varicella,  and  of  scabies,  which  seemed,  on 


a  first  view,  to  be  syphilitic ;  but  the  nature 
of  every  one  of  these  cases  was  quickly 
cleared  up  by  investigating  their  history  and 
collateral  symptoms.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Doctor  Bateman  has  mistaken  cases  of 
pustular  syphilis  for  ecthyma  and  for  rupia. 
His  plates  representing  what  he  calls 
ecthyma  cachecticum  and  rupia  promineus, 
are,  beyond  a  doubt,  representations  of 
venereal  eruptions.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  these  diseases  must  admit 
this ;  yet  how  such  a  mistake  could  occur, 
does  not  appear  very  evident,  for  in  every 
case  of  ecthyma  and  rupia,  resembling  in 
any  way  a  venereal  eruption,  the  accompany- 
ing symptoms  instantly  clear  the  diagnosis. 
You  saw,  a  few  days  ago,  one  case  of  acne 
punctata,  which  very  much  resembled  the 
small  pustular  venereal  eruption.  How- 
ever, on  examining  the  patient  with  care, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  became  at  once 
evident  from  its  history  and  from  the  pustules 
being  mixed  with  enlarged  sebaceous  fol- 
licles, which  presented,  iu  the  centre  of  their 
top,  the  characteristic  black  points.  There 
was  lately,  at  Jcrvis  Street  Hospital,  a  case 
of  varicella  in  a  young  man  aged  about  10 
years,  which  had  also  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance, in  several  respects,  of  the  small 
pustular  venereal  eruptions.  Its  mode  of 
distribution  on  the  face  and  shoulders,  the 
spherical  puriform  vesicles,  and  the  areola 
which  surrounded  them,  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  small  venereal 
pustule.  On  inquiry  into  the  case,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  other  reason  than  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  for  supposing 
that  it  was  syphilitic.  The  opinion  was, 
therefore,  formed,  from  the  absence  of  other 
symptoms,  that  it  was  not  venereal,  and  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion  was,  in  a  few 
days,  proved  by  the  eruption  disappearing 
without  leaving  any  residue  whatever. 

To  determine  whether  an  eruption  be  or 
be  not  venereal,  from  the  presence  or  absence 
of  what  is  called  a  "  copper  colour,"  would 
be  to  form  a  very  insufficient  basis;  for 
venereal  eruptions  are  often  of  a  red  or  livid 
colour,  while  eruptions  not  of  a  venereal 
nature  are  sometimes  remarkably  brown. 
The  colour  de|>cnd*  much  more  on  the  state 
of  the  circulation  in  the  diseased  spot,  than 
on  any  specific  cause.  Yet  colour  is  the 
character  generally  laid  down  to  distinguish 
venereal  from  other  eruptions.  How  com- 
mon is  the  expression  "  a  copper-coloured 
eruption,"  in  proof  of  a  venereal  taint.  Cold 
has  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  colour  of 
venereal  eruptions;  it  deepen* it, or  renders 
it  more  brown  and  morn  livid.  This  fact 
has  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  diag- 
nosis, but  the  remark  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  on;  for  cold  has,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  a  similar  effect  on  other  erup- 
tions. We  can  derive  very  little,  if  auy, 
assistance  in  diaguosis,  from  the  situation 
which  pustular  venereal  eruptions  occupy, 
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or  from  their  mode  of  arrangement,  yel  in 
general  there  to  something  peculiar  to  an 
experienced  eye  in  both  the  situation  and 
arrangement  of  these  eruptions. 

The  character  of  the  nicer  which  the 
pustule  forms  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
guides  in  the  diagnosis;  for  its  appearance 
is  pretty  much  the  same,  whether  it  be  large 
or  small,  and  is,  mi  the  whole,  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ulcers  in  which  all  other 
pustules  end. 

Prognosis. — The  severity  of  the  disease 
may  be  estimated  more  by  the  size  of  the 
pustules,  than  by  their  numl>er,  although 
the  fever  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  eruption.  I  would  consider  a 
case  where  there  was  only  a  very  few 
pustules  ending  in  large  ulcers,  a  much 
more  serious  one  than  where  the  surface 
was  covered  by  an  eruption  of  minute 
pustules.  Those  cases  in  which  the  pustules 
are  arranged  in  groups,  are  more  severe  than 
those  where  they  are  scattered  over  the 
surface ;  and  where  the  pustules  penetrate 
deeply,  though  they  do  not  extend  much 
on  the  surface,  they  are  always  more  trouble- 
some than  when  more  superficial,  though 
their  extent  may  be  greater.  Pustules  oc- 
curring on  the  lower  limbs  are  generally 
more  troublesome  than  those  seated  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  l>ody.  There  are  numerous 
other  circumstances  which  regulato  our 
prognosis  of  the  eruptions,  such  as  their 
complications  with  other  symptoms;  but 
these  will  be  better  considered  when  we  are 
considering  individual  cases. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  pustular 
syphilitic  eruptions  we  have  two  great  objects 
in  view ;  the  removal  of  the  existing  symp- 
toms, and  the  prevention  of  subsequent 
eruptions,  or  subsequent  symptoms  of  the 
disease  in  other  parts.  We  have  fortunately 
a  remedy  admirably  suited  to  1m>Ui  these 
objects  in  the  hydriodate  of  potash.  We 
have  also  in  mercury,  when  judiciously 
employed,  a  remedy  well  suited,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  the  same  purpose ;  but 
relapses  frequently  follow  its  use,  and  much 
inconvenience  often  arises  from  its  adminis- 
tration. There  are  also  many  cases  in  which, 
from  various  causes,  it  cannot  be  used,  anil 
in  every  case  its  administration  requires 
more  care  and  judgment  than  it  in  general 
obtains.  The  employment  of  the  hydriodate 
of  potash,  compared  with  that  of  mercury, 
does  not  require  so  much  caution — is  not 
objectionable  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases — 
is  not  so  frequently  followed  by  relapses — 
nor  is  it  so  apt  to  injure  the  constitution. 
On  the  whole  this  medicine  affords  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  the  pustular  form  of 
syphilis.  Its  particular  application  will  be 
considered  in  future  lectures,  according  as 
those  cases  are  reviewed  in  which  it  litis 
been  employed. 

I  have  now  concluded  a  general  account 
of  the  primary  and  constitutional  forms. 


KiliC A L  ACCUMULATIONS. 

Sib  :— If  yon  think  the  enclosed  paper  of 
practical  utility,  I  request  you  will  give  it 
a  place  in  The  Lancet.  I  remain,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant 

James  Murray. 
Merriou  Square,  Dublin,  July  ±8,  18341. 

ON  CKUTAIN  COLLECTIONS 

IN  THE 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Bu  Sir  James  Murray,  M.D.,T.C.D.  and 
Edinburgh,  Inspector  of  Anatomy,  and  Phy- 
sician to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  \c. 

(Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  College  of  PAytt- 
ciuns,  Dublin,  May  1830.) 


(•knti.kmkn  : — Iii  the  medical,  as  well 
as  in  overy  other  department  of  science,  it  is 
more  useful  to  extend  our  present  informa- 
tion than  to  wait  for  the  discovery  of  some- 
thing new.  Anxious  to  promote  the  mutual 
interchange  and  extension  of  existing  know- 
ledge, I  have  ventured  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  few  cases  of  alvine  collections,  interest- 
ing from  their  lone;  continuance,  and  from  the 
substances  around  which  the  concretions  had 
collected.  Although  other  practitioners  must 
have  met  with  similar  instances,  and  not- 
withstanding their  symptoms  have  beeuwoll 
described,  yet  I  hope  your  time  will  not  be 
lost  in  listeuing  to  some  additional  obser- 
vations upon  such  frequent  occurrences. 

You  know  that,  in  the  human  l>ody,  the 
small  intestine  is  nearly  five  times  the 
length  of  the  individual;  that  this  canal 
opens  into  the  colon  or  great  gut,  not  as  a 
continuous  pipe  of  direct  communication, 
but  it  enters  as  a  small  tube  into  a  larger 
one ;  that  it  penetrates  the  colon  near  its 
head,  almost  at  an  itvute  angle,;  and  that 
two  plaits  or  folds  run  ucross,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  small  intestine,  like  lips,  so 
as  to  meet  and  form  a  valvulous  covering 
for  its  mouth ;  by  which  contrivance  the 
return  of  fecal  mutter,  buck  towards  the 
stomach,  is  prevented.  The  Inrge  end  of 
the  colon,  beiug  closed  around,  is  called 
the  caput  cacmn  or  blind  gut ;  from  this  bag, 
a  sum II  worm-like  tube  is  given  out,  im- 
pervious at  its  extremity,  but  hollow  all  the 
way,  and  sometimes  impacted  with  indigested 
matter.  The  colon  is  .not  more  than  one 
fifth  the  length  of  the  small  intestine,  but  it 
is  generally  five  times  its  diameter,  and 
undoubtedly  serves  to  finish  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  to  extract  nutriment  from  the 
rcmtiitis  of  the  alimentary  matter  detained 
therein. 

The  blind  gut,  or  head  of  the  colon, 
receives  and  delays  the  sediment  which  is 
unlit  for  affording  nourishment,  and  retains 
it  as  in  a  reservoir,  for  expulsion  when 
nature  requires.  Hut  this  cut  de  mcf  or 
blind  pouch,  may  be  so  much  obstructed  at 
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Its  exit  by  spasm,  tight-lacing,  old  infiamma- 
turns,  or  thickened  tunics,  as  to  bo  distended 
into  a  kind  of  cess-pool,  where  the  sordes 
may  accumulate  until  their  aggregate  mass 
becomes  too  much  consolidated,  and  too 
large,  to  escape  at  the  then  angular  passage 
of  the  distended  bag.  In  the  mean  time, 
whilst  the  solid  contents  form  a  large  cake, 
or  ball,  the  liquid  ingesta  pass  away,  like 
water  through  a  half  obstructed  sewer; 
there  may  then  be  a  loose  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  frequent  fluid  motions,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  a  collection  of  waxy 
deposition  concreting  around  some  nucleus 
in  the  short  head  of  the  colon.  Even  more  ; 
the  patient  limy  undergo  tedious  courses  of 
saline  and  other  unsuitable  purgntivrs, 
which  may  run  over  the  pasty  collection  in 
watery  evacuations,  and  yet  leave  the  solid 
cake  uii removed.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  presence  of  these  waxy  accumulations 
is  frequently  unsuspected.  They  are  often 
mistaken  for  ailments  of  the  liver,  or  other 
neighbouring  parts,  and  arc  maltreated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Since  1  became  Inspector  of  Anatomy,  and 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  bodies 
examined  every  day,  I  have  observed  various 
degrees  of  this  kind  of  collection,  impacted 
like  glaziers' putty,  occurring  in  subjects 
which  had  died  from  some  other  disorder. 

Where  you  are  all  so  conversant  with 
such  matters,  I  need  not  detain  you  by 
details  of  the  multifarious  symptoms  and 
ailments  originating  in  these  sources  of 
alvine  derangements.  I  shall  merely  ask 
your  attention  to  a  very  few  of  the  exam- 
ples I  might  adduce,  and  which  I  may  yet 
submit  in  a  fuller  manner. 

As  I  was  the  first  person  in  Ireland,  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  who  published  any  case 
of  the  kind,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  practical  lessons  of  my  venerated 
clinical  preceptor,  Doctor  Hamilton,  author 
of  the  valued  work  on  purgatives,  that  my 
mind  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject  In  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1800-7-8,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  the  successful  practice 
which  he  describes  in  his  work. 

1st. — Magnesia  as  an  Intestinal  Concretion. 

The  first  case  of  magnesian  concretion  on 
public  record,  occurred  to  me  in  1812.  A 
child  became  much  distressed  by  tormina 
and  tenesmus,  fulness  and  tenderness  of  the 
iibdontcn,  vomiting,  colic  pains,  frequent 
watery  evacuations,  spasms,  and  nervous 
twitching*,  with  febrile  exacerbation*. 
Symptom*  resembling  those  of  hydrocepha- 
lus began  to  exhibit  themselves ;  Mr. 
McCluney,a  respectable  surgeon  of  Belfast, 
was  in  attendance  with  me.  After  the  ad- 
ministration of  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  and  the 
hvdrarg.  cum  creta,  the  child  began  to  pass 
off  lars;e  quantities  of  hard  alvine  concre- 
tions, like  peas.    Having  submitted  them  to 


analysis,  I  found  that  they  consisted  of 
magnesia,  enveloped  in  the  mucus  of  the 
canal.  By  the  continued  use  of  mild  ape- 
rients, and  diluted  mineral  acids,  with  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  this  cause  of  disorder 
was  removed.  The  nurse  had  mixed  mag- 
nesia for  a  long  time  in  the  child's  food. 

Ten  years  alter  this,  Mr.  Brando  published 
the  next  case  on  record,  where  a  concretion 
of  magnesia  had  accumulated,  amounting  to 
three  pounds,  and  was  found  in  the  colon 
after  death. 

Sad. — Of  Carbonaceous  Deposition  in  the  Caput 
Cacum  of  the  Colon, 

The  next  case  of  alvine  concretions,  pub- 
lished in  Ireland,  is  that  of  Mary  Cole,  of 
which  a  short  account  is  given  in  page  20 
of  my  Essay  on  "Temperature  and  Dilution," 
and  which  I  now  beg  leavo  to  road :  "  Mary 
Cole  (Madame  Keundy's  nurse)  complained 
of  severe  pain  in  the  side  and  abdomen.  On 
examination  I  found  a  dull  confused  fulness 
and  swelling  in  the  hypogastric  region.  This 
enlargement  moved,  and  felt  painful  on  pres- 
sure. She  hail  been  under  the  care  of  a  sur- 
geon during  some  months,  who  had  ordered 
long-continued  courses  of  Epsom  salts,  so  as 
to  keep  up  a  discharge  of  watery  evacua- 
tions several  weeks.  Notwithstanding  this 
repeated  purging,  I  suspected  that  solid  fas- 
ces were  impacted  in  some  duplicating  of 
the  colon,  and  immediately  commenced  the 
use  of  the  jalap  soap,  combined  with  mer- 
curial pill.  As  the  severe  uneasiness  in  the 
swelling  prevented  repose  and  kept  up  con- 
tinual irritability  aud  febrile  anxiety,  I  or- 
dered the  opium  soap  to  be  well  nibbed  into 
the  abdominal  tumour  every  night ;  the  pain 
soon  subsided ;  a  week's  perseverance  with 
the  new  purgative  began  to  bring  away  hard 
particles  and  fragments,  which  had  evidently 
broken  off  from  a  larger  mass ;  and  in  the 
end.  about  two  quarts  of  a  substance  like 
broken  coals  had  passed  away,  embedded 
in  tough  matter  like  clay.  Instant  and  per- 
manent recovery  ensued." 

Three  years  after  the  appearanco  of  my 
work,  Mr.  Ken-all — and  he  was  the  next 
Irish  practitioner  who  did  so— published 
cases  of  alvine  concretions.  They  appeared 
in  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour* 
nal  for  1831.  Dr.  Smith  has  lately  adduced 
others,  in  a  separate  publication.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  detail  a  few  other  instances 
of  intestinal  accumulations,  the  nuclei  of 
which  were  detected  after  long  continuance 
in  the  bowels.  I  omit  alluding  to  similar 
concretions  in  the  lower  animals,  such  as 
those  described  by  Voight,  who  gives  nu  in- 
stance of  an  enormous  concretion  in  a  horse, 
the  weight  of  which  amounted  to  13  pounds. 
I  also  avoid  the  consideration  of  biliary  or 
hepatic  concretions  passing  into  the  bowels, 
so  many  varieties  of  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Morgagni,  Gemina,  Besold,  Va- 
ter,  Mortally  Portal,  Coe,  Peterman,  Burch, 
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Sloane,  Vogel,  Van  8weit»n,  Reverius,  Ker- 
nel I  iu»f  and,  mora  lately,  by  Hay,  Monro, 
C.  White,  Itubini,  Unger,  Marriere,  ami 
others. 

*rd.—A  silrered  Mercurial  Pill,  and  a  Tea- 
leaf  9  the  Nuclei  of  JUo-cotad  Concretions. 

I  need  not  detain  you  hy  detailing  the 
particular*  of  an  interesting  case,  in  which 
1  delected  a  small  pasty  tumour  in  the*  right 
hide  of  tho  abdomen.  Hy  long  and  steady 
perseverance  the  collcctiou  was  brought 
away,  and  proved  to  be  composed  of  two 
halls.  In  the  centre  of  one  was  a  toa-lcaf, 
and  the  nucleus  of  the  other  was  a  mercurial 
pill,  silvered  and  intact.  The  patient  (a 
distinguished  nobleman)  had  not  taken  a 
single  mercurial  pill  during  Ave  years  anil 
more.  This  case  is  re|)ortcd  at  length  in 
The  Jsomto*  Medical  find  Surgical  Journal, 
26th  January  1834. 

4th.— Concretion*  accumulating  around  Frag- 
ments ef  Almonds. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  a  school- 
master, who  suffered  front  this  source  of  ill- 
ness from  1806  till  March  1800: — "  I  am  not 
subject  to  nervous  complaints,  or  much  weak- 
ness of  stomach,  but  my  tongue  is  foul,  and 
]  have  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  I  can  cat, 
but  I  do  so  without  relish,  uud  wish  for  cold 
water  frequently.  I  have  a  dull  pain  in  the 
rightside,much  increased  upon  pressure ;  my 
bowels  are  sometimes  loose,  and  sometimes 
confined.  When  on  my  back,  in  bed,  I  feel 
a  swelling  in  the  right  side,  like  half  a  small 
loaf  of  bread.  The  pain  has  gradually  be- 
come worse,  and  now  it  hurts  me  when  I 
cough,  laugh,  take  a  drive  on  a  car,  or  use 
any  active  motion.  I  huve  been  treated  for 
liver-complaint,  gall-stones,  and  gravel.  I 
repeatedly  tried  mercury,  leeches,  blisters, 
and  long-continued  purging  with  aloes,  sen- 
na, salts,  and  other  medicines,  but  all  failed." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  continue  the  nar- 
rative. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  use  of  mild 
alterative  treatment,  for  about  six  weeks, 
exhibiting  such  aperients  as  promoted  so- 
cretion  into  the  canal,  and  combining  them 
with  gums,  so  as  to  reach  the  part  affected 
before  exerting  their  powers ;  by  the  com- 
bined uso  of  oil  of  turpentine  mid  castor  oil, 
by  nourishing  diet  and  mild  tonics;  the  con- 
dition of  the  sac  improved,  the  conglomer- 
ation became  more  liquid  and  broken  down, 
and  at  last  passed  away  in  fragments,  each 
containing  a  nucleus  of  half-chewed  almonds, 
as  perfect  as  on  the  day  they  were  swallowed, 
which  he  knew  to  have  been  nearly  four 
years  before. 

5th. — Concretions,  the  Nuclei  of  which  iccre 
pieces  of  Rutlislies. 

In  1819,  Miss  D.  had  suffered  during  six 
years  from  a  so-called  liver-complaint.  She 
had  been  mercurialized  and  salivated  until 
all  her  teeth  were  removed,  and  her  health 


was  broken  and  undermined.  Being  con- 
sulted, 1  found  that  the  tumid  condition  of 
the  right  side  extended  lower  and  deeper 
than  when  the  liver  is  enlarged.  Hie  irre- 
gular state  of  the  bowels,  the  scanty  and  of- 
fensive motions,  the  nausea,  and  the  twist- 
ing pains  of  the  intestines,  with  many  other 
symptoms,  indicated  a  mass  of  fatenl  mailer 
iu  (ho  blind  gut. 

The  long-continued  use  of  louics  and  fric- 
tions, a  change  of  air,  the  employment  of 
enemas,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of 
castor  oil  and  turpentine  emulsions,  at  last 
broke  down  the  collection,  which  came  away 
in  solid  cakes,  composed  of  waxy  substance, 
agglntinated,  in  concentric  circles,  around 
fragments  of  hnlf-itiasticated  radishes,  which 
she  had  suddenly  swallowed  so  vend  years 
before.  It  is  remarkable  (hat  the  vegetable 
was  as  perfect  as  when  first  euten,  and  the 
colouring  mutter  of  the  rind  as  fresh  as  when 
the  radishes  were  growing. 

When  this  enormous  mass  was  removed, 
the  recovery  was  almost  instantaneous ;  her 
strength  and  appetite  returned,  and  all  the 
conditions  of  health  were  speedily  re-esta- 
blished. 

GJA. — A  Pomegranate  Kernel,  the  Nucleus  of 
an  Ahine  Concretion. 

A  married  lady  had  endured  a  scries  of 
distressing  symptom*  for  many  years  past ; 
pain  of  the  right  side,  lassitude,  depression 
of  spirits,  cardtalgia,  and  irregularity  of  the 
bowels,  with  exceeding  irritability  of  the 
nerves.  This  lady  had  tried  every  medicine 
and  every  climate  in  vaiu.  llciug  consulted, 
I  satisfied  myself,  after  the  most  careful 
examination  of  the  swelling,  that  it  was  a 
tumour,  fixed  down  in  the  right  side  of  the 
iliac  region,  separated  from  the  liter,  for 
which  it  had  been  mistaken,  and,  from  all 
the  circumstances,  that  it  must  lie  contained 
in  the  concum.  1  commenced  tho  use  of  re- 
storative diet;  tonic  medicines,  with  the 
hudrag.  c.  creta;  occasional  oily  emulsions, 
and  enemas,  frictions,  and  gentle  exercise. 
After  six  weeks'  patient  mid  determined 
perseverance,  the  cohesive  masses  began  to 
break  up  mid  come  away,  mid  in  the  centre 
of  a  hard  substnoce,  like  putty,  was  found 
the  nucleus,  if  \knnegranate  kernel,  which  the 
lady  had  swallowed  fourteen  years  before! 
As  in  the  other  cases,  instantaneous  restora- 
tion to  health  followed  the  removal  of  this 
tedious  source  of  disorder. 

7th. — Kernels  of  Nuts,  the  Nuclei  of  Concre- 
tions. 

An  admirable  and  excellent  lady  had  long 
been  tortured  by  colic-pains,  weakness,  loss 
of  appetite,  dull  pain  of  the  right  side,  bad 
taste  of  month,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  hend- 
acli.  When  this  train  of  ailments  had  con- 
tinued some  time,  she  became  a  martyr  to 
cancer  of  the  uterus.  During  the  trcutment 
of  that  disease,  a  course  of  mild  aperient 
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medicine  was  administered,  by  which  the 
intestinal  secretions  were  improved,  and 
many  hard  balls,  as  large  as  apples,  came 
away,  each  containing  in  its  centre  a  part  of 
I  he  kernels  of  nuts,  which  she  had  hastily 
swallowed  five  ueara  previous  to  their  dis- 
lodgment  from  the  bowels.  The  uterine  dis- 
ease at  Inst  proved  fatal. 

Numerous  other  cases  might  be  adduced 
where  collections  had  formed  around  pips 
and  skins  of  fruit,  stones  of  grapes  and 
cherries,  and  the  husks  of  grain,  meal,  &c. ; 
but  I  will  only  allude  to  that  of  a  young 
lady,  attended  by  Mr.  Commins,  Inspector- 
General  of  Army- Hospitals ;  Mr.  Basker, 
of  (treat  Britain  Street,  and  myself.  The 
di*cn*e  presented,  nt  find,  iniuiy  symptoms 
of  chronic  congestion  of  the  head,  and  oven 
of  r fluxion  into  the  ventricles  of  Ihn  brain, — 
hrndach,  dilated  pupil*,  lelhnrgie  apathy, 
hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  and  constipation ; 
there  was  fulness  of  the  iliac  region  of  the 
right  side,  with  dull  pain  on  pressure.  The 
pule,  kydntg.  e,  creta,  active  purgatives,  and 
turpentine  emu lsions,  were  resorted  to.  After 
some  time,  quantities  of  offensive  matter, 
mingled  with  particles  like  broken  cinder*, 
were  dinlodged,  and  tipccdy  recovery  ensued. 

1  do  not  remember  whether  other  writers 
have  noticed  the  fact,  that  large  accumula- 
tions in  the  caput  coecum  occasion  piles.  I 
have  observed,  in  many  instances,  that  this 
effect  seems  to  be  produced  in  two  ways ; 
first  by  retarding  the  return  of  blood  through 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  and  secondly,  by 
determination  to  the  lower  pnrt  of  the  n*c- 
lum,  from  the  extension  of  irritation  by  con- 
lintwn*  nympnlhtf. 

These  circumstances  led  me  to  the  ohscr- 
vntion,  that  the  congestion  and  pain  of  the 
coecum  itself  are  more  effectually  diminished 
by  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  to  the 
aiutSy  than  by  a  direct  abstraction  of  blood 
over  the  region  of  the  part  affected. 


cask  or 

GLANDKKS  IN  THE  HUMAN 

SUBJECT. 


7*o  the  Editor  o/Tiik  Lanckt. 

Sim: — You  will  much  oblige  me  by  giv- 
ing insertion  to  the  following  case  of  Glan- 
ders occurring  in  the  Human  Subject,  in  an 
early  numlier  of  your  valuable  journal.  I 
am,  Sir,  yours  most  rosprr-lfiilly, 

.1.  Massky,  Surgeon. 
High  Pavement,  Nottingham, 
July  22,  IH30. 


John  Gimblk,  aged  23,  healthy  looking, 
of  middle  stature,  an  ostler  by  occupation, 
and  having  enjoyed  good  health,  had,  on  the 
20th  Mny,  been  skinning  a  horse,  which  he 
said  had  died  from  glanders.  For  a  few 
days  previously  he   had  not   been   quite 


welt,  having  suffered  from  slight  catarrh, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  him 
from  working  at  his  business.  On  the  27th 
the  left-hand  became  painful  and  stiff,  and  for 
the  three  following  days  continued  to  get 
worse,  the  hand  being  swollen,  hot,  and 
painful,  more  particularly  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  Leeches  and  poul- 
tices were  applied  to  the  part,  and  relieved 
him  a  little. 

June  2.  An  abscess  had  formed  at  this 
point,  which  his  mother  opened  with  a 
needle,  and  discharged  about  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  bloody,  purulent  matter.  In  a  day 
or  two  he  recollected  having  pricked  him- 
self over  the  part  where  the  abscess  had 
formed,  though  no  wound  was  detected.  At 
this  period  he  applied  for  medical  assistance, 
when  1  saw  him.  His  pulse  was  then  quick- 
ened, and  he  had  hcadnch,  with  slight  fe- 
brile symptoms,  but  the  wound  looked 
healthy,  and  disposed  to  heal.  He  com- 
plained of  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  limbs, 
more  particularly  of  the  larger  joints,  with 
inability  to  walk.  He  kept  In  bed  and  took 
salines,  with  calomel  purges. 

5.  Purulent  discharge  from  nostrils, 
which  frequently  becoming  dry,  he  pulled 
away  with  his  fingers,  causing  a  discharge  of 
blood.  On  the  following  days  the  head- 
ach,  with  the  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  limbs, 
continued,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  move 
in  bed. 

0.  Increased  headach;  is  dull,  drowsy; 
answers  questions  slowly ;  the  pain  and 
stiffness  of  the  joints  are  much  increased, 
particularly  on  motion ;  he  lias  had  rigors, 
pain  at  the  epigastrium,  and  much  pain  in 
the  right  knee,  on  its  outer  side ;  there  was 
In  mcfaction,  a  leaden  h  uc,  heat,  and  great  pain 
on  being  touched  :  cathartic  medicines,  with 
colchicum,  were  prescribed,  with  efferves- 
cing draughts  every  four  hours. 

10.  The  medicines  operated  freely ;  mo- 
tions very  offensive ;  twelve  leeches  to  the 
temples,  ond  continue  as  before. 

1 1.  Expresses  himself  as  feeling  much  re- 
lieved ;  alvinc  evacuations  healthy,  the 
urine  having  much  of  the  latcritious  depo- 
sit. 

12.  Much  worse ;  restless  night ;  delirious 
at  times ;  complains  much  of  headach ;  on 
different  parts  of  the  limbs  there  are  tume- 
factions, of  an  inflammatory  and  nodulated 
character ;  there  are  two  or  three  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  legs,  one  on  the  left  thigh,  and 
several  upon  the  arms;  that  on  the  right 
knee  has  increased,  and  a  larger  one  than 
the  others  hns  formed  on  the  superior  part 
of  the  head,  and  contains  (In id, accompanied 
with  an  erysipelatous  condition  of  the  iule- 
guments  of  the  left  eye  and  face.  An  erup- 
tion of  a  pustular  character  was  observed 
on  the  extremities,  chest,  and  neck;  those 
on  the  extremities  are  somewhat  larger  and 
more  distinct,  whilst  those  on  the  neck  and 
chest  are  smaller  and  clustered  together, 
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the  skin  at  that  point  presenting  a  degree  of 
redness.  The  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
had  continued  up  to  this  period,  but  now 
ceased;  pulse  ISO;  tongue  has  upon  it  a 
brown  and  dry  coating ;  bowels  open ;  mo- 
tions healthy;  head  to  be  shaved,  and  to 
hare  cold  applications  constantly  applied  to 
it  To  tako  three  grains  of  calomel  and  hal f 
a  grain  of  opium  every  four  hours,  with 
Mist.  Liq.  Ammonis  Acet. 

13.  Mas  more  delirium ;  is  sick  at  times ; 
has  raved  and  shouted  during  the  night; 
pulse  very  quick,  feeble,  and  intermitting ; 
takes  no  notice  of  surrounding  objects;  con- 
junctiva injected.  To  omit  the  calomel  and 
opium.  Take  sulphate  of  quinine  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  every  four  hours,  and  to 
have  port  wine  gruel  frequently. 

14*  Continues  to  get  worse;  pulse  per- 
ceptible, but  canuot  lie  counted  ;  low  mut- 
tering delirium.  Died  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Sectio  Cadaveris,  twehe  hours  after  death. 

The  Body  is  not  much  emaciated ;  the  parts 
most  dependent  are  livid ;  the  muscles  when 
cut  are  red  and  healthy. 

Head. — The  tumour,  on  its  superior  part, 
contained  a  table  spoonful  of  thick,  viscid, 
purulent  matter;  the  pericrauiunt  was  quite 
destroyed ;  the  sculp  covering  the  occiput 
was  thickened  considerably,  with  exudation, 
when  cut,  of  a  serous  fluid.  A  number  of 
diseased  points  were  seen,  more  particularly 
around  the  large  abscess,  of  un  opaque  yel- 
lowish colour,  of  different  degrees  of  con- 
sistency and  size,  the  larger  being  softer,  the 
others  more  cheese-like,  all  situated  be- 
neath the  pericranium,  which  was  disco- 
loured and  tender,  and  appeared  to  be  un- 
dergoing a  process  of  destruction,  for  in  tho 
larger  ones  no  pericranium  was  detectible. 
After  removing  the  skull-cap,  a  collection 
of  matter  was  found  between  the  bone  and 
dura  mater,  opposite  to  the  one  on  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  head  before  described.  Two 
small  abscesses  were  cut  into,  within  the 
structure  of  the  dura  mater,  which,  in  diffe- 
rent purl*,  was  thickened  and  discoloured, 
and  of  a  porous  character.  Nothing  more 
was  remarked,  except  general  veuous  con- 
gestion. 

Chest. — A  small  abscess  was  seen  in  the 
substance  of  the  pectoral  muscle ;  several 
others  were  discovered  between  the  skin 
and  cellular  tissue. 

The  Lungs  vr ere  healthy,  except  that  there 
was  a  number  of  small  hardened  tubercles 
in  their  substauce. 

Heart  healthy ;  half  an  ounce  of  fluid  in 
the  pericardium  ;  mucous  membrane  of  tra- 
chea and  larynx  vascular,  the  latter  most 
so ;  epiglottis  thickened ;  pharynx  contained 
a  viscid  reddish  secretion,  ulcerated  in  some 
points.  Decided  ulceration  was  evident  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  uvula  and  velum 
pendulum-palati,  having  a  worm-eaten  ap- 


pearance. Esophagus  vascular.  Stomach, 
towards  its  pyloric  extremity  and  greater 
curvature,  of  a  very  dark  red  colour.  Other 
organs  healthy. 


TARTAR  EMETIC  IN  FEVER. 

MISTAKES  AND  MUAITSKllKNiSloMS  UP   l»R. 

UKAVtiS. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tuz  Lancet. 

Si  a : — Permit  mo  through  the  medium  of 
your  Journal  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
a  case  of  measles,  published  iu  the  last,  or 
July,  number  of  the  Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  by  Dr.  Graves,  a  gentle- 
roan  well  known  and  of  acknowledged 
respectability  and  talents.  The  cast:  nl- 
litded  to  was  attended  by  me  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  in  its  progress  1  had  the 
advantage  of  Dr.  i J.'s  assistance  in  consulta- 
tion. I  find,  with  much  regret,  that  Dr. 
Graves  has  introduced  my  name  into  his 
report  of  the  case,  without  communicating 
with  roe,  and  has  fallen  into  some  mistakes, 
which  I  feel  myself  called  on,  in  my  own 
vindication,  to  correct.  It  maybe  observed 
that  Dr.  G.  attributes  tho  entire  merit  of  tho 
successful  termination  of  this  case  to  a 
medicine  suggested  by  him,  vix.,iwo  gruiiiM 
of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  of  which  a  table-spoonful,  or  an 
eighth  of  a  grain,  was  given  every  half  hour. 
This,  in  fact,  is  a  common  diaphoretic,  which, 
under  the  name  of  "antimonial  solution," 
we  are  almost  daily  in  the  habit  of  prescrib- 
ing at  the  Fever  Hospital,  in  all  fevers  of 
high  excitement,  but  jMirticulurly  iu  inflam- 
matory fevers,  that  class  to  which  measles 
belongs.    Dr.  G.,  after  stating  that  I  had 

{ironouncedthe  case  to  be  "  hopeless/'  when 
le  was  called  in,  iu  which  I  assure  him  he 
is  mistaken,  as  no  symptoms  ever  existed  in 
the  case  which  could  warrant  so  unqualified 
a  prognosis, proceeds  to  make  the  following 
statement: — "Dr.  O'ltricu  expressed  tome, 
in  the  strongest  IcruiM,  his  gratification  iintl 
surprise  (!)  i\t  the  striking  mid  beneliciul 
application  of  a  remedy  which  he  had  never 
before  neen  used  in  like  circumstances."  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  Dr.  Graves  that  he  has 
mistaken  and  misinterpreted  my  words  and 
feelings  on  this  occasion,  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner;  had  I  expressed  myself 
in  the  manner  here  described,  I  should  have 
pronounced  a  falsehood  and  a  libel  on 
myself,  which  is  not  probable.  Indeed  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  and 
regret,  that  a  physician  of  such  high  respect- 
ability as  Dr.  Graves,  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  this  species  of  egotism  and 
self-praise,  which,  even  if  the  statement 
were  well  founded,  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  him.  I  declare  that  I  have  seen  tartar 
emetic  used,  and  have  used  it  myself,  in 
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cases  similar  to  the  case  alluded  to ;  that  is, 
in  inflammatory  feverattended  with  delirium, 
and  I  consider  its  exhibition  as  merely  the 
routine  practice.  Tim  practice  of  giving 
tnrtar  emetic  in  large  doscn,  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  first  introduced  by  Kasori,  and 
more  widely  di (Fused  by  the  highest  au- 
thority, thill  of  Ijiumiiipc,  is  now  heroine  an 
ordinary  practice,  familiar  to  every  practi- 
tioner in  this  country,  but  its  application  as 
a  remedial  agent  to  the  advanced  stage  of 
typhoid  fever,  is  certainly  a  more  novel, 
and,  I  must  say,  a  more  doubtful  practice, 
and  requiring  very  strong  evidence,  peculiar 
to  itself ;  and  it  is  a  question  which,  in  my 
opinion,  receives  very  little  supporter  illus- 
tml  ion  from  the  cM'ects  of  the  remedy  in  u 
ease  of  measles,  a  widely  different  disease. 
I  heg  it  to  be  understood  that  1  impute 
nothing  to  Dr.  (2.  but  mistake  and  misappre- 
hension, and  my  only  motive  for  obtruding 
these  observations  on  the  public,  is  to 
vindicate  myself  from  the  imputed  ignorance 
of  a  very  common  practice,  which  Dr. 
<»ra\cs's  statement  implies.  1  lime  the 
houour  to  bo,  &r.,  &c. 

John  O'Hkikn,  M.l>. 
IMivsieinn  to  the  l-V\er  Hospital, 
Dublin,  July  2,  1 830.  Cork  Street. 


QUACKERY. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tiif.  Lancet. 

Sir: — Quackery  may  easily  be  put  flown 
by  the  medical  profession,  and  1  will  give 
the  respectable  members  of  it  my  gratuitous 
services  after  September,  in  accomplishing 
this  object,  by  sending  men  with  boards 
to  the  streets  where  the  quacks  reside, 
having  written  on  them  "  Beware  of  Igno- 
rant Quacks,  who  will  Pick  your  Pocket, 
Injure  your  constitution,  and  perhaps  Poi- 
son you  outright."  I  f  the  respectable  mem  - 
bers  of  the  profession,  from  the  highest 
downward,  were  to  give  a  trifle  annually, 
for  two  or  three  years,  to  pay  the  bearers  of 
the  boards,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there 
will  soon  be  no  quacks  in  sight,  and  they 
will  put  much  money  into  their  own  pockets. 
Let  them  send  their  subscriptions  to  some 
suitable  place,  and  every  week  I  will  send 
the  head  of  the  board  l>earerj  to  the  fund- 
holder  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  week's 
pay  for  the  men.  They  should  receive  Is. 
or  Is.  fld.  a  day,  and  an  extra  sixpence  on 
Sunday,  as  Sunday  is  the  quack's  harvest, 
for  the  week  labourer  on  that  day  hns 
money,  and  goes  to  the  quack,  bemuse  he 
thinks  it  a  cheap  shop,  though  these  mis- 
creants really  charge  most  of  them  a  much 
higher  fee  than  would  the  respectable  sur- 
geon or  apothecary. 

Some  time  ago  I  took  lodgings  at  a  quack 
chemist's  at  the  West  Knd.     lie  also  had  a 
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quack  shop  in  another  street,  dealing  whole- 
sale in  quack  establishments  as  he  told  me' 
and  which  I  ascertained  to  be  the  case. 
His  father  lived  there  with  him,  in  the 
capacity  of  what  is  called  a  quack  lawyer. 
This  young  man  was  sharp  and  cunning, 
a  great  frequenter  of  gambling  houses, — • 
nightly,  1  believe,  if  he  had  money.  He 
admitted  to  me  that  he  won  the  money  at  a 
gambling  house,  with  which  he  opened  his 
shop.  He  told  me  that  he  made  up 
Morison's  pills,  and  had  sold  them  whole- 
sale, that  he  also  made  up  James's  powders, 
and  almost  every  description  of  patent 
medicine  that  is  much  used,  and  that  he  got 
a  good  living  while  the  profession  starved. 
1  reported  him  long  since  to  Morison's 
agents.  1  was  in  his  shop  when  a  foreigner 
came  into  buy  some  article  to  cure  himself; 
however  the  latter  he  was  not  allowed  to 
do,  but  frightened  as  to  his  health,  when 
the  quack  carried  him  into  his  parlour,  and 
made  him  purchase  medicines  to  the  amount 
of  Ss.  Gd.,  and  then  boasted  to  me  of  his 
cleverness.  About  this  time  a  woman  camo 
for  a  penny-worth  of  fJodfrry's  cordial,  or 
some  such  thing,  but  he  hail  none,  but  ho 
kept  her  cup  mid  the  penny,  and  said,  Come 
in  live  minutes.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
fellow  boiled  a  little  sugar  and  water  and 
opium  together,  and  gave  to  her,  to  be 
administered  to  a  child  three  days  old. 

Just  before  1  left,  a  clergyman,  a  very  in- 
telligent man,  and  an  acquaintance  of  my 
own,  entered  to  buy  some  trifling  article ; 
and,  although  the  shameless  miscreant  saw 
us  shake  hands  as  old  friends,  he  said,  "you 
have  got  a  woezing ;  you  had  better  let  me 
prescribe  for  yon  ;" — bnt  the  offer  was  re- 
jected. The  miscreant  thought,  then,  "  ho 
had  better  be  careful,  as  he  looked  as  though 
he  had  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head." 
This  caused  my  frieud  to  laugh  heartily  at 
the  fellow's  barefaced  roguery.  The  quack, 
by  his  laugh,  discovered  that  he  had  lost  a 
tooth,  and  then  1  said  he  was  a  dentist ;  and 
in  a  twinkle,  he  had  a  jaw,  with  teeth  in  it, 
in  his  hand,  which  he  said  he  had  made  for 
a  lady  !     •  •  ♦  • 

I  have  been  twenty  years  a  medical  man 
in  India,  where  1  have  fought  the  battles  of 
the  ill-treated  sick  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
others  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service. 
I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect  for  your  talents 
as  Kditor  of  The  Lancet,  and  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  your  obedient 

C.  Jones,  M.R.C.S.L. 
10,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square, 
July  23, 1830. 

V  We  have  thought  it  better  to  omit  the 
concluding  statements  in  our  Correspon- 
dent's letter. 


SO 
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SOURCES  OP  THE  VENEREAL 
DISEASE. 


7b  the  Editor  of  Tun  Lancet. 

Sir  :  I  should  feci  obliged  by  your  inser- 
tion of  the  following  further  illustration  of 
my  views  on  the  venereal  disease,  which  I 
purpose  following  up  at  an  early  opportu- 
nity.   1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  Eaoli. 

Cheapside,  July  25, 1836. 


Obtervation  1.— A  gentleman  consulted 
me  for  the  cure  of  a  discharge  which  had 
annoyed  him  for  n  fortnight;  it  was  un- 
attended by  pain  or  Inflammation ;  he  in* 
formed  me  also  that  he  had  not  abstained 
from  connection  with  his  wife,  as  "  he  knew 
it  could  not  possibly  bo  diteate."  Being  his 
family  attendant,  1  was  aware  that  his  wife 
was  the  subject  of  leucorrhosa. 

Obi.  2.— Within  a  few  days  of  this  occur- 
rence, and  whilo  the  caso  was  fresh  in  my 
memory,  another  gentleman  called  upon 
me,  with  three  or  four  ugly-looking  super- 
ficial sores  on  the  prepuce.  Ho  htutcd  that 
ho  was  a  married  tnu.ii,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  contracted  disease,  unless  from 
the  watercloset,  which  was  common  to  him- 
self and  his  clerks.  Inquiry  elicited  that  his 
wife  was  the  subject  of  lcucorrheca,  from 
which  she  occasionally  suffered  much,  al- 
though her  general  health  was  pretty  good. 
Before  many  months  hail  elapsed,  other  cases 
hail  come  under  my  observation,  in  which 
sometimes  a  dischurge,  sometime*  an  ex- 
coriation, or  sores,  or,  in  some  instances, 
lioth,  were  the  result  of  sexual  connection, 
and  this  too  in  parties  far  above  suspicion ; 
this  led  me  to  inquire  more  particularly 
into  the  nature  of  these  hitherto  mysterious 
consequences  of  sexual  connection,  and  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  fur,  ami  in 
what  respect,  they  (Uttered  essentially  from 
common  venereal  disease. 

Obt,  3. — The  next  case  that  attracted  my 
attention  particularly,  was  that  of  a  young 
gentleman  who,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  had 
had  impure  connection  with  a  "  woman 
of  the  town,"  during  the  period  of  her 
menstruation ;  the  irritation  originally  fol- 
lowing this  connection  was  high,  and  con- 
siderably aggravated  by  taking  "  Frank's 
Specific"  for  nine  days  previous  to  his  ap- 
plying to  me ;  my  patient,  who  was  quite  it 
novice  in  these  matters,  and  who  had  seen 
the  flaming  advertisements  of  its  cllicacy, 
thought  it  would  cure  all  venereal  diseases, 
and  so  purchased  it.  The  point,  however, 
which  is  worthy  of  observation  in  this  case 
is,  that  in  five  weeks  it  was  followed  by  an 


eruption  (confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
elbow  and  knee)  of  "  white  scalv  spots," 
which,  from  the  beauty  of  their  lamina,  I 
have  called  *'  lepra  argentea,*'  in  contia- 
distinction  to  the  copper-coloured  lepra 
(generally  considered  as  diagnostic  of  its 
specific  character). 

Of  this  form  of  lepra  1  have  observed 
several  cases,  and  in  all  (with  ono  excep- 
tion) the  primary  symptoms  were  iniid. 
Indeed,  the  severity  of  the  above  caso  may 
fairly  be  attributed— 1st,  to  neglect;  2ndly, 
to  habit  of  body  j  and,  3rdly,  to  being  un- 
accustomed to  sexual  intercourse,  or,  in 
other  words,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
poison.  Dr.  Adams  truly  observes,  "  The 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  secondary  symp- 
toms seems  to  arise  from  our  associating  so 
much  the  idea  of  copper  spots  in  the  skin 
with  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis." 

If  we  examine  the  works  of  Hunter  and 
Abernethy,  we  shall  find  that  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  venereal  disease,  is  materially  confirmed. 
The  former  tinder  the  sections  "  on  ulcera- 
tion resembling  chancres,"  and  **  Excoria- 
tion of  the  glans  and  prepuce,"  has  evi- 
dently alluded  to  loucorrhiual  sores,  al- 
though, as  has  previously  licen  observed, 
Mr.  Hunter  was  ignorant  of  the  production 
of  a  sore  by  the  matter  of  lcticorrhtra ;  thn 
ett'eeis  were  observed,  hut  tlio  cause  was 
unknown ;  the  belief  in  the  mysterious  ori- 
gin of  tho  venereal  poUon  alone  prevented 
this  great  man  from  arriving  at  a  correct 
view  of  their  nntuic :  "  Whether,"  says  he, 
"  this  complaint  ever  arises  from  a  venereal 
cause  i*  not  certain,  as  it  often  takes  place 
where  there  never  has  been  any  venereal 
taint." — page  1147. 

Hut  the  most  interesting  awes  nro  those 
related  by  Mr.  Abernethy  under  the  denomi- 
nation of"  pseudo-syphilis."  lie  observes, 
"  As  it  has  occurred  to  me  very  frequently 
to  meet  with  such  cases,  and  as  the  neces- 
sity for  discriminating  them  from  venereal 
diseases  appears  to  inc  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, 1  shall  prosccuto  this  subject  by 
relating  some  unequivocal  cases  of  diseases 
rcscmbliug  syphilis,  and  which,  however, 
were  not  so,  provided  it  hu  admitted  that 
syphilis  docs  tiot  spontaneously  get  well 
without  the  aid  of  medicine." 

Although  1  am  free  to  believe  it  possible, 
that  local  irritation  alone,  in  peculiar  con- 
stitutions, will  give  rise  to  many  if  not  all 
the  symptoms  of  venereal  disease,  yet  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  may  he  traced  as 
having  followed  a  breach  of  surface  on  some 
part  of  the  genital  organs,  nnd  are  there- 
fore explicable  upon  this  new  theory  of  the 
venereal  disease.  In  a  paper  like  the  pre- 
sent, nnd  upon  a  subject  of  such  magnitude, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  full,  free, 
and  fair  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  its 
views.  The  following  case,  which  I  select 
from    Mr.  Abernethy'*  work  on  pseudo- 
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syphilis,  and  which,  "  strange  to  Bay,**  was 
related  to  prove  the  very  opposite  opinion 
to  that  for  which  I  am  contending,  briefly 
embodies  and  illustrates  my  own  ideas. 

"  A  gentleman,  lately  married,  complain- 
ed to  his  surgeon  of  a  running  from  the 
urethra,  which  so  strikingly  resembled  a 
venereal  gonorrhoea,  that  the  latter  could  not 
bnt  ascribe  it  to  infection.  He  had  after- 
wards a  swelling  of  the  prepuce,  and  sores 
on  the  part,  which  confirmed  the  surgeon  in 
his  opinion,  and  produced  a  kind  of  dissen- 
sion between  his  patient  and  him ;  the  one 
affirming  that  the  disease  was  venereal,  the 
other  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  so,  as  his 
wife  had  no  disease,  and  he  had  had  connec- 
tion with  no  other  woman.  The  effect  of 
this  litigation  was,  that  the  surgeon  could 
not  urge  the  taking  mercury,  nor  would  the 
patient  require  tho  administration  of  that 
medicine ;  though  a  bubo,  sore  throat,  and 
eruptions  succeeded,  which  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  similar  complaints  of  a 
syphilitic  nature,  but  all  of  which  sponta- 
neously got  well." 

On  another  case,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature,  Mr.  A.  observes,  "  This  gentleman 
was  liable  to  have  sores  break  out  sponta- 
neously on  the  prepuce;  they  got  well 
readily  by  bathing  them  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  zincum  vitriolatnm ;  and  1  believe 
that  persons  who  have  naturally  an  irrita- 
ble state  of  the  prepuce,  arc  most  obnoxious 
to  such  affections.  We  must  not,  however, 
impute  the  occurrence  of  these  peculiar 
sores  to  mere  irritability,  but  to  tome  specific 
contagion" 

"  The  discharge  from  the  urethra  in  such 
cases  in  not  considerable,  nor  attended  with 
much  inflammation  or  chordec,  nor  docs  it 
increase  in  violence;  it  may,  therefore,  be 
easily  distinguished  from  common  gonor- 
rhoea and  its  varieties." 

Frequent  exposure  to  the  venereal  poison 
very  much  diminishes  the  susceptibility  to 
its  action.  Mr.  Hunter  has  related  one  or 
two  remarkable  instances  of  this  nature ; 
and  Professor  Kicord  of  the  Hopital  ties  Ve- 
neriens,  in  Vans,  has  observed  cases  of  a 
similar  kind.  Amongst  them  he  relates  the 
case  of  a  courtezan,  who  received  only  a 
limited  number  of  lovers,  but  whenever  an 
old  lover  left,  or,  rather,  a  new  one  was  ad- 
mitted to  her  company,  he  invariably  caught 
a  severe  clap,  and  afterwards  continued  his 
connection  with  impunity.  The  other  lovers 
having  previously  had  their  inoculation, 
were  perfectly  healthy.  Other  cases  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  where  a 
female  hits  indicted  a  gnttotrluva,  without 
her  having  any  perceptible  dujcharge  or 
disease.  In  some  of  these  cases  1  am  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  the  gonorrhoea  has 
originated  in  the  male  from  sexual  connec- 
tion at  the  immediate  commencement  or 
termination  of  her  menstruation.  A  com- 
mon sense  of  delicacy,  nay,  decency,  at  well 


as  conjugal  quietude,  combined  or  sepa- 
rately, render  such  a  'case  comparatively 
uncommon  in  domestic  life,  although  1  have 
met  with  many.  In  other  cases  I  have 
known  a  married  woman  inflict  a  smart 
gonorrhtca  upon  a  third  person,  while  her 
husband  continued  his  connection  with  im- 
punity. It  is  here,  however,  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  although  gonorrhoea  occurs  in 
different  degrees  of  severity,  from  the  very 
mild  and  simple,  as  described  by  Aber- 
ncthy,  to  the  severe  and  contagious,  known 
as  "  venereal  gonorrhoea ;"  yet  the  majority 
of  cases,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  will  come 
under  one  of  the  above  divisions,  strongly 
diagnosticated  by  tho  projKjrty  of  conta- 
gion, generally  if  not  exclusively  peculiar 
to  the  severe  form. 

Again,  if  it  be  easy  to  show  how  gonor- 
rhoea has  originated,  it  is  not  a  whit  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  sores  or 
breaches  of  surface,  since  the  very  same 
cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  one,  also  pro- 
duces the  other,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
their  occurrence  separately  or  simultane- 
ously. This  theory  also  unfolds  many  occult 
phenomena  hitherto  thoroughly  inexplica- 
ble, the  part  of  it  proving  that  "  the  effect 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  cause." 
This  simple  proposition  at  once  unties  the 
Gordian  knot  which  Hunter,  Adams,  Aber- 
ncthy,  Bell,  aud  a  host  of  others,  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  loosen.  The  one 
party  believing  in  two  distinct  poisons, 
found  great  difficulty  in  explaining  how  it 
wa*,  that  chancre  was  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
in  the  urethra;  the  op]»osito  party,  or  those 
who  believed  in  their  idontity,  were  puzzled 
to  account  for  tho  non-appearance  of  se- 
condary symptoms  after  gonorrhoea  and 
gonorrheal  excoriation. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  briefly  to  al- 
lude to  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced 
against  the  belief  in  one  poison  only. 

1st.  That  the  poison  which  produces  the 
clap  docs  never,  like  that  of  chancres,  pro- 
duce any  venereal  symptoms,  in  the  mass, 
or  lues  itself. 

2ndly.  That  the  poison  of  the  clap  never 
produces  chancres,  and  that  the  poison  of 
chancres  never  produces  a  clap. 

The  answer  to  tho  first  objection  is,  that 
there  is  rarely  a  breach  of  surface,  without 
which,  the  poison  even  of  the  boaconitrictor 
and  other  poisonous  reptiles  produces  no 
constitutional  or  local  effect.  Even  the 
matter  of  chancre,  has  liccn  taken  into  tho 
stomach  with  perfect  impunity ;  for  which 
sec  Hunter.  Clap,  however,  is  sometimes: 
followed  by  secondary  symptoms. 

Secontlly.  The  poison  which  produces  the 
clap,  and  the  poison  of  the  clap  as  well  as  of 
chancre,  aro  not  necessarily  the  same;  the 
effect,  as  1  have  previously  shown,  is  not 
the  same  as  the  cause.  A  woman  with  a 
discharge  which  is  perfectly  Innocuous  to 
herself,  can,  and  does,  Inflict  a  gonorrhoea 
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upon  the  tnale,or  ■nros.oithor  simultaneously 
or  separately.  Of  course,  the  more  acrid 
the  discharge,  the  more  severe  will  ho  the 
result,  the  habits  of  body  and  susceptibility 
being  the  snuie.  Another  application  of  the 
above,  is  to  those  cases  especially  where 
gonorrhoea  and  chancre  occur  from  a  single 
connection;  thoso  who  believe  in  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  po'woiw,  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain this  Ay  stating,  that  the  poisons  might 
he  hft  fa  the  vagina  from  a  previous  eon- 
ncctiuu;  indeed  it  ha*  been  asuertcil  that  a 
healthy  woman  hat  communicated  the  disease, 
when  it  could  only  have  arisen  from  this  cause. 
Having  proved  by  a  narration  of  facts  (for 
in  medicine  1  shall  take  nothing  for  granted), 
that  a  mild  discharge  (speaking  compara- 
tively) inflicts  both  mild  sores  and  a  mild 
gonorrhoea,  I  would  ask,  will  the  merest 
tyro  require  to  be  told,  that  a  severe  dis- 
charge will  produce  a  severe  sore  and  a 
severe  gonorrhoea  ? 

Then  why  have  recourse  to  hypothesis  ? 
Why  appeal  to  the  imagination  when  the 
fact  stares  us  in  the  face  ?  It  has  hitherto 
been  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  production  of  one  poison ;  it  surely  can- 
not  lighten  our  darkness  to  sttpposo  that 
there  aro  two. 

The  jioison  it  is  said  might  bo  left  by  a 
previous  connection,  and  within  a  short  time, 
1  presume,  of  course ;  that  is,  ajtreriumt  con- 
nection might  have  taken  place,  the  individual 
might  have  had  a  gonorrhoea  or  sores,  and 
such  a  gonorrJtcea  or  sores  might  have  been 
contagious.  As  to  a  healthy  woman  com- 
municating disease  in  this  way  (it  is  ad- 
mitted that  she  has  connection  with  two 
separate  individuals,  a  strong  argument 
truly  in  favour  of  the  healthy  character  of 
her  mucous  membrane),  I  claim  no  credit 
for  the  discovery  that  a  woman  may  be 
tolerably  healthy  and  yet  have  a  very  un- 
healthy vagina. — Vide  Abemethg  and  Dr. 
Adams's  2nd  Edition  of  Hunter. 

Thirdly.  That  mercury  never  contributes 
to,  nor  accelerates  the  cure  of,  a  clap ;  but 
that,  on  tho  contrary,  every  Menorrhagia 
may  bo  certainly  cured  without  mercury, 
and  without  the  danger  of  leaving  a  hies 
behind.  If  the  non-introduction  of  the 
matter  locally  bo  admitted,  in  other  words, 
if  gonorrluca  be  only  an  altered  action,  not 
an  entirely  new  action,  but  such  an  action 
as  is  more  or  less  a  consequence  of  any  irri- 
tating application  to  the  urethra,  and  for 
this  I  have  contonded,  then  it  follows,  that 
the  truth  of  the  above  may  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  belief  in  the  identity  of 
the  poisons. 

Fourthly.  That  if  the  matter  of  gonor- 
rhoea and  that  of  chancre  were  of  the  same 
nature,  we  must  admit,  that  a  person  with  a 
chancre  only,  can  communicate  to  another, 
not  only  every  symptom  of  pox  but  of 
gonorrhoea ;  and  that  another  with  gonor- 
rhoea only  can  give  to  all  with  whom  he 


may  have  connection,  chancres,  with  their 
various  consequonces.  This  ought,  indeed, 
to  be  a  frequent  occurrence,  whereas  all 
allow  that  it  is  even  in  appearance  rare. 

1  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  that  gonor- 
rhoea! and  chancroiis  matter  are  the  same, 
but  I  do  contend  that  the  nature  of  the 
cause  is  the  same  in  both.  The  only  ueces- 
sary  admission  then  is,  that  the  samo  woman 
who  inflicts  a  venereal  gmiorrluca,  might 
also  inflict  chancres ;  1  shall  illustrate  this 
from  "Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary:" — 
"  Vigaroux  mentions  an  instance,  in  which 
six  young  Frenchmen  had  connection  with 
the  same  woman  one  after  tho  other.  The 
first  and  fourth,  in  the  order  of  connection, 
had  chancres  and  buboes,  tho  second  and 
third  gonorrhoea,  the  fifth  chancre,  and  the 
sixth  buba :  and  Dr.  Hcnncii,  who  refers  to 
this  case,  mentions  a  similar  one,  in  which 
the  first  person  escaped,  the  second  had  true 
chancres  and  elevated  sores,  and  the  third 
gonorrhoea.  The  connection  took  place 
within  an  hour." 

Fifthly.  That  if  the  poison  be  the  same 
In  both  diseases,  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  parts  most  exposed,  such  as  the  glans 
&c,  are  the  least  diseased  ?  Simply  because 
these  parts  are  covered  by  a  continuation 
of  common  integument,  but  which  is  hero 
extremely  thin,  or,  in  all  probability,  infec- 
tion could  hardly  ever  take  place.  Agaiu, 
tho  furrow  immediately  behind  and  around 
the  glans,  affords  a  more  secure  resting- 
place  for  the  poison,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  more  moist.  Patients  in  whom  the 
frenum  is  long,  or  who  have  partial  phy- 
mosis,  are  from  this  cause  more  liable  to 
contract  disease  than  those  iu  whom  the 
glans  is  constantly  exposed.  The  com- 
paratively greater  frequency  of  gonorrhua 
admits  of  easy  explanation,  since  the  mu- 
cous membrane  being  constantly  moist,  the 
poison  is  directly  applied  to  the  part. 
Hence,  also,  the  earlier  occurrence  ot  go- 
norrhoea after  connection. 

Sixthly.  Tho  experiment  by  Mr.  Bell, 
who  took  matter  from  a  chancre  on  tho 
glans  penis,  and  introduced  it  into  the  ure- 
thra, on  the  ]M>int  of  a  probe,  the  result  was 
not  gonorrhoea,  but  chancre. 

Tho  production  of  a  chancre  in  the  ura- 
thra,  as  stated  above,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  a  very  singular  fact,  mid  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  apparently  be  accounted 
for  is,  by  supposing  that  the  point  of  the 
probe  might  possibly  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially pierce  the  membrane  lining  the  ure- 
thra, in  which  case  a  breach  of  surface 
being  made,  "venereal  irritation"  might 
take  place.  The  most  extraordinary  part 
of  the  experiment  appears  to  be  this,  that 
whether  we  endeavour  to  explain  it  upon 
the  opinion  of  one  or  two  poisons,  diflicul- 
tics  present  themselves  equally  on  both 
sides.  Admitting  the  opinion  of  two  sepa- 
rate poisons,  then,  how  is  it  possible  to  re- 
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concile  this  with  the  fact,  that  chancre*  have 
tcarcely  ever  (\f  ever)  been  teen  in  the 
urethra,  at  a  contcqnence  of  sexual  inter' 
court* ;  or,  why  should  the  poison  of  go- 
norrhoea be  more  capable  of  entering  the 
urethra,  than  the  poison  of  chancre  ? 

Seventhly.  Another  experiment,  by  the 
same  gentleman,  of  gonorrheal  matter  in- 
troduced between  the  prepuce  and  the 
glans,  producing  merely  inflammation,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  slight  discharge,  which  disap- 
peared in  two  or  thrco  days. 

After  what  ban  been  stated  it  will  appear 
I  bat  this  experiment  is  not  necessarily  of 
any  value. 

I  mil  anxiou*  lo  notice  :tn  objection  which 
In*  been  advanced  by  sonic  of  tuy  ninlicnl 
friends.    "  If  your  theory  be  correct,"  say 
they,  "  how  docs  it  happen  that  secondary 
symptoms  never  occur  in  married  life,  since 
so  large  a  jwrtion  of  females  labour  under 
leucorrrnra?    Wo  will  admit  that  lcucor- 
rlitra  may  inflict  a  discharge  and  excoria- 
tions upon  the  m;ilc,  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  an  excoriation   and  a 
chancre."     And   is  there  not  also  a  wide 
difference  between  the  life  and  habits  of  a 
modest  female  and  that  of  a  common  pros- 
titute ?    Rest  assured  there  arc  more  things 
connected  with  leucorrhaal  discharge  than 
arc  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  present  philosophy. 
But  is  it  certain  that  very  mild  secondary 
symptom 8  do  not  take  place  ?    Let  any  one 
who  is  strong  in  this  belief,  peruse  atten- 
tively   Abernethy    on    "Pseudo-Syphilis/' 
and  Dr.  Wallace's  lecture  in  Tna  Lancet 
for  May  7th,  18>6,  although  the  cases  there 
related  arc  very  far,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
from  proving  the  learned  lecturer's  position, 
"  that  the  exanthematous  group  of  venereal 
eruptions  is    produced  by  secondary  mat- 
ter, or  by  matter  originally  derived  from 
the  common    pustular   primary  sore,  and 
subsequently  modified  by  passing  through 
the  system." 

To  conclude,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  do- 
cline,  at  once  and  entirely,  all  further  no- 
tice of  anonymous  communications;  if  my 
opinions  be  not  based  on  sound  philosophi- 
cal grounds,  then  let  them  be  refuted  in  a 
workmanlike  manner:  explain  away  the 
facts  which  constitute  my  proposition,  deny 
the  propositions,  or,  lastly,  the  extent  of  my 
deduction.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then,  I 
opine,  the  theory  is  safe. 
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•'  HONOUR  AND  RESPECTABILITY  w 
OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir  :  I  am  an  obscure  country  practi- 
tioner, residing  not  a  hundred  miles  (as  the 
newspapers  say)  from  Manchester.  As  I 
do  not  regularly  see  the  medical  journals,  I 
was  a  little  elated  the  other  day  at  hearing 
for  the  first  time  of  the  great  doings  that 
were  to  bo  effected  at  that  emporium  of 
cotton,  slave* labour,  and  smoke.  I  allude 
of  course  to  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
M  alien  I  Association.  Upon  inquiring  into 
the  particular  objects  of  this  body,  j  was 
informed  that  it  had  been  instituted  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  and  respectability  of  tbc 
profession  iu  the  provinces,  ct  cetera. 

Now,  Sir,  you  must  know  that  a  country 
practitioner  has  plenty  of  time  to  think  dur- 
ing his  long  ami  solitary  rides.  I  often  think 
then,  mid  sometimes  get  some  very  dismal 
thoughts  into  my  head.    1  am  particularly 
annoyed  by  the  arrogant,  paltry,  and  offen- 
sive conduct  of  some  brother  practitioners 
in  my  neighbourhood.  These  men  are  older 
than  myself,  and  somehow  or  other  they 
contrive  to  keep  me  at  a  very  respectful 
distance,  not  only  from  themselves,  but, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  from  all  tho 
best  practice  likewise.    I  am  a  very  quirt 
inoffensive  person,  exceedingly  backward  to 
intrude  myself  anywhere.    1  have  always 
been  taught,  and  really  have  entertained 
the  notion,  that  ours  is  a  very  liberal  and 
honourable  profession,  and  that  it  requires 
nothing  but  a  perseverance  in  a  straight- 
forward honest  course,  in  order  to  ensure 
certain,  if  not  splendid  success.  That  success 
has  been  denied  to  me.  1  have  gone  on  plod- 
ding for  some  years  in  this  manner.    Jt  is 
true  1  have  just  preserved  myself  from  starv- 
ing, and  have  not  yet  been  compelled  to 
apply  for  the  offico  of  resident  surgeon  to 
the  Poor-house  .At  present  I  am  preserved 
from  this  last  indignity;   and  in  the  year 
which  has  just  passed,  my  receipts  have  been 
slightly  increased,  by  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen shillings,  over  that  of  any  former  one. 
I  will  not  divulge  the  actual  amount,  fearful 
that  some  half-starved  brother  might  flatter 
himself  that  there  was  still  room  for  him  to 
pick  up  a  few  of  the  spare  crumbs  that  fall 
from    the   tables    of   my    more    fortunate 
brethren.    The  principal  of  these  has  got 
the  parson,  tho  squire,  and  the  schoolmaster 
to  join  him  in  an  attempt  to  get  up  in  the 
parish  a  Dispensary  for  the  treatment, — the 
gratuitous  treatment,— of  that  class  of  tho 
people  out  of   whom  my  bread  is  chiefly 
gleaned.    Not  content  with  this,  the  fellows, 
laying   aside    their  supercilious  airy,    and 
putting  on  a  bland  smile  for  the  occasion, 
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have  bad  the  impudence  to  ask  me  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  support  of  this  monstrous 
scheme  for  mining  me  outright.  I  was  sick- 
ened. 1  had  not  the  heart  to  express  the 
sentiments,  the  feelings,  which  were  fer- 
menting within  mc.  So  I  quiotly  declined, 
as  they  expected. 

Well,  Sir,  the  moment  I  heard  of  this  As- 
sociation, which  was  to  promote  the  honour 
and  respectability  of  tho  profession,  my  spi- 
rits became  elevated.  1  thought  1  saw  in 
prospect  a  means  of  effecting  something  by 
the  agency  of  the  enlightened  individuals 
who  had  apparently  undertaken  a  crusade 
against  all  that  is  mean,  tyrannical,  and  un- 
just in  the  profession,  and,  full  of  hope,  I 
determined  upon  making  a  journey  to  Man- 
chester, and  stating  my  case,  in  order  that 
if  I  could  not  benefit  myself  I  might  at  least 
prevent  the  extension  of  that  vile  system 
which  seems  to  be  just  on  the  ovo  of  over- 
whelming me  with  destruction. 

With  this  view  1  drew  up  a  paper,  stating 
my  grievance  in  plain  terms,  and  repaired 
with  it  to  the  house  of  a  professional  friend 
in  that  town,  expecting  his  support  of  my 
scheme.  Upon  hearing  my  statement  he 
burst  into  a  laugh. 

41  My  dear  fellow,"  quoth  ho,  "  I  sco  you 
are  tho  same  simplo  chap  with  whom  1  used 
to  discuss  Utopian  schemes  ten  years  ago  at 
(iraiugor's.    Jiclicvo  mc,  if  you  had  lived  in 
Manchester,  instead  of  dreaming  away  your 
existence  in  the  country,  you  would  not 
have  given  yourself  the  trouble  of  drawing 
up  this  statement.    Why  positively,  if  you 
were  to  attempt  to  read  such  a  paper,  you 
would  be  treated  as  the  veriest  simpleton 
that  had  ever  quaked  at  Ajvothccaiica'  Hall. 
This  sort  of  tiling  is  what  all  tht'-su  Asso- 
ciators  arc  aiming  at.    There  is  hardly  a 
member  amongst  them  who  is  not  now,  or 
has  not  endeavoured  to  be,  or  is  not  in  ex- 
pectation  of  being,  connected  with  some 
scheme  of  the  kind  from  which  you  are  suf- 
fering.   Such    plans    abound   here.    They 
form  a  part  of  the  system  by  which  one  set 
keeps  down  the  other,  as  in  your  own  case. 
J  have  been  as  great  a  snftcrcr  as  yourself. 
My  patients  aro  thus  kindly  attended  to  hy 
these  gratuitous  schemers  as  well  as  yours. 
1  will  tell  you  a  caso  in  point,  which  oc- 
curred the  other  day  to  me.    '  1  am  very 
sorry,  sir,'  said  one  of  my  patients,  *  but 
master  has  sent  me  a  recommendation  to 
the  Royal  Humbug  Hospital,  where  we  are 
to  be  attended  by  Doctor  Device.    A  nice 
man   they  say  he  is,  and  belongs  to  the 
Royal  Certificate  School,  to  which  master 
subscribes  five  shillings  a  year ;  and  us  our 
Jane  has  got  her  last  satiu  bonnet  and  silk 
parasol  to  pay  for,  I  thought  there  would 
bo  no  harm  in  accepting  it.    Not  that  \vc 
are  at  all  dissatisfied  with  you,  sir.'    '  Oh, 
no,  I  dare  say  not.1 "    And  so  the  money 
which  I  ought  to  have  is  kindly  transferred 
to  the  miUiner.    For  this  there  seems  to  be 


no  remedy.    The  profession  aro  ready,  by 
the  dozen,  to  leap  into  these  nests,  so  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  overturning  the  system. 
Imagine,  then,  what  a  look  we  should  have 
from  Dr.  11.,  and  his  colleague  Mr.  T.,  on 
the  presentation  of  your  paper.    You  have 
ntado  n  mistake.    It  is  not  this  particular 
kind  of  houour  and  resficctability  that  Uicno 
gentlemen  deal  with.    They  ascended  for 
the  most  part  to  their  own  present  eminent 
situations  by  tho  very  contrivances  against 
which  you  declaim.    There  is  not  a  single 
medical  charity  in  the  kingdom  but  was 
brought  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  forward  some  modern  practitioner 
who   was  unable   to   help   himself.    The 
medical  schools,   too,   are  brought  about 
with  the  same  view.    They  are  advertising 
concerns  upon  a  magnificent  scale.    Thus  a 
physician  and  surgeon,  just  come  from  their 
studies,  open  a  scholastic  establishment,  in 
which  a  number  of  others  act,  without  pay- 
ment, as  ushers,  who,  in  due  course,  are, 
perhaps,  to  be  elevated  to  the  same  post  as 
a  future  reward ;  or,  if  they  should  die  in 
the  meanwhile,  they  are  promised  an  epi- 
taph or  a  biography   in    the   periodicals, 
whilst  the  original  pair  alone  get  the  bene- 
fits.    Occasionally,    they   have    a   dinner 
which  they  get  puffed  in  the  papers,  and  the 
pupils,    more  particularly  their  sons,  ne- 
phews, and  apprentices,  have  silver  medals 
and  certificates  of  honour  in  letters  of  gold, 
for  the  credit  they  have  done  the  school. 
By  the  forcing  system,  the  students  rapidly 
grow  into  practitioners;  and  as  they  are 
generally  of  the  hotbed  sort,  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  consultations,  when  the  lucky 
teachers  get  failed  in,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  men  who  have  not  those  |mrticulnr 
claims  on  the  "  subordinates,"  as  they  are 
called.    In  return,  the  student-practitioner 
gets  elected^nto  some  Dispensary  or  Asylum 
of  Health,  whore  the  difficulties  of  practice 
are    overcome    by    the    administration  of 
bread-pills;  and  thus  the  action  and  reac- 
tion of  the  charming  system  operate.    Now, 
are  yon  presumptuous  enough  to  tell  getitle- 
meu  that  such  an  harmonious  working  of 
tho  profession  as  this,   requires  altering? 
Return  to  your  home,  thank  your  stars  if 
you  can  get  salt  to  your  porridge,  and  med- 
dle  no  more  with    matters   beyond  your 
reach.    Submit  to  the  powers  that  be/' 

Thinking,  however,  that  my  friend  might 
be  somewhat  prejudiced,  I  was  resolved  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  judge  for  myself.  I 
saw  there  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  ap- 
parently from  all  quarters,  and  soon  per- 
ceived the  truth  of  my  frieud's  account,  for 
nearly  all  of  them  were  connected  with 
some  Infirmary  or  Dispensary.  A  few  ap- 
peared to  he  simple  persons,  who  had  come 
with  sonio  such  expectations  as  myself. 
Others  appeared  ready  to  applaud  any  ex- 
pression, of  those  whom  they  were  taught 
by  the  eyetem  to  look  up  to.    After  sundry 
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proceedings,  ono  of  the  simple  men  rose 
to  make  an  observation  on  the  subject  of 
my  own  grievance.  And,  surely  enough, 
on  the  instant,  the  whole  assembly  be- 
gan to  show  marks  of  objection,  by  scrap- 
ins;  and  hemming,  so  that  hardly  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence  could  bo  gathered  of  what 
fell  from  his  lips,  and  so  he  was  politely  re- 
quested by  the  chairman  to  sit  down,  as 
there  really  would  not  bo  time  to  discuss 
such  a  subject.  This  was  enough  for  me. 
Now  it  was  that  I  beheld  the  true  features 
of  this  genius  of  tho  "  honour  and  respect- 
ability of  the  profession."  The  rest  of  the 
scene  ban  vanished  from  my  memory.  1 
have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  Home  nbu- 
mvc  rcmarkH  on  the  weekly  journals,  mid 
others  pumitory  of  the  (pmrlcrlic*.  The 
rest  of  the  business  coiiHtstcd  of  sundry 
laudations  of  one  hospital  surgeon  by  an- 
other dispensary  ^doctor.  The  palm,  I  be- 
lieve, was  considered  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  Manchester  gentlemen  of  whom  my 
friend  had  s|»okcn.  Tho  modest  surgeon 
eulogized,  in  the  customary  strain,  the  bash- 
ful physician  (who.  at  the  next  introductory 
lecture  will  return  the  compliment),  and 
told  his  auditors  that  in  preparing  an  ad- 
dress for  the  next  year  be  would  beat  all  the 
others  hollow. 

The  affair  terminated  by  a  dinner  in  the 
evening,  where  the  lions,  as  usual,  were 
seen  to  tha  best  advantage,  and  thus  ended 
this  exhibition  for  the  promotion  of  the 
"  honour  and  respectability  of  the  profes- 
sion." 

1  returned  home  to  chew  the  cud  of  dis- 
appointment, and  to  inform  you  of  my 
affairs,  and  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  yours 
truly, 

Peter  Simple. 
■     ■     ',  near  Manchester, 
July  24, 1836. 


REPLY    PROM  MR.   C.   R.    BREE, 

TO  CRITICIBMB  UPON  IIIR 

DEPENCE  OP  MEDICAL  CLUBS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tim  Lancet. 

Sir  :  When  T  addressed  to  you  the  letter 
which  is  inserted  in  your  journal  of  the  9th 
instant,  my  object  wn*  neither  to  enter  into 
nuyunlitir  "  eitcoMiitcr  "  with  members  of 
tho  profession,  mr  to  intrude  myself  into 
Its  notice  as  tho  tote  advocate  of  the  system 
you  so  much  deprecate,  and  which  you  con- 
sider so  fraught  with  danger  and  degrada- 
tion to  the  profession. 

My  objects  were,  in  the  first  place,  to 
object  to  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the 
Eastern  Association  as  expressive  of  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  that  body;  mid, 


in  the  second  place,  I  was  desirous  of  cor- 
recting many  errors,  and  of  counteracting 
the  effects  of  much  misrepresentation,  which 
had  been  industriously  spread  upon  tho 
subject  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  tho 
system ;  in  doing  this  I  was  aware  that  I 
was  expressing  sentiments  opposed  by  the 
journal  to  which  I  sent  my  communication; 
but  I  claim  the  right  which,  in  this  land  of 
freedom,  every  Englishman  possesses,  of 
stating  my  opiuions  independently  of  per- 
son or  party;  and  as  my  object  was  to 
promote  tho  investigation  of  truth,  I  was 
anxious  that  my  opinions  should  undergo 
the  most  rigorous  scrutiny;  that  tho  sub- 
ject should  bo  argued  coolly  and  dis|iatJstoii- 
ittely ;  and  1  then  stated  what  1  again  re- 
iterate, that  should  any  arguments  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  1  was  in 
error,  1  should  freely  aud  candidly  confess 
it.  Well,  the  subject  has  been  argued ;  the 
pages  of  your  journal  have  teemed  with 
communications,  both  editorial  and  episto- 
lary ;  there  has  been  n  great  deal  of  chime- 
rical reasoning— a  great  many  groundless 
inferences  drawn— some  vulgar  abuse  and 
much  ridicule ;  but  there  has  not  been  one 
single  PROor  brought  forward,  to  strengthen 
the  objections  made  against  a  system  which, 
1  am  convinced,  is  the  only  method  by 
which  the  profession  can  emancipate  itself 
from  the  present  disgraceful  system  of  pa- 
rochial contract. 

What,  Sir,  is  the  outcry  made  in  the  Ips- 
wich report,  in  the  pages  of  your  journal, 
and  in  other  periodicals,  against  tho  present 
mode  of  attending  tho  poor?  Is  it  not  made 
because  the  profession  feels  itself  degraded 
by  attending  ten  or  a  dozen  parishes  for  a 
sum  which  is  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  a 
horse  or  pay  for  the  necessary  medicines  ? 
And,  again,  is  it  not  reiterated,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  indignation,  that  medical  men  are 
obliged,  forced,  actually  compelled,  hy  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners,  to  accede  to  their 
terms,  or  submit— to  what  ?  Why  to  the  in- 
troduction into  their  connections  of  some  of 
tho  "  unsettled  monitors  of  the  profession*' 
alluded  to  by  you  in  your  journal  of  the 
9th  instant.  Well,  I  propose  a  plan  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  has  been  put  to  the 
test  of  experience,  and  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful. I  propose  a  plan  which  will  render 
both  pauper  and  medical  attendant  inde- 
pendent of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  Poor- 
r*iw  Commissioners,  which  will  increase 
tho  snlnry  of  the  medical  oHicer  (a  point  so 
much  discussed),  and  will,  by  throwing  open 
tho  attendance  upon  tho  poor  to  fair  com  - 
lictition,  prevent  the  injustice  of  the  puii|icr 
being  obliged  to  be  attended  by  a  surgeon  he 
has  no  confidence  in ;  and  mark !  will  pre- 
vent the  coercive  introduction  of  other  prac- 
titioners into  the  connections  of  those  who 
are  established  in  the  neighbourhood.  And 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  I  am  accused  of 
being  guided  by  M  sclf-intcrcst,"-  of  endan- 
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Bering  all  "  that  Is  valuablo  or  uacfnl  in  the 
profusion,"— of  combining  against  the  "  un- 
settled members  of  the  profession/*  and  a 
great  deal  more,  equally  unfair  and  unjust ; 
the  phials  of  editorial  wrath  are  poured 
upon  my  devoted  head ;  I  am  allowed  no 
redeeming  quality,  except  that  of  sincerity ; 
my  ai  gtimcttt*  are  founded  upon  ••  wrong 
data  j"  iiiv  deductions  and  calculations  arc 
singular  for  their  '*  inaccuracy  /'  and  yet, 
Sir,  all  this  has  very  far  from  convinced  ine 
that  my  argument*  arc  not  sound,  or  that 
the  principles  which  1  havo  advocated  are 
fallacious. 

As  the  principal  object  of  my  again  taking 
up  the  subject,  is  to  answer  some  remarks 
mode  hy  yourself,  anil  morn  particularly 
the  "  appeal"  made  in  your  journal  of  Satur- 
day, I  shall  principally  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  them  ;  hut  before  doing  so,  I  will 
beg  your  permission  to  make  sonic  reply  to 
three  letters  which  havo  appeared  111*011  the 
subject  in  the  last  Lamckt. 

The  first  in  the  list  is  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  William  Hempson  Den  ham, 
and  I  am  sure  your  readers  will  excuse  my 
dispatching  it  as  quickly  as  possible:  the 
reason  which  prevented  my  answering  the 
effusion  in  the  Snffolk  Chronicle,  hearing 
the  same  signature,  was  because  1  conceived, 
— and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  present  letter 
will  justify  my  conclusion — that  it  was  not 
written  with  cither  the  feelings,  thu  lan- 
guage, or  the  spirit,  of  a  gentleman.  The 
same  observations,  Sir,  will  apply  to  the 
uncourteotis  effusion  which  occupied  your 
pages  of  last  week,  and  1  shall  therefore 
pass  it  over,  with  the  exception  of  remark • 
ing,  that  when  Mr.  Hempson  Denhain  states 
that  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Woolpil  Swan, 
and  "  shumefully  violated  my  plighted 
promise/'  he  states  that  which  is  delibe- 
rately false;  1  attended  no  meeting  at 
"Wool pit  Swan;  I  entered  into  110  pledge, 
consequently  could  violate  none.  Hut  I 
need  say  110  more  upon  the  subject,  for  Mr. 
Denham's  letter,  which  stands  recorded  in 
your  journal,  must  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
me,  in  the  minds  of  every  one  who  possesses 
the  courteous  and  manly  feelings  of  gentle- 
men, in  treating  his  remarks  with  the  most 
supreme  contempt. 

I  am  happy,  Sir,  that  I  cannot  apply  the 
same  remarks  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Crisp, 
that  gentleman  takes  up  the  subject  in  a 
proper  and  argumentative  manner;  but  I 
at  the  same  time  cannot  allow  that  his  con- 
clusions arc  correct.  Mr.  Crisp  must  re- 
member, that  the  establishment  of  medical 
clubs  is  intended  as  an  improvement  upon 
what  is  acknowledged  11  very  bud  system. 
In  my  lust  letter  1  proved  tlmt  the  salaries 
of  mcdir-iil  officers  would  be  increased  live 
or  six  hundred  per  cent.  In  the  course  of 
this  letter  1  shall  bring  further  fact*  to 
prove  this.  Now  let  ns  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  erroneous  nature  of  Mr*  Crisp's  Arst 


objection,  and  his  reasons  for  tho  same. 
Mr.  Crisp  states  that  the  poor  will  not  bo 
benefited  by  these  societies,  because  "  no 
man  for  so  small  a  sum  as  b  proposed,  can 
furnish  proper  medicines  ana  attendance,**  If 
this  is  the  case,  what  a  melancholy  picture 
docs  It  present  of  thut  system  by  which  they 
are  attended  for  five  or  tix  hundred  per 
cent  /<*«*;  11  ml  yet  such  Is  actually  the  fact  1 
Mr.  Crisp  must  remember,  that  when  a 
man  with  n  family  uf  0110  or  two  children 
pays  u  yearly  contribution  of  8#.  8J.,  he  does 
so  whether  he  requires  medical  attendance 
or  not,  and  that  instead  of  paying  Ofy/.  per 
week,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Mr.  Crisp,  if 
he  considers  taking  the  lowest  estimate,  that 
ono  in  four  only  seriously  requires  medi- 
cal assistance  iu  the  course  of  the  year, 
he  must  multiply  the  Hjt.  and  fUr*.  hy  4, 
making  W.  14s.  M.  as  about  the  average 
sum  paid  at  the  eud  of  the  year  for  me- 
dical attendance;  and  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, again,  that  the  system  is  intended  to 
apply  exclusively  to  the  poor,  and  that  these 
societies  may  be  considered  as  so  many  dis- 
pensaries which  will  afford  medical  relief  to 
the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  by  the  surgeon 
they  themselves  choose,  I  think  it  will  lie 
acknowledged  that  the  poor  at  least  will  bo 
benefited.  If  Mr.  Crisp  will  read  the  rides 
of  our  Society  published  in  your  journal,  ho 
will  find  that  the.  honorary  subscription  fund 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  midwifery,  and 
consequently  that  tho  poor  will  be  perfectly 
M  independent." 

Secondly.  Mr.  Crisp  observes  "that  these 
societies  will  injure  the  general  practitio- 
ner." Now  Mr.  Crisp  may  depend  upon  it 
that  if  this  is  the  case,  it  will  ho  the  fault  of 
the  general  practitioner  himself;  and  that  if 
Squiro  S.  is  satisfied  with  his  medical  at- 
tendant, he  will  not  influence  his  servant  in 
leaving  him,  should  the  servant  himself  pay 
(by  lar  the  most  general  tystetu).  1  confess 
that  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  my 
feelings  to  attend  him  as  a  member  of  a 
medical  club  than  to  wring  from  him,  per- 
haps a  whole  year's  hard  earned  wages,  for 
a  lew  wcck&*  medical  attendance ;  but  these 
and  many  other  objections  might  very  easily 
he  guarded  against,  and  do  not  in  tho  least 
degrc 0  allcct  the  principles  of  the  plan 
which  is  intended  to  improve  the  present 
iYBtctn  of  parochial  attendance.  I  trust 
that  Mr.  Crisp  will  find  his  other  objections 
answered  elsewhere.    I  am  afraid  of  tres- 

iiassing  upon  your  journal  by  repetition,  and 
,  do  not  think  them  of  sufficient  importance 
to  go  over  categorically. 

The  next  letter  which  appears  in  your 
journal  is  from  Mr.  llcdiugficld :  that  gentle- 
man has,  1  conceive,  fallen  into  error  when 
ho  accuses  me  of  "  erecting  myself  into  his 
censor."  1  did  not  accuse  him  of  incon- 
sistency; I  merely  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  name  being  on  the  list  of  me- 
dical officers  of  tho  Stow  market  Society  as 
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iproqf  that  ho  could  not  have  indited  the 
censorious  passages.  Mr.  Bedingfield  puz- 
zles me  exceedingly  when  he  "  supposes  a 
fact,"  mid  1  am  still  more  puzzled  to  ima- 
gine whether  he  means  to  infer  that  "a fact," 
or  "  a  supposed  fact,"  is  "  worth  a  hundred 
theories."  1  can  assure  Mr.  Ucdiugftcld, 
however,  that  his  cap  docs  not  fit  my  head, 
and  such  being  the  case,  I  am  bound  in  jus- 
tice to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Bedingfield,  in 
consenting  to  give  the  system  "a  trial," 
has  acted  much  more  fairly  than  those  by 
whom  it  is  indiscriminately  condemned ;  and 
if  the  medical  men  unite  in  endeavouring 
to  promote  its  success,  the  result  will  bo  a 
licttcr  criterion  to  bo  guided  by  in  future 
calculations. 

Having  thus,  Sir,  briefly  noticed  the  letters 
which  linvc  appeared  in  your  jourmii  con- 
demnatory either  of  myself  or  of  the  syn- 
tem  which  1  advocate,  you  will,  I  trust,  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
the  editorial  remarks  in  your  periodical. 

Your  leader  of  the  yth  Instant  may  be 
conveniently  discussed  under  two  distinct 
heads : — 

First.  You  have  contended  that  self- in- 
terest is  the  only  foundation  which  medical 
clubs  can  legitimately  claim  for  their  sup- 
port. 

Second.  You  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
by  introducing  inc  in  a  sctio-comic  scene 
with  a  farmer's  family,  that  medical  clubs 
will  injure  their  founders,  by  allowing  the 
introduction  of  other  surgeons  into  their 
practice  upon  the  same  principle. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  argument, 
so  acute  an  ohtcrvrr  ns  the  Editor  of  Tiik 
Lanckt  is  justly  allowed  to  be,  must  1>e  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  obvious  truth,  that  the 
higher  the  salary  for  medical  attendance 
upon  the  poor,  the  better  and  the  more  effi- 
cient will  that  attendance  be,  provided  the 
poor  at  the  same  time  have  the  power  of 
choosing  their  medical  attendant.  This 
liciug  admitted,  where  is  the  justice  of  ac- 
cusing those  who  advocate  the  system  of 
being  guided  by  self-interest?  1  am, at  this 
moment,  in  the  receipt  of  100/.  per  annum 
for  providing  medic  d  attendance  for  a  dis- 
trict of  the  Stowmarkct  Union,  comprising 
eleven  parishes,  and  containing  471)6  in- 
habitants. Were  I  to  advocate  a  system 
which  would  secure  to  mynelf  mtiy  for  at- 
tending I  ho  smiic  district  four  lime*  that 
miiii,  so  ns  to  prevent  any  oilier  medical 
tnau  from  sharing  the  attendance,  and  obliy- 
iug  the  poor  to  have  recourse  to  myself  only, 
]  might  then  justly  be  accused  of  being 
guided  by  self- interested  motives;  but  it  can 
never  be  for  a  moment  applied  to  a  plan 
which  leaves  the  selection  in  the  hands  of 
the  poor.  And  which  system  of  voluntary 
selection  Is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  medical  man  will  not  neglect  his 
patient,  and  that  "  the  lives  of  the  necessi- 


tous poor  will  not  be  sacrificed."  Were  I 
not  a  union  surgeon  to  eleven  parishes,  I 
might  be  accused,  however  unjustly,  of 
wishing  to  take  away  the  practice  of  a 
neighbouring  surgeon  by  forming  a  medical 
club :  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded, that  those  who  support  medical 
clubs  are  for  the  most  part  union  surgeons, 
and  among  those  who  object  to  the  system 
most  violently,  may  be  found  many  whose 
offers  for  attending  the  poor  according  to 
the  present  system,  have  iu  moro  than  one 
instance  been  rejected. 

The  second  position,  Sir,  which  you  have 
taken  in  your  opposition  to  my  letter  of 
Juno  27th,  would  certainly  be  a  strong  one 
Iu  your  favour,  were  you  able  to  substitute 
even  a  "  supposed  fact "  for  the  chimerical 
reasoning  by  which   the  argiuurnt  is  sup- 
ported.    It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  al- 
though medical  clubs  have  been  formed  in 
different  parts  of  tho  country  for  some  years 
past,  we  have   never  yet  heard  or  seen 
Mr.  Surgeon  Device!    We  constantly  hear 
of  medical  practitioners  either  openly  or 
secretly    undercharging  their  neighbour*, 
and  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  tho  Editor  of 
Tim  Lanckt  that  much  of  tho  respecta- 
bility of  our  profession  is  tarnished,  and 
much  of  its  utility  neutralized,  by  this  mode 
of  practice ;  hut  such  men  are  generally  held 
up,  and  justly,  to  the  scorn  of  the  profession. 
What  then,  i  will  ask,  has  there  ever  Iteen 
to  prevent  such   men  as  these,  Identified 
precisely  with  Mr.  Surgeon  Device,  from 
issuing  a  circular  stating  that  they  will  at- 
tend the  patients  of  their  neighbour  for  one 
half   or  one  quarter  the  average  annual 
sum   paid  to  the  said  neighbour?    There 
are  many  reasons  why  this  has  not  been 
done,  and  they  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  prevention  of   the  formation  of  a 
Farmer's  Medical  Club.    In  the  first  place 
it   must   be  remembered  that  as  medical 
clubs  are    established  upon    well-digested 
rules  pur|K)Hcly  and  Milely  for  the  poor,  nil 
rrxpcctithlo  men  will  unite  their  interest  in 
con  lining    them    within    their    legitimate 
sphere.    In  the  second  place,  any  man  who 
carried    this    principle    beyond  a  certain 
limit,  would  not  fait  to  secure  for  himself 
the  certain  odium  and  reprobation  of  both 
the  public  and  his  medical  brethren.     In  the 
third  place  I  do  not  consider  the  plan  would 
succeed :  it  might  ns  well  he  urged,  why  do 
not  the  farmers  and  small  tradesmen  npply  for 
admission  into  our  hospitals  or  dhqicitftaries  ? 
Depend  on  it,  Sir,  there  is  sufficient  inde- 
pendence about  the  Ktiglfoh  farmer  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  a  "  Farmer's  Medical 
Club." 

Having  occupied  already  a  considerable 
space  in  your  journal,  1  hasten  to  answer 
the  questions,  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  do  to, 
which  are  put  to  roc  In  the  leader  of  Satur- 
day's Lanckt. 
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When  I  stated  thai  half  of  the  poor  were 
not  legally  entitled  to  parochial  medical  re- 
lief (which  was  my  meaning,  although  in 
the  hurry  of  transcription  the  word  paro- 
chial was  omitted),  it  was  founded  upon  the 
fact,  that  by  the  provisions  of  that  Act  no 
poor  person  is  entitled  to  medical  relief,  who 
is  not  at  the  same  Unto  receiving  parish  re- 
lief of  money  or  flour.  Not  having  the  Act 
by  me  1  cannot  at  this  moment  refer  to  the 
clause,  but  surely  the  Editor  of  Tint  Lan- 
cet cannot  be  ignorant  that  this  is  the  law 
of  the  case,  and  that  in  many  Unions  it  is 
acted  up  to  the  letter.  Agaiu,  the  relieving 
officer  in  the  district  in  this  neighbourhood 
will  not  allow  an  order  for  medical  relief 
under  any  circumstance  to  labourers  who 
have  none,  or  one,  or  even  two  children ! — 
and  having  stated  this,  1  contend  that  my 
observation  is  correct  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  poor  are  Jfyatfjr  entitled  to 

farochial  medical  relief.  In  the  next  place, 
am  alleged  to  argue  upon  incorrect  data 
in  assuming  that  the  two  thousand  paupers 
in  my  calculation  were  actual  members  of  a 
medical  club.  Now,  if  you  will  be  pleased 
to  refer  to  my  letter  again,  you  will  And, 
Sir,  that  it  is  doue  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son  ;  in  the  Stowinarkot  hundred  we  wore 
allowed  no  extras  except  for  difficult  cases 
in  midwifery,  and  for  paupers  living  out  of 
the  hundred,  which  amounted  to  a  mere 
trifle  annually  \  and  the  rate  at  which  we 
were  paid,  and  which  was  a  very  general 
rate  of  payment,  was  about  6d.  per  head 
per  annum.  I  supposed  that  if  the  same 
2000  paupers  were  memtors  of  a  medical 
club,  they  would  pay  a  salary  of  30?/.  I0#., 
being  252/,  10*.  more  than  according  to  the 
present  system  would  lie  paid  to  the  medi- 
cal officer.  1  was  guilty  of  no  deception, 
Sir,  in  this,  as  1  stated  it  as  an  assumption 
merely.  Hut  now  (or/acts.  Tho  Stowmnr- 
ket  Club  has  been  established  only  since  last 
month, — it  is  hardly  yet  known  to  exist  in 
the  parishes  to  which  it  will  extend,  conse- 
quently we  cannot  yet  draw  any  fair  con- 
clusions as  to  the  pro|K>rtion  of  tho  man  toil 
and  single  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
Its  members  as  yet  are  82,  of  which  60  are 
married,  and  22  single,— a  pro|»ortion  I 
grant  beyond  that  which  is  assumed  in  my 
letter;  but  let  us  even  take  this  number, 
and  for  the  aako  of  argument  (though  I 
contend  it  is  not  a  fair  one)  take  it  if  you 
will  as  an  average.  The  present  members 
of  the  club,  then,  will  pay, 

Annually. 
CO  married  member* ,  at  id.  per  week  fro  0  0 
32  »ingl«  nii'iiiberi,  at  1U.  per  week        4  13    4 

430  19    4 

The  Club  is  intended  to  include  fourteen 
parishes,  containing  a  population  of  8308 
inhabitants,  according  to  tho  census  of 
1831,  of  which  number,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
collect  the  proportion  at  this  short  notice, 


5538  are  paupers  i  the  amount  paid  to  the 
medical  men  for  attendance  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  is,  mciudmyaU  •xtrms,  165/.  per 
annum.  Now  if  we  calculate  the  amount 
which  would  be  paid,  supposing  the  5538 
paupers  were  members  of  the  medical  club, 
we  must  multiply  the  60  inemliers  by  5, 
which  In  this  case  is  bvyoiul  the  average, 
and  wo  shall  have  (20x5-1-22  siuglc  mem- 
bers- 322.  Then  322  paupers  :  30/.  15t.  id, 
::5538  :  516/.  11)*.,  the  union ut  which  the 
paupers  in  the  14  polishes  would  pay,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  first  six 
weeks'  admission.  Then  516/.  1!)«.  —  165/. 
«35W.  1J)#.  being  the  increase  in  the  salary 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  club.  I  have 
thus,  Sir,  laid  before  you  the  facts  you  have 
demanded,  in,  I  trust  you  will  acknowledge, 
a  fair  and  candid  manner.  I  have  proved 
to  you,  thnt  cveii  according  to  our  present 
members,  we  are  receiving  more  than  three 
times  the  sum  by  small  periodical  contribu- 
tions from  the  poor  themselves,  than  we 
receive  from  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  1 
have  stated,  I  trust,  fairly  and  openly,  my 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  lay  claim  to 
no  originality  in  what  I  propose ;  my  great 
desiro  is  to  sco  the  application  of  an  osta- 
blished  principle  to  tho  amelioration  of  our 
present  system  of  attendance  upon  the 
poor,  than  which  nothing  can  be  worse. 
A  few  evenings  ago  1  was  informed  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  that 
he  attended  a  parish  containing  800  pau- 
pers, for  which  he  received  71.  per  annum ! 
Instances  like  this  arc,  unhappily,  not  rare, 
and  yet  it  would  he  considered  degradation 
if  these  800  paupers  were  to  subscribe  to- 
gethcr  atid  raiso  the  salary  to  nearly  100/. 
per  annum ! 

I  havo  already,  Sir,  occupied  sufficient  of 
your  journal  In  detailing  my  opinions.  In 
conclusion  I  muit  again  reiterate  that  I  am 
actuated  by  no  self* interested  or  impure 
motives;  I  am  influenced,  Sir,  I  trust,  by 
more  exalted  feelings :  there  is  in  the  hu- 
man heart.  1  am  convinced,  an  inherent  de- 
sire to  effect  good :  let  us  in  charity  wish 
that  more  of  the  actions  of  mankind  were 
governed  by  this  principle ;  and  amid  the 
storm  and  contention  of  conflicting  opinions, 
that  only  shall  be  my  guide;  regardless  alike 
of  the  ridicule  or  the  malevolence  of  those 
who  substitute  these  weapons  in  the  place  of 
argument.  I  take  my  stand  upon  the  broad 
groundwork  of  truth,  and  upon  that  I  will 
either  stand  or  full. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ClIARMCS    ltollKIIT   liUKK. 

Stowmarket,  July  25th,  IMG. 
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HOUSE   OP   COMMONS. 
July  13/A,  1836. 


PETITION  Of  TIIB  BURGEONS  OP  ANDOVBR 
IN  Till  CASK  OP  WM.  WOOD  BRADSHAW. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  this  evening  presented  a 
petition  signed  by  several  surgeons  of  An- 
dover.*    He  stated  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  on  this  occasion  to  depart  from  the 
usual  practice  of  handing  in  petitions  with- 
out remark   or  explanation,  and  detail  at 
some   length  the  grievance  of  which  the 
petitioners   complained.     The   gentlemen 
who  had  signed  the  petition  and  forwarded 
it  to  him  for  presentation  to  the  House, 
were  all  of  them  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  had,  during  many  years,  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession 
in  the  town  of  Andovcr.    They  constituted 
a  portion  of  the  Commonalty  of  the  College, 
which  had  obtained  its  charter  in  the  year 
1800,  —  an   instrument    which    had    been 
founded  iijion  the  18th  of  George  II.    By 
that  charter  it  was  decreed  that  the  College 
should  consist  of  a  President,  Council,  and 
Commonalty,  the  Council  being  empowered 
to  elect  the  President  from  their  own  body, 
and  exclude  the  Commonalty  from  taking 
any,  the  least  share,  in  the  government  of 
the  institution.    It  was  necessary  that  this 
explanation  should  lie  given,  otherwise  it 
might  appear  extraordinary  that  if  the  com- 
plaint or  the  petitioners  were  well  founded, 
it  should  remain  unraiiovcd  by  the  general 
body  of  their  own  College.    In  the  govern- 
ment, however,  of  that  institution,  twenty- 
one  persons  maintained  an  absolute  rule, 
and  between  six  and  seven  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  College  were  entirely  shut  out 
from    participating  in    its    management 
Amongst  other  duties  which  the  Council 
of  twenty-one  undertook  to  execute,  was 
that  of  examining  candidates  for  the  di- 
ploma, and  prescribing  the  periods  of  at- 
tendance on  lectures  and  hospital  practice, 
which  the  students  should  observe  before 
they  were  to  be  deemed  eligible  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  candidates  for  tho  examination. 
This  point  was  one  of  importauco  in  the 
present  inquiry,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  in 


ing  observed,  before  they  could  be  admitted 
to  an  examination.  In  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, thoy  had  Ixjtter  bo  read  to  the  House 
from  the  printed  paper  itself,  which  was 
issued  by  the  College  :— 

"Candidates  will  be  required  to  bring 
proof: 

'•  1.  Of  being  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

"  2.  Of  having  been  engaged  six  years  in 
the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge. 

"  3.  Of  having  studied  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, by  attendance  on  lectures  and  de- 
monstrations, and  by  dissections,  during 
two  anatomical  teuton*.  An  anatomical  sea- 
hou  is  ondcrHtood  to  extend  from  October 
to  April  inclusive,  and  to  comprise  at  least  140 
lecture*  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  occupy- 
ing not  less  than  one  hour  each,  given  on 
separate  days;  and  at  least  100  demonstra- 
tions of  the  like  duration,  given  in  a  similar 
manner;  exclusive  of  dissections,  of  which 
distinct  certificates  are  required. 

"  4.  Of  having  attended  at  least  two 
courses  of  lectures  on  surgery,  delivered  in 
two  distinct  period*  or  seasons,  each  course 
to  comprise  not  less  than  sixty  lectures. 

"  5.  Of  having  attended  lectures  on  the 
practice  of  physic,  on  chemistry,  and  on 
midwifery,  during  six  months ;  and  on  bo- 
tany and  materia  raedica  during  three 
months. 

"  6.  Of  having  attended  during  twelve 
months  the  surgical  practice  of  a  recognised 
hospital  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen;  or  for  six  months 
in  any  one  of  such  hospitals,  and  twelve 
months  in  any  recognised  provincial  hospi- 
tal." 

Such  were  the  conditions  which,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1833,  candidates  for  the  diploma 
were  required  to  furnish  "  proof"  of  hav- 
ing observed,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Council,  through  the  Court  of  Ex  • 
aminers,  had  always  insisted,  in  peremptory 
terms,  on  their  due  and  faithful  observance. 
Por  the  puri>ose  of  enforcing  the  attendance 
on  lectures  and  hospital  practice  prcscril>cditi 
the  regulations,  the  Council  many  years  ago 
enacted  the  following  by-law,  which  at  that 
time  received  the  sanction  of  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  It  then 
stood  and  still  stands   thus: — '  If  at  any 


the  recollection  of  the  House.    Tho  candi- 1  •  time  after  the  admission  of  a  member  he 
dates,  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  '  shall  lie  found  to  have  violated  any  by-law 


the  Council,  were  required  to  produce,  not 
merely  tickets  of  admission  to  lecture*  and 
hospital  practice,  but  certificates  from 
different  hospital  surgeons  and  lecturers,  as 
substantial  proofs  that  the  stipulated  attend- 
ance had  been  served.  In  the  autumn  of 
1833,  the  following  were  the  regulations 
which  the  council  roquircd  candidates  for 
the  diploma  to  produce  testimonials  of  hav- 

•  Sr«  LiNi'KT  of  July  Id,  |t»gi-A35, 


*  of  the  College  relating  to  candidates  for 

•  the  diploma;  or  to  have  been  guilty  of  any 
'frand,  false  statement,  or  iui|»ositiou,  in 
'  any  matter  required  by  the  College,  his 
'  admission  shall  be  wholly  null  and  void.' 
This  was  the  17th  section  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  College.  The  allegations  of  the  petition- 
ers could  now  be  clearly  understood.  In 
tho  second  paragraph  of  the  petition  it 
was  charged,  '  that  a  person  of  tho  nnmc 
1  of  William  Wood  Dradshaw  was  prar- 
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1  tislng  in  the  town  of  Andover,  at  a  tur- 
1  geon,  having  obtained  hit  diploma  from 

*  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  fraudulent  cer- 
'  tiflcatcs,  which  allegations  the  petition- 
'  ers  were  enabled  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the 
4  House.  That  during  the  time  which  his 
4  certificates  testified  he  was  employed  in 
'  attending  lectures  and  hospital  practice  in 
4  London,  he  was,  hi  reality,  engaged  as  an 

*  apprentice,  with  Dr.  Trevor  Morrfo,  of 
'  Chepstow,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 

*  and  did  not  visit  London  for  some  years 
4  afterwards,  and  then  only  for  a  |»criod  of  two 
4  or  three  months;  iiiimodiatoly  after  which 
'  he  returned  to  Andover  with  his  diploma. 

*  That  although  hardly  credible,  yet  it  was 

*  strictly  true,  that  the  Council  of  the  said 

*  College  had  refused  to  take  any  proceed- 

*  iiigs  in  the  case,  notwithstanding  affidavits 
'  had  bcun  presented  to  Lliciu  to  prove  that 

*  the  said  William  Wood  llntdshnw  had  not 
'  attended  oue  lecture  during  the  years  and 

*  months  mentioned  in  his  certificates ;  that 

*  he  did  not  visit  London  for  some  years 
4  after  the  time  of  their  date,  and  then  for  two 
4  or  three  months  only.'  These  were  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petitioners,  who,  after  two 
years  of  proerantiuation  on  the  part  of  the 
Council,  received  from  that  body,  through 
their  secretary,  the  following  answer  to 
their  demand  for  Justice  :— 

"  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
"  27th  January,  1836. 

"  Sir,  I  am  desired  to  acquaint  you  that 
the  Council  have  investigated  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  cer- 
tificates of  professional  education  produced 
by  Mr.  firadshaw,  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion as  a  member  of  this  College. 

•*  That  thoy  have  also  conferred  with  and 
taken  the  opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of 
this  College  thereon. 

''  And  that,  in  consequence  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject, 
they  have  resolved  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
proceed  further  in  the  business.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  lutiiihlo  servant, 

"  Edmund  lUi.rouu,  Secretary. 

"  To  R.  R.  Perry,  Esq.,  Ac  Ac." 

« 

Had  tho  petitioners  obtained  a  more  satis- 
factory reply  from  the  Council,  they  would 
not  have  found  it  necessary  to  address  the 
Houso  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  their 
complaint.  From  the  affidavits  which  were 
forwarded  to  the  Council,  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  W.  Bradshaw  had  gone  to  reside  as  an 
assistant  with  Mr.  H.  Perry,  of  Hen  bury  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  June  182(1,  and  there 
remained  until  March  1829,  when  ho  left 
that  place  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  an 
assistant  with  Mr.  R.  Rogers  Perry,  of 
Andover,  with  whom  he  continued  until 
September  1832.  That  in  February  1833, 
he  commenced  practice  in  that  town  as 
a  surgeon  on  his  own  account,  that  he 


continued  there  until  October  in  the 
same  year,  that  he  then  visited  London, 
and  in  December.  1833,  being  a  period  of 
less  than  three  entire  months  from  the  time 
of  his  departure,  returned  to  Andover  with 
the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Such  were  the  facts  of  this  extraordinary 
caso,  and  the  petitioner*  could  not  lie  ac- 
cused of  evincing  any  neglect  in  bringing 
the  circumstance  under  tho  not  ire  of  the 
Council,  because  they  addressed  the  Coun- 
cil within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  accused  party  to  Andover.  In- 
deed, the  first  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  was  dated  the  8th  of  January  1834, 
and  in  the  commencement  the  following  re- 
markablo  passage  was  to  lie  found: — '  I 
1  have  now,  by  direction  of  the  president,  to 
4  acquaint  you,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 

*  .f»th  instant,  that  Mr.  Ilrudshnw,  prior  to 

*  they  far  1828,  had  completed  the  course  of 
4  professional  education  required  by  tho 
4  then  existing  regulations  on  that  subject/ 
Although  the  petitioners  thus  learn  antkori- 
tatively,  from  the  College,  that  the  testimo- 
nials of  Mr.  Bradshaw  nroved,  prima  facie, 
that  his  professional  education  was  com- 
pleted ftrior  to  tho  year  1828,  yet  tho  affi- 
davit of  Mr.  Rogers  Perry,  of  Henbnry,  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  from  June  1826*  to 
Mnrch  1829,  Mr.  llradshaw  hud  not  ln*m 
absent  from  his  (Mr.  R.  P.'s)  residence 
during  a  single  week  at  any  one  time  in- 
cluded between  those  months  or  years ;  and 
in  a  lettor  which  Mr.  Perry  afterwards  ad- 
dressed to  the  College — as  tho  College  had 
stated  that  the  affidavit  did  not  go  far 
enough— it  was  declared  by  Mr.  P.  to  he 
in  his  power,  with  equal  truth,  to  make  oath 
of  the  fact  that  the  accused  party  did  not, 
either  in  the  years  1826  or  1827,  leave  the 
house  of  tho  deponent  for  more  than  a  day 
at  any  one  period,  and  then  the  only  in- 
stance of  his  leaving  it  for  forty-eight  hours 
was  in  the  year  182!),  immediately  before  he 
finally  quitted  Hcnbury  for  Andover.  Again, 
it  whs  proved  by  the  affidavits,  as  bo  (Mr. 
Wiiklcy)  wns  informed  by  the  petit  toners, 
thot  Mr.  Urndshuw's  apprenticeship  did 
not  expire  until  Lady  Day  1827,  so  that,  in 
fact,  he  was  thrco  quarters  of  a  year  with 
Mr.  Perry  of  Hcnbury,  tafore  tho  period 
of  his  apprenticeship  had  concluded.  When, 
then,  did  Mr.  Bradshaw  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  College?  It  appeared 
obvious  that  the  complaint  of  the  petition- 
ers was  well  founded,  and  that  the  council 
had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  neglect  of  duty 
in  not  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  vindi- 
cate the  lights  of  those  members  of  tho 
College  who  had  endeavoured,  honourably 
and  faithfully,  to  comply  with  the  terms  and 
periods  of  attendance  which  had  been  de- 
fined in  the  regulations  published  by  the 
Council.  In  neglecting  the  complaint  of 
the  petitioners  the  Council  had  violated 
the  eighteenth  by-law,  which,  it  appeared, 
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groundlessly  assured  the  members '  that  the 

•  College  woald,  at  all  time*,  protect  and 
'  defend  every  member  who  might  be  dis- 

*  tiirbod  in  the  exercise  and  cnjoymont  of 
1  the  rights,  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
'  munities,  acquired  by  him  as  a  member 
'  thereof! '    The  petitioners,  therefore,  who 
were  all  of  them  members  of  the  College, 
had  a  well-grounded  right  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Council  on  that  occasion. 
The  by-laws  seemed  to  stand  upon  the  books 
of  the  institution  as  matter  of  form,  and 
were  not  to  be  rendered  available  for  up- 
holding the  rights  and  privileges  of   the 
commonalty.    When  this  petition  was  re- 
ceived, it  was  forwarded  by  him  (Mr.  W.) 
to  the  College,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Council,  and  the  honourable  and  learned 
inemlicr  opposite  (Sir  F.  Pollock),  whose 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  taken  profession- 
ally by  the  Council  at  the  time  of  the  appli- 
cation from  Andover,  would  probably  en- 
deavour on  this  occasion  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  the  Council  in  neglecting  the  appeal 
of  the    petitioners.      Mr.  Bradshaw    had 
himself,  also,  had  due  notice  from  him  (Mr. 
W.)  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  and 
none  of  the  parties  who  were  implicated 
could  allege  that  they  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  or  that  they  had  not  hail  ample 
opportunity  of  refuting  in  that  House  the 
allegations  of  the  petitioners.    If  complaints 
of  this  description  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
unheeded,  the  commonalty  of  the  College 
would  fall  into  utter  disrepute,  and    the 
whole  of  the  regulations  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  for  determining  the 
pursuits  of   the   students,    would  operate 
merely  as  instruments  of  extortion  against 
all  candidates  for  the  diploma.    That  the 
system  out  of  which  these  regulations  arose 
was  a  bad  one,  could  not  be  denied,  and 
that  the  examination  of  the  candidate  ought 
to  be  made  and  received  as  a  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  competency  to  engage  in 
the  arduous  duties  or  his  profession.    But 
the  petitioners  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
insist  that  if  these  regulations  were  in  ex- 
intend*,  compliance   with   them   should  he 
enforced,— not  partially,  but  against  all  the 
candidates  for  the  diploma,— that  the  sys- 
tem of   government  and    the   regulations 
should  be  founded  and  executed  on  strict 
pi  inciplcs  of  impartiality.    Besides,  the  pe- 
titioners had  in  this  case  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  that  Mr.  Brndshaw  had  under- 
gone no  examination  at  all  before  the  Col- 
lege; liecauso    if  the   system  admitted  of 
his  making  it  appear  that  ho  had  attended 
lectures  and  hospital   praclico  in  l«ondou 
during  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  with- 
out his  having  been  in  the  metropolis  at 
all  during  that  period,  it  was  natural  for 
the  petitioners  to  believe  that  some  other 
party  was  examined  at  the  College  in  the 
name  of  "  Bradshaw,"  and  that  he  never 
presented  himself,  personally,  before  the 


Court  of  Examiners.  The  case,  therefore, 
was  one  that  demanded  a  full  and  complete 
inquiry.  By  whom  were  the  certificates 
aigned  ?  Who  were  the  lecturers  whose  sig- 
natures, thus  imposed  on  the  College,  in- 
sulted the  commonalty,  and  defrauded  the 
public?  Who  were  the  hospital  surgeons 
that  testified  to  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw on  the  surgical  practice  of  a  London 
hospital  during  twelve  months  ?  That  the 
Council  of  the  College  were  fully  conversant 
with  the  fraud  which  hod  been  practised, 
was  rendered  quite  clear  from  the  following 
paragraph  which  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  quote 
from  a  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
secretary  of  the  College,  by  order  of  the 
Council,  to  Mr.  Perry  of  Andover,  on  the  24  th 
of  May,  1834 :— '  The  Court  are  sorry  to  per- 

*  ceive,  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Perry  of 
'  llenbiiry,  that  the  certificate  purporting 
'  to  have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Sleigh,  cannot 
'  be  correct,  and  they  will  take  further  steps 

*  on  this  subject.'  What  were  the  *  steps* 
which  the  Council  took,  oven  after  this  ad- 
mission of  the  fraud  ?  Why,  they  cited  Mr. 
Bradshaw  to  appear,  and  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  the  petitioners.  Their  citation 
was  treated  with  contempt,  and  then  the 
Council  coolly  informed  the  petitioners 
that, •  from  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  the 
affair,'  they  could  take  no  further  proceed- 
ings respecting  it.  Still  it  must  appear  to 
every  impartial  person  who  was  anxious 
that  the  utility  and  the  respectability  of  the 
profession  should  be  maintained,  that  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Council  to  enter  into  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  investigation  of 
the  allegations  contained  in  tho  complaint. 
It  had  been  alleged  by  the  Council,  that, 
even  if  the  fraud  was  proved,  they  had  not 
the  power  to  erase  the  name  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw from  the  list  of  members.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  existence  of  the  1 7th 
by-law  of  the  College,  which  he  (Mr.  W.) 
had  already  quoted,  would  have  precluded 
any  individual  belonging  to  the  Council 
from  offering  so  shallow  an  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  that  body.  If  the  College  had 
not  the  power  to  dismiss,  why  wore  the  by- 
laws authorizing  dismissal  continued  upon 
the  books?  But  the  right  of  corporations 
to  expel  was  acknowledged  and  undoubted. 
The  decision  of  the  court,  pronounced 
through  I*ord  Mansfield,  in  the  King  v. 
llickardtan  (Burrow's  Reports,  vol.  1,  jmge 
539),  con  Armed  the  existence  of  this  power 
beyond  the  ]iossibility  of  dispute :  —  •  In 
1  Brace's  case,  tho  court  says,  "  The  mo- 
1  dern  opinion  \ua  been,  that  a  power  of 

•  amotion  in  incident  to  the  i'or|M>ratiou." 
4  We  all  think  that  this  modern  opinion  h 

•  right.  It  is  necessary  to  the  good  order 
1  and  government  of  corporate  bodies  that 
'  there  should  lie  such  a  power,  as  much  as 
1  the  power  to  moke  by-laws.  Lord  Coke 
'  says,  "  There  is  a  tacit  condition  annexed 
'  to  the  franchise,  which,  if  he  breaks,  he 
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'  may  be  disfranchised."  But  where  the 
'  offence  li  merely  against  hit  duty  as  a 

*  eorpormtor,  he  can  only  he  tried  for  it  by 

*  tk*  eorporwtion.  Unlet!  the  power  be  m- 
'  cidtnt,  franchises  or  offices  might  be  tor- 

*  feited  for  offences,  and  yet  there  would  be 
1  no  means  to  carry  the  law  into  execution. 
4  Suppose  a  by-law  made  ••  to  give  power 
'of  amotion  for  juat  csaft;"  such  by- law 

*  would  be  good.    If  so,  a  corporation,  by 

*  virtue  of  an  incident  power,  may  rot*  to 

*  Mtsuetof  suthoritg  to  remove  for  juit 
'  eetiM,  though  power  to  do  so  was  not  ex- 
1  nressly  given  by  charter  or  prescription.' 
Nothing  could  be  clearer,  then,  than  the 
right  of  the  Council  to  enforce  their  own 
by-laws,  and  dismiss  any  member  of  tho 
College  who  might  have  obtained  his  di- 
ploma by  means  of  testimonials  which  hail 
been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  by  means  of 
any  other  false  statement  or  dishouest  prac- 
tice. In  what  manner  the  Council  would 
justify  their  neglect  in  the  instance  before 
the  House,  remained  to  be  seen;  but  it 
required  very  strong  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  petitioners  had  not  established  a  full 
claim  to  redress,  and  also  that  they  had  not 
discharged  a  most  important  public  duty  in 
bringing  their  grievances  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  legislature. 

Sir  P.  POLLOCK  trusted  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  make  a  few  statements 
in  reply  to  the  complaints  and  allegations  of 
the  petitioners.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  case,  as  he  had  been  consulted 
upon  it  professionally,  and  he  was  anxious 
that  the  petition  should  receive  the  most 
deliberate  attention.  He  felt  bound  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  honourable  Member  for 
Finsbury  was  not  quite  correct  in  stating 
the  law  of  the  case.  He  was  right,  how- 
ever, with  referenco  to  the  ]>owcr  of  the 
Council  to  declare  the  admission  of  the  can- 
didate, after  fraud  had  been  proved,  to  be 
altogether  null  and  void.  But  the  question 
first  to  be  determined  was  this,  Had  the 
petitioners  furnished  the  Council  with  suf- 
ficient proof  to  warrant  thorn  in  erasing  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  from  the  list  of 
members  ?  It  was  his  docided  opinion  that 
the  ovidence  was  altogether  insufficient  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  it  would  have  lieen 
most  unsafe,  if  not  unjust,  for  the  Council 
to  hazard  any  such  proceeding.  It  was  stated 
by  the  petitioners,  that  the  College  had  not 
adopted  any  proceedings  relative  to  their 
complaint.  This  was  incorrect;  nothing, 
in  fact,  could  be  more  erroneous  than  such 
a  statement,  as  the  facts  which  he  had  to 
disclose  would  sufficiently  prove.  If  Mr. 
Bradshaw  did  not  appear  before  the  Coun- 
cil when  he  was  summoned,  that  was  not 
tho  fault  of  the  College.  They  had  no  power 
to  enforce  his  appearance,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  neglect  or  comply 
with  the  request,  as  he  might  think  proper. 


In  requiring  him,  however,  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  the  Council  had  discharged  their 
duty  in  that  respect.    When  the  petitioners 
sent  a  statement  of  the  complaint  to  the 
College,  he  (Sir  P.  P.)  was  consulted  on  the 
subject,  and  he  advised  that  tho  petitioners 
should  bo  requited  to  furnish  affidavits  of 
thoNo  fact*  bearing  on  the  rase  which  wi-ro 
within    their    cognizance.      Subsequently, 
those  documents  were  forwarded    to  the 
College,  and  afterwards  laid  before  him,  in 
order  that  his  opinion  thereon  might  be 
taken.   He  then  went  through  the  case  most 
deliberately,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  tha 
investigation  he  was  firmly,  conscientiously, 
and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  College 
could  not,  with  a  due  regard  to  its  own 
security,  and  to  the  right  of  the  subject, 
expel  Mr.  Bradshaw   upon  the   evidence 
which  had  been  tendered  by  the  complain- 
ants.   He  (Sir  P.  P.)  took  upon  himself  the 
whole  responsibility  of  giving  that  opinion, 
and  if  the  conduct  of  any  person  was  blame- 
able,  it  was  to  him  that  the  censure  should 
apply,  and  not  to  the  Council,  for  that  re- 
spectable body  of  gentlemen  had  acted  en- 
tirely upon  the  advice  which  he  had  deli- 
berately given  as  the  professed  adviser  of 
the  College.    In  short,  such  was  the  nature 
of  the  evidence,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that 
it  would  he  highly  improper  to  take  any 
other  proceedings  in  the  business  than  thorn; 
which   had  been  adopted  by  the  Council. 
The  House  would  remark,  that  it  had  not 
once  been  asserted  by  the  petitioners  that  Mr. 
Bradshaw  was  incompetent  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  complaint  arose  more  out  of  his 
success  as  a  practitioner,  than  in  consequence 
of  any  fraud  committed  in  obtaining  his 
diploma.    He  feared,  in  fact,  that  profes- 
sional jealousy,  or  rivalry,   had  no  small 
shuro  in  originating  and  giving  colour  to 
the  statements  of  the  complainants.    What 
were  the  facts  of  the  case  ?    The  gentleman 
applied  to  the  College  to  be  examined.  The 
usual  testimonials  were  demanded  by  the 
proper  authorities.    The  certificates   from 
the  regular  teachers  were  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  and  bore,  in  the  signa- 
tures attached  to  them,  all  the  characters 
of   genuineness   ami   authenticity.      Upon 
these  testimonials  the  candidate  was  admit- 
ted, and  after  going  through  the  usual  ex- 
amination, to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Court,  he  was  granted  a  diploma  to  prac- 
tise surgery.    In  the  whole  of  this  proceed- 
ing there  was  nothing  irregular  on  the  part 
of  the  Council,  and  no  circumstance  had 
arisen  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  slightest 
irregularity  had  occurred.    Even  now,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  pretended  that  the  testi- 
monials were  forged  documents,  hut  only 
that  the  parties  signing  them  had  testified 
to  an  attendance  which  had  not  been  served 
by  Mr.  Bradshaw.    The  evidence  iu  nega- 
tion of  the  fact  was,  however,  iu  point  of 
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law,  as  evidence,  insufficient  to  sustain  the 
ground  which  the  petitioner*  hail  assumed. 
No  donbt  existed  of  the  certificates  being 
genuine ;  as  soon,  however,  as  Mr.  Brad- 
sbaw  returned  to  Andover,  a  letter  was  re* 
ceived   by  the  Council,  in  which   it  was 
alleged,  that  a  person  who  had  just  come  to 
that  town  with  the  diploma,  had  received  it 
at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  College,  he  was  not  properly  quali- 
fied.   Then  it  was  that  he  (Sir  F.  P.)  was 
consulted,  and,  subsequently,  those  other 
steps  were  taken  which  he  had  explained 
to  the  House.    After  the  fullest  inquiry,  he 
was  fully  of  opinion  that  the  Council  could 
not,  safely,  or  with  propriety,  expel  him, 
and   that  opinion    he  hnd    unhesitatingly 
communicated  to  the  (College     From  the 
affidavits  of  the  petitioners,  it  was  difiicttlt 
to  say  whether  Mr.  Bradshaw  might  not 
have  attended  the   lectures   and  liospital 
practice  during  considerable  successive  pe- 
riods within  the  dates  which  professed  to 
include  the  commencement  and  termina- 
tion of  the  period  of  his  attendance   on 
them  in  the  College ;  and  it  was  well  known 
by  the  Council,  and  not  less  so  by  the  pro- 
fession, that  great  strictness,  with  reference 
to  the  attendance  of  students,  was  not,  and 
could  not,  always  he  observed.    Now  the 
affidavit  of  one    of   the   petitioners,  with 
whom  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  resided  in  1826 
and  1827,  stated  that  Mr.  B.  was  not  absent 
for  more  than  seven  or  eight  days  at  any 
one  time,  but  no  mention  was  mode  of  the 
frequency  with  which   absences  occurred. 
Would  a  jury  convict  upon  such  evidence? 
In  his  opinion,  decidedly  not.    If,  therefore, 
the  College   had   expelled  Mr.  Bradshaw 
upon  the  evidence  which  had  been  forwarded 
by    the  petitioners,  he   might    have    ap- 
plied to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
a  mandamus  calling  upon  the  Council  to 
show  by  what  right  they  had  struck  his 
name  from  the  list  of  members.    In  that 
case  the  College  would  have  had  to  prove 
that  the  certificates  were  not  genuine,  or 
that  they  had  been  obtained  fraudulently, 
when,  upon  such  evidence  as  was  furnished 
in   the   affidavits  in  question,  no  lawyer 
could  be  found  fairly  to  anticipate  that  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
College.    That  was  his  firm  and  decided 
opinion.    Had  the  College  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  case  before  the  admission 
of  the  party  as  a  mem1>er,  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  Institute  an  inquiry  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent result,   but  having  been  examined, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a 
member,  having  obtained  the  diploma  after 
an  examination,  it  would  be  most  unliecom- 
ing,  nnd  most  injurious  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  to  deprive  Mr.  Bradshaw  of  his 
right,  without  having  received  the  clearest 
possible  proof  that  his  admission  had  been 
accomplished  by  fraud.    He  had  nothing  to 


conceal  in  the  case,  and  having  learned 
from  the  Council  that  the  petition  was  to 
be  presented  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  he  hnd  freely  communicated  with  that 
gentleman  on  the  subject,  and  had  shown 
him  the  opinion  at  length  which  he  had 
given  to  the  College  professionally,  when 
he  was  consulted  after  the  presentation  of 
the  affidavits  by  the  petitioners.  He  must 
again  say  that  the  College  had  acted 
throughout  on  his  opinion,  as  a  lawyer,  and 
he  alone  was  responsible  for  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  all  that  had  been  omitted. 
The  College,  in  his  opinion,  had  taken  every 
step  which  a  sense  of  justice,  or  of  public 
duty,  could  require.  The  evidence  for  the 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  insufficient, 
nnd  he  was  sure  that  ho  might  confidently 
state  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  justice  to 
allege  that  any  man  was  to  bo  put  on  his 
trial  in  this  country,  upon  suspicion — upon 
a  charge  against  him  which  only  amounted 
to  mere  suspicion, 

Mr.  WAKLEY  was  never  more  surprised 
than  on  heariug  the  remark  with  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  concluded 
his  speech.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  a 
most  distinguished  lawyer,  and  had  lately 
held  under  the  Crown  the  high  office  of 
attorney-general,  and  yet  he  believed  that 
it  never  would  be  said  by  the  British  House 
of  Commons  that  a  man  should  be  tried  on 
an  accusation  against  him  which  only 
amounted  to  suspicion  !  Why,  was  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  law  regarded  every  man  as 
being  tried  on  mere  suspicion,  and  that  no 
man  was  considered  to  be  guilty  until  he 
bad  been  tried  ? 

Sir  F.  POLLOCK.— There  is  the  inter- 
vention of  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  WAKLEY.  —  True ;  the  proceeding 
before  that  body  confirms  my  view  of  the 
case.  The  accused  party,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  not  heard  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  the  inquiry,  conducted  wholly  ex  parte, 
only  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  enough  of 
suspicion  to  put  the  accused  individual  iqion 
his  trial  before  a  jury  in  open  court.  With 
regard  to  the  cose  before  the  House,  it  was 
evident  that  the  petitioners  had  made  out  as 
strong  a  case  of  suspicion  against  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw as  it  was  possible  to  publish;  but 
other  parties  were  implicated,  and  it  was 
not  convenient  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  If 
the  testimonials  had  been  fraudulently  ob- 
tained, it  might  readily  be  conjectured  that 
they  had  been  fraudulently  granted,  and  it 
did  so  happen  that  the  testimonial  of  at- 
tendance upon  the  practice  of  a  London 
hospital,  was  actually  signed  by  some  of 
the  members  of  that  very  Council  to  whom 
the  petitioners  had  applied  for  redress.  He 
would  not,  however,  prolong  the  discussion. 
In  framing  new  laws  for  the  government  of 
our  medical  institutions  the  House  was  In 
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possession  of  sufficient  materials  for  pre- 
venting for  the  future  abuse*  of  a  tiuiilar 
description,  but  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent case  it  was  obvious  that  the  petitioners 
could  not  obtain  justice  without  submitting 
their  complaint  to  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  a  jury. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wakmky  tlio  peti- 
tion was  thou  brought  up  and  laid  upon  the 
table. 


THE   LANCET. 


Jjntdon,  8*iurtlayt  /*/y30,  1836. 

In  another  part  of  our  journal  will  bo 
found  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
"Provincial  Mboical  and  Surgical 
Association/'  which  has  just  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Manchester.  The  preced- 
ing celebration  of  the  society  took  place  at 
Oxford,  in  the  hist  year,  and  the  two  occa- 
sions have  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  with 
respect  to  the  number*  who  were  prison t. 

Earnestly  have  we  desired  that  the  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  this  empire  should  be 
united  in  one  firm  bond  of  attachment  for 
their  common  benefit,  and  for  the  public 
advancement.  We  hailed,  therefore,  the 
establishment  of  tho  "  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association  "  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  satisfaction.  At  the  sarno  time 
we  expressed  our  opinions  of  its  probable 
success,  doubtingly, -stated  our  apprehen- 
sions of  the  appropriateness  of  the  designa- 
tion which  was  given  to  the  Association,— 
and  remarked  that  we  were  led  to  fear  that 
tho  constitution  of  tho  society  in  theory, 
however  agreeable  it  might  prove  on  pe- 
rusal, would  not  work  effectively  in  prac- 
tice, and  satisfy  those  expectations  and  de- 
mands which  hail  so  long  existed,  and  been 
proclaimed  throughout  all  ranks  of  tbe  pro- 
fession. The  proposed  migratory  visits  of 
the  Association  held  out  to  the  minds  of 
many  enthusiastic  individuals  a  prospect  of 
success,  which,  we  apprehend,  will  never  be 
sustained  by  any  more  solid  foundation  than 
the  imagination  of  energetic  speculators. 


PATE  OF  TUB 

The  title  of  the  Association  always  appeared 
to  us  to  be  extremely  objectionable.  Bating 
its  want  of  classical  nicety,  terseness,  and 
distinctness,  it  convoyed  an  irrational  as 
well  as  an  illogical  inference.  First,  it 
should  bo  observed,  that  England  is  not  a 
country  of  "  provinces  ;"  and,  secondly,  tho 
adjective  drawn  from  the  generic  term  s*a/i- 
ettif,  ought  not  to  be  coupled  with  another 
adjective  which  Indicates  that  a  distinction 
can  bo  made  in  those  sources  of  information 
whence  medical  practitioners  derive  a  well- 
founded  knowledge  of  their  profession.  The 
difference*  of  titte  have  operated  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession In  this  country.  When,  therefore, 
the  new  Association  was  established,  wo  ex- 
pressed our  astonishment  and  regret  that  a 
society  of  so  extensive  a  range  of  operation, 
founded  in  the  nineteenth  century,  should 
denote  by  its  title  that  practitioners  in  me- 
dicine could  he  divided  into  "  medical "  and 
44  Mirgicul "  clmwes.  Tim  imperfect  govern- 
ment of  our  college*,  and  many  of  our  con- 
ventional arrangements,  encouraged,  it  is 
true,  the  founders  of  the  institution  in  fall- 
ing into  this  error  of  designation  at  the 
time  it  was  committed.  Still,  the  inaccu- 
racy, when  we  reflect  ou  the  attainments  of 
its  authors,  was  almost  inexcusable.  It  was 
a  radical,  a  fundamental,  as  well  as  a  philo- 
logical mistake.  Sincerely  do  we  believe 
that  it  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Hastings  to 
amalgamate  into  one  association  the  groat 
majority  of  English  medical  practitioners,— 
whatever  might  be  their  designation  or  their 
titles,— in  l ho  walks  of  professional  and 
social  life.  But  ho  ought  to  have  borne  in 
mind  that  those  'gentlemen  who  practise 
as  pharmacopolists,  as  surgeons,  as  general 
practitioners,  as  accoucheurs,  have  been 
stigmatized  by  the  Councils  and  censors  of 
the  College*, — by  the  foul  offsprings  of  ne- 
potism in  our  hospitals,— as  belonging  to 
a  "SUBORDINATE"  class  of  practitio- 
ners. The  College  of  Physicians  has  stigma- 
tized the  great  body  of  English  medical 
practitioners,  by  inflicting  upon  them  the 
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ban  of  bxclusion  from  that  institution,  and 
the  intolerant  and  imbecile  College  of  Sur- 
geons, in  its  conceit  and  ferocity,  has  pro- 
ceeded ono  step  further,  and  declared  that 
t*pturgeon  who  combines,  most  usefully 
for  the  public,— in  his  own  character,  all 
the  essential  duties  of  parties  who  auda- 
ciously arrogate  to  themselves  peculiar  titles 
and  attainments,— every  such  surgeon  has 
absolutely  been  denounced  to  the  world,  by 
the  governing  Council  of  ki$  own  institu- 
tion, as  belonging  to  too  low  a  gradb  to 
admit  of  being  associated  with  them  in  the 
government  of  a  medical  college !  In  fact, 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
have  laboured  hard  to  insult  and  degrade 
the  vast  majority  of  English  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  yot  the  Council  or  Managing 
Committee  of  a  .body  styled  tho  "  Provin- 
cial Medical  and  Surgical  Association,"  was 
guilty  of  the  superlative  meanness  of  taint- 
ing their  after-dinner  cups,  by  tootling  those 
vicious,  those  insolent,  those  insulting  in- 
stitutions! 

Does  this  association,  then,  embody  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  tho  enormous  ma- 
jority of  medical  practitioners  in  this  coun- 
try? It  is  impossible.  On  the  contrary, 
the  feasting  frivolities,  the  long  series  of 
senseless  toasts,  will  be  heard  of  and  read 
by  that  majority  with  feelings  of  disgust. 

It  will  bo  observed,  that  the  members 
who  attended  at  Manchester  scarcely 
amounted  to  a  moioty  of  the  numlicr  who 
assembled  at  Oxford  last  year.  The  death 
warrant  of  the  institution  seems  to  bo  en- 
graven over  its  portals,— its  fate  to  be  sealed 
and  fixed.  Who  can  regret  either  the  de- 
cree or  the  doom?  We  rejoice  that  men 
who  could  thus  commit  themselves,— who 
could  observe  such  misconduct, — who  could 
participate  in  the  scene, — without  condemn- 
ing such  irrational  proceedings,  mrlechampt, 
—without  expressing  their  indignation  when 
the  whole  body  of  the  profession  was  thus 
insulted  and  injured,— we  rejoice  that  such 
men  have  their  objects  and  opinions  laid 
open  so  early  in  their  career  to  the  scrutiny 
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and  the  reprehension  of  their  professional 
brethren.  That]  the  assembly  comprised 
many  most  estimable  and  respectable  gen- 
tlemen, we  cheerfully  acknowledge,  but  that 
they  acted  with  becoming  intelligence  and 
spirit  on  the  occasion,  wo  unhesitatingly  and 
unequivocally  deny.  The  importance  of 
the  object  to  be  attained,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  for  repudiating  the  mean  and  un- 
worthy feelings  which  were  implied  by  some 
of  the  toasts,  demanded  a  display  of  energy 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  convivialists. 
The  character  of  the  profession  was  involved 
in  the  proceedings,  and  was  it  becoming 
that  it  should  be  communicated,  with- 
out remonstrance  from  any  party,  to  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  English  public, 
that  an  association  compounded,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, of  practitioners  selected,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  ranks  of  the  general 
body  of  the  profession,  had  bestowed  their 
after-dinner  honours  upon  institutions  the 
conduct  of  which,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  had  been  the  constant  subject  of  bitter 
reproach  and  animadversion?  If  the  Col- 
leges, governed  as  they  are  in  every  in- 
stance by  self-elected  bodies,  are  fit  objects 
for  toasting  and  laudation,— are  fit  objects 
to  receive  homage  from  tho  great  body  of 
English  surgeons,  what,  we  would  ask,  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  "  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association,"  relative  to  the 
important  cause  of  medical  reform  ?  That 
refonn  must  sweep  away  thoso  Colleges, 
and  erect  in  their  stead  a  National 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  which  there  shall  be 
uniformity  of  title  for  the  members  of  the 
institution,  and  for  whom  also  there  shall 
be  uniformity  of  rights  and  immunities,  or 
nothing  will  be  accomplished  towards 
effecting  that  important  improvement  in 
medical  government  which  every  man 
knows  to  be  so  desirable,  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  examine  and  estimate  the 
anomalies  of  the  existing  system,  and  the 
number  of  abuses  which  it  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate.  Instead,  then,  of  this 
heterogeneous   "  Provincial  Medical  and 
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the  valour  of  another  little  pug  in  perform- 
ing a  certain  office  on  the  body  of  a  dead 
lion,  ventured  to  snarl  at  the  roar  of  a  living 
one.  The  fate  of  the  little  beast  may  be 
conjectured. 
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Surgical  Association,"  which  is  already— 
to  thejdiseomfiture  of  the  subordinates — held 
to  the  gentle  leading  strings  of  doctors  and 
pores— -for  it  is  Doctor  E.  Johnstone  who 
presides  at  Worcester!  Doctor  Carrick  who 
presides  at  Bristol,  Doctor  J.  Johnstone 
who  presides  at  Birmingham,  Doctor  Kidd 
who  presides  at  .Oxford,  and  Doctor  Holme 
who  presides  at  Manchester— let  there 
arise,  out  of  this  failure,  the  establishment 
of  a  British  Medical  Association,  com- 
pounded of  sub  or  county  associations 
throughout  the  whole  of  England ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  discursive  or  migratory  visits 
to  places  which  can  have  but  few  collateral 
attractions  for  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
members,  the  aggregate  meetings  of  the 
association  ought  to  be  held  annually  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire.  At  the  recent 
anniversary  the  members  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  appointing  a  place  of  meeting  for 
the  next  year ;  and,  at  last,  in  order  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  a  majority  of  the  associ- 
ation, Cheltenham  was  the  place  fixed  on. 
Here  Doctor  Boisragon — the  sprightly  and 
dashing  Doctor  Boisraoon,— is  to  figure  as 
first  fiddle,  and  those  general  practitioners' 
or,  as  the  colleges  which  have  just  been  so 
enthusiastically  toasted,  term  them— the 
subordinates,  are  to  assemble,  as  so  many 
puppets,  and  help  to  make  up  the  show. 
Away  with  this  disgusting  foolery  1  We  are 
sick  of  it  The  profession  is  nauseated  by 
it  Such  proceedings,  and  such  an  institu- 
tion, are  altogether  bcnonlli  the  iuiportnuco, 
the  numbers,  the  rank,  aud  the  dignity  of 
the  bulk  of  English  medical  practitioners. 
Instead  of  a  Provincial  we  must  have  a 
National  Medical  Association,  in  which  the 
doctors  would  naturally  occupy  a  less  im- 
posing and  overbearing  position  than  the 
one  they  are  wont  to  assume. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  notice  taken 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Caoss,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Norwich  Hospital,  of  the  British  weekly 
medical  periodicals.  The  stupid  imperti- 
nence of  this  puny  personage,  reminds  us 
of  the  little  pug  dog,  which!  having  admired 


Tub  report  of  the  Committee  which  was 
appointed  last  year  at  Oxford,  to  inquire 
into  the  abuses  of  the  medical  contract  sys- 
tem in  the  new  Unions,  was  read  at  the  Man- 
chester meeting,  by  Mr.  Rumsby  of  Chesham. 
Judging  from  the  notice  which  has  been 
taken  of  the  documeut  by  our  reporter,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  bo  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  it  is  to  be  printed  in  a 
form  separate  from  the  body  of  the  "  Tran- 
sactions," for  immediate  distribution. 

Lord  John  Rimsfxl,  with  characteristic 
manliness  of  character,  has  promised  that 
ho  will  not  oppose  tho  following  motion, 
which  stuuds  on  tho  Order  lUmk  of  the 
House  of  Commons : — 

"  Mr.  Waklby,  To  move  that  a  Select  Com- 
"  mittee  be  appointed,  to  enquire  into  the 
"  nature  and  effects  of  the  measures  which 
"  have  been  provided  in  the  Unions  and 
"  Parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  for  snp- 
"  plying  medical  ultendiuice  aud  medicines 
"  to  all  sick  persons  who  may  lie,  or  may 
"  have  been,  entitled  to  receive  parochial 
"  relief  under  the  existing  or  any  former 
"  Poor  Laws."    [Early  next  Session.] 

Tho  members  of  the  profession,  therefore, 
should  itixlunttu  commence  collecting  and 
iirnuiging  the  evidence  which  it  may  be  es- 
sential to  produce  before  Purliameut. 


From  the  moment  that  Dr.  Jones  Qoain, 
in  an  unlucky  hour  for  the  institution,  va- 
cated the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  "  Univer- 
sity of  London,"  a  series  of  intrigues  have 
been  in  motion,  in  order  to  procure  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor.  Various  and 
conflicting  are  the  statements  which  we  have 
received  on  the  subject ;  but  we  regret  to 
say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  connect 
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the  names  of  some  of  the  professors  with 
these  underhand  and  extremely  reprehensi- 
ble practices.  Intrigue,  however,  is  one  of 
the  iintiinil  results  of  the  ml  ions  system  of 
secret  election  in  making  these  appointments. 
Moreover,  intrigue  and  inappropriateness  of 
selection  most  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  allowing  the  professors  them- 
selves to  exercise,  as  a  body,  any  influence 
over  the  appointment  of  their  colleagues. 
The  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University 
should  be  interdicted,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, from  interfering  in  these  elections.  If 
the  professors  are  to  be  the  judges,  what  is 
the  practice  they  sanction,  if  it  be  not  that  of 
a  self-perpetuating  system  of  choosing  their 
colleagues  ?  Now  it  may  be  supposed,  by 
unreflecting  persons,  that  professors  are  good 
judges  on  these  occasions ;  whereas,  in  point 
of  fact,  individuals  more  unfitting  for  decid- 
ing correctly  and  impartially  cannot  be  found. 
The  professors  are  men.  Each  tries  in  his 
vocation,  and  often  most  laudably,  but  some- 
times by  mean  manoeuvres,  to  outstrip  his 
colleagues  in  popularity.  The  duties  which 
they  have  to  discharge  bring  them  frequently 
into  official  contact  Hence  arise  bicker- 
ings, petty  squabblings,  and,  not  unfrc- 
quently,  serious  personal  contentions.  At 
length,  feelings  of  animosity  become  esta- 
blished. Each  man  has  his  little  party,  or 
his  advocates,  and,  ultimately,  the  result  of 
every  question  is  decided,  not  upon  its 
merits,  but  from  the  feelings  which  are  en- 
tertained towards  its  supporters.  Besides 
the  professors  can  have  no  design  to  be 
eclipsed  in  their  roctUion.  If  they  make  a 
moderate  estimate  of  their  own  gleanings  in 
genius,  they  would  rather  select,  as  a  com- 
panion for  the  light  of  their  knowledge,  the 
flickering  of  a  taper  than  the  splendour  of 
an  unolwciirod  sun.  Like  other  men  they 
have  no  desire  to  be  outshone  in  their  pur- 
suits. As  an  effectual  safeguard  against 
the  intrusion  of  envy  and  intrigue,  the  con- 
courg,  or  mental  trial,  should  be  adopted 
and  established. 

Numerous,  we  find,  arc  the  competitors 
for   Uto  vacant  Chair  of  Anatomy;  audi 


amongst  others,  Mr.  Mayo,  of  King's  College. 
His  failure  in  the  Strand  furnishes,  we 
presume,  his  chief  claim  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Council.  If  the  Council  are  fond  of 
empty  benches  and  empty  coflers,  let  them 
by  all  means  choose  Mr.  Mayo  for  the  Chair 
of  Anatomy. 

An  universal  feeling  prevails,  we  are 
heartily  rejoiced  to  find,  in  favour  of  ap- 
pointing Dr.  Grant  to  the  Chair  of  Physi- 
ology. The  selection  of  that  gentleman  for 
such  an  office,  would  reflect  the  highest 
honour  on  the  discernment  and  impartiality 
of  the  Council.  The  reputation  of  Dr. 
Grant  has  already  penetrated  wherever 
physiology  and  anatomy  are  known  as 
sciences;  and  should  the  Council  neglect,  on 
this  occasion,  to  render  justice  to  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  and,  above  all,  afford  the 
students  an  opportunity  of  deriving  the  in- 
estimable benefit  which  his  profoundly 
competent  discourses  on  the  subject  of 
physiology  would  necessarily  confer  upon 
them — the  governing  body  of  the  University 
will,  by  this  omission,  expose  themselves  to 
general  censure,  and  their  motives  to  much 
painful  remark.  Earnestly  do  we  entreat 
the  Council  to  act  upon  their  own  judgments 
in  bestowing  appointments  in  the  University. 
Earnestly  do  we  entreat  them  to  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  paltry  little  knots  of  intriguers, 
and  not  estimate  at  too  high  a  value  the 
recommendations  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
Other  [Masons,  less  exposed  to  the  operations 
of  prejudice,  can  exercise  a  sounder  and  a 
purer  judgment  The  decision  of  Mr. 
War  burton,  for  example,  if  that  gentleman 
could  be  induced,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  election, 
would  be  preferred,  by  the  profession  and 
the  public,  to  the  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
fessors, however  strongly  it  might  lie  ex- 
pressed, however  strenuously  it  might  be 
enforced.  The  non-appointment  of  so  re- 
nowned a  man  as  Professor  Grant  to  the 
Chair  of  Physiology,  at  this  time,  would  be 
a  real  misfortune  to  the  institution. 
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PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING, 

IIILU  AT  M*«Olltmt»,  JDLT  IBM. 

Tint  association  held  it*  fourth  anaiver 
uri  utuuliiig,  at  Manubealcr,  im  WodnusiUy 
Hiiif  Thursday   Ibu  Wlh   WhI   Slut    InilH.L 
Through    thai    laalruatoalitlily    of  Ihii  IiithI 
council,  there  wcru  placed  at  (Im  disposal 
uf  I  In  general  council  of  Ik*  iMwiitiu  oa 
thb   occasion,  admissions  for  tke  members 
to  Ik*  Royal  lnJraaary,  Ike  Fever  Ward*, 
lbs  Dispensary,   the  Lunatic  Asylum,    Ike 
Museum  of  the   Natural    History    Society, 
ilia  Cbeetha*.    Library,    aad    the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  the  tow*.    Frees  tke  Boat 
cumin    moaiia     of    calculation   within 
reach,  vvu  compute  the  windier!  wliu  ¥ 
present  oa  thb  occasion  at  about  a  hund 
and  tb  Irty,  of  whom  the  following  llat  haa 
been  forwarded  to  ua  by  our  reporter  :- 
D>Uda,t»i(bcd 


Mr  Parr,  LT™  . 
•  i.i.     Dr  Hiamy,  litaranei 
lii  i'r..«i..<l!ihrr<r>l>i>rlr     Mr  Hayser,  Stockport 
llrii.ttH.,  W.1.1...I1I      -  Hun-.,,  Chain. 
"-  "—It.  Un 


—  ThiiiiinMi.,, Stuck  pari 

—  V.  H.  Tinker,  llydu 

—  W.  Tinker,  Hyde 

—  Tudor.  BolM 
Dr  Turuur.  Kudporl 

-Walkur.lli.iklunlH>U 
Mr  WohMor.  Derby 
llrW  111  iuu .  ri  olUimhun 
Mr  Wood  .Aon  too-     * 

—  Wood,  Round. 


Dr  Kundrick  .Warrlistoa 

Uf  Mtmriutfer  and  fhifurd. 
tbtAyru     awn  llosU.,  II 
day  Hunt,  Juwo,  ic 

r,  liuovur,         Kon,  Lewi. 


Dnilmrtlua,  HtbH,  * 


Wilson,  Windsor 
l)r  Wood; 

ados)  several  otters 


Tha  waa  of  (he  Royal  Institution  baring 

beta  granted  lu  Ike  association,  the  council 

held  the  preliminary  meeting  for  business 

'  dm  o'clock  oa  Wedaeaday,  in  the  council 

cea  of  the  building. 

WaoME»uT,July301h. 
Tills  trst  Ktwrral  prue-n<ding*  of  l»»  aiso- 
cialiua  ruaaiwwri.il  Ihix  day,  in  Hh-  bull 
uf  the  Maw  hosier  Choral  Society,  til  I  he 
Royal  Institution,  whcfv  nlnml  ISO  memlx-nt 
1  ■  ssctsbled,  ltr.  Honst,  uf  M  sue  hosier, 
9  chair.  The  CkKJBnma,  after  ack no w- 
tcdging  bis  sense  of  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  appointment,  aaid  that  be 
should  gladly  hate  followed  the  example  uf 
the  chairmea  at  Ibe  previous  anniversaries, 
by  delivering  a  suitable  addreaa  to  the  mem- 
ber*; circumstance*  however  prcveiifanl  biiu 
frum  doing  so,  though  auuty  tuples  *uggesu*l 
themselves  oa  this  occasion,  tu  which  he 
would  have  adverted.  But  he  wilhedto  call 
their  attention  to  one  important  subject; 
and  if.afler  the  couclusioa  of  the  proceeding* 
of  this  anniversary,  they  could  stay  a  day 
or  two,  he  trusted  they  would  make  a  point 
>f  investigating  the  state  of  the  working 
: leases  in  that  district,  and  in  the  town  of 
Manchester  particularly,  and  the  inlnence 
hich  muuufac luring  occupatlona  had  upon 
i<:ir  li.itltli  ainl  comforts.  Every  facility 
fur  instituting  such  an  iu'iuiry  would,  ho 
lure,  be  afforded  by  the  manufacturers 
•elves,  and  he  frosted  that  those  gon- 
dii, especially,  who  resided  in  purely 
„  ullural  dislricls,  would,  enter  upon  the 
inquiry.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
had  prevailed  on  the  subject,  and  on  that 
count  it  was  desirable  to  recommend  tbu 
inject  to  the  consideration  uf  visitors, 
rather  than  to  that  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
1  was  sunt  liutt  gentlemen  belonging  to 
honourable  prufeuion  like  that  of  medi- 
cine, would  approach  the  subject  with  uu 
*iiased  minds,  and  thui  ascertain  bow  far 
heir  anticipations  and  their  conviction* 
loincided,  lie  would  not  further  occupy 
Urn  limu  of  the  meeting,  hut  would  cull 
ipon  their  excellent  secretary,  Or.  Hastings, 
u  read  the  report  of  tliu  council. 
I-r.  Hastings,  on  riling,  was  received 
vritli  cheer*.  Tliu  report  commenced  by 
stating  that  the  council  could  not  better 
show  the  rapid  progress  of  the  institution, 
than  by  referring  to  the  fact,  that  at  this, 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  association, 
held  in  h  town  in  celebrated  for  iU  patronage 
of  scientific  societies,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers hail  reached  six  hundred,  being  ail 
increase  of  one  hundred  since  the  meeting 
last  year  at  Oxford;  whereas,  in  the  previous 
year,  the  accession  of  nielubora  was  only 
lifly;  thus  showing  the  iucnmHcd  iiilun-Ht 
tukuu  in  the  ojaociiilion  by  provincial 
medical  men.  In  addition  to  this,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  since  the  Oxford  meeting 
their  professional  brethren  in  the  eastern 
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provinces  hud  formed  a  similar  association, 
two  Hirelings  of  which  had  been  held,  one 
at  llury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  25th  Septem- 
ber Inst,  w licit  the  eastern  medical  associ- 
ation was  formed,  and  the  other  at  Ipswich, 
on  Ihr  Oth  June,  when  the  memliers  unani- 
mously resolved  to  seek  mi  intimate  con- 
nrrttoii  with  I  lie  parent  association,  for  the 
l»nr|MMH*  of  cooperation  in  the  pursuit  of 
medical  science.    That  such  a  junction  was 
desirable,  every  advocate  for  the    cordial 
union  of  members  of  a  profession,  which 
more  than  any  other  needed  union,  would 
admit;  hut  opinions  might  vary  as  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  this  junction.    The  over- 
ture whh  nuifle  hy  the  eastern  association  in 
their  resolution,    ••  Thai   l>r.  Crowfoot  of 
llerrles,    Dr.  Fisher   of   Cambridge,    Mr. 
Crosse  of  Norwich,  and  Mr.  Jicdhigficld,  of 
Stowmnrket,  form   a  deputation  to  Man- 
chester, to  effect  the  junction ;  a  meeting  of 
the  two  societies  to  be  held  once  in  two 
years;  and  a  meeting  of  the  whole  once  in 
every  four  or  five  years,  in  one  of  the  eastern 
counties."  The  terms  on  which  the  promised 
junction  was  sought  were  these: — That  on 
the  1st  July  in  each  year,  the  eastern  asso- 
ciation should  pay  two-thirds  of  the  sub- 
scriptions they  received,  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  parent  association.    That  each  member 
of  the  eastern  association  should  receive  the 
volume  of  the  parent  association's  "  Tran- 
sactions" now  in  the  press,  and  all  the 
succeeding  volumes.    That  all    papers  or 
memoirs  written  by  members  of  the  eastern 
itssociitttoti,  iiiul  mil r k I'd  by  its  council  for 
publication,  should  he  printed  in  the  fifth 
or  subsequent  volume  of  the  "  Transactions/' 
flint  a  meeting  of  the  two  societies  should 
be  held  once  in  every  four  or  five  years,  at 
one  of  the  large  towns  in  one  of  the  six 
eastern  counties,  ami  that  the  names  of  the 
memlwrs,  council,  and  ofliccrs  of  the  eastern 
association,  should  Iks  printed  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  "  Transactions."    The  coun- 
cil now  left  it  to  the  members  to  determine 
whether    they  should    comply  with  these 
terms,  or  propose  others,  or  reject  tho  pro- 
posal altogether,  excepting  so  far  as  the 
effect  would  be  that  of  making  the  two 
societies  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one. 
The  finances  of  the  Provincial  Association 
v  ere  happily  in  a  state  to  cause  no  anxiety 
a*  to  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  great 
objects  of  its  attention.    The  income  for  the 
past  year,  added  to  the  balance  in  hand  at 
the  Inst  meeting,  amounted  to  £705,  tuid 
II.**  expenditure  to  .t'1118  Is.  7d.,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  t?*J0ft,  a  considerable  sum,  con- 
sidering the  expensive  style  in  which  the 
M  Trnnsitetion*"  were  got  up.    Still,  there 
were  several  defaulters  amongst  tho  mem- 
bers, and  the  list  of  arrears  was  heavy. 
On  this  account  the  council  recommend  tho 
col  lection  of  subscriptions  by  paid  agents 
in  the  various  districts.    In   the   present 
year  a  greater  number  of  contributions  had 


been  made  by  members  to  the  "  Transac- 
tions," than  in  any  previous  one.    This  had 
led  to  the  publication  of  a  larger  volume, 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  which  tho  council 
thought  was  such  as  fully  to  sustain  the 
high  character  of  the  work.    The  council 
regretted  that  so  fow  infirmaries  and  hos- 
pitals had  sent  statistical  records  and  reports 
of  their  cases,  but  they  hoped   that   tho 
various  considerations  which  were  urged 
in  the  instructive  observations  of  Br.  Wal- 
ker, on  the  medical  charities  of  England 
and  Ireland,  would  prompt  the  enlightened 
members  of  the  association  to  greater  ex- 
ertion in  this  respect.    The  council  owed 
apologia  to  several  memliers,  whose  con- 
tributions, though  highly  deserving  of  pub- 
lication, were,  by  the  limits  of  the  volume, 
compelled  to  be  postponed  until  the  appear- 
ance of  another  volume.    The  first  volume 
was  out  of  print,  and  in  order  to  determine 
the  propriety  of  publishing  a  second  edition, 
the  council  requested  that  members  desirous 
of  purchasing  would  send  their  names  to 
Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.    As  several   reports   and  papers 
would  be  presented  at  the  present  meeting, 
and  some  would  have  to  be  postponed,  the 
council  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  nominate 
new  committees  to  draw  up  new  reports  for 
the  next  year's  meeting ;  but  they  thought 
it  right  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  a  subject  of  great  importance  for  future 
papers,  namely,  the  investigation  of  epidemic 
disease*.    Their  consideration  was  announ- 
ced in  tho  first  prospectus,  and  confirmed  at 
the  general  meeting  held  at  Worcester  in 
183?.    The  council  now  again  earnestly  re- 
commended the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the 
members,  in  confident  anticipation  that  their 
researches  would  tend  to  remove  the  obscu- 
rity which  envelopes  that  class  of  diseases. 
The  council  perfectly  agreed  with  an  able 
writer  on  the  subject  of  epidemic  diseases, 
that  if  every  observer  had  marked  the  series 
of  events  which  characterised  epidemics,  we 
should  not  now  have  been  so  much  in  the 
dark  respecting  them.    The  council  ear- 
nestly requested  each  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  keep  a  register  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decrease  of  epidemics  in  his  dis- 
trict, carefully  recording  dates;  and,  as  the 
object  was  to  discover  facts,  not  to  propa- 
gate theories,  the  barometric,  thermometric, 
and  hygrometric  states  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
indicated  by  proper  instruments,  should  be 
noted.     They  hoped   this  would   not   be 
thought  troublesome,  when   tho   value  of 
such  observations  was  considered,  and  that 
every  member  would  contribute  his  quota  to 
the  investigation.    Tho  register,  completed 
to  the  last  day  of  May  in  each  year,  should 
then  be  forwarded  to  tho  nearest  member  of 
the  council,  by  whom  it  would  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  secretaries.  The  council  felt  war- 
ranted in  expecting  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  the  combined  observations  of  the 
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members,  who  would  thus  form  a  phalanx 
of  observers  such  as  was  never  before  known 
in  the  field  of  British  science.  In  compliance 
with  the  resolution  passed  last  year,  respect- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Benevolent  Fund,  va 


a  permanent  vice  president.  Great  kindness 
and  hospitality  the  association  had  ex- 
perienced last  year,  at  Oxford,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Kidd  ;  and  Mr.  Ransom e, 
after  adverting  to  the  bestowal  of  university 


rious  local  committees  had  been  formed,  with  I  honours  at  Oxford  on  two  worthy  members 
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which  the  central  committee  had  communi 
cKled,  and  the  hitler  htid  formed  n  code  of 
rules,  which  were  generally  approved  of  by 
the  local  committees,  and  would  be  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  association  ul 
this  meeting.    The  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  of  another  which  engaged  their  at- 
lion  last  year,  viz.  the  operation  of  the  new 
poor  law  act  upon  the  medical  attendance 
on  the  sick  poor,  was  such  as  to  induce  the 
council  to  provide  rooms  for  the  special  ac- 
commodation  of  these   committees,   with 
whom  members  possessing  any  information 
on  llieso  subjects  went  requested  to  com- 
municate. No  contribution  had  been  iiinde  to 
the  prixc-essay  fund,  since  last  year;  and  the 
council  suggested,  that  should  no  contribu- 
tion be  received  before  the  ensuing  anui- 
versary,  it   would  be  desirable  to    make 
some  appropriation  to  it  from  the  general 
fund.    In  terminating  their  report,  the  coun- 
cil could  not  help  expressing  the  high  grati- 
fication they  experienced  in  contemplating 
the  present  aspect  of  the  association,  and 
its  rapid  advancement  in  usefulness  mid  dis- 
tinction.    Without  venturing  to  prophesy 
the  future  destiny  of  this  association,  should 
its  members  continue  the  active  and  bold 
career  they  had  commenced,  it  was  enough 
to  state  that  it  was  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  medical  science,  and  that  it  had  already 
elevated  the  character  and  increased  the  ho- 
nour and  respectability  of  the  profession,  mid 
united  them  into  a  firm  body  of  mutual  co- 
operators  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge.    (Cheer*.) 

Or.  Kidii  thought  that  every  gcntlcinnn 
present  must  bo  gratified  by  the  report  just 
read,  and  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  for  his  ex- 
ertions in  promoting  the  advancement  of  the 
society,  which  had  two  subjects  for  satis- 
faction,—the  increase  in  the  mimltcr  of  mem- 
Ixtrs,  and  the  proposal  of  the  eastern  asso 
ciation  to  unite 
society. 

Dr.  J.  .Ioiinstonk,  of  Bimiingliiiin,  se- 
conded the  resolution,  which  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Tudor,  of  Bath,  moved  that  a  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Dr.  Barrow,  Mr.  Hebb, 
Dr.  Streeton,  Mr.  Jordan,  and  Dr.  Brown, 
be  appointed  to  meet  the  deputation  from 
the  eastern  association,  and  to  consider 
whether  a  junction  of  the  two  societies  wns 
desirable ;  and  report  thereon  to  the  general 
meeting  on  Thursday.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Dr.  Jeffreys,  and  passed  una- 
nimously. 

Dr,  Scott,  of  Liverpool,  moved  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Kidd,  the  late  president 
of  the  association)  and  that  he  be  appointed 


of   the  association,  seconded  the   motion. 
The   resolution    having  been    |ui*scd,  Dr. 
Kiiiii  acknowledged  the  compliment,  mid 
stated  that  the  authorities  of  the  university 
had  joyfully  a  Horded  every  attention  to  the 
association,  and  every  disposition  to  confer 
marks  of  honour  on  the  individuals  alluded 
to  (Drs.  Abercromby  and  Pritchard).  Slight 
as  the  honour  conferred  on  them  might  be, 
it  wns  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  conferred    for    fifty   years.     He    hail 
resided  for  forty-three  years  almost   con- 
stantly within  the  university,  and  he  remem- 
iMired  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  residence, 
it  was  proposed  to  confer  the   degree  of 
M.D.  by  diploma  on  Dr.  Jcnner;  but  there 
wns  such  opposition  to  that  act  of  liberality 
as  could  not  be  overcome.     After  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  it  was  again  proposed, 
and  the  authorities  acceded  to  the  sugges- 
tion, but  very  grudgingly  even  then.    The 
last  ten  years  however  had  made  a  wonder- 
ful altera  I  ion  in  the  feelings  of  that  uni- 
versity.   They  could  not  but  see  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  which  had  taken  place 
wilhiti  that  period,  and  Ihey  had  liecomc  ns 
ready  as  any  individuals  could  be  to  testify 
their  sense  of  it,  by  conferring  such  honours 
as  were  within  their  gift  upon  individuals 
deserving  of  them. 

Dr.  Harlow,  of  Bath,  proposed  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Shepherd,  the  secretaries,  mid  that  they  he 
rei  |  nested  to  con  (in  no  their  services.  Dr. 
Hastings  had  originated  the  association, 
which  now  realised  the  anticipations  he  had 
then  formed  of  its  success  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  IlKtiu,  of  Worcester,  to  all  that  Dr. 

Barlow    had    observed    of  Dr.   Hastings, 

would  only  say  "  Repetilur."    He  might 

add  "  Si  monumcntiini  qucris,  circumspicc." 

The  resolution  having  beeu  |m*scd, 

I  Dr.  Hastinus  returned  thanks  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Shepherd,  whose  n vocations 
detained  him  in  Worcester. 

Dr.  Conoi.i.y,  of  Warwick,  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  council  for  the 
last  year,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue their  services,  with  the  addition  to 
their  number  of  fifteen  new  members. 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Sunderland,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  passed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Hastings  stated  that  Dr.  Nasse",  of 
Bonn,  had  given  mi  account  of  the  stale  of 
medicine  in  (•ennaiiy  last  yeur,  which  being 
written  tin  Latin,  it  was  not  desirable  to 
read  to  the  meeting;  es|»ecially  as  it  would 
appear  in  the  "  Transactions." 

Dr.  Goldie,  of  Shrewsbury,  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Hebb  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  in 
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corresponding  with  foreign  members,  and 
that  Dr.  Clarke  bo  requested  to  offer  the 
same  to  Dr.  Nasse*  for  his  paper.  To  Mr. 
Hebb  the  association  owed  a  cminuiiicatoioa 
on  the  diseases  of  .Holland  by  Dr.  Nieu- 
wenhuys. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Norwich,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Heuu,  of  Worcester,  said  he  was 
happy  to  perform  the  duties  of  ridactcwr  to 
their  Dutch  correspondent,  who  had  com- 
missioned him  to  return  thanks  for  the  in- 
sertion of  his  last  paper  in  the  fonrth 
volume  of  the  "  Transactions ;"  and  he 
would  add  his  acknowledgments  on  behalf 
of  his  own  coadjutor,  Dr.Clnrkc. 

Mr.  Tiirnkh,  of  Man  eh  ester,  moved  Hint 
1>r.  Bnrdsley  (of  thnt  town)  be  requested  to 
deliver  the  retrospective  address  lo  the 
meeting  in  1H37.  lie  highly  eulogised  the 
ability  of  Dr.  Bnrdslcy.  The  motion,  se- 
conded by  Dr.  Streeton,  of  Worcester, 
}assed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Bardsley  said  he  would  spare  no 
labour  in  the  duty  assigned  to  hiai. 

The  report  of  the  Benevolent  Society,  in 
connexion  with  the  nssocintiou,  was  then 
read  by  Dr.  Hakmw.  Its  objects  were 
stated  therein  to  be  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds  to  the  relief — first,  of  contributors, 
unable,  through  sickness  or  casualties,  to 
continue  their  professional  duties ;  2nd,  to 
the  widowB  and  children  of  contributors; 
3rd,  to  relief  under  temporary  and  unavoid- 
able difficulties ;  and  4th,  as  temporary  loans 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  The 
central  commit  lee  suggested  that  should  the 
general  fund  accumulate  considerably  be- 
yond the  actual  expenditure  of  the  associ- 
ation, a  portion  of  it  might  be  employed  in 
promoting  these  benevolent  objects.  The 
actual  receipts  of  the  benevolent  fund  were 
stated  to  be  £128  6s.  Deducting  expenses, 
the  balance  was  £110  10s.  5d. 

Dr.  Hastings  dissented  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  benevolent  fund  committee,  on 
the  ground  that,  in  order  to  give  a  character 
of  permanence  to  the  association,  it  would 
In*  desirable  lo  reserve  an  income  indepen- 
dent of  the  annual  subscriptions ;  and  that 
a  sufficient  sum  might  be  raised  for  the 
benevolent  fund,  by  appeals  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

At  this  period  of  the  proceedings,  the 
hoar  being  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  room 
oppressively  hot,  Dr.  Holme  fainted,  and 
after  a  short  delay  wns  led  out  of  the  room, 
when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Kidd. 
Dr.  Holme  soon  recovered,  and  was  present 
during  a  part  of  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  G.J.  Crosse,  of  Norwich,  moved  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  benevolent 
branch  of  the  association  be  printed  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  anniversary  meeting. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Beding- 
field,  of  Stowmarket,  and  passed. 


Dr.  Ridd  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper 
of  his  own,  "  On  the  Anatomical  and  Physi- 
ological Works  of  Galen,"  who,  he  observed, 
had  justly  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned,  and,  for  his  time,  the  most  acute, 
of  writers  on  these  branches  of  science.  Af- 
ter adverting  to  Dr.  Lowth's  treatise,  pub- 
lished at  Strasburg  twenty  years  ago,  which 
was  difficult  of  access  to  many,  the  writer, 
in  reference  to  the  controverted  point  as  to 
whether  the  anatomical  descriptions  of  Ga- 
len had  been  taken  from  the  ape  or  from 
man,  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  were 
chiefly  taken  from  the  human  subject,  and 
that  Galen,  in  deference  to  the  prejudices 
of  his  day,  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal 
that  fact.     The  Doctor  then  proceeded  to 
describe  many  of  the  principal  facts  in  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  which  Galen,  contro- 
verting the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  and 
other  earlier  authors,  had  discovered  or  es- 
tablished ;  and  observed  that  many  of  the 
terms  applied  by  him  existed,  with  little  or 
no  alteration,  to  the  present  day.    Galen's 
descriptions  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  se- 
cretion, and  reproduction,  and  of  the  mus- 
cular and  nervous  systems,  were  succinctly 
placed  before  the  auditory.   Considering  the 
general  quickness  of  observation  evinced  by 
him,  it  was  rather  remarkable  that  Galen 
had  never  noticed  the  lacteals ;  and  it  was 
evident,  from  passages  in  his  works  (which 
the  Doctor  cited),  that  although  Ignorant  of 
the  doctrine  of  atmospheric  pressure,  he  waa 
acquainted  with  some  of  its  effects.    As  a 
specimen  of  his  acuteness,  Dr.  Kidd  men- 
tioned the  anecdote  of  Galon  being  called 
one  day  to  a  patient  who  had  lost  sensation 
in  the  fingers.    Galen  immediately  asked  if 
he  had  ever  received  any  injury  of  the  spine, 
and  on  being  told  that  he  had  fallen  some 
time  before  and  hurt  his  back,  he  applied 
remedies  for  the  spinal  injury,  and  thus  re- 
stored sensation  to  the  fingers.   He  asserted 
that  intellectual  power  resided  in  the  brain ; 
but  he  observed  (and  this  was  worthy  of  ap- 
plication by  those  who  entertained  the  doc- 
trines of  Gall)  that  he  did  not  speak  of  the 
moral  actions  of  men — he  only  spoke  of  their 
innate  propensities,  not  of  their  actions,  the 
result  of  education. 

Mr.  Kendriok,  of  Warrington,  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Ridd  for  his 
remarks,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  publish 
them  in  the  following  volume  of  the  "  Trans- 
actions." Mr  Teale,  of  Leeds,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  passed  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  HARE,of  Leeds,  exhibited  a  model  of 
an  apparatus  for  reducing  or  removing  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  and  other  spinal  defor- 
mity. It  consisted  of  an  inclined  plane,  to 
which  the  patient  is  to  be  confined  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture  by  several  straps,  and,  by 
means  of  weights,  regulated  to  produce  such 
an  extension  only  as  may  be  effected  with- 
out pain  to  the  patient.  The  weights  were 
gradually  increased,   beginning  with  but 
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lliiw  of  two  or  three  pounds,  aimI  invariably 
avoiding  imiIii  or  liicouveniciice  to  the  pa- 
lifttit.  He  exhibited  two  casts  of  tbe  back 
of  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  afflicted  with 
spinal  curvature,  one  takeu  on  the  2ft th  of 
April  last,  and  the  other  on  Monday  last, 
during  which  period  it  appeared  from  the 
Jailor  thut  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
angular  curvature  had  been  effected  by  the 
apparatus,  tie  also  produced  drawings  of 
riuits  in  another  case  of  extreme  deformity 
from  angular  curvature.  This  girl,  of  about 
the  same  age  as  the  other,  could  not  move 
except  with  her  hands  upon  her  knees ;  and 
in  about  nine  months  she  was  able  to  walk ; 
she  had  kept  perfectly  well  since,  ami  bad 
never  since  experienced  a  day's  indisposi- 
tion. Hhe  was  now  quite  straight,  and  al- 
though in  1820  she  weighed  but  three  stone 
and  a  fow  ounces,  her  present  weight  was 
considerably  upwards  of  seven  stone.  The 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Hare  for  his  communication. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Oilier, 
surgeon  to  the  New  Bailey  prison,  would  be 
glad  to  meet,  on  the  following  morning,  any 
members  of  the  association  who  might  wish 
to  inspect  the  prison. 

Dr.  Hastings  then  announced  the  terms 
of  the  following  day's  business,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

He  vera!  nlitcos  wore  mentioned  us  suitable 
for  the  holding  of  the  next  anniversary,  which 
it  had  been  intended  should  beheld  at  Cam- 
bridge i  but  a  communication  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Haviland,  intimating 
I  hat  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  defer  meeting  in  that  university 
Utr  a  time,  and  to  this  suggestion  the  coun- 
j  ill  deferred.  Jjcods  was  iiuined,  but  it  was 
Jlioiiglil  inexpedient  to  hold  n  meeting  there, 
lliu  yxar  after  holding  0110  in  the  approxi- 
mating town  of  Munch  outer.  Professor  Kidd 
mupoiitid.  a*  a  compliment  to  Dr.  Hastings, 
hi  huvc  Mil*  next  meeting  In  Worcester;  but 
lh.  II dfttifigM,  while  acknowledging  the  kind- 
m  a*  of  the  proposition,  greatly  questioned 
Mrt  policy  }  ami  us  other  gentlemen  from 
Won* liter  minuirrod  with  him,  Cheltenham 
m**4  til  length  II  Mid  on. 

TmmnPAV,  July  21. 
Or.  Hoimk  took  tbe  chair  shortly  after 

|Wi:lte  t/duck. 

|  J j .  II  am  j  m«4s,  before  the  meeting  proceed- 
ed to  (lit;  imiiiediHlo  biiNiness  of  the  day,beg- 
in|  U>  cm  1 1  all  tin  I  ion  to  one  branch  of  the 
ijoi.uctlingM  which  was  not  going  on  with 
lu  n  uuUfily  lliul  would  he  wished.  Ho  re- 
It  i mi)  In  llii:  reimrl*  to  ho  made  by  oommil- 
|iu;n  ni  iho  Miiuivuihoi y  meetings.  One  ro- 
om t,  Unit  on  |ii'u villain)  schools,  was  to  have 
|mi;ii  didlverud  last  yum  at  Oxford.  Sufli- 
i  h  nl  itmiiwiiM  (uUteil  for  not  giving  it  then ; 
(nil  it  w*ii»  Imped  that  It  would  bo  forthcom- 
iutt  nl  this  meeting.  In  that  hopo  ho  was 
illttiippolidsil.    Tim  Interest  now  felt  In  the 


subject  was  very  great,  but.  If  delays  like 
these  occurred,  all  interest  respecting  it 
would  pass  away  before  the  appearance  of 
the  report.  W  ithout  intending  to  throw  any 
blame  on  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  tbe  pro- 
crnst iuntion,  ho  did  wish  to  call  their  at* 
I  cut  ion  to  the  great  importance  of  observing 
regularity.  A  re|H>rt  on  iodine  waa  unavoid- 
ably delayed,  lH*rau*e  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  make  it  had  Iteen  seriouslv  ill. 

Mr.  (■.  J.  CaossK,  surgeon,  of  Norwich, 
then  proceeded  to  read  his  "  Retrospective 
Address,"  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours 
of  time.  It  began  with  a  medley  of  remarks 
on  advances  made  in  branches  of  medicine 
during  the  past  year,  commencing  with  ana- 
tomy. The  writer  said,  that  the  spread  of 
anatomical  knowledge  in  this  country  was 
"  almost  a  matter  of  demonstration."  The 
number  of  able  men  now  devoted  to  its  study 
wus  nearly  treble  what  he  remembered  it 
once  to  be.  Manchester,  which  waa  the 
first  town  to  institute  a  provincial  school  of 
anatomy,  possessed  all  the  requisites  for  car- 
rying on  such  an  establishment,  in  its  loca- 
lity, its  population,  its  wealth,  its  public  me- 
dical charities,  and  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
mid  philosophical  inquiry  which  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  a  White,  a  Perci- 
val,  a  Dalton,  and  a  Henry.  Physiology 
continued  to  be  much  advanced  by  experi- 
ment* ii|mmi  animals.  No  subject  bail  of  late 
more  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists 
than  the  action  and  sounds  of  the  heart.  The 
report  of  the  Dublin  Committee  to  the  laat 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  Science, 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this.  A  mass  of 
contributions  upon  the  nervous  and  arterial 
systems  had  also  been  made,  and  a  remark  - 
able  discovery  by  tho  microscope,  of  entoxon 
in  the  it n urn u  laxly,  of  which  lwlwe.cn  one 
and  two  thousand  were  found  in  a  square 
inch  of  muscle,  had  been  announced,  as  well 
as  another  species  of  entoaoa,  found  by  Dr. 
Knox  in  horses.  The  fact  that  the  saliva  was 
alkaline  in  a  state  of  health,  and  acid  as  often 
as  the  stomach  was  disordered,  and  the  power 
of  iodine  to  cause  salivation,  had  also  been 
elicited;  and  tho  discoveries  of  auacitllator* 
had  yielded  important  results.  I  It:  comment- 
ed on  Hie"  ithsuriliticVof  the  hmiiu'Ojmthist*, 
and  noticed  the  improved  methods  of  apply- 
ing cold  in  local  inflammation,  especially  in 
France,  by  irrigation.  Amongst  the  yearly 
announcements  of  cures  for  diseases  hitherto 
deemed  incurable,  the  most  prominent  was 
the  treatment  of  cancerous  affections  by 
chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  paste.  In 
hernia  the  application  of  cupping  glasses,  or 
dry  cupping,  had  been  recommended ;  ami 
the  most  recent  proposal  for  remedying  the 
disorder  was  the  employment  of  firm  wooden 
blocks  appended  to  the  truss,  iu  the  place 
of  the  soft  pad.  Reports  of  the  success  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  L.  Coates,  and  other  American 
writers.    British  surgeons  stood  foremost  in 
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performing   arterial   operations   upon   the 
larger  trunks.  The  carotid  artery  continued 
a  favourite  subject  for  experiments  upon 
animals,  and  in  some  instances  on  thehuinon 
being.*    Danger  attended  the  tying  of  both 
arteries  at  the  same  time,  though  both  had 
been  tied  at  an  interval  of  17,  and  oven  of 
12  days,  as  was  stated  in  a  case  by  Professor 
Coole  of  Leipsic.    The  practice  of  treating 
varicose  veins,  by  pinching  them  with  for- 
ceps, and  by  passing  needles  through  or  be- 
neath them,  so  as  to  compress  the  vein ;  the 
reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint, 
which  had  been  effected  within  a  hundred 
days  after  the  accident ;  the  use  of  the  dy- 
nnnoiiicler  in  such  rune*,  for  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  extension  of  the  pulleys  (which 
in  one.  case  was  equal  to  300  lbs.) ;  tlie  ex- 
cision uf  diseased  joints  (the  memoir  of  Mr. 
Blackburn,  on  which  subject  was  the  best 
memoir  in  the  country,  frcm  the  pen  of  a 
student)  ;  the  employment  and  the  occa- 
sional misuse  of  the  stomach  pump ;  the  im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  uterine  dis- 
eases, by  the  aid  of  the  speculum  and  toucher, 
and  those  in  obstetrical  surgery,  with  some 
successful  instances  of  the  Caesarian  opera- 
tion, one  in  which  both  lives  were  saved, — 
all  these  might  be  mentioned  as  subjects  in 
a  retrospective  review  of  surgical  science. 
The  state  of  medical  literature  should  be 
noticed  in  this  address.    A  medical  book 
society  should  be  established  in  every  dis- 
trict or  place  where  a  dozen  members  could 
lie  congregated.   The  Hritish  quarterly  jour- 
nals hail  long  stood  pre-eminent  over  III  one 
of  other  countries.    The  Edinburgh  Journal 
only  required  to  keep  in  good  humour  to 
maintain  the  ascendancy.    The  accession  of 
the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Medical  Review 
was  a  great  advantage;  and  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  honourable  to  this  association  to 
rank  the  editors  of  that  review  amongst  its 
members.     The  establishment   of  weekly 
journals  in  England  was  an  epoch  in  medi- 
cal literature.    Like  any  other  newspapers, 
they  were  taken  for  amusement,  and  became 
a  necessary  part  of  the  yearly  purchases  of 
every  medical  practitioner.     They  placed 
before  the  profession  many  matters  of  inter- 
est which  could  not  appear  in  the  quarterly 
journals,  and  in  fact  they  had  become  quite 
indispensable.      Hut,   from  causes  which 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  succession  of  their 
rise,  so  much  personality,  so  much  invective, 
ami  even  so  much  faction,  was  mixed  up 
willi  1  lie tn,  as  to  characterize  them  ns  pecu- 
liar, and  unlike  what  was  to  be  met  with  any 
other  country.  Whatever  Ix'nelit  might  have 
arisen  from  such  publications,  it  must  he  al- 
lowed by  every  considerate  mind  that  the 
intcrestedness,  the  contentions,  and  the  low 
personalities  which  disgraced  their  pages, 

*  How  many  "  experiments  on  the  carotid  arteries 
of  human  beings"  have  been  performed  in  the  Nor- 
wich Hospital  f 


were  a  great  drawback  and  counterpoise  to 
their  utility.  Had  they  at  all  improved  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  ?  Had  the  situation 
of  practitioners  in  society  been  promoted  by 
them  ?  Could  the  slang  of  a  weekly  in  any 
way  advance  medical  science,  or  fail  to  pan- 
der to  the  coarsest  taste  ?  Amongst  other  ad- 
vances which  had  been  mndo  was  that  of 
medical  topography,  in  which  the  pictorial 
art  was  made  available  by  lithography,  in 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
pathology.  There  was  yet,  however,  a  great 
deficiency  of  medical  biographical  works  in 
this  country.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that 
iu  future  medical  literature  would  be.  the 
subject  of  a  separate  retrospective  address 
to  the  association. 

Dr.  Krim  then  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  deputation  from  the  Eastern  Association, 
respecting  a  junction  between  the  two  bo- 
dies. Having  carefully  considered  the  opi- 
nions communicated  to  them  both  by  local 
councils,  and  by  individual  members  (which 
all  offered  the  strongest  objections  to  the 
junction),  the  proposals  being  subsequently 
considerably  modified,  the  committee  were 
unwilling  to  come  to  any  adverse  decision ; 
and,  thinking  it  right  that  the  members  at 
large  should  have  an  opportunity  of  deliber- 
ately considering  the  subject,  they  recom- 
mended a  postponement  of  the  question  until 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Manchester,  moved  the 
adfiption  of  the  report,  with  pleasure,  as  he 
thought  that  h<;  saw  a  way  in  which  this 
delicate  and  difficult  question  could  event- 
ually be  set  at  rest,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  Dr.  Bag  n  all  seconded  the  motion, 
which  passed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Hastings  expressed  the  obligation 
which  this  association  was  under  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  come  between  two  and  three 
hundred  miles  in  order  to  promote  the  com- 
bination of  the  whole  kingdom  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science,  and  of  pro- 
ducing harmony  and  good  feeling  among  all 
branches  of  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Barnes,  of  Carlisle,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Lyon  of  Manchester,  moved  that  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  association  for  1837  take 
place  at  Cheltenham,  and  that  Dr.  Boisragon 
be  appointed  the  president-elect.  Carried. 
Dr.  Kinn  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing to  tlie  members  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion for  their  attendance  at  this  anniversary, 
to  negotiate  the  union  of  the  two  bodies,  by 
which  many  good  purposes  would  probably 
be  served. 

Or.  Ha  a  Low  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Bbdingfield,  of  Stowmarket,  ac- 
knowledged the  compliment  on  behalf  of  the 
deputation.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  he  ob- 
served, I  cannot  occupy  your  attention  for 
a  few  minutes  with  more  advantage  than  by 
repeating  some  of  the  opinions  which  I  ex* 
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fretted  at  a  meeting  of  the  profession  nt 
pew  fob,  on  my  first,  but  unsuccessful,  en- 
deavour to  form  an  association  in  the  East, 
upon  the  same  principles  as  that  which  had 
been  so  happily  established  in  the  West 
We  have  the  best  authority  for  stating,  that 
"  a  house    divided    ugainst    itself  cannot 
stand  ;"  and  wo  inny  be  as  perfectly  assured, 
tli  it  I  a  profession  divided  against  itself  must 
full.      At   Ipswich,    therefore,  I  earnestly 
dwelt  ii|ton  the  necessity  of  union ;  and  I 
as  earnestly  besought  my  professional  bre- 
thren to  bury  all  animosities,  to  sacrifice  all 
personal  feelings,  petty  jealousies,  and  dif- 
ferences, and  to  combine  for  the  protection 
and  honour  of  the  profession.    My  admoni- 
tions, however,  were  disregarded,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Poor  1m w  Commissioners  came 
lo  give  us  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
axiom,  "That  want  of  union  is  want  of 
strength,"  that  the  Eastern  Medical  Provi- 
sional Association  was  fully  formed.    I  did 
not  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophesy ;  but  I 
had  long  discerned  the  clouds  that  were 
hanging  above  the  medical    horiaoa,  and 
which  now  threaten  to  burst  upon  our  heads. 
(Jentlemen.  the  crisis  is  at  hand,  and  the 
conduct  of  these  Associations  will,  in  a 
grout  measure,  determine  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  maintain  rank  and  station  in 
society,  or  degenerate  into  "  petty  dealers 
in  drugs."    My  only  four  is,  that  we  have 
already  sunk  beneath  the  OUapuli  of  former 
times;  and  the  bleeding  pole  and  the  fillet, 
which  once  graced  the  door  of  the  barber- 
surgeon,  were  really  respectable  in  com- 
Imrison  with  the  advertisements  and  hand- 
rills  which  are  put  forth  by  members  of 
royal  colleges  in  these  days.    We  have  been 
loud  und  bitter  in  our  complaints,  gentle- 
men, and  Unit   not  without  cause,  of  I  he 
conduct  of  the  Guardians  and  of  tlio  Assist- 
ant Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  hut  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves— wo  Imvu  ourselves  most 
to  blame.  The  guardians  have  only  evinced 
a  aealous  regard  for  their  own  pockets,  and 
the  commissioners   have    but   obeyed  the 
directions  of  their  employers.    Hut  we) — 
What  have  wk  douo?    Nay,  whut  have  we 
not  done?   Have  we  not  kissed  the  rod  that 
chasteiied  us  t    Have  wo  not,  in  e licet,  s»id, 
"  Kind  sirs,  you  spat  upon  us  last  Wednes- 
day;  you  called  us  sharks  and  extortioners, 
and  for  this  courtesy  we'll  be  your  slaves." 
How  humiliating   is  the  station  we  now 
occupy  to  that  we  might  have  tilled,  if,  when 
(he  standard  of  opposition  was  unfurled,  the 
whole  profession  had  rallied  around  it  That 
which  was  so  obviously  to  the  interest  of  all, 
would,   I   had  fluttered  myself,  have  been 
supported  by  all.    In  this  expectation,  how- 
ever, 1  have  boen  grievously  disappointed. 
Hut  did  III  in  desertion  of  u  good  cause  pro- 
ceed from  a  spirit  of  pusillanimity?    No; 
it  procoeded  from  the  want  of  a  conviction 
(hat  tho  interests  of  the  individual  may  be 
best  promoted  by  a  strict  regard  to  the  in- 


ternals of  the  whole  Mr.  Hcdingfield  then 
addressed  some  excellent  advice  to  a  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession,  who,  as  it 
is  said,  are  about  to  settle  themselves  in  the 
world,**  which  want  of  space  precludes  us 
from  reporting.  Should  we,  he  added,  fail 
to  effect  a  junction  tatwern  Iho  two  Pro- 
vincial Associations,  I  trust  that  the  only 
rivalry  lietween  ua  will  In*  one  of  good 
fellowship  ami  strife  in  Ihe  productions  of 
intellect.    {Ckcrrs.) 


Tie  JW  Urn  <?ssmssioiim  and  Mtdieml 
Atiemdmmct  en  Paupers. 

Mr.  Ruhsey,  of  Chesham,  read  the  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  nt  Oxford  last 
year,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  affording 
medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor,  and  more 
especially  with  reference  to  tho  0|>erntion 
of  the  new  poor  law  acL    The  perusal  of 
the  report  occupied  more  than  one  hour  and 
a  half.    After  detailing  the  measures  taken 
by  the  committee  to  obtain  information  on 
the  subject,  the  report  described  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  guided  the  committee  in 
their  inquiry.    They  regarded  the  question 
as  already  decided,  that  one  portion  of  the 
commuuity  was  bound  to  provide  another 
portion  with  medicine,  as  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.    They  considered  that  a  well- 
regulated  supply  of  medical  relief  for  pau- 
pers, ought  to  be  charged  on  Ihe  fund  for 
the  legal  support  of  the  poor.    They  defined 
the  poor  to  be,  those  who  were  unable  to 
procure   medicine   and  attendance   at  the 
usual  low  charges  made  to  persons  in  the 
poorer  ranks  of  life.    As  to  the  kind  of 
medical  attendance,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  individual  tilling  the  office  of  parish 
surgeon,  should  combine  the  highest  quali- 
licnlions   in  tho    profession,  as  no    public 
office  in  the  profession  was  equal  to  it  iu 
variety  or  extent.  The  report  next  discussed 
the  evils  of  the  present  practices,  chiefly  in 
the  agricultural  unions  of  parishes,  under 
the  four  heads  of  tenders  and  contracts, 
extension  of  the  districts,  the 'employment 
of  ignorant  practitioners,  and  the  extension 
of  paroclt in  1  medical  relief  to  improper  ob- 
jects.    Under  tiic    first    head,    the    report 
stated  various  instances  of  practices  dis- 
graceful   to    all    coucemed.      One    whole 
parish  was  let  to  a  medical  man  for  £5  a 
year ;  a  great  number  of  parishes  were  taken 
together  by  the  same  practitioner;  and  one 
large  parish  was  actually  taken  at  a  guinea 
per  annum.    The  committee  had  received 
accounts  of  the  operation  of  the  poor  law 
act,  from  forty-eight  individuals, principally 
uicdiciil  men,  residing  in  forty -seven  unions. 
As  to  remuneration,  a  scale  had  been  fixed 
upon  in  several  places,  where  paupers  were 
to  be  attended  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings 
each,  and  under,  a  year.    Amongst  other 
evils  were  the  diminution  of  medical  officers, 
consequent  upon  the  allotment  of  several 
parishes  to  one  medical  man,  and  the  con- 
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sequent  necessity  of  his  engaging  an  as- 
sistant to  perform  his  duties ;  the  payment 
of  so  much  per  head,  causing  incipient  cases 
to  he  often  refused  medical  nid,  and  thus 
protracting  disease  which  occasionally  ended 
in  death  ;  the  refusal  of  the  commissioners 
to  pay  for  a  consultation  in  dangerous  and 
difficult  cases;  the  liability  of  the  surgeon 
to  be  summoned  and  reprimanded  for  alleged 
neglect,  on  the  same  footing  as  any  inferior 
parochial  officer;  and  the  injury  resulting 
to  those    medical    men  who  presumed  to 
express  opinions  which  were  unfavourable 
to  the  present  system.    After  noticing  and 
refuting  several  arguments  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  defence  of  the  system,  the  cum- 
in i  lire  recommended  that  immediate  mea- 
sures he  taken  for  conveying  the  sentiments 
of  this  association  to  government  and  to 
parliament ;  and  should  this  course  fail,  the 
profession    should  decline  firmly  to  have 
any  share  in  the  medical  management  of  the 
poor.  (Cheers)  They  also  recommended  that 
application  he  mnde  to  the  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sician* and  Surgeons,  and  to  tho  Society  of 
Apothecaries,    requesting    them    to    adopt 
Kiteh  measures  as  might  seem  to  them  best 
fitted   to  cllcd    the  object    in  view.    The 
committee  then  proceeded  to  suggest  various 
alterations  in  the  present  plan,  which  they 
believed  was  exercising  a  very  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  respectability  and  moral 
character  of  medical  men.     Tho  rate  of  re- 
inn  iteration  should  be  fixed  by  some  third 
indifTerent  party,  neither  by  the  Commis- 
sioners or  ftonrdiun*  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
by   the  medical  men   on  the    other.    The 
charges    for    medical    attendance  tuid   for 
drugs    should    be    separate    and    distinct 
(Cheer*),  and  wherever   it  was  practicable 
a  dispensary  should  be  fitted  up  for  the 
supply  of  medicines  to  sick  paupers  of  the 
parish  or  union.    The  whole  of  the  medical 
arrangements  should  be  under  the  control  of 
authorities  selected  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession, Biich  as  medical  superintendents, 
who  might    act    in  conjunction   with    the 
central  Imard  of  Poor  l#aw  ('omiiiimrioiicrs. 
'I'lie  patient*  Hhoold  in  all  cases  apply  first 
to  the  medical  officers,  one  great  evil  of  the 
present  system  being,  that  the  guardians 
were  constituted  judges  of   the  necessity 
for  medical  attendance.    The    old    parish 
boundaries  should  be  returned  to,  except  in 
cases  where  there  were  several  small  con- 
tiguous parishes.  (Afplnnse  followed  the  retiil- 
i*p  »f  Ihe  Ittjxtrt.) 

Dr.  Ml m.i a ms,  of  Nottingham,  deeply 
regretted  that  a  stronger  feeling  of  indig- 
nation was  not  manifested  against  the  pro 


cecdings  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


In  his  own  county,  in  a  district  twenty-five 
miles  in  extent,  and  embracing  a  population 
of  1 5,000,  the  commissioner  told  the  medical 
gentlemen,  that  if  they  would  not  do  the 
whole  work  for  £80,  he  would  bring  a 
young  man  from  London  to  do  it.    More 


respectable  practitioners  than  the  three  who 
live  in  the  district  he  did  not  know.  They 
had  asked  him  what  they  should  do.  He 
said  to  them,  "  For  the  sake  of  humanity, 
do  not  let  the  poor  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  ignorance  and  inexperience.  Take 
it,  on  these  grounds  only,  and  then  by  vour 
representations  aud  the  co-operation  of  the 
profession,  you  may  force  attention  from  the 
legislature."  He  moved  that  the  report  of 
the  poor  law  committee  be  printed  with  the 
accountof  the  proceedings  of  the  anniversary. 
He  concluding  by  stating  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  written,  unsolicited,  to  say 
that,  if  the  whole  prqfessum  in  Nottingham 
would  join  together  and  establish  a  medical 
school,  he  would  place  .1*500  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

Mr.  S.  Smith,  of  Leeds,  seconded  the  re- 
solution, which  passed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Cuthwaitb  moved  that  the  report  be 
immediately  published  in  a  separate  form, 
for  distribution. 

Mr.TunoR,  of  Bath,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Flint,  of  Stockport,  thought,  that  the 
association  should  give  their  decisive  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  of  the  poor  law  medical 
contract;  and  he,  therefore,  moved,  that  a 
petition  from  the  individuals  assembled  at 
this  anniversary  meeting,  praying  for  redress, 
be  immediately  presented  Ito  the  Lords  by 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  to  tlie  Commons  by 
l^ord  John  Russell. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Macclesfield,  seconded 
the  resolution,  and  observed  that  it  was  tho 
poverty,  and  not  thewill,  of  the  young  prac- 
titioners, that  compelled  them  to  take  offices 
under  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  The 
petition  was  then  read,  and  adopted ;  and 

Dr. Walker,  of  Huddersfield,  moved  that 
copies  of  it  be  forwarded  to  the  Colleges, 
and  the  Apothecaries*  Company  in  London, 
with  a  request  for  their  co-operation  in  pro- 
curing relief  for  the  profession.  No  one,  ho 
said,  could  feel  deeper  disgust  than  he  did, 
at  that  system  of  medical  cannibalism  which 
had  taken  deep  root  in  this  country,  and 
which  would  soon  render  us  ignominious  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners.  The  evidence  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee 
was  grossly  deficient  in  many  respects.  The 
medical  statistics  of  workhouses  were  hardly 
ever  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Hebd  cordially  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  he  considered  as  a  codicil  to  tho 
testament  they  had  signed  to  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  who,  he  knew,  were  not  duly 
impressed  with  the  degraded  state  of  the 
profession.  About  three  months  ago  the 
professional  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Worcester  were  called  upon  to  aid  those 
who  were  then  assembling  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  he,  having  been  appointed  their 
chairman,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  go 
to  London  to  wait  upon  Lord  J.  Uussell, 
and  state  to  him  the  complaints  of  the  pro- 
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fesslon  in  that  district,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  lie  should  be  accompanied  by  the  four 
County  members.  Three  of  them  signified 
their  readiness  to  accompany  him ;  the  fourth 
was  ill.  He  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  to 
know  when  he  would  receive  the  deputation, 
and  he  received  a  reply  to  tlio  efleel,  that 
his  lordship  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
cvidenco  that  need  bo  presented  to  him— 
thereby  intimating  that  the  deputation  was 
not  necessary.  This  fact  was  a  strong  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  petitioning  parliament. 
Dr.  Holme  consented  to  attach  his  name 
as  president  of  the  association  to  those  co- 
pies which  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
three  corporate  bodies  in  London. 

Dr.  Knight,  of  Sheffield,  moved,  and  Mr. 
Rash  err,  of  Stourport,  seconded,  that  a 
committee  be  formed  to  report,  at  Ihe  next 
anniversary  meeting,  on  the  various  modes 
of  extending  needful  relief  to  the  sick,  poor 
not  dependant  on  parochial  aid;  and  that 
the  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  consist  of  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Chiches- 
ter ;  Dr.  Walker,  of  Huddersficld ;  Dr.  Con- 
nolly, of  Warwick;  Dr.  Barlow,  of  Hath; 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Southani;  Mr.  Romsey,  of 
Chesham,  and  Mr.  M'Kinnett,  of  (Coventry. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Southam,  stated  that  he  had 
prepared  a  paper,  instituting  a  comparison 
between    h  is   self-supporting   dis|»enHnrics 
and  the  selfish  system  of  tlio  medical  clubs, 
etc.  The  meeting,  however,  thought  the  day 
too  far  advanced  for  its  perusal  now,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  be  inserted  in  the  report  of 
proceedings. 

Thanks  were  yoted  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Manchester  Royal  Institution,  and  to  the 
managers  of  the  different  institutions  in 
Manchester,  who  hud  afforded  acroinuiodti- 
tion  to  the  association. 

Dr.  Holmk  having  quitted  the  chair,  it 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Barlow,  and  Dr.  Kidu 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Holmk  fur 
his  services  as  president.  Dr.  Conolly  se- 
conded the  motion;  and  the  vote  having 
been  suitably  acknowledged,  the  proceed- 
ings terminated  shortly  before  five  o'clock. 

THE  DINNER. 

At  six  o'clock  a  hundred  and  twenty 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  association  and 
their  friends,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
Exchange  dining-room,  Dr.  Holme  in  the 
chair,  with, several  M.D.'s  on  his  right  and 
left;  the  rest  of  tlio  company  sittiug  at 
three  tables  down  the  room ;  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents were  Mr.  Turner,  Dr.  John  Bardsley, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  all  of  Manchester ;  the 
chairman,  after  the  cloth  was  removed  und 
"The  King"  proposed,  gave  as  a  toast 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  and  its  founder  Dr. 
Hastings."  Dr.  Hastings,  in  returning 
thanks,  said  the  profession  in  the  provinces 
was  broken  and  disjointed  eight  years  ago, 
and  expressed  his  gratification  at  this  meet- 


ing being  held  in  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufactures,  where  British  enterprise  had 
done  so  much  to  increase  modern  civilisa- 
tion and  improve  science.  This  was  the 
first  provincial  town  in  which  memoirs  of  a 
scientific  character  were  published,  awl  it 
now  contained  many  worthy  successors  of  a 
I  Vrcival ,  a  Furrier,  and  a  W  lute.  1 1  o  valued 
as  highly  as  any  one  tin*  intellectual  cxcrti«HiH 
of  the  present  ago ;  hut,  however  great  his 
acquirements,  that  man  was  but  a  sort  of 
monster  who  did  uot  add  to  them  the  more 
desirable  acquisition  of  high  moral  excel- 
lence. On  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  others, 
he  hoped  that  these  anniversary  meetings 
would  long  continue  raising  tlio  intellectual 
character  and  improving  the  highest  moral 
feelings  of  our  nature. 

The  next  toast  was, "  Dr.  Kn»n,  the  late 
President ;"  and  in  acknowledging  it,  the 
I>octor  eulogised  Manchester  as  a  place 
where  provincial  science  had  been  cradled 
and  was  now  enthroned.    The  Herculean 
labours  of  its    infancy   were   sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  Transactions  of  its  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society;  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  its  empire,  the  dominion  of  the 
name  of  Dulton  equally  testified.    He  relat- 
ed an  anecdote  which  he  said  was  little,  if 
at  all,  known,  and  which  had  been  told  him 
l»y  one  of  an  illustrious  trio  who  Intel  attend- 
ed a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  kh, 
(then  Mr.)  Daltou  In  London.     That  trio 
consisted  of  Drs.  Thompson  and  Wollaston, 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,    (hi  meeting  at 
supper  after  attending  Mr.  Dalton's  first 
lecture,  they  said  "  This  will  not  do."    They 
parted  and  slept  on  this  opinion.    The  next 
diiy  Dr.  Wollnston,  whoso  great  mind  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  magnitude  of  Mr. 
I  >ii  I  ton's  discoveries,  hnd  chniiged  his  opi- 
nion, and  with  becoming  candour  said, u  We 
were  mistaken.  Depend  upon  it,  it  «>t//do;" 
and  from  that  moment  it  did  do.    In  conclu- 
sion Dr.  Kidd  proposed  the  "  health  of  Dr. 
Holme,"  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the 
compliment,  gave  "  Dr.  R.  Johnstone  (a  per- 
manent Vice  President  of  the  Assoc int ion) 
and  the  Vice  Presidents."  "The  health  of 
Mr.  Kheplinrd,  the  joint  Secretary  with  Dr. 
Hastings  " — "  Sir  (Jeorge  Teesdale,  and  the 
King's  Dragoon  Guards  "—(acknowledged 
by  Dr.  Jones,  Surgeon  to  the  Regiment) — 
"The honorary  Members," — (Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Sir  B.  Brndie,  SirC.  Bell,  and  Dr.  Traill)— 
"The  Mayor  of  Worcester  (Mr.  Hebb)  and 
the  Corresponding  Members." 

Mr.  Heiib  returned  thanks,  and  observed, 
that  the  great  class  of  general  practitioners, 
under  an  inferior  svstem  of  education,  had 
sent  from  their  ranks  a  Davy,  a  Denbam,  a 
Mason,  a  (»oodc,and  a  Jenuer.  What,  then, 
might  not  be  hoped  from  their  seal,  eflbrts, 
and  talents,  under  the  influence  of  the 
improved  character  and  better  discipline  of 
the  present  system  of  medical  education? 
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He  proposed  "the  President  elect,  Dr. 
Boisragon,  of  Cheltenham." 

The  next  toast  was — "Mr.  Turner,  and 
success  to  Medical  Provincial  Schools." 
Mr.  Turner  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
compliment. 

"Dr.  James  Lomnx  Bardslcy,  and  the 
medical  officers  of  provincial  infirmaries 
and  dispensaries/'  was  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Bardsley.  "Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Conolly, 
and  the  enlightened  supporters  of  societies 
for  the  cultivation  of sc  ience  in  the  provinces." 
Dr.  Conolly  returned  thanks  and  express- 
ed his  regret  that  Dr.  Forbes  could  not  be 
present. 

The*  next  toasts  were  "  Dr.  Homcrville,thc 
ljomloit  Inspector  of  Anatomy ;"  "  The  Royal 
Societies  of  l*oiidon  and  Kdinburgh,  and 
Ihi'  Royal  Irish  Academy;*'  "The  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester, 
and  its  illustrious  President,  Dr.  Dalton  " — 
(S  times  3  cheers).  Dr.  Dalton,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  toast,  said  Uiat  the  society  had 
been  established  about  fifty  years,  and  he 
Iwlievcd  that  Dr.  Jlolmc  and  himself  hnd 
taloiigcd  to  it  forty  years.  He  had  not  much 
In  say,  as  his  walk  had  liecn  chiefly  in 
chemistry,  certainly  a  collateral  branch  of 
medical  science ;  but  he  had  not  altogether 
neglected  physiology,  three  or  four  essays 
on  which  he  had  published  in  the  "Trans- 
actions" of  the  society  referred  to;  which 
he  believed,  though  but  little  read,  would 
bear  perusal .  One  was  an  essay  on  respira- 
tion  and  nuitiinl  heat;  another,  Considera- 
tions respecting  ulimiMpherie  pressure  upon 
the  animal  frame,  how  explained  and  under- 
stood ;  and  another,  on  the  quantity  of  food 
taken  by  an  animal  in  health,  and  the  various 
secretions,  published  in  the  last  vol.  of  the 
u  Transactions."  The  chemical  part  of  the 
subject  was  recent,  but  the  experiments 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  it  were  under- 
taken and  executed  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago. 

Several  other  toasts  were  given  during 
the  evening,  including  the  "  Universities  of 
the  British  Umpire;"  "The  Alleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeotis,  and  the  Apotheca- 
ries Company ;"  "The  British  Association 
of  Science ;"  "The  Councils  of  Uie  Natural 
History  Society  and  Botanical  Gardens," 
etc.  Space  allows  us  to  report  nothing 
more. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS. 

THANKS  FOR  THE  HONOUR, 

"  Sir  :— I  have  your  letter  before  me,  in 
which  I  am  officially  informed  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
has  been  pleased  to  nominate  ine  a  Fellow 
of  that  college. 

"  For  nearly  forty  years  I  used  every 
means  I  could  contrive,  and  even  invoked 


the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  removed  from  the  humble 
rank  of  a  licentiate,  but  my  prayers  availed 
me  nothing;  and  now  that  the  twelfth  hour 
has  come,  you  offer  me  what  I  dare  not  ac- 
cept. Yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  evidence 
which  I  gave  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, that  evidence  having,  unfortunately 
for  me,  been  laid  before  the  public,  1  should 
have  been  too  happy  to  accept  the  gift,  and 
I  should  ei  en  have  considered  the  Fellowship 
as  a  special  dispensation  from  the  Giver  of 
all  good.  But  I  beg  that  you  will  assure 
the  president  that  he  shall  never  find  me 
wanting  in  gratitude  for  the  great  compli- 
ment ho  has  paid  me  on  this  eventful  occa- 
sion ;  and  that  for  his  services  to  my  dearly 
loved  son,  I  hiii  always,  and  ever  shall  be, 
ready  to  do  whatever  ho  desires  me.  J I  is 
failure  at  the  Charter-house  was  no  fault  of 
Sir  Henry's  ;  and  it  affords  a  balm  to  my 
soul,  whilst  it  is  in  trouble,  to  reflect  that 
this  youth  is  one  of  your  Fellows,  and  that 
he  owes  his  high  station  to  that  moral  and 
classical  education  of  which  I  was  unfor- 
tunately deprived.  I  remain,  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble scrvtuit, 

"  J.  It.  F  •  *  *  K. 
"  Blind  Manufactory,  Moorfields." 

"Sir: — I  reject  with  contempt  the  offer 
which  the  president  has  made  to  me,  through 
you,  of  becoming  a  Fellow  of  the  College ; 
and  if  you  wish  further  to  know  the  real 
cause  of  the  indignant  feelings  which  I  eu- 
tertuiu  against  that  l»ody,  I  l»eg  leave  to  refer 
you  to  Dr.  Macmichakl,  the  librarian,  who, 
I  regret  to  say,  had  once  my  confidence* 
Your  obedient  servant, 

"  A.  C n,  Kt 

" ,  Ireland." 

"  Sir  : — I  am  highly  honoured  with  your 
kind  communication,  and  accept  of  the  Fel- 
lowship most  gratefully.  There  is  no  li- 
centiate of  the  college  to  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  this  high  rank  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  myself.  Bred  in  a  humble  cot- 
tage, and  receiving  a  still  humbler  educa- 
tion, far  removed  from  the  example  of  high 
moral  and  classical  habits,  but  having  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  the  most  distin- 
guished public  services,  I  stood  in  need  of 
nothing  but  rank,  to  enable  me  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  days  happily  to  myself,  and 
to  the  honour  of  my  profession.  In  return 
for  the  president's  kindness  to  me,  I  beg  that 
you  will  assure  him,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  that  I  will  call  him  in  to  every  pa- 
tient on  every  occasion  when  I  may  have  it 
in  my  power ;  and  I  will  take  particular  care 
to  laud  him  for  bis  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
surgery,  so  that  when  the  Duke  meets  with 
an  accident,  I  can  conscientiously  solicit  his 
attendance.  I  shall  also  take  every  means 
to  atone  for  the  painful  exposure  I  was  forced 
to  make  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
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some  modifications  after  more  extensive  ami 
more  numerous  researches.  There  is  still 
an  important  observation  to  make,  vis.,  that 
all  these  organs  assist  each  other  in  a 
mutual  degree,  and  are  counterbalanced  by 
the  organs  to  which  we  shall  next  proceed 
to  direct  your  attention. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SMALL-POX, 

AMD  TDK  KMM.OYMKNT  OF 

VACCINATION. 
Ily  John  S.  Hilky,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  FUand. 

At  the  present  period,  when  the  mortality 
nrisiug  from  small -pox.  is  so  groat  iu  this  us 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  I  may 
probably  be  excused  from  offering  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  I  do  so  the  more  rea- 
dily, because  in  the  diary,  or,  rather,  the  note- 
book of  my  late  father,  I  flud  some  observa- 
tions which  I  imagine  may  be  of  essential 
service  to  medical  practitioners,  in  enabling 
I  hem  to  manage  this  loathsomu  disease  more 
satisfactorily,  and  to  pilot  the  poor  sufferers 
through  all  its  stages  with  less  pain  and 
inconvenience  to  themselves. 

Jt  is  an  axiom,  loo  well  founded  on  expe- 
rience to  question,  that  all  the  exanthemata, 
when  fairly  developed,  will  run  their  course 
in  spite  of  every  care  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  in  face  of  all  (ho  exertion  and 
skill  of  the  practitioner,  and  therefore  the 
plans  hitherto  laid  down  by  medical  meu, 
have  been  such  as  it  was  supposed  would 
have  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  symptoms, 
and  bring  those  labouring  under  the  com- 
plaint more  easily  through  it.  The  apparent 
periodical  visits  of  small-pox  have  had  the 
evil  effect  of  detracting  from  the  value  of 
the  discovery  of  the  immortal  Jcnner,  in  the 
breusts  of  many ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
several  individuals  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  whose  children,  from  this  very  cir- 
e u instance, hu  vc  never  undergone  I  he  counter- 
acting influence  of  vaccinal  ion.  These  chil- 
dren have  however  in  most  eases  subsequent- 
ly suffered  from  an  aggravated  form  of  the 
disease.  Cases  of  small-pox,  both  before 
and  after  inoculation,  have  never  left  this 
part  of  the  country  for  the  last  nine  years, 
but  since  I  he  commencement  of  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  they  have  become  in- 
finitely more  numerous,  and,  in  loo  many 
instances,  have  proved  highly  destructive. 
It  is  my  purpose,  ./rV«J,  to  speak  of  sueh  as 
have  occurred  previous  to  vaccination;— 
secondly,  to  mnke  a  few  observations  on 
those  which  have  taken  place  riitl>scf|ii<  ht  to 
vaccination; — Ih'wdhj,  to  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  cause  of  the  recurrence  of  small-pox 
after  the  production  of  cow-pox  ;— /tiurJ/i/y, 
to  contrast  the  two  forms  of  disease,  modi- 


Hod  and  malignant ;— and,  Uutiy,  to  speak  of 
their  treatment 

First.    To  enter  into  long  particulars  of 
the  characters  and  symptoms  of  confluent 
and  malignant  variola,  breaking  out  pre- 
vious to  inoculation,  would  have  too  much 
the  appearance  of  essay-writing,  I   shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  introducing  a 
few  observations    into   this    article,  more 
especially  bearing  upon  my  subject.      It 
would  be  a  point  of  some  moment  if  wo 
could  determine  whether  the  visit  of  this 
disease,  which  happened  generally  through- 
out England  in  the  spring  of  1827,  originated 
with  a  few  cases  of  the  malignant  kiad  in 
those  who  had  not  previously  undergone, 
vucciitniiou,  or  whether  it  lirsl  occurred  in 
modified  cases  in  such  as  had  been  inoculated. 
This  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  disease    now  pre\  ailing.    lieasou,   as 
well  as  aualoffy,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  complaint  must  have  been  first  in- 
troduced into  the  couutry  by  a  few  straggling 
eases  of  the  worst  form,  iuasmuch  as,  until 
we  can  clearly  ascertain  the  imbecility  of 
the  vaccine  lymph  in  warding  off  attacks  of 
small-pox,  we  must  confidently  assume  that 
the  constitutions  of  such  as  have  not  uuder- 
gono  vaccination  ara  more  susceptible  of 
infection,  and  in  every  respect  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  variola.     To  ascertain  this 
would,  therefore,  be  of  no  small  ini|>ortaucc, 
both  in  a  pathological  and  a  statistical  point 
of  view.    It  would,  however,  require  a  long 
train  of  well-conducted  observations  by  ex- 
perienced individuals  iu  different  districts, 
inasmuch  as  cases  of  both  species,  making 
their  appearance  at  almost  oue  and  the  same 
time  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  aggravated  or  the  modified  was  first  wit- 
nessed.   But  be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is, 
that  cases  of  both  species  were  prevalent  iu 
1827,  and  are  now  in  1830.    In  both  periods 
the  disease  has  spread  with  amazing  rapidity, 
in  some  places  first  wearing  the  character  of 
the  aggravated  kind,  and  iu  others  being 
quite  of  a  mild  and  modi  tied  nature.    It  is 
rather  interesting  lo  find  that  its  course  is 
nearly  from  north  to  south,  attacking  towns 
and  villages   in   its  track,  without  paying 
the  slightest  rcgnrd  to  climate  or  situation. 
In  too  many  instances  it  would  seem  to  hat  c 
increased  iu  malignancy  in  proportion  to  its 
continuance,  having,  like  a  ball  of  snow, 
gathered  strength  as  it  rolled  onwards.    It 
has  been  more  than  once  observed,  that 
cases  of  a  malignant  fonn  have  happened  in 
those  who  had  been  previously  inoculated. 
This,  however,  would  seem  a  doubtful  point, 
for  an  extensive  practice,  together  with  the 
exercise  of  great  skill,  render  a  remark  of 
my   late  father  of  mime   importance.      He 
seldom,if  ever,  witnessed  a  case  of  malignant 
small-pox  after  vaccination  which  he  could 
not  trace  to  some  deficiency  in  the  e fleet 
which   that  operation  had  had  upon  the 
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NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

ARTEMISIA  ABSINTHIUM  IN   NERVOUS  AFFEC- 
TIONS. 

Dr.  Elliotson  has  employed  this  medi- 
cine la  several  cases  besides  those  mention- 
ed in  The  Lancet,  page  612,  a  short  time 
since.  Of  the  three  following,  two  only 
were  treated  successfully : — 

Cast  I.  Harriet  Baker,  82  years  of  age,  a 
servant,  who  had  enjoyed  good  health  until 
two  years  since,  during  which  period  she  has 
been  under  medical  treatment,  from  which 
she  experienced  no  material  benefit;  she 
now  complains  of  lassitude,  weakness,  pains 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  especially  on 
walking  up  stairs,  which  also  produces  pnin 
in  the  epigastrium;  the  pain,  loo,  frequently 
occur*  after  meals,  attended  occasionally 
with  sickness.  There  is  morbid  sensibility 
at  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions 
on  each  side,  extending  round  to  the  spine, 
and  also  over  some  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 
She  has  suffered  from  the  various  symptoms 
of  hysteria;  the  menstruation  occurs  re- 
gularly, but  In  diminished  quantity;  no 
pnin  in  the  head;  bowel*  rather  costive; 
tongue  clean ;  pulse  75.  She  began,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  to  take  three  ounces  of  the 
infusion  of  artemisia,  every  six  hours.  On 
the  4th  of  July  she  was  better ;  there  was 
less  tenderness  in  the  hypochondriac  and 
epigastric  regions.  She  went  on  gradually 
improving  until  Uie  12th,  when,  at  her  own 
request,  feeling  so  much  better,  she  was 
discharged. 

Case  2.  This  was  a  laundress,  aged  00, 
who  had  ceased  to  menstruate  for  12  years. 
See  had  well-marked  hysteria,  and  suffered 
from  morbid  sensibility  of  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

There  is  morbid  sensibility  of  the  surface 
on  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen ;  of  the  right  arm,  but  more 
especially  of  the  integuments  of  the  upper 
arm ;  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  and  of 
the  epigastric,  hypochondriac,  unci  lumbar 
region  on  the  right  side.  At  about  the 
middle  of  the  chest,  near  the  nipple,  there  is 
less  tenderness  than  higher  up  and  lower 
down,  and  corresponding  with  this,  there  is 
tenderness  of  the  spine,  which  is  greatest 
over  the  two  or  three  upper  dorsal,  and  over 
the  lower  dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  vertebrae ; 
Iras  over  the  vertebra  near  the  centre  of  the 
dorsal  region.  The  tenderness  is  also  chiefly 
confined  to  the  right  side  of  the  spinous 
processes.  Then)  is  scarcely  any  on  the 
lelt  side.  She  can  take  a  full  inspiration, 
but  it  produces  pain  in  Uie  right  hypochon- 
drium. She  is  subject  to  palpitation, 
especially  when  there  is  much  pain  in  the 
side. 

There  is  numbness  of  the  right  hand  and 
arm,  particularly  in  the  morning,  when  she 
can  scarcely  dress  herself.    She  experiences 


no  numbness  of  the  right  leg,  no  pain  in  the 
back,  except  between  the  shoulders.  The 
tenderness  is  quite  superficial;  the  least 
touch  on  the  most  tender  parts  causes  a 
twitching  of  the  muscles.  Bowels  costive, 
tongue  whitish,  skin  warm  and  moist,  pulse 
75.  Dr.  Elliotson  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  morbid  tenderness,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  the  fact  of  the  right  side 
of  the  spine  being  affected,  whilst  the  left 
was  free  from  any  symptom.  On  the  30th 
of  June  she  began  by  taking  three  ounces  of 
the  infusion  of  the  artemisia  every  six 
hours.  She  took  also  two  purgative  pills 
at  bedtime.  On  the  10th  of  July  she  was 
so  much  better  that  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  continue  her  in  the  hospital.  She 
went  on  with  her  medicine  until  a  day  or 
two  before  she  left. 

Caae  t.  The  third  case  was  one  of  inflam- 
matory hysteria.  In  this  case  there  was  great 
morbid  tenderness  in  various  parts.  After 
depletion  to  some  extent,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  mercury  until  the  gums  were  tender, 
the  patient  took  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of 
artemisia,  three  times  a  dny;  this  was  on 
the  17th  of  May ;  she  had  experienced  no 
relief  on  the  24th ;  the  dose  was  therefore 
increased  to  two  drachms ;  and  on  the  28th 
she  took  that  dose  every  four  hours ;  on  the 
81st  the  infusion  was  substituted  for  the 
powder,  four  ounces  being  given  every  four 
hours;  on  the  11th  of  June,  as  she  was  not 
better,  the  artemisia  was  omitted,  and  a 
drachm  or  the  enrhonnte  of  iron  watt  given 
every  six  hours ;  the  dose  was  increased  by 
degrees  to  six  drachms  every  four  hours. 
She  was  taking  that  quantity  on  the  28th  of 
June  with  decidedly  good  effect.  She  was 
so  much  better  on  the  19th  of  July  that  she 
was  discharged. 

Dr.  Elliotson  remarked  on  the  last  case, 
that  the  patient  took  the  powder  at  first,  and 
not  the  infusion,  which  was  different  from 
the  course  pursued  with  the  two  first 
patients.  The  remedy  might  possibly  havo 
done  good,  if  it  hail  Im<cii  continued  longer. 

cut-tii  roat— death— autopsy. 
The  man  Sacii,  whose  case  is  reported  in 
The  Lancet,  page  S82,  appeared  to  be  going 
on  very  well  until  the  18th  or  July.  The 
external  wound  was  diminishing  consider- 
ably in  sise.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  he 
took  his  supper  as  usual,  and  asked  for  a 
little  unody ne  mixture  to  procure  rest.  His 
urea  tiling  did  not  appear  to  be  more  difficult 
than  it  had  been  for  some  lime.  At  four 
o'clock,  a.m.,  on  the  18th,  Ma.  Hallam  was 
called  up  by  the  nurse,  who  stated  that  the 
patient  could  hardly  get  his  breath.  He 
was  quite  dead  before  Mr.  Hallam  could 
rrach  the  ward.  From  the  statements  of  his 
fellow  patients  it  appeared,  that  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  he  was  eating 
something  which  he  had  in  his  locker,  and 
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meneed  a  gratuitous  vaccination,  in  order 
that  all  classes  might  profit  by  this    in- 
estimable discovery.     This  plan   is    now 
common  throughout  England;   but  I  am 
afraid,  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  iu 
some  respects,   and    however  worthy  and 
benevolent  the  motives  may  ho  of  thoso  who 
pursue  it,  it  in  not  altogether  unattended 
with  iU  portion  of  evil.    It  will  hardly  ho 
expected  thnt  medical  men,  engaged  in  the 
largo  and  arduous  mule  linking*  which  mi 
extensive   circuit    of   business   iucuicates 
U|M>n  them,  can,  or  even  will,  devote  that 
attention  to  this  branch  of  their  profession 
which  it  deserves.    They  cannot  take  that 
pains  in  examining  the  state  of  the  child's 
health,  which  is  certainly  necessary  to  insure 
complete  vaccination,  nor  are  they  snfliciently 
scrupulous  in    taking  lymph  at  the  most 
suitable  stage  of  I  ho  eruption.    More  than 
this,    I  know  of  many    iuitances  where 
upwards  of  SO  children  have  been  inoculated 
from  two    vesicles,  and  upwards  of  900 
children  vaccinated  in  the  short  space  of 
three  or  four  hours.    Such  being  the  case, 
we  are  well  prepared  to  believe  how  im- 
perfect a  vaccination  of  this  sort  must  be, 
and  how  far  the  little  patients,  in  submitting 
to  an  operation  conducted  in  so  sii|»erliciul 
and  hasty  a  manner,  are  from  being  uiitde 
proof  to  contagion.    It  is  absurd  to  couiitc- 
iinnee  such  an  itleiu     It  seldom  huppeus  that 
more  than  one  puncture  is  made  in  each 
arm,  and  thus  that  opportunity  of  saturating 
the  system  is  taken  away,  which  would  be 
otherwise  afforded.    Some  practitioners  are 
of  opinion,  that  too  many  punctures  might 
give   rise   to   severe    inflammation.    This 
idea,  however,  is  more  apparent  thnn  real ; 
for  if  the  operation  Iks  performed  with  suit- 
able precautions,  there  is  little  occasion  to 
dread  after-disturbance.    The  practice  of 
inoculating  too  many  from  the  same  vesicle, 
ought  to  be  wholly  discarded,  inasmuch  as 
the  chance  of  the  too  frequent  application 
of  the  lancet  producing  the  exudation  of 
common  serum,  is  very  great.    Iu  a  patho- 
logical point  of  view  these  facts  are  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  for  if  we  are  to  be  freed  from 
I  he  recurrence  of  small-pox  by  iuoculatioii, 
and  this  to  depend  on  its  being  ably  mid 
perfectly  performed,  it  is  highly  advisable, 
nay,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  to  have  re- 
course to  those  methods  which  are  most 
likely  to  ensure  our  success.     It  is  my  firm 
and  decided  opinion,  that  until  institutions 
devoted    exclusively    to    vaccination    are 
established,  where  this  operation  can  be 
well  conducted,  we  shall  not  derive  that 
benefit  from  the  Jcnucrinn  discovery  which 
we  otherwise  might  do.     Kxpericuco  has 
convinced  me,  that  the  children  who  have 
been  inoculated  by  surgeons  who  did  not  do 
it  gratuitously,  are,  on  Hie  whole,  most  free 
front subscquoututtacks;  and  why?  because 
proper  measures  were  used  to  ensure  com- 
plete vaccination,  and  the  practitioner  had 


time  to  observe  the  pustules  with  attention, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  This  practice  of 
gratuitous  inoculuUon,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear charitable,  and  is  undoubtedly  done 
from  the  most  benevolent  motives,  in  the  end 
gives  rise  to  more  dissatisfaction  than  if  it 
hud  not  lieeu  done  lit  all ;  but,  lit  the  same 
time,  far  Im  it  from  me  to  impugn,  or  lo  nil  I 
iu  question,  tliu  worthy  feelings  which  induce 
medical  men  to  lime  recourse  to  this  method 
of  obliging  the  poorer  classes;  but  let  me 
advise  them,  if  they  wish  that  the  credit  of 
vaccination  should  be  unimpeached,  that 
Jenner's  fame  should  be  upheld,  and  medical 
art  triumph,  to  consider  with  attention  the 
arguments  I  have  just  adduced. 

Fourthly.  My  object  is  now  to  contrast 
the  two  forms  of  small-pox,  the  malignant 
and  the  modified.  After  what  has  already 
been  laid  down,  I  think  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  vaccination  ought  not 
again  to  be  questioned.  This  opinion  is 
much  corroborated  and  supported  by  insti- 
tuting a  comparison,  or  rather  a  contrast, 
betwixt  the  two  forms  of  small-pox,  from 
what  is  written  in  books  and  from  what  I 
have  adduced  iu  a  former  part  of  this  paper. 
The  quantity  of  pox,  tlm  fever,  the  tendency 
to  become  mill  ignaut,  the  delirium,  &c,  in 
the  aggravated  kind,  when  brought  in  juxta- 
position, and  eoitl nutted  with  the  corre- 
sponding symptoms  in  the  modified  species, 
are  facts  too  striking  to  need  any  comment. 
If  any  proof  of  the  benefit  resulting  from 
inoculation  was  required  by  a  practitioner 
about  to  introduce  the  operatiou  into  a 
foreign  country,  where  no  such  operation 
was  known,  but  where  small-pox  prevailed 
to  au  alarming  cUcnt,  I  do  not  thiuk  thai 
any  lietter  could  be  given.  Take  him  first 
to  the  l>cdside  of  one  who  was  lalmuring 
under  this  disease  subsequent  to,  and  then 
conduct  him  to  another  t»  tillering  from  the 
same  disease  previous  to  vaccination,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  he  would  go  away  with 
a  firm  convictiou  that  a  remedy  of  such 
inestimable  value  could  be  received  from 
none  but  («od  alone. 

Lastly.  I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  treat- 
in  cut  of  variola  and  varicella  variolodes. 
The  treatment  of  both  forms  of  small-pox, 
when  properly  followed  up,  is  plain  and 
simple ;  but  it  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  this,  above  all  other  com- 
plaints, we  are  most  ready  to  leave  to  the 
management  of  ignorant  nurses  or  to  nature. 
I  am  not  going  to  advance  that  nature  can- 
not do  much  in  these  cases :  I  know  other- 
wise. I  am  well  aware  that  she  can  do  a 
great  deal,  ami  indeed  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  of  us  are  disposed  to  credit ;  but 
still,  leaving  a  hazardous  complaint  to  her 
alone  is  like  setting  »  vessel  all  oat  without 
either  anchor  or  rudder,  lo  be  driven  about 
by  the  winds  and  waves.  Sorry  am  I  to 
have  to  observe,  how  many  are  lost,  even  in 
the  present  aire,  from  a  neglect  of  this  dis- 
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ease.  Cases  which,  by  proper  management, 
would  hare  been  mild  and  modified,  have, 
from  pure  neglect  and  exposure  to  conta- 
gion, become  aggravated  and  malignant,  and 
Ihe  disease  has  bent  allowed  to  fix  on  some 
tital  part  (hat  given  rise  to  various  fatal 
affections.  In  numerous  instances  the  brain, 
the  lung*,  the  ImiwoIs,  &c.,  are  implicated. 

The  iH'st  plan  of  trealnient  which  expe- 
rience has  laid  down  for  small-pox,  is  the 
antiphlogistic,  and,  provided  we  are  atten- 
tive and  keep  a  strict  watch  over  our  pa- 
tients, no  other  is  necessary.  The  simplicity 
of  the  treatment  of  small-pox,  however,  is 
probably  one  great  reason  why  its  manage- 
ment Is  ho  often  left  to  ignorant  nurses  ;  but 
when  we  take  into  consideration  what  is 
likely  to  arise  from  its  neglect,  1  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  afford  our  aid  as 
strictly  and  cautiously  as  when  treating  a 
more  vital  affection.  A  few  doses  of  suiph. 
nMgncM.,  given  at  stated  intervals,  will  in 
most  cases  answer  every  purpose,  and  so 
operate  in  lessening  the  quantity  of  erup- 
tion, and  moderating  the  inflammatory  action, 
as  to  secure  the  patient  a  safe  and  speedy 
recovery.  When  this  is  neglected,  it  is 
dillicult  to  say  where  the  injury  may  end. 
A  cool  atmosphere,  light  clothing,  low  diet, 
subacid  drinks,  &c,  are  useful  accompani- 
ments to  the  aperient.  In  many  cases  the 
exhibition  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  has  a 
most  beneficial  effect.  The  period  when 
this  is  most  likely  to  be  experienced,  may 
Ik?  learnt  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 
When  the  constitution  is  much  enfeebled, 
hut  not  unless,  tonics  may  be  administered. 
These  are  brandy,  bark,  aromatics,  &c. ; 
they  are,  however,  to  be  given  with  extreme 
care,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  to  local  in- 
flammation is  very  great  in  every  stage  of 
the  disease.  A  generous  diet  will  also  lie 
necessary.  Of  all  the  means,  however,  used 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  change  of  air  is  most 
beneficial,  and  during  convalescence  the 
saline  mixture,  in  a  state  of  effervescence, 
has  proved  exceedingly  useful.  Whenever 
a  tendency  to  congestions  and  inflammations 
in  perceived,  strict  attention  should  be  paid 
to  Ihe  pulse  and  to  the  accompanying  symp- 
toms, and  of  course  the  treatment  must  be 
regulated  accordingly. 

1  am  particularly  desirous  of  impressing 
on  the  mi  mis  of  medical  men  the  necessity 
of  meeting  this  fatal  and  loathsome  malady 
in  its  earliest  stages,  and  of  following  up 
Ihe  antiphlogistic  regimen  carefully,  be- 
<aii*e  I  am  well  aware,  from  extensive  ob- 
» ervnlittn,  thnl  nothing  is  so  well  mtculntcd 
to  accomplish  n  speedy  rure.  By  meeting 
it,  therefore,  at  a  proper  time,  with  suitable 
remedial  agents,  small-po\  is  quite  control- 
lable, and  appears  to  lie  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  that  virulence  which  it  might 
otherwise  assume,  ami  rases,  which  in  all 
probability  would  ha«e  been  aggravated 
ami  malignant,  have  been  rendered  mild  and 


modified.  These  observations  hold  good  in 
all  cases-  of  variola.  The  medical  practi- 
tioner can  have  no  apology  for  leaving  this 
disease  to  nature,  and  though  the  axiom 
holds  good  that  the  cxaiithcniula  will  nut 
their  course  in  spite  of  almost  ovcry  pre- 
caution, yet  it  is  no  argument  that  they  may 
not,  by  suitable  treatment,  bo  divested  of 
that  edge  which,  in  too  many  instances, 
they  are  known  to  put  on.  Every  medical 
gentleman  must  have  seen  cases  where  the 
small-pox,  setting  in  with  violent  symptoms, 
has  been  stripped  of  these  characteristics 
by  the  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  must  have  observed  others, 
at  first  apparently  mild,  which  from  neglect 
have  become  of  the  most  loathsome  kind. 

To  conclude.  It  will  now  appear  from 
reasonings  adduced  throughout  this  l&ssay, 
how  necessary  vaccination  is  as  a  preserva- 
tive of  the  system  from  small-pox.  As  such 
it  is,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  the  duty  of 
every  practitioner  to  engraft  this  idea  on 
the  minds  of  his  patieuts,  and  not  to  permit 
a  remedial  agent  like  inoculation  to  die 
away,  because  it  has  apparently  declined  in 
its  beneficial  effects.  Let  it  but  be  per- 
severed in,  and  rc|icalcd  at  different  periods 
during  the  early  part  of  life,  and  I  am  con- 
fident, notwithstanding  all  the  insinuations 
which  have  been  thrown  out  against  it,  we 
possess  a  sure  talisman  for  counteracting 
the  baneful  influence  of  this  fatal  malady. 
The  principle  of  vaccination,  when  per- 
fumed with  an  eye  to  the  precautions  already 
brought  before  the  reader, will,  I  am  certain, 
seldom,  if  ever,  fail  in  producing  the  desired 
effect.  When,  however,  the  variola  does 
break  out,  if  the  practitioner  would  secure 
credit  to  himself,  and  be  of  benefit  to  his 
employer,  he  will  do  well  to  meet  his  anta- 
gonist early,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  wrench 
from  him  the  barb  with  which  he  is  about 
to  prostrate  the  strength  of  his  victim. 

Elland,  near  Halifax,  July  20, 1830. 


AniirsiVF^rss. — I  knew  two  gentlemen 
whose  attachment  to  each  other  was  so  ex- 
cessive, as  to  amount  to  a  disease.  When 
the  one  visited  the  other,  they  slept  in  the 
same  bed,  sat  constantly  alongside  of  each 
other  at  table,  spoke  in  affectionate  whis- 
pers, and  were,  in  short,  miserable  when 
separated.  The  strength  of  their  attach- 
ment was  shown,  by  the  uneasiness,  amount- 
ing to  jealousy,  with  whirh  the  one  surveyed 
any  thing  approaching  to  tenderness  and 
kindness,  which  the  other  might  show  lo  a 
third  party.  This  violent  excitement  of  ad- 
hesiveness continued  for  some  years,  but 
gradually  exhausted  itself,  or  at  least  abated 
to  something  like  a  natural  or  healthy  feel- 
ing. Such  attachments  are,  however,  much 
more  common  among  females  than  among 
the  other  sex«— I>r.  MacnUh. 
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zoological  scale,  it  commences  to  manifest 
itself  at  the  degree  when  the  animal  is  ob- 
liged to  exercise  some  care  and  attention  in 
the  production  of  its  young.  Thus,  in  the 
inferior  classes,  this  organ  stimulates  the 
female  to  seek  out  a  convenient  place  and 
position  to  deposit  her  eggs.  The  various 
insects  come  under  (hi*  category,  who  select 
for  tlto  purpose  some  fermenting  under  in  I, 
or  a  situation  exposed  to  solar  heat.  The 
anuria  also,  as  the  crocodile,  and  amongst 
the  chcloiiiu  the  tortoise,  take  cure  to  bury 
their  eggs  in  the  sand  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  then  cover  thciu  over  in  a  iimmier 
calculated  to  eusure  n  constant  supply  of 
heat  at  the  convenient  degree.  We  who 
enjoy  the  faculty  of  reflection,  discover  the 
reason  for  all  these  different  acts,  but  the 
auimals  themselves  do  not  bcc  Huh.  There 
is,  then,  some  power  residing  in  the  nervous 
system  which  instigates  tho  individual  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  movements. 
We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion ;  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  certain  persons, 
in  the  face  of  such  facts,  can  permit  them- 
selves to  ridicule  the  system  of  observation 
which  has  discovered  them  ;  however,  we 
should  tell  you  that  the  seat  of  phi  logon  it  u  re 
has  not  as  yet  been  fixed  with  ccrtniuty  in 
the  inferior  classes  of  animals.  In  several 
species  of  vertebmied  aiiinmls,  we  find  the 
male  altogether  u  stranger  to  Hie  cares 
lavished  by  the  mother  on  her  little  offspring; 
but  whenever  both  sexes  contribute  to  the 
education  of  their  young,  M.  Vimont  has 
always  found  this  organ  in  tho  mule  as  well 
as  in  the  female;  but  more  highly  developed 
in  the  latter.  Nearly  all  animals  possessing 
a  cephalic  nervous  system  present  traces  of 
this  organ ;  in  birds  it  is  extremely  deve- 
loped, and  you  know  that  these  nuimnls 
take  especial  care  of  their  young. 

The  discovery  of  this  organ  wus  grtidiin! ; 
after  repeated  observations  Gall  suspected 
its  existence  in  the  human  species;  as 
soon  as  he  had  pointed  it  out,  attention 
was  excited,  and  then  more  specific  obser- 
vations made.  The  researches  of  M.Vimont 
wcro  confined  to  animals.  The  following 
arc  the  principal  remarks  he  has  made  on 
the  subject: — He  has  found  very  little  at- 
tachment for  their  youug  in  reptiles,  mid 
then  only  in  the  female,  who  is  merely  oc- 
cupied with  the  care  of  eliminating  the  pro- 
duct of  generation.  She  lays  her  eggs,  as 
we  said,  in  a  favourable  situation,  and  then 
abandons  them ;  hence  the  organ  must  be 
slightly  developed  in  these  animals.  The 
greater  part  of  birds  are  very  careful  of  their 
young,  if  we  except,  indeed,  the  cuckoo, 
who  lays  her  eggs  in  her  neighbour's  nest, 
and  thinks  no  more  about  the  matter.  The 
duration  of  maternal  soperiittemlaiiee  varies 
in  tho  different  species,  mid,  whut  is  highly 
remarkable,  we  can  always  trace  a  relation 
between  the  development  of  the  organ  and 
the  length  of  time  their  maternal  caro  is  to 


last.  Some  pretend  that  Uiis  organ  exists 
in  the  hen,  but  not  in  the  cock ;  yet  when 
the  cock  is  transformed  into  a  capon  he 
manifests  great  attention  for  the  young 
chickens  placed  under  his  care — he  teaches 
them  to  select  and  look  for  their  food. 
Ileuce  it  is  certain  that  he  |>o*se**es  more 
or  less  of  the  organ  of  philo/cnituiv,  iitde- 
IM'iidcutly  of  the  generative  net,  which  in- 
spires a  love  mid  attention  for  his  yoo.ig 
under  various  circumstance*.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  ciui  avoid  this  conclusion.  In  fact, 
the  organ  frequently  exists  iu  both  seves  of 
the  samo  species.  The  only  difference  exists 
iu  the  degree  of  development.  The  crow, 
the  canary,  the  blackbird,  the  pigeon,  ami 
the  little  birds  which  we  domest irate  in 
cages,  evidently  bestow  care  in  common  on 
their  young.  The  male  and  female  pigeons 
cover  their  eggs  alternately,  mid  tho  male 
supplies  his  offspring  with  food  nearly  ns 
often  as  the  female.  The  organ,  however, 
is  always  more  developed  in  the  female. 

The  varieties  of  development  are  great : 
several  males  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
their  young ;  here  the  organ  is  but  little 
marked.  The  female  shows  more  attach- 
ment; but  in  animals  who  live  together  in 
a  species  of  marriage,  as  the  fox,  for  ex- 
ample, the  orgnu  exists  nearly  to  mi  equal 
degree  in  both  sexes.  We  take,  as  you 
know,  for  our  principal  type,  the  human 
species,  as  that  is  the  principal  object  of 
our  researches.  Now  in  this  species  you 
find  the  orgnu  situntc  at  the  posterior  pnrt 
of  the  bntiu.  I  have  already  shown  it  to 
you  on  the  brain  being  removed  from  its 
osseous  covering ;  but  here  you  may  see  it 
marked  externally  on  the  skull,  above  the 
protuberance  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
corres|Minds  with  tho  sinuses.  The  space  it 
occupies  is  extensive;  however,  you  will 
seldom  sccitdcvclo|>cd  lo  the  extraordinary 
extent  which  it  presents  iu  this  head. 

Examples, — We  have  said  that  the  organ 
of  philogeniture  is  commonly  larger  iu  the 
female  than  in  tho  male.  Here  are  some 
examples,  which  we  might  easily  multiply 
to  u  great  mi  m  Imt.  When  the  organ  is  highly 
developed,  its  faculty  may  be  carried  to  an 
excessive  degree  of  intensity.  This  head, 
in  which  you  have  seen  the  organ  so  well 
marked,  was  that  of  an  idiot,  iu  whom  the 
love  of  children  was  carried  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary point.  She  dressed  up  pieces 
of  wood  iu  the  shape  of  infants,  watching 
over  them  with  a  mother's  care,  collecting 
food  for  their  nourishment,  changing  their 
linen,  &c.  Now  remark  how  enormously 
the  portion  of  skull  which  I  pointed  out 
a  while  ago  is  developed. 

Some  nations  present  examples  of  very 
great  development  of  this  organ,  particularly 
the  Negroes  and  Hindoos;  it  is  also  very 
active  iu  the  Caraibs,  and  the  affection 
which  the  women  of  those  several  nations 
show  for  their  children  is  historic.    Vou 
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will  tf  Idom  find  the  organ  so  prominent  in 
the  male.  Here,  however,  is  an  example : 
Caucus,  the  celebrated  cook,  was  a  man 
fondly  attached  to  his  family,  and  to  chil- 
dren so  strongly  as  to  adopt  tlio  young 
offspring  of  other  people.  You  see  how 
well  marked  the  organ  is  in  his  head.  The 
name  observation  is  applicable  to  the  head 
of  (he  great  pit  inter  Horace  Vernet,  who 
is  also  distinguished  for  parental  love. 

Let  us  now  select  some  examples  of  an 
opposite  kind.  See  how  the  organ  is  de- 
pressed in  the  head  of  Boutillier,  who 
murdered  his  mother.  The  organ  Is  absent 
on  the  skull  of  Uknoit,  who  was  executed 
for  a  capital  crime  of  the  same  nature. 

The  orgiui  of  philogcnitiirc  has  great  c fleet 
in  rendering  our  manners  mild  and  henc\o- 
lent;  it  is  easy  to  multiply  this  observation 
on  a  great  number  of  heads.  Whenever  I 
remark  its  absence  in  young  mothers,  mid 
mention  to  them  what  I  have  observed,  they 
never  fail  answering  me,  that  although  they 
loie  their  children  tenderly,  they  arc  dis- 
gusted by  their  cries,  caprices,  or  dirty 
hnbils.  Hut  when  this  organ  is  large  nothing 
disgusts  a  woman,  much  less  n  mother,  and 
you  see  even  little  girls  acting  under  its 
iiillnence  when  they  dress  up  their  dolls, 
which  they  treat  as  so  many  children;  a 
kind  of  passion  which  exists  only  in  those 
who  possess  the  organ  of  phi logeni tare. 

3. — Iniiamtivf.nf.ss. 

Let  us  now  puss  to  another  instinct.  You 
sec,  as  yet,  that  we  treat  merely  of  the  nffec- 
Uohm;  for  nimttivcness  is  certainly  an  alfee- 
tion,  and  should  ever  be  regarded  as  the 
most  remarkable,  because  its  object  is  to 
bring  together  the  opposite  sexes  for  the 
propagation  <»f  the  specie*.  lint,  in  addition 
to  the  tendency  which  brings  the  sexes  to- 
gether, mid  thnt  which  afterwnrds  attaches 
them  to  the  product  of  generation,  there  is 
also  a  tendency  uniting  each  species  of 
animals  to  the  spot  on  which  the  principal 
scenes  of  his  life  have  been  performed ;  for 
there  certainly  exists  some  reason  why  man 
mid  animals  prefer  inhabiting  one  place 
rather  than  another.  All  men  arc  not  Cos- 
mopolites, far  from  it, — avastnuml»er  testify 
ntliiehmeiit  to  their  paternal  domicile, — love 
the  spot  which  gn\e  them  birth,  and  lose  n 
great  part  of  their  happiness  when  removed 
from  the  places  and  scenes  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  This  privation  is  a  great 
cause  of  the  disease  called  aosf  rt//rta,  as  we 
have  remarked  iu  young  conscripts. 

If  you  consider  the  question  in  a  larger 
point  of  view,  you  wilt  observe  an  universal 
tendency  amongst  niiiuinls  to  inhabit  certain 
fixed  spots.  There  exists,  beyond  all  doubt, 
some  reason  why  one  animal  should  prefer 
an  elevated  site ;  why  another  should  choose 
mi  obscure,  subterraneous  habitation  ;  why 
(amongst  bird*  for  example)  one  should  con- 
stantly build  its  nest  on  the  tops  of  trees,— 


another  in  the  thicket  or  hedge,— another  on 
the  grass.  All  nature,  as  Spurziikim  said, 
is  destined  to  become  inhabited,  and  requires 
the  presence  of  an  impulse  which  directs 
animals  towards  particular  local  ities.  Hence 
nature  has  established  some  hidden  connec- 
tion between  inanimate  objects  aud  living 
bodies.  Animals  are  not  certainly  guided 
by  reason  iu  their  choice  of  habitation ;  we 
may  admit  its  intervention  on  some  occa- 
sions with  respect  to  man  ;  but  for  animals, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  an  interior  force, 
dependant  on  organization,  by  which  they 
are  attached  to  certain  places  in  preference 
to  others.  Since  an  attachment  for  places 
exists,  there  is  necessarily  au  organ  of  that 
faculty  or  instinct.  SiMtR/iiKtM  first  directed 
our  attention  towards  this  organ,  which  had 
escaped  his  master,  Gam.  :  it  is  denominated 
choice,  of  place,  or  habitirity,  or  conccntm- 
tiveness. 

Situation. — This  organ  is  placed  above  the 
preceding  one,  and  is  marked  "  No.  3"  ou 
the  cast  before  us.  Externally  it  manifests 
itself  by  a  projection  sometimes  seen  imme- 
diately above  the  organ  of  pltilogeiiiture. 

The  net  ion  of  this  orgnn  hns  been  made 
matter  of  some  controversy,  some  writers 
pretending  that  it  rather  directs  the  attention 
towards  certain  objects  than  determines  a 
love  of  places ;  but  thU  question  seems  de- 
cided by  recent  observations  ;  both  inclina- 
tions exist.  It  is  certain  that  mnn  and  ani- 
mals are  naturally  attached  to  come  fixed 
spot,  for  wherever  we  go  wc  find  the  love 
of  habitation,  the  choice  of  domicile,  attach- 
ment to  the  place  selected,  regret  on  quitting, 
pleasure  on  returning  back  to  it.  In  man 
this  orgnu  manifests  itself  in  the  region  of 
the  bruin  already  described.  Here  is  a 
remarkable  example  :  the  cast  I  now  show 
you  was  taken  from  the  head  of  Sciiladrkn- 
dorf,  inventor  of  steropyhing.  This  man 
underwent  the  severest  persecutions  iu  his 
native  country,  but  the  organ  which  you  sec 
here  so  highly  developed  prevented  him  from 
quitting  the  place  of  his  birth.  Here,  again, 
is  the  head  of  a  celebrated  man,  the  Baron 
of.  Zach,  iu  whom  this  portion  of  the  brain 
is  very  prominent. 

You  may  observe  quite  a  contrary  dispo- 
sition in  the  head  of  the  famous  Abbe 
(j'ltrcniRr.,  where  the  region  corresponding 
to  the  organ  in  questiou  is  evidently  de- 
pressed. Men  of  bad  reputation,  robbers, 
in  a  word,  individuals  likely  to  terminate 
their  days  on  the  scaffold,  present  almost 
nlways  an  absence  of  this  as  well  as  of  the 
other  ulTcctioiis.  This  is  remarkable.  Iiook 
here  nt  the  head  of  an  individual  who  mur- 
dered his  father,  and  you  will  observe*  a 
depression  in  the  parts  corresponding  to  this 
sentiment,  with  absence  of  filial  affection. 
However,  as  I  said  before,  some  phrenolo- 
gists consider  the  position  of  the  organs  not 
yet  established  in  a  precise  manner.  Ano- 
ther objection  has  been  made,  viz.,  "  thnt 
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this  portion  of  the  braiii  in  considerably 
developed  in  persons  who  poetess  the  fa- 
culty of  fixing  their  attention  with  great 
energy  on  any  particular  object."  This  fact, 
then,  would  appear  to  concentrate  the  action 
of  other  organs,  particularly  the  intellectual, 
which  are  applied  to  the  examination  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  Tills  question  has  been 
storied  tftiuco  tho  dcntli  of  Gall,  and  several 
observers  are  inclined  to  place  the  orgun 
now  spoken  of  in  the  situation  we  have  at- 
tributed to  hiibitivity.  Hut  the  latter  evi- 
dently exists  in  nature,  and  must  have  an 
organ,  which  observation  demonstrates  to  be 
iu  the  exact  portion  of  the  brain  we  have 
indicated. 

M.  V i mont,  whose  name  I  have  so  often 
cited,  endeavoured  to  clear  up  this  question 
by  examining  the  animal  kingdom.  He  re- 
marked, that  animals  endowed  with  the  fa- 
culty of  directing  their  attention  strongly, 
and  for  a  long  time,  on  a  given  object,  as 
the  pointer,  for  example,  several  species  of 
the  feline  tribe,  etc.,  presented  a  remarkable 
development  of  this  portion  of  the  nervous 
centre.  The  early  observations  of  this  phre- 
nologist were  made  on  the  pointer,  fox,  and 
cat ;  but  it  was  only  after  having  collected 
700  skulls  of  birds,  and  found  a  similar  con- 
formation in  all  those  who  study  their  prey, 
that  he  was  convinced.  Thus,  the  cormorant, 
heron,  and  several  other  birds,  are  cited  us 
presenting  this  disposition  in  a  higher  de- 
gree. Some  setting  dogs  also  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  its  existence,  though  he  found  it 
absent  in  the  badger-terrier.  M.  Vimont 
thinks  that  this  organ  should  occupy  the 
superior  part  of  the  region  assigned  in  man 
to  the  organ  of  habitivity.  If  these  observa- 
tions be  correct,  the  superior  part  of  the  oc- 
cipital region  contains  two  organs  instead 
of  one.  From  what  1  have  said  you  inny 
perceive  thnt  phrenologists  are  divided  on 
this  point  ;  however,  the  uutneroiis  ex- 
amples I  have  adduced  prove  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  affections  reside  iu  the 
posterior  region  of  the  brain. 

4. — Attachment 

The  organ  we  are  now  about  to  examine 
was  named  "  friendship "  by  Gall,  and 
" affection ivity  "  by  Simirziibim.  Comuk 
has  proposed  the  term  "  adhesiveness." 

Situation. — This  organ,  Gentlemen,  occu- 

Jties  the  same  region  of  the  brain  as  the 
brmer ;  you  may  see  it  marked  No.  4  on 
the  yellow  part  of  the  cast  before  me.  It  pro- 
jects at  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
head,  at  the  outer-side  of  philogeniture  and 
habitivity.  The  cerebral  convolutions  which 
correspond  to  it,  form  the  little  group  you 
see  marked  on  this  model- brain.  It  widens 
u  little  the  posterior  and  middle  regions  of 
the  head  at  the  sides. 

Direct  Influence. — The  existence  of  this 
organ  is  generally  admitted.  It  inclines 
most  in  a  general  way  to  friendship,  or  love 


of  fellow-creatures,  and  is  consequently 
the  germ  of  association.  It  requires  some 
impulse  to  bring  together  individuals  of  tho 
same  species,  and  maintain  them  in  a  state 
of  uniou.  The  instinct  of  association  pre- 
cedes reflection.  In  vain  phil .  wiphers  tell 
us  that  a  sense  of  personal  intercut  unites 
man  to  his  fellow-uutii ;  this  is  not  the  ease. 
The  infant  shews  u  tendency  toiissocinle,  |«» 
form  a  society,  with  his  little  comrade.*,  long 
before  he  calculates  the  consequences  of  his 
actions ;  nndnuitunls  who  possess  this  organ 
are  evidently  brought  together,  not  by  rea- 
soning, but  by  instinct. 

There  exists  then  an  organic  impulst* , 
which  excites  several  animals  to  unite  to- 
gether, love  one  another,  form  bonds  and 
societies,  Nc,  opposed  to  the  impulse  of 
strife.  These  two  faculties  exist ;  apparent 
contradictious  are  extremely  numerous  in 
the  organization  of  man  and  animals. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  ino  how  the  same 
organ  can  represent  association,  the  basis  of 
civilisation  in  general,  and  friendship.    We 
are  unable  to  explain  this ;  a  similar  obser- 
vation is  applicable  to  the  organ  of  habitive- 
ness.    Phrenologists  consider  the  habita- 
tion in  a  general  manner,  without  pretendiug 
to  explain  why  uu  animal  prefers  one  place 
to  another.    It  is  impossible  to  penetrate 
all  the  secrets  of  nature ;  we  have  advanc- 
ed a  good  way  in  pointing  out  the  existence 
of  the  instinct,  and  it  is  illogical  to  build 
up  any  objection  on  the  fact  of  our  not  being 
able  to  give  the  reason  why  it  exists.    Man, 
generally  speaking,  loves  his  fellow-man ; 
he  feels  an  inclination  to  make  him  his  com- 
panion, and  joins  him  through    instinct, 
before  he  calculates  tho  consequences;  iu 
this  general  association  he  soou  finds  some 
one  individual  who  suits  his  tastes  better 
than  another ;  hence  sympathy  and  mutual 
friendship  spring  up  between  them.    (jam. 
considered  this  organ  merely  as  far  as  it 
was  connected  with  friendship,  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word ;  SpnazHBiu  extended 
it  to  the  association  of  man  with  man,  in  a 
more  comprehensive    view,  and  observed 
that  it  existed  equally  in  the  animal  tribes. 
It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  orgau  of 
which  we  now  treat  may  sometimes  exercise 
its  influence  in  the  female  sex,  or  on  utiiumls. 
Thus,  women,  who  are  attached    to  their 
children,  and  have  the  misfortune  to  lose 
them,  seem    to  direct  their   affections  to 
domestic  animals,  whom  they  treat  with  all 
the  care  and  attention  of  mothers.    Combe 
made  this  observation,  which  is  a  very  just 
one.    We  have  seen  how  habitiveness  in- 
spires au  attachment  for  various  objects, 
and  that  a  particular  species  of  grief  re- 
sults from  the  organs  not  being  satisfied. 
Nostalgia  is  still  more  quickly  produced 
when  both  organs  suffer.    I  have,  frequently 
observed   this  in  the  case  of    our  young 
soldiers,  who  often  fall  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete despair  and  wretchedness  when  they 
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are  suddenly  withdrawn  from  their  ordinary 
habits,  their  friends,  parents,  and  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  them.  These  different  affec- 
tions are  scntrd  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head,  and  hence  we  find  this  organ  very 
highly  developed  in  persons  affected  with 
nostalgia. 

Animith. — This  orpin  exist*  in  ani mills  as 
well  as  in  man.  The  monkey  tribe,  especially 
certain  species,  possess  it  in  a  very  high 
tlegrec ;  they  always  live  in  a  state  of  society, 
and  lend  each  other  mutual  assistance  in 
their  search  after  food.  Birds  also  present 
examples,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
Several  species  of  birds  form  hands,  aud 
assemble  together  with  considerable  order, 
especially  at  the  period  of  migration.  Yon 
may  observe  this  fact  in  birds  who  migrate 
in  large  numbers,  as  swallows,  &c.  The 
organ  of  association  also  exists  in  several 
animals  who  hunt  their  prey.  Dogs,  who 
have  been  conducted  together  to  the  chase 
for  any  length  of  time,  form  a  species  of 
allarhmcut,  or  friendship,  and  concert  to- 
gether in  their  pursuit  of  game.  Due  skirts 
the  game,  another  waits  for  it;  this  is 
•m  idently  Hie  result  of  nil  intellectual  art. 
Wolves,  in  like  manner,  assist  one  another 
mutually  whenever  their  prey  offers  any 
particular  resistance;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  when  a  wolf  has  seized  a  prey 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  immediate 
wants,  he  calls  on  the  rest  of  his  party  to 
partake  of  the  booty  with  him.  Acts  such 
as  these  clearly  depend  on  an  instinct  of  as- 
sociation, ami  reveal  the  existence  of  Home 
natural  impulse,  independent  of  reflection, 
which  instigate*  animal*  of  the  same  specie* 
to  unite  together  either  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  their  mutual  wants,  or  merely  for 
the  pleasure  derived  from  society.  You 
may  observe  the  effect  of  this  instinct  in 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  all  other  domestic 
animals  who  live  in  a  state  of  society,  aud 
exhibit  other  organs  which  phrenologists 
refuse  allowing  to  quadrupeds,  but  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  as  respect,  venera- 
tion, &c.  M.  V  i mont  cites,  amongst  birds, 
as  examples  of  individuals  living  in  society, 
contracting  friendship,  forming  associations, 
and  giving  signs  of  joy,  distress,  &c,  from 
one  to  another,  the  domestic  goose,  raven, 
jay,  he.  Hie  parrot  also  presents  the  same 
disposition  ;  he  gets  fondly  attached  to  man, 
and  in  this  respect  has  been  called  the  in- 
separable. Quadrupeds,  particularly  the 
dog,  afford  numerous  examples  of  attach- 
ment. The  relation  iM'twecn  a  dog  and  his 
master  is  unite  different  from  that  existing 
between  him  and  another  animal  of  his  own 
specie*.  The  flog  may  love  his  fellow  dog, 
but  he  loves  his  master  still  more  ;  he  ex  en 
rrx/«rrfx  him,  a  term  which  the  phrenologists 
are  afraid  to  employ,  as  they  refuse  the 
superior  qualities  to  animals  and  reserve 
them  exclusively  for  man.  I  raised  my 
voice  formerly  against  this  doctrine,  and 


shall  explain  my  reasons  on  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

Exttmplc*. — I  remarked  to  you  some  while 
ago  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the  various 
organs  situated  at  the  jiosterior  part  of  the 
head  arc  simultaneously  developed  in  the 
same  person.  In  Soiii^brkndorf,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  already,  the  reunion  of  these 
different  organs  forms  a  considerable  mass : 
here  is  attachment:  friendship  also  forms 
an  eminence ;  do  not  forget  this  when  you 
choose  a  domestic ;  I  have  often  had  cause 
to  repent  my  neglect  of  this  circumstance, 
and  as  often  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  I 
carried  my  attention  to  the  point.  This  is 
the  bust  of  the  late  rector  of  St.  Eticnne,  M. 
Ciiarif.ntikr,  a  man  remarkable  for  tho 
possession  of  several  virtues ;  remark  how 
the  organ  of  friendship  is  extremely  develop- 
ed with  love  of  children,  and  the  whole  up- 
per part  of  the  head  corresponding  with  the 
elevated  sentiments,  whose  study  we  shall 
presently  take  up.  The  form  of  this  head 
is  perfect;  generally  speaking,  the  lateral 
parts  neutralize  the  effects  of  these  senti- 
ments, when  the  intelligence  is  weak;  but 
here  the  intellect  is  strong,  while  the  lateral 
masses  are  but  moderately  developed,  and 
all  the  signs  of  an  elevated  moral  character 
result.  In  general,  the  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  the  superior  parts  of  the  head  is  a 
favourable  symptom.  Here  is  the  head  of 
the  negro  Eustace,  who  obtained  the  prize 
of  virtue,  three  years  ago,  for  his  extra- 
ordinary devotion  to  his  master,  and  hit 
numerous  net*  of  Iteucvolcncc  towards  every 
one  thai  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  never 
saw  a  fellow-creature  unfortunate  without 
rendering  him  some  assistance.  Here  the 
organ  of  friendship,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  is  remarkably  deve- 
loped. As  contrary  examples,  let  us  take 
the  heads  of  executed  criminals,  wretched 
beings  devoted  in  some  measure  to  crime,  to 
proscription,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 
Observe  how  philogeniture,  sociability,  and 
habi  ti  veness,aredepressed  in  theseparricides, 
these  professional  assassins, these  vagabonds 
without  a  home,  without  affection  for  man  or 
respect  for  Got  I ;  remark  how  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  sentiments  are  at  a  minimum; 
it  is  true  they  received  no  cultivation ;  we 
$hnll  examine  this  latter  question  in  another 
place.  Cientlcmcn,  these  numerous  observa- 
tions well  deserve  the  attention  of  people 
who  arc  anxious  to  know  with  what  kind  of 
individuals  they  shall  have  to  live.  Here  is 
another  very  remarkable  head,  that  of  Tiiko- 
iini:  or.  INI  t-.n  i  court,  who  made  a  figure  in  tho 
resolution  hy  the  extravagance  of  her  ideas. 
She  was  a  heroine  with  respect  to  her  friend- 
ship also;  see  how  the  organ  of  combative- 
ness  harmonises  with  those  of  imagination 
and  friendship. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  different 
instinctive  affections  whose  existence  is  best 
established ;   perhaps  they  may  admit  of 
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some  iiHxIiticnUons  after  mora  extensive  and  | 
more  numerous  researches.  There  is  still 
an  important  observation  to  make,  viz.,  that 
all  these  organs  assist  each  other  in  a 
mutual  degree,  aud  are  counterbalanced  by 
the  organs  to  which  we  shall  next  proceed 
to  direct  your  attention. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SRI  ALL- POX, 

AND  TIIK  KMI'LOYNKNT  OP 

VACCINATION, 
liy  John  S.  Milky,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Ellaud. 


At  the  present  period,  when  the  mortality 
nrisiug  from  small-pox.  is  so  great  iu  this  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Euglaud,  I  may 
probably  be  excused  from  offering  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  I  do  so  the  more  rea- 
dily, because  in  the  diary,  or,  rather,  the  note- 
book of  my  late  father,  I  find  some  observa- 
tions which  I  imagine  may  be  of  essential 
service  to  medical  practitioners,  in  enabling 
I  hem  to  manage  this  loathsome  disease  utoro 
satisfactorily,  and  to  pilot  the  poor  sufferers 
through  all  its  stages  with  less  pain  and 
inconvenience  to  themselves. 

It  is  an  axiom,  too  well  founded  on  expe- 
rience to  question,  that  all  the  exanthemata, 
when  fairly  developed,  will  run  their  course 
in  spite  of  every  care  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  in  fuce  of  all  tho  exertion  aud 
skill  of  the  practitioner,  and  therefore  the 
plans  hitherto  laid  dowu  by  medical  men, 
have  been  such  as  it  was  supposed  would 
liavo  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  symptoms, 
and  bring  those  labouring  under  the  com- 
plaint more  easily  through  it.  Tho  apparent 
periodical  visits  of  small-pox  have  had  the 
evil  effect  of  detracting  from  tho  value  of 
the  discovery  of  the  immortal  Jcuner,  in  the 
breasts  of  many ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
several  individuals  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  whose  children,  front  this  very  cir- 
cumsUmcc,hitvciH*ver  undergone  the  counter- 
acting influence  of  vaccination.  These  chil- 
dren have  however  in  most  ruses  subsequent- 
ly « tillered  from  an  aggravated  form  of  the 
disease.  Cases  of  small-pox,  both  before 
and  after  inoculation,  have  never  left  this 
part  of  the  country  for  the  last  nine  years, 
but  since  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  they  have  become  in- 
finitely more  numerous,  and,  in  loo  tnaiiy 
iiistanccs,  have  proved  highly  destructive. 
It  is  my  purpose,  Jtr»t9  to  speak  of  such  as 
have  occurred  previous  to  vaccination; — 
secondly,  to  make  u  few  observations  on 
those  which  have  taken  place  Ktihscqiu  nt.  to 
vaccination ; — thirdly,  to  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  cause  of  the  recurrence  of  small -pox 
after  the  production  of  cow-pox  ;— Jburf/i/y, 
to  contrast  the  two  forms  of  disease,  modi- 


fied and  malignaot;— and,  fostf/jr,  to  speak  of 
their  treatment. 

First.    To  enter  into  long  particulars  of 
the  characters  and  symptoms  of  confluent 
and  malignant  variola,  breaking  out  pre- 
vious to  inoculation,  would  have  too  much 
the  appearance  of  essay-writing,  I    shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  introducing  a 
few  observations    into    this    article,  more 
especially  bearing  upon  my  subject.     It 
would  bo  a  point  of  some  moment  if  wo 
could  determine  whether  the  visit  of  this 
disease,  which  happened  generally  through- 
out England  in  the  spring  of  1827,  originated 
with  a  few  cases  of  the  malignant  kind  in 
those  who  had  not  previously  uudergone 
vaccination,  or  whether  it  first  occurred  in 
modified  cases  iu  such  as  hud  been  inoculated. 
Tliis  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  disease    now   prevailing.     Iteasou,    as 
well  as  aualogy,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  complaint  must  have  been  first  in- 
troduced into  the  country  by  a  few  straggling 
cases  of  the  worst  form,  inasmuch  as,  until 
we  can  clearly  ascertain  the  imbecility  of 
the  vaccine  lymph  iu  warding  oil*  attacks  of 
small -pox,  we  must  confidently  assume  that 
the  constitutions  of  such  as  have  not  under- 
gone vaccination  arc  more  susceptible  of 
infection,  and  in  every  respect  moro  liable 
to  stiller  from  variola.     To  ascertain  this 
would,  therefore,  bo  of  no  small  iinportaucc, 
both  in  a  pathological  and  a  statistical  point 
of  v  iew.    It  would,  however,  require  a  long 
train  of  well-conducted  observations  by  ex- 
perienced individuals  in  different  districts, 
inasmuch  as  cases  of  both  species,  making 
their  appearance  at  almost  oue  and  the  same 
time  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  aggravated  or  the  modified  was  first  wit- 
nessed.   Hut  be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is, 
that  cases  of  both  species  were  prevalent  iu 
1827,  aud  are  now  iu  18SG.    In  both  periods 
the  disease  has  spread  with  amazing  rapidity, 
in  some  places  first  wearing  the  character  of 
the  aggravated  kind,  aud  in  others  being 
quite  of  a  mild  ami  modi  lied  nature.     It  is 
rather  interesting  to  fiud  that  its  course  is 
nearly  from  north  to  south,  attacking  towns 
and  villages   iu   its  track,  without  paying 
the  slightest  regard  to  climate  or  situation. 
In  too  mauy  instances  it  would  seem  to  ha\c 
increased  iu  maliguaucy  in  proportion  to  its 
continuance,  having,  like  a  ball  of  snow, 
gathered  strength  as  it  rolled  onwards.    It 
has  been  more  than  once  observed,  that 
cases  of  a  malignant  fonn  have  happened  in 
those  who  had  been  previously  iuoculated. 
This,  however,  would  seem  a  doubtful  point, 
for  an  extensive  practice,  together  with  the 
exercise  of  great  skill,  render  a  remark  of 
my   late  father  of  some   importance,      lie 
seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed  a  ease  of  malignant 
small -pox  after  vaccination  which  he  could 
not  trace  to  some  deficiency  in  the  effect 
which   that  operation  had  had  upon  the 
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system.  Wherever  vaccination  had  suc- 
ceeded  well,  there  was  afterwards  no 
eruption,  or  if  it  did  occur,  it  was  in  the 
most  modified  form.  The  occurrence  of 
modified  cases  induced  him  to  have  recourse 
to  repeated  vaccination,  and  to  urge  its 
necessity  on  his  medical  brethren.  His  own, 
together  with  their  experience,  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  if  repeated  vaccinations 
were  had  recourse  to,  the  appearance  of  any 
form  of  the  disease  might  be  wholly  pre- 
vented. There  are  almost  innumerable 
instances  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  neigh- 
bourhoods, where  families,  both  high  and 
low,  rich  and  |>oor,  from  repeated  inocula- 
tions have  been  wholly  screened  up  to  I  lie 
present  time  from  any  atlnrks  ;  and  we  an* 
ready  lo  believe,  mid  e\en  to  vouch,  that  if 
this  phm  Ytere  followed  up  throughout  the 
empire,  it  would  o|»emle  an  a  constant  pre- 
servative. The  operation  might  be  sub- 
mitted lo  three,  or  four,  or  even  six  times,  at 
different  periods  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
since  experience  shows  that  vaccination  is 
readily  produced  bolh  in  the  child  and  in 
the  adult.  When  small-pox  first  broke  out, 
1  mean  after  inoculation  had  become  general 
throughout  Kiighutd,  then*  wen*  not  w  Hitting 
inexperienced  individuals  who  held  up 
tncciitntioti  as  a  more  humbug.  I  shall, 
however,  leave  unnoticed  their  sarcasms, 
ami  show  from  numerous  facts  which  have 
fallen  within  the  sphere  of  my  owu  obser- 
vation, how  important  and  how  necessary  it 
is  for  the  weal  of  society,  that  this  whole- 
some practice  should  l>c  encouraged  and 
supported.  1  nm  the  more  anxious  to  do 
this,  because  I  am  aware  that  the  reasonings 
of  those  individuals,  however  worthless  in 
some  reelects,  have  had  this  evil  effect,  that 
they  have  induced  many  to  postpone,  and 
even  to  neglect,  the  inoculation  of  their 
children  till  it  was  too  late. 

Let  the  intelligent  practitioner  have  an 
eye  to  this,  and  let  him  endeavour  to  thwart 
by  his  own  efforts,  the  evil  tendency  which 
such  rumours  invariably  have  in  crowded 
districts.  The  cases  of  small -pox  which 
hate  <Naciirred  in  individuals  who  had  not 
been  inoculated,  have  of  late  almost  invari- 
ably itssumcd  the  most  malignant  character. 
Families  which  could  count  more  than  eight 
persons  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  have 
been  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  uuiuber 
before  the  close.  It  is  common  in  this 
neighbourhood  to  visit  houses,  when;  from 
poverty,  Nc,  Hove  or  even  four  children  are 
Itiug  in  the  s:nne  bed,  each  of  them 
clustered  as  it  were  from  head  to  foot  with 
l!iis  lonlhsoiuc  uialndy.  In  imnieniiiH  in- 
stances where  recovery  has  followed,  it  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  one  eye,  or  both, 
together  with  other  deformities.  Dad  as 
simple  confluence  may  he,  it  has  too  often 
been  my  lot  to  witness  variola  in  the  state  of 
ntalijriiati'  y  ami  putrescency.  Here  the 
*>mptoms  have  been  high  delirium,  hemor- 


rhages, purulent  op  thai  mis,  gangrene  of  the 
extremities,  and  other  fatal  symptoms  re- 
corded in  the  class  books  on  medicine* 

Secondly.  I  now  torn  to  the  next  division 
of  my  subject,  my  design  being  to  make  a 
few  brief  remarks  on  that  species  of  modified 
small-pox  which  sometimes  occurs  sub- 
sequent to  vaccination ;  and  be  it  remember- 
ed, once  for  all,  that  I  am  leaving  the  distinct 
disease  denominated  varicella  lymphatica 
entirely  out  of  consideration,  my  business 
being  with  the  variola  confluens  and  the 
varicella  variolodes.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  right  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  cases 
at  present  prevailing,  and  supposed  to  be 
modified  small -pox,  arc  iu  reality  chicken- 
pox.  The  advantages  occurring  from  vac- 
cination arc  nowhere  so  visible  as  when 
com | m ring  this  state  of  small-pox  with  the 
onel  have  just  not  iced ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  any  one  should  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  make  a  single  observation  derogatory  to 
inoculation.  Here,  in  general,  we  have  but 
a  trifling  eruption,  slight  febrile  symptoms, 
the  disease  miming  its  courso  in  less  thsn  a 
week,  always  distinct,  and  seldom  succeeded 
by  fits.  I  have,  however,  often  seen  several 
instances  of  this  sort;  I  hate  also  witnessed 
many  cases  where  delirium  was  ihic  of  the 
concomitant  symptoms.  Here,  of  course, 
the  fever  ran  much  higher  than  usual,  and 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  peculi- 
arities of  constitution  mid  idiosyncracy. 
The  fc\er  which  introduces  an  attack  of 
modified  small -pox  is  often  very  severe,  but 
generally  declines  on  the  appearance  of  the 
pustules.  Whenever  cases  have  proved 
fatal,  death  has  resulted,  not  from  the  small- 
pox, but  from  some  some  other  accidental 
circumstances,  as  derangement  of  important 
organs,  &c.  Where  variola  has  occurred 
in  persons  supposed  to  have  uudergone  a 
well-conducted  vaccination,  the  symptoms 
are  much  milder,  scarcely  requiring  the 
interference  of  medical  skill.  It  would  be 
a  most  important  addition  to  pathology, could 
we  discover  what  proportion  the  number  of 
cases  of  the  aggravated  form  of  small-pox, 
happening  iu  persons  inoculated,  bears  to 
those  wearing  a  modified  character.  In  this, 
however,  we  are  as  yet  uncertain ;  but  still, 
I  think,  the  experience  of  most  practitioners 
will  bear  me  out  in  warranting,  that  this 
proportion  is  such  as  not  at  all  to  affect  the 
value  of  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery. 

Thirdly.  The  cause  of  the  recurrence 
of  small-pox  after  inoculation  must  now 
be  noticed.  The  different  speculations  on 
this  head  which  have  been  entered  into 
by  medical  men,  vi*.,  deteriorated  vaccine 
lymph,  spurious  cow  pox,  &c,  I  shall  pass 
over  entirely,  as  1  imagine  the  source  of  this 
evil  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  When 
the  practice  of  inoculation  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  will  be  remembered  that  many 
practitioners,  from  a  most  benevolent  desire 
of  benefitting  their  fellow-creatures,  com- 
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meneed  a  gratuitous  vaccination,  in  order 
that  all  classes  might  profit  by  this    in- 
estimable discovery.     This  plan    is   now 
common  throughout  England;    but   I  am 
afraid,  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  in 
some  respects,   and    however  worthy  and 
benevolent  the  motive*  may  ho  of  those  who 
pursue  it,  it  in  not  altogether  uunltmided 
with  iu  portion  of  uvil.    It  will  liitnlly  Imi 
expected  tliiit  medical  men,  engaged  in  the 
dirge  and  nnltimis  under! likings  which  an 
extensive  circuit    of   business   inculcates 
upon  them,  can,  or  even  will,  devote  that 
attention  to  this  branch  of  their  profession 
which  it  deserves.    They  cannot  take  that 
pains  in  examining  the  state  of  the  child's 
health,  which  is  certainly  necessary  to  insure 
complete  vaccination,  nor  are  they  sufliciently 
scrupulous  in    taking  lymph  at  the  most 
suitable  stage  of  I  ho  eruption.    Morn  than 
this,    I  kuow  of  many    iustances  where 
upwards  of  SO  children  have  been  inoculated 
from  two   vesicles,  and  upwards  of  500 
children  vaccinated  in  the  short  space  of 
three  or  four  hours.    Such  being  the  case, 
we  are  well  prepared  to  believe  how  im- 
perfect a  vaccination  of  this  sort  must  be, 
and  how  far  the  Utile  patients,  in  submitting 
to  an  operation  conducted  in  so  suiicrOcial 
and  hasty  a  manner,  are  from  being  made 
proof  to  coiitngiun.    It  is  absurd  to  counte- 
iiaiico  such  an  idea.     It  seldom  Iiuppens  that 
more  than  one  puueture  is  made  in  each 
arm,  and  thus  that  opportunity  of  saturating 
the  system  is  taken  away,  which  would  be 
otherwise  afforded.    Some  practitioners  are 
of  opinion,  that  too  many  puuctiires  might 
give   rise   to   severe    infiummatioii.    This 
idea,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real ; 
for  if  the  operation  be  performed  with  suit- 
able precautions,  there  is  little  occasion  to 
dread  after-disturbance.    The  practico  of 
inoculating  too  many  from  the  same  vesicle, 
ought  to  be  wholly  discarded,  inasmuch  as 
the  chance  of  the  too  frequent  application 
of  the  lancet  producing  the  exudation  of 
common  serum,  is  very  great.    In  a  patho- 
logical point  of  viow  these  facts  are  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  for  if  we  are  to  be  freed  from 
Ihe  recurrence  of  small-pox  by  iuociilution, 
and  this  to  depend  on  its  being  nbly  and 
perfectly  performed,  it  is  highly  advisable, 
nay,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  to  have  re- 
course to  those  methods  which  are  most 
likely  to  ensure  our  success.     It  is  my  firm 
and  decided  opinion,  that  until  institutions 
devoted    exclusively    to    vaccination    are 
established,  where  this  operation  can  be 
well  conducted,  we  shall  not  derive  that 
benefit  from  the  Jenneriaii  discovery  which 
we  otherwise  might  do.     Kxpertcnco  has 
convinced  me,  that  the  children  who  have 
been  inoculated  by  surgeons  who  did  not  do 
it  gratuitously,  are,  on  the  whole,  most  free 
fronisubseqiientattacks;  and  why?  because 
proper  measures  were  used  to  ensure  com- 
plete vaccination,  and  the  practitioner  had 


time  to  observe  the  pustules  with  attention, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  This  practice  of 
gratuitous  inoculution,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear charitable,  and  is  undoubtedly  done 
from  the  most  benevolent  motives,  in  the  end 
gives  rise  to  more  dissatisfaction  than  if  it 
had  not  lieoii  done  at  all ;  but,  at  the  same 
lime,  far  Imi  it  from  me  to  iiupugu,  or  hi  call 
iu  question,  the  worthy  feelings  which  indueo 
medical  men  lo  hn\  r  recourse  lo  this  met  hot  I 
of  obliging  thu  poorer  elasses;  but  let  me 
advise  tliem,  if  they  wish  that  the  credit  of 
vaccination  should  be  unimpeached,  that 
J  outer's  fame  should  be  upheld,  and  medical 
art  triumph,  to  consider  with  attention  the 
arguments  I  have  just  adduced. 

Fourthly.  My  object  is  now  to  contrast 
the  two  forms  of  small -pox,  the  malignant 
and  the  modified.  After  what  ha*  already 
becu  laid  down,  1  thiuk  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  vaccination  ought  not 
again  to  be  questioned.  This  opinion  is 
much  corroborated  and  supported  by  insti- 
tuting a  comparison,  or  rather  a  contrast, 
betwixt  the  two  forms  of  small-pox,  from 
what  is  written  in  books  aud  from  what  I 
have  adduced  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper. 
The  quantity  of  pox,  the  fever,  the  tendency 
to  l>ecomo  malignant,  the  delirium,  &c,  in 
the  aggravated  kind,  when  brought  in  juxta- 
position, mid  eoiilrasled  with  the  corre- 
sponding symptoms  iu  the  mcKlified  species, 
are  facts  too  striking  to  need  any  comment. 
If  any  proof  of  the  benefit  resulting  from 
inoculation  was  required  by  a  practitioner 
ii  In  ml  to  introduce  the  operation  into  a 
foreign  couulry,  where  no  such  operation 
was  known,  but  where  small -pox  prevailed 
to  mi  alarming  extent,  1  do  not  thiuk  that 
auy  better  could  be  given.  Take  him  first 
to  the  Ixjdaide  of  one  who  was  labouring 
iiuder  this  disease  subsequent  to,  and  then 
conduct  him  to  another  suffering  from  the 
same  disease  previous  to  vaccination,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  he  would  go  away  with 
a  firm  conviction  that  a  remedy  of  such 
inestimable  value  could  be  received  from 
none  but  («od  alone. 

Lastly.  I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  treat- 
ment of  vnriola  mid  varicella  variolmles. 
The  treatment  of  both  forms  of  small -pox, 
when  properly  followed  up,  is  plain  and 
simple ;  but  it  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  this,  above  all  other  com- 
plaints, we  are  most  ready  to  leave  to  the 
management  of  ignorant  nurses  or  to  nature. 
I  am  not  going  to  advance  that  nature  can- 
not do  much  in  these  cases :  I  know  other- 
wise. I  am  well  aware  that  she  can  do  a 
great  deal,  and  indeed  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  of  us  are  disposed  to  credit ;  but 
still,  leaving  a  hazardous  complaint  to  her 
alone  is  like  setting  a  vessel  afloat  without 
either  anchor  or  rudder,  to  be  driven  uboitl 
by  the  winds  and  waves.  Sorry  am  I  to 
have  to  observe,  how  many  are  lost,  even  in 
the  present  ate,  from  a  neglect  of  this  dia- 
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which,  by  proper  Management, 

wonkl  hare  been  mild  ana  modilea,  hare, 
from  pare  neglect  and  exposure  to  conta- 
gion, brrome  aggravated  and  malignant,  and 
the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  fix  on  some 
tifal  part  that  gives  rise  to  various  fatal 
affections.  In  numerous  instances  the  bruin, 
Ihr  lungs,  the  bowels,  &c,  an*  implicated. 

The  liest  plan  of  treatment  which  expe- 
rience has  laid  down  for  snialt-pox,  is  the 
antiphlogistic,  and,  provided  we  are  atten- 
tive and  keep  a  strict  watch  over  our  pa- 
tients, no  other  is  necessary.  The  simplicity 
of  the  treatment  of  small-pox,  however,  is 
probably  one  great  reason  why  its  manage- 
ment is  so  often  left  to  ignorant  nurses  ;  but 
when  we  lake  into  consideration  what  is 
likely  to  nrise  fnnn  its  neglect,  1  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  afford  our  aid  as 
strictly  and  cautiously  as  when  treating  a 
more  vital  aflfection.  A  few  doses  of  nutph. 
mngncM.,  given  at  stated  intervals,  will  in 
most  cases  answer  every  purpose,  and  so 
operate,  in  lessening  the  quantity  of  erup- 
tion, and  moderating  the  inflammatory  action, 
as  to  secure  the  patient  a  safe  nucf  speedy 
reroi ery.  When  this  is  neglected,  it  is 
<l  illicit  1 1  to  say  where  the  injury  may  end. 
A  cool  atmosphere,  light  clothing,  low  diet, 
subacid  drinks,  &c,  are  useful  accompani- 
ments to  the  aperient.  In  many  cases  the 
exhibition  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  has  a 
most  beneficial  effect.  The  period  when 
this  is  most  likely  to  be  experienced,  may 
Ik*  learnt  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 
When  the  constitution  is  much  enfeebled, 
but  not  unless,  tonics  may  be  administered. 
These  are  brandy,  bark,  aromatics,  &c. ; 
they  are,  however,  to  be  given  with  extreme 
care,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  to  local  in- 
ftamniation  is  very  great  in  every  stage  of 
the  disease.  A  generous  diet  will  also  he 
neei»*sary.  Of  all  the  means,  however,  used 
in  rase*  of  this  sort,  change  of  air  is  most 
beneficial,  and  during  convalescence  the 
saline  mixture,  in  a  state  of  effervescence, 
has  proved  exceedingly  useful.  Whenever 
a  tendency  to  congestions  and  inflammation* 
i*  prrreit  ed,  utriet  attention  shmild  be  paid 
In  the  piilM1  and  to  the  arrompunyiitg  symp- 
tom*, and  of  course  the  treatment  must  be 
regulated  accordingly. 

I  am  particularly  i  leu  irons  of  impressing 
on  the  mind*  of  medir.il  mrn  (he  ncce**ity 
•if  meeting  this  fatal  and  loathaomc  malady 
in  it-%  earliest  stagehand  of  following  Up 
the  anli|»hlogi*fir  regimen  carefully,  he- 
i  au«r  I  am  veil  an  arc,  from  exlcn*i\c  oh- 
.  ••nation,  that  nothing  •«  *«•  well  rah  ol.ited 
to  areonip|i«h  *  »|»erdy  rurr.  11%  tneelin~ 
it.  therefore,  at  a  pro|»er  time,  with  «nif»Mi- 
remedial  a~enU.  »mall-|wt\  U  <|tiitf  r..|»Uo| 
lable.  and  appear*  In  l>e  in  a  great  mea»iirf 
deprived  of  lint  %  ir»' km c  whi<  h  it  nn^bt 
cHk#-rvit*e  twumr,  ami  r»M«,  whirb  in  all 
probability  wrm\*l  hate  been  af~ra*af#*l 
and  — lignant,h*vc  been  rendered  mild  and 


modified.  These  observations  hold  good  in 
all  cases- of  variola.  The  medical  practi- 
tioner can  have  no  apology  for  leaving  this 
disease  to  nature,  and  though  the  axiom 
holds  good  that  the  cxauthciunta  will  run 
their  course*  in  spite  of  almost  every  pre- 
caution, yet  it  is  no  argument  that  they  may 
not,  by  suitable  trentiueut,  bo  divested  of 
that  edge  which,  in  too  many  iiiHUMiccs, 
they  are  kuown  to  put  on.  Kvcry  medical 
gentleman  must  have  seen  cases  where  the 
small-pox,  setting  in  with  violent  symptoms, 
has  been  stripped  of  these  characteristics 
by  the  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  must  have  observed  others* 
at  first  apparently  mild,  which  from  neglect 
huve  become  of  the  most  loathsome  kind. 

To  conclude.  It  will  now  npiumr  from 
reasonings  adduced  throughout  this  Kssay, 
how  necessary  vacciuatioit  is  as  a  preserva- 
tive of  the  system  from  small-pox.  As  such 
it  Is,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  the  duty  of 
every  practitioner  to  engraft  this  Idea  on 
the  minds  of  his  patients,  and  not  to  permit 
a  remedial  agent  like  inoculation  to  die 
away,  because  it  has  apparently  declined  In 
its  beneficial  effects.  Let  it  but  he  per- 
severed in,  and  repented  at  different  periods 
during  the  early  part  of  life,  and  I  am  con- 
fldent,  notwithstanding  all  the  Insinuations 
which  have  been  thrown  out  against  It,  wo 
possess  a  sure  talisman  for  counteracting 
the  baneful  influence  of  this  fatal  mulady. 
The  principle  of  vaccination,  when  per- 
fumed with  on  eye  to  the  precautions  already 
brought  before  the  reader,  will,  I  am  certain, 
seldom,  if  ever,  fail  in  producing  the  desired 
effect.  When,  however,  the  variola  does 
break  out,  if  the  practitioner  would  secure 
credit  to  himself,  and  bo  of  benefit  to  his 
employer,  he  will  do  well  to  meet  his  ants- 

?;onist  early,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  wrench 
rom  him  the  barb  with  which  ho  is  about 
to  prostrate  the  strength  of  his  victim. 
Klland,  near  Halifax,  July  Mi,  IH30* 


Ai>nr»m*r*v — |  knew  two  gentlemen 
whose  attachment  to  each  other  whs  so  ei- 
cessive,  as  to  amount  to  a  disease.  When 
the  one  visited  the  other,  they  skpl  in  the 
same  bed,  *at  conMuiitly  alofijgftide  of  earn 
other  at  tabic,  spoke  in  affectionate  whis- 
pers, and  were,  in  short,  miserable  when 
*epn rated.  The  strength  of  their  afl*«  h- 
inettf  wa*  shown,  bv  the  ti  iten  it  itte««,  amount' 
itig  lop  allot*),  till  It  whirh  the  one  mm  »  eyed 
mi)  thing  approm  lung  to  ti'tiderm  »•  and 
kntdiMKM.  uhi'h  the  oilier  itiifdtl  «ho*  to  a 
llnrtl  |»art  j .  Thin  %  m|i  »(  et<  j(#  m<  n1  of  **\ 
|i«-«nrtf<««  r<rtilimn«|  f,^  %*,mr  yar*,  but 
gradually  et|Mij«ted  ilM-lf,  or  at  b  *•<  abat#d 
lo  »om«  thing  like  a  natural  or  heallii*  fuel- 
ing, burh  altar hmettit  a/e,  however,  morfc 
more  fmtm'm  amon?  female*  fhaii  ajuoftg 
the  other  *ex^— i/r.  Jfoaua. 
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COINCIDENCE  OF  RHEUMATIC  AND 
CARDIAC  INFLAMMATION. 

Noureltee  Recherche*  eur  U  RhumatiemeA  rticu- 
laire  Aigu  in  genlral,  et  specUdement  »ur  la 
Lai  de  Coincidence  de  In  Pericardite  et  de  V 
Eudocardite  arcc  cette  Maladie,  ainjti  que  *ur 
CKficaciU  dc  la  Formate  de»  Emission  San- 
guine* Coupsur  Coup  dan*  eon  Truiiemcnt ; 
Par  J.  liouuLAUD,  Professeur  deCliuique 
Mldicale  a la  Faculte  de  Medicine  de  Paris. 
A  Paris,  chez  J.  H.  liailliere,  &c.  &c. 

(  New  researche*  on  acute  articular  rheumatism 
in  general,  and  particularly  on  the  law  of 
coincidence  of  pericarditis  and  eudo-cardUin 
with  thit  disease,  tyc.  fyc.) 

The  high  character  of  M.  Ilouillaud  as  a 
pathologist  and  an  observer  of  disease,  in- 
duces us  to  present  our  readers  wilh  an 
analysis  of  his  views  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  rheumatism,  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  this  brochure,  which,  from  the  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  in  collecting  the 
facts,  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  are 
arranged,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  as  a 
record,  presents  to  practi turners  a  good 
authority  fur  information  and  reference,  and 
to  authors  an  eiccltent  example  in  their 
literary  labours.  The  occtuional  co-existcucc 
of  rheumatic  and  cardiac  inflammation,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  metoMttuu  of 
articular*inflammation  to  the  heart  and  its 
appendages,  had  been  long  since  noticed  by 
several  medical  writers.  The  object  of  the 
present  work  is  to  prove  the  almost  constant 
coincidence,  cither  of  eudo-carditis,  or  of 
pericarditis,  or  of  cudo-pcrienrditis,  with 
acute  articular  rheumatism.  As  a  long  task 
is  bit  fore  us,  though  one  of  a  very  useful 
and  interesting  character,  we  shall,  without 
further  preamble,  proceed  to  condense  the 
contents  of  the  work. 

M.  Itooillaud  tells  us  that  his  discovery 
of  ihiH  important  relation  bet  wren  articular 
anil  cardiac  in  tin  in  inn  thin  was  in  a  nmiuier 
accidental,  lie  happened  to  examine  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  in  some  of  his  patients 
who  were  either  still  labouriug  under,  or 
already  convalescent  from,  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
heard,  a  distinctly  marked  bruit  de  rlifte ,  de 
w/V,  or  de  souffle  ty  such  as  he  had  frequently 
met  with  in  cases  of  chronic  or  organic  in- 
duration  of  the  valves,  with  narrowing  of  the 
heart's  orifices.  All  the  circumstances  of  (he 
cases  in  these  several  instances  were  op- 
posed to  his  entertaining  any  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  affection  in  most  of  the 


rheumatic  patients.  Several  of  them  were 
attacked  with  articular  rheumatism,  theu 
for  the  first  time,  having  previously  enjoyed 
perfectly  good  health.  This  discovery  de- 
termined him  on  examining  the  heart  and 
its  functions  iu  all  the  rheumatic  patients 
with  whom  he  should  meet,  and  the  result 
was,  that  he  soou  ascertained  that  an  acute 
affection  of  the  heart,  in  cases  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  with  violent  fever, 
did  not  form  a  merely  accidental,  or  a  rare 
complication,  but  was  one  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary accompaniments  of  that  affect  ion. 

The  opinion  of  medical  men  up  to  his  own 
time  respecting  the  relation  between  cardiac 
and  rheumatic  inflammation  is  then  reviewed, 
and  the  little  notico  taken  by  any  writer  of 
the  frequent  co-existence  of  those  two  affec- 
tions is  pointed  out ;  after  which  the  author 
proceeds  todctcrmiuu  the  law  of  coincidence 
of  endo-carditis  and  peri-carditis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  and  external 
sero-fibrous  tissue  of  the  heart,  with  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  This  occupies  the 
first  chapter,  which  he  divides  into  two 
articles;  in  the  first  he  lays  down  the 
geucndiliesot  the  subject,  and  states  in  what 
precise  relation  endocarditis  and  pericarditis 
coincide  wilh  acute  articular  rheumatism  ; 
in  the  second  he  details  some  particular 
facts  iu  support  of  his  views. 

Article  1st.  Some  propositions  ore  here 
cited  from  his  work  u  On  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,"  in  the  lirst  of  which  he  shows  that 
pericarditis  exists  iu  about  one  half  of  the 
number  of  persons  attacked  with  violent 
acute  articular  rheumatism  ;  that  pericar- 
ditis, is,  in  some  measure,  but  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  disease  called  "  acute 
articular  rheumatism,"  which,  considered 
in  n  more  extended  and  accurate  point  of 
view  than  it  has  been  hitherto,  constitutes 
iiillitiniiintioii  of  all  the  ttero-librourt  tissues 
in  general ;  whence,  the  pericardium  being 
of  a  sero-lihrous  nature,  it  is  not  to  Im; 
wondered  at  that  pericarditis  so  frequently 
co-exists  with  articular  rheumatism.  For- 
tunately for  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning 
our  author  has  appealed  to  fads,  and  uot 
trusted  to  the  assumption  which  might  ho 
grounded  on  i\  definition,  to  prove  this  co- 
incidence of  these  two  affections. 

The  number  of  coses  eoittuiued  in  tin  two 
chapters  of  M.  Uouillaud's  work  "  On 
Diseases  of  the  Heart"  which  treat  of 
pericardith  and  endocarditis  amounts  to  1)2, 
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37  of  pericarditis,  and  55  of  cndo-carditis ; 
of  these  92  there  were  31  in  which  the 
pericarditis   nnd    endo-carditis    coincided 
with    articular    rheumatism,    17   for  peri- 
carditis, and  11  for  cndo-carditis;  so  that 
in  about  one-third  of  the  persons  labouring  I 
under   pericarditis,    or   cndo-carditis,    the 
presence  of  articular  rheumatism  was  ascer- 
tained.   With  respect  to  the  remaining  two 
thirds,  he  states    that  they  were  not  ex- 
amined with  suflicicut  attention,  nor  was 
the  history  of  their  cases  known  with  sufli- 
rirnlnretirney  to  warrant  any  one  in  saying 
thai  articular  rhi  umniism  did  not  exist  in 
any  of  them. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  might 
have  put  the  physician  on  the  road  to 
discover  the  fact  now  under  consideration, 
our  author  reckons  the  violent  fever,  with 
palpitation*,  the  full,  strong,  and  vibrating 
pulse,  sometimes  irregular  and  intermittent, 
which  supervened  m liter  frequently  on  the 
articular  fluxion. 

"  The  existence  of  pericarditis,  (sa\s  our 
author,)  in  a  person  labouring  under  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  may  be  considered  as 
certain,  when  the  following  symptoms  are 
observed :— Dulncss  in  the  precordial  re- 
gion,  much   more  extensive   than  in   the 
normal  state  (double  or   triple    in    every 
direction);  distant  pulsations  of  the  heart 
insensible  to  the  touch, or  nearly  so;  sounds 
of  the    heart  obscure,   accompanied  with 
different  anornml  souuds,  some  depending 
on  the  friction  of  the  opposite  folds  of  the 
pericardium  against  one  another,  others  de- 
pending sometimes  on  the  complication  of 
pericarditis  with  valvular  endocarditis.    A 
pain,  more  or  less  acute  in  the  precordial 
region,  palpitations,  irregularities,  inequali- 
ties, and    intermissions  of  the  pulse,  are 
occasionally  combined  with  the  preceding 
H)mploms." 

The  coincidence  of  endo-carditis  with 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  our  author  con- 
siders to  be  certain,  when  the  following 
signs  present  themselves : — 

"  limit  do  soufilct,  de  rape,  or  de  scie,  in 
the  precordial  region,  which  yields  a  dull 
sound  over  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
the    uormnl  state,   and   also   occasionally 
presents  a  considerable  prominence,  but  in 
.i  Irss  degree  thwu  in  pericarditis  with  ef- 
fusion ;  Hie  pulsations  of  the  heart  raise  the 
precordial  region   violently,  and  they  arc 
often  irregular,  iueqiial,  and  intermittent, 
accompanied  occasionally  by  a  vibratory 
frem'uscmetd.  Pulse  hard,  strong,  vibrating, 
unequal,  Intermittent,   like  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart. 
44  Thus  we  sec  that  pericarditis  and  endo- 


pericarditis  have  signs  in  common,  and  that 
the  physical  differential  signs  are  not  always 
very  well  marked ;  so  that  there  are  cases 
wherein  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  whether  a 
pericarditis  or  an  cndo-carditis  exists,  or 
whether  one  of  those  two  diseases,  once 
detected,  exists  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  the  other.    These  are  the  cases  where 
pericarditis    may    exist  with    perceptible 
effusion,  and  merely  with  the  production  of 
false  membranes.     The  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  more  curious  than  useful,  the  treat- 
ment being  essentially  the  same.    Again,  in 
well  marked  casc3,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
detect  the  presence  of  rheumatic  pericarditis, 
or  endocarditis.     Hnlof  these  inflaiumaliotis, 
as  of  all  others,  there  are  slight  degrees,  ami 
here  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  and  less 
certain.    II  is  not,  however,  by  eases  of  this 
latter  description  that  our  author  intends  to 
establish  the  coincidence  of  cndo-carditis 
and    pericarditis    with     acute     articular 
rheumatism.    Even  the  latter  disease  itself 
might,  he  says,  be  frequently  overlooked, 
when  slight,  if  the  articulations,  instead  of 
constituting  external  parts,  became  meta- 
morphosed into  internal  organs;  but  still, 
though  overlooked,  its  existence  would  not 
be  the  less  real.    Such  is  precisely  the  case 
with  rheumatism  of  the  serofibrous  tissue  of 
the  heart.    Should  the  individuals  die  in 
whom  the  signs  just  mentioned  are  found  to 
exist,  the  post-mortem  examination  detects 
the  anatomical  characters  of  pericarditis  or 
endo-carditis. 

"  l«  or  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between 
modification  of  action,  and  lesion  of  struct  lire, 
with  respect  to  the  heart,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  percussion  and  auscultation.    With- 
out this,  (says  our  author,)  the  distinction 
is  absolutely  impossible,  and  it  is  from  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  data  afforded  by  the 
dynamic  or  functional  signs,  such  as  palpi- 
tations, irregularity,   intermissions  in  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  pulse,  &c,  that 
medical  men  constantly  take  mere  nervous 
affections  for  organic  lesions  of  the  heart. 
To  avoid  such  errors  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  nervous  or  functional  lesions 
of  the  heart,  when  they  are  pure  and  un- 
mixed, never  produce  the  above  mentioned 
physical  signs.    Thus,  then,  every  time  that 
we  observe  paius,  palpitations  ill  the  pre- 
cordial regions,  irregularities  or  intermis- 
sions in  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  with  or 
without   threatening   syncope,  &c,   those 
dynamic  phenomena  not  being  accompanied 
by  a  normal  dullness  in  the  precordial  re- 
gion, with  jwmancnt  bruit  de  sou  111 ct,  or  de 
rape,  c\c.  &c,  we  may  be  certain  that  there 
is  neither  cndo-carditis  nor  pericarditis. 

"  If  the  dynamic,  or  functional  phenomena, 
now  under  consideration,  be  connected  with 
an  external  rheumatic  affection,  the  lesion 
on  which  they  depend  is  to  cndo-carditis 
and  pericarditis,  just  what  simple  rheumatic 
neuralgia  of  the  limbs  is  to  rheumatic  ar- 
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With  retpect  to  the  four  last  eases  of 
these  twenty,  in  which  the  rheumatism  was 
unattended  with  fever,  he  remarks  that  they 
existed  without  any  affection  of  the  sero- 
fibrous membranes  of  the  heart,  and  that 
they  arc  confirmatory  of  what  ho  hud  al- 
ready deduced  from  similar  rune*,  namely, 
tluit  the  law  of  coincidence  of  endo-enrdilis 
and  pericarditis  with  acute  articular  rlicu- 
niatisiu,  is,  with  some  exceptions,  applicable 
only  to  those  cases  in  which  this  disease  is 
accompanied  with  fever,  and  generalised. 

With  respect  to  the  first  category,  consist- 
ing of  nine  cases,  he  found  that  acute  rheu- 
matism of  several  articulations  was  ac- 
companied by  rheumatism  of  the  aero-fibrous 
tissue  of  the  heart.  From  the  consideration 
of  the  uew  cases  cited  by  our  author,  ho 
feels  himself  warranted  in  laying  down  the 
following  luw  regarding  this  coincidence  of 
articular  and  cardiac  inflammation,  namely, 
— That  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  gcucraliml,  and 
accompanied  with  fever,  there  also  exists  a 
rheumatism  of  the  scro-fibrous  tissue  of  the 
heart.  Of  the  tnith  of  this  law  our  author 
feels  so  firmly  convinced,  ah  to  consider  this 
coincidence  the  rate,  and  non-coincidence 
the  exception. 

After  detailing  the  twenty  cases  above 
alluded  to,  in  confirmation  of  his  views,  he 
proceeds,  in  his  second  chapter,  to  consider 
"the  symptoms,  progress,  intensity,  dura- 
tion, and  termination,  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism." 

"  The  local  symptoms  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism  are  pain,  heat,  slight  redness, 
and  tumefaction,  with  or  without  fluctuation 
of  the  articulations  affected.  The  subcuta- 
neous veins  around  the  articulations  are 
more  enlarged  than  iu  the  normal  state.  The 
touch  increases  the  pit  in,  as  also  does  the 
least  motion;  mid  hence  that  remarkable 
attitude  of  immobility  which  is  observable 
in  patients  who  labour  under  violent  general 
rheumatism.  Fluctuation,  it  sigu  of  articu- 
lar effusion,  can  only  be  detected  iu  the  larger 
articulatious,  and  principally  in  the  knees ; 
tli ere  may  then  be  observed  two  prominences 
on  each  side  of  the  patella,  which  is  raised, 
and  is  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  Vio- 
lent fever,  which  is  greater  iu  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  joints  affected,  accom- 
panies the  above-mentioned  local  symptoms. 
The  pulse  is  strong,  full,  hard,  vibrating 
from  100  to  1*20;  there  is  considerable  heal, 
and  a  profuse  sweat,  which  is  a  little  viscid, 
and  of  an  acid  smell,  and  inundates  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  patients.    When  the  sweat 
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thritis.  This  lesion  is  a  sort  of 
neuralgia  a/  the  heart,  whether  isolated,  or 
combined  with  neuralgia  of  the  phrenic,  or 
the  intercostal,  or  other  nerves.  But  the 
neuralgia  of  the  heart  is  indicated  by  a 
lesion  of  motion,  and  not  by  real  pain, 
because  the  nerves  of  the  heart  are  nerves  of 
motion  ami  not  of  sensation ;  and  iu  this 
]M»int  of  view  the  term  neuralgia  is  no  more 
applicable  here  than  in  the  cases  where  the 
lesion  implied  by  this  term  streets  external 
nerves,  which  are  destined  solely  for  motion, 
such  as  that  of  the  facial  nerve,  for  instance." 

The  author  here  anticipates  an  objection 
which  might  be  raised  against  his  views : 
namely,  that  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  is 
more  serious  than  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
while  acute  articular  rheumatism  scarcely 
ever  terminates  fatally  ;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  that  this  inflammation  of  the 
heart  should  be  so  common  as  he  would 
iudicate.  The  defect  in  this  attempt  to  rea- 
son, M.  Bouillaud  points  out  very  satis- 
factorily. He  says,  (which  cannot  be 
denied,)  that  inflammation  of  the  heart  has 
hitherto  appeared  to  be  so  fatal,  only  because 
it  was  scarcely  ever  detected,  except  in 
individuals  who  died  from  that  affection. 

From  the  commencement  of  August,  1HS5, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  October  following, 
M.  llouillaud  collected  twenty  new  cases  of 
articular  rheumatism,  whether  recent,  or  of 
long  standing.  These  he  divides  into  three 
categories,  the  first  containing  cases  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  accompanied  with 
fever,  more  or  less  violent.  The  third 
category  includes  cases  of  slight  articular 
rheumatism,  unattended  with  fever.  The  cat- 
egory between  these  two  (the  second)  con- 
tains the  cases  In  which  what  is  called  an 
"  organic  lesion  "  of  the  heart,  is  found  in 
persons  who  were  formerly  affected  with 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  prolonged,  and 
frequently  recurring.  This  category  is 
closely  connected  with  the  other  two.  It 
comes  iu  support  of  the  lirst,  and,  reciprocal  ly, 
this  comes  in  support  of  the  other.  In  fact, 
we  know  but  one  half  of  a  disease  when  we 
study  it  only  in  the  acute  stage.  To  know 
it  thoroughly  it  should  be  studied  in  the 
chronic  stage.  Organic  lesion  of  the  heart, 
in  persons  formerly  attacked  with  articular 
rheumatism,  is  neither  more  nor  less,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Bouillaud,  than  endo-carditis 
and  pericarditis  in  a  chronic  from,  that  is  to 
say,  with  accidental  productions,  mid  utlcru- 
tion,  thickening,  and  induratiou  of  tissues 
which  were  formerly  inflamed,  &c. 
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hat  luted  for  tome  days,  the  akin,  particu- 
larly in  the  parts  where  this  humour  is  most 
premise,  is  covered  with  myriads  of  gudamina, 
often  accompanied  with  a  miliary  eruption 
ami  rrd  spots,  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
of  measles.  Loss  of  appetite ;  thirst,  which 
is,  in  general,  very  severe;  sleeplessness, 
more  or  less  obstinate,  according  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  pains,  are  also  symptoms  which 
may  be  noticed  en  passant.  The  coagulum 
of  the  blood  taken  from  patients  in  rheuma- 
tism is  firm,  glutinous,  and  covered  with  a 
buffy  coat,  which  is  rapidly  organized  into 
a  real  false  membrane,  which  is  thick,  dense, 
and  resisting,  and  analogous  to  chamois 
leather.  It  floats  in  the  midst  of  a  clear, 
yellowish,  or  greenish  scrum.  The  edges 
of  the  c«mgiilnm  are  reverted,  ( rrwriT- 
**'•*,)  which  gives  it  the  form  of  n  mush- 
room. Sydcnlinm,  nuditlsuttloll,  Imve  pnr- 
tictilarlv  noticed  the  rheumatic  bufly  font. 
The  urine  becomes  turbid  in  a  little  time 
after  being  passed,  and  becomes  very  thick, 
and  it  reddens  turnsol  paper. 

"  (■ettcrally  spcnkiiig,  the  fever  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  is  more  intense  than 
thnt  of  other  acute  discuses,  uiid  this  will 
Ik*  the  more  readily  understood,  now  thnt 
we  know  lltcitliuoKt  eoitstnnt  coincidence  of 
very  severe  articulnr  iiiflnnimatioii  with  that 
of  the  circulating  organ. 

"  Articular  rhcu mutism,  considered  in 
itself,  and  abstractedly  from  its  different 
complic  at  ions,  is  susceptible  of  divers  de- 
grees of  variety  with  respect  to  its  extent, 
ns  well  as  its  intensity.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  its  extent,  it  sometimes  occupies  but  a 
small  number  of  Hie  joints,  us  those  of  tlie 
foot  or  hand,  whilst  sometimes  it  nttneks 
almost  all  the  joints.  With  rcs)>cct  to  its 
intensity,  it  is  sometimes  so  slight  thai  it 
disappears  in  twenty-four  hours ;  sometimes 
it  is  so  violent  as  to  last  for  entire  months, 
unless  active  means  be  resorted  to. 

"  When  acute  rheumatism  readily  leaves 
one  or  more  of  the  joints,  it  is  in  general  only 
to  attack  others.  Usually,  aetcri*  paribus, 
t\n>  JLrrrfuriu  and  the  resistance  of  acute  arti- 
culnr rheumatism,  an*  in  tlie  inverse  ratio 
of  the  number  of  articulations  invoked. 

"  The  mobility  of  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism is  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  yet 
been  investigated  with  sufficient  rigour.    It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  acute  articular 
rheumatism  can  disappear  easily  and  rapidly. 
Let  there  be,  for  instance,  considerable  swel- 
ling of  the  knee,  with  copious  elTusiou  into 
the  joint,  &c.,nnd  you  will  sec  whether  it  is 
iu  a  M#Wrtjtfrt.ti.«  or  an  abrupt  mid  sudden  re- 
fkrfHxnwn  ( i/Wi/nu*r*<v  )  that  the  rheumatism 
w  til  terminate.    Two  very  different  things 
hate  been  here  confouuded.     It  is  \cry  true 
that,  even  in  the  case  in  question,  the  pain 
of  the  joint  may  promptly  disappear,  with 
or  without  the  occurrence  of  a  new  pain  in 
another  articulation ;   but  the  same  thing 
cannot  always  be  said  of  the  articular  effu- 


sion, which,  however,  then  constitutes  the 
essential  element  of  the  disease.  The  pain 
is  but  a  sort  of  neuralgia,  which  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  affection  of  the  joint,  just  what 
the  *  stitch  in  the  side'  is  with  respect  to 
pleuritis ;  and  in  both  cases  that  symptom, 
commou  as  it  is,  is  still  rather  an  accident 
than  an  essential  character  of  the  disease, 
since  pleuritis  may  exist  without  pain,  as 
well  as  articular  rheumatism,  which  is,  as 
I  may  say,  nothing  but  pleuritis  of  the  syno- 
vial membranes.  To  say  that  articular  rheu- 
matism with  effusion  may  always  disappear 
in  this  way,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
would  be  to  suppose  that  pericarditis,  with 
effusion,  may  also  always  disappear  in  the 
same  manner,— an  hypothesis  which  is  totally 
contradicted  by  sound  observation. 

"  To  sum  up  (says  our  author),  nn  articular 
rheumatism  which  docs  not  pass  that  degree 
which  may  be  designated  by  the  term  ( sim- 
ple fluxion,9  similar  to  that  which  accom- 
panies certain  cases  of  facial  neuralgia,  may 
present  great  mobility ;  but  such  is  not  tlie 
case  with  more  intense  articular  rheuma- 
tism, which  tends  to  suppuration,  or  which 
has  already  terminated  in  a  purulent  or  sero- 
piiruleiit  effusion.  This,  if  left  to  itself, 
docs  not  terminate  till  after  a  certain  time; 
but  the  pain  with  which  it  is  at  first  ac- 
companied may  disappear  a  long  time  before 
the  absorption  of  the  articular  rheumatism, 
just  as  the  stitch  in  the  side  may  disappear 
before  the  absorption  of  the  pleuritic  effu- 
sion. Thus,  then,  in  the  inflammation  of 
membranous  and  parenchymatous  structures, 
the  nervous  element  should  not  lie  consi- 
dered as  the  fundamental  fact,  but  rather  as 
the  accessory  and  accidental  fact  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  for  it  may  exist  without  them,  and, 
reciprocally,  they  may  exist  without  it.  Yet 
we  every  day  see  practitioners  take  one  of 
these  things  for  the  other." 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  acute  ar- 
ticular rheumatism,  from  forty  to  fifty  days 
has  been  given  as  the  average  by  several 
medical  men,  but,  as  our  author  observes, 
the  i  In  rati*  m  of  this  disease  depends  tcry 
much  on  the  treatment  employed.  Accord- 
ing to  his  plan  of  treatment,  which  we  shall 
describe  presently,  the  duration  of  rheu- 
matism has  been  diminished  by  more  than 
one  half,  and  scarcely  ever  lasts  longer  than 
from  a  week  to  a  fortnight. 

M.  llouillaud  next  notices  a  very  remark- 
able fact,  the  real  cause  of  which  renin  i  net  I 
hi  I  her  to  unknown,  namely,  the  continuance 
of  the  fever  in  some  patients  whose  joints 
were  entirely  freed  from  the  rheumatic  affec- 
tion. The  real  cause  of  this  fact  our  author 
feels  satisfied  is  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
the  heart,  the  vessels,  the  pleura,  Ate.  With 
respect  to  the  termination  of  acute  articular 
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rheumatism,  it  is  seldom  fuUil.  I  lowevor, 
the  endocarditis,  the  pericarditis,  the  plea- 
ritis,  with  which  it  may  co-exist,  sometimes 
occasion  death.  Another  termination  of 
rheumatism  consists  in  its  passing  into  the 
chronic  state. 

In  Chapter  Srd  M.  Booilland  considers 
the  a*ntoMicttl  characters  and  aettt  »/  ttcnte 
articular  rheumatism.  The  reason,  he  states, 
why  the  pathological  anatomy  of  acute  arti- 
cular rheuniatisiu  is  not  so  ndvuuced  as 
other  parts  of  its  history,  is  in  consequence 
of  its  rarely  terminating  fatally.  Does  acute 
articular  rheumatism  occasion  an  effusion 
of  pus,  or  of  purulent  synovia,  into  the  arti- 
cular cavities,  as  pericarditis  and  pleuritis 
occasion  a  collection  of  puii,  or  of  a  sero- 
purulent  liquid,  in  the  pi  mini  mid  pericar- 
dium ?  The  pus,  our  author  says,  has  been 
denied  in  latter  times,  and  denied  for  this 
reason, — because  rheumatism  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  inflammation. 

The  number  of  cases  of  this  affection  re- 
ported by  others,  or  wen  by  himself,  iu 
which  post-mortem  uxaiiiiiuitioii  was  re- 
sorted to,  though  necessarily  small,  from  the 
reason  already  assigned,  sotislics  M.  Ilouil- 
laud  that  the  termination  in  suppuration  or 
purulent  eflTusious  is  not  foreign  to  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  These  cases  also 
prove  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  true  and 
principal  scat  of  this  disease  is  not  in  the 
ligaments,  as  has  been  maintained  by  some, 
but  that  the  real  scat  of  the  affection  is  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  articulations,  or 
the  synovial  membranes.  The  ligamentous 
tissues  are  attacked  only  accessorily,  as 
well  as  several  other  adjoining  parts,  such 
as  the  vessels,  the  external  cellular  tissue 
of  the  joints,  &c. 

In  Chapter  4th  iie  considers  tho  cnuses  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  which  ho  thinks 
may  be  reduced  to  one,  namely, the  influence 
of  cold  combined  with  moisture.  The  o fleets 
of  this  will  be  so  much  the  greater  if  it  act 
ou  an  individual  whose  body  is  very  mnch 
heated,  and  who  is  in  a  state  of  profuse  per- 
spiration. Muscular  fatigue  also  constitutes 
a  condition  which  is  eminently  favourable 
to  the  development  of  this  disease.  The 
influence  of  cold,  after  violent  exercise,  iu 
the  production  of  the  disease,  was  remarked 
by  Sydenham.  Evident  as  is  the  influence 
of  this  cause,  our  author  expresses  his  asto- 
nishment that  it  was  ever  overlooked,  as  it 
has  been  lately  in  the  lectures  of  Professor 


Chomel,*  who,  whilst  ho  admits  the  influ- 
ence of  cold  ou  the  production  of  muscular, 
will  scarcely  allow  it  to  have  any  in  ranslng 
articular,  rheu mutism.  Notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  preceding  observers,  as  well 
as  the  facts  collected  by  himself  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  influence  of  cold  tm  the 
development  of  articular  rheumatism,  In* 
set  about  to  ascertain,  by  new  observations, 
what  value  should  be  uttuched  Iu  llie  con- 
trary opinion.  The  result  of  his  observa- 
tion was,  that  about  fifty  patients  affected 
with  acute  articular  rheumatism  who  came 
under  his  care  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
formally  stated  that  their  disease  had  been 
occasioned  by  alternations  of  heat  ami  cold. 
If  this  be  true,  we  should  not  l>e  astonished 
at  rheumatism  attacking,  chiefly,  |mtsouh 
who,  by  their  employments  or  professions, 
are  exposed  to  frequent  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  nor  at  acute  articular  rheumatism 
prevailing  principally  during  those  seasons 
in  which  tho  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  very  common.  Our  author  here  adverts 
to  the  fanciful  creation  of  mi  acrid  principle, 
a  rheumatic  viru*t  or  humour,  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  sumo  physicians,  and  expresses 
his  regret  that  so  excellent  an  observer  as 
Stoll  should  attach  any  importance,  as  he 
evidently  has  done,  to  bo  chimerical  and 
gratuitous  an  hypothesis.  He  next  ex- 
presses his  amazement  at  the  lengthened 
disputes  to  which  the  nature  of  acute  arti- 
cular rheumatism,  and  the  place  it  should 
hold  in  a  nosological  class,  have  given  birth. 
Judicious  observers  have  at  all  times  re- 
cognised an  inflammatory  character  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism;  yet,  as  it  presents 
some  characters  which  are  not  found  in  other 
inflammations,  sonic  have  thought  that  it 
should  be  placed  among  "catarrhs,"  others, 
among  "  fluxions.*'  However,  ns,  iu  the  con- 
tinual progress  of  science,  •*  catarrhs  "  and 
"  fluxions," such  as  those  under  which  aeuti* 
articular  rheumatism  was  placed,  are  now 
lost  in  the  immense  class  of  inflammations, 
it  follows  that  the  latter  disease  itself  must 
undergo  a  similar  fate. 

M.  Bouillaud  here  expresses  a  feeling  of 
shame  at  being  obliged,  at  this  time  of  day, 
to  demonstrate  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  seeing  that  so 
many  facts  have  established  the  coincidence 
of  pericarditis  and  endo-carditis  with  this 

Lancette  Pranjaije.     "  Resume  <le  hi  Clin." 
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disease.  We  cannot  avoid  observing,  in 
this  place,  that  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
at  least  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  ever 
thinks  of  denying  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism  when  at  its 
maximum  of  intensity;  and  we  do  think, 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  M.  Chomcl's 
Lectures  on  the  subject,  to  whom,  princi- 
pally, our  author's  animadversions  are  di- 
rected, that  that  gentleman  does  not  deny 
the  inflammatory  character  of  the  disease  in 
question.  Our  French  friends  sometimes 
remind  us  of  Pat  at  the  Irish  fair,  who,  after 
having  gone  through  the  entire  field,  chal- 
lenging "  tiny  innu  "  to  light  him,  and  being 
nimble  to  prevail  on  nny  simpleton  to  do  so, 
either  from  love  of  Vnt  or  for  fun,  put  on  n 
long  jock,  mill  tniiled  it  through  the  field, 
threatening  to  knock  down  every  liviug  soul 
who  would  "  dare  to  tread  on  it."  No  one 
surely  could  deny  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  a  disease  which,  in  its  most  severe  form, 
is  characterised,  with  respect  to  it*  local 
symptoms,  by  pain,  redness,  heat,  find  swel- 
ling, ami,  in  reference  Jo  its  constitutional 
slate,  by  a  most  violent  and  intense  fever ; 
a  disease,  moreover,  which,  when  it  has 
terminated  fatally,  has  been  found  to  be 
accompanied  with  suppuration  in  the  arti- 
culations ;  a  disease  which  is  developed 
under  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  as 
other  manifest  inflammations,  such  as  an- 
gina, bronchitis,  plcuritis,  pneumonia,  peri- 
carditis, &c. ;  a  disease  which,  like  the 
latter,  yields  to  the  judicious  employment  of 
bloodletting,  and  resists  all  other  methods ; 
a  disease,  in  a  word,  in  which  the  blood 
drawn  exhibits,  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
the  inflammatory  buffy  coat  M.  Bouillnud 
here  anticipates  an  objection  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
this  nflcction,  namely,  its  character  of  mo- 
bility ;  and  very  justly  remarks,  that  if  this 
circumstance  be  irreconcileable  with  inflam- 
mation, wc  must  erase  from  the  list  of  in- 
flammatory diseases  certain  erysipelatous 
affections,  certain  attacks  of  angina  and 
catarrh,  which,  when  slight,  may  disappear 
in  the  space  of  even  twenty-four  hours. 

As  for  the  displacement  and  abrupt  disap- 
pearance of  articular  rheumatism,  certain 
conditions  are  noticed  by  M.  Bouillaud,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following : — 1st, 
the  disease  being  light,  and  dissemminated 
over  several  articulations  from  its  commence- 
ment, circumstances  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 


tent, are  correlative,  as  the  disease  seems  to 
lose  in  depth  what  it  gains  in  extent ;  2nd, 
the  influence  of  the  external  cause  which 
produced  the  first  attack,  acting  on  a  part 
hitherto  free,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not,  as  is 
usually  said,  the  rheumatism  of  a  diseased 
articulation  which  is  carried  to  one  which 
was  healthy — but  the  latter  being  viol  only 
attacked  the  other  becomes  more  or  less  re- 
lieved, conformably  to  the  great  law  of 
Hippocrates, — "  duobus  laboribus  simul 
obortis  non  in  codem  loco,  vehementior  ob- 
scurat  alteram ;"  3rd,  the  general  rheuma- 
tic diathesis,  necessarily  produced  by  gene- 
ral cold  succeeding  heat,  accompanied  with 
perspiration  more  or  less  profuse,  though 
this  cause  may,  at  the  first  onset,  have  occa- 
sioned nn  inflammatory  fluxion  only  in  some 
articulations. 

M.  Bouillaud  here  starts  another  objec- 
tion which  may  be  offered  to  him;  "  We 
know,"  say  his  opponents,  "  inflammation 
of  the  articulations  occasioned  by  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  or  traumatic,  surgical  arthritis, 
and  it  does  not  follow  the  precise  course  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism ;  the  latter  then 
is  not  an  arthritis."  To  which  he  answers : 

"  That  it  would  have  been  more  in  point 
for  them  to  say  that  they  know  non-traumatic, 
medical  arthritis,  and  that  it  does  not  resemble 
the  affection  called  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism. He  further  says,  that  acute  articular 
rheumatism  so  closely  resembles  medical 
arthritis,  or  that  produced  by  a  cause  which 
is  non-traumatic,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
cite  a  single  case  of  the  latter,  if  it  be  not 
confounded  with  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
Now,  he  says,  of  all  the  serous  membranes, 
why  should  the  synovial  alone  be  exempted 
from  having  their  medical  inflammation,  or 
that  produced  by  an  internal  cause? 

"  Because  plcuritis,  pneumonia,  pericardi- 
tis, which  are  developed  under  the  influence 
of  the  snuie  causes  as  those  producing  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  do  not  precisely  re- 
semble traumatic  pericarditis,  pleuritis,  and 
pneumonia,  should  it  be  concluded  that  the 
former  are  not  inflammations.  The  species 
of  co use,  no  doubt,  which  produces  an  in- 
flammation, gives  it  a  particular  character 
and  form,  not  belonging  to  the  other 
inflammations,  which  are  occasioned  by 
different  causes,  and  these  particularities 
should  be  taken  into  account ;  but  this  docs 
not  prevent  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
affection  from  being  essentially  the  same. 
Could  it  be  expected,  for  instance,  that  au 
individual  who  might  be  suddenly  attacked, 
after  experiencing  an  alternation  of  heat  and 
cold,  with  articular  rheumatism  in  a  very 
acute  form,  and  scattered  over  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  different  poinU,  should  experience 
precisely  the  seme  set  of  symptom*  as  a 
person  who  was  affected  with  inflammation 
of  a  single  articulation,  produced  by  a 
blow,  a  fall,  or  any  local  cause  whatever  ? 
No  reflecting  physician  would  for  an  instant 
maiutain  such  a  heresy.  Every  cause  which 
produces  simultaneous  attacks  in  several 
|Miiiil*  of  the  system,  which  declare*  itself 
and  becomes  general,  may,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  rise  to  real  inflammation  in 
certaiu  points,  exercise  its  influence  on 
other  parts  only  to  such  a  degree  as  to  call 
into  action  general  diatke*U,  which,  without 
being  well-marked  inflammation,  is  yet  a 
state  which 'really  tends  to  pass  into  inflam- 
mation, and,  as  one  might  say,  inflammation 
in  the  nascent,  or  rudimentary  state. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evideut  that  the 
numerous  inflammations  of  the  joints  pro- 
duced by  the  rheumatic  cuttsc,  must  In)  loss 
deep-seated  than  traumatic  inflammation  of 
a  single  one  of  those  joints  ;  that  they  must 
consequently  adhere  less  to  the  parts  which 
they  attack,  be  more  easily  displaced,  be 
reproduced  also  under  the  renewed  influence 
of  the  cause,  as  traumatic  arthritis  would 
itself  return  on  the  action  of  a  sufficient 
power;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
latter  case  there  does  not  exist  the  general 
inflammatory  diathesis  which  favours  the 
development  of  a  locul  inflammation  in  the 
points  on  which  any  irritating  cause  what- 
ever may  act.  It  may  be  added,  that  these 
cases  of  traumatic  arthritis  do  not  coincide, 
like  violent  attacks  of  rheumatic  arthritis, 
with  acute  pericarditis  or  endo-carditis,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  latter  circum- 
stance really  furnishes  us  with  a  key  to 
several  phenomena  which,  hitherto,  must 
have  occasioned  great  embarrassment  to 
observers.  So  that,  for  instance,  this  rheu- 
matic or  arthritic  fever,  still  present  when 
-the  rheumatism  itself  is  absent,  ou  which 
some  found  their  theory  of  the  nou-in- 
flammatory  essence  of  this  disease,  is 
actually  one  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  in 
favour  of  the  contrary  theory.  In  fact,  the 
cause  which  keeps  up  this  fever  is  usually 
an  in  flam  million  of  the  «*iido-cnrilium,  or  the 
pericardium,  mi  iiiflummatiou  which  is  itself 
but  a  rheumatism  of  these  sero-librous 
tissues." 

After  pursuing  this  investigation  much 
farther,  and  adducing  arguments,  which, 
from  obvious  reasons,  we  shall  here  omit,  in 
support  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  arti- 
cular rheumatism,  our  author  concludes  this 
part  of  the  subject  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Let  us  avow  then,  candidly,  that  in 
whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the 
disease  called  *  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism/ it  belongs  to  the  great  class  of 
phlegmasia ;  that  it  even  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  species  of  them,   by 


reason  of  tho  disseminatiou  of  the  tissues 
which  it  specially  attacks, — tissues  which 
do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  articula- 
tions, but  which  are  found,  on  the  contrary, 
in  other  partsr external  and  internal:  hence 
those  internal  inflammations  which  coincide 
with  that  of  the  articulations,  and  the  know* 
ledge  of  which  has  thrown  a  new  and  uu- 
cx|tectcd  light  on  the  phenomena  of  acuto 
articular  rheumatism." 

M.  llouillaiid  uext  considers  the  opinions 
of  the  two  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
17th  and  18th  century  on  the  subject  of 
rheumatism,  namely,  Sydenham  and  Stoll. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  he  shows  at 
once  that  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
rheumatism  was  essentially  inflammatory. 
The  treatment  adopted  by  him  proved  clearly 
how  convinced  he  was  of  that.  Stoll,  ulso> 
notwithstanding  his  theories  of  "  bilious," 
"  gastric,"  and  "  saburral"  rheumatism, 
will  be  found,  on  close  examination,  to  be 
an  advocate  for  the  inflammatory  character 
of  rheumatism.  These  theories  of  Stoll 
manifestly  refer  to  the  aetiology  rather  than 
to  the  pathology  of  the  disease  in  question. 

We  shall  now  review  the  author's  ob- 
servation* with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism  by  bloodletting, 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  the  results 
of  this  formula.  To  propose  a  specific 
medicine,  such  as  colchicum,  or  any  other 
medicine  for  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
would  evince  bat  a  very  unjust  idea  with 
resect  to  the  unto  re  of  the  disease.  As 
rational  would  it  be  to  pro)M»sc  a  tpecijie 
medicine  for  pneumouia,  another  for  pleu- 
ritis,  another  for  pericarditis,  &c. 

The  real  specific  for  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  Us  quinquina,  as  he  begs  leave 
to  call  it,  is  the  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
and  tho  prince  of  antiphlogistic*  is  blood- 
letting, a  treatment  which  hits  heeu  ulmimt 
generally  adopted  siueo  the  time  of  Sy don- 
ham.  M.  llouillaiid  here  very  fairly  re- 
marks, that  he  docs  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  cannot  cure  acute  articular  rheumatism 
except  by  bloodletting,  as  that  would  be 
tantamount  to  saying  that  nature  alone  does 
not  sometimes  cure  this  disease  as  well  as 
others.  Nor,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  it 
sufficient  to  know  that  bloodletting  is  useful 
in  a  disease.  It  is  also  necessary  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  given  case,  what  quantity  of 
blood  should  be  taken;  how  often  the 
operation  should  be  performed;  what  in- 
terval there  should  be  between  each  bleed- 
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lug;  when  a  repetition  of  jit  if  necessary ; 
whether  general  be  preferable  to  local 
bloodlettings,  and  reciprocally ;  or  whether 
it  may  not  be  better  to  continue  them,  and 
in  what  proportion.  This  is  what  he  calls 
"  dosing,"  or  establishing  a  formula  of 
bloodletting  :— 

It  is,  says  our  author,  by  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  into  the  methods  previously 
adopted,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing results  very  different  from  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  known,  whether  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  diseases  in  general,  or  in 
that  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  in 
particular.  Having  been  frequently  n  wit- 
ness of  the  interminable  duration  of  acute 
articular  rlieiimntisiu,  I  determined  on 
attacking  it  by  regulating  the  employment 
of  bloodletting  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  employ- 
ed. Thoroughly  convinced  tliut  acute  ar- 
ticular rheumatism  was  really  at  the  head 
of  the  most  decided  inflammatory  diseases, 
I  determined  on  applying  to  it  the  formula 
of  copious  bloodletting  nt  short  intervals, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  employ- 
ed in  pneumonia,  pleuritic,  pericarditis, — 
in  a  word,  in  all  those  febrile  inflammations 
which  threaten,  more  or  less,  to  compromise 
the  life  of  the  patient.  We  had  recourse  to 
this  method,  even  before  we  had  well  ascer- 
tained that  pericarditis  and  endo-carditis 
were  the  ordinary  companions  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism. 

The  success  of  this  method  was  incredible 
to  all  except  those  who  really  saw  it.  liy 
Its  employment  the  duration  of  rheumatism 
became,  on  an  average,  of  about  one  or  two 
weeks  only,  instead  of  from  six  to  eight 
With  respect  to  the  mortality,  it  has  hitherto 
(says  M.  B.)  been  none,  even  in  those  cases 
where  the  rheumatism  of  the  joints  was  ac- 
companied with  that  of  the  heart,  and  our 
observation  proves  that  those  cases  arc  the 
rule,  whilst  the  contrary  cases  form  the 
exception.  Another  advantage  dcriv cable 
from  the  new  formula  is,  that  it  prevents  the 
disease  from  passing  into  the  chronic  state, 
a  serious  termination,  even  when  it  only 
affects  the  joints,  but  often  fatal  after  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  time,  when  it  is  seated  in 
the  heart.  And  observation  proves  but  too 
clearly  how  common  is  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance, since  probably  the  half  of  what 
are  railed  "organic  lesions  of  the  heart," 
nre  connected  with  au  old  rheumatic  affec- 
tion, or  are,  in  other  words,  of  the  "  rheu- 
matic race. 
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The  formula  of  bloodletting  adopted  by 
our  author  in  general  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, attended  with  considerable  fever, 
is,  then,  essentially  the  same  as  that  which 
is  recommended  by  him  in  the  article 
"  Pneumonia"  in  the  Dictionnaire  deMidicine 
No.      CT5. 


et  de  Chirurgie  Practique$>  and  in  the  article 
"Pericarditis,"  in  his  work  on  diseases  of 
the  heart. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  the  patient's  admis- 
sion ^supposing  him  to  be  of  a  good  con- 
stitution, and  in  the  vigour  of  youth)  at  the 
evening  visit,  a  bleeding  of  four  palettes  is 
employed.  (In  plethoric  subjects  the  first 
bleeding  is  carried  to  6  or  6  palettes.) 

"  Second  day.  A  double  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  of  from  3}  to  4  palettes  is  employed ; 
and,  in  the  interval  between  those  two 
bleedings,  recourse  is  had  to  a  local  bleed- 
ing, either  by  leoches,  or  by  the  cupping- 
glasses.*  By  this  local  bleeding  3,  4,  or 
even  5  palettes  of  blood  are  taken.  The 
cupping-glasses  are  applied  around  the 
joints  most  affected,  and  over  the  precordial 
region,  when  the  heart  itself  is  seriously 
affected,  that  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases. 

"  Third  day.  A  bleeding  from  the  arm 
similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  day,  and  a 
second  application  of  cupping-glasses  (3  or 
4  palettes),  cither  over  the  precordial 
region,  or  around  the  joints. 

"  Fourth  day.  The  fever,  the  pains,  the 
swelling,  in  a  won  I,  all  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  cease  after  the  fourth  day;  in 
which  case  no  more  bleeding  is  employed, 
but,  in  the  event  of  a  contrary  result,  another 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  amounting  to  3  or 
4  palettes,  is  resorted  to. 

"  Fyih  day.  Generally  speaking,  there  is 
a  complete  revolution  of  the  disease  on  this 
day.  In  very  severe  cases,  however,  the 
fever  called  '  rheumatic '  may  still  be  suf- 
ficiently marked,  and  a  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  amounting  to  3  palletes,  or  else  a  local 
bleeding  to  the  same  amount,  la  again 
employed. 

"  From  the  $ixtk,  the  seventh,  or  the  eighth 
day,  convalescence  is  decided,  and  the 
patient  may  then  begin  to  take  nourishment. 
"If  serious  relapses  occur  (the  new  for- 
mula does  not  give  absolute  security  from 
such  occurrences,  though  probably  it  ex- 
poses the  patient  less  to  them  than  the  old) 
a  necessity  may  exist  to  recur  to  bleeding. 
Thus,  in  a  case  where  four  bleedings  had 
strangled  a  severe  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
a  violent  relapse  supervened,  which  it  re- 
quired five  more  bleedings  to  check. 

"If  the  reUques  be  slight,  we  may  confine 
ourselves  to  emollients,  diet,  broths,  opiates, 
&c,  and  allow  the  disease  to  continue  for 
sonic  days  more.  To  avoid  relapses,  the 
most  ini|M>rtnnt  precaution  to  bo  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  patients,  is  to  avoid,  with  the 
utmost  care,  all  exposure  to  even  the  least 
cold.  The  means  which  are  to  assist  blood- 
letting employed  as  has  now  been  describ- 
ed, are,  diet,  emollient  drinks,  blisters,  com- 
pression made  aroand  the  affected  joints, 

•  Thb  procew    M.  Boalllaad   has  adopted   In 
preference,  daring  the  bwt  two  yesn. 
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and  the  application  of  compresses,  covered 
with  mercurial  cerate,  over  those  parts,  the 
position  and  attitude  of  which  should  be 
those  which  are  most  favourable  for  resolu- 
tion; emollient  cataplasms;  baths,  and 
opium  in  tho  ordinary  dose,  0111  ployed  either 
internally  or  endermiciilly.  Tho  menu  quan- 
tity of  blood  drawn  in  patients  of  a  strong 
count i lut ion,  iu  cases  of  intense  acute  arti- 
cular rheumulisiu,  is  from  4  to  ft  pounds,  as 
in  pneumonia  of  mean  extent  and  intensity. 
In  certain  cases  of  very  severe  articular 
rheumatism,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
0, 7,  or  even  8  pounds  of  blood.  In  slight 
cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  pounds." 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  rheu- 
matism which  our  author  calls  "  slight," 
fever  still  exists;  for  in  apyrctic  rheuma- 
tism one  bleeding  is  often  sufficient,  and 
sometimes  even  that  is  not  necessary.  Even 
in  extreme  cases  our  author  states  that  he 
has  never  beeu  obliged  to  take  twelve 
pounds  of  blood,  as  other  persons  state  they 
have  done,  and  that,  they  say,  without  ar- 
resting tho  progress  of  the  disease.  This 
he  accounts  for  by  stating,  that  notwith- 
standing thoso  persons  may  have  taken  the 
large  quantity  of  blood  above  mentioned, 
yet  that  they  did  not  take  it  within  the  same 
short  space  of  time  indicated  in  his  for- 
mula. 

M.  Bouilland  concludes  his  work  by  the 
details  of  two  cases  of  very  acute  arti- 
cular rheumatism,  which  were  rapidly  cured 
by  bloodletting,  employe*!  at  very  short  in- 
tervals, though  iu  one,  at  least,  of  these  two 
the  heart  was  seriously  affected. 


Cask  1. — This  was  a  ease  of  Acute  Articular 
Rheumatism  affecting  the  feet,  the  knees,  the 
handst  the  elbows,  ifc.  Fiee  bloodletting* 
were  employed  iu  Jive  dayst  and  twenty 
leeches.  Convalescence  on  the  sixth  and 
seventh  days  ttfler  the  commencement  of  this  I 


trctttmeut.    No  relapse.    Quite  well  on  the 
17  th  day. 

»<  Berquin  (J.  B.)  28  years  old,  of  brown 
complexion  and  strong  constitution,  had 
been  travelling  for  Hie  last  fifteen  days, 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1833.  During  his 
journey  he  had  been  exposed  to  rain  and 
wind,  and  had  been  much  fatigued.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  after  live  or  six  days 
that  he  began  to  feel  pains  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities, which  was  then  so  neve  re  us  to  out- 
line him  to  bed.  Nothing  had  hern  done  in 
the  way  of  treatment  previous  to  his  ad- 
mission. 

"  On  the  20th,  the  pains  continued  in  the 
joints  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  parti- 


cularly in  the  knees.  The  joints  of  the 
upper  extremities  were  but  slightly  affected ; 
there  was  a  little  swelling,  without  any  red- 
ness in  the  knees ;  the  least  motion  increased 
the  pain;  then  the  patient  continued  mo- 
tionless in  tin*  bed,  as  if  iu  a  state  of  groat 
prostration ;  the  face  was  red  and  flushed ; 
the  pulse  strong  and  full,  from  tttt  lo  100  per 
minute;  the  skin  iu  a  state  of  |»entpiratioii 
(the  sweat  was  viscid  aud  exhaled  a  dis- 
agreeable odour) ;  no  sleep ;  thirst ;  loss  of 
appetite ;  tongue  white  in  the  centre,  red  at 
the  edges  and  apex.  Prescription: — Two 
bleedings,  to  the  amount  of  four  palettes ; 
infusion  of  elder  flowers  and  of  white  poppy ; 
cataplasms,  lavements,  and  diet. 

"  21 .  Some  relief  in  the  pains  of  the  lower 
extremities,  but  an  increase  iu  those  of  the 
upper;  the  wrists  and  hands  were  swollen, 
red,  and  hot,  and  the  slightest  motion  gave 
great  pain.  The  elbows  and  shoulders  were 
less  affected.  Auother  bleeding  to  four 
palettes ;  twelve  leeches  to  each  hand ;  the 
other  treatment  the  same  as  before. 

"  22.  There  was  a  general  amendment; 
less  of  fever,  less  immobility  and  prostra- 
tion; the  wrists  were  less  red  and  less  pain- 
ful.   A  fourth  bleeding  was  employed. 

"  22.  The  patient  finds  himself  very  well ; 
fever  gone  ;  pulse  HO ;  nkin  o'f  a  gentle  heat, 
ami  moist ;  no  |Hiin.  (A  bleeding,  should 
it  be  found  necessary,  in  the  evening.)  At 
eight  in  the  evening  there  was  a  return  of 
the  pains  in  the  wrists  and  shoulders.  In 
the  morning  the  pains  were  diminished. 
(The  conditional  bleeding  was  not  resorted 
to.) 

44  24.  The  pulse  was  still  strong,  full,  and 
hard,  from  80  to  8-1.  To  put  a  stop  to  tho 
disease,  h  not  her  bleeding,  to  the  amount  of 
3(  palettes,  was  prescribed.  Some  chicken 
broth  was  givcu  to  tho  patient.  The  coa- 
gulum  of  the  blood  drawn  at  the  several 
bleedings  was  covered  with  a  huffy  coat,  or, 
rather,  a  greyish-white  membrane,  very 
smooth  on  its  free  surface,  and  very  firm. 
The  proportional  qumitity  of  serum  inrmtscd 
from  the  first  to  the  5th  bleeding. 

44  25.  To-duy  the   pntieut  was   perfectly 


well,     Pulse  from  80  to  HI,  less  hard  and 
loss  full.    Convalescence. 

"  On  the  following  days  no  relapse; 
some  return  of  pain  in  the  joints  of  the 
upper  extremities,  without  any  redness  or 
swelling.  His  allowance  of  food  was  in- 
creased, and  simple  baths  were  prescribed. 
The  patient  left  the  hospital  on  the  6th  of 
January,  perfectly  restored." 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  occupying  nearly  all  the  joints, 
with  intense  fever,  which  was  really  stran- 
gled in  live  days  by  active  treatment,  and 
the  cure  was  kept  up  so  well  that  the  patient 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  17  days  after 
his  admission. 
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Casf.  2. — Acute  Articular  Rheumatism  occu- 
pying Ike  hands,  elbows,  scttputo-humrral 
articulations,  the  two  knees,  and  the  right 
foot.  1'irc  bit riling*  in  four  Hay*.  Cata- 
plasms over  the  articulations.  Narcotics. 
Convalescence  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  dans 
after  the  commencement  of  the  treatment. 


M  Frances  Vilette,  a  woman  of  about  27 
years  of  age,  a  cook,  who  had  never  had 
any  children,  came  on  the  12th  of  March  to 
I  a  Char  iff.    Her  parents  had  never  com- 
plained of  any  rheumatic  attacks.    Her  con- 
stitution was  good.    From  the  age  of  18, 
when    she    first  menstruated,  the  menses 
always  came  very  profusely  mid  regularly. 
She  ha*  Ix-cn  a  resident  in  Paris  only  for 
the  last  four  months,  and  lived  in  a  dump 
house.    Her  state  exposed  her  frequently  to 
vicissitudes  of  teiii|>eralure:  she  was  often 
obliged  to  descend  into  the  cellar,  after 
having  been  heated  at  the   kitchen   fire. 
About  five  days  since  she  began  to  complain 
of  slight  pain  iu  the  lumbar  region,  which 
continued  on  the  two  following  days.    Two 
days  after,  she  began  to  feci  considerable 
constriction  in  the  knees;  but  the  motion  of 
I  he  arms  was  si  ill  free.    She  felt  no  heat,  no 
shivering,  nor  any  headach.    The  pnius  of 
the  lower  ex  trend  ties  increased  in  the  course 
of   the    day,   and    the   patient  being  now 
unable  to  continue    her    occupation,  was 
obliged  to  keep  her  bed.     In  the  evening 
a  physician  was  sent  for,  who  bled  her  co- 
piously from  the  arm,  mid  ordered  her  a 
ptisan.    On  the  tth  day,  the  patient,  rinding 
her  limbs  still  more  affected,  entered  the 
hospital. 

"  March  14.  The  patient  is  unable  to  carry 
the  right  arm  to  the  head ;  there  is  pain  iu 
all  the  joints;  countenance  flushed;  sibilous 
rale  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  chest.  Prescription: — She  was  bled  to 
from  three  to  four  palettes,  which  was  re- 
peated in  Ihe  evening;  infusion  of  marsh- 
mallow  flowers,  ami  violet,  sweetened  with 
syrup  of  gum;  mucilaginous  mixture,  with 
half  nn  ounce  of  s> nip  of  dincodium. 

41  15.  She  now  feels  merely  a  slight  numb- 
ness in  the  legs,  and  principally  in  the  right 
foot;  but  the  knees  are  swollen,  red,  and 
painful.    All  Uic  joints  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities are  affected,  the  wrists  principally  so, 
in  the  most  severe  degree  ;  a  little  cough, 
without  any   expectoration ;   sibilous   rale 
over  the   entire  chest;    resonance    every- 
where good;   pulsations  from  101  to  1 08; 
-2H  inspirations  per  minute;  skin  hid,  face 
llushed;  tongue  white;  thirst;   stools   and 
urine  natural.    The  blood  first  drown  pre- 
sented a  general  huffy  coat,  but  Mas  not  at 
all  thick,  and  the  lust  had  a  partial  buff,  hut 
was  thicker.     She  was  bled  to  the  amount 
of  four  palettes  from  a  large  oritice.    The 
same  infusion  as  before.  Cataplasms  around 
the  painful  joints.     Diet. 
•«  IU.  The  ciMiguliim  was  cupped,  slid  ex- 


tremely dense ;  the  buffy  coat  very  marked ; 
the  arms  only  were  a  little  numbed,  but  not 
so  painful  as  yesterday.  The  knees,  which 
were  most  nflected,  are  now  no  longer  pain- 
ful, and  the  patient  can  readily  bend  them ; 
the  tongue  less  white  and  less  coated ;  great 
thirst;  88  pulsations ;  the  patient  perspires 
very  much.  A  fourth  bleeding  to  the  amount 
of  three  palettes. 

"  17.  The  serum  of  the  blood  is  predomi- 
nant ;  thecoagulum  dense, and  covered  with 
a  thick,  buffy  coat,  with  raised  edges.  She 
was  bled  a  fifth  time,  and  left  the  hospital 
perfectly  recovered  on  the  20th." 

We  have  now  presented  our  readers  with 
an  analysis  of  this  Treatise.    The  principles 
of  treatment  recommended  by  the  author  are, 
indubitably,  excellent ;  but  wu  cannot  give 
them  all  that  credit  for  originality  which 
our  author  seems  disposed  to  claim.  Perhaps 
the  intervals  between  each  venesection  are 
shorter  than  those  usually  adopted.    A  work 
whose  object,  like  that  of  the  present,  is  to 
improve  the  treatment  of  a  disease  which  is 
s  »  common  and  so  distressing,  in  some  of  its 
sequela;  cannot  but  be  acceptable.  We  know 
that  one  of  the  most  intractable  diseases  in 
the  nosological  cadre,  and  one  which  so  often, 
if  not  always,  baffles  the  best-directed  efforts 
of  the  healing  art, namely,  organic  lesion  of 
the  heart,  is  frequently  the  companion  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and,  when  the  latter  dis- 
ease is  badly  treated,  loo  often  the  incurable 
residuum.    We  must,  however,  enter  our 
decided  protest  against  the  immoderately 
profuse  bleeding  which  is  recommended  by 
M.  Ilouilland.    We  have  seen  the  worst 
consequences  arise  from  such  treatment    In 
a  case  which  lately  came  to  our  knowledge, 
r  patient,  who  was  labouring  under  acute 
rheumatism,  was  bled  by  his  medical  attend- 
ant to  syncope :  Ihe  amount  of  blood  taken 
was  alMiul  30  ounces.    The  swollen  joints 
suddenly  became  quite  pale,  violent  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  set  in,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  patient  died,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
cardiac  disease.    Rheumatism  is  decidedly 
inflammatory,  but  it  is  an  inflammation  sui 
tenrri*.    It  is  not  to  l>e  knocked  on  the  head 
in  a  day  or  two  by  heroic  bleeding,  as  we 
nee  in  the  case  of  pneumonia,  plenritis,  Kr. 
We  deem  it  only  right  to  express  thus  ex- 
plicitly  our  disapprobation   of  a  plan  of 
treatment  which  is  calculated  to  work  such 
serious  mischief. 
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THE  LANCET. 


£*mJm,  Saturday,  August  6, 1836. 

In  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
IIouso  of  Commons,  on  Monday  evening 
lost,  it  was  Intimated  to  the  House  by  tiie 
Skcsktary  or  Statk  ior  tmk  HonkDrpart- 
mbnt,  that  ha  should  not  object  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  early  in  the  next 
session,  to  enquire  into  the  system  of  provid- 
ing medical  aid  for  the  sick  poor  in  the  newly 
constituted  district  or  parochial   Unions. 
This  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  under  whose  authority  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  supposed  to 
act,  and,  indeed,  by  law,  do  act,  will  diffuse 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  empire  where  the  cause  of  humanity 
can  find  advocates.    No  proceeding  short  of 
a  full  and  searching  investigation  of  the 
alleged  abuses,  can  prove  satisfactory  to 
any  of  the  parties  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  result  of  the  enquiry.    A  close  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses,  conducted  viva  voce, 
is  the  onlymeans,  in  such  a  case,  of  detect- 
ing fallacy,  or   of  discovering  the  truth. 
Whatever  statement*  are  now  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  almost  immediately 
answered   by  counter  assertions.    Hence, 
although  various  points  of  grievance  are 
often  mooted,  there  scarcely  ever  follows 
any  satisfactory  conclusion,    because  the 
forms  of  debate,  and  the  non-examination  of 
witnesses,  preclude  the  possibility  of  con- 
ducting the  enquiry  in  the  House  itself, 
upou  a  solid  and  certain  basis.     Before  a 
committee  of  the  House,  consisting  of  fifteen 
members,  the  contract  system  will  not  be 
permitted  to  escape  from  the  firm  grasp  of 
impartial  and  intelligent  enquirers.    In  the 
presence  of  such  a  tribunal,  witnesses  may 
be  called  for  examination  from  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
every  individual  who   may  be  summoned 
before  that  body,  not  only  to  explain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  existing  abuses — not 
only  the  cruelties  which  arise  out  of  the 
present  system*— but  also  to  furnish  the 


Committee  with  a  scheme  or  plan  of  govern- 
ment, or  management,  which  he  may  con- 
ceive would  be  protective  of  the  interests  of 
the  poor,  and  remunerative  of  the  labours 
and  services  of  the  profession. 

Prom  this  period,  therefore,  to  tin*  tiuie 
when  the  Committee  can  lie  np|M»iated,  the 
attention  of  the  whole  of  the  aggrieved 
parties  should  be  directed  steadily  to  two 
objects,  via.,  the  accumulation  and  arrange- 
ment of  evidence  to  be  produced  before  the 
Committee,  and  the  devisal  and  maturation 
of  a  mode  of  furnishing  medicines  and  at- 
tendance to  the  Hick  |MM»r,  which  shall  1m? 
fully  effective  with  reference  to  the  sufferers, 
as  well  as  to  the  medical  attendants.  There 
are  a  few  months  before  us  which,  in  these 
respects,  may  be  well  employed.    Every 
fact  in  illustration  of  an  abuse  under  the 
existing  odious  system,  will  have  its  weight 
in  the  forthcoming  enquiry,  and  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  l>e  collated  as  it  occur*,  ami 
stored  up  for  remembrance  and  use.    An 
attempt  will  certainly  be  made  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  and  their  abettors,  to 
prove  that  the  existing  system  of  contracts 
and  clubs  is  preferable  to  the  old  mode  of 
farming  the  parishes, — that  the  contractors, 
in  all  cases,  are  men  of  skill  and  humanity, 
and  that  no  engagement  was  entered   into 
with  them  until  testimonials,  confirmatory  of 
their  moral  worth  and  medical  attainments, 
had  been  produced  before  the  Guardians 
nnd    Commissioners, — that    the   pecuuinry 
terms  of  the  con  true  I  have  liven  founded 
upon  calculations  which  held  out  to  the  poor 
a  prospect  of   obtaining  efficient  nun  lien  I 
attendance  in  case  of  sickness,  and  of  the 
adequate  performance  of  any  duty  which 
might    be    undertaken     by    the    medical 
contractors ;   and,  above  all,  these  Com- 
missioners will  labour  most  strenuously  to 
prove,  that  the  new  system,  in  its  two  de- 
partments   of    contracts    aud    clubs,   ha* 
worked  well,  and  has  been  productive  of 
the  best  possible  consequences,  not  only  to 
the  afflicted  poor  but  to  the  medical  officers. 
On  these  points,  evidence  of  facto  will  be 
most  useful,  and  with  regard  to  the  cause 
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of  truth  and  the  ends  of  justice,  wo  boldly 
and  unhesitatingly  say,  that  such  evidence 
will  lie  equally  useful,  whether  it  weighs 
for  or  against  that  conduct  on  die  part  of 
the  Commissioners  and  Guardians,  which 
we  have  considered  it  to  be  our  duty  from 
time  to  time  to  reprobate  so  severely. 
What  is  wanted  by  the  profession  is,  a  full 
and  fair  enquiry.  The  opponents  of  the 
present  system  have  no  desire  to  support 
their  objections  by  false  allegations  of  any 
kind,  nor  is  it  their  wish  to  conceal  the 
truth  by  suppressing  the  illustration  of  a 
single,  fitet  whirh  eiui  with  propriety  he 
brought  within  the  range  of  the  investiga- 
tion. But  it  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  there  may  be  parties 
who  may  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  sup- 
pressing the  evidence,  and  smothering  the 
enquiry.  Agaiust  these  persona  the  pro- 
fession should  be  fully  prepared  to  act 
with  becoming  and  prudent  vigour,  shaming 
their  opponents  from  occupying  a  false 
position,  if  false  it  can  be  proved,  by  an 
eiposilion  of  testimony  which  will  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  rational  man, 
that  the  present  system,  both  of  contracts 
and  of  clubs,  in  nearly  every  instance  has 
had  no  other  foundation  than  that  of  fraud* 
and  that  the  chief  of  their  results  is  cruelty 
to  the  most  helpless  portion  of  the  creation. 


la  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brer,  which  we  pub- 
lished last  week,  our  correspondent  states 
that  no  "  Mr.  Device"  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  Union  of  Stowmarket.  That  may  be 
true,  but  the  statement  applies,  unhappily, 
only  to  the  past  and  present  times.  Relative 
to  the  future,  the  fact  staled  by  our  rorrrs- 
pundent  holds  out  neither  a  hope  nor  an  in- 
rfiration.  W  hen  I  he  ••  Se  I  f-su  pjiorl  i  ng  Dis- 
M penary"  project  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Sou- 
tham,  was  first  announced  and  called  into 
action  by  its  author,  other  practitioners  then 
exclaimed  against  that  unsound  schemes  and 
his  hobby,  as  does  Mr.  Hhf.k  now,  regarding 
•*  Mr.  Deviir,"— '<  There  isno  Mr.  Smith  of 


*  Southam  here.    None  of  the  self-support- 

*  ing  frauds  have  been  established  in  this 
u  district."     Thus   is  it  that  unreflecting, 
short-sighted  men  lull  themselves  into  a 
state  of  fancied  repose  and  security,  and  be- 
lieve that  an  evil  will  never  reach  them,  be- 
cause for  a  time  they  merely  hear  of  its  ex- 
istence at  a  distance.    Mr.  Smith,  we  learn, 
is  anxious  to  prove  that  his  "  self-support- 
"  ing"  contrivances  arc  at  variance,  In  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  with  the  Union  Clubs  of 
the  present  day.    lie  is,  however,  by  far  too 
wonk  a  rhetorician  to  make  out  his  case. 
Take  the  sample,  for  Instance,  of  the  ('lull  hi 
the  Stowmarket  Union.    There  wo  havo  a 
little  knot  of  honorary  subscribers,  who  are 
to  controul  the  business  of  the  club.    But 
when  we  reflect  on  the  division  of  the  pa- 
tients into  classes,  and  consider,  likewise, 
the  description  of  persons  who  arc  to  obtain 
relief,  we  are  bound  in  candour  to  state,  that 
the  "self-supporting"  monstrosity  of  Mr, 
Smith  is  even  worse,  in  many  of  Its  charac- 
teristics, than  the  Union  Clubs  which  arc 
now  so  severely  and  justly  condemned.  The 
plan  of  Mr.  Smith  hi  fraught  with  evil  both 
to  the  poor  and  the  profession.    It  is  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  the  independence  of  both. 
As  it  holds  out  no  prospect  of  sufficient  re- 
muneration to  the  practitioner,  it  can  pre- 
sent only  a  delusive  hope  of  affording  effi- 
cient medical  aid  to  the  destitute  sufferers. 
It  is  a  proposal  for  relieving  the  rate-payers 
from  incurring  expenses  arising  out  of  the 
attendance  of  medical  practitioners  on  the 
sick  poor.    It  is  a  proposal  for  taking  a 
pressure  which  bears  but  lightly  on  the  vast 
majority  of  every  parish,  and  for  throwing 
the  heavy  and  afflicting  burden  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  surgeons  who  may  be  resident  or 
practising  therein.    It  is  a  scheme  which  is 
calculated  to  relieve  the  many  from  the  dis- 
charge of  a  slight  pecuniary  obligation,  and 
for  imposing  the  whole  weight  of  the  sacri- 
fice on  a  few  professional  men,  whose  ser- 
vices in  the  hour  of  need  the  poor  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  claim,  and  for  whose  la- 
hours  the  law  would  furnish  a  sufficient  pay- 
ment, if  medical  practitioners,  by  following 
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Uie  Guardians,  Uic  Commissioners,  or  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  who  shall  that  ren- 
der themselves  amenable  to  the  verdicts  of 
honest  juries,  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and 
to  the  effects  of  public  indiguation. 


the  example  of  Mr.  Smith  and  others,  did  not 
unwittingly  eater  to  their  own  injury  and  de- 
basement This  submission  of  medical  men  to 
the  command  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
and  Guardians  to  form  the  penny  medical 
clubs  is,  without  exception,  by  fur  the  most 
degrading  and  cownrrily  trait  wo  have  m  er 
observed  in  the  character  of  any  body  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Where  ore  to  be  fouud  those 
tradesmen,  however  humble  their  station, 
however  limited  their  means,  who  would 
thus  succumb  to  the  dictates  of  a  few  Jacks- 
in-office,  and  labour  strenuously  for  the  main- 
tenance of  poverty,  and  the  working-out  of 
their  own  rniu  f  There  doc*  not  exist  it  set 
of  tinkers  or  coolers  who  would  be  mean  or 
blind  enough  to  follow  the  odious  and  des- 
picable example  which  has  been  placed  be- 
fore them  by  some  members  of  a  learned  and 
dignified  profession. 

Mr.  IIiikk  appears  still  to  think  that  tho 
sick  necessitous  poor  are  not  entitled  to  en- 
force a  claim,  by  law,  to  medical  relief. 
There  is  no  clause  in  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  to  justify  this  supposition ;  and  if 
the  coroners  of  England  understand  their 
duty — if  juries  be  influenced  in  giving  their 
verdicts  by  feelings  of  humanity  and  a  sense 
of  public  justice — some  of  tho  members  of 
our  Hoards  of  Guardians,  and  even  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  themselves,  may,  ere 
long,  know  that  the  powers  of  the  law  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  exposition  of 
them  furnished  by  Mr.  Bree.  It  ought  to 
lie  observed,  that  there  is  no  law  to  compel 
a  labouring  man  to  pay  a  weekly  hiiiii  to- 
wards a  medical  club.  There  is  no  law  to 
justify  the  Guard  ions  or  the  Commissioners  in 
withholding  from  such  a  man  the  skilful  aid 
of  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  hour  of  sick- 
ness and  peril;  and  woe  be  to  those  Guar- 
dians and  Commissioners  who  shall  violate 
the  rules  and  usages  of  civilised  society, — 
who  shall  violate  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  even  yet  remains  in  a  portion  of  the 
poor  laws  of  this  country,  by  allowing  a  des- 
titute individual,  after  having  received  due 
notice  of  his  sickness,  to  perish,  avowedly 
from  want  of  medical  assistance.    Woe  to 


The  remarks  which  we  considered  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  oiler  in  the  lust  Lanokt, 
with  reference  to  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Qua  in,  and  the  proposed  uppoiutmciit  to 
the  Choir  or  Chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology in  the  "  University  of  London," 
have,  we  learn,  been  prod  active  of  much 
observation  nnd  some  uncasim***.  On  rr- 
coiisideriug  the  whole  subject,  tin  re-peru- 
sing the  admonitory  strictures,  we  find  our 
opinions  entirely  unchanged.  Not  one 
word,  therefore,  have  we  to  retract,  al- 
though, as  on  net  of  justice  to  our  own 
feelings,  mid,  what  is  of  still  more  im- 
portance, mi  act  of  duly  towards  others, 
then;  nre  two  or  three  references  which 
we  ought  to  explain.  In  the  first  place,  we 
had  not  the  remotest  Intention  of  offering  a 
word  expressive  of  disrespect,  either  of  the 
privnte  or  tho  public  characters  of  the  pro- 
fessors. There  was  no  tit  her  intention  ou 
our  part,  than  that  of  condemning  their  in- 
terference in  the  election  of  their  colleagues 
in  oftice,  and  it  certainly  was  our  inlentiou 
to  fasten  that  condition  far  more  closely 
upon  the  system  which  called  for,  or  jus- 
tified, such  an  interference,  than  on  auy  of 
the  proceedings  which  have  sprung  from  it. 
In  a  word,  it  was  our  object  to  show  thnt 
they  were  placeil  by  tho  government  of  the 
institution  iu  a  false  and  disagreeable 
position,  uud  that  their  labours,  as  the  nd- 
monishers  of  the  Council,  regarding  the 
election  of  the  Professors,  must  ever  be  of 
doubtful  value, — must,  in  nearly  every  case, 
be  unsatisfactory  to  large  parties  of  per- 
sons, and  must  often  be  exercised  under 
the  influence  of  feelings  which  should  pos- 
sess no  share,  should  carry  no  weight,  in 
determining  the  appointments  of  their  pro- 
fessorial colleagues.  We  shall  dismiss 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  saying,  that  for 
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ike  character  of  many  of  the  professors,  we 
entertain  feelings  of  great  regard  and 
respect,  anil  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
we  could  desire  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  those  gentlemen,  or  to  hold  up  their 
romlucl  as  a  body,  further  than  public  duty 
imperiously  dictated,  to  general  censure  or 
condemnation.  With  regard  to  one  gentle- 
man, an  allusion  must  be  made  by  name. 
We  refer  to  Mr.  R.  Quain,  the  brother  of  Dr. 
Qua  in,  and  the  associate  of  the  late  profes- 
sor iu  I h<*  tectorial  anatomical  department 
It  is  considered,  we  understand,  that  we  are 
hostile  to  the  claims  of  that  gentleman  to  be 
port  successor  of  his  brother,  and  that  a  dis- 
paraging reference  was  made  in  the  last  Lan- 
cet to  his  capabilities  as  a  teacher.  On  ex- 
amining our  former  remarks,  we  are  bound 
to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the  inference' 
The  mode  oppression  which  was  employed 
justifies  no  such  inference,  and  the  construc- 
tion which  has  been  put  upon  our  words  is 
as  forced  and  irrational,  with  respect  to  dic- 
tion, as  the  imputation  is  unwarrantable 
with  regard  to  what  were  our  actual  feelings 
or  intentions.  In  fact,  we  considered  that 
we  were  best  serving  the  cause,  and  promot- 
ing the  legitimate  objects  of  Mr.  R.  Quain, 
by  throwing  back  the  election  upon  the  pure 
basis  of  talent  and  intellectual  capability  ; 
and  we  now  state,  broadly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly, that  if,  unfortunately,  there  should  be 
no  concours,  the  council  could  not  pursue, 
for  the  interests  of  the  institution  or  the  pub- 
lic, a  wiser  or  more  prudent  course  than  that 
of  giving  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  to  Mr.  U. 
Quain,  who,  necessarily,  would  not  only  find 
that  his  own  best  interests  depended  on  dis- 
charging, with  unabated  assiduity  and  abi- 
lity, his  ex-emtkedra  duties,  but  that  his  in- 
terests would  be  greatly  promoted  by  exer- 
cising a  most  vigilant  watchfulness  over  the 
labour*  of  the  demount  rat  on*  in  the  dissert, 
lug-moms.  And  in  saving  this  we  may  l>e 
permitted  to  remark,  en  fssant,  that  there 
is  much  of  nonsense  and  quackery  in  the 
new  divisions  of  the  science  of  anatomy. 
Some  people  appear  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  np|Niint  professors  of  M  re* 
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u  lative  anatomy/9  of  "  practical  anatomy, 
of  "descriptive  anatomy;"  whereas,  as  well 
might  we  have  professors  of  "  fibrous 
anatomy,"  of  "cellular  anatomy,"  of  a  re- 
ticulated anatomy."  Anatomy  is  but  one 
subject,  compounded  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
points,  which  are  capable  of  actual  demon- 
stration, the  whole  being  exhibited  to  the 
view  of  the  medical  student,  with,  however, 
but  two  objects — the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease.  Assuredly,  therefore,  the  lecturers 
might  keep  the  object  of  his  labours  in  view 
without  calling  him  "  a  teacher  of  frmctUml 
anatomy/'  Accordingly,  we  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  stating  that, 
from  the  acquirements  of  Mr.  Quain,  from 
his  industry,  and  his  powers  of  description 
as  a  lecturer,  the  Council  will  do  well  to 
place  that  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  anatomy,  and  that  they  may 
look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  hb 
appointment  without  dread  or  apprehension 
of  any  kind. 

Provision  being  thus  made  for  teaching 
the  structure  of  the  human  body,  next  let 
the  Council  dignify  their  own  labours,  and 
complete  their  owu  work,  by  confiding  to 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Professor  Grant, 
what  would  be  rendered  by  that  gentleman 
a  profoundly  philosophical  cxhibitiou  of 
the  manifold  functions  which  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being  has  designed  that  the 
complicated  fabrics  of  the  human  frame 
should  perform,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy.  If  a  better  arrange- 
ment than  this  can  be  made  by  the  Council, 
it  is  the  duty  of  that  body  to  adopt  it.  Our 
recommendation  is  given  on  public  grounds, 
and  on  public  grounds  alone.  We  are 
influenced  by  no  private  feelings  or  recom- 
mendations, and  we  repel  with  disdain  any 
imputation  to  the  contrary.  If  the  Couucil 
do  not  have  recourse  to  the  concours,  it  is 
our  decided  and  unalterable  conviction  that 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Grant  to  the 
Chair  of  Physiology,  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Quain  as  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Anatomy,  would  create,  throughout  the  pro- 
fession! feelings  of  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
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and  would  bo  productive,  in  nil  respects,  of 
advantage  to  the  University,  not  only  la 
relation  to  the  reputation  of  the  establish- 
ment, but  likewise  to  its  best  financial 
interests. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Waki.f.y,  the 
Medical  Witnesses*  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Wednesday  night  last,  or,  rather,  on 
Thursday  morning.  The  Bill  will  be  forth 
with  carried  to  the  Lords ;  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  those  Peers  who  have  friends 
among  the  medical  body,  will  be  instantly 
reminded,  either  by  letter  or  by  oral  com- 
munication, of  the  advantages  which  may 
be  conferred  on  the  profession  by  the  im- 
mediate insertion  of  this  Bill  in  our  statute 
books. 


GKltM  AN  JOUHNALS. 


DIVISION  OP  THR  TKNDO-ACHILLIS 
CLUB  FOOT. 


IN 


The  difficulty  of  restoring  the  natural 
form  in  various  cases  of  club  foot  is  well 
known  to  those  who  occupy  themselves  in 
a  special  manner  with  deformities.  We 
lately  published  an  account  of  a  new  method 
proposed  by  M.  Guerin,  which  consists  in 
moulding  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris 
round  the  deformed  limb,  and  thus  applying 
mechanical  uniform  pressure  to  all  points 
of  its  circumference.  This  method,  highly 
successful  in  the  hands  of  M.  Guerin,  seems, 
however,  chiefly  applicable  to  recent  cases, 
where  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
system  can  l>e  overcome  without  much 
difficulty ;  but  in  cases  of  longer  standing, 
the  balance  between  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  is  completely  lost ;  and  the  former 
acquire  a  clonic  degree  of  contraction, 
which  is  very  obstinate,  and  frequently 
resists  every  species  of  treatment  of  a 
mechanical  kind.  Another  method  therefore 
becomes  necessary,  and  within  the  lust  few 
years  surgeons  have  proposed  the  division 
of  the  tendo-achillis  as  a  mentis  of  radically 
curing  the  deformity  in  question.  M.  Duval, 
Director  of  an  Orthoepedic  Treatment  in  the 
Parisian  hospitals,  has  already  performed 


the  operation  in  more  than  forty  cases  with 
complete  success,  to  which  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing examples  by  Dr.  Louis  Steoynkyeb, 
of  Hanover,  from  Hurt**  JvurwU.  Hand  xlii. 
left  1,  whence  several  practical  deductions 
of  an  interesting  nature  may  Iks  drawn. 

<  W  I. — Henry  longing,  n  l>oy  seven  years 
tdd;  iilleeled  with  congenital  club  foul. 
The  right  foot  was  so  deformed  that  the 
child  could  only  tind  a  small  poiut  of  sup- 
port, in  walking,  on  its  outer  edge.  Tho 
tendo-achillis  was  divided  in  the  usual 
maimer,  and  the  wound  healed  by  the  first 
intention;  the  adventitious  substance  laid 
down  between  the  edges  of  the  divided 
tendon  was  much  thinner  than  the  tendon 
itself,  and  extended  in  length  for  about  two 
to  three  lines.  It  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  commence  permanent  extension  before 
a  lapse  of  eight  days,  on  account  of  the  great 
sensibility  of  the  parts.  This  was  now 
commenced,  and  the  foot  so  far  brought 
into  a  natural  position  as  to  form  an  angle 
of  70  degrees  with  the  leg.  The  foot  was 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  ap- 
paratus for  three  weeks,  after  which  it  was 
examined,  itnd  found  nearly  in  tho  natural 
position ;  the  adventitious  tissue  as  above 
described,  and  the  calf  of  the  leg,  occupying 
their  usual  places.  1 1  owe  ver,  in  n  few  hours 
after  the  removal  of  the  apparatus,  the  foot 
had  regained  its  abnormal  position,  though 
the  apparatus  had  been  replaced  by  a  laced 
boot,  supported  with  iron  plates.  A  second 
operation  was  thus  indispcusible,  but  the 
patient's  friends  were  uu willing  to  consent 
to  it 

In  this  case  the  want  of  success  evidently 
depended  on  the  interval  which  was  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  division  of  the  tendon 
and  the  application  of  permanent  extension. 
The  result  of  the  following  case  was  much 
more  favourable. 

Cote  2. — Henry  Linu,  13  years  of  age. 
The  club  foot  commenced  at  tho  age  of  four 
years,  without  any  appreciable  cause.  Tho 
deformity  was  much  greater  than  in  the 
former  case,  the  great  toe  on  the  right  side 
being  strongly  drawn  inwards  and  down- 
wards, and  fixed  in  this  position  by  the 
flexor  longus  muscle,  whose  tendon  could  be 
felt  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  a  strong 
degree  of  contraction.  The  voluntary  mo- 
tions of  the  foot  were  very  confined ;  how- 
ever, it  could  bo  partly  reduced  to  its  natural 
position  by  employing  considerable  force, 
lie  fore  division  of  the  tcndo-uchillis,  the 
surgeon  thought  it  necessary  to  cut  through 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
pedis  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The 
appanitus  was  applied  on  the  thin  I  day 
after  this  operation,  and  its  effect  was  very 
perceptible  at  the  termination  of  a  week. 
The  tendo-achillis  was  now  divided  on  the 
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16th  af  AagasL  TW  nana  «T  the  tw* 
drrkfed  ends  wii  complete  oa  the  tOh  «lny» 
aid  extension  of  the  newly  deposited  titan* 
iameiliatcly  coaunenced, a  point  which  the 
result  of  the  former  case  shown)  to  be 
absolutely  necessary;  after  a  lapse  of  10 
clays,  Ihc  foot  formed  an  angle  of  To  degree* 
with  the  leg.  Four  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion the  laced  boot  was  substituted  for  the 
apparatus,  extension  being  kept  up  during 
the  night  by  means  of  a  screw.  Alter  three 
days  from  this  period  the  child  was  able  to 
walk  out,  and  in  a  fortuight  walkod  for 
four  or  five  hours  without  interruption.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  he  had  recovered  his 
strength,  mid  mo\ed  about  with  perfect  ruse, 
If  we  except  n  slight  deviation  luwiirds  of 
the  jMiinl  of  the  foot,  the  limb  hud  rerouted 
its  natural  shape  mid  mobility,  The 
bones  of  the  leg,  which  were  formerly 
feeble,  also  recovered  their  normal  volume, 

Ctuel. — Ferdinand  Wehl,  a  boy  nfflft 
years  of  age;  congenital  club  foot  at  fhe 
right  side;  when  an  infant  the  deformHy 
had  been  treated  by  common  c\iKti»umf  and 
*n  far  rrmedird.  that  the  child  nm\t\  w*Jl 
a  boo  I  peril)  wrll  with  a  inml  S*mi  »uu 
ported  by  Ut*l  plates ;  kommr,  «\urm%  ih* 
coarse  of  a  Umz  nwJady  A  r*imni*4f  it*  •**U 
a  decree,  that  the  avruum  «4  in*  i*#A  U*m*A 


a  convex  line  with  t**  «Vrr^  pvri  *  tk*    ^u„4  ^  iU   ^^ 

jT  i^_  j. j..  „._   .  M.  .  7       *  I  '*•*  "*/  ***  v**^^  4v  */a> 


he*;**  fc\v*  *hv>*  UM\  xshw  \\%  ^^  >m%A 
**tt«U  AlW  the  eA|Mi«mm  *\|  *V*\\\  thsw 
******  th*  tWt  tmwed  *»  HM^^v  Sy\  (u.  ^ 
geee*  ulth  the  left.  IV  UvhI  html  ww 
now  applied,  hut  e^twuduit  »h*  vmdtmtH) 
<*lght  daj*  bmnvvx  IV  \m  *\m\v\\  »muu 
appearmiee  of  iimIhuu,  n  hit-It  \\s\*  iHumnl 
by  fttlmultttUoi  tVlvthiHM«  uitd  \\s  it  ahmt  \\m 
the  patient's  revmet*  was  wmh^Ii>U>: 

The  folltiwiii|f  liil^ittallMH  himm,  hy  Him 
win*  surgeon,  shew*  HimI  ws  minM  m <m 
to  ahniuhm  ensss  uf  nitt>liyhiaiHa  htm  hh4 
apparently  hitppleM,  wlthntH  IihHh»  imhiIm 
moiiio olltirl  ill  lm|ifovlHH  IImm(HmII(|iihm(  Him 
pnlli'itl, 

<WA, -A   buy,  |A   VMM  »»f   Mrf,  mm* 
iilliM'ku«|9 uf  the  »K"  »f  *wm,  **Hh  lM/ffii«i 
itiitlioii  of  Jh«  hl»IM<  JlIlM*,  p*m/iiM.d  j;y  mm 

ftcrld«jd,  which  J*<rH'iM»fj.d  mi  utWHMhuH- 
At  (hit  *nd  ttfbw  y*Hf*  lb*  h»htln»»  unhn* 
(rtm  wM<h  the  ourub-fd  i^^I^k  Mhmn[f 
w<'r<<cMfirHyH<*l'd,hMHb<  J»w<  j//f»j  *,,* 
aocbybrtMd,     IPhhw  fk*  ^#  twuulht* 

h*tU*t   4>t*4*U**f    iff      Oh   i"**Hih*nt    m.a 

l^iMMl  «i  I^M  p>*l*tt\{  tU  ^AjJ  V,*u/  fMA,  A)/>^ 
«l     a    M>^M    »HyU<  Vti**    i^A     i+t*K       t*,A     iiAA. 


M   mtVMVK  lUKl  Hit  4*f •  >    |M»ie  ^    m  ),|MiH     ♦»!'  >         <* 

*^««tf  lue  nen«ft»e>m     7 1«*  Viul<v«e'.i.     ./  i     .  . 
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however,  always  useful  to  cooflrm  the  re- 
sult! at  which  we  have  arrived  ourselves, by 
the  observation  made  in  other  couutries. 

Women  who,  during  the  time  of  their 
pregnancy,  suffer  from  headach,  loss  of 
sleep,  burning  seusations  in  the  abdomen, 
diarrliant,  &c.,arc  generally  attacked  in  the 
first  few  day*  after  delivery  with  general 
uneasiness  and  oppression,  sometimes  joined 
by  febrile  symptoms;  the  secretion  of  milk, 
however,  and  the  lochia,  tut  yet  remain  un- 
altered. The  appetite  is  lost,  the  tougue 
covered  with  a  white  fur,  the  pulse  small 
and  frequent,  seldom  full  and  hard,  the  skin 
sometimes  dry,  sometimes  bathed  in  profuse 
sweat.  Even  at  this  early  period  the  posi- 
tion of  the  woman  and  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  are  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  general  symptoms  just  enume- 
rated are  soon  joined  by  signs  of  a  local 
affection,  most  frequently  consisting  in  pain 
of  the  abdomen,  or  tenderness  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  hypogastric  region,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  uterus ;  the  limbs  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  pain,  and  their  integuments 
either  slightly  red  ortumified  without  change 
of  colour.  In  some  cases  the  disease  com- 
mences suddenly,  with  violent  delirium, 
cries,  fever,  &c,  (  mania  puerj>eralit\  or  with 
convulsions ;  as  it  advances  diarrhoea  sets 
in,  witli  excessive  purging  of  yellowish 
slimy  fluid,  uud  vomiting  of  bilious  matter ; 
in  other  cases  violent  flooding  appears,  ex- 
coriations of  the  nipple  and  external  genital 
organ,  tumours  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum, 
and  violent  rigors,  followed  by  profuse 
sweating,  with  a  peculiar  purifonn  expec- 
toration. This  violent  attack  often  cuts  off 
the  patient  within  a  few  days,  by  paralysing 
some  of  the  principal  viscera,  or  from  ex- 
haustion ;  in  those  who  survive,  the  febrile 
symptoms  ucquire  fresh  intensity  with  the 
local  affection;  the  lochia  arc  suspeuded, 
and  the  patieut  sinks  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion, which  is  kept  up  by  vomit- 
ing, purging,  and  profuse  sweating;  the 
tongue  is  now  foul, cracked;  the  right  hy- 
pocondriuni  becomes  painful,  and  jaundice 
makes  its  appearance.  Hut  a  small  number 
of  patients  survive  this  second  stngc.  In 
those  who  escape  it  we  observe  an  appure.nl 
crisis,  consisting  of  diarrhoea,  perspirations, 
sedimentary  urine,  abscesses,  ulcerations, 
&c.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  followed 
by  no  real  improvement,  and  the  patieut 
soon  sinks  under  a  fresh  local  affection.  The 
excretions  are  now  involuntary,  tympanitis 
sets  in,  the  sweat  is  cold  and  clammy,  the 
respiration  becomes  milling  and  unequal, 
and  life  terminate* often  without  u  struggle. 
A  few  patients  die  at  the  end  of  the  second 
or  third  month,  through  sudden  effusion  iuto 
some  important  organ,  or  worn  out  by  hectic 
fever.  A  very  small  number  of  patieuts  re- 
cover completely,  this  fortunate  termina- 
tion being  remarked  chiefly  in  women  who 


are  attacked  with  formations  of  purulent 
matter  in  the  lower  extremities,  which  con- 
tinue to  discharge  a  quantity  of  yellowish 
fluid  pus,  while  llus  reproductive  organs  gra- 
dually recover  their  normal  character. 

The  mernuf  npjWMranro  of  persons  who 
die  from  this  disease  may  1ms  enumerated  as 
follow*  :— 

**  The  dead  body  emits  n  peculiar  smell, 
like  that  of  sour  milk  ;  the  countcuaiK**  is 
generally  calm,  and  lieum  the  stamp  of 
a)uithy ;  the  colour  of  the  skiu  is  while,  or 
yellowish,  or,  most  commonly, a  grey-white. 
It  is  a  peculiar  circumstance,  that  decom- 
position takes  place  more  quickly  in  the 
iuternal  tissues  than  iu  the  external.  Thus, 
marks  of  putrefaction  are  found  in  the  lungs, 
intestinal  canal,  liver,  spleen,  &c,  within 
8  or  12  hours  after  death,  while  the  body, 
externally,  looks  qui  Us  fresh.  On  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cranium,  generally  in  the 
frontal  and  parietal  regions,  we  observe,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  layer  of  osseous 
matter,  from  one- tenth  to  two  Hues  thick, 
separated  from  the  lamina  vitraca,  and 
which  is  evidently  of  recent  formation,  from 
its  softened  and  injected  appearance." 

This  exudation  is  regarded  in  Vienna  as 
being  peculiar  to  puerperal  fever;  the  au- 
thor, however,  assures  us,  that  he  failed  to 
discover  it  in  two  cases,  and  considers  it 
as  rather  produced  some  time  before  the 
actual  development  of  the  disease,  by  the 
tendency  which  exists  in  the  constitution  of 
puerperal  women  to  the  secretion  of  plastic 
matter  in  certain  cavities. 

The  dura  uutlcr  is  often  injected,  and 
underneath  is  frequently  found  an  eHusiou 
of  yellowish  pasty  lymph,  sometimes  a 
serous  oflusiou,  varying  in  quantity  from 
i  dr.  to  8  ox.  In  one  case  the  author  saw 
an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  interior  surface 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  in  another,  a 
quantity  of  purulent  exudation  nt  the  base 
of  the  hrniii.  The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater 
frequently  appear  thickened  and  injected  ; 
the  plexus  chonddes  sometimes  |>nlc,  some- 
times injected;  the  ventricles  frequently 
dilated  with  clear  or  yellowish  scrosity; 
the  cerebral  substance  itself  is  commonly 
soft,  infiltrated  with  serum,  but  in  some 
cases  more  firm  and  rich  in  blood  than  is 
usual. 

In  two  cases  the  author  found  the  left 
parotid  gland  tumefied,  and  containing  a 
number  of  cellules  filled  with  a  thick  yellow 
purulent  fluid,  communicating  through  a 
sinus  into  the  submaxillary  gland.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  is  ofteu 
red,  tumid,  and  covered  with  a  grey-red ish 
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mucus ;  the  lungs  congested,  solid,  or  in- 
filtrated with  serum,  soft,  and  friable ;  but 
in  a  moiety  of  the  bodies  they  were  found 
marked  here  mid  there  with  peculiar,  yellow- 
white,  slightly  elevated  spots,  and  their 
whole  surface  was  covered  with  a  light- 
yellow  cflusioii  of  lymph.  In  addition  to 
this  was  found  a  number  of  indurated 
points,  not  larger  than  nuts,  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour,  and  surrounded  by  hepatized  pulmo- 
nary tissue;  these  were  sometimes  hard, 
and  contained  a  caseous  matter;  sometimes 
softened,  and  arc  considered  by  the  author 
as  deposits  of  the  principle  of  the  milk  in 
the  pulmonary  cells.  The  heart  is  generally 
soft,  distended  with  coagula;  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavities  and  great  vessels 
is  of  a  deep-red  colour.  The  peritoneum, 
generally  described  as  the  ordinary  seat  of 
the  disease,  was  found  attacked  in  only  two 
or  three  cases.  Here  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  abdominal  parietes,  and  convolutions 
of  the  intestines,  were  covered  with  n  firm 
plastic  exudation,  forming  various  species 
of  reservoirs,  which  contained  a  greyish- 
yellow  scre-purulcnt  fluid,  mixed  with 
flocci.  The  author  does  not  regard  this  as 
a  product  of  regular  inflammation.  The 
bowels  generally  appear  healthy  externally ; 
tbry  arc  distended  with  air;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  fragile,  soft, 
eroded;  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
muscular  and  serous  coats  infiltrated  with 
serum,  or  emphysematous,  even  18  hours 
after  death.  The  liver  is  commonly  normal ; 
it  is,  however,  congested  with  dark-colour- 
ed blood;  the  spJeen  sometimes  contains 
a  number  of  abscesses ;  in  one  case  similar 
deposits  were  found  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 
The  author  has  never  seen  any  marks  of 
disease  in  the  pancreas,  but  found  purulent 
deposits  fat  the  kidneys,  in  their  pelvis; 
violent  traces  of  inflammation,  with  purulent 
secretion,  in  the  ureters  and  bladder,  and, 
finally,  in  one  case,  the  bladder  perforated 
by  a  deposit  originally  laid  down  in  the 
broad  ligament.  The  reproductive  organs, 
the  uterus,  ovaries,  IigamenU  lata,  are 
almost  always  the  seat  of  the  local  affection 
ami  deposit.  The  ovaries  are  generally 
enlarged,  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a  fisl, 
injected,  infiltrated  with  serum  and  purulent 
matter.  The  fallopian  tabes  are  frequently 
distended  with  pus,  and  knotty ;  in  the  liga- 
ments lata  and  substance  of  the  uterus 
are  found  a  great  number  of  cells  or  canals, 
rmriaiaiag  a  purulent  flnid.    The  body  of 
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the  uterus  is  flaccid,  soft,  penetrated  with 
venous  trunks  holding  purulent  matter; 
the  points  of  insertion  of  the  placenta, 
in  particular,  present  n  number  of  small 
abscessos,  and  arc  traversed  by  veins 
equally  filled  with  pus.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  is  frequently  eroded, 
its  substance  ulcerated ;  slight  excoriations, 
or  deep-seated  tumours,  are  found  in  the  ex- 
ternal genital  organs.  In  many  cases  the 
author  observed  coll  ections  of  a  yellow-grey 
purulent  matter  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  tlio 
extremities,  situated  sometimes  in  the 
tendinous  sheaths  and  periosteum,  some- 
times in  inflamed  veins,  particularly  those 
of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  symp- 
toms and  pathology  of  the  disease,  M.  Mar* 
tin  announces  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  puer- 
peral fever,  which,  if  not  very  satisfactory, 
is  new,  at  least  to  us.  He  regards  it  "  as 
consisting  in  a  morbid  secretion  of  the 
plastic  materials  destined  originally  for 
"  the  production  of  milk,  a  tendency  to  which 
'<  is  shewn  in  the  increased  proportion  of 
"  fibrin  found  In  the  blood  of  pregnant  wo- 
"  men  and  nurses."  As  all  the  secretions 
take  place  under  the  influence  of  the  ganglio- 
nic system  of  nerves,  perhaps  we  must  seek 
this  cause  of  puer|»eral  fever  in  exalted  ac- 
tivity of  that  system.  The  author  considers 
this  as  the  only  means  of  explaining  the  va- 
rious symptoms  of  the  disease,  particularly 
the  otherwise  incomprehensible  multiplicity 
and  sudden  transitions  of  the  morbid  depo- 
sits. But  we  must  have  recourse  to  hypo- 
thesis, if  we  desire  to  shew  in  what  manner 
this  abnormal  secretion  takes  place.  Inflam- 
mation (says  the  author)  does  not  explain 
the  circumstance,  for  the  plastic  matter  is 
not  a  local  product  as  in  other  inflammation*, 
but  already  exists  in  the  blood,  and  is  simply 
deposited  from  it  In  fact,  we  do  not  find 
any  proof  of  inflammation  having  existed, 
although  no  one  denies  the  presence  of  tur- 
gescence,  congestion,  and  great  activity  of 
certain  systems.  The  deposit  of  plastic  ma- 
terial takes  place  in  the  following  regions 
and  tissues  :— 

I.  In  the  cellular  tissue,  most  frequently 
that  of  the  brood  ligaments ;  more  seldom  iu 
the  extremities,  parotid  gland,  mamma,  an- 
terior mediastinum,  spleen,  &c. 

3.  In  the  serous  membranes ;  in  the  pleu- 
ra, peritoneum,  arochnoid ;  in  the  sero-mu- 
cons  tissoes ;  the  venous  tunics,  pulmonary 
cells,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  £cc. 

3.  In  the  Irne  mticous  tissues. 
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4.  In  the  •kin;  never  in  the  muscles,  fi- 
brous Uhum,  or  bones. 

A*  to  the  duration  of  puerperal  fever,  and 
its  several  periods,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  any 
certain  rales.  The  prodromes  often  com- 
mence during  pregnancy,  with  general  mal- 
aise, and  other  symptoms  already  noticed. 
In  a  few  days  after  delivery,  the  second 
stage  often  sets  in,  marked  by  congestion 
and  irritation,  fever,  &c.  Then,  after  se- 
veral irregular  attacks  of  rigor,  follows 
the  third  stage,  consisting  (according  to  the 
author's  theory)  in  the  deposit  of  the  milky 
principle  in  the  form  of  a  purulent  fluid  or 
plastic  membranes.  This  stage  is  attended 
with  exhaustion,  torpor,  &c,  and  is  rapidly 
followed  by  the  fourth  stage  and  death,  es- 
pecially whenever  the  deposit  takes  place  in 
some  important  organ.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  deposit  is  laid  down  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  skin.  &c.,it  may  lie  absorbed,  and 
the  case  terminate  fortunately.  Hut  it  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  author  through  bis 
speculations. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  affec- 
tion are, 

1.  The  peculiar  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, which  presents  a  yellowish, or  some- 
times a  deep  red  colour.  Hie  eye-balls  are 
hollow,  surrounded  with  a  dark  circle. 

2.  Modification  of  the  mental  power,  con- 
sisting in  a  remarkable  apathy  and  toqior, 
in  agitation  and  anxiety. 

3.  The  inexplicable  exhaustion  into  which 
the  patient  falls  at  so  early  a  period. 

4.  The  irregular  and  violent  rigours. 

6.  The  serous  diarrhoea,  which  is  seldom 
or  never  absent. 

0.  The  local  affections,  seldom  of  a  nature 
purely  in Anmtimtory,  vir..  deposit  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  skin  (jtkUfpiwsm  nlbadolcn*), 
the  white  hard  tumefaction  of  the  iutegu- 
ments. 

7.  The  deposit  which  takes  place  in  the 
deeper-seated  cellular  tissues,  producing  la- 
cerating paint  like  those  of  rheumatism ;  af- 
fection of  the  peritoneum  is  in  general  easily 
recognised  by  the  sense  of  0  net  ion  in  the  ab- 
domen, the  anxious  expression  of  the  face, 
&c. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  when  ex- 
udation has  taken  place  in  the  pluera  or 
lungs.  The  author  thinks  he  has  observed 
in  these  cases  a  peculiar  smell  of  the  breath, 
like  that  of  rotten  hay.  Deposit  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  is  ascertained  with  still 
greater  difficulty.  Affection  of  the  veins  of 
the  extremities  is  shewn  by  tumefaction,  red- 
ness, inflammation,  and  suppuration.  The 
distinction  of  the  character  of  the  disease  is 
of  more  importance,  in  a  practical  view,  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  local  affections 
that  may  occur  during  its  course. 

The  author  distinguishes  three  principal 
forms, — 

1.  An  inflammatory,  in  which  the  morbid 
gecretion  already  spoken  of,  is  joined  by  ac- 


tual inflammation  of  the  affected  parts ;  hero 
the  disease  runs  its  course  rapidly ;  the  pain 
is  violent  and  constant. 

9.  A  nervous  form,  in  which  tho  morbid 
deposit  takes  place  suddenly,  and  without 
being  remarked,  while  the  physician's  atten- 
tion is  chiefly  directed  to  the  nervous  symp- 
toms. The  tendency  to  metastasis  in  this 
form  is  great. 

3.  The  putrid  form,  characterized  by  a 
livid  red  colour  of  the  fare,  biting  heat  or 
prof  uses  sweat,  sudnmina,  foul  stools,  small 
rapid  pulse,  &c,  terminating  in  putrefaction 
of  the  uterine  tissue.  In  this  form  the  de- 
posit is  generally  watery,  discoloured,  yel- 
lowish ;  the  course  of  the  disease  excessively 
rapid,  and  its  termination  fatal. 

The  prognosis  is  in  general  very  unfa- 
vourable, though  modified  according  to  tho 
form  which  the  disease  may  assume,  the  site 
of  the  deposit,  and  the  piitieul's  constitution. 

l)c|>osit  iu  the  cellular  tissue  presents 
the  most  favourable  prognosis.  The  infla- 
niatory  form  is  less  mortal  than  the  putrid. 
Several  patients  attacked  with  the  pure  ner- 
vous form,  and  mmia  puerperulu,  recovered. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  real  crisis 
in  this  affection.  Kpistnuis  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  he  favourable ;  hemorrhage  from 
the  uterus  seldom.  A  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
isting cause  is  of  ureal  assistance  iu  our 
pniguosis.  W believer  the  disease  seemed 
connected  with  some  antecedent  cause  or 
tendency,  it  was  always  more  fatal  than  when 
developed  under  some  occasional  cause,  such 
as  exposure  to  cold,  moral  excitemcut,  &c. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  tetiology  is  very 
obscure.  Scmetimes  a  teudency  was  esta- 
blished during  pregnancy,  by  improper  food, 
mental  disorders,  or  irregular  menstruation. 
The  age  of  the  patients  varied  between  18 
and  28  years.  As  exciting  causes,  the  author 
only  observed, exposure  to  cold,  mental  pas- 
sions, and  grief,  though  it  is  well  established 
that  the  disease  is  frequently  produced  by 
injury  inflicted  during  delivery  on  the  repro- 
ductive organs. 

With  rcgnrd  to  the  treatment,  the  author  is 
forced  to  make  the  discouraging  avowal  that 
he  is  unacquainted  with  any  method  by  which 
we  cau  hope  to  save  even  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  cases.  He  has  seen  employed  with 
equal  want  of  success  the  antiphlogistic  me- 
thod j  the  stimulating  method,  with  camphor, 
opium,  arnica,  &c. ;  ipecacuanha,  tartar  eme- 
tic, and  calomel;  and,  finally,  revulsives  of 
every  kind.— The  paper  of  Dr.  Martin  is 
published  in  the  Neuse  Zcitach.  fur  (■cbtir 
tokunde,  &c,  Vol.  ii.  No.  3.    Berlin,  1835. 


ON  UTERINE  APOPLEXY. 

Dr.  Gennars,  of  Galbiati,  has  lately  de- 
scribed a  disease  which  he  calls  "  uterine 
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apoplexy,"  bat  which  has  been,  he  says, 
ordinarily  confounded  with  puerperal  con- 
vulsions,  to  which  it  bean  some  resem- 
blance. He  gives  the  following  accooat 
©fit:— 

"  Thb  disease  sometimes  attacks  women 
during  the  last  Months  of  pregnancy,  during 
labour,  or  after  delivery,  and  is  of  a  very 
fatal  natare;  it  commences  by  a  kind  of 
epileptic attack.    The  lips,  jaws,  eyes,  feet, 

■wed  with  convulsive  move- 
ts;  the  Mood  is  determined  towards  the 
.  the  face  becomes  swollen  and  livid ; 
the  tongue  gets  black,  and  so  Uuneied  that 
thr  nMMlh  b  too  small  to  ronUin  it;  n 
Moodj  froth  b  expelled  from  the  month  by 
the  efforts  of  respiration,  which  liecomrs 
panting  nnd  irrcgnlar  ;  thr  dangrr  of  susTo- 
cation  srcms  imminent;  the  pnlse  b  gene- 
rally small  and  frequent.  When  thb  terri- 
ble paroxysm  has  continaed  for  abonl  ire 
utes,  the  convulsive  movements 
;  the  tamefactioa  and  lividity  of  the 
face  nnd  tongnc  disappear;  respiration  be- 
comes sterloruns ;  the  limbs  rrmain  motion- 
less nnd  paralyxrd;  thr  sense*  l««r  all 
power  of  action,  as  in  epilepsy;  nnd  the 
patient  falls  into  an  apoplectic  state.  Thb 
latter  continoes  from  ten  to  »  minutes  ;  it 
at  length;  and  when  the  disease  b 
the  patient  awakes,  as  H  were,  from 
sleep,  reus* cis  her  voice,  movement, 
and  intelligence.  However,  in  proportion 
as  the  its  httomc  more  fn-qncuL,  thr  senses 
are  rrrmrrrd  intprrterily,  and  smart  imr* 
the  ujomiu  remains  for  a  considerable  time 
hi  a  state  of  coma-vigil,  opening  the  eyes 
when  rpoaxn  to.  bat  anable  to 
b  the  arm  period  of  the 
by  three  snexenshe 

aadtranaaiility.  Ti 
only  for  a  tisn? ;  the 
re-appear,  with  the  characters  al- 
ready described,  and.  ua*  iag  couUf.o*d  far 
an  uncertain  time,  t*  rwunates  m  apopfoxy. 
ns  before.  TV  d>v«v  now  advance-*  ra- 
pid h.  TV*  aiw^teetir  »««,*«««  mn-  m» 
hmxer  lo\\nm*-4  by  tmv^vi  '  -It;  .  but  replaced 
by  an  epiteptic  alLatk,  and  tb**«  two  prin- 
ciple ptemmrn  MKtmi  one  anothrr  nub- 
ont  aay  catena!  of  repose. 

"Theseeoud  period  nasu«warrr**<&,  mod 

mm  SFmnsnsnm^w4I^^PM<^^L^     *• ^^  ^ ^  ^ £ 

■s  mnmtuiui.o  oy  an  mlertnnaxe  of  apo- 
plesy  nnd  eptW-ury. 

M  Final!?  :  *fi'T a «  fU-v*  tl  o*V*n»ulteao. 

or  e*ca    wn»«   the  oaivimi*-  wn«iyiu  j 
lit!*- trim* it «.  to*-  p/moiim  felt*  «ot'»| 
eui  vl»%f  of  ap««f»teiy.  «**•  u  i»*- 1 

ta  oeata.  after  onr  vr  1««  m*#*  \ 
day».  | 

**  TVa*  * «mk<r \.\r%  th*  ti  "d  yrvA  </  ta*  ; 
dHrwr.     l»*wra.  ir  sp*ak  ofc.  Ue*M    if**'  • 
*•  RV-i*-!*-  i  mart  *-d .  aifd  to*-  «J  »*-  | 
4tmhk*W   ii  jt     i.      Hmoj«  -*«tt<^t<  ***»-! 
it  •»  Ijomx.  *v  je  first  jeirfrod  .  u.  *ji  ♦*  ' 
ma  j  noy*  W  oteam  a  core  by 


calaid, 

men 

this 


having  recourse  to 
ithor  has  seen  two 


the 
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M  In  a  few  cases  the  first  period  b  very 
short,  scarcely  observable,  and  the 
tion  seems    to    begin   snddenly  with 
second. 

u  In  the  second  period,  if  the  child  re- 
maia  in  the  uterus,  the  only  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  symptoms  b  extrac- 
tion of  the  foetus. 

« In  the  third  stage  the  child  b  dead, 
and  even  when  removed  from  the  atems  the 
apoplectic  symptoms  commonly 
and  the  woman  dies. 

"The  disease  of  which  we 
depends  originally  on  irritation  of  the 
ntems.  We  have  observed  it  (says  the 
anther)  most  freqnently  in  women  arrived 
at  the  last  ssonths  of  pregnancy,  when  the 
ntems  b  considerably  distended  by  the 
pressnre  of  twins ;  besides, a  prompt  del.very 
b  the  only  means  of  arresting  its  progress. 
The  apoplectic  symptoms,  at  least  in  the 
begioing,  depend  on  irritation  of  the  brain, 
not  on  romprrssiou,  as  b  proved  by  their 
allernatifMts  with  epilepsy,  and  a  state  of 
calm;  bat  in  the  third  stage  the  brain  b 
actually  compressed. 

"  As  this  disease  has  hitherto  been 
founded  with  ordinary  convulsions 
mou  in  hysterical  or  sensitive  women,  we 
are  not  able  to  determine  its  treatment  in  a 
fixed  or  positive  manner.    A  few  writers, 
who  assure  ns  they  have  seen  it    during 
ordinary  labour,  when  thr  neck  and  oriare 
of    the    ntems    are    dilated,    recosamead 
artificial  extraction  of  the  foetus  after  every 
other  means  has  failed.    But  what  are  we 
to  do  when  the  disease  attacks  a  woman 
at  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  after  delirery  ? 
la  thb  we  find  authors  completely  silent. 
M*  Amantia  once  attempted  extraction  of 
the  fiortus  in  the  case  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Marqub  de  Turns,  who  was  seized  during 
Ub-nir;  but  unfortunately  both  mother  and 
child  p**ritn*d,  and  tne  sure***   n-lapfcnj 
into  Ibir  obi  era*  of  brtie»  t»z  Urn  aS«Yt*m 
lj^«tt«j  tne  rmrh  of  art.   Mowetrr.tnerrest 
*?n«brr  of    farts  we   now   po*seus    enable 
us  to  dWIare  that  uterine  apopl*i?  b  not  so 
fataJ  a  disease,  awl  may  be  comomtted  too 
ceasfuijy,  even  before  delivery,  if  yrvprr 
maw  ar?  employed.  As  tae  di 
'•j  irrtUli'^i  ownmiosjcated  from  tae 
to    th#-  ##wtre  of  tbr  nervous   syft^m,    we 
mmU  *ltr*~l  wor   U*a.lnM*tit   b«vards    tWse 
two    pfiuts    s«nMiiUDnn«oi*li.       i.xp'JH.me 
•iton*  in*  d*»«utie  may  be  hWm^  m  its 
Iks*   uu»ge  by  tiratment  •**»-»  m  p«reiy 
ne-'Kui.   tJLat  is  l*c  ser«md  st»c».  vvlew 
•jo*  «*my  irrttaiLMtt  \gt  a-  iijed.  it  termttaVs 
j«  <*>*:»  :  i*it  tnai  tne  mriUUtoi  </imuuu*.jr 
hm\+*»+  »o»n  ti-e   uvrus  m  e»p!J*d  and 
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mother  and  child;  at  a  later  period,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  save  the  child ;  finally,  in 
the  third  stage  the  child  ia  always  dead, 
and  the  mother's  life  is  in  the  most  imminent 
danger." 

The  following  is  the  method  of  treatment 

whir.h  tho  niilhor  employ* : — 

**  At  the  commencement  genu  nil  blooding  j 
then  leeches  to  the  temples  and  pubis.  The 
disease  doc*  not  depcud  on  plethora,  mid 
never  is  cut  short  by  mere  bleeding,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  diminish  the  mass  of  the 
blood  which  during  the  second  stage  op- 
presses the  head  and  lungs.  Next  to  bleed- 
ing, baths  are  the  most  eflicacious  means. 
In  the  two  cases  where  this  affection  ter- 
minated favourably  during  its  first  slagc,  the 
principal  remedies  employed  were  baths 
and  venesecliou.  Should  this  disease  ad- 
vance in  spite  of  these  means,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  surgical  aid,  and  endeavour 
to  empty  the  uterus.  This  is  easily  done  if 
the  disease  declares  itself  during  labour; 
the  os  uteri  is  then  dilated  either  wholly  or 
partially,  or  is  at  least  supple ;  we  therefore 
find  little  difficulty  ia  passing  the  hand  into 
tho  uterus,  rupturing  the  membrane*,  and 
extracting  the  child. 


ANNIVERSARY   DINNER 
or  THE 

WORSHIPFUL  APOTHECARIES. 


Tins  learned  company  has,  according  to 
annual  custom,  given  its  grand  dinner  to  a 
numerous  assembly  of  their  own  sulNinlimite 
body,  and  several  illustrious  members  of 
the  Colleges  of  Phy*icians  aud  Surgeons. 
After  the  usual  toasts  had  been  given,  the 
learned  chairman  proposed  u  The  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,"  when — 

Dr.  Tun br i dob  Mayo,  (no  relation,  we 
believe,  to  the  emineut  physiologist,)  re- 
turned thanks.  Ho  observed,  that  humble 
and  unknown  as  he  was  in  the  college,  he 
was  proud  to  have  a  public  opportunity  of 
claiming  his  rights  of  Fellowship,  and  of 
returning  thank*  to  the  distinguished  imli- 
wduuls  around  him  for  the  compliment 
which  they  had  just  paid  to  the  College. 
A  kindly  feeling,  and  a  just  understanding 
between  the  lei  lows  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pany which  he  had  now  the  honour  to 
address,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  primary 
consideration.  It  was  seldom  in  the  power, 
and  scarcely  ever  for  the  iutcrcst,  of  a 
physician  to  recommend  au  apothecary, 
but  it  was  greatly  for  the  interest  of  the 
Fellow*  that  the  apothecaries  blionld  lake 
every  opportunity,  more  particularly  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty  and  danger,  to  recommend 
the  council  of  the  physician.  He  was  aware 
that  Apothecaries  complain  that  many  phy- 


sicians endeavoured  to  displace  them,  aad 
that  when  ouce  M.D.'s  got  a  footing  in  a 
family,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  them  out 
again  (cheer*  and  laughter).    The  most  suc- 
cessful  mode  of  proceeding  was  that    of 
lowering  the  apothecary  us  a  man  of  eduea- 
turn  aud  leHruiug,  and  suggesting  that  their 
prescription*  should    ho  soul  to  chemists' 
shops,  where  they  would  be  made  up  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  in  a  much  less  expensive 
form.    This  practice  hud  ulways  been  re- 
probated   by   him    (Dr.  T.  M.)    (cheer*), 
though  he  knew  that  it  had  been  counte- 
nanced by  a  certain  distinguished  individual, 
who  was  acknowledged  to  bo  at  the  very 
top  of  the  profession.    It  was  with  feelings 
of  unfeigned  joy  that  he  took  this  op|>or- 
tutiity  of  alluding  to  the  late  liberal — he 
might  say  tho  unprecedeiitcdly  liberal  mea- 
sures— which    had    been    adopted    by  the 
College,  of  admitting  into  their  body  no  less 
than  fifteen  licentiates.    It  was  confidently 
hoped  that  this  generous  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Fellows  would  afford  the 
British  public  an  additional  proof  of  the 
1  iberal  ity,disinterestedness,and  high-minded 
sentiments  of  the  President  and  Fellows. 
And,  much  to  their  credit  be  it  told,  that  in 
making  this  selection  they  had  pursued  a 
course  of  tho  most  nude  via  ting  integrity. 
lie  could  with  truth  aver,  that  no  favoritism 
had  been  indulged  in,  and  that  most  of  tho 
individuals  chosen  had  no  pretensions  what- 
ever  to   the    honour,   but   were   selected 
entirely   from    feelings   of  liberality    and 
generosity.    They  were  anxious,  indeed,  to 
convince  the  public,  that  individuals  from 
every  grade  in  society,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived the  minimum  of  instruction  in  mo- 
rality and  the  dead   Imigonges,  were  not 
thought  unworthy  of  the  richest  honours 
which  con  hi  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  tho 
College.  (Great  applause.)    They  had  even 
elevated  to  the  Fellowship  two  men-mtd- 
whxs,  a  circumstance  which  was  quite  novel 
in  the  history  of  the  College,  and  they  had 
likewise,  from  very  obvious  reasons,  elected 
a  "  mad -doctor."  (Laughter.)    He  begged 
again  to  express  his  deep  sense  of  the  pro- 
priety of  tlie  upothecaric*  aud  all  general 
practitioners,  drinking  tho    health  of   tho 
College    oil    the     present   and    all   future 


occasions;  it  was,  indeed,  part  of  their 
duty  to  do  so ;  ia  fact,  they  were  invited  to 
professional  dinners  for  the  very  purpose  of 
proving  to  the  public,  by  such  marks  of 
honour,  their  sense  of  the  constant  propriety 
of  conduct  manifested  by  the  Colleges  to 
their  inferiors  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
profession.  Then)  was  one  occasion  on 
which  this  duly  had  beeu  neglected,  lie. 
alluded  to  the  great  dinner  of  medical 
practitioner*  last  year  at  Oxford.  On  that 
occasioti  tho  College*  were  declined  to  be 
drunk;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  a  more 
select  party  would  meet  at  Manchester 
skartly,  and  that  Dr.  Holme  would  there 
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contrive  to  get  clone  'what  Dr.  Kidd  had  not 
the  wit  to  insist  on  at  Oxford,  and  the  ge- 
neral practitioners  adopt  a  more  becoming 
line  of  conduct.  {Cries  nj  "  nerer"  "  were r," 
amid  which  Dr.T.  M.  resumed  his  seat.) 

Dr.  Sigmond,  as  soon  as  the  uproar  had 
subsided,  begged  leave  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servation* mi  what    had   fulled   from  Dr. 
Tollbridge  Mayo,  relating  to  the  late  elec- 
tion of  Fellows.    He  (Dr.  S.)  could  not 
help    remarking    that    any    pretension   to 
lihertdity  on  the  part  of  the  College  on  that 
occasion,  was  not  only  unjust  but  totally 
unfounded.     lie  would   boldly  state  tluit 
the  Col  logo  hnd  selected  these  fifteen  indi- 
viduals bemuse  they  sus|»ecled  that  (here 
was  not  an   independent  mid   respectable 
licentiate  who  would  nrrept  of  their  paltry 
Fellowship,  and  therefore  they  were  com- 
pelled either  to  lake  the  greater  part  of 
those  whom  they  did  select,  or  none  at  all. 
There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  many  of 
the   most   eminent  of  the  licentiates  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  the   Fellowship,  and 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  it  gave 
them  a  rhnuee  of  obtaining  lucrative  situa- 
tions, which  were  only  bestowed  on  Fellows, 
(/fcitr,  hear.)     Hut  thnt  time  had  long  goue 
by,  mid  he  believed  that  there  was  hardly  a 
licentiate    amongst    the   whole   body  who 
would    condescend    to    enter  the  College. 
(Great  cheering.)    The  march  of  reform  was 
now  so  rapid,  that  even  the  most  blind  of 
the  monopolists  could  not  help  seeing  that 
their  etui  was  fust  approaching,    and    he 
would  venture  to  say  that  even  in  a  few 
months,  their  doom  would  be  sealed.  (Con- 
tinned  cheering.) 

The  health  of  "  The  Royal   College  of 
Surgeons  "  having  been  drank  by  the  meet- 
ing,  one  of   the  members  of  the  council 
returned  thanks.    He  regretted  much,  that 
the  College,  of  which  he  formed  an  impor- 
tant integral  part,  had  it  not  in  (their  power 
to  give  »ny  testimony  of  liberal  principles, 
or  of  the  march  of  intellect.    Every  plan  of 
reform  which   hnd   been  proposed   by  any 
member  of  the  council,  was  always  voted 
as  impracticable;  and  he  must  admit  that  no 
change  of  the  laws  had  taken  place  for  a 
great  many  years,  which  had  not  the  effect 
of  nssistiug  to  fill  their  pockets.     Mis  opi- 
nion was,  that  the  constitution  of  the  College 
was  such,  and  the  personal  interests  of  the 
governing  body  were  so  blended  with   its 
present  state,  that    it   was   impossible    to 
rrfnrm  it  without  doing  what  they  had  just 
done  to  the  old  dwelling  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  namely,  pulling  it  down  to  the  very 
foundation,  and  raising  anew  erection  in  its 
place.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)    He  did  not 
believe,  however,  that  they  would  lia\e  the 
courage  to  do  this  themselves,  hike  Adam, 
when  he  first  beheld  Eve,  they  would  stand 
motionless,  untill  Mr.  Warburton,  with  his 


Mr.  Ridout  begged  to  propose  clThe  Me- 
dical Students  of  Great  Britain."   True,  the 
students  and  the  worshipful  company  had 
not  pulled  together  lately,  but  he  hoped  that 
since  the  late  exposures  respecting  private 
examinations,  the  display  of  a  more  gene- 
rous feeling  Inwards  them,  on  the  part  of  tho 
bonrd  of  examiners,  would  change  the  strong 
indignation  manifested  by  candidates,  into  a 
cord  in  I  desire  to  become  licentiates.    He  and 
his  learned  colleagues,  Messrs.  Hardy  and 
Wheeler,  had  received  a  sharp  reproof  on 
that  occasion,  and  they  now  saw  that  it  was 
good  policy  to  treat  the  students  like  gentle- 
men.   Indeed,  on  only  one  point  of  practice 
was  he  himself  any  longer  severe,  and  that 
wns  the  diagnosis  of  ovarinn  dropsy ;  but  tho 
liability  even  of  such  experienced  npothc- 
caries  as  himself  to  mistake  pregnancy  for 
that  disease,  rendered  it  important  to  test 
students  closely  respecting  its  signs,  lest 
they  should  some  day  unfortunately  run  their 
trocar  into  the  eye  of  a  foetus.   (Hear,  hear.) 
He  should  hn\e  made  a  longer  speech  on 
this  occasion,  but  his  carriage  was  waiting 
to  take  him  to  the  baths  in  the  Westminster 
Road,  where  he  was  performing  some  inter- 
esting experiments  on   the  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  making  important  observa- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  science,  on  bathers 
in  nniuralibust  which  he  would  one  day  give 
to  the  world,  if  adapted  for  publication. 
(Ileitr,  hettr.) 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of 
the  u  Royal  Medical  and  Surgical  Society," 
when  a  person  whose  name  we  could  not 
leant,  but  who  was  said  to  be  a  disappointed 
contributor  to  the  "  Transactions,"  objected 
to  the  toast, — a  stop  which,  he  said,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  take  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  had  he  not  been  fully  assured 
that  his  opinion  and  sentiments  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
assembly.    It  would  be  recollected  by  many 
now  present,  that  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  wns  instituted  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  me- 
dical science,  and  of  establishing  a  good  fel- 
lowship among  its  members.    At  that  pe- 
riod the  College  of  Physicians  looked  upon 
it  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  and  it  was  indeed  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  Sir  Henry  Hal  ford 
and  his  more  active  agents  would  oppose  the 
new  establishment.     All  difficulties  were, 
however,  completely  overcome,  and  the  So- 
ciety published  as  many  important  papers  on 
medical  science  within  the  lirst  year  of  its 
establishment  as  the  whole  College  of  Phy- 
sicians had  done  during  a  hundred  and  tifty 
years  before.    In  this  flourishing  condition 
the  Society  existed  for  about  fifteen  years, 
annually  publishing  two  volumes  of  "Tran- 
sactions," which  would  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  industry  and  fame  duriug  that  pe- 
riod.   But  soon  after  that  time,  more  espe- 


New  University  hammer  came  to  break  tolcially  after  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Yellowly, 
pieces  the  whole  concern.  I  a  contemptible  system  of  favouritism  and 
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the  Guardians,  the  Commissioners,  or  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  who  shall  thus  ren- 
der themselves  amenable  to  the  verdicts  of 
honest  juries,  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and 
to  the  effects  of  public  indignation. 


the  example  of  Mr.  Smith  and  others,  did  not 
unwittingly  cater  to  their  own  injury  and  de- 
basement. This  submission  of  medical  men  to 
the  command  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
and  Guardians  to  form  the  penny  medical 
clubs  is,  without  exception,  by  fur  the  most 
degrading  and  cowardly  trait  wo  have  over 
observed  in  the  character  of  any  body  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Where  aru  to  be  found  those 
tradesmen,  however  humble  their  station, 
however  limited  their  means,  who  would 
thus  succumb  to  the  dictates  of  a  few  Jacks- 
in-office,  and  labour  strenuously  for  the  main- 
tenance of  poverty,  and  the  working-out  of 
I  heir  own  ruin  f  There  doe*  not  exist  u  sot 
of  tiukers  or  coblers  who  would  be  mean  or 
blind  enough  to  follow  the  odious  and  des- 
picable example  which  has  been  placed  be- 
fore them  by  some  members  of  a  leurned  and 
dignified  profession. 

Mr.  llUKKiippcar*  still  to  think  that  (lie 
sick  necessitous  poor  are  not  entitled  to  en- 
force a  claim,  by  law,  to  mcdicitl  relief. 
There  is  no  clause  in  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  to  justify  this  supposition ;  aud  if 
the  coroners  of  England  understand  their 
duty — if  juries  be  influenced  in  giving  their 
verdicts  by  fecliugs  of  humanity  and  n  sense 
of  public  justice — some  of  the  members  of 
our  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  even  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  themselves,  may,  ere 
long,  kuow  that  the  powers  of  the  law  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  exposition  of 
them  furnished  by  Mr.  Bree.  It  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  there  is  no  law  to  compel 
a  labouring  man  to  pay  a  weekly  hum  to- 
wards a  medicul  club.  There  is  no  luw  to 
justify  the  Guardians  or  the  Commissioners  in 
withholding  from  such  a  man  the  skilful  aid 
of  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  hour  of  sick- 
ness and  peril ;  and  woe  be  to  those  Guar- 
dians and  Commissioners  who  shall  violate 
the  rules  and  usages  of  civilised  society, — 
who  shall  violate  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  even  yet  remains  in  a  portion  of  the 
poor  laws  of  this  country,  by  allowing  a  des- 
titute individual,  after  having  received  due 
notice  of  his  sickness,  to  perish,  avowedly 
from  want  of  medical  assistance.    Woe  to 


The  remarks  which  we  considered  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  oiler  iu  the  last  Lancet, 
with  reference  to  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Qua  in,  and  the  proposed  appointment  to 
the  Chair  or  Chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology in  the  "  University  of  London/' 
have,  we  learn,  been  productive  of  much 
observation  and  Homo  uneasiness.  On  re- 
considering the  whole  subject,  ou  re-peru- 
sing the  admonitory  strictures,  we  find  our 
opinions  entirely  unchanged.  Not  one 
word,  therefore,  have  we  to  retract,  al- 
though, as  an  net  of  justice  to  our  own 
feelings,  mid,  what  is  of  still  more  im- 
portance, an  act  of  duty  towards  others, 
there  are  two  or  three  references  vthirh 
we  ought  to  explain.  Iu  the  first  pluce,  we 
had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  ollering  a 
word  expressive  of  disrespect,  either  of  the 
private  or  the  public  characters  of  the  pro- 
fessors. There  wus  no  other  intention  ou 
our  purl,  than  that  of  condemning  their  in- 
terference in  the  election  of  their  colleagues 
in  office,  and  it  certainly  was  our  intention 
to  fasten  that  condition  far  more  closely 
upon  the  system  which  called  for,  or  jus- 
tified, such  an  interference,  than  on  nuy  of 
the  |irocccdingtt  which  have  sprung  from  it. 
In  a  word,  it  wus  our  object  to  show  Hint 
they  were  placed  by  the  government  of  the 
institution  in  n  false  and  disagreeable 
position,  and  that  their  labours,  as  the  ltd- 
monishers  of  the  Council,  regarding  the 
election  of  the  Professors,  must  ever  be  of 
doubtful  value, — must,  in  nearly  every  case, 
be  unsatisfactory  to  large  parties  of  per- 
sons, and  must  often  be  exercised  under 
the  influence  of  feelings  which  should  pos- 
sess no  share,  should  carry  no  weight,  in 
determining  the  iippointmeiits  of  their  pro- 
fessorial colleagues.  We  shall  dismiss 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  saying,  that  for 
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lb*  character  of  man y  of  the  professors,  we 
entertain  feelings  of  great  regard  and 
re*|ioet,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
we  could  desire  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  those  gentlemen,  or  to  hold  up  their 
mini uc l  ns  a  body,  further  than  public  duty 
imperiously  dictated,  to  general  censure  or 
condemnation.  With  regard  to  one  gentle- 
man, an  allusion  must  be  made  by  name. 
We  refer  to  Mr.  It.  Quain,  the  brother  of  Dr. 
Qua  in,  and  the  associate  of  the  late  profes- 
sor in  the  tectorial  anatomical  department. 
It  is  considered,  we  understand,  that  we  are 
hostile  to  the  elaiins  of  that  gentleman  to  be 
part  successor  of  his  brother,  and  that  a  dis- 
paraging reference  was  made  in  the  last  Lan- 
cet to  his  capabilities  as  a  teacher.  On  ex- 
amining our  former  remarks,  we  are  bound 
to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the  inference* 
The  mode  of  expression  which  was  employed 
justifies  no  such  inference,  and  the  construc- 
tion which  has  been  put  upon  our  words  is 
as  forced  and  irrational,  with  respect  to  dic- 
tion, as  the  imputation  is  unwarrantable 
with  regard  to  what  were  our  actual  feelings 
or  intentions.  In  fact,  wc  considered  that 
we  were  best  serving  the  cause,  and  promot- 
ing the  legitimate  objects  of  Mr.  R.  Quain, 
by  throwing  back  the  election  upon  the  pure 
basis  of  talent  and  intellectual  capability  ; 
and  we  now  state,  broadly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly* that  if,  unfortunately,  there  should  be 
no  concours,  the  council  could  not  pursue, 
for  the  interests  of  the  institution  or  the  pub- 
lic,  a  wiser  or  more  prudent  course  than  that 
of  giving  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  to  Mr.  It. 
Quain,  who,  necessarily,  would  not  only  find 
that  his  own  best  interests  depended  on  dis- 
charging, with  unabated  assiduity  and  abi- 
lity, his  ex-cutkedra  duties,  but  that  his  in- 
terests would  be  greatly  promoted  by  exer- 
cising a  most  vigilant  watchfulness  over  the 
labours  of  the  demonstrators  in  the  dissect, 
iiig-roouis.  And  in  saying  this  we  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  en  patmmt,  that  there 
is  much  of  nonsense  and  quackery  in  the 
new  divisions  of  the  science  of  anatomy. 
Some  people  appear  to  believe  that  it  would 
he  proper  to  appoint  professors  of  "  re. 
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u  lative  anatomy/'  of  "  practical  anatomy, 
of  "descriptive  anatomy;"  whereas,  as  well 
might  we  have  professors  of  "  fibrous 
anatomy/1  of  "cellular  anatomy/'  of  "re- 
ticulated anatomy."  Anatomy  is  but  ono 
subject,  compounded  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
points,  which  are  capable  of  actual  demon- 
stration, the  whole  being  exhibited  to  the 
view  of  the  medical  student,  with,  however, 
but  two  objects — the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease.  Assuredly,  therefore,  the  lecturers 
might  keep  the  object  of  his  labours  in  view 
without  calling  him  "  a  teacher  of  jtracticttl 
anatomy."  Accordingly,  we  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  stating  that, 
from  the  acquirements  of  Mr.  Quain,  from 
his  industry,  and  his  powers  of  description 
as  a  lecturer,  the  Council  will  do  well  to 
place  that  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  anatomy,  and  that  Uiey  may 
look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  his 
appointment  without  dread  or  apprehension 
of  any  kind. 

Provision  being  thus  made  for  teaching 
the  structure  of  the  human  body,  next  let 
the  Council  dignify  their  own  labours,  and 
complete  their  own  work,  by  confiding  to 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Professor  Grant, 
what  would  be  rendered  by  that  gentleman 
a  profoundly  philosophical  exhibition  of 
the  manifold  functions  which  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being  has  designed  that  the 
complicated  fabrics  of  the  human  frame 
should  perform,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy .  1  f  a  better  arrange- 
ment than  this  can  be  made  by  the  Council, 
it  is  the  duty  of  that  body  to  adopt  it.  Our 
recommendation  is  given  on  public  grounds, 
and  on  public  grounds  alone.  We  are 
influenced  by  no  private  feelings  or  recom- 
mendations, and  we  repel  with  disdain  any 
imputation  to  the  contrary.  If  the  Council 
do  not  have  recourse  to  the  concours,  it  is 
our  decided  and  unalterable  conviction  thai 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Grant  to  the 
Chair  of  Physiology,  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Quain  as  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Anatomy,  would  create,  throughout  the  pro- 
fession, feelings  of  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
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and  would  bo  productive,  in  nil  respects,  of 
advantage  to  the  University,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  reputation  of  the  establish- 
ment, but  likewise  to  its  best  financial 
interests. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Waki.ry,  the 
Medical  Witnesses'  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Wednesday  night  last,  or,  rather,  on 
Thursday  morning.  The  Bill  will  be  forth 
with  carried  to  the  Lords ;  aud  we  earnestly 
hope  that  those  Peers  who  have  friends 
among  the  medical  body,  will  lie  instantly 
reminded,  either  by  letter  or  by  oral  com- 
munication, of  the  advantages  which  may 
be  conferred  on  the  profession  by  the  im- 
mediate insertion  of  this  Bill  in  our  statute 
books. 


GKUMAN  JOURNALS. 

DIVISION  OP  THK  TENDO-ACHILLIS  IN 
CLUB  FOOT. 

The  difficulty  of  restoring  the  natural 
form  in  various  cases  of  club  foot  is  well 
known  to  those  who  occupy  themselves  in 
a  special  manner  with  deformities.  We 
lately  published  an  account  of  a  new  method 
proposed  by  M.  Guerin,  which  consists  in 
moulding  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris 
round  the  deformed  limb,  and  thus  applying 
mechanical  uniform  pressure  to  all  points 
of  its  circumference.  This  method,  highly 
successful  in  the  hands  of  M.  Ouerin,  seems, 
however,  chiefly  applicable  to  recent  cases, 
where  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
system  can  l>e  overcome  without  much 
difficulty ;  but  in  cases  of  longer  standing, 
the  balance  between  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  is  completely  lost ;  and  the  former 
acquire  a  clonic  degree  of  contraction, 
which  is  very  obstinate,  and  frequently 
resists  every  species  of  treatment  of  a 
mechanical  kind.  Another  method  therefore 
becomes  necessary,  nnd  within  the  last  few 
years  surgeons  hare  proposed  the  division 
of  tho  tendo-achillis  as  a  menus  of  radically 
curing  tho  deformity  in  question.  M.  Dm  ul, 
Director  of  an  Orthospedic  Treatment  in  the 
Parisian  hospitals,  has  already  performed 


the  operation  in  more  than  forty  cases  with 
complete  success,  to  which  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing examples  by  Dr.  Louis  Stboymeyeb, 
of  Hanover,  from  llwtt'g  JounuU.  Bund  xlii. 
left  1,  whence  several  practical  deductions 
of  an  interesting  nature  may  lie  drawn. 

('<!*'  1. — Henry  tagiag,  u  boy  seven  yrnrs 
old;  uuected  with  congenital  club  fool. 
Tho  right  f«M>t  was  so  deformed  that  the 
child  could  ouly  find  a  small  point  of  sup- 
port, in  walking,  on  its  outer  edge.  Tho 
tendo-achillis  was  divided  in  the  usual 
maimer,  and  the  wound  healed  by  the  first 
intention;  the  adventitious  substance  laid 
down  between  the  edges  of  the  divided 
tendon  was  much  thinner  than  the  tendon 
itself,  and  extended  in  length  for  about  two 
to  three  lines.  It  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  commence  |ieriuaueut  extension  before 
a  lapse  of  eight  days,  on  account  of  the  great 
sensibility  of  the  parts.  This  was  now 
commenced,  and  the  foot  so  far  brought 
into  a  natural  position  as  to  form  an  angle 
of  70  degrees  with  the  leg.  The  foot  was 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  ap- 
paratus for  three  weeks,  after  which  it  was 
examined,  and  found  neurly  in  the  natural 
position ;  the  adventitious  tissue  as  above 
described,  aud  the  calf  of  the  leg,  occupying 
their  usual  pluees.  However,  in  n  few  (tours 
nfler  the  removal  of  the  appuratus,  tho  foot 
had  regained  its  abnormal  position,  though 
the  apparatus  had  been  replaced  by  a  laced 
boot,  supported  with  iron  plates.  A  second 
operation  was  thus  indispensible,  but  tho 
patient's  friends  were  unwilling  to  consent 
to  it. 

In  this  case  the  want  of  success  evidently 
depended  on  the  interval  which  was  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  division  of  the  tendon 
and  the  application  of  permanent  extension. 
The  result  of  the  following  case  was  much 
more  favourable. 

Com  2. — Henry  Linu,  13  years  of  age. 
The  club  foot  commenced  at  the  ago  of  four 
years,  without  uny  appreciable  cause.  Tho 
deformity  was  much  greater  than  in  the 
former  case,  the  gmit  loe  on  the  right  side 
being  strongly  drawn  inwards  and  down- 
wards, and  fixed  in  this  position  by  the 
flexor  longus  muscle,  whose  tendon  could  bo 
felt  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  a  strong 
degree  of  contraction.  The  voluntary  mo- 
tions of  the  foot  were  very  coufiued ;  how- 
ever, it  could  be  partly  reduced  to  its  natural 
position  by  employing  considerable  force. 
Before  divisiou  of  the  tcmlo-uchilli*,  the 
surgeon  thought  it  necessary  to  cut  through 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
pedis  on  the  inner  side  of  tho  foot.  The 
apparatus  was  applied  on  the  third  day 
after  this  operation,  and  its  ellect  was  very 
perceptible  at  the  termination  of  a  week. 
The  tendo-achillis  was  now  divided  on  the 
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16th  of  August  The  union  of  the  two 
divided  ends  was  complete  on  the  fifth  day, 
nnd  extrusion  of  the  newly  deposited  tissue 
immediately  commenced,  a  point  which  the 
result  of  the  former  case  showed  to  be 
absolutely  necessary;  after  a  lapse  of  10 
tlays,  the  fool  formed  an  angle  of  70  degree* 
with  the  leg.  Four  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion the  laced  boot  was  substituted  for  the 
apparatus,  extension  being  kept  up  during 
the  night  by  means  of  a  screw.  After  three 
days  from  this  period  the  child  was  able  to 
walk  out,  and  in  a  fortnight  walked  for 
four  or  five  hours  without  interruption.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  he  had  recovered  his 
strength,  and  turned  about  with  perfect  ruse. 
If  we  except  a  slight  deviation  inwards  of 
the  point  of  the  foot,  the  limb  had  recovered 
its  natural  shape  nnd  mobility.  The 
boues  of  the  leg,  which  were  formerly 
feeble,  also  recovered  their  normal  volume. 

C«ft3. — Ferdinand  Wchi,  a  boy  nine 
years  of  age ;  congenital  club  foot  at  the 
right  side ;  when  mi  infant  the  deformity 
hud  been  treated  by  common  extension,  and 
ho  far  remedied,  that  the  child  could  walk 
iibotit  pretly  well  with  a  laeed  hoot  sup- 
ported by  steel  plates ;  however,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  malady  it  returned,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  formed 
a  convex  line  with  the  anterior  part  of  the 
leg.  The  toes  and  metatarsus  were  strong- 
ly bent  downwards;  the  great  toe  turned 
upwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  in  such 
a  mnnner  that  the  only  point  of  support  in 
walking  wits  on  the  articulation  of  the  great 
toe  with  the  metatarsus.  The  lemlo-achillis 
was  divided  on  the  10th  January  ;  the  edges 
united  on  the  fifth  day,  when  extension  of 
the  uniting  medium  was  immediately  com- 
menced. The  natural  form  of  the  foot  was 
very  speedily  restored  ;  on  the  28th  day  all 
apparatus  was  removed,  and  the  child 
walked  with  the  greatest  ease.  However, 
as  the  point  of  the  toe  was  somewhat  drawn 
inwards  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  poll  iris 
longus,  the  surgeon  divided  its  tendon  and 
re-applied  the  apparatus,  for  which  the  laced 
Imot  was  substituted  on  the  eighth  day. 
The  motions  of  lite  great  toe,  so  far  from 
being  injured  by  division  of  the  flexor  ten- 
don, were  much  freer.  At  the  end  of 
March  the  patient  was  perfectly  cured, 
walking  about  steadily  and  with  ease  in  a 
common  I  need  Inmt. 

Cm*  4. — Frederick  Uremics,  19  years  of 
age;  aflcctcd  with  club  foot  exactly  similnr 
to  that  of  tin*  former  case.  Hie  dorsum  of 
the  foot  formed  nearly  a  continuous  line  with 
the  lower  leg ;  the  foot  itself  a  little  inclined 
inwards ;  the  point  of  support  in  progression 
fell  on  the  fifth  metatarsal  lmne ;  all  motion 
of  the  foot  was  lost.  The  tibia  seemed 
smaller  than  uatural,  and  curved  inwards  at 
the  knee  joint  The  tcndo-achillis  was  divid- 
ed on  the  llth  March,  1831,  and  extension 


begun  five  days  later,  when  its  edges  were 
united.  After  the  expiration  of  about  three 
weeks,  the  foot  formed  an  angle  of  70  de- 
grees with  the  leg.  The  laced  boot  was 
now  applied,  but  extension  was  continued 
eight  days  longer.  The  leg  showed  some 
appearance  of  icdcnm,  which  was  removed 
by  stimulating  frictions,  and  in  a  short  timo 
the  patient's  recovery  was  complete. 

The  following  interesting  case,  by  the 
same  surgeon,  shews  that  we  ought  never 
to  abandon  cases  of  anchylosis,  however 
apparently  hopeless,  without  having  mado 
some  effort  at  improving  the  condition  of  tho 
patient. 

('«**  R. — A  boy,  lf»  years  of  age,  was 
attacked,  at  the  age  of  seven,  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  knee  joint,  produced  by  an 
accident,  which  terminated  in  suppuration. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  the  fistulous  orifices 
from  which  the  purulent  secretion  flowed, 
were  entirely  healed,  but  the  knee  joint  was 
auchylosed.  During  the  four  succeeding 
years  the  volume  of  the  knee  was  somewhat 
reduced,  by  the  constant  use  of  various 
baths,  douches,  &r.  On  examining  the 
patient  at  this  period,  the  leg  was  seen  fixed 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh ;  the  knee 
covered  with  numerous  cicatrices,  which 
adhered  to  the  osseous  parts  underneath. 
The  boy  was  unable  to  execute  any  volun- 
tary movement;  however,  on  exercising  very 
great  force  some  little  motion  could  be  per- 
ceived in  the  knee  joint.  An  elastic  ex- 
tending apparatus  was  first  tried,  but  with- 
out any  effect.  The  author  now  substituted 
a  more  complex  and  solid  machinery,  sup- 
ported by  iron  plates,  which  acted  constantly 
on  the  diseased  joint  through  means  of  a 
screw  apparatus.  The  knee  joint  was  at 
the  same  time  nibbed  with  a  solution  of 
kali  hydriodin.  in  gpiritus  vtpemtt .,  and  firmly 
supported  with  a  bandage.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  was  most  successful.  In  six 
weeks  the  patient  was  able  to  place  his  foot 
on  the  ground,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  months  all  symptoms  of  anchylosis 
were  removed. 


PUERPERAL  FEVER, 

AS  IT  OCCURRED  IN  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
OF  VIENNA  IIURINO  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 
OF  1834. 

Dr.  E.  Martin,  of  Jena,  has  published, 
under  the  above  title,  a  rennm/  of  about  00 
cases  which  he  observed  at  the  great  hospi- 
tal of  Vienna.  It  will  Ire  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing abridgment,  that  puerperal  fever 
differs  little  in  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
states,  either  with  respect  to  its  symptoms,  its 
march,  or  its  pathological  phenomena,  from 
what  we  find  it  in  our  own  country ;  it  is, 
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however,  always  useful  to  confirm  the  re- 
sults at  which  we  have  arrived  ourselves, by 
the  observations  made  in  other  countries. 

Women  who,  during  the  time  of  their 
pregnancy,  suffer  from  headach,  loss  of 
sleep,  bunting  sensations  in  the  abdomen, 
diarrhoea,  &c.,  are  generally  attacked  in  the 
first  few  days  aftrr  delivery  with  general 
uneasiness  and  oppression,  sometime;*  joined 
by  febrile  symptoms;  the  secretion  of  milk, 
however,  and  the  lochia,  as  yet  remain  un- 
altered. The  appetite  is  lost,  the  tougue 
covered  with  a  white  fur,  the  pulse  small 
and  frequent,  seldom  full  and  hard,  the  skin 
sometimes  dry,  sometimes  bathed  in  profuse 
sweat.  Even  at  this  early  period  the  posi- 
tion of  the  woman  and  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  are  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  general  symptoms  just  enume- 
rated arc  soon  joined  by  signs  of  a  local 
affection,  most  frequently  consisting  in  pain 
of  the  abdomen,  or  tenderness  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  hypogastric  region,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  uterus ;  the  limbs  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  pain,  and  their  integuments 
either  slightly  red  ortumified  without  change 
of  colour.  In  some  cases  the  disease  com- 
mences suddenly,  with  violent  delirium, 
cries,  fever,  &c,  (  mamiapuerp€rulu\  or  with 
convulsions ;  as  it  advances  diarrhoea  sets 
in,  with  excessive  purging  of  yellowish 
slimy  fluid,  uud  vomiting  of  bilious  matter ; 
iu  other  cases  violent  flooding  appears,  ex- 
coriations of  the  nipple  and  external  genital 
organ,  tumours  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum, 
aud  violent  rigors,  followed  by  profuse 
sweating,  with  a  peculiar  purifonn  expec- 
toration. This  violent  attack  often  cuts  off 
the  putient  within  u  few  days,  by  paralysing 
some  of  the  principal  viscera,  or  from  ex- 
haustion; in  those  wlm  survive,  the  febrile 
symptoms  acquire  fresh  intcusity  with  the 
local  affection;  the  lochia  are  suspended, 
and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  which  is  kept  up  by  vomit- 
ing, purging,  and  profuse  sweating;  the 
tongue  is  now  foul,  cracked ;  the  right  hy- 
pocondrium  becomes  painful,  and  jaundice 
makes  its  appearance.  Hut  a  small  number 
of  patients  survive  this  second  stage.  Iu 
those  who  cscupc  it  we  observe  an  uppureiit 
crisis,  consisting  of  diarrhoea,  perspirations, 
sedimentary  urine,  abscesses,  ulcerations, 
&c.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  followed 
by  no  real  improvement,  and  the  patient 
soon  sinks  under  a  fresh  local  affection.  The 
excretions  are  now  involuntary,  tympanitis 
sets  in,  the  sweat  is  cold  and  clammy,  the 
respiration  becomes  rattling  mid  unequal, 
and  life  terminates  often  without  a  struggle. 
A  few  patients  die  at  the  end  of  the  second 
or  third  month,  through  sudden  effusion  into 
some  important  organ,  or  woru  out  by  hectic 
fever.  A  very  small  number  of  patients  re- 
cover completely,  this  fortunate  termina- 
tion being  remarked  chielly  in  women  who 


are  attacked  with  formations  of  purulent 
matter  in  the  lower  extremities,  which  con- 
tinue  to  discharge  a  quantity  of  yellowish 
fluid  pus,  while  the  reproductive  organs  gra- 
dually recover  their  normal  character. 

Ta«  morbid  ttppcuni*cfu  of  persons  who 
die  from  this  disease  may  Ins  enumerated  as 

follows : — 

**  The  dead  body  emits  n  peculiar  smell, 
like  that  of  sour  milk  ;  the  countenance  is 
generally  calm,  uud  lieam  the  slump  of 
apathy  ;  the  colour  of  the  skiu  is  white,  or 
yellowish,  or,  most  commonly, a  grey-white. 
It  is  a  peculiar  circumstance,  that  decom- 
position takes  place  more  quickly  in  the 
iutemnl  tissues  than  iu  the  external.  Thus, 
marks  of  putrefaction  are  found  in  the  lungs, 
intestinal  canal,  liver,  spleen,  &c,  within 
8  or  IS  hours  after  death,  while  the  body, 
externally,  looks  quite  fresh.  On  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cranium,  generally  in  the 
frontal  and  parietal  regions,  we  observe,  in 
Ute  majority  of  esses,  a  layer  of  osseous 
matter,  from  one- tenth  to  two  Hues  thick, 
separated  from  the  lamiua  vitaca,  aud 
which  is  evidently  of  recent  formation,  from 
its  softened  and  injected  appearance." 

This  exudation  is  regarded  iu  Vieuua  as 
being  peculiar  to  puerperal  fever;  the  au- 
thor, however,  assures  us,  that  he  failed  to 
discover  it  iu  two  cases,  ami  consider*  it 
as  rather  produced  some  time  before  the 
actuul  development  of  the  disease,  by  the 
tendency  which  exists  in  the  constitution  of 
puerperal  women  to  the  secretion  of  plastic 
matter  in  certain  cavities. 

The  dura  mater  is  ofteu  injected,  aud 
underneath  is  frequently  found  an  effusion 
of  yellowish  pasty  lymph,  sometimes  a 
senilis  effusiou,  vurying  in  quantity  from 
1  dr.  to  S  oz.  In  one  case  the  author  saw 
an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  interior  surface 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  in  another,  a 
quantity  of  purulent  exudation  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater 
frequently  appear  thickened  and  injected  ; 
the  plexus  choroides  sonicl'tiiies  pale,  some- 
times injected;  the  ventricles  frequently 
dilated  with  clear  or  yellowish  serosity; 
the  cerebral  substance  itself  is  commonly 
soft,  infiltrated  with  serum,  but  in  some 
cases  more  firm  and  rich  in  blood  than  is 
usual. 

In  two  cuses  the  author  found  the  left 
parotid  glaud  tumefied,  mid  containing  a 
number  of  cellules  filled  with  a  thick  yellow 
purulent  fluid,  commuuicating  through  a 
sinus  into  the  submaxillary  glaud.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  is  often 
red,  tumid,  and  covered  with  a  grey-red ish 
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apoplexy,"  but  which  has  been,  he  says, 
ordinarily  confounded  with  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance. He  gives  the  following  account 
©fit:— 

"  This  disease  sometimes  attacks  women 
during  the  last  months  of  pregimncy,  during 
labour,  or  after  delivery,  and  is  of  a  very 
fatal  nature;  it  commences  by  a  kind  of 
epileptic  attack.    The  lips,  jaws,  eyes,  feet, 
and  hands  are  seised  with  convulsive  move- 
ments ;  the  blood  is  determined  towards  the 
head ;  the  face  becomes  swollen  and  livid ; 
the  tongue  gets  black,  and  so  tumefied  that 
the  month  is  too  smiill  to  contain  it;  n 
bloody  froth  is  expelled  from  the  month  by 
I  he  effort*  of  respiration,  which  becomes 
pouting  and  irregular ;  the  diuigcr  of  suflo- 
cation  seems  imminent;  the  pnlsc  is  gene- 
rally smalt  and  frequent.    When  this  terri- 
ble paroxysm  has  continued  for  about  five 
or  ten  minutes,  the  convulsive  movements 
cease;  the  tumefaction  and  lividity  of  the 
face  and  tongue  disappear ;  respiration  be- 
comes stertorous ;  the  limbs  remain  motion- 
h*s  mid  paralysed ;   the  senses    lost*    nil 
power  of  notion,  as  in  epilepsy;  and  the 
patient  falls  into  an  apoplectic  state.    This 
latter  continues  from  ten  to  20  minutes ;  it 
ceases  at  length ;  and  when  the  disease  is 
recent,  the  patient  awakes,  as  it  were,  from 
a  deep  sleep,  recovers  her  voice,  movement, 
and  intelligence.     However,  in   proportion 
as  thn  fits  liecomc  more  frequent,  the  senses 
an*  rratvcml   imperfectly,  and  sometimes 
the  woman  remains  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  state  of  coma-vigil,  opening  the  eyes 
when  spoken  to,  but  unable  to  answer.  Such 
is  the  first  period  of  the  disease,  character- 
ised by  three  successive  phenomena,— epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy,  and  tranquillity.  The  calm, 
unfortunately,  is  only  for  a  time ;  the  con- 
vulsions re-appear,  with  the  characters  al- 
ready described,  and,  having  continued  for 
an  uncertain  time,  terminates  in  apoplexy, 
as  before.    Thn  disease  now  advances  ra- 
pidly.    The  apoplectic  symptoms  are  no 
longer  followed  by  tranquillity,  but  replaced 
by  an  epileptic  attack,  and  these  two  prin- 
ciple phenomena  succeed  one  another  with- 
out any  interval  of  repose. 

"  The  second  period  has  now  arrived,  and 
is  characterized  by  an  interchange  of  apo- 
plexy and  epilepsy. 

"  Finally  :  after  a  violent  fit  of  convulsions, 
or  even  when  the.  convulsive  movements 
present  little  intensity,  the  woman  fulls  into 
a  |  ermanent  state  of  apoplexy,  whirh  ter- 
minates in  death,  after  one  or  two  more 
days. 

"  Tliis  constitutes  the  third  period  of  the 
disease.  Generally  speaking,  these  three 
periods  are  sufficiently  marked,  and  the  dis- 
ease terminates  fatally.  Sometimes,  how,- 
ever,  it  is  limited  to  lite  first  period ;  in  this 
case  we  amy  hope  to  obtain  a  cure  by  medi- 


cal aid,  without  having  recourse  to  surgica 
means.  The  author  has  seen  two  cases  of 
this  kind. 

"  In  a  few  cases  the  first  period  is  very 
short,  scarcely  observable,  and  the  affec- 
tion seems  to  begin  suddenly  with  the 
second. 

"  In  the  second  period,  if  the  child  re- 
main iu  the  uterus,  the  only  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  symptoms  is  extrac- 
tion of  the  foetus. 

"  In  the  third  stage  the  child  is  dead, 
and  even  when  removed  from  the  uterus  the 
apoplectic  symptoms  commonly  persevere, 
and  the  woman  dies. 

"  The  disease  of  which  we  now  speak 
depends  originally  on  irritation  of  the 
uterus.  We  have  observed  it  (says  the 
author)  most  frequently  in  women  arrived 
at  the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  when  the 
uterus  is  considerably  distended  by  the 
pressure  of  twins ;  besides, a  prompt  delivery 
is  the  only  means  of  arresting  its  progress. 
The  apoplectic  symptoms,  at  least  in  the 
begining,  depend  tin  irritation  of  the  brain, 
not  »n  compression,  as  is  proved  by  their 
nllenmtious  with  epilepsy,  mid  a  state  of 
calm ;  but  in  the  third  stage  the  brain  is 
actually  compressed. 

"  As  this  disease  has  hitherto  been  con* 
founded  with  ordinary  couvulsions,  so  com- 
mon in  hysterical  or  sensitive  women,  we 
are  not  able  to  determine  its  treatment  in  a 
fixed  or  positive  manner.    A  few  writers, 
who  assure  us  they  havo  aecn  it   during 
ordinary  lalionr,  when  the  neck  and  orifice 
of    the    uterus   are    dilated,    recommend 
artificial  extraction  of  the  foetus  after  every 
other  means  has  failed.    But  what  are  we 
to  do  when  the  disease  attacks  a  woman 
at  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  after  delivery  ? 
In  this  we  find  authors  completely  silent. 
M.  Amantia  once  attempted  extraction  of 
the  foetus  in  the  case  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Turris,  who  was  seined  during 
labour ;  but  unfortunately  both  mother  and 
child  perished,  and  Uio  surgeon  relapsed 
into  the  old  error  of  believing  this  affection 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  However,  the  great 
number  of   facts  we  now  possess    enable 
us  to  declare  that  uterine  apoplexy  is  not  so 
fatal  a  disease,  and  may  be  committed  suc- 
cessfully, even  before  delivery,  if  proper 
means  are  employed.  As  the  disease  depends 
on  irritation  communicated  from  the  uterus 
to  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,   wo 
must  direet  our  treatment  towards  these 
two    points   simultaneously.      Experience 
shows  the  disease  may  be  subdued  in  its 
first  stage  by  treatment  which  is  purely 
medical ;  that  in  the  second  stage,  unless 
the  uterine  irritation  be  allayed,  it  terminates 
in  death ;  but  that  the  irritation  commonly 
subsides  when  the  uterus  is  emptied  and 
restored  to  its  normal  volume.    If  this  lie 
done  in  the  first,  or  commencement  of  the 
second,  stage,   we  commonly   save   both 
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4.  In  the  skin ;  never  in  the  muscles,  fi- 
brous tissues,  or  bones. 

As  to  the  duration  of  puerperal  fever,  and 
its  several  periods,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  any 
certain  rules.  The  prodromes  often  com- 
mence during  pregnancy,  with  general  mal- 
aise, and  other  symptoms  already  noticed. 
In  a  few  days  after  delivery,  the  second 
stage  often  sets  in,  marked  by  congestion 
ami  irritation,  favor,  &c.  Then,  after  se- 
veral irregular  attacks  of  rigor,  follows 
the  third  stage,  consisting  (according  to  the 
author's  theory)  in  the  deposit  of  the  milky 
principle  in  the  form  of  a  purulent  fluid  or 
plastic  membranes.  This  stage  is  attended 
with  exhaustion,  torpor,  &c,  and  is  rapidly 
followed  by  the  fourth  stage  and  death,  es- 
pecially whenever  the  deposit  takes  place  in 
some  important  organ.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  deposit  is  laid  down  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  skin?  &c.,it  may  he  absorbed,  and 
the  case  terminate  fortunately.  Hut  it  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  author  through  his 
speculations. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  affec- 
tion are, 

1.  The  peculiar  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, which  presents  a  yel  lowish,  or  some- 
times a  deep  red  colour,  lite  eye-balls  are 
hollow,  surrounded  with  a  dark  circle. 

2.  Modification  of  the  mental  power,  con- 
sisting in  a  remarkable  apathy  and  lor|Mir, 
in  agitation  and  anxiety. 

5.  The  inex  plicable  exhaustion  into  which 
the  patient  falls  at  so  early  a  period. 

4.  The  irregular  and  violent  rigours. 

6.  The  serous  diarrhoea,  which  is  seldom 
or  never  absent. 

0.  The  local  affections,  seldom  of  a  nature 
purely  inflammatory,  viz. deposit  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  skin  (jtMr/rwMSjfi  albadolens), 
the  white  hard  tumefaction  of  the  integu- 
ments. 

7.  The  deposit  which  takes  place  in  the 
deeper-seated  cellular  tissues,  producing  la- 
cerating pains  like  those  of  rheumatism ;  af- 
fection of  the  peritoneum  is  in  general  easily 
recognised  by  the  sense  of  Auction  in  the  ab- 
domen, the  anxious  expression  of  the  face, 
i\c. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  when  ex- 
udation has  taken  place  in  the  pluera  or 
lungs.  The  author  thinks  he  has  observed 
in  these  cases  a  peculiar  smell  of  the  breath, 
like  that  of  rotten  hay.  Deposit  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  is  ascertained  with  still 
greater  difficulty.  Affection  of  the  veins  of 
the  extremities  is  shewn  by  tumefaction,  red- 
ness, inflammation,  and  suppuration.  The 
distinction  of  the  character  of  the  disease  is 
of  more  importance,  in  a  practical  view,  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  local  affections 
that  may  occur  during  its  course. 

The  author  distinguishes  three  principal 
forms, — 

1.  An  inflammatory,  in  which  the  morbid 
gecretion  already  spoken  of,  is  joined  by  ac- 


tual inflammation  of  the  affected  parts ;  here 
the  disease  runs  its  coarse  rapidly;  the  pain 
is  violent  and  constant. 

2.  A  nervous  form,  in  which  tho  morbid 
deposit  takes  place  suddenly,  and  without 
being  remarked,  while  the  physician's  atten- 
tion is  chiefly  directed  to  the  nervous  symp- 
toms. The  tendency  to  metastasis  in  this 
form  is  great. 

^  3.  The  putrid  form,  clutracterixed  by  a 
livid  red  colour  of  the  fare,  biting  heat  or 
profuse  sweat,  sudnuiina,  foul  stools,  small 
rapid  pulse,  &c,  terminating  in  putrefaction 
of  the  uterine  tissue.  In  this  form  the  de- 
posit is  generally  watery,  discoloured,  yel- 
lowish ;  the  course  of  the  disease  excessively 
rapid,  and  its  termination  fatal. 

The  prognosis  is  in  general  very  unfa- 
vourable, though  modified  according  to  tho 
fonn  which  the  disease  may  assume,  tho  site 
of  the  deposit,  ami  the  patient's  constitution. 

Deposit  in  the  cellular  tissue  presents 
the  most  favourable  prognosis.  The  infla- 
matory  form  is  less  mortal  than  the  putrid. 
Several  patients  attacked  witli  the  pure  ner- 
vous form,  and  mania  puerperalis,  recovered. 

It  is  ini|Missible  to  discover  any  real  crisis 
in  this  affection.  Kpisluxis  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  be  favourable ;  I  Hemorrhage  from 
the  uterus  seldom.  A  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
isting cause  is  of  greut  iiMsislanee  in  our 
prognosis*  Whenever  the  disease  seemed 
connected  with  some  antecedent  cause  or 
tendency,  it  was  always  more  fatal  than  when 
developed  under  some  occasional  cause,  such 
as  exposure  to  cold,  moral  excitement,  &c. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  astiology  is  very 
obscure.  Scmetimes  a  tendency  was  esta- 
blished during  pregnancy,  by  improper  food, 
mental  disorders,  or  irregular  menstruation. 
The  age  of  the  patients  varied  between  18 
and  28  years.  As  exciting  causes,  tho  author 
only  observed, exposure  to  cold,  meutal  pas- 
sions, and  grief,  though  it  is  well  established 
that  the  disease  is  frequently  produced  by 
injury  inflicted  during  delivery  on  the  repro- 
ductive orgaus. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  (he author  is 
forced  to  make  the  discouraging  avowal  that 
he  is  unacquainted  with  any  method  by  which 
we  cau  hope  to  save  even  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  cases.  He  has  seen  employed  with 
equal  want  of  success  the  antiphlogistic  me- 
thod ;  the  stimulating  method,  with  camphor, 
opium,  arnica,  &c. ;  ipecacuanha,  tartar  eme- 
tic, and  calomel;  and,  finally,  revulsives  of 
every  kind. — The  paper  of  Dr.  Martin  in 
published  in  the  Neuse  Zeitsch.  fur  (jcbur 
tokunde,  &c,  Vol.  ii.  No.  S.    Berlin,  1835. 


ON  UTERINE  APOPLEXY. 

Dr.  Gknnars,  of  Galbiati,  has  lately  de- 
scribed a  disease  which  he  calls  "  uterine 
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contrive,  to  get  clone  what  Dr.  Kidd  lind  not 
the  wit  to  insist  on  at  Oxford,  and  the  ge- 
neral practitioners  adopt  a  moro  becoming 
line  of  conduct.  (Cries  qf  •*  nercr"  "  never," 
amid  which  Dr.T.  M.  resumed  his  seat.) 

Dr.  Sicmond,  as  soon  as  the  uproar  had 
subsided,  begged  leave  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servation* on  what    bad  failed   from   J)r. 
Tonbridge  Mayo,  relating  to  the  late  elec- 
tion of  Fellows.    He  (Dr.  S.)  could  not 
help    remarking    that    any    pretension    to 
tikertdity  on  the  part  of  the  College  on  that 
occasion,  was  not  only  unjust  but  totally 
unfounded.     He  would  boldly  state  that 
the  College  had  selected  these  fifteen  indi- 
vidual because  they   *usi>cctcd  that  there 
was   not   an   independent  mid   respectable 
licentiate  who  would  accept  of  their  paltry 
rVHouship,  and  therefore  they  were  com- 
pelled either  to  take  the  grcutcr  part  of 
those  whom  they  did  select,  or  none  at  all. 
There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  many  of 
the  most   eminent  of  the  licentiates  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  Fellowship,  and 
fur  the  best  of  nil  reasons,  because  it  gave 
them  a  chance  of  obtaining  lucrative  situa- 
tions, which  were  on  I  y  bestowed  on  Fellows. 
(Hew,  hiutr.)     But  that  time  had  long  gone 
by,  and  he  believed  that  there  was  hardly  a 
licentiate    amongst    the   whole   body  who 
would    condescend    to    enter  the  College. 
(Crew  cheering.)    The  inarch  of  reform  was 
now  so  rapid,  that  even  the  most  blind  of 
the  monopolists  could  not  help  seeing  that 
their  end  was  fast  approaching,    and    he 
would   venture  to  say  that  even  in  a  few 
monthxy  their  doom  would  be  scaled.  (Con- 
tinued cheering.) 

The  health  of  "  The  Royal   College  of 
Surgeons"  having  been  drank  by  the  meet- 
ing,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
returned  thanks.    He  regretted  much,  that 
the  College,  of  which  he  formed  an  impor- 
tant integral  part,  had  it  not  in  (their  power 
to  give  any  testimony  of  liberal  principles, 
or  of  the  march  of  intellect.    Every  plan  of 
reform  which   had   been  proposed   by  nuy 
member  of  the  council,  wns  always  voted 
;is  imprttcticithle ;  and  he  must  admit  Unit  no 
change  of  the  laws  had  takeu  place  for  a 
great  many  years,  which  had  not  the  cfl'cct 
of  assisting  to  till  their  pockets.     His  opi- 
nion was,  that  the  constitution  of  the  College 
was  such,  and  the  personal  interests  of  toe 
governing  body  were  so  blended  with  its 
I'tvHent  stale,  that   it   was  impossible    to 
rsfnrm  it  without  doing  what  they  had  just 
done  to  the  old  dwelling  in   Lincoln's  Inn 
fields,  namely,  pulling  it  down  to  the  very 
foundation,  and  raising  a  new  erection  in  its 
place.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)    he  did  not 
believe,  however,  that  they  would  hate  the 
courage  to  do  this  themselves.   Like  Adam, 
when  he  first  In-held  Kve,  they  would  stand 
motionless,  unlill  Mr.  Warburton,  with  his 
New  University  hammer  came  to  break  to 
pieces  the  whole  concern. 


Mr.  Rinoirr  begged  to  propose  "The  Me- 
dical Students  of  Great  Britain."   True,  the 
students  and  the  worshipful  company  had 
not  pulled  together  lately,  but  he  hoped  that 
since  the  late  exposures  respecting  private 
examinations,  the  display  of  a  more  gene- 
rous feeling  towards  them,  on  the  part  of  the 
l>onrd  of  examiners,  \\  on  Id  change  the  strong 
iudignation  manifested  by  candidates,  into  a 
cord  ia  I  desire  to  become  licentiates.    He  aad 
his  learned  colleagues,  Messrs.  Hardy  and 
Wheeler,  had  received  a  sharp  reproof  on 
that  occasion,  and  they  now  saw  that  it  was 
good  policy  to  treat  the  students  like  gentle- 
men.   Indeed,  on  only  one  point  of  practice 
was  he  himself  any  longer  severe,  and  that 
wns  the  diagnosis  of  ovarinit  dropsy ;  but  the 
liability  even  of  surh  experienced  apothe- 
caries as  himself  to  mistake  pregnancy  for 
that  disease,  rendered  it  important  to  test 
students  closely  respecting  its  signs,  lest 
they  should  some  day  unfortunately  run  their 
trocnr  into  the  eye  of  a  foetus.  (I  lew,  henr.) 
He  should  hate  made  a  longer  speech  on 
this  occasion,  but  his  carriage  was  waiting 
to  take  him  to  the  baths  in  the  Westminster 
Uond,  where  he  was  performing  some  inter- 
esting experiments  oil  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  making  important  observa- 
tions, for  the  bcuctit  of  science,  on  bathers 
in  nnturnlibus,  which  he  would  one  day  give 
to  the  world,   if  adapted  for  publication. 
(  Ilettr,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of 
the  "  lloyal  Medical  and  Surgical  Society," 
when  a  |»crson  whose  nnme  we  could  not 
learn,  but  who  was  said  to  be  a  disappointed 
contributor  to  the  "  Transactions,"  objected 
to  the  toast, — a  step  which,  he  said,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  take  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  had  he  not  been  fully  assured 
that  his  opinion  and  sentiments  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
assembly.    It  would  be  recollected  by  many 
now  present,  that  the  Medical  anil  Surgical 
Society  was  instituted  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  me- 
dical science,  and  of  establishing  a  good  fel- 
lowship among  its  members.    At  that  ]>c- 
riod  the  College  of  Physicians  looked  upon 
it  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  and  it  was  indeed  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  Sir  Henry  Hal  ford 
and  his  more  active  agents  would  oppose  the 
new  establishment.     All  difficulties  were, 
however,  completely  overcome,  and  the  So- 
ciety published  as  many  importnut  papers  on 
medical  science  within  the  first  year  of  its 
establishment  as  the  whole  College  of  Phy- 
sicians had  done  during  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.    In  this  flourishing  condition 
the  Society  existed  for  about  fifteen  years, 
annually  publishing  two  volumes  of  " Tran- 
sactions," which  would  he  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  iudustry  and  fame  during  that  pe- 
riod.    But  soon  after  that  time,  more  espe- 
cially after  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Yellowly, 
a  contemptible  system  of  favouritism  and 
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mother  and  child;  at  a  later  period,  it  ii 
more  difficult  to  save  the  child ;  finally,  in 
the  third  stage  the  child  in  always  dead, 
and  the  mother's  life  is  in  the  most  imminent 
danger." 

Tito  following  is  llio  method  of  treatment 
which  the  author  employ* : — 

**  At  the  commencement  general  blcediug ; 
then  leeches  lo  the  temples  and  pubis.  The 
disease  doc*  not  depend  on  plethora,  and 
never  is  cut  short  by  mere  bleeding,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  diminish  the  mass  of  the 
blood  which  daring  the  second  stage  op- 
presses the  head  and  lungs.  Next  to  bleed- 
ing, bath*  are  the  most  eflicacious  means. 
In  the  two  case*  where  this  affection  ter- 
minated favourably  during  its  first  stage,  the 
principal  remedies  employed  were  baths 
and  venesection.  Should  this  disease  ad- 
vance in  spite  of  these  means,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  surgical  aid,  and  endeavour 
to  empty  the  uterus.  This  is  easily  done  if 
the  disease  declares  itself  during  labour; 
the  os  uteri  is  then  dilated  either  wholly  or 
partially,  or  is  at  least  3upplf ;  we  therefore 
find  little  difficulty  in  passing  the  hand  into 
the  uterus,  rupturing  the  membranes,  and 
extracting  the  child. 


ANNIVERSARY   DINNER 
or  THE 

WORSHIPFUL  APOTHECARIES. 

This  learned  company  has,  according  to 
annual  custom,  given  its  grand  dinner  to  a 
numerous  assembly  of  their  own  subordinate 
body,  ami  several  illustrious  members  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  ami  Surgeons. 
After  the  usual  toasts  had  been  given,  the 
learned  chairman  proposed  M  The  Uoyal 
College  of  Physicians,"  when — 

Dr.  Tun  bridge   Mayo,  (no  relation,  we 
believe,  to  the  eminent  physiologist,)  re- 
turned thanks.    Ho  observed,  that  humble 
and  unknown  as  he  was  in  the  college,  he 
was  proud  to  have  a  public  opportunity  of 
claiming  his  rights  of  Fellowship,  and  of 
returning  thank*  to  the  distinguished  iudi- 
\iduals  arouud    him  for    the    compliment 
which   they  had  just  paid  to  the  College. 
A  kindly  feeling,  and  a  just  understanding 
between  the    Fellows    of   the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pany which   he   had  now  the    honour   to 
address,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  primary 
consideration.    It  was  seldom  in  the  power, 
and   scarcely  ever  for    llio    interest,  of   n 
physician    to    recommend    an    apothecary, 
but  it  was  greatly  for  the  interest  of  the 
Fellow*  (hat  the  apothecaries  tdiould  lake 
every  opportunity,  more  particularly  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty  and  danger,  to  recommend 
the  council  of  the  physician.  He  was  aware 
that  Apothecaries  complain  that  many  phy- 


sicians endeavoured  to  displace  them,  and 
that  when  ouce  M.D.'s  got  a  footing  in  a 
family,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  them  oat 
again  (cheer*  and  laughter).    The  most  suc- 
cessful  mode  of  proceeding  was  that    of 
lowering  the  apothecary  as  a  man  of  r«/*e«- 
turn  amt  learning,  ami  suggesting  that  their 
prescript  iiHis  should   ho  neat  to  chemists' 
shops,  where  they  would  be  made  up  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  in  a  much  less  expensive 
form.    This  practice  had  always  bceu  re- 
probated   by   him    (Dr.  T.  M.)    (cheen), 
though  he  knew  that  it  had  been  counte- 
nanced by  a  certain  distinguished  individual, 
who  was  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  very 
top  of  the  profession.     It  was  with  feelings 
of  unfeigned  joy  that  he  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  alluding  to  the  late  liberal — he 
might  say  the  unpreccdciitedly  liberal  mea- 
sures— which    hud    been    adopted    by  the 
College,  of  admitting  into  their  body  no  If  ss 
than  fifteen  licentiates.    It  was  confidently 
hoped  that  this  generous  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Fellows  would  afford  the 
British  public  an  additional  proof  of  the 
liberality  ,disinterestedness,and  high-minded 
sentiments  of  the  President  and  Fellows. 
And,  much  to  their  credit  be  it  told,  that  in 
making  this  selection  they  had  pursued  a 
course  of  the  most  onde visiting  integrity. 
He  could  with  truth  aver,  that  no  favoritism 
had  been  indulged  in,  and  that  most  of  the 
individuals  chosen  had  no  pretensions  what- 
ever  to    the   honour,   but   were   selected 
entirely   from    feeliugs   of  liberality    and 
generosity.    They  were  anxious,  indeed,  to 
convince  the  public,  that  individuals  from 
every  grade  in  society,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived the  minimum  of  instruction  in  mo- 
rality and  the  dead  luiiguugcs,  were  not 
thought  unworthy  of  the  richest  honours 
which  cou hi  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
College.  (Ureal  applause.)    They  had  even 
elevated  to  the  Fellowship  two  nten-mid- 
wive$t  a  circumstance  which  was  quite  novel 
in  the  history  of  the  College,  and  they  had 
likewise,  from  very  obvious  reasons,  elected 
a  "  mad-doctor."  (Laughter.)    He  begged 
again  to  express  his  deep  sense  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  apothecaries  and  all  general 
pnutitiouers,  drinking  the    health  of   the 
College    on    the     present   aud    all   future 
occasions;    it  was,  indeed,  part   of   their 
duty  to  do  so ;  in  fact,  they  were  invited  to 
professional  dinners  fur  the  very  purpose  of 
proving  to  the  public,  by  such  marks  of 
honour,  their  seiiBe  of  the  constant  propriety 
of  conduct  manifested  by  the  Colleges  to 
their  inferiors  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
profession.    There  was    one    occiisiou    on 
which  this  duty  had  been  neglected,     lie 
alluded    to    the  great   dinner  of   medical 
practitioner*  la*t  year  at  Oxford.    On  that 
occasion  the  Colleges  were  declined  to  be 
drunk;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  a  more 
select    party    would  meet   at    Manchester 
shortly,  and  that  Dr.  Holme  would  there 
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professor  or  general  pathology  in  the 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


•.— COMB  ATI  VKNKSS. 

Gentlemen: — Thin  was  named  by  Gall 
the  organ  of  courage ;  it  is  placed  at  the 
lateral  part*  of  the  head,  a  little  posteriorly, 
ami  is  continuous  with  another  organ,  deno- 
minated destructiveness.  Gall  united  these 
two  organs  into  one,  and  considered  all  this 
portion  of  the  head  above  the  auditory  canal 
as  the  organ  of  courage,  of  strife,  of  quarrel, 
without  any  distinction.  However,  others 
have  made  a  distinction,  and  remarked,  that 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  region,  indi- 
cated by  the  number  6,  corresponds  more 
particularly  with  courage,  which  they  define 
in  the  following  manner: — 

Courage  is  a  tendency  to  oppose  all  re- 
sistance,— to  redouble  our  efforts  when  ob- 
stacles arc  thrown  iu  our  way.  When  the 
organ  is  powerful,  it  manifests  itself  by  a 
tendency  to  the  development  of  action  in 
proportion  to  the  obstacle,  and  by  proofs 
that  the  individual  is  not  easily  discourage  I. 
This  impulse  is  kept  up  and  acts  constantly 
on  the  character,  furnishing  a  fund  of  con- 
tradiction and  opposition, which  perpetually 
•hows  itself  more  or  less.  It  is  not  the 
angry  impulse  of  the  moment, — a  passing 
storm, — but  an  habitual,  sustained  bravery, 
which  is  ever  ready  to  meet  danger,  which 
looks  on  it  without  fear  or  apprehension, 
and  only  draws  new  courage  from  the  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  it. 

Such  in  the  definition  of  the  family  which 
we  an*  now  considering;  a  definition,  us 
you  will  see,  which  is  very  ditVcrcnt  from 
that  of  detlnutirene**.  When  this  faculty  is 
very  much  developed,  it  may  inspire  a  love 
of  dispute  and  contention ;  but  in  those 
eases  you  will  find  it  is  not  combined  with 
elevated  sentiments  or  the  instinctive  affec- 
tion*, fur  litem*  different  qualities  have  the 
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power  of  neutralizing,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  action  of  combat  iveness  and  destructive- 
ness. This  is  a  point  of  which  you  should 
never  lose  sight,  for  an  individual  who 
possesses  these  different  organs  may  be 
guided  successively  by  their  influence; 
sometimes  governed  by  one,  sometimes  car- 
ried away  by  the  other ;  or  moderating  one 
another,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  ob- 
serve this  every  day  in  society,  under  the 
influence  of  education,  experience,  or  what 
is  called  worldly  usage;  oti  the  contrary,  it 
does  not  exist  in  savage  life,  where  man 
abandons  himself,  without  reserve,  to  his 
first  impulse.  Finally,  these  phenomena  are 
equally  absent  in  animals,  who  are  invari- 
ably guided  by  impulse,  unless  some  extra- 
neous force  withdraws  them  from  its  power. 

In  the  brute  creation,  the  organ  is  not 
perfectly  distinguishable  destructiveness, 
because  the  animal  is  unable  to  explain  the 
motives  of  his  actions.  However,  even  in 
certain  animals  who  are  not  compelled  to 
destroy  their  fellow  creatures  for  their  sup- 
|M»rt,  we  meet  with  a  certain  tendency  to 
passion,  and  sometimes  true  courage,  as  in 
the  bull,  for  example,  the  horse,  the  cock, 
&c.  In  these  animals  the  organ,  according 
to  some  phrenologists,  is  evidently  situated 
near  the  superior  part  of  the  auditory  canal, 
a  little  behind. 

Example*. — Th  is  organ  is  constantly  found 
in  the  heads  of  generals  remarkable  for  their 
valour,  disregard  of  danger,  and  for  the 
pleasure  with  which  they  sometimes  expose 
themselves  to  it.  The  head  of  General  La- 
marque  fumishes  an  excellent  example  of 
this;  see  how  broad  it  is  here.  The  mask 
of  General  Foy  presents  the  same  disposi- 
tion. You  will  find  a  similar  organisation 
in  the  head  of  Georoe  Cadoupel,  who  was 
extremely  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of 
his  courage.  Take  this  head,  and  draw  a 
line  from  one  auditory  foramen  to  the  other 
o%er  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  posterior  segmcut  predominates 
over  the  anterior.  For  greater  certainty,  if 
yon  draw  a  second  line  round  the  forehead, 
from  one  ear  to  another,  and  compare  it 
with  another  passing  round  the  occiput,  you 
will  remark  how  the  latter  is  much  more 
extensive    than  the  former,  a  fact  which 
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jobbing  commenced,  gome  very  unfit  Indivi- 
dual* being  elected  on  the  council,  and  into 
the  other  offices  of  the  Society.  Important 
papers  were  rejected  by  these  persona,  be- 
cause they  did  not  happen  to  reach  their  un- 
hallowed hands  through  the  proper  channel ; 
and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  were 
guilty  of  using  their  other  powers  for  selfish 
purposes,  and  every  means  were  adopted  to 
prevent  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  whereby  the  corrupt  doings  would 
have  been  exposed  and  reformed.  They 
refused  to  one  journal,  whilst  mother  jour- 
nal obtained  surreptitiously,  through  the 
clandestine  aid  of  the  secretary,  the  original 
papers,  which  were  read  before  the  Society, 
in  order  that  such  extracts  might  be  made 
from  them  as  they  conceited  might  answer 
their  dishonourable  ends,  (iirrnt  xnrpriar 
tmd  uproar.)  After  the  Chairman  hml  ob- 
tained sileuce,  Sir  Heury  lialford's  health 
was  drunk,  and  a  few  toasts,  some  of  which 
were  rather  of  an  amorous  complexion,  were 
afterwards  proposed,  and  the  company  retired 
at  an  early  hour. 


UNION  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  AND 
THE  EASTERN  PROVINCIAL  AS- 
SOCIATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
Sir  : — As  the  Bath  CounciI,and,  probably, 
several  of  the  other  local  Councils  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Associa- 
tion, have  forwarded  to  you  their  resolutions 
respecting  the  proposed  connection  with  the 
Eastern  Society.  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  Bristol  Council  as 
a  document  of  reference  on  this  subject.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Wm.  IIetmncj. 

Bristol,  August  1st,  1836. 

PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  member*  of  the  Bristol  Council  Imve 
taken  into  consideration  the  proposed  con- 
nection between  the  Eastern  Society  and  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Associa- 
tion, and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  at  direct 
variance  with  the  great  principle  of  the 
Association,  and  destructive  of  that  unity 
of  design  and  operation  so  essential  to  its 
efficiency ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  would  tend 
to  embarrass,  without  proportionnbly  bene- 
fitting, the  general  arrangements  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  Council  arc  not  aware  of  any  peculiar 
advantages  attending  a  partial  connection, 
that  would  not  be  better  attained  by  the 
complete  junction.  It  has  been  urged, 
indeed,  Unit  the  Association  is  becoming 
"too  numerous/'  and  the  duties,  conse- 
quently devolving,  too  heavy  to  be  discharg- 
ed by  our  honorary  and  excellentSecretaries. 


can  be  regarded  as  an  evil,— every  addition 
of  a  name  to  the  list  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  hail  as  an  accession  of  strength 
and  respectability,  and  indicative  of  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  Association. 

But,  admitting  the  validity  of  the  objec- 
tion, it  is  quite  obvious,  thut  the  proposed 
connection  would  contpl irate,  rather  than 
simplify,  the  alfairs  of  the  A*S4icialioii, 
rendering  necessury  separate  IhmiLs,  ac- 
counts, ic;  whereas,  on  the  other  luutd, 
were  the  Association  so  fortunate  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  provinces,  (by  no 
means  a  problematical  supposition,)  it  is 
presumed  that  our  Secretaries,  under  the 
present  constitution,  would  bo  found  equal 
to  such  augmented  duties. 

Consideration*  of  economy,  and  still  more 
a  regard  to  the  strict  maintenance  of  thai 
harmony  which  has  hitherto  characterised 
all    the   proceed ings  of  the    Society,  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter  arrangement. 
It  may  not    have  occured,   even    to    the 
members  of  the  Council,  that  by  the  terms 
actually  suggested,  (two-thirds  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  Eastern  Society  being  paid 
into  the  general  Treasury,)  the  remaining 
one-third, that  is,  one  hundred  in  every  three 
hundred    pounds,  may   l»e  considered   as 
virtually  lost  to  the  Association;  and,  more- 
over, that  confusion  would  be  liable  to  arise 
from    the  introduction  of   two  classes  of 
members  with  different  rates  and  subscrip- 
tion. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions, 
the  Council  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  au 
absolute  union;  and   are  conviuced   that, 
unless  such  junction  be  effected,  the  general 
interests  of  the  Association  will  be  better 
promoted  by  its  rouiaiiiing,  as  heretofore, 
a  distinct  and  independent  Society.    At  the 
same  time,  the  Council  are  anxious  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  so  large  and  influential  a 
body  of  Practitiouers ;  should,  therefore, 
our  Eastern  Brethren,  upon  reconsideration, 
be  disposed  to  adopt  the  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  quest  ion,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  sentiment*  so  generally  entertained 
and  expressed  by  the  several  local  Councils, 
join  our  ranks  as  common  members  of  one 
Association,  we  shall  l>e  most  happy  to  hold 
out  the  right-hand  of  fellowship. 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

Wm.  Hktmng. 
Bristol,  lSUi  of  July,  1830. 


The  Council  cannot  imagine  that  numbers  (author. 


CORRESPONDENT. 

The  publication  of  the  letter  of  A  Man- 
chrntcr  Surgeon,  would  answer  no  good  pur- 
pose at  the  present  time.  The  inanity  of 
such  a  creature  renders  him  harmless ;  but 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  Council  who 
sanctioned  the  reading  of  a  re|mrt  contain- 
ing so  many  falsehoods  7  We  should  like  to 
know  who  are  the  parties  by  whom  it  was 
approved,  before  it  was  read  by  the  silly 
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•.— COMBATIVRNKSS. 

Gentlemen: — This  was  named  by  Gall 
the  organ  of  courage ;  it  is  placed  at  the 
lateral  part*  of  the  head,  a  little  posteriorly, 
and  is  continuous  with  another  organ,  deno- 
minated destructiveness.  Gall  united  these 
two  organs  into  one,  and  considered  all  this 
portion  of  the  head  above  the  auditory  canal 
as  the  organ  of  courage,  of  strife,  of  quarrel, 
without  any  distinction.  I lowcvcr,  other* 
have  made  a  distinction,  and  remarked,  that 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  region,  indi- 
cated by  the  number  6,  corresponds  more 
particularly  with  courage,  which  th«*y  define 
in  the  following  manner: — 

Courage  is  a  tendency  to  oppose  all  re- 
sistance,— to  redouble  oar  efforts  when  ob- 
stacles are  thrown  in  our  way.  When  the 
organ  is  powerful,  it  manifests  itself  by  a 
tendency  to  the  development  of  action  in 
proportion  to  the  obstarle,  ami  by  proofs 
that  the  individual  is  not  easily  discouraged. 
This  impulse  is  kept  up  and  acts  constantly 
on  the  character,  furnishing  a  fund  of  con- 
tradiction and  opposition,  which  perpetually 
shows  itself  more  or  less.  It  is  not  the 
angry  impulse  of  the  moment, — a  passing 
storm,— but  an  habitual,  sustained  bravery, 
which  is  ever  ready  to  meet  danger,  which 
looks  tm  it  without  fear  or  apprehension, 
and  only  draws  new  courage  from  the  ol>- 
stacles  opposed  to  it. 

Much  h»  the  definition  of  I  be  family  which 
we  are  now  considering;  a  rt«'ftt%t f t«»rt,  mm 
you  will  see,  which  is  very  different  from 
that  of  dntrwctirentxM.  When  t h is  far u 1 1 y  is 
very  much  developed,  it  may  inspire  a  love 
of  dispute  and  contention  ;  but  in  those 
eases  you  will  find  it  is  not  combined  with 
elevated  sentiments  or  the  instinctive  affec- 
tmmi,  for  these  d liferent  qualities  have  the 

No.  fffft. 


power  of  neutral  bring,  to  n  certain  degree, 
(he  action  of  combat  ivniicss and  deslrtictlve- 
ness.  This  is  a  point  of  which  you  should 
never  lose  sight,  for  an  individual  who 
possesses  these  different  organs  may  be 
guided  successively  by  their  influence; 
sometimes  governed  by  one,  sometimes  car- 
ried away  by  the  other ;  or  moderating  one 
another,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  ob- 
serve, this  every  day  in  society,  under  the 
influence  of  education,  experience,  or  what 
is  called  worldly  usage ;  on  the  contrary,  It 
docs  not  exist  in  savage  life,  where  man 
abandons  himself,  without  r9i»erv9f  to  his 
first  impulse.  Finally,  these  phenomena  nrti 
equally  absent  in  animals,  who  are  Invari- 
ably guided  by  impulse,  unless  some  extra- 
neous force  withdraws  them  from  its  power. 

In  the  brute  creation,  the  organ  Js  not 
perfectly  distingnishable  destrnetiveness, 
because  the  animal  is  unable  to  explain  the 
motives  of  his  actions.  However,  even  In 
certain  animals  who  are  not  compelled  to 
destroy  their  fellow  creatures  for  their  sop- 
port,  we  meet  with  a  certain  tendency  to 
passion,  ami  sometimes  true  courage,  as  Jn 
the  bull,  for  example,  the  horse,  the  cock, 
ftc.  In  these  animals  the  organ,  according 
to  some  phrenologists,  is  evidently  situated 
near  the  superior  part  tA  the  auditory  canal, 
a  little  behind. 

ErttMfU*. — This  organ  is  constantly  found 
in  the  heads  of  generals  remarkable  for  their 
valour,  disregard  of  danger,  and  for  the 
pleasure  with  which  they  sometimes  expose 
themselves  to  it.  The  head  of  General  La- 
ma son  p.  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of 
this;  see  how  broad  it  is  here.  The  mask 
of  General  Foy  presents  the  same  rift  posi- 
tion. Von  will  find  a  similar  organization 
in  the  head  of  ftrouor.  Caootiopi  ,  who  was 
extremely  remarkable  for  (he  firmness  of 
Ins  courage.  Take  tins  head,  and  draw  a 
hue  from  one  auditory  foramen  to  the  other 
«»ver  the  tumiMil  of  Ihe  head,  and  you  w>ll 
find  (bat  the  posterior  segment  predominates 
over  the  anterior.  For  greater  certainly,  if 
you  draw  a  second  line  round  the  forehead, 
from  one  ear  to  another,  and  compare  it 
with  another  passing  round  the  occiput,  you 
will  remark  how  the  latter  is  much  more 
extensive    than   the   former,  a  fact   which 
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proves  that  the  instincts  exceed  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  dominate  them.      ThU 
disposition  is  alto  very  remarkably  seen  iu 
the  head  of  Tiikorink  de  Mk.ricourt.    A 
person  muy  evince  n  great  deal  of  courage 
in  consequence  of  rcflcction,from  the  impulse 
of  some  oilier  organ,  self-love,  for  example, 
or  pride  ;  but  this  in  done  in  spile  of  mil  hit, 
ns  it  were.   Jit  cases  of  thin  kind  we  observe 
n  different  kiud  of  organization;  but  you 
can  uiidcrstiiud  it  without  my  presenting 
you  examples.    The  organ  of  courage  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  actions  of  life :  there  is 
a  military  courage,  a  civil  courage,  courage 
in  the  various  enterprises  we  may  under- 
take ;  in  philosophical,  theological,  or  poli- 
tical disputes.     Look  hero,  ut  the  head  of 
Casimir  Perrier,  a  man  remarkable  for  the 
union  of  courage  with  firmness :  the  region 
of  the  skull  we  now  study  is  very  highly 
developed  in  that  statesman.    Here,  again, 
is  the  head  of  the  Abbe  Greooire,  who  was 
celebrated  for  the  possession  of  several  ele- 
vated qualities,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  civil 
courage  and  firmness.    Look,  now,  at  the 
head  of  Benjamin  Constant;  you  see  what 
a  distance  there  is  between  the  ears ;  or, 
take  that  of  Mackenzie,  a  traveller  full  of 
courage;  remark  how  this  organ,  with  seve- 
ral others,  is  fully  developed.    The  organ  of 
generativeness  is  small,  and  the  conduct  of 
this  individual  wnseun  tly  conformable  with 
the  organization  of  his  bruin.     Here,  again, 
are  examples  of  a  different  kiud ;  look  at 
the  depression  which  exists  over  the  organ 
of  courage  in  the  head  of  this  mathemati- 
cian and  geometer. 

The  examples  of  want  of  courage,  or 
weakness  in  the  organ,  are  so  numerous 
that  we  could  readily  assemble  a  great 
number:  it  is  the  rarity  of  the  faculty 
which  makes  it  so  valuable  in  man  ;  hence 
we  look  up  with  such  admiration  and 
respect  to  the  individual  who  braves  danger 
without  hesitation,  and  looks  on  death  with 
an  untroubled  eye.  We  all  possess  this 
organ,  but  uccording  to  its  degree  of  deve- 
lopment it  is  more  or  less  easily  brought 
into  action ;  exercise  has  also  its  degree  of 
influence,  fer  it  is  certain  that  the  soldier 
who  is  daily  exposed  to  an  enemies'  fire 
during  a  campaign,  is  much  less  careful  of 
his  life  than  wheu  shut  up  in  a  gurrisou. 
The  habit  of  managing  a  weapon,  also, 
engenders  the  desire  of  employing  it,  and 
in  this  manner  duels  become  more  frequent 
among  certain  classes  of  society  than 
others. 

0.  Destrijctiveness. 

The  organ  of  destructivcuess,  or  a  ten- 
dency to  destruction, (J am.,  a:i  I  said  before, 
confounded  with  the  preceding  oue,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  animals  in  general 
are  influenced  by  u  principle  of  destruction, 
which,  from  the  zoophyte  up  to  man,  is 
necessary  for  his  very  existence.  Hence  I 
think  we  should  employ  a  more  general  ex- 


pression than  that  of  destruction,  to  design 
the  primitive  impulse. 

This  organ  is  the  mass,  situated  prin- 
cipally at  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  bra  iu,  which  iustigates  animals  to 
the  accomplishment  of  acts  necessary  for 
their  sustenance,  amongst  which  destruction 
forms  a  principal  feature. 

Phrenologists  place  this  faculty  in  an 
obloiig  e ire ii involution,  lying  horizontally 
just  above  the  ear,  in  front  of  courage,  aud 
behind  the  organ  of  alimentation.  Thus,  it 
enlarges  the  skull  close  above  the  ear  on 
either  side,  and  is  very  easily  discovered 
when  well  developed.  All  carnivorous 
animals  are  forced  to  destroy,  for  their  own 
individual  existence  depends  on  the  lifo  of 
which  they  deprive  others.  The  class  of 
carnivorous  animals  is  very  extensive  ;  man 
is  omnivorous,  and  consequently  carnivorous 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  herbivorous 
animals  may  be  considered  as  living  by  the 
destruction  of  plants:  thus  all  animated 
nature  is  a  continued  scene  of  destruction, 
and  we  are  naturally  led  to  look  for  an 
organ  which  directs  and  governs  this  uni- 
versal impulse. 

Destructiveness  is  executed  with  more  or 
less  violeuce  and  impetuosity,  according  to 
the  degree  of  obstacle  the  animal  meets  with. 
Thus,  in  fishes,  who  are  never  called  on  to 
attack  mi  enemy  with  passion,  the  orgau  of 
destructiveness  exists,  but  it  acts  feebly. 
In  the  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  and  other  car- 
nivorous animals,  who  are  often  obliged  to 
attack  animals  of  superior  strength,  and 
endowed  with  sufficient  instinct  to  resist 
them,  this  faculty  is  exceedingly  developed 
and  active ;  it  excites  a  degree  of  passion 
which  augmeuts  the  energy  and  activity  of 
the  musculur  system,  aids  the  cunning 
which  these  animals  employ,  and  enables 
them  generally  to  overthrow  animals  possess- 
ing a  much  greater  degree  of  force  than 
themselves. 

This  organ  exists  equally  in  man;  you 
may  see  it  here  on  the  mapped  cast,  just 
above  the  auditory  foramen.  The  elougated 
convolution  iu  which  it  resides  is  more  or 
less  prominent,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  instinct.  M.  Vimont  remarks  that  when 
(he  uuiiuarH  brain  is  elongated  in  form,  the 
organ  isueververy  prominent,  but  its  length 
is  considerable.  This  organ  was  discovered 
by  comparing  the  heads  of  carnivorous 
animals  with  those  of  herbivorous  ones,  for, 
in  general,  the  carnivorous  tribes  present  a 
much  greater  development  of  this  region 
than  the  herbivorous. 

Prhuitire  \m\ml%c  aud  applictttfan*. — Tf  it 
be  true  that  this  organ  is  primitively  des- 
tined to  satisfy  the  wants  of  nutrition,  wo 
can  understand  why  it  is  not  always  predo- 
minant in  uinii,  although  it  exists  constantly, 
for  unless  the  faculty  has  beeu  exercised, 
we  seldom  observe  any  trace  of  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  it  may  be  so  completely  masked 
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by  other  organs  as  to  disappear  altogether : 
hence  Gall  and  Spor/iikim  were  not  in- 
clined to  admit  its  existence,  except  in 
rases  where  the  tendency  was  manifest ; 
but  it  certainly  exist*  in  nil  men,  although 
not  to  the  degree  of  extent  advanced  by 
some  writers. 

The  volume  of  this  organ  presents  great 
varieties ;  in  some  nations  we  find  it  but 
very  slightly  marked,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Hindoos,  who  live  exclusively  on  vegetable 
food.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  prominent  in 
the  savage  tribes,  who  support  themselves 
almost  exclusively  by  the  chase ;  all  phre- 
nologists are  agreed  in  thinking  that  des- 
trnctivenoRS  forms  the  principle  element  of 
the  love  for  the  chase,  and  lieiue  we  see 
retired  warriors  replacing  the  destruction 
of  the  human  nice  by  that  of  the  brute 
creation. 

Destructivcness,  like  courage,  Is  appli- 
cable to  all  our  actions,  supplying  the  sti- 
mulus of  passion,  which  is  moderated  by 
circumspection,  and  all  the  more  elevated 
sentiments.  When  highly  developed  in  man 
it  impels  him  to  destroy  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  destruction,  and  this  tendency  ex- 
ercises itself  more  on  inanimate  beings.  The 
devastation  of  property,  the  destruction  of 
goods  and  chattels,  lmvo  ever  marked  the 
invasion  of  Imrbarous  hordes,  in  addition  to 
the  bloodshed  they  commit.  The  following 
is  the  result  of  M.  Vimont's  researches  upon 
this  organ.  We  are  frequently  compelled, 
as  you  see,  to  refer  to  this  author,  for  he  is 
the  only  one  who  has  studied  the  nnimal 
creation  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view. 
M.  V i mont  considers  this  organ  as  existing 
in  all  animals,  without  exception,  and  thinks 
Call  and  Simis/mkim  hnve  fallen  into  error 
in  confining  it  to  the  rodctilia  and  carniv- 
orous animals ;  he  observes,  with  justness, 
that  the  individual  who  possesses  the  organ 
of  destructivcness  is  not  always  forced  to 
destroy ;  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
he  rejects  animal  food,  and  prefers  vege- 
tables; hence  the  organ  equally  concerns 
the  destruction  of  vegetables  mid  auiinuls. 
M.  V i mont  nlso  remarks,  llntl  the  nets  of 
scleral  animals  who  do  not  live  on  flesh, 
can  only  be  explained  by  this  organ ;  the 
castor,  for  example,  and  the  squirrel,  cut  ofl* 
the  bark  of  trees  and  branches  of  twigs  to 
construct  their  habitations. 

These  ideas  have  been  ridiculed,  even  in 
our  ttoyal  Academy,  for  academies,  though 
"learned,"  arc  not  always  endowed  with 
judgment.  The  members  are  too  often  in- 
fluenced by  pmwinii  rather  I  linn  reflection  ; 
frequently  during  I  lie  dtHciisHion  of  n  ques- 
tion which  they  comprehend  but  imperfectly, 
they  receive  a  sudden  impulse  from  Hie 
words  of  some  invidious  orator,  and  deliver 
a  judgment  far  from  being  conformable  with 
reason  or  experience.  A  lcarueil  society  of 
this  kind  thought  it  very  ridiculous  that  we 
should  compare  the  destruction  of  vegetables 


with  that  of  animals ;  for  my  part  I  am  of  a 
different  opinion,  especially  as  it  seems  cer- 
tain the  fundamental  object  of  the  organ  of 
dcstrticlivcncs  is  to  procure  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

The  following  arguments  may  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  this  idea.  If  we  examine  the 
direction  of  the  olfactory  nerve  in  the  sheep, 
we  find  a  large  nervous  trunk,  which  passes 
from  the  organ  of  smell  to  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  brain.  Now,  it  is  evidently  by  the 
smell  that  the  sheep,  and  other  herbivorous 
animals,  recognise  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
food ;  and,  hence,  this  operation  is  regulated 
by  the  portion  of  brain  already  spoken  of, 
aided  by  the  smell.  Now,  we  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  nn  organ  of  nliincutivity  in  man ; 
we  place  this  organ  at  the  anterior  extre- 
mity of  thnt  destined  for  destruction,  and 
here  we  can  easily  conceive  how  it  may  ex- 
tend in  herbivorous  animals  to  the  whole 
convolution,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  con- 
volution, which  runs  horitontally  immedi- 
ately above  the  ear,  and  performs  a  double 
function  in  man,  is  destined  in  animals  for 
a  single  faculty,  viz.,  that  of  distinguishing 
what  is  wholesome  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  determining  the  desire  of  appropriating 
it.  This  is  an  idea  which  I  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  phrenologists.  The  same 
organ  exists  coustautly  in  fishes,  according 
to  M.  V  i mont,  but  is  less  active  in  them 
than  where  the  animal  is  forced  to  combat 
for  its  sustenance.  In  birds  it  is  most  de- 
veloped where  they  attack  prey  capable  of 
offering  considerable  resistance.  I  have 
already  made  this  remark. 

Destructivcness  seems  aided  by  courage, 
by  the  instinct  of  alimentation,  or  hunger. 
You  all  know  what  dreadful  scenes  are 
sometimes  witnessed  on  ship-board,  or  on 
uninhabited  coasts  on  which  unfortunate 
sailors  are  from  time  to  time  cast.  Hunger 
acts  powerfully  in  exciting  individuals  who 
have  the  organ  of  destructiveness  much  de- 
veloped, and  the  excess  of  passion  thus  pro- 
duced is  only  mastered  by  the  greatest  efforts 
of  reason.  U'o  may  also  mention  cunning,  as 
mi  auxiliary  ;  finally,  pride  and  envy  often 
come  in  to  its  assistance  at  this  unhappy  age, 
when  devastation  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
carnage. 

Antnponistg. — These  arc  deplorable  troths ; 
but  destmcti  veness  never  produces  excesses 
of  this  kind,  unless  the  individual  is  totally 
deprived  of  sentiments  capable  of  exciting 
some  opposite  impulse.  Thus,  if  he  happen 
to  ihikscks  friendship,  lieiicvoleiiro,  venera- 
tion, in  n  considerable  degree,  or  conscience, 
with  high  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  certain 
he  may  count  on  powerful  auxiliaries  against 
the  excesses  of  this  tendency  to  destruction. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  organs  just  mentioned 
arc  very  small,  as  we  see  in  all  abandoned 
men,  if  they  have  been  but  little  exercised, 
if  the  individual  has  received  an  incomplete 
education9  then  the  predominance  of  destine- 
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tiveness  b  followed  by  its  full  effects,  and 
man  murders  hit  fellow-man  without  the 
■lightest  remorse,  as  you  may  observe  in 
various  savage  nations.  The  different  tor- 
tures invented,  either  with  the  object  of  ex- 
torting a  confession  of  crime  from  persons 
accused  of  religious  and  political  offences, 
or  avenging  personal  injuries,  present  un 
example  of  the  development  of  this  organ  in 
the  most  deplorable  muiiuer.  We  may  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  must 
powerful  means  of  counterbalancing  its  in- 
fluence is,  to  exercise  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  extend  the  means  of  instruction, 
for  ignorance  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  ex- 
cesses resulting  from  tyranny  and  fanati- 
cism. This  organ  exercises  a  very  marked 
influence  ou  the  character  of  men. 

When  the  lateral  parts  of  the  brain,  iu 
which  destmctiveness  resides,  ant  mode- 
rately dovehqied,  they  communicate  utt  use- 
ful degree  of  activity;  eveu  when  very 
powerful  they  do  not  produce  ferocity  of 
character,  if  the  counteracting  organs  are  at 
the  same  time  well  developed.  I  could  lay 
before  you  the  heads  of  several  generals,  in 
which  the  organs  of  courage  and  destruc- 
tion are  highly  developed.  Thus,  in  the 
cast  I  now  show  you,  you  may  remark  u 
considerable  development  of  conscience, 
self-esteem,  firmness,  and  reflection,  in  con- 
junction with  courage  it»d  dcstructivcttcHs ; 
here  the  latter  faculties  are  counterbalanced 
by  benevolence,  and  other  affections.  In 
robbers,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  head  are 
enlarged  by  destructiveness,  acquisitive- 
ness, and  cunniug,  while,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  antero-supcrior  regions,  destined 
for  the  moral  mid  intellectual  faculties,  nro 
more  or  less  depress! ;  besides,  llieso  fa- 
culties have  been  little  exercised  even  when 
they  do  exist,  for  most  assassins  belong  to 
the  ignorant  classes  of  society.  Lacknai it k 
would  seem  to  afford  a  contradictory  exam- 
ple; but  we  shall  presently  examine  the 
head  of  this  celebrated  brigand,  and  show 
that  it  is  far  from  presenting  an  exception  to 
the  laws  under  which  other  less  remarka- 
ble criminals  urc  comprehended. 

A  feeble  development  of  the  organ  of 
destructiveness  produces,  in  the  actual  state 
of  society,  a  repugnance  against  every  idea 
of  murder,  and  even  personal  violence. 
Hence  results  a  very  slight  tendency  to  pas- 
sion, and  especially  resentment.  But  iu 
many  cases  the  more  elevated  sentiments 
ore  too  slightly  stimulated  to  act.  Here,  as 
«  £!  ? ID.E  ha*  uaPPny  expressed  himself,— 
The  individual  feels  (and  others  soon  per- 
ceive it)  that  his  desire  of  vengeance  is 
impotent;  that  he  is  too  weak  to  execute 
the  dictates  of  his  rage ;  he  is  taunted  and 
ill-treated  by  any  one  that  comes  in  his 
way." 

The  organ  whose  principal  object  is  to 
•fttisfy  the  want*  of  nutrition,  communicates 
ft  certain  stamp  to  the  character,  and  when 


associated  with  courage,  influences  every 
act  of  our  life  in  the  most  remarkable  man- 
ner ;  however,  it  always  acts  in  concert  with 
other  organs  which  augment  or  diminish 
its  energy.  As  we  advance  in  the  study  of 
phrenology,  you  will  have  fresh  occasion  to 
observe  at  every  step  we  take,  this  mutual 
influence  of  one  orgau  upon  another. 
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In  the  two  preceding  lectures  I  consider- 
ed the  history  of  primary  and  constitutional 
pustular  syphilis.  I  propose,  in  the  present, 
to  take  u  review  of  the  more  prominent 
symptoms  of  cxanlhcmatic  primary  sy- 
philis, and  Khali  subsequently  speak  of  the 
exantheiiiatic  form  of  coualilulumnl  syphilis. 

Exaxtkematic  Primary  SyphU'u. 

We  are  as  unacquainted  with  the  period, 
after  the  application  of  the  poison,  at  which 
exnnthemntic  primary  syphilis  occurs,  as 
we  nro  of  the  smite  )Mtiiilrcs|»cctiiigpustulnr 
primary  syphilis.  1'crluipn  the  former  does 
not  appear  so  early  iih  the  latter,  at  least 
such  an  opiuiou  seoms  strengthened  by  the 
results  of  experiment ;  for  the  part  in- 
oculated with  exantheiiiatic  mutter  does 
not,  in  general,  usstime  the  specific  action 
either  so  quickly,  or  with  so  much  certainty, 
as  that  which  has  been  inoculated  with 
pustular  matter.  I  have  known  weeks  to 
elapse,  after  inoculation  with  the  former, 
before  any  eflect  has  been  produced ;  aud  I 
have  more  frequently  failed  thau  succeeded 
to  excite,  by  inoculation  with  this  matter,  a 
specific  disease. 

Exanthematic  primary  syphilis,  when- 
ever seated,  commences  by  a  patch  of  red- 
ness. This  patch,  which  is  at  first  more 
extensive  than  that  which  precedes  the 
primary  pustule,  soon  begins,  if  on  a  mucous 
or  muco-cutaaeouB  structure,  to  ooze  or 
discharge  from  minute  pores  on  its  surface, 
a  clear  fluid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  becomes 
tumid  or  swollen.  The  outline  of  this  dis- 
eased patch  is,  for  the  most  part,  rounded, 
but  not  regularly  so,  nor  is  the  edge  always 
very  defined,  for,  in  general,  the  redness 
passes  insensibly  into  the  surrounding  sur- 
face. This  state  of  redness,  oozing,  and 
tumidity,  may  continue,  for  a  number  of 
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genera],  even  more  striking  than  on  the  pus- 
tular. A  single  day's  debauch  will  cause 
a  complete  change  in  the  cxanlhcmalic  sore; 
ami,  mi  the  oilier  hand,  n  day  of  abstinence 
ami  quietness  will  ronton?  it  to  its  pristine 
stale.  Jt  is  curious  to  observe  the  changes, 
particularly  in  colour,  which  occur  from 
these  causes  iu  the  primary  cxntithcitte.  On 
one  day  it  will  be  of  a  very  healthy  red,  oil 
another,  from  irregularity  of  the  patient, 
or  intemperance,  this  healthy  red  will  be 
changed  to  a  more  or  less  deep  brown,  ap- 
proaching sometimes  to  black,  or  to  a  white, 
or  a  nut-brown.  These  brown,  or  black,  or 
white  colours,  often  quickly  disappear,  to 
return  again  upon  the  patient  relu ruing  to 
intemperance  or  irregularity,  and  so  on. 

The  influence  of  structure  in  modifying  the 
exnttthcinalic  sore  in  greater  t linn  in  modify- 
ing the  pustular.  Induration  is  one  of  the 
qualities  which  is  greatly  influenced  by 
structure.  Hence,  this  sore  is  in  some  situ- 
ations always  more  indurated  than  in  others. 
Thus  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  greatly  indu- 
rated at  the  or  Hire  of  the  prepuce,  on  the 
prepuce  behind  the  corona  gland  is ;  much 
less  on  the  common  skin,  and  still  less  on 
the  glans  penis.  1  have  already  fully  no- 
ticed the  influence  of  situation  and  structure, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  disease  at  its  com- 
mencement; and  the  influence  of  treatment 
is  more  remarkably  obvious  in  the  primary 
exanlheme,  than  in  the  primary  pustule. 
The  appearance  of  the  primary  exantheme 
is  changed  by  a  single  dressing. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
primary  cxanthcniatic  sore  nitd  the  primary 
pustular  sore,  and  the  diagnosis  is,  in  general, 
easy.  The  manner  in  which  the  sores  com- 
mence would,  of  itself,  Ik*,  suflicient,  for  the 
most  part,  to  distinguish  them,  if  we  had  au 
opportunity  of  witnessing  them  at  their  ori- 
gin. This,  howerer,  we  seldom  have.  If  the 
patient  be  asked,  when  the  disease  is  seated 
on  the  common  skin,  how  it  commenced, 
he  will,  in  general,  say,  that  it  began  in 
a  fret,  or  an  itchy  spot,  or  that  the  skin 
was  nddird  nfl*,  or  that  he  did  not  not  ire  it 
until  a  crust  had  formed ;  but  if  it  he  seated 
on  a  muco-cutancous  surface,  as  on  the  glans 
penis,  or  inner  prepuce,  he  will  say  that  it 
commenced  in  a  red  patch,  as  if  the  skin 
was  off*.  It  will,  in  general,  be  found,  that 
he  has  himself  observed,  that  it  did  not 
commence  by  a  pustule.  But,  although  we 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  disease  when  it  commenced,  or  get 
a  correct  account  of  its  mode  of  origin,  ils 
ft |«|»en mitre  in  its  subsequent  stages  w  ill,  in 
general,  be  quite  suflicient  lo  clinrarteri/.c 
it.  Thus,  the  extent,  com  pared  with  I  In- 
depth,  of  the  sore,  is  always  greater  iu  the 
exantheme  than  in  the  pustule.  The  indu- 
ration is  also  more  considerable  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  The  pain  is  greater  in 
the  mild  exantheme  than  in  Uic  mild  pus- 
tule ;  and  its  exacerbation  in  the  latter,  at 


night,  is  remarkable.  The  progress  of  the 
exantheme  is,  in  general,  much  slower  than 
that  of  the  pustule.  Hut,  although  the  ex- 
niithemiitic  primary  sore  is  a  much  milder 
form  of  disease  than  the  pustular,  yet  it  is 
much  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  constitu- 
tional symptoms  ;  and  it  may,  in  this  point 
of  view,  though  in  no  other,  be  considered 
a  more  severe  form  of  disease  than  the  pus- 
tula^  Swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or 
bubo,  also  attends  the  primary  exantheme 
more  frequently  than  the  primary  pustule, 
but  is  more  mild,  and  much  less  disposed  to 
suppurate. 

The  objects  to  be  held  in  view  in  con- 
ducting the  treatment  of  the  primary  exan- 
theme are  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
should  guide  us  in  treating  the  primary  pus- 
tule, viz.,  the  rapid  cicatrization  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  protection  of  the  constitution. 
The  ulcerating,  or  phagedenic,  forms  of  tho 
primary  exantheme,  require,  it  may  be  said, 
the  same  mode  of  treatment  as  the  corre- 
sponding varieties  of  the  primary  pustule. 
Hence,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  Uie  hydriodato 
of  potash,  and  other  remedies,  are  as  appli- 
cable in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Hut,  in  tho 
treatment  of  all  the  milder  varieties  of  the 
primary  exantheme,  whether  indurated,  an- 
nular, or  fungous,  the  valuable  influence  of 
mercury  is  most  remarkable.  It  acts  bene- 
ficially, both  locally  and  constitutionally 
applied.  Mercurial  washes  and  ointments 
often,  at  once,  cause  a  cessation  of  pain  in 
these  sores,  and  produce  a  healthy  action ; 
and  if  this  medicine  he  administered  inter- 
nally, the  moment  the  mouth  testifies  Its 
action,  great  relief  from  pain  is  experienced, 
with  a  corresponding  amelioration  in  the 
character  of  the  sore.  The  mild  forms  of 
the  primary  exantheme  may  be  benefitted 
by  Uie  nitrate  of  silver,  and  by  the  hydrio- 
date  of  potash ;  but  the  influence  of  these 
agents  in  such  cases  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  mercury,  either  in  rapidity  or 
efliciency. 

The  form  of  primary  syphilis  which  I 
have  now  described  to  you  in  a  general 
manner,  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  writers.  The  sores  which  Mr.  Evans 
has  described  by  the  names  of  venerola  indu- 
rata  and  venerola  superficialis,  are  varieties 
of  the  exanthematic  sore.  Mr.  Abfrnetiiy 
haa  alluded  to  another  variety  of  the  same 
sore,  by  the  name  of  superficial  chancre ; 
and,  as  J  have  already  remarked,  cases  of 
the  primary  exantheme,  attended  by  stony 
hardness,  have  Itccn  adduced  by  a  certain 
writer  as  example*  of  the  true  lluiderinii 
chancre,  although  wanting  the  character  of 
excavation,  which  hits  hern,  in  general,  con- 
sidered as  essential  as  hardness  to  the  lluu- 
tcrinn  chancre.  The  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence which  mercury  exercises  over  the  ex- 
anthcinatic  sore,  as  well  as  the  hardness 
attendant  on  it,  no  doubt  induced  the  writer 
to  whom  I  am  now  alluding,  to  consider 
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there  had  not  been  any  loss  of  substance  ; 
and  in  this  case,  on  the  shrinking  of  the 
fungus,  no  cicatrix  is  left  behind,  nor  can, 
after  a  time,  any  marks  of  disease  be  de- 
tected, as  necessarily,  perhaps, occurs  when 
the  fungus  has  been  preceded  by  loss  of 
substance. 

The  |Niin  attendant  on  the  exantliematic 
primary  sore,  even  when  the  sore  is  of  u 
trifling  magnitude,  is  often,  particularly  in 
persons  of  dirty  habits,  very  considerable. 
It  is  greater,  ctetcru  pariiiu,  than  that 
which  accompanies  the  pustular  sore.  It 
is  often  much  increased  at  night,  and  is  of 
a  severe  scalding  kind.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  pain  is  greatly  alleviated  by  mer- 
curial dressing  mid  by  cleanliness,  but  ag- 
gravated by  poultices. 

The  varieties  which  the  primary  e xan- 
thome exhibits,  lire  not  so  numerous  or  so 
striking  as  those  presented  by  the  primary 
pastille.  They  are,  ho wev  or,  of  an  analogous 
kind. 

The  base  of  the  exantliematic  sore  often 
acquires  a  stony  hardness.  This  cousti- 
stutes  the  indurated  variety,  and  frequently 
occurs  on  the  preputial  side  of  the  corona 
glandis,  where  it  forms  a  cartilaginous-look- 
ing, and  exhaling  lump,  extremely  hard  to 
the  feel,  if  caught  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  hardness  of  the  exantliematic 
primary  sore  at  the  or i Gee  of  the  prepuce  is 
often  very  remarkable,  and  causes  a  very 
determined  state  of  phymosis,  with  consider- 
able deformity  of  the  end  of  the  penis,  which 
becomes  bulbous-shaped.  A  similar  state 
of  hardness  sometimes  attends  the  primary 
exantheme,  when  seated  in  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra ;  but  there  is  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  a  great  degree  of  induration  when 
this  sore  is  seated  on  the  gliuis  penis,  nor 
does  great  hardness  accompany  it,  in  general, 
on  the  common  skin ;  yet  I  have  seen  indu- 
ration in  excess  in  this  situation,  as  well  as 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  cause, 
in  both  situations,  a  hard  knob,  as  large  as 
the  end  of  a  finger,  and  nearly  free  from  any 
ulceration.  The  exanthematic  soro  leaves, 
after  cicatrization,  a  degree  of  hardness 
much  more  frequently  than  the  pustular  sore. 

It  is  seldom,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
ex  an  thematic  primary  ulcer  heroines  much 
excavated,  or  that  it  presents  the  ulcerative 
process  in  excess.  This,  however,  some- 
times occurs.  Thus,  in  the  patient  Howe, 
you  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  glans  penis 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  an 
ulcer  of  this  kind,  which  commenced  at  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  was  at  first  mis- 
taken for  a  gonorrhoea.  The  exantliematic 
phagedena,  wherever  formed,  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished,  by  its  appearance,  from  the 
pustular  phagedena. 

The  granulations  of  the  exanthematic  sore 
are  more  frequently  in  excess  than  those  of 
the  pustular  sore ;   therefore,  fungous  va 


of  the  latter.    Are  wo  not  to  consider  the 
fungous  growths  occasionally  met  with,  con- 
sec] limit  upon  promiscuous  intercourse  in 
both  sexes,  but  particularly  iu  the  female, 
as  varieties  of  the  exau thematic  primary 
disease  ?    I  believe  we  should.    1  am,  how- 
ever, disposed   to    think,  that  the  matter 
which  priMlures  these,  fungi  has  undergone 
some  modi  lira  I  ion,  aiiulogous  to  that  whieh 
the  ex  ant  hematic  vims  has  undergone,  wheu 
it  has  acquired  the  disposition  to  excite  a 
catarrhal  discharge,  or  gonorrhoea,  rather 
than  to  produce  a  sore.    There  are  cases  on 
record,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  these 
fungous  growths  produce  a  matter  possessed 
of  the  power  of  producing  similar  growths ; 
and  the  general  alliance  of  such  growth* 
with  other  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease 
must  be  admitted.  The  demonstrative  proof, 
which  I  have  given  of  the  manner  iu  which 
the  pustular  virus  is  converted  iuto  the  ex- 
anthematic, facilitates,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, our  conceptions  on  points  of  this  kind. 

The  cxaiilhciitatic,Iiko  the  pustular, sore, 
sometimes  presents  the  annular  character. 
This  is  more  frequently  observed  when  the 
exantheme  is  on  the  common  skin,  than 
when  on  the  mucous,  or  muco-cutaneoos, 
surface.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  well 
marked  on  the  latter  structure.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  annular  state  is,  in  ge- 
neral, iu  the  exaiithcnmtic  sore,  a  symptom 
of  improvement,  or  a  precursor  of  cicatrisa- 
tion. The  exanthematic  primary  sore  some- 
times presents  the  appearance  of  being 
formed  of  a  number  of  coucentric  circles, 
or  segments  of  circles,  of  different  colours, 
some  of  them  white,  and  some  redder.  This 
curious  appearance  you  have  observed  on 
the  glans  penis  and  inner  surface  of  the 
prcpuco  in  the  cuse  of  Lacy. 

Thus,  there  are  indurated,  annular,  fun- 
gous, and  phagedenic  varieties  of  the  ex- 
anthematic primary  sore,  as  there  are  of  the 
pustular ;  as  well  as  varieties  in  colour  and 
in  number.  The  exantheme  may  also  be,  as 
the  pustule  often  is,  remarkably  mild.  Titus, 
it  may  not  exceed  a  slight  redness,  with 
some  induration  ami  cxudulinn.  This  is  one 
of  (he  forms  of  disease  which,  called  gnor- 
rli«*a  when  Heated  at  the  orifice  of  the  uro- 
thm,  and  bastard  gonorrhoea  when  on  the 
glans  or  inner  prepuce,  gives  origin  to  con- 
stitutional symptoms.  In  short,  we  find 
that  the  varieties  of  the  primary  exantheme 
are  quite  analogous,  in  all  respects,  to  those 
of  the  primary  pustule. 

The  causes  of  the  primary  exantheme  are, 
no  doubt,  identical  with  those  of  the  varie- 
ties of  tho  primary  pustule.  Such  are  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  part  on  which 
it  may  be  seated, — the  mode  of  living  of  the 
patient, — the  mode  of  treatment  employed, 
and  the  peculiar  natural  or  acquired  consti- 
tution of  the  patient. 

The  influence  of  structure,  and  of  mode  of 


pieties  of  the  former  are  more  frequent  than  |  living,  upon  the  exanthematic  sore,  are,  in 
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ferior."  The "  Superior  "  are  more  powerful, 
contain  more  sulphur,  and  are  several 
degrees  hotter  than  the  "Inferior."  The 
principal  is  termed  the  "  Imperial  Spring;" 
it  gushes  from  the  clefts  in  a  rock  into  the 
Imperial  Bath,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  rest.  The  temperature  of  this  bath 
is  the  highest,  being  4G  Reaumur,  or  135 
Fahrenheit,  and  it  contains  the  most  sulphur. 
Its  vapour  deposits  in  a  short  time  a  quantity 
of  sulphur,  termed  Bath  Sulphur.  The 
second  spring  is  of  less  importance;  its 
temperature  is,  however,  as  great  as  the 
former,  and  it  helps  to  supply  the  Imperial 
Hath.  The  third,  or  the  "  Spring  of  St. 
Uuirinu*,'*  supplies  the  I  milt  of  that  name, 
and  ha*  a  temperature  of  38  Reaumur,  or  1 17 
Fahrenheit.  The  Imperial  llnth  is  probably 
the  most  nitcient,  as  the  remains  of  n  Roman 
bath  have  been  discovered  on  the  same  site. 
Connected  with  this  bath  are  thirteen  bath- 
ing cabinets,  or  separate  small  baths,  several 
of  them  supplied  with  the  douche,  and 
twenty  beautifully  furnished  apartments, 
lite  "  New  Bath,"  as  it  is  termed,  which 
faces  the  lmprriiil  Bath,  has  vapour  baths, 
eleven  ordinary  baths,  nud  twenty  apart- 
ments. The  "Bath  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  "  has  also  a  vapour  bath,  twelve 
ordinary  baths,  and  fifteen  apartments.  The 
"  Hath  of  Quirinus "  is  also  a  very  rich 
sulphur  spring,  having  connected  with  it 
twelve  baths,  where  the  douche  is  employ- 
ed in  various  ways.  The  other  springs  have 
also  every  convenience  attached  to  them, 
(louche*,  fountain*  to  drink  from,  apart- 
ments  for  the  bathers,  chambers  for  the 
domestics,  &c. 

The  temperature  of  the  inferior  baths 
varies  from  35  to  87  of  Reaumur,  or  110 
Fahrenheit.  Amongst  the  number  there  is 
one  which  is  appropriated  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  poor.  The  construction  of  the  baths 
is  simple,  but  substantial.  The  temperature 
can  be  made  to  vary  according  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  bather. 

A  ix -la-Chapel  le  possesses  also  several 
cold  chalybeate  springs,  which  are  very 
little  inferior  in  strength  to  those  of  Maimed y 
and  Spa.  The  sulphur  springs  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  have  a  saltish,  alkaline,  sulphu- 
reous taste.  The  specific  gravity  is  about 
1.004.  They  are  found  by  chemical  analysis 
to  contain  the  following  ingredients : — 
Muriate  of  Soda  Organic  Matter 

<  'arlmnatc  of  Soda      Si  I  iea 
Sulphate  of  Soda        ('-ate.  Spar 
Phosphate  of  Soda     ( 'nrhotmtc  of  Lime 
l'hosphntt*  of  Soda     <  'nrhoimte  of  Tnl k 
and  Lithia  Carb.  of  Strontia. 

The  muriate  of  soda  is  in  the  greatest 
proportion,  then  the  carbonate,  and  then  the 
sulphate. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  employment  of 
these  waters  has  been  found  beneficial,  are, 
of  course,  according  to  the  physicians  of 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 


list  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology.  In 
the  following,  however,  experience  has 
proved  them  to  be  highly  beneficial :— dys- 
pepsia, scrofula,  hypochondria,  hysteria, 
hocmorrhoids,  chronic  fluxes,  dysentery, 
chronic  rheumatism,  paralysis,  abuse  of 
mercury,  or  cachexia,  and  chronic  cases  of 
syphilis.  In  patients  of  a  plethoric  habit, 
or  those  who  are  liable  to  congestion  of  the 
head,  of  course  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  is 
counterindicated,  and  the  cold  douche  will 
be  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  For 
minute  instructions  the  physicians  of  the 
establishment  should  be  consulted,  who  are 
generally  well-informed,  judicious  practi- 
tioners. It  v*as  to  the  mineral  waters  of 
Aix-ln-Chapi'lle  that  the  unfortunate  Jose- 
phine had  recourse,  in  the  hope  that  their 
medicinal  properties  would  have  the  elfect 
of  removing  sterility  ;  she  was,  however, 
disappointed  in  her  expectations,  though  she 
used  them  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  The 
advantage  of  the  hot  and  cold  douche  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  lower 
animals,  is  now  considered  abroad  as  firmly 
established,  and  it  is  probable  that  baths 
ami  douches  for  application  to  the  various 
domestic  animals  will  ere  long  be  connected 
with  all  establishments  which  are  so  a- 
bumlaully  supplied  with  mineral  springs  as 
Aix-la-Chapellc.  At  Aix-les-Bains,  in  Sa- 
voy, and  at  many  other  places,  there  is  a 
bath  dedicated  solely  for  their  use;  I  had 
an  opportunity,  at  Aix-les-Bains,  of  seeing 
the  advantage  of  the  cold  douche  in  the 
treatment  of  a  violent  strain  received  by  a 
poor  ass  from  a  fall. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  disputed  question 
concerning  the  primary  cause  of  hot  springs ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  chemical  action,  and 
the  well  known  fact  that  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  increases  as  we  recede  from  its 
surface,  come  to  our  aid  to  explain  this 
phenomenon. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Borcette,  a  small 
place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aix-la- 
Chnpelle,  possess  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  the  same  constitutcnts,  as 
those  of  that  city,  excepting  that  they  are 
more  strongly  inpregnated  with  carbonic 
arid  gas.  The  temperatures  of  the  baths 
varies  from  35  to  00  of  Reaumur.  The 
douche  and  vapour  bath  are  here  much  em- 
ployed. 

SrA  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  in  a  fertile  and  delightful 
vnilev.  There  are  not  less  than  fifteen 
rh»l)hente  springs  there,  each  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  Hepnmte  name.  Tho 
"  Spring  of  l'ouhou,"  (a  word  which  means 
in  the  nafoui  of  Liege,  paijrr,  to  draw  up ;  it 
is  also  understood  to  mean  "  Eau  acidulee,") 
is  the  richest  in  mineral  substances.  The 
water  from  this  spring  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  England,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  &c.  Its  temperature  is  about  4  deg. 
of  Reaumur,  or  41  of  Fahrenheit.  Chemical 
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this  tore  as  an  example  of  Iruo  chancre. 
There  are  other  authors  who  have,  perhaps, 
had  varieties  of  the  primary  e xanthome  in 
view,  when  describing  those  states  which 
they  ha? e  called  chancrous  excoriation  and 
gonorrheal  sores.    The  disease  named  by 
the  French  writers,  "  pustules  plates,"  is  a 
variety  of  the  primary  r xanthome.    I  must, 
however,  observe,  that  this  iiiiiim*  in  Honie- 
times  given  to  example*  of  thu  coiistitiitioiuil 
fungous  exanthemc,  occurring,  as  often  hap- 
pens, on  the  genitals,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  very  obvious  symptom.    The 
different  forms  of  the  primary  exantheme 
are  described  by  me  in  those  chapters  of 
my  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease  whicii 
relate  to  the  catarrhal,  superficial,  phage- 
denic, annular,  and   fungous  varieties  of 
primary  syphilis. 

As  it  will  not  l»o  in  my  power  to  com- 
plete this  moritiiig  what  1  have  to  say  re- 
specting the  exanthematie  venereal  erup- 
tions, it  will  be  better  to  postpone  entering 
on  this  subject  till  our  next  meeting. 


OMERVATION8  ON  TUB 

MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES 

Or  SOMK  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL 
If  IN  Kit  AL  SIMtlNCS  OP  CKHMANY. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

Sir  : — I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  com- 
munication or  two,  on  the  Medicinal  Pro- 
perties and  Uses  of  some  of  the  principal 
Mineral  Springs  in  Germany.  Considering 
that  information  on  this  subject  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  The  Lancet,  it 
cannot  be  more  suitably  brought  before  the 
public  than  through  the  medium  of  a 
medical  periodical.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  I.  Ikin,  Surgeon. 

Halifax,  July,  1880. 

During  the  last  autumn  I  had  opportu- 
nities, whilst  on  a  tour  through  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  of  visiting  many 
of  tho  mineral  springs  about  to  be  noticed 
in  this  paper,  and  of  testifying,  by  personal 
examination,  the  truth  of  the  facts  herein 
slated.  To  the  writings  and  labours  of 
foreign  authors,  I  am,  however,  principally 
indebted  for  the  information  contained  in 
this  essay,  and  I  consider  that  it  would  be 
injustice  towards  them  not  to  make  this 
acknowledgment.  The  only  credit  which  I 
take  to  myself  is  that  of  huving  collected 
such  information  inton  concise  form.  I  am 
aware  that  to  many  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  facts  about  to  be  stated  will  not  be 
new,  as  a  considerable  number  of  medical 
men  are  enabled  to  tnivcl  abroad  for  infor- 
mation on  the  different  branches  of  medical 
science;  still,  there  is  a  yet  much  larger 


proportion  to  whom  they  will  not  only  be 
new,  but  instructive.    The  routine  practi- 
tioner may  consider  such  subjects  as  foreign 
to  his   enquiries,  but   all  cultivators   of 
medical  science  who  wish  to  see  its  boun- 
daries enlarged,  will  consider  them  to  be 
worthy  of  attention.    Our  countrymen  are 
now  niiieli   in    tho  habit  of   veiling  the 
Continent  to   obtain  relief   front  disease, 
either  through  a  change  of  air,  or  the  aid  of 
some  mineral  spring ;  aud  every  physician 
ami  surgeon  should  obtain   sufficient  in- 
formation concerning  those  places  which 
are  most  proper  to  be  visited,  to  enable 
them  to  advise  patients  who  are  desirous  of 
frequenting  them.    A  knowledge  of  their 
accommodations  may  also  enable  us  to  intro- 
duce improvements  in  the  construction  and 
application  of  baths  at  home.     In  inanu- 
faeturing  districts,  public  baths  lire  of  the 
greatest  use,  mid  it  would  bo  well  for  (he 
poorer  classes  if  they  were  more  extensively 
established.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the 
German  mineral  springs  are  comparatively 
unknown  in  this  country,  correct  informa- 
tion respecting  them  being  scattered  in  large 
volumes,  or  guide-books,  the  examination  of 
which  can  scarcely  repay  a  gentleman  who 
is  engaged  in  extensive  practice,  for  the 
trouble  it  would  cost,  though  inuny  of  them 
are  well-suited  for  the  uses  of  tourists. 

I  should  think  that  much  instruction 
might  be  derived  from  a  pnper  by  Professor 
Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  recently  read  before 
the  Royal  Society, "  On  the  Temperature  and 
Geological  relations  of  certain  Hot  Springs, 
particularly  those  of  the  Pyrennees,"  &c. 
From  the  extracts  which  I  have  seen,  his 
observations  on  these  springs  arc  very  satis- 
factory. He  treats  of  them  in  their  natural 
order,  following  them  from  East  to  West, 
describes  their  geological  position,  and  the 
special  circumstances  of  interest  relating  to 
them,  their  temperature,  &c.  In  his  third 
and  last  section,  I  understand,  he  extends 
his  observations  to  the  hot  springs  in  some 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  particular 
those  of  the  Baths  of  Mount  d'Or,  and  of 
Bourboule,  in  France  ;  of  Baden-Baden,  in 
Germany;  of  Loesche,  or  Leuk,  in  the 
Vallais;  of  Pfeflcrs,  in  the  canton  of  St. 
Gall,  in  Switzerland,  (on  which  Dr.  John- 
sou  has  written,  as  well  as  Penimore 
Cooper,  in  his  recent  works  on  Switzerland, 
this  author  having  benefitted  by  them)  and 
the  Baths  of  Nero,  near  Naples. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, I  will  first  speak  of  the  "  Brunnens." 
In  order  to  be  more  easily  followed,  the 
places  nearest  home  will  be  noticed  first. 
First,  then,  for  A ix-LA-CiiAi*F.Li.E.  The  six 
principal  hot  mineral  springs,  by  which 
Aix-la-Chapelle  has  become  so  celebrated, 
take  their  origin  partly  under  the  city 
itself,  unci  partly  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Borcette  and  its  environs.  Three  of  these 
springs  are  termed  u Superior,"  three  "In- 
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ferior."  The  "  Superior  "  are  more  poworf u  1, 
contain  more  sulphur,  and  are  several 
degrees  hotter  than  the  "  Inferior."  The 
principal  is  termed  the  "  Imperial  Spring;" 
it  gushes  from  the  clefts  in  a  rock  into  the 
Imperial  Bath,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  rest.  The  temperature  of  this  bath 
iB  the  highest,  being  46  Reaumur,  or  135 
Fahrenheit,  and  it  contains  the  most  sulphur. 
Its  vapour  deposits  in  a  short  time  a  quantity 
of  sulphur,  termed  Bath  Sulphur.  The 
second  spring  is  of  less  importance;  its 
temperature  is,  however,  as  great  as  the 
former,  and  it  helps  to  supply  the  Imperial 
Bnth.  The  third,  or  the  "  Spring  of  St. 
UuiriiitiH,"  supplies  tin*  bath  of  thill  mime, 
and  ha*  a  temperature  of  US  Iteuumur,  or  1 17 
Fahrenheit.  The  Imperial  Bnth  in  probably 
the  most  ancient,  as  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
bath  have  been  discovered  on  the  same  site. 
Connected  with  litis  bath  are  thirteen  bath- 
ing cabinets,  or  separate  small  baths,  several 
of  them  supplied  with  the  douche,  and 
twenty  beautifully  furnished  apartments. 
The  "  New  Bath,"  as  it  is  termed,  which 
faces  the  Imperial  Bath,  has  vapour  baths, 
eleven  ordinary  baths,  nnd  twenty  apart- 
ments. The  ''Bath  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  "  has  also  a  vapour  bath,  twelve 
ordinary  baths,  nnd  fifteen  apartments.  Hie 
"  Bath  of  Quirinus "  is  also  a  very  rich 
sulphur  spring,  having  connected  with  it 
twelve  baths,  where  the  douche  is  employ- 
ed in  various  ways.  The  other  springs  have 
also  every  convenience  attached  to  them, 
douches,  fountains  to  drink  from,  apart- 
ments for  the  bathers,  chambers  for  the 
domestics,  ore. 

The  temperature  of  the  inferior  baths 
varies  from  36  to  37  of  Reaumur,  or  110 
Fahrenheit.  Amongst  the  number  there  is 
one  which  is  appropriated  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  poor.  The  construction  of  the  baths 
is  simple,  but  substantial.  The  temperature 
can  be  made  to  vary  according  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  bather. 

Aix-la-Chapellc  possesses    also  several 
cold  chalybeate  springs,  which    are   very 
little  inferior  in  strength  to  those  of  Malmedy 
and  Spa.    The  sulphur  springs  at  Aix-la- 
Chapclle  have  a  saltish,  alkaline,  sulphu- 
reous taste.    The  specific  gravity  is  about 
1.004.  They  are  fouud  by  chemical  analysis 
to  contain  the  following  ingredients : — 
Muriate  of  Sofia         Organic  Matter 
Carbonate  of  Soda      Silica 
Sulphate  of  Soda        Cnlc  .Spar 
Phosphate  of  Soda     Carbonate  of  Lime 
Phosphate  of  Soda     Carbonate  of  Talk 
and  Lilhia  Carb.  of  Strontia. 

The  muriate  of  soda  is  in  the  greatest 
proportion,  then  the  carbonate,  and  then  the 
sulphate. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  employment  of 
these  waters  has  been  found  beneficial,  are, 
of  course,  according  to  the  physicians  of 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 


list  of  diseases  in  Cu lien's  Nosology.  In 
the  following,  however,  experience  has 
proved  them  to  be  highly  beneficial :— dys- 
pepsia, scrofula,  hypochondria,  hysteria, 
haemorrhoids,  chronic  fluxes,  dysentery, 
chronic  rheumatism,  paralysis,  abuse  of 
mercury,  or  cachexia,  and  chronic  cases  of 
syphilis.  In  patients  of  a  plethoric  habit, 
or  those  who  are  liable  to  congestion  of  the 
head,  of  course  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  is 
counlerindicated,  and  the  cold  douche  will 
be  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  For 
minute  instructions  the  physicians  of  the 
establishment  should  be  consulted,  who  are 
generally  well-informed,  judicious  practi- 
tioners. It  v*as  to  the  mine  nil  wnlers  of 
Aix-la-Chapclle  that  the  unfortunate  Jose- 
phine had  recourse,  in  the  hope  that  their 
medicinal  properties  would  have  the  elfect 
of  removing  sterility  ;  she  was,  however, 
disappointed  in  her  expectations,  though  she 
used  them  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  The 
advantago  of  tho  hot  and  cold  douche  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  lower 
animals,  is  now  considered  abroad  as  firmly 
established,  and  it  is  probable  that  baths 
ami  douches  for  application  to  the  various 
domestic  animals  will  ere  long  becounecled 
with  all  establishments  which  are  so  a- 
bundautly  supplied  with  mineral  springs  as 
Aix-la-Cbapelle.  At  Aix-les-Bains,  in  Sa- 
voy, and  at  many  other  places,  there  is  a 
bath  dedicated  solely  for  their  use ;  I  had 
an  opportunity,  nt  Aix-les-Bains,  of  seeing 
the  advantage  of  the  cold  douche  in  tho 
treatment  of  a  violent  strain  received  by  a 
poor  ass  from  a  fall. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  disputed  question 
concerning  the  primary  cause  of  hot  springs ; 
suflice  it  to  say,  that  chemical  action,  and 
the  well  known  fact  that  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  increases  as  we  recede  from  its 
surface,  come  to  our  aid  to  explain  this 
phenomenon. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Borcette,  a  small 
place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  possess  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  the  same  cons titu tents,  as 
those  of  that  city,  excepting  that  they  are 
more  strongly  inpregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  temperatures  of  the  baths 
varies  from  35  to  00  of  Reaumur.  The 
douche  and  vapour  bath  are  here  much  em- 
ployed. 

Sr-A  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  in  a  fertile  and  delightful 
valley.  There  aro  not  less  than  fifteen 
dial)  bentr  springs  there,  each  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  separate  name.  Tho 
*'  Spring  of  1'oiiImmi,"  (a  word  which  means 
in  the  patoti  of  Liege,  jnuser,  to  draw  up ;  it 
is  also  understood  to  mean  "  Eau  acidulee,") 
is  the  richest  in  mineral  substances.  The 
water  from  this  spring  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  England,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  &c.  Its  temperature  is  about  4  deg. 
of  Reaumur,  or  41  of  Fahrenheit.  Chemical 
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analysis  proves  it  to  contain  the  following 
substances,  vix. : — Carbonate  of  Soda,  Mu- 
riate of  Soda,  Carbonate  of  Iron,  Carbonate 
of  Lime,  Clayey  Matter,  Silica,  and  Talk. 
The  Carbonate  of  Soda,  Iron,  and  Lime,  arc 
found  in  the  greatest  proportions. 

There  is  also  a  little  spring  of  consider- 
able note  ut  a  little  distance  from  tho 
Pouhou,  which  has  become  so  from  Peter 
the  (» rent,  in  the  year  1717,  having  drunk 
its  wilier*  with  nd vantage.  A  certificate  to 
this  effect,  from  the  King's  l'hysiciau,  u 
Dr.  Areskea,  a  Scotchman,  is  shewn.  The 
other  springs  at  Spa  differ  from  the  two  just 
mentioned  only  in  a  slight  degree.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  springs  "  Du  Touueiet "  is,  that  during 
a  north  wind  they  are  found  to  contain  more 
carbonic  acid  gas  than  at  any  other  period. 
Tho  waters  of  Spa  were  known  to  the 
Romans.  Their  principal  ingredients  iirr, 
as  I  have  just  staled,  carbonic  acid,  several 
soluble  salts,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iron.  In  cases  of  debility,  cachexia,  hasmor- 
rhagia,  hypochondria,  hysteria,  sterility, 
and,  above  all,  in  convalescence  after  most 
severe  diseases,  the  exhibition  of  these 
waters  is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial. 
The  "  Waters  of  Malntcdy,"  a  small  town 
near  Spa,  are  uot  inferior  in  their  medicinal 
properties  to  those  of  Spa,  indeed  it  is 
found  by  analysis  that  they  con  In  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  free  <  urbouic  ucid  gas,  as  well 
as  of  carbouate  of  iron. 

1  shall  next  proceed  to  notice  the  principal 
mineral  springs  "  l)u  Tauuua,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  much- frequented  baths  which 
are  supplied  from  sources  taking  their 
origin  in  the  chain  of  mountains  of  that 
name.  Amongst  the  number  to  be  noticed 
are  the  Hatha  of  YVoisbadcn,  ICus,  Selilan- 
genbad,  Sodeu,  Ncidersolters,  Schwalback, 
&c.  After  briefly  describing  the  peculia- 
rities and  properties  of  each,  I  shall  pass  on 
to  Baden-Baden,  and  say  a  few  words  on 
the  most  noted  of  the  mineral  springs  si- 
tuated in  the  Black  Forest,  and  conclude 
with  a  notice  of  Aix-les-Hains,  in  Savoy, 
and  a  few  of  the  Swiss  mineral  waters. 


ACTION  AT  STAFFORD 

TO  RECOVER  AMOUNT  OP 

CLAIM  roa  MEDICINES  and  ATTENDANCE. 


(Abridged  from  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser.) 
MORGAN  V.  IIALLEN  AND  ANOTHER. 

ilfr.  Sergeant  Tatfourd  stated  the  plaintiffs 
case.  Mr.  Morgan  had  curried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  at  Litch- 
field, for  many  years,  and  had  brought  the 
present  uclion  to  obtain  remuneration  fur 
professional  services  rendered  to  Mrs.  Iron- 
monger, who  died,  at  the  age  of  80,  in  May, 
1835,  the  defendants  being  her  executors. 


During  the  last  six  years  of  her  life,  the 
plaint  i  If  was  called  upon  to  attend  her  almost 
every  day,  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a 
day ;  and  his  residence  being  near,  she  was 
in  tho  habit  of  sending  for  him  at  all  hours, 
to  ask  his  advice,  not  only  as  to  tho  medi- 
cines sho  should  take,  but  as  to  her  diet ; 
whether  she  should  lake  a  walk ;  anil  tho 
provision*  intended  for  her  table  wore  sent 
to  Mr.  Morgan  for  his  opinion  as  to  their 
gtMidiif'sa  before  she  would  use  them.     I  le 
also  scut  her  medicine  utmost  daily,  but  he 
was  iu  tho  habit  of  sending  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  mixture,  for  which  he  charged  3s.  0d., 
containing  the  same  quantity  as  six  draughts, 
for  which  the  usual  charge  would  be  Us.    It 
was  iu  rcs|>cct  of  these  services  that  the 
plaintiff  made  his  claim  upon  the  executors, 
hut  which  they  had  resisted.    The  whole 
bill  amounted  to  t'2tU  His.  <kl.,  of  which 
XI 08  was  for  attendances  for  si*  year*  at 
£18  per  annum,  and  .t'Utl  Itis.  Oil.  for  medi- 
cines.   The  defendants  had  paid  into  Court 
£124  10s.,  and  resisted  payment  of  the  foil 
demand  ou  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff, 
being  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  had  no 
right  to  charge  for  his  attendances,  but  only 
for  the  medicines.     He  (the  learned  Ser- 
geant) was  not  aware  of  any  law  by  which 
a  medical  practitioner  in  the  situation  of  the 
plaintiir  would  Iks  prevented  from  obtaining 
a  rouHoimldo  roiii|M*iisulinu  for  his  services, 
by  whatever  name  they  might  lie  called.   Iu 
the  present  case  the  charge  for  medicines 
was  much  lower  thau  it  would  have  been  if 
the  plaintiff  had  not  intended  to  charge  for 
attendances.    It  was  his  practice,  in  some 
instances,  not  to  make  a  specific  charge  for 
his  attendances,  but  to  leave  a  blank  for  the 
sum,  to  be  tilled  up  at  the  discretion  or  the 
generosity   of    the  purlieu;    in  general  he 
found  ho  had  no  reason  to  regret  adopting 
that  course,  for  tho  parties  frequently  esti- 
mated his  services  at  a  higher  rate  than  he 
should  have  done.    On  other  occasions  it 
was  otherwise.    Hut  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
ecutors it  was  necessary  to  make  a  specific 
claim,  and  he  was  cotilident  when  ttiby  had 
heard  the  evidence,  the  jury  would  be  of 
opinion  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover  tho 
full  amount  of  that  claim. 

Mr.  M*(jor  llutler  Morgan,  examined  by 
Mr.  Mc  Muhon. — I  am  pariuer  with  plain- 
tiff, in  Boar  Street,  Lichfield.  I  had  been 
his  assistant  from  1820  to  January,  18S5. 
Mrs.  Ironmonger  died  in  May,  16S5 ;  she 
lived  300  yards  from  the  plaintiff's  residence ; 
plaintiff  attended  her  professionally,  and 
supplied  her  with  medicines  from  1821  to 
1835 ;  his  attendances  for  the  last  six  years 
were  coustaut,  three  or  four  times  a  day 
sometimes;  and  the  servant  came  two  or 
three  times  a  day  for  directions  how  her 
mistress  should  proceed  its  to  diet  and  me- 
dicine ;  siie  would  only  see  plaintiff;  and 
until  lately,  when  I  have  answered  ques- 
tions, she  would  not  act  upon  my  answers 
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until  she  had  Keen  Mr.  Morgan ;  she  gene- 
rally sent  to  him  at  his  meal  times,  in  order 
In  be  secure  of  finding  him ;  she  always 
took  medicine  twice  a  day,  generally  oftcner ; 
she  used  to  send  an  account  every  morning 
of  how  she  passed  the  night,  and  received 
instructions  from  plnintiffastohnw  she  was 
to  proceed  during  the  day.  The  servant 
would  also  come  and  say,  "  My  mistress 
has  had  such  or  such  a  night;  what  may 
she  have  for  dinner — a  little  salmon,  or 
chicken,  or  a  mutton-chop?"  She  had  often 
sent  a  particular  article  of  food  to  plnintifT, 
nil  it  it  was  bought,  to  sec  whether  it  was 
good, and  to  ask  how  it  should  bo  dressed. 

Mr.  Phillip*  presumed  that  no  charge  was 
made  for  the  plaintiff's  services  as  a  cook. 
(.4  laugh.) 

Mr.  Me  Mahon. — Ho  gavo  his  opinion  as 
a  chemist. 

Mr.  Phillips. — The  chemistry  of  a  leg  of 
mutton ! 

Plaintiff's  visits  were  much  lengthened 
by  his  being  obliged  to  attend  to  Mrs.  Iron- 
monger's domestic  troubles;  they  would  often 
last  half-an-hoitr ;  the  charges  were  the  same 
;is  we  should  make  to  the  humblest  indivi- 
dual. Plaintiff  had  many  other  patients, 
but  none  upon  whom  his  attendances  were 
so  frequent  or  so  troublesome ;  I  think  the 
bill  is  reasonable,  considering  there  is  to  be 
a  further  charge  for  attendance.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan charges  Is.  3d.  for  a  draught;  some 
medical  men  charge  Is.Gd. ;  it  is  usual  with 
medical  men  at  Lichfield  to  charge,  for  their 
attendance  as  well  as  their  medicines. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. — 1  have 
also  brought  a  joint  action  against  the  de- 
fendant, in  which  I  have  charged  attend- 
ances ;  I  should  have  charged  Mrs.  Iron- 
monger the  same  sum  if  she  had  been  alive 
as  I  have  charged  the  executors ;  the  articles 
of  food  brought  were,  partridges,  fish,  fowls, 
rabbits,  &c. ;  it  was  not  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination to  ascertain  whether  they  had  died 
a  natural  death,  hut  to  satisfy  the  mind  of 
the  old  lady  ;  I  caiiiml  tell  how  many  pa- 
tients Mr.  Morgan  might  have;  as  the  old 
ones  die  off  we  get  new  ones.  (A  langh.) 
A  box  of  18  pills  is  charged  2s.;  that  is  dead 
cheap. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd. — I  hope  they  were 
not  Morison's  pills. 

These  bills  (several  were  produced)  were 
made  out  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Probyn,  for  medi- 
cines and  attendance  for  several  years  ;  he 
was  not  charged  so  much,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  hi*  Mas  in  bad  circumstances. 
Someofthe  nHendaitces  on  Mr*.  Ironmonger 
were  when  she  wns  desired  not  to  take  medi- 
cines; advice  as  to  what  she  should  take 
for  dinner  was  charged  for;  1  consider  that 
sort  of  advice  of  as  much  value  as  advice  as 
to  what  medicine  she  should  take;  when 
the  last  bill  was  sent  in,  £20  was  paid  for 
attendances. 

II'ih.  JVM,  servant  to  the  plaintiff  from 


1831  to  1834.  I  have  generally  been  to 
Mrs.  Ironmonger's  eight  or  nine  times  a 
week.  The  servant  used  to  come  continually 
to  know  what  she  might  eat — whether  she 
might  have  a  few  turnips  to  a  boiled  leg 
of  mutton,  for  instance.  It  was  one  person's 
work  to  open  the  door. 

Abrahttm  Pass,  Wm.  Atkins,  and  Mrs. 
Hollier,  who  lived  as  servants  with  plain- 
tiff, gave  similar  testimony. 

Rev.  Thos.  Levett. — I  have  employed  plain- 
tiff as  my  medical  adviser;  it  has  been  my 
prnctice  to  pay  for  attendances  as  well  as 
medicines. 

Itrr.  Dr.  Ilanronl. — I  reside  in  T/ieh(ield  ; 
Mrs.  Ironmonger  had  upwards  of  £100  a 
year ;  she  also  owned  an  inn  at  Birming- 
ham. (Cross-examined.)— The  plaintiff  has 
attended  me  and  my  family,  but  I  have  not 
paid  him  for  his  "  attendances ;"  I  do  not 
recollect  his  having  sent  in  any  bill. 

Mr.  Alfred  Dukes,  surgeon,  at  Birming- 
ham. I  have  been  in  actual  practice  1ft  years ; 
my  practice  has  always  been  to  charge  for 
my  attendances  in  addition  to  medicines. 

Mr.  Phillips  objected  to  this  evidence. 
The  plaintiff,  being  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary, could  not  charge  for  his  attendances. 
The  question  had  arisen  in  the  case  of  Toivne 
p.  Jjttdy  Gresley,  (3rd  Carriagton  and  Payne), 
before  Lord  Wynford,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench ;  who  held  that  an  apothe- 
cary might  charge  for  his  medicines  or  his 
attendances,  but  that  he  could  not  charge 
for  Indh.  In  llaudru  r.  Unison,  (<Hh  (taring- 
and  Payne),  Lord  Tenlcrdeii  had  allowed 
the  plaintiff,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  to 
recover  the  full  amount  of  his  bill,  which 
included  charges  for  "  attendances,"  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  those  attendances  were 
not  in  respect  of  surgical  operations,  for 
which  he  would  be  entitled  to  charge,  so 
that  the  judgment  of  Lord  Wynford  was  not 
overruled  by  any  subsequent  decision.  If 
so,  evidenco  of  an  usage  in  Lichfield  could 
not  give  the  plaintiff  a  right  which  he  did 
not  possess  by  law ;  and  cvid<  nee  as  to 
practices  at  Birmingham,  and  other  places 
at  a  considerable  distance,  was  still  more 
objectionable. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  contended  that  there 
was  no  law  or  act  of  parliament  to  restrain  the 
plaintiff  from  charging  for  his  attendances; 
and  if  usage  to  make  such  charges  prevailed 
in  Lichfield,  it  must  be  presumed  that  a 
contract  existed  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Iron- 
monger to  pay  the  plaintiff  for  his  attend- 
ances. The  evidence,  therefore,  was  to 
show,  in  (he  absence  of  any  law,  a  usage 
from  which  a  contract  might  he  implied. 
The  case  of  Totrnr  r.  lAtdy  {Wesley  was  a 
N  isi  Prius  decision  of  Lord  Wy nford,  which 
had  not  been  confirmed:  on  the  contrary, 
the  subsequent  case  of Handeyv.  Ileuson  wai 
directly  the  other  way,  and  in  that  case  it 
appeared,  from  a  report  which  he  had  io  his 
hand,  contained  iu  a  volume  of  TiikLanckt, 
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edited  by  Mr.  Wait  loy,  that  the  nllcuduuces 
fur  which  the  plaintiff  recovered  were  not 
in  respect  of  surgical  operations,  but  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary, and  Lord  Tenterden  considered  it  to 
be  a  question  for  the  Jury,  what  was  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  medical  man  in  each  particular 
case. 

jl/r.  Phillips,  in  reply,  rend  some  passage* 
from  the  report  in  The  JjANCkt,  to  shnw 
what  dependence  he  thought  could  be  placed 
upon  Mr.  Wakley  as  a  legal  authority. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ta\fonrd  said,  "  You  ought 
not  to  attack  Mr.  Wakley,  for  you  know 
you  voted  for  him  for  Finsbury."  (A  laugh.) 
Mr.  Phillip*.—"  Yes,  gentlemen,  1  voted 
for  Mr.  Wakley,  because  I  was  quite  sure 
that  be  would  sit  in  the  House  of  (Uuntiioiis 
on  the  sumo  Iwmli  wild  Sergeant  Talfourd, 
ami  that  they  would  work  together  siile  by 
side.  I  think  him  a  very  clever  man,  but  I 
huve  no  respect  for  his  opinion  upon  a  point 
of  law." 

Mr.  Justice  Littledale  said  he  thought 
the  evidence  must  be  rejected.  His  opiniou 
was,  that  by  the  general  law  of  the  land,  o 
surgeon  and  apothecary  could  not  charge  for 
his  attendances,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
competent  to  him  to  set  up  any  custom  pre- 
vailing in  a  particular  part  of  the  kingdom 
in  contravention  of  that  law.  Fifty  years 
ago  probably  no  question  of  this  kind  would 
have  occurred ;  but  of  late  a  practice  had 
certainly  arisen  nmong  this  class  of  medical 
practitioners  to  make  a  charge  for  their  ser- 
vices in  addition  to  the  charge  for  medicines. 
Still  he  was  of  opinion,  that  that  usage,  to 
whatever  extent  it  might  prevail,  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  a  claim  for  which  there 
was  no  authority  in  law.  A  surgeon  might 
charge  for  the  attendance  necessary  to  perform 
surgical  operations;  but  it  trot  considered  that 
an  apothecary  was  sufficiently  paid  for  his  supe- 
rior skill  and  science,  by  the  extra  sum  which 
he  was  allowed  to  charge  for  his  medicines  be- 
yond the  mere  value  of  the  drugs,  or  the  sum 
charged  by  a  druggist  for  compounding  a  physi- 
cian's prescription.  For  instance,  a  druggist 
charged  only  8d.  for  a  draught ;  an  apothe- 
cary charged  Is.  Od. ;  and  as  there  did  not 
apiicar  to  be  any  statute  or  decision  autho- 
rising an  apothecary  to  charge  for  both  me- 
dicines and  attendances,  he  would  reject  Uie 
evidence  of  any  particular  usage  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  objected  to  his  lord- 
ship's decision,  and  after  some  discussion  it 
was  arranged  that  the  evidence  of  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  in  attendance  from  Birming- 
ham, Walsall,  and  other  places,  as  to  the 
practice  prevailing  with  respect  to  charging 
for  attendances,  should  be  considered  as 
tendered,  and  that  the  plaititi II"  should  be  at 
liberty  to  present  a  bill  of  exceptions,  if  it 
should  become  material,  upon  the  rejection 
of  that  evidence. 


With  a  view  to  show  the  reasonableness 
of  the  charges, 

Mr.  Edgar  Ashe  Spilsbury  was  examined. — 
I  am  a  surgeou  and  apothecary,  at  Walsall, 
0|  miles  from  Lichfield.  I  have  looked 
over  the  plaintiff's  charges,  and,  having 
heard  the  evidence,  I  think  they  ore  most 
reasonable,  and  for  a  medicul  mini  who  has 
beru  in  practice  -Ml  years,  mid  is  obliged  to 
understand  all  the  brunches  of  the  profes- 
sion, they  are  not  adequate.  I  charge  Ss. 
a  visit,  even  to  my  next  door  neighbour. 

Mr.  Phillip*  admitted  the  reasonableness 
of  tho  charges,  aud  therefore  it  might  be 
takou  that  all  other  evideuce  would  be  to 
the  same  effect  as  that  of  Mr.  Spilsbury,  and 
might  be  considered  as  having  been  given. 
I'h  is,  therefore,  was  the  plnintiflTs  case. 
Mr.  ('.  Phillips  then  addressed  the  jury 
for  the  defendant.    The  Jury  had  uhiiitdiuit 
proof  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Spilsbury  of 
the  propriety  of  the  rale  laid  down  by  his 
Lordship, — that  medical    men  should  not 
set  up  a  right  to  charge  what  they  pleased 
by  calling  some   brother  practitioners  to 
prove  their  practice,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible they  could  charge  too  much.    Mr. 
Spilsbury  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff's 
bill  was  a  great  deal  too  cheap — in  fact, 
actually  no  remuneration  at  all.    Was  any- 
thing so  monstrous  ever  heard  before?    As 
to  the  charges  for  attendances,  thnt  question 
has  been  decided  by  his  Lordship  in  his 
favour ;  but  as  to  the  charges  for  medicines, 
it  was  for  the  Jury   to   say  whether  the 
plaintiff  was  not  amply  remunerated  by  the 
money  paid  into  the  Court.    Of  what  sort 
of  items  was  this  bill  composed? — "The 
pills,  2s.  ;*'  "  The  mixture,  Ss.  Od.,"— and 
Mr.  Spilsbury,  without  knowing  of  what 
ingredients  they  contained,  whether  cheap 
or  costly,  seriously  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  charge  for  attendance  was  unreasonably 
low,  or  even  no  remuneration   at  all!    It 
was  as  clear  as  daylight,  from  the  evidence 
of  this  witness,  that  the  practice  of  ages, 
which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  over- 
turn, was  correct.     Lord  Tenterden   had 
ruled  that  a  charge  might  be  made,  because 
surgical  operations  had  been   performed; 
and  wherever  that  was  the  case,  there  was 
a  right  to  charge ;  wherever  a  man  scaled 
an  eye  or  set  a  limb,  he  had  a  right  to  be 

gaid  for  his  skill.  But  an  apothecary  must 
e  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  tradesman,  a 
compounder  of  drugs,  selling  his  goods  as  any 
other  man, — and  large  indeed  were  their 
profits — 500  per  cent.,  he  might  say  even 
5,000  per  cent.  Of  these  mixtures  much 
was  water,  aqua  fontana,  he  believed  they 
called  it,  a  little  coloured,  and  that  perhaps 
was  their  better  portion.  Why  was  this  bill 
reserved  till  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ironmonger  ? 
Why  thut  Mr.  Morgau  might  make  a  charge 
to  her  executors  which  he  would  not  have 
done  to  her.  She  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  offended  at  such  a  change  of  system. 
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For  it  had  not  before  been  Mr.  Morgan's 
custom  to  charge  Mrs.  Ironmonger.    £20 
was  once  given  by  her  as  a  gratuity  to  him, 
a  compliment  to  be  paid  or  withe  Id  nt  Iter 
option,  and  tin*  executors,  not  wishing  Mrs. 
Ironmonger's  memory  to  suffer,  bad  follow- 
ed  her  example,  and   given  the   plaintiff 
£27  I3s.8d.  beyond  his  charge  for  medicine. 
It  was  a  practice  for  apothecaries  to  leave 
a  blank  against  the  item   of  attendance, 
thereby  putting  it  to  the  generosity  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient  to  give  what  they 
pleased,  and  the  very  practice  proved  it  was 
not  a  legal  claim.     But  look  at  the  bill ; 
here  was  £02  for  medicine,  and  £110  for 
visits.     Oh!  it  was  monstrous,   and  what 
were  these  riniU  for  ?    Here  was  a  rabbit  on 
which  two  or  three  nnxinns  consultation* 
took  place,  till  the  old  lady  had  taken  a 
shilling's  worth  of  advice  whether  she  should 
cat  a  sixpenny  rabbit.    (Laughter.)    Hut 
this  was  not  all;  she  was  charged  for  ad- 
vice whether  she  might  eat  turnips  with 
mutton;  four  visits  about  the  same  joint 
First, "  may  this  leg  of  mutton  be  eaten  I" — 
Advice,   "  yes ;"   one   shilling   for   that ! 
Second, "  how  to  cook  the  joint?"— Advice, 
" boiled;"  one  shilling  for  taut!  Next,  ns  it 
was  to  be  boiled,   "  might  mistress  hate 
turnips  with  it rM— Advice,  "yes,  by    all 
means;"   there  was  another  shilling  gone. 
Then,  "  what  part  might  mistress  cat  ?M— - 
Advice,  "any  part  she  liked!"  and  down 
went   another  shilling    for   that     (Loud 
laughter.)    And  so  the  charge  attending  a 
leg  of  mutton  was  double  its  fee  simple 
before   it   reached   this  poor  lady's  table. 
Then,  at  nighl,  came  a  brace  of  ruddy  mut- 
ton chops,  and  "  might  mistress  cat  those 
for  Mapper t"  •■  Oh,  yes  :"  and  down  went  an 
additional  shilling  to  the  day's  bill  for  that. 
Thus,  "eat   till  you're  ready  to  burst," 
and  then,  "nothing  but  my  pills  can  empty 
you."    (  Loud  laughter. )    They  had  charged 
for  600  stomachic  mixtures,  and  yet   his 
learned  friend  never  ventured  to  ask  the 
nature  of  the  old  lady's  complaint,  because 
be  knew  there  was  none  but  old  age.    The 
pin  in  lift"  woutd  lie  umptu  repaid  for  sued 
services  if  he  received  nothing.    Mr.  Phil- 
lips concluded  by  calling  upon  the  Jury  not 
to  sanction  this  attempt  of  apothecaries  to 
charge  for  their  advice,   and  thus  place 
themselves,  per  sn/frm,   in  the  situation  of 
pkusUim,  without  being  p**$e**ed  of  the  nrcen- 
mru  aualijiantions.    lie  also  submitted  that 
the  plaintiff  was  otcr-paid  by  Uic  money 
paid  into  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Littw.uai.k,  in  summing  up, 
repented  his  former  observations  as  to  the 
right  of  apothecaries  to  charge  for  advice  as 
well  as  medicines,  which,  he  said,  was  a 
question  of  greet  importance  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  public  in  general,  and 
would  be  decided  by  the  Court  above,  if  it 
should  be  thought  necessary  to  bring  it  un- 
der their  consideration.    His  opinion  was, 


very  strongly,  that  they  had  no  such  right 
by  law ;  and  as  to  the  usage  in  Lichfield,  or 
its  neighbourhood,  it  was  not  admissible  in 
evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  profession  of  an 
a  I  )o  literary  was  subject  to  the  same  rules  in 
all  purls  of  the  kingdom.  Certain  trades 
might  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the 
places  in  which  they  were  carried  on — for 
instance,  the  manufacture  of  muslins,  and 
so  on ;  but  the  medical  profession  was  re- 
gulated by  the  common  law,  and  by  acts  of 
parliament  applicable  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. At  the  same  time  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  an  adequate  remuneration,  and  it 
was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  he  had  made 
out  his  claim  to  the  full  amount.  His  at- 
tendances upon  this  old  lady  were,  indeed, 
unremitting;  a  great  deal  of  his  time  had 
liccn  occupied,  and  he  had  bs*cn  put  to  great 
trouble,  and  probably  some  expense,  in 
giving  his  advice,  not  only  upon  her  slate  of 
health,  but  as  to  matters  which  did  not 
always  fall  within  the  province  of  a  medical 
man  to  advise  upon ;  and  for  these  services, 
as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  medicines,  the 
plaintiff  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable compensation.  Supposing  him  to 
be  entitled  to  charge  for  attendances  at  all, 
£18  per  annum,  being  nt  the  rate  of  a  shil- 
ling a  day,  was  certainly  ns  moderate  as 
could  be  expected. 

The  Jury  consulted,  and  having  inspected 
another  bill  of  die  plaintiff,  in  which  there 
was  no  charge  for  attendances,  (but  a  blank 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  party,)  they  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £80  0s.  0d.,  being 
the  difference  l>etwccit  the  amount  of  the 
bill  and  the  money  paid  into  Court,  lite 
plaintiff  therefore  has  recovered  the  whole 
sum  claimed,  subject  to  the  question  of  law. 


CORONER'S  INQUEST, 

ENDING   IN   A   VERDICT  Of 
MANSLAUGHTER  aoainst  an  ACCOUCHEUR. 


(Abriilpnl  from  tho  Sheffield  I ri*  of  July  loth.) 

An  ini|ucst  was  held  on  July  8th,  and,  by 
adjournment  to  the  16th  and  10th,  at  Hirst, 
before  Mr.  lladger,  Coroner,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  body  of  Isabella  Turner,  who 
had  died  in  child-bed,  while  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Spilling,  surgeon,  of  Ecclesfield. 
Mr.  Palfrcymau  appeared  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Spilling. 

Maru  Atuure,  of  1'itsmoor. — On  Tuesday 
evening,  the  Mil  of  July,  I  went  to  Stephen 
Tomer's,  of  Hirst,  to  attend  his  wife  in 
her  confinement.  It  was  near  10  o'clock 
when  1  arrived.  About  a  quarter  to  11, 
Mr.  Spilling  came.  Five  minutes  after,  I 
was  taken  ill,  went  down  stairs,  and  went 
up  again  at  about  Ave  o'clock.  1  saw  Mr. 
Spilling  pulling  at  Mrs.  Turner;  his  hands 
were  the  colour  of  my  gown,    1  ran  down 
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■tain,  having  icon  enough.  Mr.  Spilling 
•aid  she  was  only  fainting  away.  I  had  no 
conversation  with  him,  except  asking  how 
Mrs.  Turner  was  going  on.  Ho  replied, 
"  Very  well."  I  was  only  about  live  minutes 
in  the  room.  The  Doctor  came  down  stairs 
and  had  a  glass  of  rum  ami  water.  I  after- 
wards heard  Mrs.  Tumor  cry,  u Oh,  Spil- 
ling, you  are  hilling  me,"  which  she  repent- 
ed inuiiy  times.  She  hogged  him  tenderly 
to  lei  her  rust ;  and  said, "  Love,  do  let  me 
rest  au  hour."  1  have  attended  several 
labours,  but  never  heard  any  person  scream 
so.  She  told  me  she  had  been  frightened 
in  the  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  losing 
two  or  three  gallons  of  ale,  while  tapping  a 
barrel.  I  saw  one  or  two  glasses  of  rum 
and  water  taken  up  stairs.  Mr.  Spilling 
came  down  stairsabonl  two  or  three  o'clock ; 
his  shirt  sleeves  were  turned  up ;  he  went 
out  into  the  yard,  and  soon  after  returned 
upstairs  agaiu.  I  did  not  see  him  again 
till  I  heard  the  cry  that  she  was  dead. 

Bp  a  Juryman, — I  considered  he  was 
fresh  when  he  came  down  stairs. 

Stephen  Turner,  of  Hirst,  cutler  and  beer- 
seller. — Mr.  Spilling  arrived  to  attend  my 
wife  ubout  II  o'clock.  I  took  his  horse, 
and  did  not  go  iuto  the  house  for  more  than 
three  hours.  When  1  went  up  stairs,  I  said, 
"  lluw  are  you  going  on,  Mr.  Spilling/" 
lie  said,  "  O,  nil  is  going  right."  My  wife 
put  her  hand  out,  nnd  1  took  hold  of  il. 
She  said,  "  Mr.  Spilling  is  killing  me ;  help 
mo  up."  "  Oh  no,"  he  said,  "  you  must  not 
get  up— you  shall  not  get  up."  My  wife 
still  clung  to  me,  and  said,  "  Do  not  leave 
me ;  the  child  is  dead,  and  I  shall  not  live 
long."  I  remained  about  fifteen  minutes, 
but  could  not  bear  it  any  louger.  I  soon 
went  up  agaiu.  The  women  who  were  by 
said  she  was  dying.  Ho  replied,  "  Nought 
of  the  sort ;  she  has  swooned  away."  One 
of  the  women  said,  "  Feel  her  pulse."  Fie 
did  so,  and  said  she  was  dead.  We  went 
down  stairs.  Mr.  Spilling  said,  "  I  have 
done  my  best."  He  asked  for  a  pint  of  ale 
and  porter.  I  went  out,  as  I  did  not  want 
cither  him  or  his  coin  pony.  When  I  went 
up  stuirs,  I  offered  to  letch  uuother  doctor 
in  forty  minutes.  He  said,  "  O,  no,  we  are 
all  right."  When  ho  cunte,  I  should  think 
he  was  fresh.  He  left  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  My  wife  has  had  seven 
children.  Mr.  Spilling  has  attended  her  six 
times.  My  wife  has  always  spoken  well  of 
Mr.  Spilling  in  previous  confinements. 

Sarah  Turner,  sister  of  Mrs.  Turner. — I 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  operation, 
and  went  down  stain*.  1  heard  Mrs,  Turner 
cry  scores  of  limes, "  Oh  let  mo  nlouo."  1 
heard  Mr.  Spilliii;;  say  he  must  persevere. 
She  was  very  much  mnngled.  Mr.  Turner 
blamed  Mr.  Spilling  very  much  for  not 
sending  for  some  assistance.  I  thought 
Mr.  Spilling  persevered  too  much,  and  that 
he  was  intoxicated,  or  he  would  not  have 


used  such  words  as  he  did.  He  was  a 
person  she  thought  well  of;  and  if  any 
other  person  had  offered  his  services  for 
nothing  she  would  not  have  accepted  them. 
He  drank  about  a  gill  of  rum  altogether 
from  the  time  he  came  till  he  went  away. 
One  of  the  nurses  wet  her  lips  with  tho  rum 
unci  waler  iu  the  lirst  glass,  lie  attended 
mo  with  my  last  three  children,  ami  was 
enn* fill  anil  attentive. 

Ameliatlrcen. — I  examined  Mrs.  Turner's 
|>ersuit  on  the  8lh.  The  child  was  alive. 
She  was  cut  shockingly. 

Ay  Mr.  Palfreuman. — I  felt  the  child  move 
three  or  four  times. 

Ann  Oliver. — I  put  my  hand  on  Mrs. 
Turner  at  two  o'clock  on  the  6th,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  am  certain  I  felt  the  child 
move.  The  mother  was  dead.  I  am  the 
mother  of  three  childreu. 

A  Juror  here  objected   to  the  medical 

J;entlemen    present  handing  notes  to  Mr. 
'alfreyman,  or  to  each  other. 

Mr,  Palfreuman  observed,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  medical  man  of  80  years*  stand- 
ing was  at  stake,  and  he  thought  no  person 
would  prevent  him  from  getting  what  aid 
he  could  in  his  defence,  from  medical  men. 
Being  ignorant  of  medical  science,  such 
aid  would  not  be  refused;  Mr.  Spilling 
would  have  In -en  then'  to  give  it,  but  having 
inn  I  pnrt  of  his  property  destroy  od,  ho  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  protect  him- 
self against  iticeudiaries. 

The  Coroner  remarked  that  incendiaries 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry.  He 
at  the  same  time  objected  to  all  officious 
interference  in  tho  proceedings. 

Examination  resumed. — I  took  all  the 
things  homo  to  wash,  nud  it  would  make 
your  flesh  creep  to  see  them.  Mrs.  Turner 
always  had  a  lame  leg  when  in  the  family 
way.  It  was  not  a  running  sore,  only  in- 
flamed between  the  calf  and  the  ankle. 

Mr$.  Howe  re-examined.  She  had  been 
ten  years  a  midwife,  and  had  herself  had 
ten  children.  Mr.  Spilling  when  ho  arrived 
was  fresh  in  liquor.  He  told  the  deceased 
Hint  she  would  have  it  over  iu  half  an  hour. 
She  had  no  labour  pains.  He  said  the  child 
must  be  righted.  Whilst  he  was  away 
witness  oxamined  her,  nnd  told  her  she  was 
not  going  to  have  it  over  for  hours.  When 
Mr.  Spilling  returned,  he  told  her  the  child 
must  be  righted  before  it  could  be  brought 
into  the  world.  He  then  used  an  instru- 
ment like  a  spoon.  He  said  the  child  was 
dead,  and  tried  his  instrument  many  times, 
but  iu  consequence  of  her  crying  out  so,  he 
desisted.  He  then  weut  to  the  window, 
and  witness  lifted  her  up.  When  he  turned 
round  ho  enquired  for  the  instrument.  Tho 
deceased  said  it  was  where  he  had  left  it. 
Mr.  Spilling  then  hegnu  to  use  the  instru- 
ment again,  although  it  had  remained  all 
this  time  in  her  body.  After  using  it  for 
about  ten  minutes,  during  which  deceased 
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crltd  out  very  much,  I  gave  her  a  little  rum 
and  water,  when  she  died  directly.     The 
deceased   was    about   40    years    of    age. 
Sarah  Turner  was  there  when  sho  arrived, 
and  if  she  had  snid  deceased  wan  neurly 
lost  iu  her  water,  she  had  said  true.    She 
was  wet  all  over  before  Mr.  Spilling  came. 
Mr.  Spilling  had  his  coat  oil*,     lie  sweated 
a  good  deal.    Ho  remained  at  the  window 
about  five  minutes.    She  was  laid  on  her 
left  side  when  Mr.  Spilling  went  to  the 
window.    I  raised    her,  and,    along  with 
another  woman,  set  her  on  her  feet  to  stand. 
When  he  came  back,  deceased  was  leaning 
against  us.    She   could    not   stand.    Mr. 
Spilling  grumbled  hard  nt  our  having  re- 
moved her.     lie  then  got  hold  of  her,  mid 
laid  her  on  her  right  side  on  the  bed.    She 
said  she  had  so  much  pain  in  her  leg  and 
thigh  she  could  not  bear  it.    In  moving  her 
she  did  not  observe  the  instrument.    In 
lifting  her,  they  lifted  her  clean  off  the  bed. 
There  was  a  good  drink  of  rum  and  water 
in  the  glass  when  she  gave  a  little  to  Mrs. 
Turner  just    before    her  death.    Ho  wits 
aghast  nt  her  when  she  was  dying,  but  not 
after  her  death. 

Sarah  Uratnmall  henrd  deceased  Fay 
her  left  leg  was  dead  mid  it  was  going  up- 
ward, and  desired  to  be  left  alone,  whether 
she  lived  or  died,  as  she  felt  that  her  and 
the  child  would  not  be  parted.  He  was 
dragging  at  her  when  she  died.  If  he  had 
been  sober  he  would  not  have  done  what 
he  did. 

Mr,  Palfrey  ftum  begged  that  the  medical 
witnesses  might  be  examined  separate  and 
apart :  it  was  a  practice  which  had  been 
observed  on  some  former  occasions. 

The  Coroner  said  that  this  was  an  open 
court,  however,  as  he  was  for  no  favour  to 
any  one,  he  would  request  Mr.  Shearman 
and  Mr.  Chesman  to  withdraw  for  a  short 
time. 

Jl/r.  If  m.  Jackson,  6urgcon,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing evidence: — On  Friday,  the  8th  of 
July,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Shearman  and 
Mr.  Chcsinau,  surgeons,  and  Mr.  Spilling,  I 
examined  the  body  of  Isaltclla  Turner.  The 
external  surface  presented  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  incipient  putrefaction,  especially 
about  the  lower  limbs.  The  belly  wus  im- 
mensely swollen,  and  evidently  contained 
a  child.  The  external  parts  of  generation 
were  in  a  swollen  and  discoloured  state. 
The  peritoneum  was  extensively  lacerated, 
and  the  division  was  continued  along  the 
posterior  pari  of  the  vagina  for  three  inches. 
lly  these  lacerations  the  rectum  was  laid 
bare,  and  protruded  into  the  vagina.  The 
bowel  itself  was  not  wounded.  The  mouth 
of  the  womb  was  not  dilated  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  full  expansion.  The  mem- 
branes had  not  been  ruptured.  On  pressing 
the  finger  against  the  head  of  the  child, 
which  was  the  presenting  part,  the  waters 
contained  within  the  membranes  could  be 


distinctly  felt  to  fluctuate.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  the  head  of  the  child  had 
partly  entered  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but 
its  exact  position  could  not  now  be  clearly 
ascertained,  without  materially  disturbing 
the  present  condition  of  the  parts.  The 
abdomen  was  opened,  mid  the  womb  ex- 
posed. The  cavity  of  the  belly  contained 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  extravasatcd  blood. 
The  womb  was  raised  up  and  drawn  for- 
ward, when  the  peritoneum  was  discovered 
to  be  lacerated  at  the  point  where  it  is 
reflected  from  the  rectum  upon  the  womb. 
I  introduced  my  hand  into  the  vagina,  and, 
carrying  it  upwards,  it  readily  passed 
through  the  luce  rated  opening  of  the  peri- 
toneum into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
We  found  extensive  injury  on  the  left  side 
of  the  pelvis,  in  the  situation  of  the  left 
iliac  blood-vessels,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  The  bowel  was  partly  torn 
from  its  connexions.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvis  the  peritoneum  was  again  lacerated 
where  it  covers  the  great  iliac  blood-vessels. 
The  external  iliac  artery  and  the  obturator 
nerve  were,  for  three  or  four  iuches,  se- 
parated from  their  connexions,  and  the 
laceration  extending  between  tho  external 
artery  ami  vein,  and  the  internal  iliac  ves- 
sels, took  a  direction  along  the  iuner  sur- 
face of  the  ilium,  separating  that  bone  from 
the  muscles  which  occupy  its  concavity, 
probably  for  three  or  four  square  inches. 
The  large  blood-vessels  had  not  been 
wounded;  but  such  an  injury  necessarily 
ruptured  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels. 
From  this  description,  it  will  bo  perceived 
that  the  direction  of  the  instrument  was 
first  posterior  to  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the 
womb,  not  within  its  cavity,  nor  even  quite 
in  contact  with  it.  The  instrument  was 
ultimately  lodged  towards  the  left  side, 
between  the  muscles  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ilium.  The  womb  was  opened,  and 
a  female  child  found  therein,  apparently  at 
or  about  the  full  growth.  The  position  of 
the  foetus  wns  such  as  is  usual  at  the  early 
stage  of  natural  labour,  the  face  being 
placed  towards  one  aide  of  the  pelvis,  unci 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  towards  the  other. 
The  head  had  only  partly  entered  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis.  The  pelvis  itself  presented 
the  usual  configuration  and  dimensions  of  a 
well-formed  pelvis.  The  womb,  and  the 
parts  of  generation  generally,  presented  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition,  the  lacerations 
excepted.  The  contents  of  the  brain  and 
chest  wen*  free  from  disease.  J  am  of  opi- 
nion that  the  case  did  not  justify  instru- 
mental aid,  and  that  the  deceased  dieil  in 
consequence  of  rash  means  being  used  to 
effect  delivery,  by  some  person  who  was 
either  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  our  pro- 
fession, or  incapable  of  applying  those 
principles  to  practice. 

By  the  Coroner. — The  state  of  labour  at 
Uie  period  of  death  was  such  as  rendered 
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it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  position 
of  the  head  wu  natural  or  otherwiae ;  and 
this  difficulty  would  be  increaaed  by  the 
membranes  not  having  been  ruptured.  It 
frequently  happens  that  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  water  between  the  membraiics. 
The  rupture  of  the  on  tor  membrane  only 
might  account  for  the  deceased  having  sit  id, 
as  alio  is  reported  to  have  mid,  that  her 
waters  were  discharged.  It  did  not  ap|icur 
to  us  that  either  layer  of  the  membranes 
had  been  ruptured.  A  discharge  of  uriue 
is  frequently  mistakeu  for  tho  rupture  of 
the  membranes.  It  is  frequent  for  attend- 
ants to  state  that  the  waters  have  been 
evacuated ;  but  on  examination  we  find 
that  the  membranes  are  still  not  ruptured. 
The  use  of  instruments  is  improper  before 
the  rupture  of  the  membrane*,  and  the  com- 
plete dilution  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 
From  the  position  iu  which  we  found  the 
child,  1  should  think  it  was  living  when 
the  mother  died. 

By  the  Jury. — Do  you  think  the  child 
could  be  living  ten  hours  after  its  mother's 
death 7 — Certainly  not. 

By  Mr.  Pal/reyman. — Mr.  Spilling  has 
been  in  practice  about  25  years.  Ho  was 
in  practice  before  I  was.  He  has  Imd  con- 
siderable midwifery  practice.  This  is  said 
from  general  report.  I  never  met  him  in 
midwifery  practice.  He  was  present  ul  this 
examination.  Some  offensive  remarks  were 
made  by  females  in  the  room,  when  the 
examination  was  going  on,  which  Mr.  Shear- 
man and  myself  strongly  reprobated.  The 
examination  of  the  uterus  and  its  connex- 
ions had  taken  phice  before  he  left.  The 
women  did  not  continue  long  to  nuike  the 
remarks,  nnd  he  left  the  room  soon  after 
they  had  done  so.  I  did  not  perceive  any 
old  marks  of  disease  about  the  thighs. 

Would  such  a  fright  as  has  been  described 
impede  the  progress  of  labour? — Perhaps  it 
would,  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

Suppose  an  instrument  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  woman  complains  of  pain, 
and  the  medical  mnn  censes  to  use  it  for  a 
time,  do  you  consider  it  reprehensible  to 
leave  it  there  a  short  time  t — 1  think  it  is 
wrong,  further  than  in  censing  to  net  be- 
tween the  pains;  it  would  be  wrong  to 
withdraw  it  on  the  cessation  of  every  pain. 
The  instrument,  instead  of  being  within  the 
uterus  was  without  it ;  at  six  or  seven  inches 
from  the  outer  labia,  the  point  occurred 
where  the  laceration  of  the  peritoneum  had 
taken  place. 

If  the  instrument  had  been  left  in,  and  the 
party  removed  from  the  l>cd  by  one  person 
only  oti  to  the  floor,  might  not  such  lacera- 
tion have  been  caused  from  the  pressure  of 
one  end  of  the  instrument  on  the  bed/ — 
There  would  have  been  nu  iiislunt  expres- 
sion of  pain,  which  would  have  iuduced  the 
attendants  to  desist,  and  have  prevented 
further  injury.    The  lacerations  which  I 


perceived  would  not  have  been  produced 
by  such  a  cause ;  it  would  have  required 
great  and  continued  force.  I  think  if  the 
attendants  had,  under  such  circumstances, 
inhumanly  persisted  against  all  reason,  and 
the  exclamations  of  the  suffering  woman,  to 
drag  her  from  the  bed,  then  a  lnccratiou 
might  have  orenrred. 

Suppose  tho  woman  had  been  fainting f— 
Some  injury  might  have  occurred  under  such 
circiinistaucos. 

Is  it  uot  disputed  among  medical  men  as 
to  the  time  when  instrumental  aid  should  be 
called  in? — When  the  stage  has  arrived  for 
the  employment  of  instruments,  practitioners 
differ,  some  waiting  a  much  longer  time 
than  otherd. 

Some  of  tho  witnesses  say  that  she  swam 
in  her  waters;  would  any  discharge  of  urine 
iiccouiil  for  what  they  describe? — Yes;  the 
discharge  of  uriue  uloue,  or  that  added  to 
the  collection  between  the  membranes,  would 
account  for  the  fluid  evacuated.  Statements 
as  to  the  amount  discharged  are  often  ex- 
aggerated. Perspiration  might  wet  the 
linen. 

You  state  that  the  means  used  showed 
the  party  to  l>e  ignorant ;  have  not  persons, 
both  well  instructed  iu  the  principles  of  the 
profession,  and  highly  capable  of  applying 
them,  made  mistakes  of  a  scrions  nature?— 
Not  equal  to  this;  those  mistakes  were 
errors  of  judgment,  unless  purely  accidental. 
I  have  known  Mr.  Spilling  about  ten  years, 
and  should  say  he  is  a  persou  of  nervous 
temperament;  have  seen  him  excited  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  at  times ;  his  ex- 
citement is  such  ns  that  it  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  slight  intoxication. 

Sup|K>tfing  convulsions  had  been  produced, 
might  not  a  speedy  delivery  have  bceu  de- 
sirable, aud  justified  the  use  of  instruments? 
Yes,  if  the  lalmur  wus  at  a  stage  fit  for 
their  employment.  As  far  as  any  medical 
evidence  can  go,  I  will  swear  positively, 
that  the  injuries  spoken  of  were  the  cause 
of  death. 

(lould  the  child  live  five  hours  after  the 
mother's  death  I — 1  am  sure  it  could  not. 

Edward  James  Shearman,  of  Uolhcrham, 
surgeon. — I  have  bceu  iu  practice  for  18 
years,  and  have  had  much  midwifery  prac- 
tice. Ou  the  8th  of  July,  along  with  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Chesman,  of  Sheffield, 
surgeous,  I  took  a  postmortem  examination 
of  the  body.  Mr.  Spilling  was  there,  and 
as  we  had  always  been  friendly,  1  wished 
him  to  send  for  some  surgeon  on  his  behalf; 
but  he  told  me  he  had  every  confidence  in 
Mr.  Jackson  and  myself,  and  declined  it. 
rinding  tho  external  parts  of  generation 
very  much  lacerated,  I  again  told  Mr.  Spil- 
ling what  I  had  seen,  and  repeated  my 
request;  he  again  decliued.  I  then  found 
the  body  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood ;  some 
cloth  was  in  the  vagina,  and  on  removing  it, 
and   pressing  the   belly,   a   considerable 
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quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the  vagina; 
some  coagulated.  I  then  assisted  in  remov- 
ing the  body  to  a  more  convenient  situation 
for  examination.  I  have  heard  the  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Wm.  Jackson  read  ;  he  has 
stated  accurately  the  dissection.  I  am  very 
reluctantly  compelled  to  state,  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  some 
blunt  instrument  unnecessarily  and  ttuskil- 
fully  introduced  into  the  vagina,  through  the 
peritoneum,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ilium,  from  which  it  tore  away  the  muscles 
separating  the  external  iliac  artery,  and 
lacerating  a  great  number  of  nerves  and 
small  blood  vessels,  (which  vessels,  during 
pregnancy,  would  be  unusually  large ;)  the 
loss  of  blood,  the  shock  to  the  system,  and 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  peritoneum, 
were  the  i  in  mediate  cause  of  ileal  h.  This 
Injury  was  done  by  n  person  either  grossly 
iguorant  of  parturition,  or  one  who  had 
forgot  himself;  for  the  labour  was  a  natural 
one,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
ended  well,  if  this  interference  had  not 
taken  place.  There  was  a  slight  wound  in 
the  right  leg,  covered  with  a  little  bit  of 
plaster ;  and  the  legs  were  certainly  swell- 
ed.   It  was  a  very  slight  wound. 

f  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  child 
was  alive  when  the  mother  died.  I  should 
think  the  child  might  live  half  ait  hour,  at 
the  sulfide,  after  the  mother  died ;  but  that 
is  a  point  yet  undetermined  in  physiology. 

By  Mr,  Pa\freymmn, — The  instrument  pro- 
duced, used  by  Mr.  Spilling,  is  made  by 
Mr.  Cluley,  a  man  of  some  eminence  in  his 
business.  It  allows  of  being  bent  up  and 
put  into  the  pocket;  and  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  used  if  not  marie  convenient  for 
the  pocket  The  joint  might  slip  in  using, 
and  catch  the  soft  parts,  and  hurt  the  woman 
much.  I  have  always  heard  that  Mr. Spilling 
was  a  respectable  practitioner,  and  that  he 
had  a  good  business.  For  country  practi- 
tioners instruments  are  generally  made  por- 
table. 

Does  not  your  recollection  furnish  you 
with  cases,  wher  -,  from  mishap,  persons  of 
eminence  have  performed  operations  which 
have  produced  serious  results  ? — 1  never  re- 
collect hearing  of  a  case  of  labour,  not  re- 
quiring instrumental  aid,  coding  so  unfortu- 
nately from  the  improper  use  of  instruments ; 
as  the  parts  not  at  all  concerned  in  labour 
were  really  dreadfully  lacerated. 

Mr,  PrnVreymm*  now  addressed  the  jury  at 
great  length,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Spilling.  He 
left  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  jury, 
whatever  their  verdict  in iflht  In*,  lie  then 
called  a  great  number  of  witnesses  from 
Krcleslicld  am)  the  neighbourhood,  all 
mothers  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  children 
each,  all  attended  by  Mr.  Spilling,  of  whom 
they  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  fur  his  at- 
tention, kindness,  and  patience ;  and  none 
of  them  ever  saw  him  "  the  worse  for  liquor." 

About  half-past  nine  an  adjournmentagain 
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took  place  till  Monday  evening,  the  fourth 
day  of  the  inquest.  The  Sessions  Room,  at 
the  Town  Hall,  was  crowded  with  medical 
and  other  gentlemen,  when, 

The  Coroner  signified  that  he  had  received 
two  communications,  not  evidence,  from  the 
Itcv.  Mr.  Rider,  the  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield,  and 
and  his  lady,  testifying  their  high  opinion 
of  Mr.  Shilling's  medical  atteution  to  their 
family  for  twelve  years ;  and  from  William 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Barnes  Hall,  containing  a 
high  encomium  on  his  character  during  a 
much  longer  period.  This  painful  investi- 
gation being  ended,  it  became  his  duty  to 
recapitulate  the  evidence.  He  then  cited 
various  medical  and  legal  opinions,  given 
on  similar  cases  ;  and  concluded  by  stating 
thnt,  if  they  should  consider  that  the  death 
of  the  deceased  had  been  the  result  of  mis- 
chance occurring  during  the  oitcration,  their 
verdict  would  bo  "  misadventure." 

The  J  ury  retired  to  consult,  and  after  being 
absent  five  minutes,  they  returned,  and  pro- 
nounced a  verdic.  against  Mr.  Spilling  of 
"  Manslaughter.' 
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ATTEMPT  TO  PftOPAOATE  TUB 

SELF-SUPPORTING  DISPENSARY 
FRAUDS. 

A  meeting,  consisting  chiefly  of  medieal 
men,  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at 
the  National  School-room  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Ncwington,  to  hear  Mr.  Smith  of 
Southam  give  what  he  called  "  An  Explana- 
tion of  the  Advantages  of  Self-supporting 
Dispensaries."  Mr.  Callaway,  of  Gay's 
Ilospiinly  took  the  chair  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  Chairman,  in  a  short  notice  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  stated  that  it  waa  merely 
a  preliminaiy  step  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  after  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Smith  had  been  made,  and  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  the  professional  gentlemen 
present,  regarding  "  self-supporting"  dis- 
pensaries. He  (the  Chairman)  had  as  yet 
no  opiuion  on  the  subject,  he  had  not  heard 
a  description  of  Mr.  Smith's  plan,  and  he  had 
merely  taken  the  chair  at  the  request  of  some 
friends. 

Mr.  Smith  then,  in  a  long  and  tedious  ora- 
tion, proceeded  to  detail  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  "  advantages"  of  his  scheme.  The 
plot  di  tiered  little  from  the  other  penny  club 
plans,  but  was  more  complicated, and  divid* 
ed  the  "  applicants  for  medical  relief"  Into 
three  classes.  The  Jfrsf,  or/rr*  rtoft,was  to 
consist  of  labourers  vt  ho  were  v*  illiitg  to  sub* 
scribe  something  for  themseU  es,andallowed 
so  to  do  on  the  recommendatiou  of  a  clergy- 
man, or  of  two  "  respectable  householders ;" 
or,  if  a  servant,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  master  or  mistress.  These  members 
were  to  have  a  Mm  ticket    The  sreead  dust, 
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or  ehmrity  ptttienit,  were  to  consist  of  those 
who  wore  uot  able  to  subscribe  for  them- 
selves, but  were  recommended  by  the  hono- 
rary subscribers  to  the  dispensary.     Thit 
class  to  be  furnished  with  a  white  ticket. 
The  third  clou,  or  pariek  paupers,  was  to 
comprise  persons  who  were  unable  to  sub- 
scribe themselves,  but  were  admitted  by  a 
contract  with  the  overseers,  by  whom  they 
won*  to  be  furnished  with  a  yWW  ticket, 
eutitliug  them  to  admission.   The  deviser  of 
tin?  scheme  the n  subdivided  these  clusses 
into  numerous  •nlert,  which  it  would  be  tire- 
some  to  describe.    He  said,  however,  that 
he  considered  that  those  persons  who  were 
to  pay  were  "  the  industrious,  honest,  inde- 
pendent pv&rf*  tlio  second  were  people  of 
M  good  character,"  but  not  having  "  means ;" 
aim!  the  last  were  the  parish  pau iters,  con- 
sisting of  widows,  aged  persons,  &c,  who 
w  en*  nil  led  "  legitimate'*  pnii|>cr*.  The  other 
two  portions  of  the  pauper  class  were  called 
the  "imprudent"  and  the  "  vicious,"  and 
consisted  of  people  who  had  not  been  for- 
tunate in  marriage,  those  without  charac- 
ter being  vagrants,  poacheri,  and  criminals. 
Thedistinction  between  the  three  classes  was 
to  be  made,  as  has  been  said,  by  means  of 
differently  coloured  tickets,  which  the  appli- 
cants were  to  present  nt  the  dispensary.  The 
blue-ticket  people  (the  payers)  were  to  be 
attended  to  first,  and  the  charity  class,  the 
"  ugcdy  the  widowed,  and  the  infirm,"  after- 
wards.   When  stating  the  arrangement  re- 
specting those  who  were  to  be  kept  waiting, 
the  orator  looked  precisely  like  Mr.  Ma- 
thews in  his  "  At  Home,"  when  he  personi- 
fied a  showman  at  a  country  fair,  who,  after 
describing  the  wonders  that  were  to  bo  seen 
inside,  called  out,  "Slund  out  of  the  way, 
you  dirty  little  boys  w  lint  have  got  no  money 
in  your  pockets,  and  let  those  pretty  little 
dears  what  have  got  the  browns,  come  up  I" 
The  funds  of  the  dispensary  were  to  lie  derived 
from  three  sources :  first,  from  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  free  class;  secondly,  from  the 
subscriptions  of  wealthy  individuals  ;  and, 
thirdly,  from  the  sums  paid  by  the  parishes. 
The  advantages  whieh  the  ontlor  said  that 
this  arrangement  would  confer  on  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  more  than  hinted  at.   First  nnd  foremost, 
however,  was  religious  descriptions  ;  se- 
condly, independence;  thirdly,  the  preten- 
tion of  quackery, — for  the  poor,  he  said,  flew 
to  quack  medicines  from  fear  of  the  "  doc- 
tor's bill," — and  so  on.    He  attributed  the 
great  mass  of  misery  existing  in  the  country 
chiefly  to  "long  doctors'  bills,"  and  related 
several  "  cases  in  point,"  as  "  affecting  ex- 
amples" of  the  avarice  of  the  profession. 
Fourthly,  the  "  self-supporting"  fraud  was 
to  create  universal  peace  and   good-will 
among  mankind ;  in  fact,  to  produce  a  moral 
inillcuium.     He  concluded  by  an  appeal, 
.which,  he  amid,  he  considered  "  would  affect 
even  medical  men."    He  sat  down  amid 


mingled  sounds,  in  whieh  hisses  formed  the 
predominant  noise. 

Mr.  Crisp,  surgeon,  residing  in  Walworth 
Road,  in  a  clear  and  convincing  manner,  ex- 
posed the  injurious  effects  of  the  system,  em- 
bodying in  his  remarks  the  arguments  which 
he  advanced  in  his  letter,  published  in  this 
journal  on  the  23d  of  July. 

Several  other  medical  men  also  addressed 
the  meeting,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Hooper 
and  Mr.  Kvank,  the.  parochial  surgeons  of 
St.  <«eorge's  in  the  liorough,  ami  Mr.  How- 
km.  and  Mr.  Kalks,  against  the  system ; 
and  a  Mr.  Gazf.i.kk  in  its  favour.  Dr. 
Hodokim  also  presented  himself  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  said  that  he  considered  that  the 
plan  was  worthy  of  being  further  investi- 
gated. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  some  disclo- 
sures were  lunde  by  an  individual  who  Hinted 
himself  to  be  "  the  Secretary  of  the  North- 
western Self-supporting  Dispensary," — an 
institution  which,  he  said,  was  iu  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  having  1700  mem- 
bers, who  were  attended  by  three  medical 
men— (air.  Howell  asked  what  was  the 
character  of  those  medical  men  ?)— who 
shared  the  "  profits"  between  them,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  practitioners  of 
the  neighbourhood.  There  used  to  be  four 
surgeons  in  the  fraud,  but  one  bad  found  it 
better  to  join  the  auxiliary  regiment  in  Spain, 
whether  as  a  surgeon  ora  private  soldier  the 
secretary  did  not  say.  To  this  dispensary 
only  such  persons  were  admitted  as  could 
not  pay  "doctor's  bills."  A  single  man  on 
entering  was  required  not  to  be  in  the  receipt 
of  more  than  £50  per  annum,  and  a  married 
man  with  four  children  must  not  have  an  in- 
come of  more  thnn  i'100.  To  ascertain  the 
income  of  applicants,  spies  were  employed, 
under  the  name  of  "  ugeuts,"  to  inquire  by 
indirect  means  into  the  stale  of  the  finauces 
of  the  "  independent"  subscribers  ;  autl  the 
caution  used  was  so  great,  that  as  many  as 
three  in  1700  hud  been  refused  admittance, 
on  the  ground  of  being  "  too  well  off*  to  re- 
ceive, charity." 

The  chief  orator,  Mr.  Smith,  was  consider- 
ably perplexed,  iu  the  course  of  the  evening, 
by  questions  put  to  him  by  different  gentle- 
men ;  but  he  got  over  them  all  by  means  of 
sentences  ending  with  such  tinkling  words 
as  "  Christian  charity,"  "  bear  ye  one  ano- 
ther's burdens,"  "  succour  the  needy,"  &c. 
One  gentleman  asked  why  the  burdens  which 
had  to  be  borne  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  medical  men  ? 

After  much  desultory  conversation,  in 
which  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  majority 
viewed  Mr.  Smith's  proposals  in  their  true 
light,  the  meeting  separated  with  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  adjourned  to  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember. 
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However  agreeable  or  promising  inny  be 
the  first  fruits  of  a  vicious  system  of  govern- 
ment, in  any  institution,  sooner  or  later  the 
apple  of  discord  will  be  one  of  its  products. 
We  have  always  contended  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  University  of  London,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  the  election  of  Professors, 
was  radically  defective,  nnd  wus  eiilcti luted 
to  defeat  the  object  which  the  benevolent 
and  philosophic  promoters  of  that  institution 
had  in  view.    The  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity ought  to  have  offered  a  guarantee  to 
the  genius  of  the  British  nation,  that  the 
chairs  of  the  Institution  should  always  be 
occupied  by  ineu  of  the  highest  attainments 
in  their  respective  departments  of  science 
and   literature.    It   was    not   rational    in 
founding  an  University  in  this  metropolis, 
to  adopt,  in  the  appointment  of  professors, 
the  very  trorst  principle  that  tea*  called  into 
action  in  the  ancient  charter*  of  this  country, 
— in  all  the  monopolies  which  Imd  so  iong 
disfigured  and  disgraced  our  corporate  in- 
stitutions. The  public  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  far  different  views  were  entertained  by 
the  enlightened  men  who  contributed  their 
labour  and    their   money  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  new  establishment.    Doubt- 
less, the  prospect  of  obtaining,  in  the  first 
instance,  professors  who  had  already  esta- 
blished a  reputation  for  touching,  was  not 
without  its  temptations.     The  allurement 
could  not  be  overcome  by  some  individuals, 
and  we  readily  admit  that  their  judgment, 
in  submitting  to  the  chances  of  advantage 
which  were  offered  by  appointments  thus 
made,  was  wholly  untainted  by  consider- 
ations   of  a    selfish   or   u  sordid   nature. 
When,  hnwetcr,  the  machinery  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  been  set  in  motion  by  workmen 
of  established  skill  and  reputation, — when 
this  first  object  was  secured  by  those  foun- 
ders of    the  University  who,  from   their 
inexperience  as  to  the  results  of  the  con- 


COUR8,  or  mental  trial,  could  be  reason- 
ably excused  for  selecting  men  who  were 
practised  in  the  nrt  of  teaching,  instead 
of  conferring  the  chain*  on  successful 
competitors,  in  the  experiment  of  establish- 
ing a  new  institution,— when,  we  say,  the 
institution  was  oucc  in  motion,  and  at  work, 
those  circumstances  ceased  to  exist,  or  to 
be  obtruded  on  the  feelings,  which  jus- 
tified the  original  mode  of  procedure.  The 
University  being  once  called  into  action,  the 
friends  of  the  private,  the  riekelty,  the 
manoeuvring  mode  of  appointing  the  pro- 
fessors, were  left  with  nothing  but  sham 
pretences  for  not  appealing  to  the  mental 
trial,  as  the  more  effectual  mode  of  testing 
the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and  for  se- 
curing, for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  the 
most  accomplished  and  capable  men  as 
professors. 

But  it  has  been  asked,  "  How,  by  this 
"  means,  could  the  appointment  of  men  of 
"  pure  moral  character  be  secured  r"  This  is 
one  of  the  shifts  which  is  adopted — one  of 
the  appeals  which  is  made  to  prejudice — by 
the  lovers  of  secrecy  and  monopoly.    Is  the 
present  mode  efficient  f   Does  it  offer  a  suit- 
able guarantee  for  the  selection  of  Professors 
whose  private  character  is,  in  all  respects, 
unexceptionable?    Necessarily  the  Council 
and  the  Professors  will  answer  emphatically 
in  the  affirmative,  and  sufficient   is  that 
answer,  both  for  oar  object  and  our  argu- 
ment.   Let  the  present  mode  of  proving  the 
sufficiency  of  the  moral  character  of  can- 
didates—if  that  mode  gives  so  much  satis- 
faction— be  coutiuued  in  operation.     We 
say  nothing  of  the  past  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations into  private  character, although, 
if  we  were  pressed  on  that  point,  we  might 
not,  except  for  the  sake  of  argument,  be 
disposctl  to  admit  that  all  the  consequences 
of  the  inquisitorial    investigations    which 
have  been  conducted  in  private,  have  been 
attended  with  agreeable  or  reputable  results. 
Nevertheless,  we  repeat,  that  if  the  present 
mode  of  testing  the  moral  purity  of  the 
candidates,  be  efficient  for  its  purposes,  it 
should  be  continued,  as  a  preliminary  step 
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to  the  oonoours,  or  mental  trial,  dive  all 
the  candidates  to  understand  that  their 
names  will  be  posted  during  some  weeks  In 
the  Hall  of  the  University,  before  they  can 
be  proclaimed  by  the  committee,  or  a  sub- 
committee of  that  body,  as  those  of  persons 
who  are,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  qualified 
to  enter  upon  the  race, — to  engage  in  the  in- 
tellectual straggle.  Then  it  should  be  re- 
collected, that  the  offer  to  become  a  can- 
didate, that  the  proposal  to  the  council  to 
enter  upon  the  trial,  will  be  a  challenge  of 
scrutiny  into  the  moral  reputation  of  the 
candidate ;  and  let  it  also  be  remembered, 
that,  should  not  the  rv|M>rt  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee coutaio,  as  eligible,  the  name  of 
some  candidate  whose  name  bad  been 
potted  in  the  Hall,  the  omission  would 
carry  with  it  all  the  consequences  of  a  pub- 
lic vote  of  moral  disqualification.  Would 
men  of  doubtful  character  thus  heedlessly 
court  the  publication  of  their  condemnation  ? 
That  such  an  accident  might  happen,  can- 
not be  disputed,  but  that  it  would  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  Is  too  absurd  a  sup- 
position to  be  entertained  by  any  reasonable 
being.  Under  the  existing  arrangements, 
the  privacy  which  is  observed,—- if  It  do  not 
hold  out  an  inducement  to  men  of  disrepu- 
table conduct  to  rUk  the  chances  of  success, 
as  well  as  of  escape,— obviously  furnishes 
no  such  barrier  against  the  intrusion  of  im- 
proper candidates,  as  the  more  public,  and 
therefore  the  more  efficient  and  honour- 
able course,  would  nflbrd.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  improving  the  pre- 
sent method  of  testing  tho  value,  even  of 
tho  moral  character  of  the  candidates.  If, 
however,  the  council  consider  that  the 
mode  which  they  now  adopt  is  efficient  for 
its  objects,  let  it  be  continued,  because  it 
would  get  over  the  first  practical'  impedi- 
ment to  the  adoption  of  the  mental  trial. 
It  clears  the  road  for  the  competition  of 
acquirement  and  genius,  and  sets  the  can- 
didates upon  on  equal  footing,  and  furnishes 
them  with  a  just  opcuing  for  an  exhibition 
Of  their  powers. 
Away,  then,  with  all  minor  considera- 


tions, and  resort  to  the  mental  trial,- 
admonition  which  is  earnestly  offered  by 
the  whole  profession  to  the  Council  of  the 
University.  At  no  period  could  this  re- 
commendation be  bestowed  or  adopted  with 
better  effect  than  at  the  present  moment.  The 
medical  session  of  tho  University  is  to  com- 
mence on  the  first  of  October.  It  is  now 
the  ISth  of  August,  and  the  Chairs  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University 
are  both  vacant.  —There  is  plenty  of  time, 
therefore,  for  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  contest.  Certainly,  it  was  easy 
for  the  Professors  and  the  Council  to  avoid 
I  he  Hit  opt  ion  of  the  Coiicoiir*  on  a  sudden 
emergency.  Tho  appointment  of  Dr.  Grant 
to  the  Chair  of  Physiology,  and  the  induc- 
tion of  Mr.  Qua  in  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy, 
would,  are  are  convinced,  in  the  absence  of 
public  competition, have  given  the  meet  un- 
equivocal satisfaction  to  the  profession ;  but 
instead  of  making  these  judicious  arrange- 
ments, we  find,  unhappily,  that  tho  Pro* 
fessors  constituting  tho  Medical  Faculty 
have  officially  recommended  a  candidate 
whom  the  Council  do  uoi/eel  di$p—ed  to  «p- 
petaJ.  The  Professors,  it  appears,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  themselves,  instead  of 
advising  the  appointment  of  the  two  gentle- 
men whom  we  have  just  named,  to  the  sei 
parate  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
have  advised  the  conjoint  appoiutinent  of 
Mr.  R.  Quain,  and  a  Doctor  Sharpey,  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy. 
Thus,  instead  of  making  tho  plan  complete, 
perfect,  uud  effective,  with  respect  to  chairs 
which  ought  to  be  held  distmcUif,  in  an  insti- 
tution like  the  University  of  London,  an  ar- 
rangement is  proposed  which  will  only  lay 
a  foundation  for  future  disagreement  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  anatomical  de- 
partment of  the  establishment  This  comet 
of  that  unwise  provision  which  allows  of 
the  interference  of  the  Professors  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  those  gentlemen  who  are  to  be 
their  colleagues.  Here  we  have  Dr.  Grant, 
who  is,  beyond  nil  dispute,  one  of  the  most 
highly-gifted  physiologists  in  Europe,  and 
whose  reputation  has  extended  every  where 
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made,  ay  kis  ew»  ceJfasf  aes,  to  give  place  to 
a  Doctor  SfiARPEY,  who  has  not  the  felicity 
of  being  known  out  of  Edinburgh !  Oh,  wise 
and  prudent  professors!  If  folly  had  not 
taken  temporary  possession  of  the  minds  of 
those  gentlemen,  they  would  find  reasons 
for  predicting,  from  the  experience  which 
they  have  already  had  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  University,  that  two  Professors  in  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy  will  soon  act  upon  antago- 
nizing principles.  By  whom  are  their  duties 
to  be  regulated  ?  Which  of  the  two  is  to  be 
master?  It  is  proposed  to  make  them  co- 
equal in  power,  and  each  is  to  hold  his 
office  independently  of  the  authority  of  his 
partner.  Partially,  this  system  has  already 
been  tried.  At  least,  an  approach  to  it  has 
been  made.  The  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  has  held  his  appointment 
distinctly,  and  free  from  the  controul  of  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy.  How  has  that  ar- 
rangement operated  in  the  University  7  Was 
it  attended  with  satisfactory  results  when 
the  offices  were  held  by  Mr.  Pattison  and 
Mr.  Bennett?  We  shall  not  make  a  more 
pointed  reference  to  recent  times  than  by 
saying,  that  the  Professors  themselves  know, 
full  well,  that  the  arrangement  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  that  perfect  concord- 
ance of  action  and  harmony  amongst  the 
teachers,  which  it  is  ever  desirable  to 
create  and  establish  in  such  en  institution. 
If  there  la  to  be  a  division  of  labour  among 
the  new  teachers,  by  whom  are  the  terms 
of  the  separation  to  br  regulated  ?  In  fact, 
no  sooner  will  those  gentlemen  Imi  placed 
together  in  the  same  chair,  than  they  will 
each  endeavour,  under  the  common  impulses 
of  their  nature,  to  sidle  one  another  off  their 
stats.  There  mart  be  a  struggle  for  supe- 
riority, and  we  admit  that,  if  the  contest 
could  be  conducted  on  the  sound  principle 
of  competition,  tho  intellectual  strife  might 
be  attended  with  advantage  to  the  students  ; 
hut  it  is  probable,  because  it  is  natural,  that 
feelings  of  an  ungenerous  kind  would  be 
obtruded  into  the  contest  as  the  struggle  ad- 
vances, and,  at  Inst,  a  feeling  of  envy  might 
sour  the  disposition  of  the  defeated  party. 


Farther,  if  tho  hints  of  self-conceit  should 
operate  upon  his  mind,  his  understanding 
and  judgment  might  at  last  be  swayed,  if  he 
thought  that  he  were  in.lebted  for  his  dis- 
comfiture to  the  ungenerous  practices  of  his 
colleague,  by  a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  re- 
venge. The  council  have  acted  most  wisely 
in  hesitating  to  adopt  the  recommendation 
of  the  Professors,  and  sincerely  do  we  hope 
that  the  postponement  will  be  a  preliminary 
to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  existing 
difficulties.  As  Mr.  It.  Qoain  has  been  par- 
ticularly successful  in  teaching  anatomy— 
as  he  has  the  confidence  of  tho  Council— as 
he  has  also  the  confidence  of  the  Professors 
— as  he  is  a  favourite  with  the  majority  of 
the  students — why  is  that  gentleman  to  be 
elbowed  and  jostled  in  the  Chair  of  Anatomy 
by  an  unknown  colleague?  Why,  in  fact,  are 
the  two  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy to  bo  stuck  into  one  seat,  while  there 
are  already  two  gifted  men  who  can  fill  most 
honourably  the  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology distinctly.  It  is  not  for  us  to  impute 
improper  motives  to,  or  to  pry  into  the  intena 
tions  of,  the  professors,  but  a  general  opi- 
nion will  prevail  amongst  the  profession, 
that,  under  cover  of  recommending  a  joint 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  the  Professors  really 
believe  that  they  are  promoting  the  election 
of  a  person  who  will  be  required  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  a  Professor  of  Physiology; 
and  thus  the  unknown  DhSiiarpby  of  Edin- 
burgh is  preferred,  by  the  wise  and  impar- 
tial Medical  Faculty,  to  Dr.  HoDF.aTftRANT, 
who  is  a  renowned  member  of  tho  world  of 
science. 

Hut  the  Professors  may  allege,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  conduct,  that  the  last-named 
gentleman  is  not  a  candidate.  It  may  be  so. 
He  has  full  opportunity  of  knowing  his 
"  judges  of  the  first  instance."  With  regard 
to  ourselves,  we  are  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
Dr.  Grant's  feeling*  on  the  subject  No 
communication  of  «ay  kind,  direct  or  Indi- 
rect, written  or  oral,  has  passed  between 
thnt  gentleman  and  the  editor  of  this  journal, 
relating  to  the  vacancy,  or  the  coming  elec- 
tion, but  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
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stain,  having  Men  enough.  Mr.  Spilling 
•aid  she  was  only  fainting  away.  I  had  uo 
conversation  with  him,  except  asking  how 
Mrs.  Turner  was  going  on.  He  replied, 
"  Very  well."  I  was  only  about  five  minutes 
in  the  room.  The  Doctor  came  down  stairs 
and  hail  a  glass  of  rum  and  water.  I  after- 
wards heard  Mrs.  Turner  cry,  a  Oh,  Spil- 
ling, you  nru  killing  me,"  which  situ  re|ieut- 
chI  many  times.  Shu  hugged  him  tenderly 
to  let  her  rust ;  and  said, "  Love,  do  let  mo 
rest  au  hour."  I  have  attended  several 
labours,  but  never  heard  any  person  scream 
so.  She  told  me  she  had  been  frightened 
In  the  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  losing 
two  or  three  gallons  of  ale,  while  tapping  a 
barrel.  I  saw  one  or  two  glasses  of  mm 
and  water  taken  up  stairs.  Mr.  Spilling 
came  down  stairs  about  two  or  three  o  clock ; 
his  shirt  sleeves  were  turned  up ;  hu  wcut 
out  into  tho  yard,  and  soon  after  returned 
up  stairs  again.  I  did  not  see  him  again 
till  I  heard  the  cry  that  she  was  dead. 

By  a  Juryman. — I  considered  he  was 
fresh  when  he  came  down  stairs. 

Stephen  Turner,  of  Hirst,  cutler  and  beer- 
seller. — Mr.  Spilling  arrived  to  attend  my 
wife  about  11  o'clock.  1  took  his  horse, 
and  did  uot  go  into  the  house  for  more  than 
three  hours.  When  1  went  up  stairs,  I  said, 
"How  are  you  going  on,  Mr.  Spilling t" 
lie  said,  "  O,  nil  is  going  right."  My  wife 
put  her  hand  out,  and  1  took  hold  of  il. 
She  said,  "  Mr.  Spilling  is  killing  me ;  help 
me  up."  "  Oh  no,"  he  said, "  you  must  not 
get  up — you  shall  not  get  up."  My  wife 
still  clung  to  me,  and  said,  "  Do  not  leave 
me ;  the  child  is  dead,  and  I  shall  not  live 
long."  I  remained  about  fifteen  minutes, 
but  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  I  soon 
went  up  again.  The  women  who  were  by 
said  she  was  dying.  He  replied,  "  Nought 
of  the  sort ;  she  has  swooned  away."  One 
of  the  women  said,  "  Feel  her  pulse."  He 
did  so,  and  said  she  was  dead.  We  went 
down  stairs.  Mr.  Spilling  said,  "I  have 
done  my  best."  He  asked  for  a  pint  of  ale 
and  porter.  I  went  out,  as  I  did  not  want 
either  him  or  his  com  puny.  When  f  weut 
up  stuirs,  I  offered  to  fetch  another  doctor 
in  forty  minutes.  He  suid,  "  O,  no,  wo  are 
all  right."  When  he  cunic,  I  should  thiuk 
he  was  fresh.  He  left  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  My  wife  has  had  seven 
children.  Mr.  Spilling  has  attended  her  six 
times.  My  wife  has  always  spoken  well  of 
Mr.  Spilling  in  previous  confinements. 

Sarah  Turner,  sister  of  Mrs.  Turner. — I 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  tho  operation, 
and  weut  clown  stairs.  1  heard  Mr*.  Turner 
cry  scores  of  limes, "Oh  let  me  alone."  I 
heard  Mr.  Spill  in:?  *iXY  he  must  persevere. 
She  was  very  much  mangled.  Mr.  Turner 
blamed  Mr.  Spilling  very  much  for  not 
sending  for  some  assistance.  I  thought 
Mr.  Spilling  persevered  too  much,  and  that 
he  was  intoxicated,  or  he  would  not  have 


used  such  words  as  ho  did.  He  was  a 
person  she  thought  well  of;  and  if  any 
other  person  had  offered  his  services  for 
nothing  she  would  not  have  accepted  them. 
He  drank  about  a  gill  of  rum  altogether 
from  the  time  he  came  till  ho  weut  away. 
One  of  I  he  uurses  wet  hor  lips  with  tho  rum 
and  waler  in  the  lirst  glass.  Ho  attended 
mo  with  my  last  three  children,  mid  was 
en  re  ful  and  attentive. 

Amelia  (ircen. — I  examined  Mrs.  Turner's 
person  ou  the  8th.  The  child  was  alive. 
She  was  cut  shockingly. 

Ay  Mr.  Pu^freymmn. — I  felt  the  child  move 
three  or  four  times. 

Ann  Oliver* — I  put  my  hand  on  Mrs. 
Turner  at  two  o'clock  on  the  6th,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  am  certain  I  felt  the  child 
move.  The  mother  was  dead.  I  am  the 
mother  of  three  children. 

A  Juror  here  objected  to  the  medical 
gentlemen  present  handing  notes  to  Mr. 
Palfreyman,  or  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Palfreyman  observed,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  medical  man  of  SO  years'  stand- 
ing was  at  stake,  and  he  thought  no  person 
would  prevent  him  from  getting  what  aid 
he  could  in  his  defence,  from  medical  meu. 
Ileiug  ignorant  of  medical  scieuce,  such 
aitl  would  not  be  refused;  Mr.  Spilling 
would  haveheeu  there  to  give  it, but  having 
hud  pttrtof  his  property  destroyed,  ho  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  protect  him- 
self against  iucendiaries. 

The  Coroner  remarked  that  incendiaries 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry.  He 
at  the  same  time  objected  to  all  officious 
interference  in  the  proceedings. 

Examination  returned. — I  took  all  the 
things  home  to  wash,  mid  it  would  make 
your  llesh  creep  to  see  them.  Mrs.  Turner 
always  had  a  lame  leg  when  in  the  family 
way.  It  was  not  a  ruuning  sore,  only  in- 
flamed between  the  calf  and  the  ankle. 

Mrs.  Howe  re-examined.  She  had  been 
ten  years  a  midwife,  and  hail  herself  had 
ten  children.  Mr.  Spilling  when  he  arrived 
was  fresh  in  liquor.  Ho  told  the  deceased 
that  slit?  would  have  it  over  in  half  au  hour. 
Shu  huil  uo  labour  pubis,  lie  said  the  child 
must  bo  righted.  Whilst  he  was  away 
witness  examined  her,  uud  told  her  sbo  was 
not  going  to  have  it  over  for  hours.  When 
Mr.  Spilling  returned,  he  told  her  the  child 
must  be  righted  before  it  could  lie  brought 
into  the  world.  He  then  used  an  instru- 
ment like  a  spoon.  He  said  the  child  was 
dead,  and  tried  his  instrument  many  times, 
but  in  consequence  of  her  crying  out  so,  he 
desisted.  He  then  went  to  tho  window, 
ami  witness  lifted  her  up.  When  he  turned 
round  hu  enquired  for  the  instrument.  The 
deceased  said  it  was  where  he  had  left  it. 
Mr.  Spilling  theu  began  to  use  the  instru- 
ment ugain,  although  it  had  remained  all 
this  time  in  her  body.  After  using  it  for 
about  ten  minutes,  during  which  deceased 
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cried  out  very  much,  I  pave  her  a  little  ram 
and  inter,  when  she  died  directly.     The 
deceased   was   about    40   years    of    age. 
Sarah  Turner  was  there  when  she  arrived, 
ami  if  slio  hnd  said  deceased  was  nearly 
lost  iu  her  water,  she  hnd  said  true.    She 
was  wet  all  over  l>cforc  Mr.  Spilling  emtio, 
air.  Spilling  had  his  coat  oil*,     lie  sweated 
a  good  deal.     He  remained  at  the  window 
about  five  minutes.    She  wa3  laid  on  her 
left  side  when  Mr.  Spilling  went  to  the 
window.    I  raised    her,  and,    along  with 
another  woman,  set  her  on  her  feet  to  stand. 
When  he  came  back,  deceased  was  leaning 
against  us.    She    could    not    stand.    Mr. 
Spilling  grumbled  hard  at  our  having  re- 
moved her.     He  (ben  gut  hold  of  her,  and 
laid  her  on  her  right  side  on  the  bed.    She 
said  she  had  so  much  pain  in  her  leg  and 
thigh  she  could  not  bear  it.    In  moving  her 
she  did  not  observe  the  instrument.    In 
lifting  her,  they  lifted  her  clean  off  the  bed. 
There  was  a  good  drink  of  rum  and  water 
in  the  glass  when  she  gave  a  little  to  Mrs. 
Tumor  just    before    her  death.    Ho  was 
aghast  at  her  when  she  was  dying,  but  not 
after  her  death. 

Sarah  HntiNiNtill  heard  deceased  Kay 
her  left  leg  was  dead  mid  it  wns  going  up- 
ward, and  desired  to  be  left  alone,  whether 
she  lived  or  died,  as  she  felt  that  her  and 
the  child  would  not  be  parted.  He  was 
dragging  at  her  when  she  died.  If  he  had 
been  sober  he  would  not  have  done  what 
he  did. 

Mr.  Palfrey  wan  begged  that  the  medical 
witnesses  might  be  examined  separate  and 
apart :  it  was  a  practice  which  had  beeu 
observed  on  some  former  occasions. 

The  Coroner  said  that  this  was  an  open 
court,  however,  as  he  was  for  no  favour  to 
any  one,  he  would  request  Mr.  Shearman 
and  Mr.  Chesman  to  withdraw  for  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  Wm.  Jackson,  surgeon,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing evidence : — On  Friday,  the  8th  of 
July,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Shearman  and 
Mr.  Chesman,  surgeons,  and  Mr.  Spilling,  I 
examined  lite  body  of  Isabella  Turner.  The 
external  surface  presented  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  incipient  putrc faction,  especially 
about  the  lower  limbs.  The  belly  was  im- 
mensely swollen,  and  evidently  contained 
a  child.  The  external  parts  of  generation 
were  in  n  swollen  and  discoloured  state. 
The  peritoneum  was  extensively  lacerated, 
and  the  division  was  continued  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  vagina  for  three  itiehes. 
lly  these  Incerations  the  reetuin  was  In  id 
bare,  and  protruded  into  the  vagina.  The 
bowel  itself  was  not  wounded.  The  mouth 
of  the  womb  was  not  dilated  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  full  cxpaiurion.  The  mem- 
branes had  not  been  ruptured.  On  pressing 
the  finger  against  the  head  of  the  child, 
which  was  the  presenting  part,  the  waters 
contained  within  the  membranes  could  be 


distinctly  felt  to  fluctuate.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  the  head  of  the  child  had 
partly  entered  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but 
its  exact  position  could  not  now  be  clearly 
ascertained,  without  materially  disturbing 
tho  present  condition  of  the  parts.  The 
nhdoiucn  was  opened,  and  the  womb  ex- 
posed. The  cavity  of  the  belly  contained 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  extravasatcd  blood. 
The  womb  was  raised  up  and  drawn  for- 
ward, when  the  peritoneum  was  discovered 
to  be  lacerated  at  the  point  where  it  is 
reflected  from  the  rectum  upon  the  womb. 
I  introduced  my  hand  into  the  vagina,  and, 
carrying  it  upwards,  it  readily  passed 
through  (he  lacerated  opening  of  the  peri- 
toneum into  the  cavity  of  the  al>domcii. 
Wo  found  extensive  injury  on  the  left  side 
of  the  pelvis,  in  the  situation  of  the  left 
iliac  blood-vessels,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  tho  colon.  The  bowel  was  partly  torn 
from  its  connexions.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvis  the  peritoneum  was  again  lacerated 
where  it  covers  the  great  iliac  blood-vessels. 
Hie  external  iliac  artery  and  the  obturator 
nerve  were,  for  three  or  four  inches,  se- 
parated from  their  connexions,  and  tho 
laceration  extending  between  tho  external 
artery  and  vein,  and  the  internal  iliac  ves- 
sels, took  a  direction  along  tho  inner  sur- 
face of  the  ilium,  separating  that  bone  from 
the  muscles  which  occupy  its  concavity, 
probably  for  three  or  four  square  inches. 
The  large  blood-vessels  had  not  been 
wounded;  but  such  an  injury  necessarily 
ruptured  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels. 
I'Yoin  this  description,  it  will  bo  perceived 
that  the  direction  of  the  instrument  was 
first  posterior  to  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the 
womb,  not  within  its  cavity,  nor  even  quite 
in  contact  with  it.  The  instrument  was 
ultimately  lodged  towards  the  left  side, 
between  the  muscles  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ilium.  The  womb  was  opened,  and 
a  female  child  found  therein,  apparently  at 
or  about  the  full  growth.  The  position  of 
the  foetus  was  such  as  is  usual  at  the  early 
stage  of  natural  labour,  the  face  being 
placed  towards  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  nnd 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  towards  the  other. 
The  head  had  only  partly  entered  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis.  The  pelvis  itself  presented 
the  usual  configuration  and  dimensions  of  a 
well-formed  pelvis.  The  womb,  and  the 
parts  of  generation  generally,  presented  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition,  the  lacerations 
excepted.  The  contents  of  the  brain  nnd 
chest  were  free  from  disease.  1  mil  of  opi- 
nion that  the  case  did  not  justify  instru- 
mental aid,  ami  thnt  the  decensed  died  in 
consequence  of  rash  means  being  used  to 
ellecl  delivery,  by  some  person  who  was 
either  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  our  pro- 
fession, or  incapable  of  applying  those 
principles  to  practice. 

By  the  Coroner. — The  state  of  labour  at 
the  period  of  death  was  such  aa  rendered 
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it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  position 
of  the  head  was  natural  or  otherwise ;  and 
this  difficulty  would  be  increased  by  the 
membranes  not  having  been  ruptured.  It 
frequently  happens  that  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  water  between  the  membranes. 
The  rupture  of  the  outer  membrane  only 
might  account  for  the  deceased  having  kii  id, 
as  alio  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  her 
waters  wore  discharged.  It  did  not  uppcur 
to  us  that  either  layer  of  tho  membranes 
had  beeu  ruptured.  A  discbarge  of  urine 
is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes.  It  is  frequent  for  attend- 
ants to  state  that  the  waters  have  been 
evacuated ;  but  on  examination  we  find 
that  the  membranes  arc  still  not  ruptured. 
The  use  of  instruments  is  improper  before 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  the  com- 
plete dilation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 
From  the  position  in  which  we  found  the 
child,  1  should  think  it  was  living  when 
the  mother  died. 

By  the  Jury. — Do  you  think  the  child 
could  be  living  ten  hours  after  its  mother's 
death? — Certainly  not 

By  Mr.  Palfrtynutn.— Mr.  Spilling  has 
been  in  practice  about  25  years.  He  was 
in  practice  before  1  was.  lie  has  had  con- 
siderable midwifery  practice.  This  is  said 
from  general  report.  I  never  met  him  in 
midwifery  practice.  He  was  present  at  Ibis 
examination.  Some  offensive  remarks  were 
made  by  females  in  the  room,  when  the 
examination  was  going  on,  which  Mr.  Shear- 
man and  myself  strongly  reprobated.  The 
examination  of  the  uterus  and  its  connex- 
ions had  taken  place  before  he  left.  The 
women  did  not  continue  long  to  make  the 
remarks,  and  he  left  the  room  soon  after 
tbey  had  done  so.  I  did  not  perceive  any 
old  marks  of  disease  about  the  thighs. 

Would  such  a  fright  as  lias  been  described 
impede  the  progress  of  labour? — Perhaps  it 
would,  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

Suppose  an  instrument  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  woman  complains  of  pain, 
and  the  medical  man  censes  to  use  it  for  a 
time,  do  you  consider  it  reprehensible  to 
leave  it  there  a  short  time  ? — 1  think  it  is 
wrong,  further  than  in  ceasing  to  net  be- 
tween the  pains;  it  would  be  wrong  to 
withdraw  it  on  the  cessation  of  every  pain. 
The  instrument,  instead  of  being  within  the 
uterus  was  without  it ;  at  six  or  seven  inches 
from  the  outer  labia,  the  point  occurred 
where  the  laceration  of  the  peritoneum  had 
taken  place. 

If  the  instrument  had  been  left  in,  and  the 
party  removed  from  the  bed  by  one  person 
only  on  to  the  floor,  might  not  such  lacera- 
tion have  been  caused  from  the  pressure  of 
one  end  of  the  instrument  on  the  bed/ — 
There  would  have  beeu  an  insUuit  expres- 
sion of  pain,  which  would  have  iuduced  the 
attendants  to  desist,  and  have  prevented 
further  injury.    The  lacerations  which  I 


perceived  would  not  have  beon  produced 
by  such  a  cause;  it  would  have  required 
great  and  continued  force.  I  think  if  the 
attendants  had,  under  such  circumstances, 
inhumanly  persisted  against  all  reason,  and 
the  exclamations  of  the  suffering  woman,  to 
drag  her  from  the  bed,  then  a  laceration 
might  have  ocenrred. 

Sup  potto  the  woman  had  been  faulting  f— 
Some  injury  might  huvo  occurred  under  such 
circumstances. 

Is  it  not  disputed  among  medical  men  as 
to  the  time  when  instrumental  aid  should  be 
culled  iu? — When  tho  stage  has  arrived  for 
the  employment  of  instruments,  practitioners 
differ,  some  waiting  a  much  longer  time 
than  others. 

Somo  of  tho  witnesses  say  that  she  swam 
in  her  waters;  would  uny  discharge  of  urine 
account  for  what  they  describe? — Vea;  Ihe 
discharge  of  urine  nloiic,  or  that  added  to 
the  collection  between  the  membranes,  would 
account  for  the  fluid  evacuated.  Statements 
as  to  the  amount  discharged  are  ofteu  ex- 
aggerated. Perspiration  might  wet  the 
linen. 

You  state  that  the  means  used  showed 
the  party  to  be  ignorant ;  have  not  persons, 
both  well  instructed  iu  the  principles  of  the 
profession,  and  highly  capable  of  applying 
them,  made  mistakes  of  a  serions  nature? — . 
Not  equal  to  this;  those  mistakes  wcru 
errors  of  judgment,  unless  purely  accidental. 
1  have  known  Mr.  Spilling  about  ten  years, 
and  should  say  he  is  a  person  of  nervous 
temperament;  have  seen  him  excited  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  at  times ;  his  ex- 
citement is  such  us  that  it  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  slight  intoxication. 

Supposing convulsioiishad  been  produced, 
might  not  a  speedy  delivery  have  beeu  de- 
sirable, aud  justified  the  use  of  instruments  ? 
Yes,  if  the  labour  was  at  a  stage  fit  for 
their  employment.  As  far  as  any  medical 
evidence  can  go,  I  will  swear  positively, 
that  the  injuries  spoken  of  were  tho  cause 
of  death. 

(ton Id  the  child  live  five  hours  after  the 
mother's  death? — I  am  sure  it  could  not. 

iulward  J  titties  Shearman,  of  Itothcrham, 
surgeon. — I  have  been  in  practice  for  18 
years,  and  have  had  much  midwifery  prac- 
tice. On  the  8tlt  of  July,  along  with  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Chesman,  of  Sheffield, 
surgeons,  I  took  a  postmortem  examination 
of  the  body.  Mr.  Spilling  was  there,  and 
as  we  had  always  been  friendly,  1  wished 
him  to  send  for  some  surgeon  on  his  behalf; 
but  he  told  me  he  had  every  confidence  in 
Mr.  Jackson  and  myself,  and  declined  it. 
Finding  tlio  external  parts  of  generation 
very  much  lacerated,  I  again  told  Mr.  Spil- 
ling what  I  had  seen,  and  repeated  my 
request;  he  again  declined.  I  then  found 
the  body  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood;  some 
cloth  was  in  the  vagina,  and  on  removing  it, 
and   pressing   the   belly,   a   considerable 
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sidered  the  disorder  to  be  partly  rheumatic. 
At  present  he  is  a  good  deal,  bat  unequally, 
emaciated;  the  face  is  not  emaciated,  but 
appears  to  be  a  little  congested;  the  exter- 
nal jugular  veins  arc  larger;  the  chest  id 
more  emaciated;  the  superficial  veins  arc 
all  much  dilated ;  the  abdomen  is  hlaccid ; 
the  superficial  veins  are  more  distended  thnn 
those  of  the  thorn*  ;  the  lower  extremities 
are  very  much  wasted,  but  not  a*dcmntons; 
the  arms  are  rattier  swollen,  the  right  one 
the  most;  they  do  not  pit  on  pressure  ;  he 
has  no  pain  in  the  head  now,  but  has  had 
occasionally  at  the  back  part;  it  felt  henty, 
and  throbbed  occasionally ;  no  tintinnilus 
auriunt ;  he  has  giddiness  now  and  then ;  no 
tenderness  of  the  scalp ;  doe*  not  sleep  well, 
but  feels  drowsy ;  he  hns  now  no  cough, 
expectoration,  or  dyspntni,  though  he  has 
sullered  from  the  latter  symptom*  occa- 
sionally ;  respiration  not  too  frequent  nor 
shallow ;  there  is  a  distinct  circumscribed 
tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  at 
about  the  third  rib,  very  painful  on  pressure ; 
no  pulsation  or  fluctuation  is  found  in  it ; 
about  u  month  ago  it  began  to  increase,  and 
rapidly  attained  its  present  size,  that  of  a 
fow  I**  egg. 

AM*4-uU$it»i y Sirhm.— Irf'ft  side :  respiratory 
murmur  \ery  distinct,  but  hardly  puerile, 
with  slight  sonorous  and  sibillant  rattles. 
Wight  side:  respiratory  murmur  wanting  for 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  clavicle,  but 
Is  heard  again  below ;  where  respiration  is 
wanting,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ceived, and  the  sound  is  less  than  natural. 
Posteriorly,  the  respiration  is  pretty  natu- 
ral; that  of  the  right  side  could  not  be 
ascertained,  except  superiorly,  on  account 
of  his  being  unable  to  support  himself  in  the 
sitting  position;  but,  superiorly,  there  is 
bronchial  respiration,  and  broncophony  is 
very  distinctly  marked;  no  bronchophony 
anteriorly,  where  respiration  is  wanting. 
Percussion  elicits  a  very  clear  sound  on  the 
left  side,  and  on  the  inferior  two-thirds  of 
the  right;  but  above,  where  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  absent,  it  is  quite  dull;  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  natural.  None  of 
his  family  have  been  consumptive.  On  ap- 
plying the  stethescope  over  the  umbilicus, 
strong  impulse  is  felt,  raising  the  head  of 
the  instrument,  distinctly,  aud  accompanied 
by  a  rough  bellows  sound,  synchronous, 
heard  only  immediately  over  the  umbilical 
aperture ;  there  is  no  v  ibrating  thrill  at  the 
same  time ;  no  tumour  can  In*  felt  then* ;  con- 
siderable tenderness  on  pressure  over  that 
part,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  abdomen. 
Tongue  white,  mouth  rather  dry ,  great  thirst, 
no  nausea,  lie  has  had  occasional  pain  iu 
the  epigastrium ;  has  bad  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  on  the  right  side,  which 
continued  for  a  fortnight,  bat  ceased  about 
a  week  ago ;  he  lies  best  on  his  back,  and 
worst  on  the  left  side,  but  he  can  lie  on 
either,  having  no  pain  in  either  position ; 


his  right  arm  becomes  numbed  and  painful 
when  he  lies  upon  it.  The  bowels  are  open 
daily;  urine  natural.  All  the  joints  feel 
rather  stiff;  he  sweats  a  good  deal,  and  the 
perspiration  has  a  sour  smell.  Pulse  120, 
rather  bounding. 

Dr.  Elijotbon  considered  that  the  pain  in 
the  sternum  arose  from  periostitis,  but  said 
that  whatever  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  membrane,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bone,  the  same  had  occurred  internally,  as 
was  proved  by  the  dull  sound  there  on  per- 
cuss  ion. 

Of  the  solution  o/hydriodaie  of  potash,  thirty 
minims  were  ordered  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  nintment  <*/*  iwtine  was  directed  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  tumour  twice  a  day.  This 
was  on  the  M(h  of  May ;  on  the  21st  tho 
mediciuc  was  increased  to  forty  minim  doses ; 
on  the  2  Mi,  to  fifty ;  and  on  the  28th,  to 
sixl\  minims,  lie  seemed  a  little  better  on 
the  3 1st,  aud  the  tumour  was  evidently 
smaller ;  his  knees  were  not  so  stiff. 

June  7.  He  seems  much  better  this  morn- 
ing ;  the  swelling  is  less,  and  the  right  arm 
is  much  stronger.  The  hydrhdtite  to  be  in- 
creased to  eight  minim  doses. 

M.  lias  seemed  a  little  better  since  last 
re*M*r(,  but  has  been  purged  very  much.  The 
swelling  near  the  sternum  appear*  to  have 
increased  a  little. 

July  5.  The  tumour  appears  to  have  been 
increasing  since  last  report.  He  is  taking 
105  minims  of  the  medicine  three  times  n-day, 
with  kino  to  prevent  the  purging. 

0.  Tumour  increasing ;  the  veins  of  the 
right  arm  arc  larger;  all  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  trunk  become  distended  during 
forced  respiration  ;  if  one  is  compressed  it 
remains  distended  between  the  finger  and 
the  heart,  but  is  flaccid  beyond  the  linger. 

Ifl.  Tumour  more  elastic,  and  rather  lobu- 
lated.  Dr.  Elliotson  now  stated  to  the 
pupils,  that  he  apprehended  the  disease  was 
encephaloid. 

19.  Complains  of  excessive  weakness,  and 
stabbing  pains  in  the  tumour,  which  is  now 
above  the  clavicle  ;  it  gives  him  great  pain 
to  turn  his  head,  the  tumour  pressing  on  the 
origin  of  the  stc  rao-clcido-mnsloidciis.  The 
diarrhoea  still  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  large  quantities  of  kino  which  he  has 
taken. 

25.  He  died  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning, 
having  suffered  considerably  duriug  the 
night. 

A*tf*ii*y. — Very  great  emaciation  of  the 
whole  body  ;  the  tumour, externally, is  very 
large,  and  lohulnted;  at  the  two  inferior 
prominences  it  is  extremely  soft,  very  much 
resembling  the  evidences  of  fluctuation.  On 
opening  the  ubtfamen,  the  stomach  was  found 
very  much  distended,  and  reaching  to  the 
umbilicus;  It  was  filled  with  icry  dark 
brown  fluid;  the  mucous  membrane  was 
also  softened,  from  maceration ;  the  duode- 
num was  dilated  to  the  siae  of  a  small  sto- 
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or  cktrity  jHrtumt*,  were  to  consist  of  those 
who  were  not  able  to  subscribe  for  them- 
selves, but  were  recommended  by  the  hono- 
rary subscribers  to  the  dispensary.    This 
class  to  be  furnished  with  a  white  ticket. 
The  third  clttu,  or  jwrun  paupers,  was  to 
comprise  persons  who  were  unable  to  sub- 
scribe themselves,  but  were  admitted  by  a 
contract  with  the  overwent,  by  whom  they 
were  to  be  furnished  with  a  yellow  ticket, 
entitling  them  to  admission.   'Hie  deviser  of 
lint  whcim*  then  subdivided  these  classes 
into  mi merous  order*,  which  it  would  be  tire- 
some to  describe.    He  said,  however,  that 
he  considered  that  those  persons  who  were 
to  pay  were  "  the  industrious,  honest,  inde- 
pendent potr  f  tho  second  were  people  of 
"  good  character/'  but  not  having  u  means ;" 
sml  the  last  were  the  parish  paupers,  con- 
sisting of  widows,  aged  persons,  &c,  who 
v*  err  culled  "  legitimate"  paupers.  The  other 
two  portion*  of  the  pauper  class  were  called 
the  *'  imprudent"  and  the  "  vicious,"  and 
consisted  of  people  who  had  not  been  for- 
tunate in  marriage,  those  without  charac- 
ter being  vagrants,  poacheri,  and  criminals. 
The  distinction  between  the  three  classes  was 
to  be  made,  as  has  been  said,  by  means  of 
differently  coloured  tickets,  which  the  appli- 
cants were  to  present  at  the  dispensury.  Tho 
blue-ticket  people  (the  payers)  were  to  be 
attended  to  first,  and  the  charity  class,  the 
•'uged,  the  widowed,  and  tho  infirm,"  after- 
wards.    When  stating  the  arrangement  re- 
specting those  who  were  to  lie  kept  waiting, 
the  orator  looked  precisely  like  Mr.  Ma- 
thews iu  his  "  At  Home,"  when  he  personi- 
fied a  showman  at  a  country  fair,  who,  after 
describing  the  wonders  that  were  to  be  seen 
inside,  called  out,  "  Stnnd  out  of  the  wny, 
you  dirty  little  boys  v«  hut  ha\  c  got  no  money 
in  your  pockets,  nnd  let  those  pretty  little 
dears  what  have  got  the  browns,  come  up  I" 
The  funds  oft  he  dispensary  were  to  be  derived 
from  three  sources :  lirst,  from  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  free  class;  secondly,  from  the 
subscriptions  of  wealthy  individuals  ;  and, 
thirdly,  from  the  sums  paid  by  the  parishes. 
The  advantages  which  the  omtor  snid  Unit 
this  arrangement  would  confer  on  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  more  than  hinted  at.   First  nnd  foremost, 
however,  wus  religious  descriptions  ;  se- 
condly, independence ;  thirdly,  the  pre*  en- 
tion  of  quackery, — for  the  poor,  he  said,  flew 
to  quack  medicines  from  fear  of  the  "  doc- 
tor's bill,"— and  so  on.    He  attributed  the 
great  mass  of  misery  existing  in  the  country 
chiefly  to  "  long  doctors'  bills,"  and  related 
several  "  cases  in  point,"  as  "  affecting  ex- 
amples" of  the  avarice  of  the  profession. 
Fourthly,  the  u  self-supporting"  fraud  was 
to   create  universal  peace  and    good-will 
amoug  mankind ;  in  fact,  to  produce  a  moral 
inilleuium.     He  concluded  by  an  appeal, 
.which,  he  said,  he  considered  "  would  affect 
even  medical  men."    He  sat  down  amid 


uuugled  sounds,  in  which  hisses  formed  the 
predominant  noise. 

Mr.  Crisp,  surgeon,  residing  in  Walworth 
Road,  in  a  clear  and  convincing  manner,  ex- 
posed the  injurious  effects  of  the  system,  em- 
bodying  in  his  remarks  the  arguments  which 
he  advanced  in  his  letter,  published  in  this 
journal  on  the  23d  of  July. 

Severn  I  other  mcdirnl  men  also  addressed 
the  meeting,  iitiioiig  whom  were  Mr.  Hoopee 
and  Mr.  Kvank,  the  parochial  surgeons  of 
St.  <«corge's  in  the  Itorough,  and  Mr.  Iloiv- 
km.  and  Mr.  Kalks,  agniust  the  system  ; 
and  a  Mr.  Gazelkk  in  its  favour.  Dr. 
Hodokin  also  presented  himself  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  said  that  he  considered  that  the 
plan  was  worthy  of  being  further  investi- 
gated. 

In  the  course  of  the  eveuiug,  some  disclo- 
sures were  iiiude  by  an  indit  idual  who  stated 
himself  to  be  "  the  Secretury  of  the  North- 
western Self-supporting  Dispensary," — an 
institution  which,  he  said,  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  having  1700  mem- 
bers, who  were  attended  by  three  medical 
men— (Mr.  Howell  asketl  what  was  the 
character  of  those  medical  men  t )— who 
shared  the  "  profits"  betweeu  them,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  practitioners  of 
the  ucighl>ourhood.  Then'  used  to  be  four 
surgeons  in  the  fraud,  but  one  had  found  it 
better  to  join  the  ntmlinry  regiment  in  Spain, 
whether  us  a  surgeou  or  a  private  soldier  the 
secretary  did  not  say.  To  this  dispensary 
only  such  persons  were  admitted  as  could 
not  pay  "  doctor's  bills."  A  single  man  on 
entering  was  required  not  to  be  in  the  receipt 
of  more  than  £50  per  annum,  and  a  married 
mau  with  four  children  must  not  have  an  in- 
come of  more  than  £100.  To  ascertain  the 
income  of  applicants,  spies  were  employed, 
under  the  name  of  "  ugeuts,"  to  inquire  by 
indirect  menus  into  the  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  "  independent"  subscribers ;  and  the 
caution  used  was  so  great,  that  as  many  as 
three  in  1700  hud  been  refused  admittance, 
on  the  ground  of  being  "  too  well  off*  to  re- 
ceive charily." 

The  chief  omtor,  Mr.  Smith,  wus  consider- 
ably perplexed,  in  the  course  of  the  eveuiug, 
by  questions  put  to  him  by  different  gentle- 
men ;  but  he  got  over  them  nil  by  means  of 
sentences  ending  with  such  tinkling  words 
as  "  Christian  charity,"  "  bear  ye  one  ano- 
ther's burdens,"  "  succour  the  needy,"  &c. 
One  gentleman  asked  why  the  burdens  which 
had  to  be  borne  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  medical  men  ? 

After  much  desultory  conversation,  in 
which  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  majority 
viewed  Mr.  Smith's  proposals  in  their  true 
light,  the  meeting  separated  with  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  adjourned  to  the  7th  of  Sep* 
tembcr. 
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gave  in  their  verdict  without  examining,  or 
holding  any  communication  in  any  way  with, 
any  of  the  above  medical  men,  being  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  of  two  old  women,  one  of 
whom  hud  been  in  attendance  upon  the  pa- 
tient. Wns  the  Coroner  justified  in  thus 
slurring  over  his  duty,  and  did  not  the  pub- 
lic safety  demand  a  more  satisfactory  ex- 
amination I  The  principal  end  and  purpose 
of  this  institution  must  be,  the  enforcement 
of  such  an  enquiry,  in  all  cases  of  violent 
death,  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
murder  to  be  guised  uuder  the  mask  of 
suicide ;  and  a  surgical  witness,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  instrument,  aitd  of  the 
position  and  nature  of  the  wound,  could 
alone  tell  the  jury  whether  it  wns  possible 
for  the  wound  to  have  been  an  net  of  sclf- 
commitlal,  or  inflicted  by  a  foreign  hand. 

I  enclose  my  name  for  your  private  satis- 
faction, and  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  scrvaut, 

Cm  Hi)  Rous. 

Windsor,  July  20th,  1830. 


•  • 


Our  correspondent  has  himself  stated 
the  argument  against  the  neglect  ofnhe 
coroner  so  correctly,  I  hat  to  his  questions 
we  nerd  only  append  the  nnswers  "  No " 
and  "  Yes." 


STOWMARKET  PENNY  CLU1I. 

Mr.  Denham,  of  Wickham  Market,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  amusing  criticism  which  we  have 
received  from  him,  on  the  reply  of  Mr.  Bree 
of  Stowinarkct  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  D.  in  a 
late  number  of  The  Lancet,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statements.  We  publish  only  this 
part  of  our  correspondent's  communication, 
because,  were  the  whole  inserted,  we  could 
not  refuse  to  find  space  for  an  equally  long 
rejoinder  from  Mr  Bree,  though  we  could 
insert  it  only  with  great  inconvenience,  and 
without,probably,  producingany  satisfactory 
effect  on  the  public  question  which  is  at  is- 
sue on  this  occasion : — 

"  Hut  I  will  furnish  Mr.  Hire  with  one 
:  proof  of  the  'benefit*  likely  to  accrue  to 
the  poor  who  subscribe  to  these  clubs : — A 
gentleman  who  was  among  the  first  to  esta- 
blish a  club  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  re- 
quested to  attend  a  poor  woman  w  ho  was  a 
subscriber  to  the  club.  He  supplied  her 
with  medicine,  of  course,  and  sent  her  a  box 
of  pills,  from  taking  whirh  the  poor  woman 
believed  she  had  derived  much  benefit,  mid 
nit  hi  rally  enough  it  ished  for  n  repetition  of 
(he  medicine,  hot  on  making  application  to 
that  effect,  she  wns  told  by  the  surgeon  that 
no  more  of  those  pills  could  be  supplied  to 
her,  for  they  were  very  expensive,  and  that, 
had  she  procured  them  from  any  one  else, 
they  alone  would  have  cost  her  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  I  I  give  this  as  a '  proof 
of  the  kind  of  *  benefit '  which  the  poor  will 


derive  from  their  connection  with  this  sys- 
tem of  *  medical  vampirism,'  and  1  add  the 
following  as  a  proof  of  its  approximation  to 
roguery.    For  obvious  reasons,  I  shall  put 
this  proof  in  the  form  of  a  query  to  (Mr.  lirec, 
and  urtk  him  if  hi*  remembers  attending  a 
sick  pauper  of  the  name  of  Green,  whose 
wife,  being  ill  anil  pregnant,  he  advised  to 
get  a  midwifery  order  from  the  overseer  of 
the  parish  in  which  she  resided,  saying,  that 
he  would  himself  put  her  to  bed ;  and  when 
the  woman  told  Mr.  Bree  that  she  had  al- 
ready spoken  to  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bedingfield 
to  attend  her,  and  moreover  said  that  she 
knew  she  wns  not  then  iu  labour,  did  he  not 
again  urge  her  to  procure  an  order,  and  that, 
too,  in  titlrr  disregard  of  the  parochial  re- 
gulations, which  only  allowed  of  orders  be- 
ing given  in  dttngcrcus  cares  t    The  poor  wo- 
man, I  believe,  went  several  weeks  longer, 
and  was  then  safely  delivered  by  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Bedingfield,  Mr.  Brae's  term  for  attend- 
ing the  parish  having  expired."    Mr.  Den- 
ham  adds,  that  Mr.  Bree,  in  his  last  letter, 
when  commenting  on  the  remarks  of  Mr.  D., 
misquoted  one  of  them.    Mr.  Dcuhani  says 
that  he  did  not  state  that "  he  attended  a 
meeting  at  Woolpit  Swan.    My  won  In/'  he 
observes,  *'  were  these,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  transcribe  them:  *  What  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Hrec  did  not  proceed  with  his  guess- 
work ntMlyri*  of  the  real  authorship  of  the 
report.    Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  in- 
disputably proved  that  no  one  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  attended  a  meeting  held  a 
few  months  ago  at  Woolpit  Swan, could  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Bree  was  so  deficient  in  ab- 
ject servility,  or  when  a  prospect  occurred 
of  putting  a  sixpence  into  his  pocket,  so 
shamefully  ready  to  violate  his  plighted  pro- 
mise as  to  be  guilty  of  penning  a  line  of  tho 
report' " 


PETITION  FROM  NORFOLK 

AGAINST  THE 

NEW  MEDICAL  CONTRACTS. 


(Presented  by  Mr.  Wakley.) 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
United    Kingdom  of  Urcat  Britain 
and  Ireland    in  Parliament  assem- 
bled : 
The  petition  of  the  undersigned  medical 
practitioners  residing  in  towns  and  villages 
in  the  hundreds  of  Smithdnn,  Brothcrrross, 
and  adjoin  iug  hundreds,  in  I  he  County  of 
Norfolk,  humbly  sheweth, — 

That  we,  your  petitioners,  being  legally 
qualified  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery, 
do  conscientiously  declare,  that  the  remu- 
neration hitherto  paid  to  us  for  our  atten- 
dance on  the  sick  poor,  by  the  different 
parishes  in  which  we  practice,  has  not  in 
itself  been  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
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James  Sutton,  Lynn, 

Thomas  Edgar,  Fakenham, 

John  Murlin,  Lynn, 

T.  T.  Paul,  Docking, 

Frederick  Manby,  Kudham, 

Anthony  AUinson,  l*nn- 

Tin  mas  llavies,  SnclUsham. 

Hii^li  Itiimp.  Welht, 

F.  Forest,  Lynn,       # 

Hubert  bhaw,  Docking, 

A.  Cremer,  Burnham, 

J.  Laurence,  jun.,  Lynn» 

Kdward  Wndgc,  Fakenham, 

F.  li.  Church,  llurnhaui, 

J.  W.C'liHdwick,  Lyun. 

Frederick  Priest,  Hurnham, 

It.  tt.Kump.  Wells, 

Thomas  Hnllen,  Lynn, 

diaries  Snell,  Sncttisluun, 

James  Young,  Wells, 

John  Pays,  Lynn,  #4...m 

Edward  Hushroore,  Snettianam, 

Robert  Rump,  Wells, 

John  Joy,  f 2rrnt  Mnssingham, 

Joseph  ».  Whiting, Lynn. 


PETITION  FROM  CHESHIRE 
AGAINST  TIIK  NKW  UKIUOAL  CONTRACT 

&",::  2Tk«s ^ raw  wL^HMn^^garffi 
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I*  itr-  I"-  ■"""  rt  f.rMl»Uul.,  IDjU.t.ce, 

id  V..P- lwf  ",,,U'  ••  ^  l-;'uw'e,,«« 

1H,  J.M "••"   l»-    • :M.I;«*U«f 


To  the  Honourable  the  Cc«m«a.  rf 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parluv 
menl  awcmbled,  the  .Ij^J^frf 
„f  llic  »urg«m»  of  the  J?,",r™  . 
Wirrull,  in  Iho  county  of  Cheshire. 
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petals  respecting  a  medical  contract,  for 
providing  medicines  and  attendance  for  the 
tick  poor,  the  terms  of  which  your  petition- 
er* ilo  most  firmly  believe,  aro  altogether 
insufficient  to  furnish  a  proper  provision  for 
these  objects,  and  that  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  bonrd  of  guardians  is  wholly  unjust  in 
principle,  mid  calculated  to  inflict  great  Riif- 
fcriitg  and  misery  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
industrious  poor  and  destitute  population 
residing  within  the  union.  Your  petitioners 
therefore  earnestly  pray  that  the  House  will 
interpose  its  authority,  and  make  such  an 
alteration  in  the  existing  law,  as  will  pro- 
vide cITcctunHy  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  grievance  of  which  they  complain.  Aud 
your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
J.  Thcodorick  Valo  W.  Stephenson 
James  Dixon  J.  Halladay 

W.  J.  Ellis  F.  H.  Cassles 

J.  Ellison  Gorst  Jerome  Smith 

William  Nisbitt  J.  W.  Banks 

Richard  Inman  P.  Young 

J.  A.  Day 


MEDICAL  WITNESSES  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir: — It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be 
deputed  to  send  to  you  a  copy  of  a  petition 
to  the  Commons,  in  favour  of  the  Medical 
Witnesses  Bill,  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  Sir  W.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  for  presenta- 
tion. Another  copy  has  been  sent  to  James 
Cornish,  Kst|.,  of  Inlmoittlt,  requesting  him 
to  procure  a  petition  from  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  Western  Division.  Wc 
arc  late  in  the  field  it  is  true,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  1  am  sure  I  nm  at  perfect 
liberty  to  slate  on  behalf  of  those  gentle- 
roeu  who  signed  the  petition,  that  they  will 
ever  be  ready  to  afford  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power  in  ameliorating  the  present 
degraded  state  of  the  profession.  I  am, 
Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

R.  Lan yon,  M.D.,  F.A.S. 

Lostwithicl,  July,  1830. 

%•  The  petition  was  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing medical  practitioners  residing  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
assembled  at  Bodmin.  Their  exertions  with 
the  other  branch  of  Parliament,  now  that 
the  bill  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  should  be 
used  to  ensure  to  the  progress  of  the  mea- 
sure a  success  similar  to  that  which  it 
obtained  in  the  House  of  Commons;— Ed.  L. 

Joseph  llnmley,  sttrgeou,  and  co- 
ronrr  for  the  eastern  division  of 
Cornwall. 
T.  D.  Martyn,  St.  Columb 
E.  West,  Camelford 
T.  S.  Tickell,  Wadcbridgo 
H.  Peth ick,  Lnunceston 
G.  Jewel,  .St.  Columb 
Robert  Rundcll,  Wadebridgft 


Richard  Lanyon,  Lostwithiel 

Heury  Mudge,  Bodmin 

J.  P.  Smith,  Launceston 

W.  Broad,  Padstow 

T.  Good,  Hicks  Mill 

J.  Fry,  Wadcbridgo 

W.O.  Lauder,  St.  Columb 

Thomas  West,  Bodmin 

W.  Moorman,  j tin.,  St.  Columb 

W.  Mitchell,  M.  B.,  Bodmin 

Richard  Hiugston,  Liskeard 

W.  Pearce,  Launceston 

P.  Brendon,  Launceston 

[On  Tuesday  last  this  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Wiiakncmfpe,  seconded  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  have  taken 
charge  of  the  measure.  On  Wednesday  it 
passed  the  Committee. 


UTERINE  APOPLEXY. 
Tub  following  remarks  should  be  added 
to  the  observations  under  this  head,  by  Dr. 
Geknars,  contained  in  our  last  Number,  at 
page  052-3,  taken  from  the  Observ.  Medico., 
reaching  us  through  the  Gaz.  Med.de  Park, 
No.  27  :— 

The  uterus  is  easily  emptied  when  the 
disease  comes  on  in  the  course  of  labour. 
The  hand  is  pressed  gently  into  the  cavity 
of  the  organ,  the  membranes  ruptured,  and 
the  child  extracted  by  the  feet.  Should 
labour  be  more  advanced,  and  the  head 
lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  pclv  is,  the  forceps 
must  be  employed ;  the  child  is  thus  ex- 
tracted living,  and  the  mother  soon  recovers. 
When  attempts  at  cxtrartion  are  made  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  period,  or  during 
the  third  period,  that  it  to  say,  when  the 
foetus  lies  in  a  state  of  complete  apoplexy, 
interrupted  only  by  some  convulsive  move- 
ments, the  foetus  is  dead,  and,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  operatiou  fails  to  save  the 
mother's  life. 

It  often  happens, soon  after  the  extraction 
of  the  foetus  and  placenta,  that  the  mother 
gradually  recovers  the  use  of  her  senses, 
becomes  calm,  and  the  disease  terminates 
in  a  fortunate  manner;  but  in  many  other 
cases  several  hours  elapse  before  this  de- 
sired result  is  obtained ;  the  epileptic  symp- 
toms continue  to  alternate  with  the  apoplec- 
tic ones,  and  the  disease  passes  away  gra- 
dually: this  usually  takes  place  when  the 
operation  is  performed  at  a  late  period. 
The  most  efficacious  means  of  dissipating 
the  accidents  which  remain,  arc  baths  and 
muse.  As  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  this, 
or  any  other  medicine,  by  the  mouth,  it  is 
thrown  up  the  rectum.  The  muse  seems 
equally  beneficial  in  the  uterine  apoplexy 
which  supervenes  after  delivery,  and  which 
is  the  more  dangerous,  from  being  beyond 
all  surgical  resource.    A  general  bleeding 
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r#  £/.e  Euitar  *  T  if  La^o.t. 

Sib  — A.lnw  oc  oace  mnrr  a  ;wrOiia  ai 
y«Mtr  ,uuniai,  :bat  1  aay  can*  usee  yuur  cur- 
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Uiul   '*!-:*<- run*  '*.»util  i«  ri'ibni  a^auist  eacu 
•>i!i«-r    liiint*  *u*ci*3  aui  ^«in<;  yet  auiiicic^iLty 
uuusM*:*tt  >y  :b«*  jurrmuiuu>;  (uutab.     Bui  «mi 
iIm*  i'JUi   u*y    ..r.  <t«  Uie  friteii  iur'^vtta^iuA*^ 
X.  a  t*%«t  <Utvi  :rrkfu  lue  aiuin,  «lav,  n  Utriu 
>»r  *U«»-iv    .ui   ral4*ttiu*iu^t   be  liluuul  aave 
fall.**    'ir*{*  l.iv^  .  'b»»  eucaiM'tnouc  »f  tkeat: 
JU>»iitt  r»  *  u»  iailicu-at  :a  ^n»v^ut  tbia  enr- 
i^if.itt   run    iriu^   xi^ar*!.      AjIU  wuv  lUuuit. 
!hi»  *onr.^  is  *   >icui»v  e*  -pruciuiiinr. ' 
pit   it  **  >•**». nany,"  can  >*•  pri«<Hi  »>v  tuv 
fr:»*ri(l  Ijr  dr.  nT  a"  'Jie  U«*n^;&i  ILata.)tidii- 
au*at.  ^!ia  .a  j«i«v  ji  y*wr  aetaiiuoai*buo«i. 
AUil    *  u>   w  tl  «:ail  <m  yuu  ami  pentuoai  i » 
#»i*uiin»  'Jitf  'iu-t,  jsi  m*  ibtfu  wu  bene,  aiul 
ir  um^^nl   li^  ii-r>aitn**at.    •••••• 

i  iiu,  *^ir,  r<mr  kiM*iU»*rif  jerrauc, 

f  a  tie'Dno^laa,  Jay  l«J,  laaiL 

%•  It  is  aanereaaiary  to  kra^tbea  tkes 
plaia  and  ^onvaicjntr  <!ctiuU  b  pub«^»b.n? 
Use  «rxiiun*nbt  a«ltlt;il  *>y  Dr.  Itiiili^  m  rrpiv 
b»  'Sm»  'tUjiTtuwiif  .irxi»il  1»  **  M.  K.  €'.  A.  I.  * 
Fat»  ui«*r»  rpuwieu  »n»  bt^biy  vaiuaJiio.  aaU 
ans  ratrnbitcfl  u>  •b'rauip:  atucu  <»biborair 
trpaunent,  ami  taaie  tonuai  doctrioes  of  the 
pmXiuUnTj  *£  n—eoMti  aniua.     Dr.  Co  I  via  \ua 


T»  'he  Fuitor  — Itavo^  sr^a  la  iiMirjuar- 
lai  *i*  Im*  Zmt%  iuiv  j  «^iiuawtairuluia*Ai^aiti 
-  %    I>nr4u.i>r-.    i.*ter\»r."   iu   ubirb  Uw 
TriitT  41*  i*9  ia  «aai  v  **»«»«'„  4aU  tuna  fur  aiak- 
ujj,  lie  MMeciiic  auiuuua  at  '-uua&ua,  I  be$  b» 
>a\  Jial  £  attaapt^ti  tu  annure  awaew  »«**4 
•T.»ertwu  *>▼  miauieiy  auaenae;  tu  tua  Utree- 
'^iuu>.  ax  uiiaiu  aauailarreaatt.  cmcwaadia- 
tntMMiite^L     ^  »ar     n  1  meaili  at  lavs,  taaa 
iitrr  to»iiiii!;*bi*  laiaoai  *'tb  tbe  li  •    y»*«^n 
^ati   *q.    iiat.L  rur  xouat  tea  muuttr^.  the 
ui\:ur*»  sbutitil    ie   uri  tu  cn**l   ui  I  til  lie?^ 
Uin  win::i^   ta*  <•«.  i-Mut.  a»ir.,  wttra*  **  at- 
u**'  4  vbinr*  »iim».  au«»ut  j«  i*  uracbauof 
siii*  ^i  1uui.  auirr    ike  'arc  aa1 
■▼  U  st-naniie  uui  JuaC  m  the  sar&ce;' 
ai'a*r  thf  luiiioic,  k.,  exactly  acmniiaa;  la 
'lie  tirert.uu*»  aaateau  «t  ■*  jv«  oractuaa  at' 
uuaaeHJtv4-a  iuui.  *  die  wbai*»  .»f  the  hnJimai 
r>»p  n«  die  »arnure  aitt'ttan^pti^  leaving  a  b- 
itiiti.  *uivui«4  a  vi>«-v  alight  iMiuor,  bat  aat  tk+r 
yii'^nw-^L  aM*m«i»iime  ta»u*.  at*  cuaasaav    I 
aaua*  >ir,  vuar  aoetueut  aonraut, 

Litic  ihclaem,  Aatt-  l*  I43L 


Nt^HTH  LONDON  HiXSPfTAiV 


zxctLr  i  uujto  c.vjun^ia.k— -4ru«r«.m  tiatirc* 
•  %no*  ur  thj£  )UP€iUift  t»a  cava.— 
tyFCim  or  u>omc  %.io  toe  hi  D«u>a.\Tt  ov 

inJTWMI. 

J*>a^i  >t»jk3  was  atiaiiue«i»  May  14* 
'lie  care  at  l»r.  fcLu./*irso!%>  ibr  is»  a 
wan.  at  •lark  cuai|iitt\uia«  ami  of' 
labtC*.  aaJ  naJ  ^r^j  cuju«e«i  ^uuti  health 
mLii  tbe  preaeaL  jixa«:w.  tie  la  by  trauV  a 
jiasierur,  au»i  aa»  a^tm  ill  fur  eujui  weeks, 
rtf  uaa  uiu*t4  aoriL'.ni  ul  a  *wanipy  nart  ei* 
Uie  country,  and  caugbc  cuitl ;  iince  them  he 
Kis  biiil  a  -uonio«f  '"-um  rheeye^*,  which  have 
11  ways  been  u*utb*r  Mace,  be  ba*l  aanuks 
utiriu^  ctiii*ibuu«i.  At  die  same  Tiaar  hia 
oj*«v  baaiUv  aua  arms  be*rui  tu  swell.  esae» 
ciailv  «ta  Die  n^*it  salt* :  Uu*  >wifUiu«r  was 
!iv  uL  aeit.ier  b«ic  aur  paiuiul ;  and  hi»  liaifjy 
ilif  tip-*  .>(  ilu»  eariK  xu«i  a  is  ause,  were  blaev 
ao  ta*it  tbe  mea  wvtu  wiuia  be  worked 
tu  tetl  boa  taal  iie  had  out  washed 
H&  rtsat  stifcMiitier  was  aaiafuU,  but  was 
t*u»y  aaea  Uuuc  ua  it  at  oi^bt ;  he  sk*pt 
ver^  w»»U.  b*f  :oit  very  weak.  A*hort  tiaie 
1  iter  tl» to  tile  aaities  be^aa  bi  sw«U  towards 
l.ic  e>euiuu;»  Aiid  pitLed  ou  prej&Mre«  aad  he 
vas  uoi^tU  la  b>*a*e  ydf  wurk^aad  tur  the 
a*t  aioata  me  has  Qeea  cuaaaed  fo  htt 
He  was  atteaded  by  a  akysataa^  wha 
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•idered  the  disorder  to  be  partly  rheumatic. 
At  present  he  is  a  good  deal,  hut  unequally, 
emaciated;  the  face  is  not  emaciated,  but 
appears  to  be  a  little  congested;  the  exter- 
nal jugular  veins  arc  larger;  the  chest  in 
more  emaciated;  the  superficial  veins  are 
all  much  dilated ;  the  abdomen  is  Mace  id  ; 
the  superficial  veins  are  more  distended  thnn 
those  of  the  thorax  ;  the  lower  extremities 
are  very  much  Masted,  but  not  ccdcnmlous ; 
the  arms  are  rattier  swollen,  the  right  one 
the  most;  they  do  not  pit  on  pressure ;  he 
has  no  pain  in  the  head  now,  but  has  had 
occasionally  at  the  back  part;  it  felt  heavy, 
nud  throbbed  occasionally ;  no  tintiiinilus 
aurium  ;  he  has  giddiness  now  mid  then ;  no 
tenderness  of  the  scalp ;  dor*  not  sleep  \\  ell, 
but  feels  drowsy ;  he  has  now  no  cough, 
ex  pectoral  ion,  or  dyspntrn,  though  he  has 
suflcrcd  from  (he  hitter  symptoms  occa- 
sionally ;  respiration  not  too  frequent  nor 
shallow ;  there  is  a  distinct  circumscribed 
tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  at 
about  the  third  rib,  very  painful  on  pressure ; 
no  pulsation  or  fluctuation  is  found  in  it ; 
about  u  month  ago  it  Itegau  to  increase,  and 
rapidly  attained  its  present  size,  that  of  a 
fow  l*g  egg. 

yU**//it{oryAV>;u.— -Left  side :  respiratory 
murmur  very  distinct,  but  hnrdly  puerile, 
with  slight  sonorous  and  sibillant  rattles. 
Wight  side:  respiratory  murmur  wanting  for 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  clavicle,  but 
is  heard  again  below ;  where  respiration  is 
wanting,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ceived, and  the  sound  is  less  than  natural. 
Posteriorly,  the  respiration  is  pretty  natu- 
ral; that  of  the  right  side  could  not  be 
ascertained,  except  superiorly,  on  account 
of  his  being  unable  to  siip|>ort  himself  in  the 
sitting  position;  but,  superiorly,  there  is 
bronchial  respiration,  and  broncophony  is 
very  distinctly  marked;  no  bronchophony 
anteriorly,  where  respiration  is  wanting. 
Percussion  elicits  a  very  clear  sound  on  the 
leftside, and  on  the  inferior  two-thirds  of 
the  right;  but  above,  where  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  absent,  it  is  quite  dull;  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  natural.  None  of 
his  family  have  been  consumptive.  On  np- 
plying  the  stcthcscopc  over  the  umbilicus, 
strong  impulse  is  felt,  raising  the  head  of 
the  instrument,  distinctly,  and  accompanied 
by  a  rough  bellows  sound,  synchronous, 
heard  only  immediately  over  the  umbilical 
aperture;  there  is  no  vibrating  thrill  at  the 
same  time ;  no  tumour  can  be  felt  there ;  con- 
siderable tenderness  on  pressure  over  that 
part,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  abdomen. 
Tongue  white,  mouth  rather  dry ,  great  (hirst, 
no  nausea.  Ho  has  had  occasional  pain  iu 
the  epigastrium ;  has  bad  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  on  the  right  side,  which 
continued  for  a  fortnight,  but  ceased  about 
a  week  ago ;  he  lies  best  on  his  back,  and 
worst  on  the  left  side,  but  he  can  lie  on 
either,  having  no  pain  in  either  position; 


his  right  arm  becomes  numbed  and  painful 
when  he  lies  upon  it.  The  bowels  are  open 
daily;  urine  natural.  All  the  joints  feel 
rather  stiff;  he  sweats  a  good  deal,  and  the 
perspiration  has  a  sour  smell.  Pulse  120, 
rather  bounding. 

Dr.  Elmotson  considered  that  the  pain  in 
the  sternum  arose  from  periostitis,  but  said 
that  whatever  chango  had  taken  place  in 
the  membrane,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bone,  the  same  had  occurred  internally,  as 
was  proved  by  the  dull  sound  there  on  per- 
cussion. 

Of  the  solution  ofhydriodate  of  potash,  thirty 
minims  were  ordered  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  ointment  of  inline  was  directed  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  tumour  twice  u  day.  This 
was  on  the  Mth  of  May;  on  the  21st  the 
medicine  was  increased  to  forty  minim  doses ; 
on  the  2  llh,  to  fifty ;  nud  on  the  28th,  to 
sixlj  minims,  lie  seemed  n  little  better  on 
the  31st,  and  the  tumour  was  evidently 
smaller ;  his  knees  were  not  so  stiff. 

June  7.  He  seems  much  better  this  morn- 
ing ;  the  swelling  is  less,  and  the  right  arm 
is  much  stronger.  Hie  hydriodate  to  be  in- 
creased to  eight  minim  doses. 

M.  I  Ins  seemed  a  little  better  since  last 
rc|>ort,  but  has  been  purged  very  much.  The 
swelling  near  the  sternum  appears  to  have 
increased  a  little. 

July  5.  The  tumour  appears  to  have  been 
increasing  since  last  report.  Ke  is  taking 
106  minims  of  the  medicine  three  times  a-day, 
with  kino  to  prevent  the  purging. 

0.  Tumour  increasing ;  the  veins  of  the 
right  arm  arc  larger ;  all  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  trunk  become  distended  during 
forced  respiration  ;  if  one  is  compressed  it 
remains  distended  between  the  finger  and 
the  heart,  but  is  flaccid  beyond  the  linger. 

lfl.  Tumour  more  elastic,  and  rather  lobu- 
lated.  Dr.  Elliotson  now  stated  to  the 
pupils,  that  he  apprehended  the  disease  was 
encephaloid. 

19.  Complains  of  excessive  weakness,  and 
stabbing  pains  in  the  tumour,  which  is  now 
above  the  clavicle  ;  it  gives  him  great  pain 
to  turn  his  head,  (he  tumour  pressing  on  the 
origin  of  the  slemo-cleido-mastoidetis.  The 
diarrhoea  still  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  large  quantities  of  kino  which  he  has 
taken. 

25.  He  died  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning, 
having  suffered  considerably  during  the 
night. 

Autopsy. — Very  great  emaciation  of  the 
whole  body  ;  (he  tumour, externally, is  very 
large,  and  lohulated;  at  the  two  inferior 
prominences  it  is  extremely  soft,  very  much 
resembling  the  evidences  of  fluctuation.  On 
opening  the  a  Women,  the  stomach  was  found 
very  much  distended,  and  reaching  to  the 
umbilicus ;  It  was  filled  with  very  dark 
brown  fluid;  the  mucous  membrane  was 
also  softened,  from  maceration ;  the  duode- 
num was  dilated  to  the  sis*  of  a  small  sto- 
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mach ;  the  mesenteric  veius  were  enlarged 
to  four  or  five  timet  their  natural  size,  and 
forged  w'th  blood ;   eight  or  nino  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged,  and  con- 
tained a  white  granular  substance,  which 
was  pronounced    to   be   tuberculous,  the 
largest  gland  was  situated  over  the  aorta, 
which  was  not  diluted.  The  small  intestines 
were  intus-susccptcd  in  two  places ;  the  in- 
ferior, situated  about  eightccu  inches  from 
the  ileo-coccat  valve;  the  superior,  about 
three  feet  above  the  other;    the  mucous 
membrane  ap|>carcd  healthy ;  nothing  parti- 
cular was  found  In  the  liver.    Thorax. — 
The  tumour  was  found  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  mediastinum,  and  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax,  extending  quite  up  to  the  neck; 
posteriorly,  it  extended  to  the  spine;  the 
vena  cava  superior  was  found  completely 
obliterated,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  being 
perceptible,  so  that  the  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  heart 
was  entirely  cni  off*.    The  great  emaciatiou 
evident  In  the  patient  was,  perhaps,  attri- 
butable to  this  fact.    The  thoracic  viscera 
were  found  completely  adherent  to  one  ano- 
ther, so  that  they  appeared  an  Irregularsolid 
mass,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  detach 
them  without  the  scalpel.    Dr.  Cass  well 
considered  it  to  be  a  most  perfect  specimen 
of  encephaloid  carcinoma.    The  tumour  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  University. 

In  lecturing  on  this  case  Dr.  Elliotson 
observed,  that  the  encephaloid  was  the  must 
malignant  disease  to  which  the  body  is  lia- 
ble. He  had  never  knowu  an  instance  in 
which  any  operation,  even  though  the  whole 
of  the  diseased  mass,  or  the  limb  to  which 
it  wits  attached,  was  removed,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  disease  from  ro- 
turuing  iit  sonio  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
quickly  destroying  the  patient.  The  disease 
was  characterized  by  the  formation  of  u 
brain-like  substance.  The  cause  of  the 
affection  was  not  known ;  and  though  some- 
times the  disease  was  seen  in  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  suffered  from  it,  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case  in  all  instances.  It  oc- 
curred in  various  structures ;  somet lines  on 
surfaces,  sometimes  in  the  i aside  of  a  vein 
or  a  bronchial  tube.  It  had  been  culled 
"  medullary  sarcoma,"  but  that  was  an  im- 
proper term ;  the  matter  certainly  was  not 
medullary. 

The  disease  most  frequently  occurred  in 
persons  who  had  not  passed  the  middle 
period  of  life,  while  schirrus  generally  at- 
tacked individuals  who  had  passed  that  age. 
The  encephaloid  disease  was  often,  too, 
met  with  in  children,  but  it  was  most  com- 
mon in  persons  of  about  the  age  of  this 
patient,  S3.  It  sometimes  attacked  the  eye, 
and  sometimes  the  extremities.  The  disease 
was  not  attended  with  much  pain,  except 
from  a  sensation  of  distention;  whereas 
schirrus  was  characterized  by  a  sharp  lan- 


cinating pain.  Tho  encephaloid  tumonr 
occasionally  might  appear  like  a  collection 
of  matter,  but  if  opeued  under  that  impres- 
sion, the  patient  became  much  worse. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  case  at  first 
appeard  to  be  one  of  periostitis,  with  a 
small  collection  of  fluid  uuder  the  membrane, 
He  (Dr.  E.)  did  not  feel  himself  justified 
in  then  thinking  it  anything  else.     He  had 
seen  such  collections  in  other  porliousof  the 
periosteum,  which  gave  way  under  the  local 
application  of  tho  tincture  of  iodine.    In 
this  iustance  the  hydrioduto  of  potash  and 
iodine  appeared  at  first  to  act  ben  ficially, 
the  tumour  being  evidently  less  after  their 
employment;    but   the    true  character    of 
the  disease  began  to  be  shown,  and  the 
tumour  increased  in  sine,  in  spite  of  the 
large  doses  of  iodine  given.    He  had  never 
seen  u  ease  of  inflammation  of  tho  perios- 
teum of  the  sternum  which  did  not  yield  to 
tint  treatment  employed  in  this  case,  and 
when  he  found  that  fail,  he  suspected  the 
case   was  encephaloid.  ,  The  disease  had 
another  peculiarity  besides  that  of  attack- 
ing persons  in  the  middle  period  of  life, 
which  was,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  in- 
creased. No  other  kind  of  disease  increased 
so  rapidly.    This  case  afforded  a  good  in- 
stance of  the  powerlcssness  of  iodine  in 
malignant  tlisease.    He  considered  it  pro- 
bable that  the.  disease,  iu  this  case,  bad 
commenced  internally. 


Since  the  remarks  at  page  078  were  writ- 
ten, we  have  been  informed  that  Dr.  Siiakpey 
has  been  elected.  It  is  an  unfortunate  affair. 

To  the  Edit*. — Si  a : — Can  some  of  yonr 
renders  glvo  tho  history  of  Mes*r*.  Smith 
and  llulbert,  who  exhibited  nt  Newingtou 
on  Monday  lust?  They  would,  by  so  doing, 
confer  a  great  favour  upon  the  medical  prac- 
tioners  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  report- 
ed that  Mr.  8.,  in  consequence  of  his  "self- 
degrading  dispensaries,"  lias  driven  one  or 
two  medical  men  from  his  district.  Mr. 
Hulbcrt  is,  personally,  a  perfect  stranger 
here.  Indeed,  1  believe  he  has  only  been  a 
few  weeks  in  I  he  Borough,  lie  appears  to 
he  n  sort  of  /jrWjrc*  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  perhaps 
he  is  a  missionary  sent  by  tho  Poor-Law 
Commissioners.    Yours,  respectfully, 

Chiiubgds. 

August  11, 1836. 

We  have  just  received,  from  Dr.  O'Beirne 
of  Dublin,  a  communication  entitled  "  An 
Abstract  of  Original  Views  on  the  Func- 
tions and  Diseases  of  the  Intestinal  Canal, 
with  an  examination  of  objections  urged 
against  them,  and  a  further  report  of  their 
successful  application.  Read  at  the  British 
Association  in  August,  1835."  As  the  me- 
moir would  occupy  nearly  thirty  pages  of 
Tub  Lancet,  we  must  take  a  little  time  to 
reflect  on  the  request  for  its  insertion. 
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pesftls  respecting  a  medical  contract,  for 
providing  medicines  and  attendance  for  the 
tick  poor,  thetermaof  which  your  petition* 
era  do  most  firmly  believe,  aro  altogether 
insufficient  (o  furnish  a  proper  provision  for 
these  objects,  and  that  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  honrd  of  guardians  is  wholly  unjust  in 
principle,  and  calculated  to  inflict  grout  suf- 
fering mid  misery  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
industrious  poor  and  destitute  population 
residing  within  the  union.    Your  petitioners 
therefore  earnestly  pray  that  the  House  will 
interpose  its  authority,  and  make  such  an 
alteration  in  the  existing  law,  as  will  pro- 
Tide  effectually  ugaiust  the  recurrence  of 
the  grievance  of  which  they  complain.  And 
your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
J.  Tbcodorick  Valo     W.  Stephenson 
J  tunes  Dixon  J.  Halladay 

W.  J.  Ellis  F.  II.  Cassles 

J.  Ellison  Gorst  Jerome  Smith 

William  Nisbitt  J.  W.  Banks 

Richard  Inman  P.  Young 

J.  A.  Day 


MEDICAL  WITNESSES  BILL. 

T»  ike  Editor  «/The  Lancet. 

Sir:— It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be 
deputed  to  send  to  you  a  copy  of  a  petition 
to  the  Commons,  in  favour  of  the  Medical 
Witnesses  Bill,  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  Sir  W.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  for  presenta- 
tion. Another  copy  has  been  sent  to  James 
Cornish,  Es«|.f  of  Inlmoutli,  ref|iietttiiig  him 
to  procure  a  petition  from  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  Western  Division.  We 
are  late  in  the  field  it  is  true,  not  withstand. 
Ing  which,  1  am  sore  I  am  at  perfect 
liberty  to  slate  on  behalf  of  those  gentle- 
men who  signed  the  petition,  that  they  will 
ever  be  ready  to  afford  all  the  assistance 
In  their  power  in  ameliorating  the  present 
degraded  state  of  the  profession.  1  am, 
Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

R.  L/nyok,  M.D.,  F.A.S. 

Lostwithicl,  July,  183G. 

%•  The  petition  was  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing medical  practitioners  residing  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
assembled  at  Bodmin.  Their  exertions  with 
the  other  branch  of  Parliament,  now  that 
the  bill  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  should  be 
used  to  ensure  to  the  progress  of  the  mea- 
sure a  success  similar  to  that  which  it 
obtained  in  the  House  of  Commons.— Ed.  L. 

Joseph  llnmtey,  surgeon,  nnd  co- 
roner for  the  eastern  division  of 
Cornwall. 
T.  D.  Martvn,  St.  Columb 
E.  West,  Camclford 
T.  S.  Tiekell,  Wadebridgo 
H.  Pethick,  La  unrest  on 
G.  Jewel,  St.  Columb 
Robert  Rundcll,  Wadebridgo 


Richard  Lanyon,  Lottwithiel 
Hcury  Mudgc,  Bodmin 
J.  F.  Smith,  Launceston 
W.  Broad,  Padstow 
T.  Good,  Hicks  Mill 
J.  Fry,  Wadebridgo 
W.G.Lander,  St.  Columb 
Thomas  Went,  Bodmin 
W.  Moorman,  jun.,  St.  Columb 
W.  Mitchell,  M.  B.,  Bodmin 
Richard  Hingston,  Liskeard 
W.  Pearce,  Launceston 
P.  Brcudon,  Lauuccston 

[On  Tuesday  last  this  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Wiiarnclifpe,  seconded  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  have  taken 
charge  of  the  measure.  On  Wednesday  it 
passed  the  Committee. 


UTERINE  APOPLEXY. 
The  following  remarks  should  be  added 
to  the  observations  under  this  head,  by  Dr. 
Gennars,  contained  in  our  last  Number,  at 
page  052-8,  taken  from  the  Obterv.  il/trftco., 
reaching  us  through  the  Gas.  Med.de  Paris, 
No.  27 :— 

The  uterus  is  easily  emptied  when  the 
disease  comes  on  in  the  course  of  labour. 
The  hand  is  pressed  gently  into  the  cavity 
of  the  organ,  the  membranes  ruptured,  and 
the  child  extracted  by  the  feet.  Should 
labour  he  more  ndvniiccd,  and  the  head 
lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  pel  vis,  the  forceps 
must  be  employed ;  the  child  is  thus  ex* 
trnctcd  living,  and  the  mother  soon  recovers. 
When  attempts  at  ex  traction  are  made  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  period,  or  during 
the  third  period,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
foetus  lies  in  a  state  of  complete  apoplexy, 
interrupted  only  by  some  convulsive  move- 
ments, the  fnctus  is  dead,  and,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  operation  fails  to  save  the 
mother's  life. 

It  often  happens,  soon  after  the  extraction 
of  the  foetus  and  placenta,  that  the  mother 
gradually  recovers  the  use  of  her  senses, 
becomes  calm,  and  the  disease  terminates 
in  a  fortunate  manner;  but  in  many  other 
cases  several  hours  elapse  before  this  de- 
sired result  is  obtained ;  the  epileptic  symp- 
toms continue  to  alternate  with  the  apoplec- 
tic ones,  and  the  disease  passes  away  gra- 
dually:  this  usually  takes  place  when  the 
operation  is  performed  at  a  late  period. 
The  most  cflicacious  means  of  dissipating 
the  accidents  which  remain,  are  baths  and 
muse.  As  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  this, 
or  any  other  medicine,  by  the  mouth,  it  is 
thrown  up  the  rectum.  The  muse  seems 
equally  beneficial  in  the  uterine  apoplexy 
which  supervenes  after  delivery,  and  which 
is  the  more  dangerous,  from  being  beyond 
all  surgical  resource.    A  general  bleeding 
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several  interesting  remarks  on  this  organ. 
When  the  new-born  child  seeks  its  mother's 
breast,  it  obeys,  according  to  this  writer,  the 
impulse  of  alimtnt Irenes*.    I  hate  already 
told  you  that  the  infant  is  stimulated  to  this 
act  bv  simple  instinct.    Here,  then,  I  show 
you  the  organ  of  this  instinct.   The  chicken 
picks  up  the  grain  which  is  most  suitable 
fo  its  nutrition.    Tho  young  duck,  obeying 
the  instinct  of  locality,  runs  to  the  water, 
and  finds  there  the  drink  nnd  food  which 
are  most  suitable  to  its  support.    Instigated 
by  this  organ,  the  infant  coutinues  to  suck 
whenever  the  breast  is  offered  to  it,  even 
after  its  hunger  has  been  satisfied.    Hence 
this  organ  is  stimulated  by  an  impulse  be- 
sides lhat  of  hunger;  and  you  know  how 
gluttons,  impelled  by  the  attraction  of  some 
new  dish,  continue  to  eat  with  avidily  after 
their  nppctilc  bus  bceu  completely  satisfied. 
Thotulnlt,  placed  under  the  active  inltiieitce 
of  this  orgun,  is  frequently  nimble  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  substances  which  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  its  appetite.    It  is  during 
the  course  of  convalescence  from  disease, 
that  the  action  of  alimentiveness  becomes 
predominant.    In  some  cases  it  even  pro- 
duces a  species  of  delirium,  in  case  the  ap- 
petite  is    not  satisfied,  or  when  deprived 
of  some  particular  article  of  food  on  which 
the  mind  has  been  fixed.    In  these;  cases 
wen  lire  seized  by  mi  access  of  passion  or 
vexation  at  not  obtaining  the  desired  object, 
which  is  quite  inexplicable.     This  state, 
certainly,  can  only  be  the  result  of  some 
powerful  impulse,  for  which  we  can  account 
in  no  other  manner  than  by  reference  to  the 
«trgan  now  uuder  consideration.    In  all  vcr- 
tebraled  animals,  a  portion  of  the  brain  is 
destined  for  this  fnnctiou ;  but  the  pnrt  does 
not  always  act  under  the  impulse  of  the 
olfactory  nerve  alone.    Thus,  in  man,  ali- 
mentiveness is  excited  by  other  agents.    1 
have  sufliciently  proved  this  by  the  case  of 
the  unfortunate  woman  just  mentioned,  who 
lost  her  life  from  devouring  unwholesome 
plants.   The  sense  of  taste  contributes  some- 
thing to  the  choice  of  food;  but  neither 
Hiucll  nor  uurto  is  suflicicnt  lo  indiento  with 
«:crtniuly  what  is  wholesome  or  what  is  un- 
w holesome.    For  th is  purpose  man  rcqu ires 
experience,  and  has  lima  the  disadvantage 
of  being  less  able  to  distinguish,  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  the  substances  which  are  most 
suitable  for  his  support. 

According  to  phrenologists,  not  only  glut- 
tony, but  drunkenness,  may  result  from  ex- 
cessive development  of  this  organ.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authors,  it  gives  them  the 
faculty  of  exquisite  taste  in  the  preparation 
of  food,  for  they  have  remarked  that  glut- 
tons and  epicures  have  always  Uiis  portion 
of  the  head,  above  the  zygomatic  arches, 
remarkably  large.  M.  Vimont  thinks,  that 
in  persons  who  are  excessively  fond  of 
smoking,  that  taste  depends  on  the  organ 
of  which  we  now  speak.    It  is  right  to  tell 


you  this,  for  no  opinion  should  be  omitted 
in  a  course  like  the  present. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  see  that 
this  is  one  of  the  first  organs  which  com- 
mences to  act,  aud  also  is  one  of  those  which 
persists  the  longest ;  for  it  has  always  been 
remarked,  that  the  love  of  good  en  ting  sur- 
vives  all  other  tastes  mid  |ui*KimiH,  lo  the 
most  advanced  period  of  our  life.  Jl  has 
also  been  said  that  this  orgua  is  very  pre- 
dominant iu  chlorolic  female*,  who  exhibit 
depraved  taste,  by  eating  plaster,  ami  other 
extraordinary  substances,  aud  in  idiots,  who 
indulge  in  the  most  disgusting  species  of 
food. 

The  following  is  M.  Vimont's  opinion  as 
to  its  seat  in  animals.  He  places  it  in  the 
zygomatic  fossa,  below  the  organ  of  acq*i- 
xiticcncM,  mid  in  front  of  destruction,  wilh 
which  it  is  continuous,  forming  a  |mrl  of 
the.  eerehnil  convolutions  corresponding 
with  the  large  ring  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
It  occupies  the  whole  space  included  within 
a  right  line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the 
zygomatic  process,  along  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is  very  remarkable 
in  the  quadrumana,  and  in  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, and  we  also  find  it  in  the  dog  and  cat, 
nnd  it  exists  in  all  voracious  animals,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  organ  of  daUnutieauss. 
In  birds  we  find  it  above,  and  a  little  inside, 
the  external  orbital  tingle.  !W.  Vimont 
quotes  the  cormorant,  the  common  duck,  the 
goelan,  birds  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
voracity,  as  presenting  this  organ  in  a  high 
degree  of  development. 

So  much  for  the  organ  of  alimentieenets. 
We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another 
organ,  which,  though  considered  doubtful 
by  some,  is  admitted  by  u  considerable  num- 
ber of  writers.  The  organ  of  which  we  have 
just  treated  appears  to  be  established  with 
certainty,  for  the  most  experienced  phreno- 
logist* allow  its  existence,  although  you 
will  not  find  it  numbered  on  the  cast.  For 
my  part  I  am  induced  to  adopt  it,  partly 
from  the  observation  already  mentioned,  and 
partly  from  some  other  experiments,  which, 
though  less  positive,  do  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  it  really  exists. 

8. — Love  of  Lin?. 

The  other  organ  is  that  of  the  love  of  life, 
which  we  might  call  oiopai/y,  or,  the  organ 
of  preservation,  which  consists  in  an  incli- 
nation to  avoid  danger  when  it  presents 
itself,  without  the  interference  of  the  reflec- 
tion. This  is  the  primitive  destination  of 
the  organ.  I  add,  "without  reflection,"  for 
all  the  organs  appropriate  to  the  instincts 
unci  the  feelings,  uct,  as  I  have  already 
said,  without  reflection. 

History,  and  primary  impulse. — This  organ 
wns  discovered  by  M.  Vimont.  I  speak  of  it 
from  his  work,  for  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
examined  all  the  annals  of  the  English,  the 
Danish,  and  the  American  phrenologists,  to 
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sidered  the  disorder  to  be  partly  rheumatic. 
At  present  he  is  a  good  deal,  lint  unequally, 
emaciated;  the  face  is  not  emaciated,  but 
appears  to  be  a  little  congested;  the  exter- 
nal jugular  veins  arc  larger;  the  chest  is 
more  emaciated ;  the  superficial  veins  nrc 
all  much  dilated ;  the  abdomen  is  blaccid  ; 
the  superficial  veins  are  more  distended  than 
those  of  the  thorax  ;  the  lower  extremities 
are  very  much  wasted,  but  not  oedemntous; 
the  arms  are  rather  swollen,  the  right  one 
the  most;  they  do  not  pit  on  pressure ;  he 
has  no  pain  in  the  head  now,  but  has  had 
occasionally  at  the  back  part;  it  felt  heavy, 
and  throbbed  occasionally ;  no  tititiiinitus 
nurium  ;  he  has  giddiness  now  and  then ;  no 
lendrrtiefts  of  the  scalp ;  dors  not  sleep  well, 
but  feels  drowsy ;  he  Iihk  now  no  rough, 
expectoration,  or  dyspmru,  though  he  has 
suffered  from  the  littler  symptoms  occa- 
sionally ;  respiration  not  too  fr<*t|iu*iit  nor 
shallow ;  there  is  a  distinct  circumscribed 
tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  at 
about  the  third  rib,  very  painful  on  pressure ; 
no  pulsation  or  fluctuation  is  found  in  it; 
about  a  month  ago  it  began  to  increase,  and 
rapidly  attained  its  picitcut  size,  that  of  a 
fowl's  egg. 

Au*i-*Hut»ry  Sifzn*. — l*efl  nUU*:  respiratory 
murmur  very  distinct,  but  hardly  puerile, 
with  slight  sonorous  and  sibitlant  rattles. 
High  I  side:  respiratory  murmur  wanting  for 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  clavicle,  but 
Is  beard  again  below ;  where  respiration  i* 
wanting,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ceived, and  the  sound  is  less  than  natural. 
Posteriorly,  the  respiration  is  pretty  nntii- 
ral;  that  of  the  right  side  could  not  be 
ascertained,  except  superiorly,  on  account 
of  his  being  uualilc  to  sttp|M>rt  himself  in  the 
sitting  position;  but,  superiorly,  there  i» 
bronchial  respiration,  and  broncophony  is 
very  distinctly  marked ;  no  bronchophony 
anteriorly,  where  respiration  is  wanting. 
Percussion  elicits  a  very  clear  sound  on  the 
leftside, and  on  the  inferior  two-thirds  of 
the  right ;  but  above,  where  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  absent,  it  is  quite  dull;  the 
sounds  of  (he  heart  are  natural.  None  of 
his  family  have  been  consumptive.  On  ap- 
plying the  stethescope  over  the  umbilicus, 
strong  impulse  is  felt,  raising  the  head  of 
the  instrument,  distinctly,  and  accompanied 
by  a  rough  bellows  sound,  synchronous, 
heard  only  immediately  over  the  umbilical 
aperture;  there  is  no  vibrating  thrill  at  the 
same  time;  no  tumour  can  In*  felt  there;  con- 
siderable tenderness  on  pressure  over  that 
part,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  abdomen. 
Tongue  white,  mouth  rather  dry ,  great  thirst, 
no  nausea,  lie  has  had  occasional  pain  in 
the  epigastrium ;  has  had  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  on  the  right  side,  which 
continued  for  a  fortnight,  but  ceased  about 
a  week  ago ;  he  lies  best  on  his  back,  and 
worst  on  the  left  side,  but  he  can  lie  on 
either,  having  no  pain  in  either  position; 


his  right  arm  becomes  numbed  and  painfu] 
when  he  lies  upon  it.  The  bowels  are  open 
daily;  urine  natural.  All  the  joints  feel 
rather  stiff;  he  sweats  a  good  deal,  and  the 
perspiration  has  a  sour  smell.  Pulse  120, 
rather  bounding. 

Dr.  Elmotson  considered  that  the  pain  in 
the  sternum  arose  from  periostitis,  but  said 
that  whatever  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  membrane,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bone,  the  same  had  occurred  internally,  as 
was  proved  by  the  dull  sound  there  on  per- 
cussion. 

Of  the  solution  ofhydriodnle  ofpotaxh,  thirty 
minims  were  ordered  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  oinimcnl  of  iodine  was  directed  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  tumour  twice  a  day.  This 
was  on  the  Mth  of  May ;  on  the  21st  the 
mediciuc  was  increased  to  forty  minim  doses ; 
on  the  21th,  to  fifty ;  and  on  the  28th,  to 
sixl)  minim*.  He  seemed  a  little  better  on 
the  31st,  and  the  tumour  was  evidently 
smaller ;  his  knees  were  not  so  stiff. 

June  7.  He  seems  much  better  this  morn- 
ing ;  the  swelling  is  less,  and  the  right  arm 
is  much  stronger.  The  hydriodnU  to  be  in- 
creased to  eight  minim  doses. 

M.  Has  seemed  a  little  better  since  last 
report,  but  haslweti  purged  very  much.  The 
swelling  near  the  sternum  appears  to  have 
increased  a  little. 

July  ft.  The  tumour  appears  to  have  been 
increasing  since  last  report.  Ke  is  taking 
106  minims  of  the  medicine  three  times  a-day, 
with  kino  to  prevent  the  purging. 

0.  Tumour  increasing ;  the  veins  of  the 
right  arm  arc  larger;  alt  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  trunk  become  distended  during 
forced  respiration  ;  if  one  is  compressed  it 
renin  ins  distended  between  the  finger  and 
the  heart,  but  is  flaccid  beyond  the  finger. 

10.  Tumour  more  elastic,  and  rather  lobu- 
lated.  Dr.  Elliotson  now  stated  to  the 
pupils,  that  he  apprehended  the  disease  was 
encephaloid. 

10.  Complains  of  excessive  weakness,  and 
stabbing  pains  in  the  tumour,  which  is  now 
above  the  clavicle  ;  it  gives  him  great  pain 
to  turn  his  head,  the  tumour  pressing  on  the 
origin  of  the  stcmo-cleido-mmtluidcus.  The 
diarrhoea  still  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  large  quantities  of  kino  which  he  has 
taken. 

25.  He  died  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning, 
having  suffered  considerably  during  the 
night. 

Autopsy. — Very  great  emaciation  of  the 
whole  body  ;  the  tumour, externally,  is  very 
large,  and  lobulated;  at  the  two  inferior 
prominences  it  is  extremely  soft,  very  much 
resembling  the  evidence*  of  fluctuation.  On 
opening  the  aMemea,  the  stomach  was  found 
very  much  distended,  and  reaching  to  the 
umbilicus;  it  was  filled  with  very  dark 
brown  fluid;  the  mucous  membrane  was 
also  softened,  from  maceration ;  the  duode- 
num waa  dilated  to  the  sine  of  a  small  ste~ 
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of  this  organ  In  wild  geese,  and  hi  Uie  diving 
birds,  particularly  cormorants.  Combr  did 
not  speak  of  this  organ  until  he  published 
the  third  edition  of  his  book,  and  he  was 
then  led  to  admit  its  existence  by  observing 
the  repugnance  with  which  some  individuals 
quit  life.  In  fact,  we  observe  some  men 
who  cunnot  make  up  their  minds  to  die. 
Others  there  arc,  who  resign  themselves 
without  difficulty ;  and  others,  again,  who 
confront  death  voluntarily.  There  must  bo 
some  reason  for  this  di (Terence.  The  social 
positiou  of  the  individual,  it  is  true,  has 
great  influence  in  determining  this  event. 
We  all  know  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
quit  life  with  regret,  while  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate often  throw  it  off  without  a 
thought,  and  even  with  joy.  However,  the 
organisation  of  the  brain  always  exercises 
it*  own  influence,  and  often  produces  op- 
posite efTccts.  I  have  seen  the  most  un- 
happy, the  most  miserable,  of  beings,  cling- 
ing to  life  with  tenacity,  while  the  rich 
man,  in  the  midst  of  every  enjoyment  which 
wealth  could  supply,  renounced  it  without 
regret.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  kind,  appa- 
rently exceptional,  tliat  we  may  study  with 
advantage  the  influence  of  organization. 
The  most  obvious  influence  of  social  dis- 
positions is  not  sufficient  to  conceal  the 
action  of  cerebral  organization,  and  the  ob- 
servations which  we liavccollcclcd,cs(ablish 
a  constant  relation  between  the  love  of 
life  and  the  development  of  the  inferior  and 
lateral  portions  of  the  skull,  a  little  an- 
teriorly. 

Situation* — To  avoid  all  error  in  the  in- 
vestigation of. the  organ  which  now  occupies 
ns,  I  request  your  attention  to  this  skull. 
Observe  the  cxtental  uuditory  foramen,  and 
the  zygomatic  fossa  situated  iu  front  of  it. 
It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  skull,  concealed 
uuiler  the  osseous  arch  of  tho  check,  nntl 
which  corresponds  with  tho  inferior  part  of 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  that  you 
will  find  the  projection  of  the  organ  of  the 
love  of  life.     If  you  now  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  liroiii,  you  will  easily  perceive 
that  the  organ  is  connected  with  a  convolu- 
tion running  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
organ  of  «/<•*/ rwr/iiv«nw,   and  lermiiinliiijc, 
anteriorly,  with  tho  organ  of  ttli  went  alio*. 
The    two    then   correspond    in     common 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  zygomatic 
fossa,  which  they  render  more  or  less  pro- 
minent.   When  co-existing  in  the  same  per- 
son,   they    produce    a    very    considerable 
breadth  in  that  portion  of  the  head  which 
corresponds  with   the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  iimlnr  hone.    The  xygomntic.  fossa, 
indeed,  is  filled  up  by  the  temporal  muscles, 
hut  as  the  fibre*  of  the  muscles  arc  pushed 
forwards  by  the  two  orgnns,  and  highly 
developed,  it  is  very  possible  to  distinguish 
them,  as  they  enlarge  the  head  ).<elween  the 


more  marked  la  the  upper  portion  of  the 
space  now  indicated,  and  the  lore  0/  Vtfe  in 
the  lower.  Numerous  observations  have 
been  made  on  suicides,  nud  it  has  hceu 
remarked  that  persons  who  destroy  them- 
selves from  slight  reasons,  present  a  great 
depression  in  that  portion  of  the  skull  which 
corresponds  with  Iht  fore  of  life.  I)iimoi<- 
tikb  has  collected  a  great  number  of  facts 
ou  this  subject.  He  concludes  that,  in 
general,  the  orpin  is  very  slightly  developed 
iu  those  who  destroy  themselves.  Ou  the 
contrary,  is  is  very  conimou  in  individuals 
who  thiuk  of  nothing  but  their  own  preser- 
vation, and  are  selfish  in  the  highest  degruo. 
Hypochondriacs  arc  generally  of  this  class. 


Here,  then,  ni  you  see,  an?  two  organs, 
discovered  since  the  time  of  Gall.  As  they 
have  been  observed  but  receatly,  many  ex- 
amples cannot  be  supplied.  Suffice  it  to 
draw  your  uttetition  to  this  point. 

0. — Secretive*  ess. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  organ  which 
Gall  denominated  "cunniug,"  but  which 
Spurzheim,  who  altered  many  of  the  terms 
of  his  preceptor,  has  called  secrct'reeuet*. 
This  organ,  ns  1  have  said,  was  originally 
known  unci  it  the  name  of  "  finesse,"  "  cun- 
ning," &c,  words  which  arc  extremely  ex- 
pressive. Tt  w:is  observed  byOAi.i.,nud  its 
existence  has  been  confirmed  by  all  phreno- 
logists, without  exception,  since  his  time. 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  organs  ou  which 
writers  arc  most  agreed. 

Situation. — At  the  side  of  the  head,  im- 
mediately above  the  organ  of  destruction, 
which,  as  you  know,  runs  horizontally,  just 
above  the  ear.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  this  organ,  in  the 
head  of  the  Hungarian  represented  in  (■  all's 
work.  DcstrNclircHcs*  is  but  slight,  while 
secret  hen  vs*  U  enormous,  and  forms  tho 
whole  projection  of  this  region.  Here  is 
another  example,  a  robber,  ou  whose  head 
you  may  make  the  same  observation.  The 
lateral  portion  of  the  head  which  I  now 
point  out,  is  a  little  above  tho  organ  of  de- 
struction, which  separates  it  from  the  audi- 
tory forauioii.  It  is  elongated  and  horizontal, 
like  th'xtrurtircsi,  l>ecau*e  the  organ  <Io|mmhIs 
011  an  elou^nled  convolution,  vthichlics  in 
uu  horizontal  direction.  This  orgau,  then, 
enlarges  the  head  in  the  region  pointed  out, 
about  half-an-iuch  above  the  car. 

Primary  Influence. — It  produces  a  tendency 
to  concealment.  Spurzheim,  observing  that 
the  word  u  cunning"  was  always  received 
in  a  bad  sense,  was  authorised  in  changing 
it  for  another.  According  to  this  latter 
phrenologist,  its  primary  action  is  a  ten- 
dency to  concealment,  to  draw  aside,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  others,  of  dis- 
sembling, of  suspending  the  man  i  festal  ion 
of  the  thoughts  and  real  sentiments,  for  tho 
purpose  of  executing  a  project  with  greater 


car  and  the  malar  bone.     Alimcntiveness  is   ctrlainty.     iience  this  organ  must  be  con- 
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Hitler ;il  as  one  which  serves  lo  conlroul 
other  organs,  and  in  this  respect  stems  anal- 
egous  lo  circumspection,  or  caution.  How- 
ever,  we  should  distinguish  it  from  the 
hitler, fur  it  scemt;  rather  desiiutd  to  aid  the 
instinct  thun  the  intelligence.  The  most 
experienced  phrenologists  n^ree  in  thinking 
thv.t wcrttirtnevt suggests an  underhand  way 
of  overcoming  difficulties,  irnich  more  than 
a  tendency  to  perfect  the  reasoning  power, 
and  arrive  at  truth.  This  organ  produces 
running  rather  than  prudence,  for  we  often 
sec  culprits  exhibit  extraordinary  cunning 
in  their  defence,  although  they  evident!) 
want  prudence,  and  possess  hut  slight  logi- 
cal powers.  This  organ  destroys  all  frank- 
lie*:'.,  and  slops  the  disclosure  of  our  opi- 
nions, producing  dissimulation. 

How  do  the  philosophers  e\  pl.t  in  fhe 
faciilt)  of  whieh  v»e  I  real?  They  considered 
en  lining,  lines  i\  dissii  lulaiion,  ah  qualities 
of  the  r.iml;  these  words  signify  hut  little, 
for  we  are  all  compelled  to  ask  how  and 
wherefore  the  soul  possesses  these  quali- 
ties, whether  they  are  derived  from  chance, 
from  education,  or  from  primitive  constitu- 
tion, finally,  we  n>l»,  what  notion  enn  he 
formed  of  wild  thus."  gentlemen  call  the 
fonstitutinu  of  (he  soul,  or  what  proof  (hey 
give  of  its  existence' 

(•cnllcmcii,  the  science  has  made  nn  im- 
mense progress  in  pointing  out  the  organ 
with  which  this  disposition  corresponds. 
Some  called  it  a  vice;  others,  a  corruption 
of  human  nature.  Hut  this  vice,  this  cor- 
ruption, remained  totally  unexplained. 

I  /i/t/Zrvf  //»».—•  This  organ  exercises  a  mark  - 
ed  influence  on  the  character  of  man.  Ju 
thieves,  who  are  perpetually  compelled  to 
dissemble,  it  produces  reprehensible actions. 
In  tin;  comedian,  the  part  it  plays  is  also 
very  important.  This  curious  observation 
belongs  to  Com hk,  who  remarks,  tint  an 
actor  is  forced  Indissoluble  some  sentiments, 
and  affect  others  which  arc  foreign  to  his 
nature.  In  other  word.*'.,  to  employ  this 
organ  for  the  repression  of  his  own  impul- 
ses, and  the  substitution  of  factitious  feel- 
ings. In  this  case,  however,  the  organ  must 
act  in  concert  with  imitation.  It  is  very 
useful  to  diplomatist:*,  serviceable  to  cour- 
tiers, and  commanders  in  time  of  war,  for 
a  general's  thought-;  should  ever  be  impe- 
ii-'trabln  by  those  who  surround  hint,  as  well 
as  by  his  enemies.  The  intelligence  may 
supply,  for  a  short  time,  a  deficiency  of  this 
impulse.  I  say  deficiency,  for  the  impulse 
exists  in  alt  men,  ns  we  all  have  the  same 
organization;  but,  when  weak,  its  place 
may  be  supplied  by  intelligence,  which 
equally  cnmi>ci!*ntcs  feebleness  in  the  organs 
of  prudence  or  circumspection.  Hut  this  is 
never  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  You  can 
always  surprise  a  man  who  is  cunning  and 
prudent  only  from  the  effect  of  simple  re- 
flection; while,  oil  the  contrary,  those  in 
whom   the  organ   is  very  large,  and  who 


naturally  are  very  cunning,  keep  themselves 
perpetually  on  their  guard,  and  never  betray 
themselves  by  a  rash  action,  word,  or  ges- 
ture. Every  thing  is,  by  these  persons,  cal- 
culated nt  its  value, — a  shake  of  the  hand, 
or  a  smile.  You  can  see,  Gentlemen,  how 
much  of  the  character  of  a  coquette  this 
organ  forms.  This  organ,  thou,  exercises  a 
very  powerful  influence  on  organization  in 
general,  and  on  the  conduct  of  man  in  social 
life.  The  following  is  a  rfmntf  of  observa- 
tions which  M.  Vimont  has  made  ou  this 
organ : — 

It  contributes  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the 
preservation  of  the  individual.  When  mo- 
derately developed,  and  united  with  little 
circumspection  and  intelligence,  it  consti- 
tutes thai  class  of  men  who,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase,  you  can  '*  see  through."  These 
individuals  are  inclined  to  la;  cunning, 
hut  their  intelligence  is  too  feeble  to  aid 
it,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  pene- 
trate their  designs.  When  united  with 
circumspection,  and  the  faculty  of  induc- 
tion, which  reside  in  the  superior  anterior 
region  of  the  head,  this  organ  produces  tact, 
and  forms  an  essentially  prudent  character. 
Observe  well,  that  I  say  "  united  to  circuut- 
section ;"  for  if,  uu fortunately,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  arc  weak,  und  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  deprived  of  elevated  sentiments, 
secretiveness  only  produces  the  crowd  of 
miserable  beings  who  people  our  prisons. 
M.  Vimont  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  a  great 
error  to  confound  this  organ  with  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  It  may  direct  the  intelli- 
gence towards  the  appropriate  object  of 
secretiveness,  but  it  inspires  scepticism,  ami 
all  the  feeble  arguments  of  men  fruitful  in 
subtleties,  who  arc  nothing  in  reality,  who 
are  silly  in  their  running,  (JiiMtuh),  de- 
prived of  real  intelligence  to  aid  their  sly- 
ness. It  is  this  which  constitutes  what  are 
properly  called  sophists,  among  whom  I  am 
tempted  to  reckon  certain  enemies  of  phre- 
nology. JN1.  Vimont  remarks,  that  the  ex- 
pressions "running,"  "finesse,"  employed 
by  Mam.,  only  express  different  modifica- 
tions aad  applications  of  the  orpin,  while 
the  main  facf,  as  Siaun/.iiKiM  has  clearly 
shewn,  is  the  tendency  to  remove  oneself 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  observing  others, 
and  regulating  our  conduct  thereby.  Sniu- 
znr.iM  has  taken  the  most  just  view  of  this 
faculty,  w  hen  he  describes  it  as  "  a  tendency 
to  be  clandestine  in  thought,  project, and  ac- 
tion." M.  Vimont  also  believes  that  Oai.i. 
was  mistnkcu  in  attributing  to  this  organ  the 
tendency  which  we  observe  in  some  animals 
to  conceal  the  superfluous  portion  of  their 
food.  You  know  that  dogs  and  wolves, 
when  any  thing  remains  after  a  meal,  conceal 
it.  This  cannot  depend  on  the  orpan  of 
which  we  treat,  but  rather  on  acquuiUrcneu, 
or  some  other  impulse  which  is  not  jet  well 
determined.  ttesides,  M.  Vimont  thinks 
that  it  is  difficult  to  comprise  (he  functions 
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should  always  nrccede  (ho  administration 
of  the  muse,  which  may  bo  aided  by  bath*. 

After  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  and  pla- 
centa, want  of  sufficient  coutractlle  power 
in  tiie  uterus,  produced  by  the  apoplectic 
state,  may  give  rise  to  severe  haemorrhage ; 
but  this  we  have  always  secu  arrested  by 
the  usual  means. 

Finally :  tifl<»r  the  disappearance  of  tin* 
roiivul*iotia,  I  he  woiiiimi  is  <»ft«*ii  subject  lo 
acute  febrile  symptom*,  which  continue  for 
n  week,  or  lift  con  days.  The  fever  is  geue- 
rally  benign,  and  yields  to  the  use  of  baths. 


done  us  Hie  honour,  according  to  the  wish 
expressed  by  Dr.  lnglis,  of  personally  testi- 
fying to  the  entire  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  his  friend. 


DR.  INGLIS'S  CASE  OP  PERFECT  UNION 
OP  DOl'BLK  FRACTURE  OP  TIIK  FKMIR 
IN  TWF.LVE  DAY8,  TREATKD  WITHOIT 
S  FLINTS  Oil  TICUT  liANUAOlNC. 


To  the  Editor  s/Tiir.  Lancet. 

Sir  :— -Allow  me  once  more  a  portion  of 
your  journal,  that  I  may  convince  your  cor- 
respondent that  my  last  reply  was  not  over- 
confident. In  addition  to  my  own  testimony, 
that  of  others  can  be  brought  forwurd  on  this 
occasion. 

Oulhc  1st  of  March,  the  femur  was  found 
fractured  in  two  place*.    At  one  of  them, 
spliuterc  d  pieces  of  bono  were  felt.    On  the 
fHh  day  from  that  time,  one  fracture  was  so 
far  united  thai  the  broken  extremities  of  the 
bone  were  immoveable.    On  that  day,  as 
regards  the  greater  surface,  the  tipper  frac- 
ture was  iu  a  similar  state ;  but  a  little  mani- 
pulation dele<  ted  that  the  splinters  around 
that  fracture  emild  be  rubbed  against  each 
other,  those  pieces  not  being  yet  sulkiciently 
Impacted  by  the  surrounding  parts.    Hut  on 
the  12th  duy  (or,  as  the  Irish  surgeon  makes 
it,  iu  two  days  from  the  ninth  day,  which, 
by-the-by,  on  calculating,  he  should  have 
called  Ihrce  days),  the  encasement  of  these 
splinter*  was  suflicicut  to  prevent  this  cre- 
pitus from  being  heard.     And  why  should 
this  surprise  us  I  Not  only  its  "  probability," 
but  its  "  possibility,"  can  be  proved  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Col v in,  of  the  Mengal  Establish- 
ment, who  is  now  in  your  neighbourhood, 
and  who  will  call  on  you  aud  personally 
coulirm  the  fact,  as  he  then  was  here,  aud 
witnessed  the  treatment.    •••••• 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servaut, 

James  Inolis,  M.  D. 

Castle-Douglas,  July  IU,  1890. 

%•  It  is  unnecessary  to  lengthen  this 
plain  and  convincing  detail,  by  publishing 
the  arguments  added  by  Dr.  lnglis,  iu  reply 
to  the  objections  urged  by  "  M.  It.  C.  S.  I." 
The  facts  recorded  arc  highly  valuable,  and 
are  calculated  to  derange  much  elaborate 
treatment,  and  some  formal  doctrines  of  the 
pathology  of  osseous  union.    Dr.  Col  via  has 


To  the  EUitpr. — Having  seen  in  )i»ur  jour* 
mil  of  the  30th  July  a  communication,  slgued 
"  A  I > m h;u i ht's  Assiktikt,"  iu  which  the 
writer  gives  an  annlysisof,  and  form  for  mak- 
ing, the  specific  solution  of  copaiba,  1  beg  to 
say  that  I  attempted  to  prepare  some,  and 
expected,  by  minutely  adhering  to  his  direc- 
tions, to  obtaiu  a  similar  result,  but  was  dis- 
appointed.   Your  correspondent  says,  that 
after  boiling  the  balsam  with  the  liq.  potass, 
and  aq.  distil,  for  about  ten  minutes,  the 
mix  tun*  should  be  let  to  cool  to  140  deg., 
then  adding  the  sp.  ;elhcr.  nilr.,  when,  "  af- 
ter a  short  time,  about  live  drachms  of  undis- 
solved fluid,  more  like  tare  oil  than  balsam, 
will  separate  and  float  on  the  surface;"  but 
after  the  boiling,  &c,  exactly  according  to 
the  directions,  instead  of  "five  drachms  of 
undissolved  fluid,"  the  whole  of  the  balsam 
rose  to  the  snrface  unchanged,  leaving  a  li- 
quid, having  a  very  slight  odour,  but  not  the 
slightest  perceptible  taste,  of  copaiba.  1  re- 
main, Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  M\  Warder. 

Utile  Chelsea,  Aug.  10,  IBM. 
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F.NCKIMALOtD  CARCINOMA— COMPLETE  OBLITE- 
RATION OP  THE  SUPERIOR  VRNA  CAVA. — 
EFFECTS  OP  IODINE  AND  TIIE  II VD  MOO  ATE  OF 
POTASH. 

John  Starks  was  admitted,  May  14,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Klliotsok.  He  is  a  married 
man,  of  dark,  complexion,  and  of  temperate 
habits,  and  had  always  enjoyed  good  health 
until  the  present  attack.  He  is  by  trade  a 
plasterer,  and  has  been  ill  for  eight  weeks. 
He  has  lately  worked  iu  u  swampy  part  of 
the  country,  and  caught  cold ;  since  then  he 
has  had  a  running  from  the  eyes,  which  have 
always  been  tender  siuce :  he  had  measles 
during  childhood.  At  the  same  time  his 
face,  hands,  and  arms  !>egan  to  swell,  espe- 
cially on  the  right  side ;  the  swelling  was 
livid,  neither  hot  nor  painful ;  and  his  hands, 
the  tips  of  his  ears,  and  his  nose,  were  blue, 
so  that  the  men  with  whom  he  worked  used 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  not  washed  them. 
His  right  shoulder  was  painful,  but  was 
easy  when  lying  ou  it  at  night;  he  slept 
very  well ;  he  felt  very  weak.  A  short  time 
after  this  the  ankles  began  to  swell  towards 
the  evening,  and  pitted  on  pressure,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  off  work,  and  for  the 
last  month  he  has  been  confined  to  his  bed. 
He  was  attended  by  a  physican,  who  con- 
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sidered  the  disorder  to  be  partly  rheumatic. 
At  present  he  is  a  good  deal,  nut  unequally, 
emaciated;  the  face  is  not  emaciated,  but 
appears  to  be  a  little  congested;  the  exter- 
nal jugular  >cins  are  larger;  the  chest  is 
more  emaciated;  the  superficial  veins  arc 
all  much  dilated ;  the  abdomen  is  blaccid  ; 
the  superficial  veins  are  more  distended  tlinn 
Ihose  of  the  thorax  ;  the  lower  extremities 
are  very  much  wasted,  but  not  mdcnmtou* ; 
the  arms  are  rather  swollen,  the  right  one 
the  most;  they  do  not  pit  on  pressure  ;  he 
has  no  pain  in  the  head  now,  but  has  had 
occasionally  at  the  back  part;  it  felt  heavy, 
and  throbbed  occasionally ;  no  tintiiiiiitus 
aurium  ;  he  has  giddiness  now  aud  then ;  no 
Underlies*  of  the  scalp ;  dors  not  sleep  w  ell, 
but  feels  drowsy ;  he  has  now  no  rough, 
expectoration,  or  dyspnoea,  though  he  has 
sulfered  from  the  latter  symptoms  occa- 
sionally ;  respiration  not  too  frct|tteiil  nor 
shallow ;  there  is  a  distinct  circumscribed 
tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  at 
about  the  third  rib,  very  painful  on  pressure ; 
no  pulsation  or  fluctuation  is  found  in  it; 
about  a  month  ago  it  began  to  increase,  and 
rapidly  attained  its  present  size,  Hint  of  a 
fowl's  egg. 

Au*4-*ltnt»ri/Sif;H*. — Left  side:  respiratory 
murmur  \ery  distinct,  but  hardly  puerile, 
with  slight  sonorous  and  sibillant  rattles. 
Jtight  side :  respiratory  murmur  wanting  for 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  clavicle,  but 
is  heard  again  below ;  where  respiration  i* 
wanting,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ceived, and  the  sound  is  less  than  natural. 
Posteriorly,  the  respiration  is  pretty  natu- 
ral; that  of  the  right  side  could  not  be 
ascertained,  except  superiorly,  on  account 
of  his  being  unable  to  support  himself  in  the 
sitting  position;  but,  superiorly,  there  is 
bronchial  respiration,  and  broncophony  is 
very  distinctly  marked;  no  bronchophony 
anteriorly,  where  respiration  is  wanting. 
Percussion  elicits  a  very  clear  sound  on  the 
leftside, and  on  the  inferior  two-thirds  of 
the  right ;  but  above,  where  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  absent,  it  is  quite  dull;  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  natural.  None  of 
his  family  have  been  consumptive.  On  ap- 
plying the  stethoscope  over  the  umbilicus, 
strong  impulse  is  felt,  raising  the  head  of 
the  instrument,  distinctly,  and  accompanied 
by  a  rough  bellows  sound,  synchronous, 
heard  only  immediately  over  the  umbilical 
aperture;  there  is  no  vibrating  thrill  at  the 
same  time;  no  tumour  can  be  felt  there;  con- 
siderable tenderness  on  pressure  over  that 
part,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  abdomen. 
Tongue  white,  mouth  rather  dry,  great  thirst, 
no  nausea.  J  le  has  had  occasional  pain  in 
the  epigastrium ;  has  had  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  on  the  right  side,  which 
continued  for  a  fortnight,  but  ceased  about 
a  week  ago;  he  lies  best  on  his  back,  and 
worst  on  the  left  side,  but  he  can  lie  on 
either!  having  no  pain  in  either  position; 


his  right  arm  becomes  numbed  and  painful 
when  he  lies  upon  it.  The  bowels  are  open 
daily;  urine  natural.  All  the  joints  feel 
rather  stifT;  he  sweats  a  good  deal,  and  the 
perspiration  has  a  sour  smell.  Pulse  120, 
rather  bounding. 

Dr.  Eli.iotson  considered  that  the  pain  in 
the  sternum  arose  from  periostitis,  but  said 
that  whatever  chango  had  taken  place  in 
the  membrane,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bone,  the  same  had  occurred  internally,  as 
was  proved  by  the  dull  sound  there  on  per- 
cussion. 

Of  the  solution  ofhydriodate  of  potash,  thirty 
minims  wcro  ordered  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  ointment  of  imlinc  was  directed  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  tumour  twice  a  day.  This 
was  on  the  14th  of  May;  on  the  21st  the 
medic iuc  was  increased  to  forty  minim  doses ; 
on  the  24th,  to  fifty ;  and  on  the  28th,  to 
sixl\  minims.  He  seemed  a  little  better  on 
the  31st,  and  the  tumour  was  evidently 
smaller ;  his  knees  were  not  so  stiff. 

June  7.  He  seems  much  better  this  morn- 
ing ;  the  swelling  is  less,  and  the  right  arm 
is  much  stronger.  The  hydriodate  to  be  in- 
creased to  eight  minim  doses. 

14.  Has  seemed  a  little  better  since  last 
report,  but  has  been  purged  very  much.  The 
swelling  near  the  sternum  appears  to  have 
increased  a  little. 

July  5.  The  tumour  appears  to  have  been 
increasing  since  last  report.  Kc  is  taking 
106  minims  of  the  medicine  three  times  a-day, 
with  kino  to  prevent  the  purging. 

0.  Tumour  increasing ;  the  veins  of  the 
right  arm  arc  larger;  alt  the  superficial 
veins  of  (he  trunk  become  distended  during 
forced  respiration  ;  if  one  is  compressed  it 
renin  ins  distended  between  the  finger  and 
the  heart,  but  is  flaccid  beyond  the  finger. 

10.  Tumour  more  elastic,  and  rather  lobu- 
lated.  Dr.  Elliotson  now  stated  to  the 
pupils,  that  he  apprehended  the  disease  was 
encephaloid. 

10.  Complains  of  excessive  weakness,  and 
stabbing  pains  in  the  tumour,  which  is  now 
above  the  clavicle  ;  it  gives  him  great  pain 
to  turo  his  head,  the  tumour  pressing  on  the 
origin  of  the  sleroo-clcido-mastoideus.  The 
diarrhoea  still  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  large  quantities  of  kino  which  he  has 
taken. 

25.  He  died  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning, 
having  suffered  considerably  during  the 
night. 

Autopsy. — Very  great  emaciation  of  the 
whole  body  ;  (he  tumour, externally, is  very 
large,  aud  lobulated;  at  the  two  inferior 
prominences  it  is  extremely  soft,  very  much 
resembling  the  evidences  of  fluctuation.  On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  was  found 
very  much  distended,  and  reaching  to  the 
umbilicus ;  it  was  filled  with  very  dark 
brown  fluid;  the  mucous  membrane  was 
also  softened,  from  maceration ;  the  duode- 
num was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  small  sto- 
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of  this  organ  In  wild  geese,  and  in  the  diving 
birds,  particularly  cormorants.  Combe  did 
not  speak  of  this  organ  until  he  published 
the  third  edition  of  his  book,  and  he  was 
then  led  to  admit  its  existence  by  observing 
the  repugnance  with  which  some  individuals 
quit  life.  In  fact,  we  observe  some  men 
who  cannot  nmko  up  their  minds  to  die. 
Others  there  are,  who  resign  themselves 
without  difficulty;  and  others, again,  who 
confront  death  voluntarily.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this  difference.  The  social 
positiou  of  the  individual,  it  is  true,  has 
great  influence  in  determining  this  event. 
We  all  know  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
quit  life  with  regret,  while  the  poor  and  uu- 
fortunate  often  throw  it  off  without  a 
thought,  and  even  with  joy.  However,  tho 
organization  of  the  brain  always  exercises 
its  own  influence,  and  often  produces  op- 
posite effects.  I  have  seen  tho  most  un- 
happy, the  most  miserable,  of  beings,  cling- 
ing to  life  with  tenacity,  while  the  rich 
man,  in  the  midst  of  every  enjoyment  which 
wealth  could  supply,  renounced  it  without 
regret.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  kind,  appa- 
rently exceptional,  that  we  may  study  with 
advantage  tho  influence  of  organization. 
The  most  obvious  influence  of  social  dis- 
positions is  not  sufficient  to  conceal  the 
action  of  cerebral  organization,  and  the  ob- 
servations which  we  have  collected, establish 
a  constant  relation  between  the  love  of 
life  and  the  development  of  the  inferior  and 
lateral  portions  of  the  skull,  a  little  an- 
teriorly. 

Situation. — To  avoid  all  error  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  organ  which  now  occupies 
ns,  1  request  your  attention  to  this  skull. 
Observe  tho  external  auditory  foramen,  urn! 
the  zygomatic  fossa  situated  in  front  of  it. 
It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  skull,  concealed 
under  the  osseous  arch  of  the  cheek,  nnd 
which  corresponds  with  the  inferior  part  of 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  that  you 
will  fiud  the  projection  of  the  organ  of  the 
love  of  life.     If  you  now  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  brain,  you  will  easily  perceive 
that  the  organ  is  connected  with  a  convolu- 
tion running  along  tho  inner  edge  of  the 
organ  of  (U'drmtinnc**,  nnd  Icrtiiinnliiw, 
anteriorly,  with  tho  organ  of  ulimcutuliou. 
The    two    then    correspond    in     common 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  zygomatic 
fossa,  which  they  render  more  or  less  pro- 
minent.   When  co-existing  in  the  same  per- 
son,   they    produce    a    very    considerable 
breadth  in  that  portion  of  the  head  which 
corresponds  with   tit'e  posterior  extremity 
of  the  umliir  hone.    The  zygomatic  fossa, 
indeed,  is  tilled  up  by  the  tempo  nil  muscles, 
but  us  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  are  pushed 
forwards  by  llio  two  organs,  and   highly 
developed,  it  is  very  possible  to  distinguish 
them,  as  they  enlarge  the  head  between  Hie 


more  marked  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
space  now  indicated,  and  the  lore  of  l\fe  in 
the  lower.  Numerous  observations  have 
been  made  oa  suicides,  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  persons  who  destroy  them- 
selves from  slight  reasons,  present  a  great 
depression  in  that  portion  of  (he  skull  which 
corresponds  with  the  lore  of  life.  |Ii>moi>- 
tikb  has  collected  a  great  number  of  facts 
on  this  subject.  He  coucludcs  that,  in 
general,  die  organ  is  very  slightly  developed 
in  those  who  destroy  thcinschcs.  On  the 
contrary,  is  is  very  corumou  in  individuals 
who  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  preser- 
vation, and  are  selfish  in  the  highest  degree. 
Hypochondriacs  are  generally  of  this  class. 


Here,  then,  us  you  sec,  arts  two  organs, 
discovered  since  the  time  of  Gall.  As  they 
have  been  observed  but  recently,  many  ex- 
amples cannot  be  supplied.  Suflice  it  to 
draw  your  utteution  to  this  point. 

9. — Secret!  vexess. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  organ  which 
Gall  denominated  "cunniug,"  but  which 
Spurzheim,  who  altered  many  of  the  terras 
of  his  preceptor,  has  called  secret'tveneu. 
This  organ,  as  1  have  said,  was  originally 
known  under  the  name  or  "  finesse/' "  cuu  • 
ning,"  &c,  word j  which  arc  extremely  ex- 
pressive. It  was  observed  hy  GAi.i.,and  its 
existence  lias  been  confirmed  by  all  phreno- 
logists, without  exception,  since  his  time. 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  organs  on  which 
writers  are  most  agreed. 

Situation. — At  the  side  of  the  head,  im- 
mediately above  the  organ  of  destruction, 
which,  as  you  know,  runs  horizontally,  just 
above  the  ear.     Here  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  this  organ,   in  the 
head  of  the  iiuuguriiui  represented  inOAt.i.'s 
work.     DestiHcitrcmxi  is  hut  slight,  while 
secret  i  vents*   is   enormous,   and   forms  the 
whole  projection  of  this  region.     Here  is 
another  example,  a  robber,  on  whose  head 
you  may  make  the  same  observation.    Tho 
lateral   portion  of  the  head  which  I  now 
point  out,  is  a  little  above  the  organ  of  de- 
struction, which  separates  it  from  the  audi- 
tory foramen.  It  is  elongated  and  horizontal, 
like  ilnttructirrxi,  because  the  organ  dc|>citds 
on  an  elongated  convolution,  which  lies  in 
an  horizontal  direction.    This  organ,  then, 
enlarges  the  head  in  the  region  pointed  out, 
about  half-an-iuch  above  the  ear. 

Primary  Influence. — It  produces  a  tendency 
to  concealment.  Spurzheim,  observing  that 
the  word  "cunning"  was  always  received 
in  a  bad  sense,  was  authorised  in  changing 
it  for  another.  According  to  this  hitler 
phrenologist,  its  primary  action  is  a  ten- 
dency to  concealment,  to  draw  aside,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  others,  of  dis- 
sembling, of  suspending  the  manifestation 
of  the  thoughts  and  real  sentiments,  for  tho 
purpose  of  executing  a  project  with  greater 


car  and  the  malar  bone.     Alimcntivcuesa  ib   ctrlainly.     Hence  this  orguu  must  be  con* 
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sider:d  as  one  which  serves  to  conlroul 
cither  organs,  and  in  thin  rtvpect  seems  anal- 
ogous to  circumspection,  or  caution.  How- 
ever, we  should  distinguish  it  from  the 
latter,  for  it  sccim;  rather  dcsiiiiid  to  aid  the 
instinct  thim  the  intelligence.  The  most 
experienced  phrenologists  agree  in  thinking 
that  secretin- new suggests  an  untlcrliand  way 
of  overcoming  difficulties,  much  more  than 
a  tendency  to  perfect  lh«*  reasoning  power, 
and  arrive  at  truth.  This  organ  produces 
running  nither  than  prudence,  fur  we  often 
sec  culprits  exhibit  e\  Ira  ordinary  cunning 
in  their  defence,  uidioiigh  Ihey  evidently 
want  prudence,  and  possess  hut  slight  logi- 
cal jMiwrn.  This  organ  dr-tirays  all  frank* 
ne.-»s,  and  stops  the  disclosure  id'  our  opi- 
nions, producing  dissimulation. 

I  low  do  the  philosopher*  explain  the 
faculty  of  which  we  treat f  They  considered 
running,  lines c,  dissil  i:il,i(ion,  as  qualities 
of  the  r.oul;  Ihcne  words  signify  hut  little, 
for  we  are  all  compelled  to  nsk  how  and 
wherefore  the  soul  possesses  these  quali- 
ties, whether  they  are  derived  from  rhitiice, 
from  education,  or  front  primitive  constitu- 
tion, finally,  v\e  ask,  what  notion  can  he 
formed  of  vvlnl  thus:*  gentlemen  rail  the 
constitution  of  the  mhiI,  or  what  proof  (hey 
give  of  its  existence' 

(•cntlcmcu,  the  science  has  made  an  im- 
mense progress  in  pointing  out  the  organ 
with  which  this  disposition  corresponds. 
Sonic  called  it  a  vice;  others,  a  corruption 
of  human  nature.  Hut  this  vice,  this  cor- 
ruption, remained  totally  unexplained. 

f/yj//W/f'M.- This  organ exercises a  mark- 
ed influence  on  the  character  of  man.  In 
thieves,  who  are  perpetually  compelled  to 
dissemble,  it  produces  rcpirhensihlc  actions. 
In  the  comedian,  the  pari  it  phiys  is  also 
very  important.  This  curious  observation 
belongs  to  CoMitK,  who  remarks,  tint  an 
actor  is  forced  to  dissemble  some  sentiments, 
and  affect  others  which  are  foreign  to  his 
nature.  In  other  word:1.,  to  employ  this 
organ  for  the  repression  of  his  own  impul- 
ses, and  the  substitution  of  factitious  feel- 
ings. In  this  case,  however,  the  organ  must 
act  in  conecrl  with  imitation.  It  is  very 
useful  to  diplomatist:*,  serviceable  to  cour- 
tiers, and  commanders  in  time  of  war,  for 
a  general's  thoughts  should  ever  be  impe- 
netrable by  those  who  surround  him,  as  well 
as  by  his  enemies.  The  intelligence  may 
supply,  for  n  short  time,  a  deficiency  of  this 
impulse.  I  say  deficiency,  for  the  impulse 
exists  in  all  men,  as  we  all  have  the  same 
organization ;  but,  when  weak,  its  place 
may  be  supplied  by  intelligence,  which 
equally  coin | mm? sates  feebleness  in  the  organs 
of  prudence  or  circumspection.  Hut  this  is 
never  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  You  can 
always  surprise  a  man  who  is  cunning  and 
prudent  only  from  the  effect  of  simple  re- 
flection; while,  on  the  contrary,  those  in 
whom   the  organ    is  very  large,  and  who 


naturally  arc  very  cunning,  keep  themselves 
perpetually  on  their  guard,  and  never  betray 
themselves  by  a  rash  action,  word,  or  ges- 
ture. Kvcry  thing  is,  by  these  persons,  cal- 
culated at  its  value, — a  shake  of  the  hand, 
or  a  smile.  You  can  sec,  Gentlemen,  how 
much  of  the  character  of  a  coquette  this 
organ  forms.  This  organ,  then,  exercises  a 
very  powerful  iuliuence  on  organisation  in 
general,  and  on  the  conduct  of  man  in  social 
life.  The  following  is  a  rfmmt  of  observa- 
tions which  M.  V j mont  has  made  on  this 
organ : — 

It  c. attributes  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the 
preservation  of  the  individual.  When  mo- 
derately developed,  and  united  with  little 
circumspection  ami  intelligence,  it  consti- 
tutes that  class  of  men  who,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase,  you  can  "  see  through."  These 
individuals  are  inclined  to  be  cunning, 
but  their  intelligence  is  too  feeble  to  aid 
it,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  pene- 
trate their  designs.  When  united  with 
circumspection,  and  the  faculty  of  induc- 
tion, which  reside  in  the  superior  anterior 
region  of  the  head,  this  organ  produces  tact, 
mul  forms  an  essentially  prudent  diameter. 
Observe  well,  that  V  say  u  united  to  circitm- 
s|»cctiou ;"  for  if,  unfortunately,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  weak,  aud  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  deprived  of  elevated  sentiments, 
secretiveness  only  produces  the  crowd  of 
miserable  beings  who  people  our  prisons. 
M.  Vi  mont  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  a  great 
error  to  confound  this  organ  with  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  It  may  direct  the  intelli- 
gence, towards  the  appropriate  object  of 
secretiveness,  but  it  inspires  scepticism, mid 
all  the  feeble  arguments  of  men  fruitful  in 
subtleties,  who  arc  nothing  in  reality,  who 
arc  silly  in  their  cunning,  (finiauh),  de- 
prived of  real  intelligence  to  aid  their  sly- 
ness. It  is  this  which  constitutes  what  are 
properly  called  sophists,  among  whom  I  am 
tempted  to  reckon  certain  enemies  of  phre- 
nology. A 1.  Y i mont  remarks,  that  the  ex- 
pressions "running,"  "finesse,"  employed 
by  Mali.,  only  express  different  modifica- 
tions and  applications  of  the  organ,  while 
(he  main  fact,  as  Senit/.im.vi  has  clearly 
kIicmi,  is  the  tendency  to  remove  oneself 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  observing  others, 
and  regulating  our  conduct  thereby.  Srliit- 
ziii:im  Ins  taken  the  most  just  view  of  this 
faculty,  w  hen  he  describes  it  as  u  a  tendency 
to  be  clandestine  iu  thought,  project,  and  ac- 
tion." M.  YiMONTalso  believes  that  Gam. 
was  inistakeu  in  attributing  to  this  organ  the 
tendency  which  we  observe  in  some  animals 
to  conceal  the  superfluous  portion  of  their 
food.  You  know  that  dogs  and  wolves, 
when  uny  thing  remains  after  a  meal,  conceal 
it.  This  cannot  depend  on  the  organ  of 
which  we  treat,  bnt  rather  on  acqHisitirc*e$*, 
or  some  other  impulse  which  if  not  jet  well 
determined.  Resides,  M.  Vimont  thinks 
that  it  ii>  difficult  to  comprise  the  functions 
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of  this  organ  under  one  single  expression, 
nr>re  especially  as  they  are  often  combined 
with  those  of  several  other  organs,  as  auxi- 
liaries. The  organ  of  which  we  now  speak 
is  aided  by  circumspection,  with  which,  as 
Spurzheim  has  already  remarked,  it  is  con- 
tinuous. You  may  see  in  the  head  which  I 
now  show  you,  the  organ  of  sccrclivciicss 
placed  above  that  of  dcstructivciirss,  and 
you  may  convince  yourselves  of  its  continuity 
with  the  large  group  of  convolutions  con- 
stituting the  orgun  of  circumspection.  If 
we  believe  the  observations  of  some  phre- 
nologists, circu inspection  is  in  some  respects 
a  more  elevated  faculty — a  sentiment — while 
cunning  is  only  an  instinct.  Wo  might  here 
examine  whether  this  may  not  be  merely  a 
difference  of  words,  but  I  will  return  to  the 
subject  at  another  time.  For  the  present  I 
will  confine  myself  to  an  exposition  of  the 
organs  in  the  order  iu  which  they  lire  laid 
dowu  by  phrenologists,  in  order  to  faciliate 
your  study  of  the  science.  1  should  embar- 
rass you  considerably  were  I  to  disturb  the 
established  arrangement,  and,  therefore, 
I  propose  to  show  you  the  different  organs 
according  to  the  order  of  their  admission  by 
Gall,  and  as  amended  by  Simirziikiu  and 
Com uk*  As  occasion  may  present  itself  1 
shall  add  my  own  reflections.  You,  on  your 
side,  will  make  your  own  after  mature 
observation  ami  reflection,  and  the  science 
will  coutinue  its  march. 

Antagonists. — This  organ  finds  a  correc- 
tive power  in  benevolence,  friendship,  and 
love  of  children,  ft  frequently  remains  in- 
active in  presence  of  the  impulses  com- 
municated by  these  latter  organs,  or  is 
merely  seen  in  individuals  in  whom  they 
lie  dormant.  Tt  is  also  effectually  checked 
by  coiiscieulionsiicas  and  love  of  justice, 
for  nature  has  furnished  the  heart  of  man 
with  all  the  different  moral  ijualities. 

Passion  is  one  of  the  greatest  euemies  to 
dissimulation,  for  the  cunning  man  who  can 
govem  himself,  knows,  that  by  excitiug  the 
passiouate  dissimulator  he  frequently  dis- 
covers his  most  secret  thoughts.  He  also 
knows,  that  the  surest  means  of  doing  this 
is  to  wound  his«fJM*nr  propre.  If  is  luetic  is 
surr,but  it  sometimes  fails,  if  the  individual 
against  whom  it  is  directed  should  once 
discover  it,  and  keep  himself  on  his  guurd 
against  future  occusions.  Man  learns  always 
from  instinct.  We  learn  caution  without 
much  trouble,  by  simply  mixing  with  the 
world. 

Animal*  possess  this  organ  as  well  as  man, 
but  exercise  it  without  reflection,  and  with 
feeble  intelligence.  It  occupies  the  same 
situation  in  the  monkey  as  it  does  iu  man.  In 
carnivorous  animals,  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  the  pole-cat,  it  lies  exactly  above  the 
line  marked  by  the  squamous  artioulatiou 
of  the  temporal  bone,  at  the  middle  part  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  parietal  bone.  In 
herbivorous  animals,  the  space  it  occupies 


is  more  elongated,  and  it  is  much  leas  de- 
veloped. According  to  M.  Vimont's  ob- 
servations, the  organ  is  very  well  marked 
in  the  fox,  and  you  all  know  how  La  Fon- 
taine has  depicted,  in  striking  colours,  the 
finesse  and  cunning  of  that  animal.  It  is 
small  in  the  fawn,  the  rabhit,  linn*,  sqttirrul, 
and  in  most  birds,  without  eveu  excepting 
those  who  feed  on  fruits.  'Hie  exceptions 
and  examples  iu  the  bird  tribe, distinguished 
by  their remarkiihlccu lining,  present*  great 
development  of  this  region ;  but  the  organ 
seems  altogether  absent  in  the  cock.  In  the 
genus  corvusf  this  organ  is  found  a  few  line* 
above  the  small  osseous  process,  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  external  auditory 
foramen,  and  in  the  large  raveu  advances 
beyond  the  point  by  several  lines.  In  gra- 
in vorous  birds  it  is  placed  behiud  and  above 
the  external  orbitar  prt»cc*s. 

1 0. — Auuu  i  siti  \  KM  KSS. 

The  next  organ  is  that  of  acquisitiveness, 
or  the  instinct  of  acquiring;  according  to 
(J all  it  is  the  inclination  to  theft.  This 
latter  term  has  done  some  injury  to  Call's 
system,  and  should  be  abandoned. 

Situation. — Thin  organ  is  seated  at  the 
inferior  anterior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone, 
above  the  anterior  portion  of  scrrctiveness. 
In  shewing  the  heads  of  celebrated  thieves, 
1  have  nlrcndy  men  tinned  several  very 
striking  examples  of  acquisitiveness. 

Primary  influence  and  application. — This 
organ  produces  the  desire  of  possessing, 
and  a  tendency  to  do  whatever  the  intelli- 
gence may  think  necessary  for  attaining  that 
object.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  clearest  defi- 
nition I  can  give  you  of  it.  The  action,  as 
you  see,  is  subservient  to  the  intelligence; 
wheit  the  hitter  is  strong,  (he  organ  will 
inspire  only  honourable  means ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  intellectual  faculty  bo  feeble, 
aud  other  depra\cd  instincts  come  into 
play,  the  means  employed  to  acquire  pro- 
perty will  be  of  u  culpable  nature.  This 
tendency  exists  essentially  in  our  nature, 
and  is  the  origiu  of  all  properly.  It  is  also 
found  iu  nuimals;  its  application  is  seen  iu 
a  tendency  to  amass  uad  collect  together 
the  means  of  multiplying  our  different  eu- 
joymonls,— gold  and  silver, money,  whether 
in  the  form  of  paper  or  uietuJ.  Some  writers 
think  its  iulluciicc  does  not  end  here,  but 
that  it  inspires  a  desire  of  possessing  every 
kind  of  property  merely  for  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  the  idea  of  possession.  Thus 
its  application  is  various ;  applied  to  objects 
of  natural  history,  this  orgau  gives  rise  to 
the  taste  for  collecting  large  museums,  &c, 
to  which  their  proprietors  ure  closely 
attached.  These  collections  are  arranged 
with  more  or  less  art,  according  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  organ  of  order.  Applied  to 
objects  of  antiquity,  it  produces  museums 
filled  with  ancient  specimens  of  all  kinds, 
and  so  on.    This  feeling  exists  strongly  in 
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onr  nature;  you  should  not  confound  it  with 

lure  of  place,  or  choice  of  habitation,  which 

are  tiro  impulses  of  a  different  kind.    It  is 

n  simple  sentiment  of  property,  result  tug 

fnMit  the  pleasure  of  forming,  and  saying 

•*  Hits  is  mine."    Individuals  in  whom  this 

organ  is  small  cannot  feel  this  enjoyment  in 

tiny  considerable  degree;    lint  when  it  is 

large  thry  feel  it  exquisitely.    This,  again, 

i.H  an  organ  which  the  philosophers  have 

neglected  to  define  or  observe,  but  which 

they  would  place  among;  the  aberrations  of 

Iheir  intra-craiiial  intellectual  being;  but 

here  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  observation 

of  facts  in  natural  history. 

.1iff*f£i»Nix/#.  —  The  antagonists  of  this 
orpin  nre  found  in  (he  intellectual  fiirulties 
winch  determine  I  he  conditions  under  w  hich 
%ve  can  possess  property,  as  benet  nlencr, 
which  inspires  a  tendency  to  share  whnt  we 
hate  with  others,  from  the  pleasure  of  doing 
good.  These,  as  you  must  observe,  have 
tendencies  of  quite  an  opposite  nature,  for 
the  organ  we  speak  of  produces  the  idea 
4<  Is*/  rrrry  thing  in/or  wis  and  formation*" 
Conscientiousness  nlso  acts  ns  a  correct  i\e 
power;  it  is  modified  by  friendship  and 
family  a  Her  lions,  for  several  misers  become 
liberal  towards  their  near  relations ;  others, 
liowe\er,  arc  quite  insensible  to  the  ties  of 
kindred.  Molif.ke  has  depicted  the  cha- 
racter of  the  miser  in  the  most  faithful 
colours,  but  we  should  see  a  good  example 
of  the  impulse  which  it  gives  when  tcry 
large ;  it  is  then  that  acquisitiveness  domi- 
nates ei  ery  other  sentiment,  for  the  miser  is 
ready  to  humiliate  and  nhase  himself  on 
c%cry  occasion,  provided  he  acquires.  In 
some  people  the  desire  for  accumulating  is 
truly  insatiable,  as  soon  as  one  thing  is 
obtained  they  must  add  another  to  it,  mid  the 
organ  seems  to  acquire  intensity  of  action 
in  proportion  as  it  is  satisfied.  You  must 
not  confound  this  instinct  with  ambition, 
which  co\ets  honour  rather  thou  riches. 
Both  impulses  exist  equally  in  our  nature. 

A**neyttion*. — The  union  of  secret!  venes* 
with  cunning  produce*  n  tendency  to  theft, 
whenever  the  more  elc\ated  sentiments  are 
weak  ;  and  if  destructiveness  l>c  joim  d,  the 
combination  produces  robbers  w  ho  murder 
their  victims. 

4  «en  tie  men,  the  most  wretched  objections 
have  been  raised  against  phrenology.  Men 
who  are  incapable  of  studying  a  question 
with  patience  and  long-continued  attention, 
reject  phrenology,  and  cry  out — "  \\  e  do 
not  find  the  organs  of  acq  it  isith  cites*  or  de- 
struction predominant  in  nil  thie\es  and 
assassins.'*  Certainly  no! ;  one  orgn it  brings 
another  into  play,  ns  one  bad  action  often 
necessarily  produce*  auother  still  more 
guilty.  A  man  continences  to  steal,  often 
from  the  desire  of  possessing  an  object 
which  he  covets,  and  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  destroying  life,  or  too  often  without 
refecting  on  the  consequences  of  what  he 


docs.  In  many  other  casea  it  is  to  satisfy- 
a  pressing  want,  for  unfortunately  such  is 
the  present  state  of  social  life,  that  misery 
is  the  principal  cause  of  most  thefts.  He 
brings  his  cunning  into  piny  to  carry  hi* 
object ;  but,  ut  the  moment  of  executing  it; 
his  personal  security  becomes  compromised, 
the  fear  of  discovery,  the  terror  of  impri- 
sonment, or  the  galleys,  start  tip  before  him. 
The  organ  of  destructh  eness  now  intervenes, 
and  he  commits  a  murder.  If  once  the  latter 
organ  is  brought  into  action,  it  rapidly  ac- 
quires a  habit  of  acting,  and,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  unfortunate  circumstances,  a  man 
who  was  never  born  for  the  destruction  of 
his  fellow-creatures  Incomes  a  most  deter- 
mined assassin.  Ktrry  tyro  is  now  fully 
acquainted  with  this;  but  lite  nuti-phrcno*- 
logisls  affect  to  he  ignorant  of  it,  in  order 
to  collect  the  most  ridiculous  argument* 
against  the  science,  from  the  measurement 
of  the  organs  of  destruction  and  acquisi- 
tiveness in  executed  criminals.  Here  are 
the  heads  of  cunning  robbers,  taken  front 
(«\t.i/s  collection ;  see  how  all  the  lateral 
|N>rtiou  of  the  bead  is  de\  eloped.  I  have? 
already  shown  you  each  organ  separately, 
lit  housc-rohhers  you  will  find  the  organs 
of  cunning  and  acquisitiveness,  and  another 
organ,  that  of  construe tiveness,  by  which 
they  are  impelled  to  manufacture  false  keys,, 
and  other  machines,  calculated  to  serve? 
their  purposes.  Courage  and  destnictivc- 
ness  are  sometimes  united  to  sccrctivcnes* 
and  acquisitiveness.  In  this  case  we  find 
the  middle  and  lateral  parts  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  extraordinarily  developed.  Yotr 
may  see  an  example  of  this  in  the  assassiti 
whose  head  I  now  show  you;  the  region 
we  allude  to  is  no cr  found  so  prominent  in 
the  heads  of  honest  men,  for  if  these  organs) 
arc  unfortunately  developed  in  them,  their 
intelligence  and  elevated  sentiments  are  also* 
sufficiently  developed  to  resist  the  former 
and  counterbalance  the  structural  irregula- 
rity of  the  cranium.  Here  is  the  head  of 
the  famous  iMCFAAiitr.,  of  whom  we  am 
compelled  to  *|»cuk,  because  he  has  so  often 
been  quoted  us  mi  exception. 

This  head,  gentlemen,  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  the  law  1  hate  just  mentioned. 
Look  at  the  or.'ian  of  destructiveness  ;  it  is> 
surely  very  large;  and  looks  still  larger  on 
the  skull  than  in  the  cast.  Acq  nisi  Irenes* 
is  also  well  developed,  but  is  inferior  U» 
destrucliTeness  and  certain  other  organs. 
l*>ok  at  htn  xnnily  and  self-eslcem;  thos* 
arc  the  organs  which  led  him  to  commit  so 
many  crimes,  rather  than  acquisitiveness. 
Many  |ierson*  are  guilty  of  theft  to  satisfy 
their  other  passions,  and  not  for  the  Tncrr* 
low  of  acquiring ;  but  as  we  have  not  yet 
taken  up  the  sentiments,  I  will  merely  re- 
nin rk,  that  the  distance  bet* ecu  the  two 
ears  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  posterior 
semicircle  from  one  ear  to  another  is  much 
larger  than  the  anterior  one.    This  latter 
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fact  shows  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
cerebral  mass  lies  posteriorly,  and  an- 
nounces a  predominance  of  the  animal 
faculties  over  the  intellectual.  As  to  the 
elevated  sentiments,  we  find  souio  degree 
of  caution,  but  I  re|tcat  that  the  predomi- 
nant faculties  are  the  love  of  npprolmlion 
unit  imagination.  Them*  el  reed  judgment 
mid  prudence  in  Lackniiui:**  head,  nud 
such  a  continuation  must  give  self-esteem 
of  a  bad  kind;  ndd  to  this,  greut  tenacity 
and  little  veneration,  and  you  will  under- 
stand how  the  force  of  circumstances  may 
have  led  this  man  to  the  scaffold,  who, 
placed  under  other  uifluences,  might  have 
inn  le  a  better  man.  If  the  time  permit  we 
will  return  again  to  this  point.  Hut  tt» 
recur  to  the  influence  of  acquisitiveness, 
liook  at  this  cardinal's  head,  who,  though 
he  possessed  sufficient  intellectual  faculties 
for  his  position  in  life,  was  dominated  by 
excessive  avarice ;  from  200,000  to  300,000 
francs  were  found  concealed  about  his  person 
after  death.  Here  is  another  head,  which 
1  have  already  shewn  you  more  thnu  once ; 
it  belonged  to  a  woman  of  high  family  and 
great  pride,  who,  though  otherwise  resect- 
able, was  too  often  led  astray  by  the  desire 
of  possessing. 

Deficiency. — Here  are  examples  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  The  negro  Kustu'iiiiis,  who 
obtained  the  Moiithyon  prize  of  \  irtue,  hus 
this  portion  of  the  head  quite  flat, — benevo- 
lence was  his  dominant  faculty.  Whenever 
you  would  puHsyourjudgmeiitonany  charac- 
ter, you  must  always  pay  peculiar  attention 
to  the  dominant  organ,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Here  is  the  head  of  the  Abbe*  (iREC.oirk,  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  frankness  and  his 
devotion  to  his  friends,  nud  to  what  hi; 
thought  justice  nud  truth,  in  a  word,  a  ninn 
endowed  with  every  virtue.  Sec  how  :t  well- 
developed  intelligence,  with  elevated  sculi- 
ineuts,  is  united  to  sentiments  of  an  affec- 
tionatc  kind.  What  predominance  in  the  re- 
gions corresponding  with  these  faculties! 
On  the  contrary,  what  a  depression  in  the 
organs  of  cunning  and  acquisitiveness  ! 

M.  Vimont,  while  seeking  to  determine 
the  functions  of  this  organ,  makes  the  ju- 
dicious remark,  that  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary for  an  object  to  be  useful  that  tic  may 
covet  its  possession,  and  that  the  thirst  of 
acquiring  depends  on  a  primary  instinct, 
independent  of  the  intelligence,  which,  be- 
sides, can  only  exist  in  man.  Compare  this 
observation  with  what  precedes,  and  you 
will  then  understand  how  a  man  may  be- 
come a  thief  in  three  ways;  1st,  to  satisfy 
pressing  wauls;  2nd,  to  satisfy  his  other 
passions;  3rd,  through  the  simple  love  of 
having. 

Animal*. — The  same  author  litis  seen  this 

organ  very  well  marked  in  the  quudru- 

mana,  particularly  in  the  orang-outang;  in 

the  cat  and  fox  it  occupies  the  same  place 

•  in  man  and  the  orang-outang.  M.  Vimo.nt 


also  observes,  that  the  instinct  of  theft  in 
some  carnivorous  animals  who  are  domesti- 
cated, as  the  cat,  tlog,  &c,  depends  rather 
on  I  he  want  of  alimentation  than  in  a  ten- 
dency to  theft ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
magpie  has  evidently  a  minute  instinct  of 
Hit*  kind,  for  it  steal*  and  corneal*  a  multi- 
tude of  object*  until  for  food.  This  bird, 
then,  obeys  n  primitive  instinct  of  nuuu&ing 
object* ;  but  we  tiro  quite  unable  to  say 
why  it  prefers  brilliant  metal*  and  precious 
stones  to  all  other  objects.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  several  other  animals.  Every 
one  knows  (says  M.  Vimont),  that  if  a  cat  or 
dog  be  well  fed,  they  never  steal.  This 
single  fact,  applied  to  man,  would  suppoit 
the  still  disputed  idea  that  man  most  fre- 
quently is  iuduced  to  steal  through  neces- 
sity, and  nothing  else.  I  Jut,  on  the  other 
haud,  the  example  of  the  mug-pie  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  conduct  of  certaiu  wealthy 
individuals  who  steal  for  the  mere  pleasure 
or  passiou  of  stealing.  You  know  it  fre- 
quently happen*  that  people  of  a  most, 
respectable  rauL  of  life  can  never  enter  a 
shop,  or  house,  without  carrying  off  some- 
thing. This  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
a*  a  *|M tries  of  folly,  ami  they  are  even 
watched  by  their  friends,  who  return  the 
objects  stolen  or  pay  their  value.  When  a 
wealthy  man  is  po*se**ed  of  I  hi*  singular 
passion, he  sutler*  little  or  no  iiiroii\eiiieiiee; 
but  place  the  saint;  disposition  in  an  unfor- 
tunate being  who  has  no  means  of  satisfying 
his  uatural  wants,  and  the  result  is  fright- 
fully d liferent.  This  imperious  caprice  w  ill 
lead  him  to  prison,  to  the  galleys,  or  the 
scaffold.  For  my  part,  1  think,  anil  I  shall 
continue  my  lieltcf  until  I  sec  the  contrary, 
that  opulent  thieve*  might  correct  them- 
selves, provided  the  intelligence  and  ele- 
vated sentiment*  occupied  any  reasonable 
space  in  their  brain*. 

Iii  birds,  this  organ  is  placed  above  cun- 
ning, and  enlarges,  together  with  that  in- 
stinct, the  lateral  parts  of  the  head.  Wo 
see  it  well  marked  in  the  magpie,  in  the  jay, 
crow,  aud  tom-tit.  It  is  never  found,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Vimont,  in  the  Indian  cock, 
commoii  turkey,  or  gall  in  area;,  which  never 
present  examples  of  their  possessing  this 
instinct. 


SKCALK  COKNUTUM. 

Dr.  Hoffman  recommends  the  secale  cor- 
niitum  as  very  efficacious  againstafter-pains. 
He  gives  it  in  the  dose  of  5  gr.  every  two 
hours,  with  some  powdered  cinnamon.  Tho 
pains  and  hsinorragc  are,  at  first,  increased, 
but  soon  diminish,  nud  then  disappear  alto- 
gether. 

Dr.  Staiisf.  has  given  6  or  0  gr.  once  or 
twice  n  day,  with  the  best  effects,  in  cases 
where  the  menstrual  discharge  is  usually 
accompanied  with  severe  cholicy  pains.  The 
latter  are  quickly  dissipated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ergot  of  rye. — Berlin  Med. Zeit., 
June  20th,  No.  20. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE 

MEDICINAL  PROPERT1 ES  AND  USES 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
MINIMAL  8PIUNC8  OF  CKHMANY. 

Hy  J.  I.   Ikin,   Esq.,  Surgeon,  Halifax. 

(Continual  from  page  000.) 

The  miueral  springs  which  have  their 
source  in  the  chain  of  hills  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Taunus,'*  arc  very  numerous, 
ami  particularly  rich  in  medicinal  proper- 
ties. This  chain  has  throe  great  divisions, 
or  ranges,  one  running  towards  the  Rhine, 
one  towards  tho  Maine, and  another  towards 
Hie  hanks  of  the  halm.  Their  predominant 
constituent  is  the  talcosc  or  chloritic  slate, 
mixed  in  many  places  with  mineral.  The 
Romans,  according  to  tradition,  first  dis- 
covered the  presence  of  siher  in  this  range 
of  hills.  Many  interesting  relics  of  anti- 
quity an*  to  be  found  amongst  them,  such 
us  tumuli,  coflins,  vases,  coins,  and  so  forth. 
These  mountains  arc  specially  interesting 
to  the  medical  traveller  and  the  geologist, 
on  account  of  the  striking  natural  phe- 
nomena connected  with  them.  No  less  than 
twenty  hoi  mineral  springs  lake  their  origin 
in  these  mountains,  and  distribute  them- 
selves  in  the  provinces  watered  by  the 
Maine,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Lahu.  The  first 
of  the  celebrated  "  Rains  du  Taunus"  to 
be  noticed  will  be  those  of  Ems. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Ems  arc  amongst 
the  most  ancient  in  iaermany.  Their  situ- 
ation is  confined  to  a  narrow  valley,  formed 
by  hills  consisting  of  siliceous  grcywacke 
slate ;  the  river  JLahu  running  close  at  the 
foot  of  litem.  There  arc  only  two  principal 
sources,  Ihe  water  of  which  is  used  in- 
ternally, but  there  arc  several  which  serve 
to  supply  the  baths.  The  temperature  of 
the  waters  at  Ems  varies  from  17  to  37 
•leg.  Rcniimcr,  or  from  70  to  110  dcg.  Fah- 
renheit ;  they  are  found  on  analysis  to  con- 
lain  carbonic  acid  in  abundance,  as  well  iim 
carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  sodn,  snl- 
phnle  of  Hiidst,  and  t;iliea  ;  il  is  Milled  Hint 
(hey  ulstt  eonlniu  Home  peculiar  u  hepatic 
pis,"  to  which  in  allribtite.d  the  ginnl  e floe  Is 
m»  often  said  to  be  produced  by  them  in 
affections  of  the  chest,  nervous  disorders, 
and  diseases  of  the  womb.  Of  what  this 
unknown  and  mysterious  constituent  really 
consists,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  but  be 
it  what  it  mav,  its  effect*  an*  truly  wonder- 
fill,  if  we  do  right  in  hclicting  nil  Ihnl  is 
said  in  its  favour.  The  reader  will  find  an 
account  of  its  alleged  iullueiice  In  Ihe  fnl- 
I owing  pages,  and  then  judge  for  himself. 
The  ducnl  baths  at  Kins  are  on  an  extensive 
scale.  They  are  known  by  the  names  of 
"  superior"  and  "  inferior,"  the  two  toge- 
ther containing  107  apartments.  The  charge 
for  admittance  to  these  baths  is,  however, 
much  more  expensive  than  is  that  to  the 


private  establishments,  which  are  numerous, 
and  sufliciently  well  fittcd-up  for  all  useful 
purposes.  On  I  lie  opjmsite  Hide  of  the  river 
Lahu,  a  new  bathing  establishment  has 
been  recently  completed,  which  is  on  a 
large  scale,  and  combines  every  means  of 
comfort  and  convenience.  There  is  also  a 
spring  at  Ems,  the  use  of  which  is  found  to 
be  particularly  cUicacious  in  ophthalmia, 
both  acute  and  chronic.  There  is  another 
also,  which  is  dedicated  solely  to  the  use  of 
domestic  animals,  to  whom,  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  chronic  rheumatism,  rigidity  of 
the  joints,  sprains,  and  so  forth,  the  em- 
ployment of  this  spring,  either  in  the  form 
of  n  douche  or  a  bath,  is  attended  with  the 
grcntest  benefit.  The  poor  animals  after  a 
hard  day's  work  seem  to  enjoy  it  exceed- 
ingly: its  use  is  confined  to  the  summer 
months.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  last 
mimed  spring,  then*  issue  from  fissures  in 
the  wall,  f times  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
mixed  with  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  inhalation  of  which  proves  very  delete- 
rious to  all  the  surroiiuding  domestic  ani- 
mals, especially  the  poultry.  The  waters 
of  Ems  are  frequented  by  persons  of  all 
ranks,  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is, 
houcicr,  in  affections  of  the  chest,  in 
nervous  disorders,  and  in  sterility,  that  the 
use  of  them  is  said  to  be  most  beneficial. 
Such  is  their  character,  that  noble  dames 
arc  continually  resorting  to  them,  with  the 
expectation — at  any  rate  with  the  hope — 
that  their  benign  influence  will  reanimate 
their  torpid  and  fruitless  frames,  and  satisfy 
the  desire  of  their  lords.  The  illustrious 
mi 8 tress  of  these  realms  paid  the  mineral 
waters  of  Ems  a  visit  last  year,  but  they 
did  not  produce  their  reported  usually 
good  e fleets  in  her  case.  Rut  fortune  was 
said  to  be  more  kind  to  many  other  ladies 
who  accompanied  the  Queen  on  that  occa- 
sion, for,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  their 
friends,  numerous  hitherto  hopeless  cases 
among  them  had  assumed  a  very  different 
aspect  before  the  court  departed. 

About  five  leagues  from  Ems  is  (•i.ii.nao, 
It i row u  in  former  time*  on  nccoiiul  of  Hk 
waters,  but  for  a  long  period  neglected  ami 
unfrequented,  even  indeed  so  recently  as 
the  yciir  IS0!»,  when,  in  a  great  measure,  if 
regained  its  fame.  The  water  is  clear  and 
brisk  in  appearance,  and  when  mixed  with 
v.ine  the  mixture  sparkles  nud  effervesce* 
tike  champagne.  Its  principal  constituents 
are  carbonic  acid  gas,  muriate  of  soda,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  carlmiiate  of  lime,  muriate 
of  mangnncse,  ami  iron.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  these  waters,  along  with  their 
agreeable  fin  \  our,  have  caused  so  great  n 
demand  for  them,  that  they  arc  forwarded 
to  all  parts  of  (Germany,  and,  indeed,  all 
over  Europe.  In  affections  of  tho  abdomen, 
in  diseases  of  the  bladder,  and  especially 
in  cases  of  stone,  they  are  held  in  high 
repute.     Not  only  in  confirmed  cases  of 
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stone  are  they  used,  bat  also  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  calculi,  where  a  tendency  to 
that  accumulation  u  known  to  exist. 

Pacuknuen,  two  league*  from  ttcilnaii, 
liaa  aliio  a  noted  niiucral  spriug,  issuing 
from  clay  Hlate,  which  was  discovered  in 
1745.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  water 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Seller* 
water  (about  to  be  noticed),  excepting  that 
it  contains  less  muriate  of  soda,  and  more 
pure  alkali,  iron,  and  carbonate  of  iron. 
The  water  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  aud 
keeps  fresh  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is 
seat  into  Russia  in  large  quantities,  and  as 
far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
ludics.  It  is  much  more  easily  digested 
than  many  of  the  mineral  waters.  In  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  in  haemorrhages, 
and  in  gravel,  it  is  constantly  exhibited. 

Of  all  the  hi i ii«' ml  waters  of  (•crmiiiiy, 
those  of  Nikuemsei.tkks  arc  most  frequented. 
The  spring  rushes  there  from  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  of  clay  slate,  and  graywacke,  im- 
mediately at  its  junction  with  groenstone 
aud  amygdaloid,  in  an  agreeable  valley, 
watered  by  the  river  Ems.    It  is  rich  in 
carbonic  acid  and  soda,  which  favours  the 
dissolution  of  iron,  found  mixed  in  these 
waters  as  an  oxide.    "  I /can  do  Sellers" 
keeps  fresh  for  a  considerable  time,  and  on 
this  account  is  carried  into  all  parts  of  the 
world.    The  quantity  e\j>orled  is  perfectly 
astonishing.  The  Duke  of  Nassau,  to  whom 
the  spring  lielongs,  receives  from  the  sale 
of  these  waters,  about  50,000  florins  \mt 
annum,  after  deducting  all  expeuccs;  yet 
tiiis  spring  was  originally  sold  to  the  duke's 
ancestor  for  a  single  butt  of  wiue.    All  the 
peasant*,  both  young  and  old,  inhabiting 
the  surrounding  country,  grain  their  live- 
lihood by  assisting  in  drawing  the  water, 
bottling  it,  currying  the  latttles  to  the  store- 
houses, and  corking  and  sealing  them.    In- 
deed, as  the  author  of  the  •«  Bubbles  of  the 
firunnens"   amusingly  states,   at  Neider- 
sellers  you  see  and  hear  of  nothing  else  but 
"  bottles,   bottles,  bottles."    "  The  mora- 
lists there  preach  on  bottles  ;  life,  they  say, 
is  a  sound  bottle,  and  death  a  e  rue  Led  one; 
thoughtless   men   aro  empty  bottles,  aud 
drunken  men  are  leaky  ones;  und  a  man 
who  is  well  educated  and  fit  to  appear  in 
any  country,  or  in  any  society,  is,  qf  course, 
a  bottle  of  Setters  water,  corked,  rosined, 
and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Duke  of 
Nassau."    The  properties  of  these  waters 
are,  as  is  well   known,   at  once  cooling, 
aud  gently  exciting,  and  tonic,  and  they 
promote  the  secretions,  especially  from  the 
cutaneous  surface,  mid  act  on  the  urinary 
organs,  but  cannot  be  said   to  be  either 
purgative  or  laxative.    Setters  (or  seltzer) 
water  is  easily  digested,  and  is  fonud  to 
excite  activity  in  the  lymphatic  and  glan- 
dular systems.     In   robust  and   plethoric 
habits  its  daily  use  is  highly  beneficial. 
In  tendency  to  the  formation  of  calculus,  it 


is  frequently  used  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  numerous 
diseases  in  which  the  exhibition  of  these 
uutcrs  is  said  to  he.  so  advantageous.  The 
good  folks  of  Nciderselters,  travelling  au- 
thors, the  authors  of  guide  book*,  aad  all 
similar  authorities,  speak  iu  fur  higher 
term*  of  their  uictlieinul  pro|>erlie*  than  I  can 
be  induced  tt  do.  la  seofula,  in  puluionar> 
affections,  in  allcction*  of  the  stomach,  in 
diseases  of  the  liter,  in  hemorrhoids,  in 
gonorrhoea  (aecording  to  Hoffman),  higo'.t, 
aud  in  gravel,  it  is  said  to  hate  worked 
wonders.  This  much,  howev*  r,  we  may 
say  in  its  favour,  that  ia  hardly  nn>  disease 
whatever  cau  its  use  l»e  cotiiilcriiidicatcd, 
excepting  where  the  functions  of  the  sto- 
nutch  are  feebly  |»orformcdt  and  then;  is  a 
tendency  to  lluliileiiie.  If  the  ti.titor  of 
NeiderseherH  wishes  to  taste  I  he  water  in 
its  purest  slate,  he  should  do  .ho  at  the 
spring  itself,  either  on  a  Sunda\  or  a  fete 
day,  when  it  will  lie  found  el  ear  and  pure ; 
on  other  days  the  constant  iiuiuersiou  of 
buckets,  &r.,  produces  a  slight  muddines:* 
One  peculiarity  of  this  water  is,  that  if 
kept  in  a  pitcher,  or  a  bottle,  on  the  ground, 
it  soon  loses  its  freshness,  and  becomes 
unlit  for  use,  whilst  its  natural  condition  is 
easily  preserved  when  it  is  placed  upon 
troott.  The  usual  dose  is  from  half  a  pint 
to  a  pint. 

Jmsukn-Sciimamiack.,  also  hi  the  Duchy 
of  Nassau,  (for  this  Duchy,  by  the  way,  is 
celebrated  over  the  whole  of  Ccroiany  for 
its  miucral  springs),  is  another  much  fre- 
quented u  Urounen."  Its  baths  are  of 
ancieut  date,  for  iu  the  time  of  the  Romans 
the  forest  iu  which  Schwnlback  was  situ- 
ated contained  a  noted  sulphur  spriug,  famed 
for  its  medicinal  effect* ;  iudeed  its  name, 
"  Laugeii-Schwnlbnck,"  or  •*  l«ong  Schwa  I  - 
back,"  indicates  that  it  is  of  ancient  date. 
The  spring  which  is  most  frequented  now, 
is  a  comparatively  recent  discovery,  as  only 
sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  it  came  into 
vogue.  Its  properties  lire  very  different 
from  those  of  the  springs  formerly  employed 
by  the  ltomuus,  the  modern  spring  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  springs  most  used  for 
medical  purposes  art!,  first,  the  WcittbrMMuai, 
(wiue  spriug), a  uauiegi\en  itprobabl)  from 
the  viuous  flavour  which  it  possesses;  the 
Stahlbrumuu,  (steel -spriug),  and,  at  a  little 
distance  up  the  valley,  the  fashionable 
Urutntcn  tie  Pauline.  Accordiug  to  the  latest 
analysis,  the  Weiiibruunen  contaius  car- 
bonate of  soda,  carbonate  of  iron,  carbonate 
of  the  protoxide  of  mauganese, carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of 
soda,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda, 
silica,  stroatia,  hydriodatc  of  potassa,  be- 
sides earthy  and  extractive  matter.  The 
ingredients  contained  in  the  Stahlbrunnen 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  preced- 
ing spring,  with  the  exception  that  its  con*- 
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stituents  arc  not  quite  so  numerous,  nor  is 
its  specific  gravity  so  great.  Only  n  few 
years  ago  the  new  spring  Pauline  was  dis- 
covered ;  it  is  situated  above  the  Wein- 
brunnen ;  it  docs  not  contain  so  much  iron 
as  the  other  two,  but  as  it  possesses  the 
advantage  of  novelty,  Dr.  Fenner  prudently 
prefers  it  to  the  brimstone,  or  to  miy  other 
hrunncn  in  (lie  country.  It  is  named  after 
the  present  Duchess  of  Nassau,  and  is  now 
the  most  frequented  spring  at  Langcn- 
Sckwalback.  Besides  containing  the  same 
ingredients  as  the  Weinbrunnen  and  the 
Stahlbrunncn,  carbonic  acid  is  found  in  it 
in  greater  proportion,  as  well  as  traces  of 
titanium.  There  are  other  springs  besides 
the  three  just  mentioned,  which  contain  the 
Mime  substances,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  some  ingredients  which  arc 
peculiar  to  themsche*.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  Jtotictibrutiitci!  and  the  Ncwbruuncn 
are,  that  they  contain  stroutia,  lithium, oxide 
of  manganese,  potassa,  alumina,  hydriodate 
of  potassa,  and  sulphuric  acid.  As  I  have 
just  stated,  doctors  differ  about  the  merits 
of  the  individual  springs,  Dr.  Fenner  re- 
commending the  use  of  the  Pauline,  whilst 
l>r.  Slitter  prefers  the  Stahlbrtmnen.  It  is 
customary  to  drink  the  waters  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  to  take  a  bath  at  10,  a.  m. 
In  cases  of  debility, marasmus,  nervous  affec- 
tions, dyspepsia,  and  so  forth,  the  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  or  the  Pauline,  is  found 
most  beneficial.  The  iron  is,  no  doubt,  the 
active  agent ;  the  not  elty  of  the  scene,  and 
the  regular  dirt,  certainly  performing  a 
prominent  part  in  the  cure.  The  tempera- 
ture of  tin;  loitli  is  generally  adjusted  to 
about  25  deg.  Itcntimcr,  or  {Nldcg.of  I'ulire il- 
licit. The  water  resembles  strongly  a  red 
decoction,  and  so  powerfully  is  it  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  that  the  linen,  the  towels, 
&c,  become  stained  of  a  deep  red.  The 
friction  employed  in  its  use  appears  to  me 
to  aid  the  medicinal  effect.  Half-an-hour 
is  the  usual  time  spent  in  the  bath,  and  as 
the  water  is  so  very  strong  an  astringent, 
the  effects  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  are  often  unpleasant  and  curious  in 
the  extreme.  They  are  said  also  frequently 
to  produce  head-ach,  sleepiness,  and  other 
slightly  apoplectic  symptoms,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  bad  effects  arise  from  the 
strange  aversion  which  the  patients,  as  well 
as  the  physicians,  have  to  allow  the  head 
to  be  immersed  in  the  water.  Perhaps  the 
doctors  prefer  keeping  their  patients  on 
their  lists  for  a  short  time,  to  curing  them 
all  at  once. 

Scui.ANfiF.NnAi),  or  the  "Serpent's  Bath," 
also  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  is  the  m*\l 
we  shall  notice,  as  it  is  a  very  well  known 
spot,  but  retired  and  melancholy  enough  for 
the  strictest  recluse.  It  owes  its  name  to 
the  serpents  which  swarm  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  and  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
waters*    Indeed,  it  is  to  the  presence  of 


these  reptiles  that  the  vulgar  attribute  the 
virtue  of  the  water.  For  pleasure  and  gaiety 
the  frequenter  of  watering  places  must  go 
to  Schwalback-Wcisbaden  or  Jiadcn-Baden, 
but  for  secret  retirement  ho  must  visit  this 
secluded  spot,  provided  he  has  resources 
within  himself,  and  prefers  contemplation 
to  excitement  and  gaiety.  Here  he  may  at 
once  sooth  the  ailments  of  his  body,  and 
calm  the  troubles  of  his  mind.  Though 
such  numbers  annually  resort  to  Schlangeu- 
bad,  it  consisted  of  nothing,  till  very  lately, 
but  one  huge  old  building, or  "  Bad-Haus," 
and  a  new  one,  along  with  two  or  three 
little  mills,  which  are  fed,  as  Sir  George 
Head  quaintly  says,  "  by  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  rich  man's  table, — turned  by 
the  famous  spring  of  water,  after  grout,  line, 
fashionable  ladies  have  done  washing  them- 
selves in  it."  The  old  "  Had- Ha  us"  has 
been  now  pulled  down,  and  a  building  on  a 
new  plan  erected,  in  which  the  convenien- 
ces are  on  a  larger  scale.  The  effect  which 
the  wntcr  produces  on  the  skin  is  powerful 
and  singular  in  the  extreme ;  the  water  is 
about  as  warm  as  new  milk,  but  infinitely 
softer,  aud  on  rubbing  it  on  the  skin  a  sen- 
sation is  gi\en  to  the  lingers  resembling  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  satin. 
A  bath  of  this  water  is  highly  luxurious, 
from  its  emollient  and  relaxing  pro|>erties. 
So  great  is  the  reputation  of  this  water  as  a 
cosmetic,  that  people  come  from  Russtu,and 
all  parts  of  Europe,  to  benefit  by  the  use  of 
it.  Whether  the  effect  is  permanent  I  cannot 
say.  At  any  rate,  l>e  its  effects  pennauent 
or  only  temporary,  the  softness  given  to  the 
whole  surface  is  quite  delightful.  It  serves 
to  clean  nnd  purify  the.  skin,  acting,  appa- 
rently, as  a  slight  corrosive,  and  the  effect 
is  so  evident,  that  ladies  eagerly  approach 
it  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Kurope. 
Nothing  but  the  real  or  fancied  charm  of 
the  water  could  attract  people  to  such  a 
little  sequestered,  though  beautifully  situ- 
ated, valley,  for  there  is  no  town,  as  1  have 
just  stated,  not  even  a  village,  at  Schlau- 
genbad.  The  virtues  of  this  water  were 
first  disco\ercd  in  the  following  singular 
manner,  according  to  tradition: — "About  200 
years  ago,  (says  Sir  G.  Head),  there  was  a 
heifer  belonging  to  some  one  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  heifer  was  poor,  ema- 
ciated, and  diseased,  and  with  which  every 
thing  in  nature  seemed  to  disagree.  The 
more  she  ate,  the  thinner  she  grew ;  the 
more  her  mother  licked  her  hide,  the  rougher 
and  more  staring  was  her  coat.  Not  a  fly 
in  the  forest  would  bite  her,  inn  er  was  she 
seen  to  chew  the  cud,  but,  hidebound  nnd 
melancholy,  she  passed  her  days  in  misery. 
So  bad  was  she  that  her  master,  and  all  her 
species,  gave  her  up  for  lost ;  but  accident- 
ally wandering  to  the  situation  of  this 
spring,  and  drinking  from  it,  her  health 
began  rapidly  to  improve,  and,  after  a  few 
more  visits  to  it,  she  returned  among  the 
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l.i  ril,  m  illi  rib*  •  mm  nil  with  f!«*Klt9  eyes  like 
u  deer,  t>Liu  sic «  k  ;is  u  mole's,  breath  smel- 
ling of  inilk, saliva  hanging  in  ringlets  from 
Jicr  jaws.     These  circumstances  were  so 
Hlrikiii^,  lliut  the  herdsman  was  natural  I  y 
inclined  to  watch  her  steps,  when  he  dis- 
covered Hint  she  wended  hrr  way  in  secret 
into  the  forest,  until  she  reached  litis  mi- 
know  a  s print;,  from  which,  having  refreshed 
herself,  she  «|iiietly  returned  to  the  valley. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  young  lady  of  Nassau 
showed  symptoms  strongly  resembling  those 
which  had  afllicted  tlic  heifer,  and  all  re- 
medies having  proved  unavailing,  and  the 
herdsman  happening  to  hear  of  the  case,  she 
was  induced  to  try  the  heifer's  secret  re- 
medy, and  in  a  very  short  time,  to  Ihe  nsto- 
uishuienl  of  her  friends,  she  became  one  of 
the  stoutest  and  roundest  young  women  in 
Ihe  duchy  !"    Since  that  time  the  waters  of 
Schlangeubad  have  been  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  wealthy  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
and,  in  addition  to  cosmetic  powers,  they  are 
considered  to  possess  medicinal  properties 
of  a  more  important  nature,  and  numerous 
are  the  cases  of  consumption  narrated  as  hav- 
ing been  cured  by  them.  The  climate,  how- 
ever, is  not  adapted  for  consumptive  patients, 
whule\er  the  I  hike  of  N  ansa  it's  agents  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  about  22  deg.  Iteaumcr,  and  the 
hnl lis  are  generally   arranged   lo  27   deg. 
Keaiiiiier,  or  about  'JO  deg.  Fahrenheit.     It 
is  found  by  analysis  to  contain  the  muriates 
and  carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
holds  the  carbonates  in  solution.  The  emol- 
lient feel  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  talc 
aud  clayey  matter  with  which  (he  water  is 
combined.    Talc  greatly  resembles  mien,  is 
easily  broken  into  layers,  gives  a  soapy  feci 
to  the  touch,  and  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  magnesia,  in  which  respect  it 
di  tiers  from  mica,  as  the  latter  contains  \  ery 
little,  sometimes  none.  If  the  peculiar  effect 
produced  on  the  skin  be  derived  from  a  sort 
of  corrosive  or  chemical  action,  resembling 
that  of  strong  soap,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  skin,  from  the  repeated  use  of  these 
bnths,  would  become  coarser,  instead  of  liner. 
This,  however,  run  hardly  be  the  case,  or 
we  should  not  lind  such  a  repetition  of  fair 
visitors  to  the  place.  One  good  elicit  is  sure 
to  be  produced  here,  via.,  those  who  are 
tired  of  Langea-Schwalback,  unci  have  got 
their  skins  well  dyed  with  its  red  decoction, 
may  retire  lo  Schlangenbad  and  wash  them- 
selves clean  again. 

Weisbaden,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  is  two  leugue*  and  a  half  from 
Schlniigcnbad.  It  is  situated  in  a  compa- 
ratively flat  country,  though  amidst  a  hilly 
district.  At  Ihe  foot  of  one  of  these  hills 
the  town  is  huill.  The  surround iug  country 
is  most  beautiful ;  iu  front  tho  rich  valley 
of  the  Ithine,  with  its  majestic  river,  is  seen 
flowing  serpen  tiuely  along,  whilst  on  its 


banks  stands  May  cure,  with  its  tencraldi: 
towers,  and  behind  it  Le   Muiit-Toiuicrre 
is  seen,  losing  itself  in  the  clouds.    Ou  the 
right  are  the  scattered  villages  of  the  Ithc.in- 
gnu,  (a  district  of  Nassau, extremely  rich  ia 
all  sorts  of  vegetable  products,)  and  on  the 
left  stretches  the  fertile  \  alley  of  the  Alciu, 
with  the  beautiful  eily  of  Frankfort  iu  tin* 
distance.     About  l2,tMM)  strangers  sire  cal- 
culated annually  to  visit  this  guy  watering 
place.     If  gaiety  uud  amusement  arc  the  ob- 
ject of  a  >  isit,  mora  amy  be  h;ul  at  Wcis- 
baden  in  an  hour,  than  could  be  had  at 
Schlangenbad  iu  a  year.    About  SO  years 
ago  Wcisbadcn  was  a  dirty,  confined  place* 
but  now  a  completely  new  town  has  been 
erected,  evidently  more  for  the  acconuntida- 
tiou  of  strangers  than  for  the  inhabitants 
themselves.     It  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  city  of 
lodging-houses,  for  the  whole  population, 
exclusive  of  strangers,  docs  not  amount  lo 
more  than  8,000  souls.    The  Uoinans  built 
baths  here,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist. 
A  people  called  Maltiaci  thcu  iuhnbilud  it. 
E\eu  in  those  times  it  was  observed,  says 
Sir  Geo.  Head,  that  these  waters  retained 
their  heat  longer  than  common  water,  or 
salt-water,   of  the  same  specific  gravity, 
healed  to  Ihe  same  degree.     Indeed,  Pliny 
remarked, "  Sunt  ct  Muttiaci  iu  <«cruiaiiia 
fontcs  caladi,  quorum  haiistus  t  rid  no  fervet." 
There  ant  at  Weisbadeii  fourteen  hot  mineral 
springs,  and  two  cold  ones,  employed  solely 
to  supply  the  baths.    The  spring  termed  the 
"  Knnck-brunncn,"  or  boiling  spring,  has 
the  highest  temperature,  being  about  52 
deg.   Kcauuicr,    or   14ii    deg.   Fahrenheit. 
There  are  also  two   sulphurous  springs. 
According  to  the  French  calculation,  the 
whole  of  the  miucral  springs  at  Wcisbadcn 
furnish  63  cubic  feet,  and  3D7S  cubic  inches 
of  water  in  a  minute.    Thus,  in  tho  space  of 
twenty -four  hours,  they  will  supply  81,092 
cubic  feet  of  water,  of  which  41  cubic  feet, 
and  C84  cubic  inches,  are  sent  every  minute 
to  the  bnths ;  so  that  13  cubic  feet,  7 1 3  cubic- 
inches,  surplus,  remain  e>  cry  minute,  even 
though  the  baths  are  in  such  constant  use. 
This  (jiuuitity  will  make  a  surplus  of  10,740 
cubic  feet  iu  every  twenty-four  hours.    The 
wnter  employed  (luring  twenty-four  hours, 
including  that  for  the  baths,  and  that  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  is  estimated  at  32,720 
cubic  feet.    At  all  periods  of  the  year  the 
temperature   of   the    water    remains  very 
aenrly  the  same.    The  taste  of  the  water 
greatly  resembles  hot  chicken -broth.     Whin 
a  bath  is  tilled  with  it, a  thick,  dirty-white, 
greasy  scum  rises  to  the  surface ;  this,  when 
present,  is  considered  to  bo  the  best  lest 
that  the  water  has  not  been  disturbed  by  a 
previous  bather.    The  baths  are  obliged  to 
lie  tilled  o\er-night,  iu  order  to  cool  suf- 
ficiently   for    tho    morning.       Thirty-li\o 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  is  tho  time  usually 
spent  in  the  bath.    The  constituents  of  these 
hot  springs  are  numerous.    For  example, 
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they  are  found  to  contain  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  muriates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda, 
and  n  small  quantity  of  iron,  dissolved  in 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  besides  clay  and  earthy 
matter.  Their  medicinal  properties  arc 
numerous  and  diversified ;  but  against  Rout, 
rheumatism,  cutaneous  nfrcctions,  paralysis, 
rigidity  of  the  joints,  in  chronic  cases  of 
syphilis,  and  in  cachexia  from  mercury, 
these  waters  are  constantly  employed,  and 
it  is  said  with  the  greatest  success.  Stories 
are,  of  course,  told  of  people  crawling  to 
IVeisbaden,  and  running  home  again,  and 
numerous  are  the  crutches  triumphantly  dis- 
played ns  having  belonged  to  persons  who 
have  there  thrown  them  away.  There  is  also 
a  horse- bath  here,  which  is  much  used. 
The  whole  of  (he  animal  is  immersed,  saving 
his  hend,  the  halter  being  tied  to  a  post, 
and  the  beast  luxuriates  and  soaks  himself 
in  it  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  country  surrounding  Wcisbadcn  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  inineralogical  and  botanical 
specimens. 

Noiikn,  (a  nnme  given  to  it  from  its  saline 
springs,)  is  three  leagues  from  Frankfort, 
niul  belongs  also  to  the  Duchy  of  Nassau. 
The  mineral  springs  arc  three  in  number. 
Their  temperature  varies  from  14  to  15  deg. 
Rcaumer,  or  from  03  to  G8  deg.  Fahrenheit. 
They  contain  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of 
sodn,  muriate  of  soda,  and  a  little  iron. 
Medicinally  they  arc  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism,  gout,  fee. 

Nut  far  from  Koden,  in  the  valley  near  the 
aiu'.ieiiL  eastle.  of  Kronhcrg,  there  is  a  mineral 
spring,  rich  in  muriate  of  soda,  iron,  and 
sulphur,  but  attended  with  no  accommoda- 
tion for  bathing.  From  the  constituents  of 
the  water,  it  will,  probably,  some  day  be 
turned  to  good  account. 

We  have  now  shortly  described  the 
principal  mineral  springs  of  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  or  of  the  hills  of  the  Taunus, — the 
Sellers,  or  Scllr.er-wnter,  which  is  a  luxury 
in  every  quarter  of  the  glol>c;  the  wonder- 
working  waters  of  Kins ;  the  brariug  springs 
of  l«niigcn-Schwnthack;  the  softening, 
soothing  baths  of  Schlnngcnbad,  and  the 
boiling  chickcn-brolh  of  Wcisbadcn,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  mercurialized  syphilitic 
patient  may  hasten,  "body  and  bones," 
with  a  fair  chance  of  driving  the  foul  fiend 
from  his  troubled  frame. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  Scidlitz-watcr  is  found  in  its 
natural  stale  in  a  village  of  Bohemia,  Hoff- 
man hnviiig  discowrcd  this  saline  mineral 
water.  It  is  strongly  imprcgir.lcd  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  it  is  this,  along 
with  the  small  quantity  of  murinle  of  mag- 
nesia that  it  contains,  which  gives  ita  bitter- 
saline  taste,  as  well  as  purgative  properties. 

At  Kaiujuao,  in  Bohemia,  there  is 
another  mineral  spring  of  celebrity ;  indeed, 
the  town  is  bail  ton  the  crest  of  a  vast  boiling 


reservoir.  The  principal  spring,  called  the 
"Simwdel,"  issues,  with  great  vehemence, 
through  a  natural  vault  or  incrustation  of 
stalactite.  The  temperature  of  this  fountain 
is  105  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at  all  periods  of 
the  year.  Hence  there  is  much  steam  evolv- 
ed. Some  of  the  other  springs  are  only  120 
deg.  to  121  deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  taste  of 
this  water  is  strongly  alkaline  and  chaly- 
beate. It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  as  it 
contains  nothing  sulphurous.  The  water 
is  remarkable  for  a  very  rapid  deposit  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which,  cooling,  forms  a 
beautiful  hard  stalactite  that  incrusts  any 
wood  or  moss  which  remains  in  it  for  a  day. 
Along  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  iron 
which  it  contains  isalso  precipitated, present- 
ing, with  the  former,  a  beautifully  variegat- 
ed stalactite.  Karlsbad  water  contains  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  muriate  of  soda,  und, 
when  still  hot,  carbonate  of  lime,  held  in 
solution,  and  also  carbonic  acid  uncombinod, 
silex,  and  carbonate  of  iron.  The  existence 
of  iron  in  this  water,  as  in  that  of  Bath,  is 
only  sensible  to  tests  when  npplied  imme- 
diately at  the  spring  itself,  when,  if  some  of 
the  fresh  water  be  put  into  a  bottle  contain- 
ing a  slice  of  (he  gall-nut,  a  very  sensible, 
purple  colour  is  immediately  produced,  ami, 
on  cooling,  the  minute  quantity  which  it 
contains,  separates,  as  a  fine,  flocculcnt, 
whitish -brown  oxide,  and  the  test  of  galls 
no  longer  produces  any  effect.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  iu  100  cubic  inches  of  water  there 
are— - 

3!>  grains  of  car1»ona!c  of  soda,  equal  to 
1 07  J  when  crystal  I  immI. 

70.)  grs.  of  sulpimtc  of  soda,  equal  to  108 
when  crystallized. 

34  J  grs.  of  muriate  of  soda. 

2  J  of  silex,  and  1  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  manufactured  from 
this  spring,  and  sold  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Medicinally,  these  waters  arc  em- 
ployed in  dyspeptic  cases,  in  obstructions  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  in  discuses  of  the  kid- 
neys and  urinary  passages,  find  in  affections 
of  the  uterine  system. 

The  water  of  1'yiimont  (a  village  in  the 
circle  of  Westphalia,  now  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover),  is  so  celebrated  and  well 
known,  that  it  must  not  pass  unnoticed; 
but  we  shall  be  very  brief,  as  we  consider 
it  preferable  to  dwell  more  at  length  on 
those  mineral  springs,  the  properties  of 
which  are  comparatively  unknown  to  British 
practitioners.  I'yrmotit  water  is  a  brisk 
acidulated  chalybeate,  and  alTccts  persons 
who  drink  it  with  a  sensation  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  prod  tired  by  intoxication. 
The  spring  issues  from  variegated  sand- 
stone, close  to  its  junction  with  Jura  lime- 
stone. Analysis  of  this  wu'er  proves  that 
it  stands  unionist  the  first  in  rank  as  a  car- 
bonated chalybeate,  and  it  contains  such  an 
abundance  of  carbonic  acid,  as  not  only  to 
hold  in  solutiou  a  great  number  of  enrbo* 
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nates,  but  to  show  all  the  properties  of  this 
acid  uucombined,  and  in  iU  roost  active 
form.  It  is  a  very  hard  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earthy  carbonates  and  setenito 
contained  in  it.  The  diseases  to  which  it 
may  be  advantageously  applied,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Spa,  and  the  other  acidu- 
luted  chalybcutes,  viz.,  in  debility,  where 
an  active  tonic  is  required  without  too  strong 
a  stimulant ;  in  the  various  disorders  of  the 
ulimcutary  canal,  especially  in  bilious  vo- 
miting and  diarrhoea,  aud  in  complaiuts 
which  originate  from  obstructed  menstrua- 
tion. The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  or  fonr 
English  pints,  taken  during  the  morning. 
Its  commou  opcruliou  is  by  urination,  but 
if  taken  copiously,  it  proves  laxative;  and 
when  it  has  not  that  effect,  from  one  to  five 
or  six  drachms  of  some  purging  salt  muy  be 
added. 

We  have  wandered  from  the  duchy  of 
Nassau  up  into  llohemia  and  Westphalia. 
It  is  time  we  should  return  to  that  purt  of 
the  country,  at  least  to  the  Black  Forest, 
the  universal  springs  of  which  we  stated,  at 
the  onset,  we  should  consider  after  those  of 
Nassau  ;  the  consideration  of  them  will  not 
detain  us  long. 

The  most  noted  are  those  of  B  ai>en-N  a  ijf.n. 
This  gny,  gambling,  beautifully-situated 
town,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  till 
the  (•criiiun  briiuaeiiH.  A  more  delightful 
place  the  invalid  or  tunny?  could  not  wish 
to  visit.  Here  you  have  displayed  the 
greatest  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  highest 
refinements  of  modern  art  and  luxury,  along 
with  the  most  noble  relics  of  antiquity ; 
and,  combined  with  these,  it  has  all  tho 
advantages  of  a  rural  retreat.  No  oue  can 
sec  linden- Baden  without  udmiring  it;  it 
l»osscssey  all  that  is  desirable  in  u  place  of 
this  kind,  viz.,  exeellcut  hotels,  huudsomc 
assembly  rooms,  pleasant  streets,  charming 
promenades,  and  handsomely  fitted  baths, 
without  number,  both  public  and  private. 
For  myself  I  prefer  Baden-Baden  to  any 
watering  place  I  ever  visited. 

Its  deservedly  celebrated  mineral  spring* 
arc  thirteen  in  number,  varying  in  tempera- 
ture from  37  J  to  61  (leg.  of  Udaumer,  or  from 
1 1G  to  140  dcg.  of  Fahrenheit.  The  princi- 
pal source  (or  "  Unsprung1')  has  the  highest 
temperature,  and  is  the  most  ubundaut.  It 
gushes  put  from  a  cleft  in  a  rock  close  to 
the  old  'castle  or  hall,  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  This  spring  furnishes,  in  24 
hours,  7,345,444  cubic  inches  of  water.  The 
ancient  well  and  other  relics  prove  that  the 
Uotnans  not  only  knew  of  this  source,  but 
used  it.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
ursprung  is  another  spring,  the  "  Briihhruii- 
nen,"  v,  Inch  is  used  principally  for  domestic 
purposes,  such  as  dressing  fowls,  &c. ;  its 
temperature  is  50  dcg.  Kea timer, or  140  dcg. 
Fahrenheit.  The  "  Hell-spring"  (Hoellen- 
quelle)  like  most  of  the  rest,  rises  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  principal 


source,  or  ursprung.  The  baths  are  almost 
numberless :  in  the  Hotel  de  Bade  alone 
there  ant  S3  private  ones.  Here  are  also 
vapour  baths ;  baths  for  the  poor,  along  with 
a  hospital  j  one  also  for  the  poor  persecuted 
horse,  aud  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  domestic 
animal 4.  Analysis  proves  these  spriugs  to 
contain  muriate  of  sodu,  muriatn  of  lime, 
and  magnesia;  sulphate  of  lime  and  ear- 
bountcs  of  lime  and  iron ;  also  saccharin* 
matter.  One  pound,  reckoning  10  ounces 
to  the  pound,  furnishes  10  grains  of  muriate 
of  soda,  23  3-10lhs  of  sweet  mutter,  and 
from  one  to  two  grains  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients. These  baths  have  been  found  of 
great  service  in  rheumatic  itll'cctioiis,  gout, 
paralysis,  hysteria,  hypochondria,  cutaneous 
affections,  and  their  sequel  hi  ;  disorders  of 
the  abdominal  \iseera,  especially  constipa- 
tion, huMiiorrhoids,  &c.  l«ocully,  they  tin* 
used  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  uud  foreign 
growths. 

The  other  mineral  springs  of  the  Black 
Forest  which  1  shall  milieu  are,  compara- 
tively, iusignilicaiil,  and  they  are  all  chaly- 
beate, without  exception,  Baden  being  the 
only  thermal  spring.  The  waters  of  Peters- 
tiial  are  much  frequented  by  the  middle 
and  lower  clusscs,  for  nervous  affections, 
rheumatism,  uud  nbdomiiial  disorders.  Near 
to  it  is  (Junmutk,  whose  mineral  springs 
are  of  the  smite  nuto re,  hut  rather  more 
powerful.  The  waters  of  the  baths  of  Aijto- 
oast  art;  not  quite  so  stroug;  but  those  of 
Uieeot.ux.u'are  considered  amongst  the  most 
efficacious  of  any  in  the.  circle  of  the  Black 
Forest.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this 
water  is  exported.  In  obstructions  of  the 
bowels,  husiiiorrhoids,  <  I  inclines  of  the  blad- 
der, ami  chronic  rheuu  at  ism,  it  is  said  to 
be  mohl  eflicncioiis,  as  well  as  iu  increasing 
the  activity  of  the  glandular  and  absorbent 
systems* 

The  predominant  iugredient  in  these 
springs  is  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  found 
in  nearly  the  same  proportions  in  all  four; 
they  coultiin  also  muriiite  of  sodn.  The 
spring  of  (•riosback  contains  the  least  of  it, 
but  has  the  InrgeM  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
iron.  In  the  waters  of  liippoldsuu  arc  found, 
besides  the  carbonate  of  lime,  enrbouate  of 
iron,  aud  also  sulphate  of  sodiiattd  sulphate 
of  lime.  The  lasl-uiiuied  places  arc  all  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  but  much  higher 
up  iu  the  duchy  than  Bailcn,  and  in  a  part 
of  the  country  that  is  not  much  less  fre- 
quented by  straiigers. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  Switzerland. 
Mineral  springs  are  found  in  this  country, 
and  are  much  frequented.  We  shall  only 
notice  the  two  principal  o  es,  vix.,  those  of 
St.  Mority  and  those  of  the  baths  of  Pfeflcrs. 
St.  Mokity  is  situated  in  the  Upper  Euga- 
dine,  iu  tho  (arisous,  ou  the  margin  of  a 
small  lake,  and  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  is  crowded  with  visitors, 
Swiss,  German,  and  Italian.    The  proper- 
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ties,  as  furnished  by  an  analysis  of  the 
spring,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Sen  wal  back,  Spa,  and  l*yrmont,aiulnrc  con- 
fidently reported,  liy  those  who  know  them, 
as  being  even  more  efficacious  thnii  their 
(•crmaii  rivals.  One  great  disadvantage  in 
the  place  is  the  want  of  tin  inn  for  the.  recep- 
tion of  invalids,  and  for  the  coin  Tort  of 
visitors  generally,  who  are  obliged  to  lodge 
in  private  dwellings.  The  source  is  about 
an  English  mile  from  the  village,  so  that  to 
drink  the  waters  the  patients  have  to  walk 
or  ride  that  distance,  and  have  to  put  up 
with  a  miserable  shed  as  the  oidy  protection 
from  (he  changes  of  weather,  which,  at  an 
I'levnlioti  of  1,000  feel,  mid  surrounded,  as 
the  place  is,  by  glaciers,  is  here  very  capri- 
cious and  searching  during  cveu  the  Bummer 
moid Iih.  It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  to 
foreigners  to  observe  the  bad  policy  of  the 
government  in  not  furnishing  the  necessary 
accommodation  in  a  place  which,  from  its 
natural  beauties  and  medicinal  attractions, 
might  become  one  of  the  most  frequented  in 
Europe. 

The  "  liaths  of  rfefler*,"  in  the  canton  of 
St.  fSti.i.,  arc,  perhaps,  (he  most  extraordi- 
nary in  (lie  world.     These  thermal  springs 
lake  their  source  in  a  gorge  of  the  impetuous 
Tarn  inn,  the  horrors  of  which,  says  a  modern 
author, "  defy  alike  the  power  of  imagiim- 
t  inn  and  the  pen  of  description/'    The  gorge 
is  so  deep,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  only 
penetrate  it  for  four  hours  during  the  day. 
The  spring  wits  known  as  enrly  as  the  year 
I03H,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
access  to  it,  was  soon  neglected,  and  at  last 
forgotten  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  was 
only  turned  to  account  after  its  second  dis- 
covery in  1240.     A  hunter,  as  it  is  stated, 
risking  his  neck  for  the  possession  of  a 
raven's  nest,  saw  the  vapour  oosing  from  the 
abyss,  and  made  known  this  discovery  for 
the  public  benefit     In  1420,  the  first  build- 
ing was  erected  for  the  reception  of  invalids. 
As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  pages  of  a 
medical  periodical  to  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  Uie  scenery,  f  shall  refrain  from  doing 
so,  but  recommend  the  reader  to  refer  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  pnmphtel  on  the  "  Hatha  of 
I'feRcrs,"  and  to   Dr.  Ileattic's  interesting 
and  beautiful  work  on  Switzerland.*    As 
what  I  have  to  say  on  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  these  baths  cannot  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ileattie,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  them, 
not   being   able  to   obtain    l>.\  Johnson's 
pamphlet  at  the  present  moment.  The  heal- 
ing proper! i en  which  nre  nsrrilxd  to  these 
wntrrsnre  numerous,  and  supported  on  the 
best  of  nil  nttthorit),  that  of  experience  ami 
I  he  succrsftive  testimony  of  twenty  gene- 
rations.   The  springs  are  occasional,  and 
appear  and  disappear  indefinitely,  according 

*  Dr.  Rvyteh  and  Dr.  Kachcr,  German  physician*, 
bare  wrhtru  worij  mi  these  baths. 


to  the  peculiarities  of  the  season.    In  sum- 
mer the  supply  varies  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  gallons  per  minute,  with  a  tem- 
perature, generally,  of  100  drg.  Fahrenheit, 
and  never  below  00  dcg.    In  the  baths  it  is 
uniformly  at  100  deg. ;  its  properties  are  not 
delected   by  colour,  taste,  or  smell.    The 
water  is  extremely  limpid,  leaves  no  deposit 
after  being  kept  for  years,  and  in  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  that  of  llala  Lake  in 
Wales,  which  is,  with  this  exception,  pro- 
bably the  lightest  in  Europe.  It  is  employed 
both  as  a  bath  and  as  a  beverage.    Those 
who  have  tasted  the  Ems  water  will  form  a 
pretty  correct  iiotion  of  that  of  I 'fellers.  As 
the  water  gushes  from  the  source,  n  faint 
smell  of  sulphur  is  sometimes  perceptible ; 
and  to  the  touch  it  is  soapy,  and  deposits 
on  the  rock  a  bright  yellow  clayey  sediment, 
(used  as  a  surgical  dressing,)  consisting  of 
various  earths  which  arc  common  to  mica- 
ceous mountains.    The  time  for  remaining 
in  the  bath  varies,  according  to   circum- 
stances, from  two  to  ten  hours ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  patients  who  resort  to 
Pfeflcrs  on  the  Saturday,  frequently  spend 
the  greater  portion  of  the  interval  between 
that  and  Monday  in  a  state  of  immersion. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  this  water  are, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution,  the  same  as 
in  most  other  mineral  springs,  literally  in 
homoeopathic  doses,  but  their  virtues  arc 
developed  in  numerous  cases  which,  reason- 
ing on  therapeutical  principles,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  explain.    The  diseases  in  which  the 
water  is  chiefly  employed  are  rheumatism, 
(the  chronic  form,  I  suppose,  for  in  acute 
rheumatism  such  remedies  are  more  likely 
to  do  harm  than  good,  at  least  Dr.  Johnson 
and  many  other  eminent  physicians  are  of 
this  opinion,)  glandular  and  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, and,  indeed,  in  many  other  diseases ; 
for  as  the  water  has  obtained  a  high  repu- 
tation for  its  efficacy  in  these  complaints,  it 
is  now  looked  on  as  a  panacea  in  the  whole 
range  of  therapeutics.   The  following  is  the 

most  recent  analysis  of  this  water : — 

(.rains. 

Muriate  of  magnesia 0.1G 

Muriate  of  soda 0.21 

Kcsiimus  sutalanco O.Ofl 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.02 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 0.57 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.S2 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0.87 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  savs  Dr.  Hcnt- 
tie,  tf  that  when  the  plague  of  1011  made 
such  terrible  ravages  in  the  country  thai 
whole  villages  were  depopulated,  and  c\cn 
dogs,  cats,  and  bird*  fell  dead  under  thr 
poisoned  atmosphere,  these  baths  served  an 
a  perfect  sanctuary  to  refugees,  with  whom 
they  were  crowded,  even  during  the  winter, 
and  who  never  betrayed  a  symptom  of  con- 
tagion." 

In  Savoy,  the  baths  at  Aix-LCs-BAinsand 
of  St.  G  esv  a  is,  demand  notice.    It  is  at  the 
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former  place  that  tlio  douchiug  system  is 
carried  on  in  such  perfection,  and  so  great 
a    celebrity    hai   Aix-les-Bains    obtained, 
that  persons  flock  to  it  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.    Five  or  six  physicians  reside  in 
this  small  town,  and  are  almost  exclusively 
engaged  i'1  taking  charge  of  tho  patients 
using  the  douche.    The  senior  physician  of 
the  establishment  is  n  very  agrccahle,  well- 
informed  matt,  and  has  gained  some  fame 
for  his  modo  of  treating  epilepsy.     From 
him  1  received  a  great  deal  of  information 
concerning  these  baths,  and  on  the  various 
modes  of  applying  the  douche,  for  being  a 
member  of  the  profession,  I  was  allowed  to 
witness  the  process,  both  as  performed  on 
the  male  and  the  female  patients.     The 
physicians  always  superintend  whilst  the 
patient  is  undergoing  the  operation,     fly 
the  douche  is  to  bo  understood  the  forcible 
impulsion  of  the  mineral  water  on  dillereut 
parts  of  the  body.    Many  kinds  of  allusion, 
as,  for  example,  the  "  douche  descendaute," 
the  "  douche  latlrale,"  and  the  "  douche 
ascendante,"  are  daily  employed  at  Aix-les- 
Bains.    The  direct  application  of  the  water 
is  employed  in  disorders  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  even  of  those  of  the  vagina  and 
the  rectum.    The  cflicacy  of  tho  doucho  is 
increased  by  friction,  which  nets  as  a  local 
stimulus,  often  of  a  very  powerful  descrip- 
tion, ns    nr.iiiife.Hled   by   tho   redness  ami 
pricking  seusation,  and,  often,  the  copious 
perspiration,   which    follow    its    use.     In 
each  douching  cell  two  copious  streams  are 
constantly  pouring ;  two  douchers,  or  dou- 
chettes,  direct  its  application,  and  continue 
a   brisk   friction  during  tho  process,  the 
patient  being   seated   in  the  bath,  which 
gradually  litis  us   the  operation  goes  on. 
The  two  thermal  springs  arise  at  about  300 
yards  from  each  other,  from  rocks  of  white 
compact  shaee  limestone.    The  upper  one, 
4ir  "  Source  dc  St.  Paul,'1  improperly  called 
the  "  alum  spring,"  gushes  from  tiie  rock 
beneath  an  antique  archway.  It  has  nearly 
the    same    temperature    as    the    lower  or 
"sulphur   spring,"   viz.,   about    117   deg. 
Fahrenheit,  but  in  rainy  seasons,  from  mix- 
ture with  the  surface,  or  cold  springs,  they 
are  lower,  being  reduced  to  1 1 1  deg.    The 
"  alum  spring,"  as  it  is  termed,  ulso  sup- 
plies  a  reservoir,  or  large  bath,  which  is 
used  for  douching  horses  that  have  lumbago, 
or  stiffness  of  the  joints.    The  water  of  the 
"  sulphur  spring"  is  nearly  tasteless,  emits 
the  odo:.rof  sulphur,  but  not  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  it  is  peculiarly  eligible  for  the 
operation  of  douching,  the  water  being  of 
the  requisite  temperature  as  it  comes  from 
the  rock.    The  season  of  tuking  the  douche 
is  from  the  middle  of  Juno  to  the  hitter  end 
of   September.      The    annual    number    of 
patirnis   varies  from   l,.r>00  to  -2,001);    the 
patients  seldom  remain    more  than   three 
weeks  at  a  time,  the  process  being  too 
severe  for  a  longer  period  without  inter- 


mission. Tho  whole  uxpenco  of  douching, 
including  the  porters  who  carry  you  home 
in  a  blanket,  is  oaly  one  franc  and  a  half, 
(fifteen  pence.)  There  is,  perhaps,  no  place 
in  Europe  where  douching  can  be  practised 
with  so  much  advantage  as  at  Aix-les-Bains. 
There  is  water  suflicient  to  douche  a  thou- 
sand persons  daily.  Apartments  exist, 
where  the  \nmr  are  douched  gratis.  Kach 
hath  or  cell  is  nu  nrched  vault,  about  12 
feet  long,  II  wide,  and  22  feot  high  from 
the  top  to  the  place  where  tho  patient  sits. 
The  use  of  the  douche  is  chiefly  indicated 
in  indurated  or  indolent  swellings,  in  partial 
anchylosis,  or  contractions  remaining  from 
dislocations;  in  stilTuess  and  rigidity  of  the 
joints,  resulting  from  rheumatism  or  gout; 
as  a  tonic  remedy  in  tho  debility  of  par- 
ticular muscles  arising  from  sprains  or 
over-exertion.  In  some  chronic  ami  cir- 
cumscribed cutaneous  eruptions,  the  allusion 
of  sulphurous  waters  in  this  form  ma) 
supersede  the  use  of  the  general  bath.* 
M.  Bouvoisin  gives,  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Turin,  the 
following  amdysis  of  the  water : — In  281bs. 
of  water  of  the  sulphur  spring  at  Aix-les- 
Hains — 

Groin*. 

Snlphato  of  soda II 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 10 

Sulphate  of  limn   II 

Muriate  of  magnesia    4 

Carbonate  of  lime 30} 

Iron 1 

Also  hepatic  gas,  with  a  small  portion  of 
carbouic  acid  gas,  about  one-third  of  tho 
volume  of  water. 

lu  tho  same  quantity  of  water  from  the 
spring    cnlled,    improperly,    the    u  Alum 

Spring : — 

Cnin«. 

Snlphato  of  soda li 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ft 

Sulphate  of  lime  IB 

Muriate  of  lime 4 

Carbonate  of  lime 32 

Iron 2 

Also  a  peculiar  kind  of  hepatic  gas,  com- 
bined sulphurous  acid  gas.t 

The"  Baths  of  Breda,"  in  theTAiiEKTAiSK, 
have  a  temperature  of  about  117  deg.  Fahren- 
heit. They  contain  snlphato  of  magnesia, 
muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  aud  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  a  small  qnanity  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  carbonate 
of  iron,  with  a  trace  of  alumina  and  silex. 
The  gaseous  products  are  carbonic  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  rock  from  which 
they  spring  is  talcous  slate,  very  soapy  to 
the  touch. 
Tho  lust  place  we  shall    notice,  for  it 


*  Villi?  Or  <»:mlnci-'.i  valiutlihi  Ufttuy  oit  mineral 
sunt  Uirrniiil  Kjiriii;r« 

t  A  tlcuikxl  account  of  Aix-le«-ll:iiiu  may  Im» 
found  in  Baxr»-ttU's  Travel*,— a  work  ftbonudiiitf 
with  information. 
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would  fill  volumes  to  describe,  in  a  very 
brief  manner,  all  the  mineral  and  thermal 
springs  of  the  continent,  will  be  the  baths  of 
St.  6  sn  v  ais,  situated  between  Sal  louche*  and 
the  far-famed  valley  of  Cliamouni,  in  a  deep 
ravine,  just  below  an  impetuous  cataract. 
The  waters  of  St.  Gervais  have  all  the  qua- 
lities of  those  of  Harrogate,  with  a  tempe- 
rature approaching  to  those  of  Hath.  They 
are,  therefore,  found  of  great  eflicacy  in 
many  cutaneous  diseases,  and  it  is  for  the 
cure  of  such  diseases  that  they  are  chiefly 
resorted  to.  The  spring  issues  from  the 
bottom  of  a  rock  composed  of  talcous  mica 
slate,  in  conjunction  with  limestone. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  (ho 
the  mm  I  springs  of  the  Alps,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Hakcwcll, 
the  celebrated  geologist, considers  that  these 
hot  springs  owe  their  temperature  to  subter- 
ranean fire,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most 
philosophers,  who  assert  that  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  operations  of  subterranean 
fire  in  the  Alps.  Mr.  11.  asserts  that  there 
is  one  circumstntice  in  which  these  thermal 
waters  agree,  viz.,  that  they  all  rise  near 
the  bottom  of  the  great  calcareous  forma- 
tion which  covers  the  northern  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  near  its  junction  with  the  mica,  or 
talc  slate,  which  covers  the  granite  ;  and 
that,  as  they  break  out  near  the  feet  of  the 
great  range  of  the  Alps,  and  extend  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  Simplon  to  the  confines 
of  France,  even  into  Danphiny,  in  nearly 
the  same  direction,  we  may  infer  that  these 
mountains  are  plnccd  over  or  near  to  one 
common  source  of  heat,  to  the  agency  of 
which  they  owe  their  high  temperature. 

A  few  words  on  the  action  of  mineral 
springs  ou  the  human  frame.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  effects  of  a  spring  are 
often  decidedly  the  reverse  of  what  we 
should  expect  from  its  known  chemical 
composition ;  sometimes  even,  as  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner  justly  remarks,  "  a  common  drinking 
spring  will  contain  more  mineral  matters, 
than  *  medicinal '  waters  of  great  reputa- 
tion ;  nay,  in  many  springs  of  very  great 
celebrity,  chemistry  has  been  able  to  detect 
so  few  active  ingredients,  that  several  per- 
sons have  attributed  their  virtues  solely  to 
the  great  purity  of  the  water."  Warmth, 
byeuabling  springs  to  hold  in  solution  a 
larger  quantity  of  active  ingredients,  odds 
to  their  activity  as  medicinal  agents.  The 
almost  inexplicable  effect  of  some  mineral 
springs  may  be  owing  to  certain  volatile 
ingredients,  which  are  incapable  of  being 
delected  by  the  most  delicate  analysis. 
Some  of  the  effect*  produced  may  be  owing 
not  merely  to  the  water  itself,  but  to  its 
elevated  temperature;  and  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  dilution  may  facilitate  the 
operation  of  matters  which  might  otherwise 
pass  little  changed  through  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  active  particles  are  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  sentient  mouths  of  the  capillary 
No.  077. 


absorbents,  and  carried  into  the  circulating 
mass;  for  in  what  other  way  con  the 
powerful  effects  of  many  chalybeate  springs 
be  explained  ?  The  strongest  of  these  does 
not  contain  more  than  live  grains  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron  in  a  gallon  of  water,  at 
least  I  have  Dr.  Gairdner's  authority  for 
this  statement.  The  quantity,  then,  of  this 
substance  carried  into  the  stomach,  by  a 
single  dose,  must  bo  extremely  small,  yet  a 
more  salutary  influence  is  thus  produced 
upon  the  system,  than  by  twenty  times  the 
dose  of  the  artific  ial  carbonate.  Dr.  Saunders, 
in  his  treatise  on  mineral  waters,  another 
valuable  work  on  the  subject,  supports  the 
idea  "  that  dilution  acts  by  presenting  a 
greater  surface  of  contact  for  the  active  in- 
gredients, upon  the  nerrouM  pnpiUsr*  of  the 
stomnch;"  this  may  co-operate  with  ab- 
sorption in  promoting  the  effects  of  minute 
particles  of  matter,  but  cannot  alone  satis- 
factorily explain  the  physiological  and 
therapeutical  effects  produced.  In  those 
springs  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  nervous  stimulation  accounts 
very  well  for  their  primary  exhiliraling 
powers  on  the  cerebral  system,  but  the 
subsequent  effects  arc  inexplicable,  unless 
we  take  into  consideration  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  and  circulating  systems.  Dr. 
Johnson  considers  thermal  waters  to  act  in 
three  principal  ways  on  the  human  machine, 
— 1st.,  through  the  medium  of  sensation  on  the 
nervous  system ;  2ndly,  through  the  agency 
of  temperature  ou  the  vascular  system ;  and, 
Urdly,  by  menus  of  their  chemical  contents 
ou  the  secretory  and  excretory  organs. 
Besides  the  effect  of  dilution  and  warmth 
in  promoting  the  medicinal  powers  of 
mineral  waters,  the  moral  influence  of  the 
circumstances  attending  their  exhibition 
on  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  The  change  of  scene  and  habits, 
alone,  are  calculated  to  effect  a  material 
improvement  in  cases  of  hypochondria, 
dyspepsia,  and  all  diseases  which  are  com* 
paratively  innocuous ;  but  it  would  be  going 
too  far  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle, 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  all  the  boasted 
cures  which  follow  visits  to  mineral  springs. 
It  is  true  that  Cullen,  and  many  other 
illustrious  persons,  have  given  sanction  to 
this  opinion,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  deny  the  benefits  which  experience 
has  now  fully  proved  to  be  attached  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  great  quantity  of  these 
mineral  waters.  In  alluding  to  the  opinions 
of  others  concerning  the  action  of  thermal 
springs,  1  might  have  stated  that  Baron 
Alibert  (a  good  authority  on  these  subjects), 
considers  all  hot  springs,  and  most  mineral 
springs,  to  be  physiologically  and  therapeu- 
tically stimulant;  and  that  the  degree  of 
excitation  which  they  are  capable  of  pro* 
ducing,  Is  proportionate  to  their  temperature. 
Had  not  the  subject  already  carried  me  to 
a  greater  length  than  I  at  first  anticipated, 
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Jsboujd  hero  tlf^ribc,  in  a  condensed  form, 
the  general  Hli'ects  of  the  different  clone*  of 
mineral  springs,*  suffice  it  now  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  there  are  six  different  classes 
of  mineral  springs — 1st,  Chalybeate  water*; 
oxide  of  iron,  characteristic.  2m|,  Sulpktt- 
rou*  water* ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cha- 
racteristic. $n\9  Acid  nlon*  water*;  carbonic 
acid gii*,rhtiructcriHf ie.  llh,  farting watim; 
sulphate*  of  soda,  or  inuguesju,  chttnic- 
teristic.  fitli,  $Saline  and  briny  water*;  inn- 
riutr  of  soda,  characteristic,  ttlh,  Alkaline 
water*;  cart  Minute  of  soda,  characteristic. 
Though  (he  observations,  which  I  have  now 
brought  to  a  close,  may  be  very  imperfect, 
they  still  present  a  mass  of  fact*,  which  may 
prove  to  be  interesting,  as  well  as  useful,  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  La  ncet.  Those 
who  have  not  leisure  to  wade  through  large 
volumes  on  the  subject,  may  perhaps  ad- 
vantageously devote  an  hour  to  the  perusal 
of  a  paper  of  this  kind. 

*•*  A  tabular  view  of  the  characters  of 
all  the  aprings  described,  will  next  week 
complete  this  paper. 


ACTION   OF  MERCURY. 
DR.  WILSON  PHILIP'S  PRACTICE. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tiir  Uncjkt. 

Sib  :— Having  lately  perused  a  work  writ- 
ten  by  Dr.  Philip  on  the  administration  of 
minute  doses  of  mercury,  I  am  obliged,  I 
shall  not  say  how  reluctantly,  to  differ  from 
so  high  an  authority  in  certain  respects.  My 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  Dr.  Philip's 
views,  together  with  some  further  remarks 
as  to  Uio  action  of  mercury  tuid  the  relntiou 
of  the  liver  to  abdominal  discn*ea,&c,  1  beg 
to  forward  for  publication  in  your  very  valu- 
able periodical. 

The  action  of  mercury  Dr.  Philip  slates 
to  be  twofold,  exciting  and  sedative.  We 
know  little,  however,  respecting  it,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  and  writteu,  except  the 
obvious  phenomena  which  result  from  it* 
exhibition,  viz.,  an  accelerated  pulse,  some 
constitutional  fever,  irritability,  excitement 
of  the  organs  of  secretion,  &c.  Whenever 
we  observe  any  effects  which  are  positively 
and  immediately  referable  to  flic  mercury, 
we  observe  the  above  effects,  more  or  less. 
Which  of  them  can  be  called  *edative  t 

I  can  well  conceive,  meantime,  how  the 
aedative  result,  which  Dr.  P.  considers  to  be 
the  effect,  of  a  certain  quantity,  or  a  course 

of  mercury,  may  be  accounted  for,  viz.,  1st 

According  to  a  general  law  of  excitants, 
which,  after  a  time,  lose  their  exciting 
power;  2nd— When  lost,  a  corresponding 
depression  results,  not,  however,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  tlic  mercury,  but  a  awsttlu- 


^m 


•  On  this  subject  vide  Dr.  Guinlner's  work. 


tional  depression,  naturally  resulting  from 
the  lack  of  a  wonted,  continued  (now  ex- 
hausted) stimulus.  If  Uiis  principle  be  true, 
it  follows  that  you  In  vain  seek  a  stimulant 
effect  by  continually  lessening  the  dose,  as 
Dr.  P.  directs,  in  order  to  correct  its  sedative 
effects;  and  if  he  would,  at  all  hazards, 
have  tht!  mercurial  stimulus  continued,  lm 
should  coal iutiiilly  increase the  dose.  This, 
of  course,  I  mention  us  an  inference,  not  its 
a  point  of  practice. 

Again,  Dr.  P.  lias  mentioned  the  eflicacy 
of  minute  doses  to  produce  even  ptyalism, 
when  large  ones  had  failed.  The  principle, 
however,  on  which  this  depends,  and  from 
which  I  hope  to  deduce  an  useful  practical 
modification  of  his  excellent  discovery,  he 
has  left  altogether  unexplained.  I  think 
that  it  can  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  well-known  property  of  certain  medicines 
to  accumulate,  and,  after  a  considerable 
period  of  incubation,  to  break  out  with  sud- 
den, and,  perhaps,  destructive  violence. 
Hence  I  should,  a  priori,  expect  that  unlook- 
ed-for and  violent  ptyalism  which  he  men- 
tions as  having  occurred  after  the  employ- 
ment of  minute  doses  in  some  of  his  patients. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  avoid  salivation, 
which  it  is  both  iujurions  and  difficult  to 
control,  1  would  put  the  following  case: — 
If,  after  administcripg  a  quantity  of  mercury, 
in  minute  doses,  we  see  no  visible  effects 
whatever,  nro  we  to  continue  Hie  *ame 
method  of  prescribing  the  medicine,  and  run 
the  risk  of  this  most  dangerous  effect  of 
accumulation  ?  Would  it  not  be  safer,  wheu 
the  stale  of  the  stomach  docs  not  contra- 
iudicate  the  practice,  to  seek  the  effect  of 
blue  pill,  or  calonicl,  by  a  combination  of 
tartar  of  antimony/  or,  when  this  would  be 
injudicious,  to  niuke  the  slightest  impression 
by  *?.  «.,  and  afterwards  administer  the 
mercury,  til  first  in  rather  full  doses,  and 
then  to  maintain  its  influence  by  minute 
quantities,  given  ml  libitum  ?  In  many  cases 
both  a.  moderate  veue section  nud  tartarixed 
antimony  may  be  compatible. 

This  mode,  wheu  judiciously  conducted,  I 
have  found,  both  in  hospital  and  private 
practice,  almost  invariably  to  succeed;  at 
least,  when  it  has  failed,  I  have  never  known 
minute  doses  to  succeed  afterwards.  Further, 
in  what  MMiNMcr  the  large  doses  were  employ- 
ed unsuccessfully,  previous  to  an  opposite 
result  of  the  minute  doses,  Dr.  P.  gives  us 
no  account 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  liver,  and  the 
frequency  of  its  implication  in  abdominal 
disease. 

Of  this  the  most  prominent,  I  may  say, 
the  solitary,  symptom,  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Philip,  is  pain,  on  |:ressure,  in  its  region. 
Hut  pain  on  pressure  in  a  certain  region, 
without  concomitant  symptoms,  taking  iulo 
account  the  variety  of  situation  of  the  vis- 
cera in  the  normal  and  abnormal  condition, 
and  their  changes  of  relative  position,  in 
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consequence  of  the  full  or  the  empty  state 
of  the  stomach,  I  have  always  considered  to 
be  a  vague  and  imperfect  basis  of  diaguosis. 
Anteriorly,  the  lower  snrfnee  of  the  liver  is 
in  contact  wifh  the  stomach,  when  Ihr  latter 
is  distended,  but,  when  collapsed,  with  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon.  This,  and  the 
almost  constant  mistake  of  gastroduodenitis 
for  hepatic  disease,  from  pnin  on  pressing 
the  right  hypochondriac  region,  induce  me 
to  believe  that  the  liver  is  frequently  taxed 
with  aberrations  which  should  l>e  set  to  the 
account  of  some  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
The  pain  might  further  arise  from  pleuro- 
dynia, or,  though  severely  complained  of, 
after  all,  might  only  be  imaginary,  ns  some 
invalids  complain  of  it  trhenerer  they  are 
pressed.  Again,  it  is  an  uuccrtain  sign, 
as  being  frequently  wanting  where  there  is 
real  disease,  e.g.,  in  ecrebrsil  complications. 
The  above  pathological  iniHlukcs  1  consider 
to  be  further  conGriiicd  by  the  successful  use 
of  such  medicines  as  are  principally  ad- 
dressed to  the  liver,  the  treatment  in  such 
cases  being  somewhat  allied,  but  in  cases  of 
doubt,  as  Dr.  Stokes  well  argues  in  the 
Enqf.  Prac.  Med.,  it  is  better  to  give  the 
patient  the  benefit  thereof,  and  treat  him  for 
gnstroduodenitis  before  we  have  recourse  to 
more  hazardous  modes  to  relieve  hepatic 
disease. 

But  it  may  be  enquired,  "If  the  liver  be 
not  so  universally  implicated,  how  do  you 
explain  the  almost  invariable  success  of 
mercury,  which  is  so  well  known  to  act  on 
that  viscus  ?  Why  should  the  liver  especially 
disengage  the  other  nbdominal  viscera  from 
disease?"  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  the 
following  deductions  from  its  structure  and 
functions.  Jts  parcnrhvma  is  principally 
composed  of  term  i  nut  ion  h,  or  convolutions, 
of  arteries  and  veins.  The  vena  porta?  is  an 
exception  to  other  venous  structures,  as 
regards  the  venous  current  being  from  trunk 
to  capillaries.  The  cellular  sheath  which 
accompanies  it  has  a  power  of  accommo- 
dating itself  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
traverses  it,  (see  Cloqiiet,)  and  whatever 
excites  the  hepatic  and  ahdontinul  circula- 
tion, removes  visceral  congest  ion  : — 

Istly.  On  hydrostatic  principles, — the  ag- 
•ggrcgate  of  ramuscles  of  the  vena  porta; 
being  greater  than  its  trunk  in  calibre,  and 
the  current  being  from  the  latter  to  the  for- 
mer. 

2ndly.  From  the  power  of  the  cellular 
sheath  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  increas- 
ed volume  of  the  venous  current. 

Srdly.  From  the  increased  secreting  power 
of  the  liver,  by  the  excitement  of  the  mercury 
acting  ns  an  intestinal  issue,  ami,  from  the 
same  stimulating  effect,  increased  intestinal 
absorption  in  addition,  to  its  general  effect  on 
the  skin. 

4thly.  In  the  formation  of  bile  by  elimi- 
nating the  carbon  of  intestinal  blood,  in 
forming  the  resin  of  the  bile,  which  latter, 


as  an  increased  exert. /entitioas  matter 
(which,  however,  may  be  -inverted  to  use 
as  a  natural  purge,  yet  sti  'be  a  foreign 
body,)  by  lessening  the  ifnjVvities  of  the 
abdominal  circulation  may  U1V9,  perhaps, 
relieve  the  inflammatory  process  Vh  jch  may, 
in  reality,  pertain  to  the  intestinal  I'ibc.'  In 
all  these  circumstances,  mercury,  though 
still  a  stimulant,  on  the  principles  of 
counter-irritatipn  and  derivation,  (the  latter 
being  favoured  by  the  structure  of  the  liver 
and  peculiarity  of  the  current  of  the  vena 
potae,)  may  counteract  and  relieve  the  abdo- 
minal or  other  inflammations,  very  er- 
roneously attributed  to  the  liver,  but  which, 
notwithstanding,  means  addressed  to  it  may 
have  the  power  to  con  Iron  I. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  should  the  happy  mean 
which  1  suggest  between  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Abcrncthy  and  that  of  Dr.  W  ilson  Phi- 
lip, as  to  the  mode  of  employing  mercury, 
bo  as  successfully  attested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  my  professional  brethren  as  it 
has  been  in  mine,  I  shall  feel'much  delighted. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Wilson  Edwards. 
9,  Lansdowne  Terrace, 
Cheltenham,  August  12, 1836. 


TREATMENT  OP  FRACTURED  BONES 
WITHOUT  SPLINJ8  OR  TIGHT  BANDAGING. 

Dr.  J ames  Ino lis,  of  Castle  Douglas,  fa 
a  letter  dated  August  9.  informs  us,  that 
since  the  transmission  of  his  communication 
in  July,  (for  which  we  were  unable  to  find 
a  place  in  our  columns  until  last  week), 
two  other  fractures  have  occurred  in  that 
neighbourhood,  under  the  hands  of  different 
surgeons,  both  of  which  have  been  treated 
without  splints,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

"  One  of  them,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  the 
other  day,  and  of  it  I  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation,  although  I  have  heard 
directly  from  both  the  surgeons  regarding 
each  case.    Th<*  case  which  1  saw  was  that 
of  John  Chisliolmc,  residing  at  Old  Abbey, 
near  Kirkcudbright.    The  thigh-bone  was 
fractured  at  about  the  upper  third,  on  the 
10th    of  June.    Mr.  Trotter,  surgeon,  at 
Amhcncnirn  attended  the  patient.    I  had 
spoken  to  him  regarding  the  new  mode  of 
treatment,  and  he  determined  to  follow  the 
plan  in  the  present  instance.    Anolher*sur- 
gcon,  from  Kirkcudbright,  was  soon  after 
also  in  attendance,  and  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  the  proceeding  arose  in  consequence. 
Mr.  Trotter,  however,  having  been  first  on 
the  spot,  carried  his  point,  and  took  all 
responsibility  on  himself,  whilst  the  other 
surgeon  declared  that  the  man's  leg  would 
be  crooked  and  useless  for  life,  if  splints 
were  not  used.    Cold  lotions  were  applied, 
and  the  limb  was  placed  in  an  easy  position 
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in  the  pillows,  m*  man  suffered  little  or 
no  pain.  On  tiri4th  day  from  the  receipt 
of  the  injury/*  sat  up,  supporting  his  leg 
with  his  ow, .  hands,  and  had  the  bed  pro- 

for 
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rly  mar/.     On  the  20th  day  he  sat  up 
r  two/vpthree  hours,  put  the  foot  to  the 


OIISKKVATIOMS  ON  THE 
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To  the  Editor  e/Tns  Lancet. 

r  Sib  : — Although  not  a  phrenologist,  yet 

ground^  and  walked  across  the  room  with  I  acknowledging   myself    indebted    to 
the  assistance  of  u  stilt ;  and  iu  exactly  uue   Hroussais  fur  the  publication  of  his  iuti 


month  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accideut, 
he  walked  six  miles,  and  in  a  week  there- 
after he  had  walked  to  Castle  Douglas, 
where  I  saw  him.    The  leg  was  then  as 
long  and  as  straight  as  the  other.    This, 
then,  is  another  case  of  a  speedy  consolida- 
tion, especially  when  we  consider  that  the 
patient  was  a  man  well  advanced  in  years. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  such  a  plan  of 
treatment  may  say  that  complete  union  had 
not  taken  place;  call  it  what  they  will,  it 
is  certain    that  consolidation,  Kiiflicicut  to 
enable  my  patient  on  tho  I »ltb  day,  and  Mr. 
Trotler'it  on  the  20th,  to  wove  the  fractured 
limb,  had  taken  place.    Each  day  after,  of 
course,  strengthened  the  union;  but  when 
In  my  case  I  said  *  that,  on  the  0th  day  tho 
lower  fracture  appeared  to  have  united,' 
and  that  on  the  12th  day  *  both  fractures 
were  united,'  I  was  certainly  justified,  as 
decidedly  was  Mr.  Radley,  iu  his  10th  case, 
where  he  says,   *  I  believe    the  quickest 
union  before  recorded  is  one  of  12  days  in  a 
child,  but  the  present  ense  exceed*  it  in 
rapidity ;  though  as  to  the  degree  of  union 
no    one  can   speak.'     The   period  which 
elapsed  in  this  (Mr.  R.'s)  case  '  was  only 
ten   days    from    the  accident,'   when  the 
patient  was  able  to  lie  '  out  for  three  or 
four  hours.'  (Lanckt,  p. 202.  Vol.  1. 1835-0.) 
And,  again,  iu  his  Gtii  case,  where  he  states 
that  '  on  the  10th  day  twioa  htul  taken  place, 
though  not  firmly.'    His  third  etiso  is,  per- 
haps, as  interesting  a  one  as  any  on  record. 
There  we  find,  that  from  neglect  to  follow 
his  salutary  advice,  all  the  evils  of  the 
tight   bandaging  and    splintering  system 
were  about  to  set  in;    that  when  others 
might  have  taken  away  a  quantity  of  blood 
to  reduce  the  febrile  excitement  (and  at  the 
same  time  his  strength),  he  reduced  the 
former  by  merely  gratefully    cooling  the 
fractured  limb,  whilst  the  strength  of  the 
patieut  was  unimpaired.    Mark  what  he 
states : — *  /  nereryet  bled  a  patient  with  u 
fractured  bone.'    This  is  said  respecting  SO 
years*  experience.    Yet,  in  spite  of  much 
unfavourable  interruption  of  the  cure,  we 
find  the  man  walking  up  and  down  by  a 
river's  side,  fishing,  on  exactly  that  day 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  accident. 
Well  might  Mr.  Radley  add,  '  llclicve  it  or 
not,  who  likes.'    This  is  the  best  mode  of 
treating  those  who  remain  sceptics,  or  who 
presume,  under  the  cloak  of  fictitious  names, 
to  call  in  question  the  statements  of  those 
who  would  scorn  the  veriest  approach  to 
falsity. 


»» 


M. 
interest- 
ing lectures,  1  may  possibly  find  excuse  in 
remarking  upon  some  of  his  statements, 
especially  such  as  are  not  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  consideration  for  or  against  the 
theory  of  Gall,  which,  of  course,  must  be 
judged  by  facts  and  not  by  dogmas. 

The  statements  to  which  I  allude  are 
those  concerning  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
mind  and  spirit,  as  given  iu  The  Lancet  of 
the  10th  of  July.  M.  Hroussais  sets  out 
by  asserting  Ihut  Pythagoras  taught  the 
existence  of  three  souls,  a  vegetative,  a 
sensitive,  ami  a  ratiounl ;  aud  lliat  Demo- 
eritus  sustained  the  same  opinion.  Now 
this  statement,  I  conceive,  involves  more 
than  one  contradiction;  for,  first,  neither 
Pythagoras  nor  Deinocritus  believed  this 
comparatively  modern  doctrine;  and,  se- 
condly, these  over-celebrated  philosophers 
entertained  absolutely  opposite  notions  of 
the  nature  of  soul.  The  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine (see  Or.  Met.f  Lib.  xv.  Fab.  1)  was, 
that  niiimnU  having  been  made  out  of  a 
fermenting  mass  of  mailer,  by  tho  Soul  of 
the  I'uiverse,  or  Supreme  Deity,  (numen 
euBemum)  received  a  vivifying  animal 
principle,  or  p*gehct  from  tho  Eternal  Soul : 
that  this  psyche  constituted  the  souls  of  ail 
living  creatures,  which  were,  consequently, 
in  so  fur,  eternal ;  that  a  period  of  union 
between  nu  earthly  body  and  this  spiritual 
essence,  constituted  animal  life ;  that  when 
the  earthly  died,  the  soul,  iucapable  of 
death,  and  yet  destined  solely  for  the  sphere 
of  earth,  was,  of  necessity,  compelled  to 
take  up  its  abode  iu  some  other  animal  body 
upon  earth,  and  this  fortuitously,  brute  or 
man.  For  as  facile  wax  will  yield  to  various 
impressions,  aud  yet  remain  the  same  wax  ; 
so  the  ne vcr-dy iug  soul  is  accommodated  to 
the  impressions  or  necessities  of  various 
bodies,  aud  is  yet  for  ever  the  same  soul. 

All  this,  iu  fact,  is  the  doctrine  of  tnctem- 
nsyraatM,  u  |H*rversion  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Chaldean  creeds;  whereas Democritus, on 
the  contrary,  asserted  that  individual  souls 
were  the  emanation  of  individual  bodies, 
varying  with  their  matter,  and  form  of 
matter,  brute  with  brute,  fish  with  fish,  man 
with  man,  &c;  that  soul  bore  the  same 
relation  to  matter  as  the  perfume  of  a  rose 
bears  to  the  flower,  or  as  light  and  heat 
hear  to  ignited  fuel;  so  that  as  the  smell  of 
a  rose  lives  by  the  bloom  of  matter,  and 
fades  with  its  decay,  so  the  soul  of  an  animal 
is  bom  with  its  birth,  and  dies  with  its 
destruction.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  what  op- 
posite notions  these  philosophers  entertain- 
ed ;  in  fact,  they  appear  only  to  have  agreed 
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la  believing  that  a  state  of  existence  for 
man,  beyond  (hit  earth,  was,  as  Ovid  writes 
it,  "  a  prophet's,  or  a  poet's  dream,  the 
priestcraft  of  a  lying  world." 

"Quid  styga,  quid  trnrhras,  quid  noinina 

vana  timetis  ? 
Matericro  v atiiui,  falsique  piacnla  mundi." 

In  thus  ft  I  hiding  to  the  doctrine  which 
both  rejected,  we  may  observe,  that  it  was 
the  most  decidedly  ancient  opinion  of  spirit, 
or  soul,  stated  in  express  terms,  ns  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Iliad.  Thus,  the  poem 
opens  with  the  declaration  of  "  the  deep 
resentment  of  Achilles  precipitating  the 
valiant  *piriU  of  heroic  men  down  to  the 
place  of  darkness ;  hut  thruwlre*  (that  is, 
their  mortal  frames)  it  made  the  dogs'  find 
vultures'  booty."  And,  again,  in  the  23rd 
.  book,  Achilles  having  failed  to  embrace  the 
ghost  of  I'atrocltts,  which  had  just  been 
reasoning  with  him,  say*, 

"  Ye  powers !  surely  then  in  Pluto's  house 
There  dwell  a  certain  npirit  and  a  thade, 
Hut  nought  of  AM/Waffcr" — (phrenc*9  the  sub- 
stantial organs  of  mind,  uii  earth.) 

Thus  it  ix  dedtteildc.  Hint  the  early 
Greeks  believed  man  to  Ix*  mnde.upof  three 
parts,  a  living  spirit  (or  sou!,)  a  spiritual 
body  (or  idol),  and  an  earthly  body  (or 
investing  frame),  with  its  organs  of  mind. 

Again,  M.  Rroussais  attributes  to  l'lnto 
the  doctrine  which  placed  the  passions  in  the 
different  viscera,— an  anachronism  of  no 
small  oxtcnt,  for,  full  000  years  before 
IMato,  David  show*  that  Hie  popuhr,  mid, 
consequently,  the  ancient,  opinion  of  his  clny 
was,  that  not  only  the  affections,  hut  even 
the  reasoning  power,  resided  in  the  heart 
and  kidneys,  the  latter  lieing  possibly  con- 
sidered,  from  very  ancient  time,  the  chief 
seat  of  vitality  and  passion;  but  the  heart 
the  seat  of  understanding,  as  seen  by  refe- 
rence to  the  oldest  of  all  authorities,  the 
Book  of  Job.  The  liver  is  also  spoken  of 
as  the  fountain  of  life  (Job  10,  IS,  and  Iliad 
lit,  508;)  indeed,  the  very  name,  kqwr,  shows 
the  anciently  acknowledged  importance  of 
the  organ,  the  name  being  derived  *epo  ettr. 
"  I  eliminate  the  spring  (of  life),  that  is,  the 
blood,"  whence  the  liver,  up  to  the  days  of 
Harvey,  was  considered  the  laboratory  of 
the  blood.  Again,  the  histories  of  all  the 
great  national  forms  of  sacrifice  and  di\  i- 
aatioo,  Babylonian,  Jewish,  Grecian,  and 
Roman,  all  show  that  the  supposition  of 
certain  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  being 
the  organs  of  affections,  sentiments,  and 
propensities,  is  a  doctrine  as  ancient  as  it 
once  was  universal;  and  which,  in  faet,hns 
become  so  venerable,  from  its  antiquity,  as 
to  be  embalmed,  c\cu  now,  in  popular 
language,  when  its  spirit,  after  various 
metempsychoses,  has  fled,  never  to  return. 

But  whatever  doubt  may  arise  as  to  the 
express  testimony  of  such  considerations,  we 


can  have  none  from  a  passage  of  Anacrcon, 
written  full  100  years  before  Plato's  day. 
A  direct  proof,  then,  that  the  liver  was  once 
considered  to  be  the  organ  of  amnliveneu,  Is 
this : — Cupid,  one  cold,  wet  night,  having 
introduced  himself  as  a  poor  little  boy,  who 
had  lost  his  way,  said  he  was  afraid  that 
the  nerve  of  his  bow  was  quite  spoiled  by 
the  rain,  and  presently  aiming  at  Anacrcon 
he  sent  a  dart  like  the  stiug  of  a  gad-fly  into 
his  very  liver  {mesonkepar  )9  and  then  chuck- 
led at  the  prospect  of  the  poet's  carJiac 
Sangs  (So  de  kardien  ponescii).  Here,  then, 
i  a  direct  localization  of  the  tender  passion, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  (though, 
whether  noticed  by  commentators  I  know 
not),  that  a  no  less  eminent  sensualist,  who 
ought,  by  experience,  to  have  learned  the 
corporeal  abode  of  love,  describes  the  young 
wanton  following  an  enticing  woman  "  till 
n  dart  strike  through  his  liver,"  (Pr»t>.  7, 
23,  J  which  quotation,  by  the  way,  may  be  a 
fair  set-off  against  Medea's  cerebellar  affec- 
tion, quoted  by  Gall,  and  noticed  by  M. 
Hronssnis. 

M.  liroussai*  notices,  also,  amidst  various 
others,  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  Galen. 
Whether  Aristotle  origimitcd  the  idea  of 
locating  mental  operations  in  the  ventricles, 
or  of  making  them  what  Locke  calls  "  the 
mind's  presence-room,"  J  am  not  prepared 
to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  /Etius,  who 
revived  the  doctrine  in  the  sixth  century, 
ascribed  it  to  the  Arabians,  whose  system  of 
phrenolog)  was,  that  imagination  possessed 
the  forehead,  and  memory  the  occiput 
(whence  n*  Hwtunritr  ),  while  reiisou  abided 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  brain  ;  and  this 
theory  they  upheld  by  very  plausible  argu- 
ments and  cases,  such  as  (in  the  words  of 
an  old  English  version),  "  the  fore  part  of 
the  head  receiving  a  wound,  the  phansie  is 
disturbed  and  impaired;  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  being  hurt,  proveth  detri- 
mental to  the  memory,  &c."  How  high  the 
controversy  ran,  as  to  whether  the  faculties 
resided  in  the  investing  membranes,  as  Ter- 
nelius  contended,  or  in  the  whole  substance 
of  the  brain,  or  in  any  one  part  of  it,  or  in 
many  parts,  may  be  seen,  at  some  length,  in 
Diemerbrock's  Anatomy  (11.  S,  ch.  s.  xxvi). 
As  to  Galen,  he  asserts  (not, as  M.  Brous- 
sai*  says,  three,  but)  two  kinds  of  spirits, 
animal  and  vital ;  the  vital,  be  says,  secret- 
ed from  animal  spirits,  are  poured  by  the 
arteries  into  the  ventricles,  and  into. the 
general  substance  of  the  brain.  The  two 
anterior  and  ventricles,  he  conceived,  irst 
prepared  the  animal  spirits  by  inspiration, 
expiration,  and  eftlation;  the  |>osterior  ven- 
tricle receives  the  animal  spirits  by  a  not- 
able passage,  whose  roof  is  called  k*m*riomt 
or  psalUxidcs ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
respiration,  the  ethmoid  bone  was  contrived 
as  well  as  to  purge  the  brain  of  its  excre- 
ments. The  construction  of  this  bone,  act- 
ing like  a  strainer  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
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eold  air  bursting  into  Clio  ventricles,  faci- 
litates the  ascent  of  vapours,  ami,  ou  par- 
ticular occasions,  the  descent  of  pituitary 
excrement!  Galen, moreover, conceived  that 
the  soul  was  enthroned  in  the  brain,  and 
that  man  was  originally  created  of  dust ;  in 
support  of  which  opinion  ho  quotes  Mown 
and  IMato— (see  fatal  on  the  uoe  of  purls  8, 
U,  II;  ot9  MnmMh  Tketitnm  fa/rii*. ) 

Having  prolonged  tliese  observations 
beyond  the  proposal  limits,  1  shall  make 
but  one  more  remark  on  the  subjects  of  the 
Lecture,  and  that  is,  that  M.  llroussais  can 
scarcely  expect  the  profession,  on  hks  bare 
assertion,  to  believe  that  Cuvicr  disapproved 
of  Gall's  theory  in  consequence  of  a  tyrant's 
frown,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  Report  to  the  Institute  on 
the  Memoir  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  especi- 
ally as  1*4  afterwards  maintained  his  publish- 
ed opinions,  when  M.  llroussais'*  supposed 
cause  of  theln  was  far,  and  for  ever,  remov- 
ed. I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R. 

Lichfield,  August  12th. 


BRS1JJ.T  Or  TIM  DKVICKS  UV  MKHSRS.  SMITH  ANI> 
BRKK,  ANJJ  TtlKIR  COADJUTORS. 

GENTLEMAN  ^ND  FARMER'S  TWO- 
PENNY MillMCM.  CMUl. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

.Sir: — Enclosed  is  the  Prospectus  of  u 
Medical  Club  which  has  been  established 
in  this  neighbourhood.  My  principal  object 
in  sending  it  to  you  is  to  furnish,  not  a 
"  supposed,"  but  a  real,  fact,  in  nuswer  to 
Mr.  liree's  opinion  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  system  of  Medical  Clubs  being  ex- 
tended to  Farmers.  You  will,  see,  by  the 
second  paragraph  in  the  handbill,  that  there 
is  a.  special  provision  for  Geutlemen  and 
Yeomen  being  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Club,  on  paying  an  increased  sub- 
scription. 

The  system  of  Medical  Clubs  has  not  been 
adopted  in  the  Taunton  Poor  Law  Union. 
I  believe  it  was  recommended  by  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner,  but  the  Cttardiniis  were 
disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  be  more  liberal 
to  the  Medical  Officers  thau  other  Guardians 
have  been  in  many  other  Unions,  aiid  the 
salaries  fixed  by  the  Board,  though  small, 
and  inadequate  as  a  remuneration  for  the  la- 
bour required,  are,  at  all  events,  not  worse 
than  the  former  system  of  payment. 

.The  surgeon  wnose  name  appears  in  the 
Prospectus,  is  not  one  of  the  Union  sur- 
geons, lie  is,  I  believe,  the  only  medical 
mail  who  has  anV  connection  with  the  Club, 
of  which,  indeed,  ho  is  consitlc  rWl  to  have 
been  the  projector,  although  he  only  pub- 
licly appears  as  the  Medical  Attendant  ap- 
pointed by  a  Committee. 


I  ho  ml  yon  this  document  without  any 
comments  of  my  own ; — you  may  make  what 
use  of  it  you  please.  I  have  no  wish  thai 
my  name  should  appear,  unless  you  think  it 
desirable.  You  can  withhold  it  or  not,  as 
you  think  proper.*  I  remain,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient sen  nut, 

II.  Ai.mirii,  Surgeon  to  the 
Taunton  mid  .Somerset  Hospital. 

Taunton,  Aug.  II,  1830. 

"MEDICAL   CLUB, 

M  CRKEOII  ST.  MICH  AFX. 

''It  was  determined  at  a  MEETING, 
held  at  the  HELL  INN,  CREECH  Su 
MICHAEL,  by  the  members  whose  names 
are  auuexed,  to  form  themselves  from  hence- 
forth into  a  regular  Society,  to  pay  their 
own  Medical  Attendant  during  any  future 
illness,  casualties,  &tc,  (Midwifery  except* 
ed),  at  the  rate  of  Six  Shillings  per  annum, 
for  each  subscriber,  which  will  include  his 
family  under  his  own  roof,  not  arrived  at 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  that  the  same  be 
|mid  by  quarterly  instalments  of  One  Shil- 
ling and  Six  pence;  and  auy  member  neglect- 
ing to  pay  his  quarterly  subscription  will  bo 
considered  to  liuve  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  Club,  uml  not  to  be  re-ndniiltcd  until 
lite  arrears  due  bo  |mimI  up;  nutl  that  I  ho 
funds  are  to  commence  with  a  quarter's  pay 
in  hand. 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  above  regula- 
tions strictly  apply  only  to  Mechanics, 
LalMMirers,  and  the  Second  Poor,  indepen- 
dent of  pnrocliiul  relief;  6«*fiENTLEMEN, 
YEOMEN,  AND  OTIlEJiS, joining  lfii» sin 
clrij,  WHOSE  MEANS  MAY  HE  DEEM- 
ED ADEQUATE  TO  PAY  AN  EXTRA 
PlUCE,  are  to  be  admilltd  as  MEMHEKS 
accordingly,  WITH  EVERY  HENEEIT 
ARISING  PIIOM  THIS  INSTITUTION, 
op  condition  of  their  so  paying  a  further 
charge,  which  is  to  be  arranged  by  the 
Medical  Attendant  and  Committee,  which 
shall  be  afterwards  formed  according  to  a 
just  scale,  taking  the  number  of  their  fami- 
lies, servauts,  &c,  into  consideration. 

"  And  we  forthwith  and  hereby  appoint 
Mr.  .lames  Dyer,  Surgeon,  &c,  of  Taun- 
ton, our  Medieul  Attendant,  and  that 
his  services  arc  to  commence  forthwith, 
upon  the  payment  of  a  quarter  iu  hand. 
And  should  any  complaint  arise  from  any 
member  as  regards  neglect,  or  non-attend- 
ance of  that  gentleman,  that  the  aforesaid 
committee  so  appointed  shnll  have  a  dele- 
gated power  of  inquiring  into  and  regulat- 
ing his  future  attendance. 


*  As  communication*  of  this  tluanriptjun  alwaya 
carry  mum  weight  whuu  Uiuy  nro  auipported  by  the 
Viamo  of  a  rtapoctabUi  author,  we  deem  it  uxpo* 
'diem  to  allow  the  name  of  Mr.  Alfosd  to  remain 
attached  to  his  letter.— Eu.  L. 


TROOP  1>ASSAGE-M0NEY  OP  SURGEONS. 
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"  Committee. 
«  Rev.  H.  Creswell,       William  Coles, 
Samuel  Ellis,  Esq.  Charles  Brass, 

Mr.  James  Brewer,        William  Brass, 
Mr.  B.  P.  Newton,         Mr.  George  llcrnc, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hurgc,        Mrs.  Klix.  Suvidge, 
William  Stevens,  Thomas  Slney, 

Thomas  Stevens,  John  Union,  (ami 

thirty-seven  other  persons  whoso  names  are 
not  preceded  by  the  title  of  '  Mr.'— En.  L.) 

"N.B.—  It  is  intended  that  this  Club 
shall  include  the  adjoining  parishes,  viz., 
West  Monkton,  Uuishton,  Thorne  Falcon, 
and  Stoke  St.  Mary. 

"  Persons  wishing  to  join  this  Society  crin 
ilo  so  by  milking  application  to  Mr. Timothy 
Wyhurn, Clerk,  of  Creech  St.  Miehnel. 

•«  A  Meeting  will  tako  place  on  Friday, 
August  5th,  al  the  Bell  Inn,  Creech,  at  Six 
o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

'<  July  28th,  1830. 

41  T.  Trood,  Printer,   Auctioneer,   &c, 
Taunton." 


suae  eons  i  pi  the 
MERCHANT  SERVICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tun.  Lancet. 

Si  a :— Last  year  I  took  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  treatment  of  surgeons 
employed  in  the  mere  limit  service.  Since 
that  period,  the  custom  alluded  to  him,  1  re- 
gret to  say,  gained  ground,  and  is  now  fast 
becoming  an  established  rule  of  proceeding. 

Government,  as  well  as  the  Honourable 
the  East  India  Company,  allow  15s.  per  head 
for  the  medical  charge  of  troops  to  and  from 
India,  which  sum  (or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it)  certain  ship-owners  are  in  the 
habit  of  transferring  to  their  own  pockets. 
On  a  former  occasion,  1  only  spoke  of  the 
matter  generally ;  I  now  beg  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  and  the  profession  to  a 
particular  instance,  which  has  very  recently 
come  under  my  notice,  the  giving  publicity 
to  which  will,  I  feel  assured,  have  more  ef- 
fect in  putting  down  the  fraud  than  a  thou- 
sand general  statements. 

The  "Java,"  a  ship  of  1400  tons  burden, 
sailed  a  few  days  ngo  for  India,  with  300 
troops  on  board.  The  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  allowances  for  the  medical 
chargo  of  this  large  body  of  men,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  its  avowed  purpose,  via.,  the 
remuneration  of  the  surgeon  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  troublesome  ami  rrHpoitHilde 
duties,  was  coolly  transfer™!  to  the  |NH*.kets 
of  Messrs.  Scott,  Fair  I  ie,  and  Co.,  the  owners 
of  the  ship. 

Now,  Messrs.  S.,  P.,  and  Co.  may^turn 
round  and  say,"  Most  true  it  is  that  we  have 
placed  the  surgeon's  allowances  to  the  cre- 
dit of  tke  ship,  but  we  hare  done  so  by  vir- 


tue of  an  agreement  to  that  effect  with  the 
the  surgeon  himself."  In  fcilaln  terms,  they 
have  token  an  unwarrantable  advantage  of, 
it  may  be,  the  infelicity  of  his  circumstances, 
and  ilhtdo  it  a  tine  qua  aoa,  before  appointing 
him  to  the  ship,  that  he  should  come  in  to 
these  most  disgraceful  terms.  Now,  it  so 
hiippcus  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
surgeon  of  the  Java.  1  am  even  ignorant  of 
the  gentleman's  name;  but  I  pledge  myself 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  fact,  and  I  dare  the 
parties  named  to  deuy  It.  This,  Sir,  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  that  could  be  given. 
In  point  of  fact,  certain  merchants,  in  mak- 
ing tenders  for  the  transport  of  troops,  regu- 
larly calculate  on  the  surgeon's  allowance, 
it  ml  are  thus  nble  to  tnnkif  tenders  exactly 
15*.  per  hcfttl  lower  than  their  brethren,  who 
would  scorn  to  enrich  themselves  by  such 
means.  I  am,  Sir,  with  sontimcnls  of  much 
regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Young  Surgeon. 
London,  July  18,1886. 

V  Our  correspondent  has  contidentially 
authenticated  his  communication,  adding, 
that  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  interested 
motiVe  in  taking  up  this  matter,  as  he  lias 
now  left  the  mercantile  service,  in  which  he 
had  been  employed  for  several  years.  "  The 
parties  injured,"  he  adds,  very  justly,  "are 
a  class  of  gentlemen  who  have  a  powerful 
claim  upon  the  sympathies  of  their  elder 
brethren.  They  are  the  junior  mcmlwrs  of 
the  profession,  engaged  in  encountering  the 
struggles  necessarily  attendant  on  their  first 
entrance  into  the  real  business  of  active  life, 
and  being  too  often  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  but  too  happy  to  yield 
to  the  hard  terms  of  their  employers,  who 
are  not  slow  to  take  this  advantage  of  their 
unhappy  situation." 


Coi.ciii.stkr  Union.— To  the  firfitor.— Sir: 
You  seem  surprised  at  the  sum  of  8s.  per 
annum  being  paid  by  single  persons  at 
Stroud,  for  "  Medical  Attendance  of  every 
kind."  If  you  look  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  "Labourers'  Sick  Club"  herewith  sent, 
you  will  find  that  the  surgeons  in  the  Col- 
chester Union  have  only  2s.  a  heart  for  the 
same  work.  I  understand  that  there  are 
bill  very  few  names  on  the  list  of  the  "  La- 
bourers' Sick  Club,"  most  of  the  labourer* 
here  preferring  to  pay  « their  own  doctor  s 
bills  in  case  of  sickness."  Your  obedient 
servant,  Awi-Hommu. 
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THE  LANCET, 


leads*,  Arfurrfey,  AmfuMIO,  1614. 

The  Medical  Witnesses  Bill,  we  rejoice 
to  slate,  has  at  length  become  an  Act  of 
the  1'arlianient  of  («rt*at  llrilain  and  Ireland, 
and  isnswyhaviiigoa  Wednesdayreceived  the 
Royal  Assent,  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
ami,  as  such,  it  will  afford  a  shield  to  medi- 
cal men  against  that  unjust  and  persecuting 
system  of  treatment,  of  which  they  have  so 
long  been  made  victims  by  non-medical 
coroners.  The  summoning  constable,  will 
be  no  longer  empowered  by  the  head  of  the 
Inquest  to  summon  a  medical  practitioner 
many  miles  from  his  home,  make  him  waste 
his  hours  In  waiting  for  a  negligent  officer, 
then  call  upon  him  to  give  unnecessary 
testimony,  and  ultimately  bestow  on  him,  in 
return  for  his  demand  to  be  remunerated  for 
his  labour  and  loss  of  time,  either  derision 
or  rebuke.  The  Act,  Iks  it  observed,  is  now 
in  operation ;  and  from  the  present  moment, 
therefore,  we  have  Just  grounds  for  stating, 
that  medical  practitioners  will  no  longer 
be  made  objects  of  persecution  and  sport  in 
the  coroner's  court.  From  lime  immemo- 
rial it  has  been  the  custom  to  summon,  at 
every  inquest,  some  medical  practitioner, 
without  sufficient  attention  being  at  first 
bestowed  on  the  facts  or  circumstances 
which  may  have  produced  the  death  of  the 
deceased  person.  Detweeu  the  consequen- 
ces of  falling  from  a  house-top,  or  into  a 
quarry,  the.  explosion  of  coal-damp,  or  of 
gun-powder,  (he  crushing  of  the  body,  or 
cutting  it  in  twain  by  the  wheel  of  a  wag- 
gon or  the  machinery  of  a  steam-engine, — 
between  these  events  and  cases  of  poison 
which  are  involved  in  mystery,  no  distinc- 
tion whatever  was  made.  In  all  such  cases, 
a  medical  man,  through  the  pernicious  acti- 
vity of  the  busy  constable,  or  from  the  care- 
lessness, the  absence  of  judgment,  or  the 
spitefuluess  of  the  coroner,  was,  to  his  great 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  time,  drugged 
before  the  M  Cruwner's 'quest."    In  future, 


i be  MMtliml  prot-tttitKter  will  scarcely  ever 
be  summoned  unless  he  Is  really  wanted. 
This  is  a  point  which  medical  practitioners 
should  themselves  explain  to  the  persons 
who  will  henceforth  have  to  pay  the  fees. 
Fit  all  rases  which  involve  doubtful  causes 
of  death,  the  parishes  end  the.  futilities  hre 
put  to  useless  expense,  and  juries  and  wit- 
nesses are  caused  unnecessary  trouble,  un- 
less efficient  medical  testimony  be  adduced. 
In  fuel,  the  whole  proceeding  must  partake 
more  of  the  character  of  a  serio-comic  farce 
than  of  a  well-conducted  judicial  ceremony, 
uidcss  medical  practitioners  attend  and  in- 
struct the  coroner  ami  jury  regarding  cir- 
cumstances of  which  they  were,  previously, 
totally  ignorant.  The  operation,  therefore, 
of  the  present  law  will  be,  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  competent  medical  witnesses, 
when  the  testimony  of  such  persons  is  abso- 
lutely  requisite,  and  to  secure  to  tboso  wiU 
ncsses,  in  all  cases,  some  remuneration— 
however  inadequate,  in  very  many  instances, 
it  may  be — for  that  nUcnduuec. 

The  disposition  did  not  exist  in  the  Le- 
gislature to  make  a  full  pecuniary  award 
for  the  tedious  analyses  which  post-mortem 
examinations  sometimes  entail  on  the  medi- 
cal witness.  If,  however,  the  fees  which 
are  to  be  obtained  under  this  Act  be  inade- 
quate on  some  occasions,  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  the  new  law  will  protect 
medical  practitioners  from  the  unnecessary 
attendances  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  subjected.  The  summonses  for  medi- 
cal witnesses  will  not  henceforth  be  wan- 
tonly and  tauntingly  issued. 

The  new  Act,  it  should  be  observed, 
leaves  all  other  mutters  connected  with  the 
coroner's  court  untouched.  It  is  not  a  law, 
as  many  have  supposed,  for  regulating  the 
general  proceedings  at  inquests,  but  ono 
which  affects  the  coroner  only,  in  relation 
to  the  duties  of  the  medical  witnesses,  and 
concerns,  as  witnesses,  only  members  of  the 
medical  profession. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  measure  since  it  was  printed  in  The 
Lancet  of  June  IS,  1830,  are  few  in  number, 


ITS  CLAUSES  AND  OPERATION. 
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and  quite  unimportant,  excepting  as  regards 
the  substitution,  in  clause  2,  of  tlic  words 
M  the  greater  number  of  jurymen,"  for  the 
words  "  any  six  of  the  jurymen."  This  al- 
teration is  a  decided  improvement,  the  words 
"  majority  of  the  jurymen "  hating  been 
objected  to  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
Lord  WiuancLiPFE,  who  kindly  undertook 
the  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  caused  them  to  be  introduced  while 
the  measure  was  in  the  latter  assembly. 
On  the  return  of  the  Hill  lo  the  Commons, 
no  opposition  was  offered  either  to  that  or 
to  another  amendment  or  two  of  the  Lords, 
each  being  adopted  nem,  con. 

Several  of  the  medical  officers  of  our 
public  hospitals  have  complained  of  the  con- 
struction and  tendency  of  clause  5.    They 
cannot  understand  why  the  physician   or 
surgeon  of  a  public  hospital,  whose  duty  it 
may  be  to  attend  a  patient  in  such  an  insti- 
tution, should  be  precluded  from  receiving 
a  fee  when  summoned  to  give  evidence  at 
an  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  the  deceased 
person.     So  far  as  the  present  generation 
of  medical  officers  in  our  public  institu- 
tions is  concerned,  this  law  might  almost 
be  said  to  inflict  upon  them  a  just  punish- 
ment for  their  past  neglect.    When  these 
persons  are  required  to  give  evidence  before 
coroners  at  inquests  held  in  hospitals,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  throw  ofl*  that  duty 
upon  the  office-buying  dressers,  upon  their 
house* pupils,  or  upon  other  equally  incom- 
petent parties;  and  the  race  of  non-me- 
dical coroners  are  upon  such  good  terms 
with  the  treasurers,  the  house  committees, 
and  the  medical  officers  of  those  establish- 
ments, that  they  continue  to  slur  over  this 
part  of  their  duty,  allowing  the  jury  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  incompetent 
persons,  having  first  of  all  left  the  beadle  to 
summon  whomsoever  he  may  think  fit,  the 
coroner  himself  partaking,  ns  the  rmvurd 
for  hissiipineness,of  the  good  cheer  which  is 
to  be  found  at  the  quarterly  and   aunual 
grand   dinners   of   the   institution.    In   a 
•*  Coroner's  Bill,"  this  is  one  of  the  nume- 
rous evils  which  should  be  obviated.    The 


evidence  which  is  generally  given  at  the 
inquests  held  in  our  hospitals,  is  a  disgrace 
not  only  to  the  system  of  management 
adopted  therein,  but  to  the  medical  juris* 
prudence  of  the  country. 

However,  the  exclusion  of  the  medical 
officers  of  our  public  medical  institutions, 
from  the  remtuurutwe  operation  of  the  new 
law,  so  far  as  an  attendance  is  enjoined  at 
inquests  on  tho  bodies  of  patients  whom 
they  have  treated  in  those  institutions,  must 
not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  punish* 
ment.    The  framer  of  the  clause  had  no 
such  unworthy  object  in  view.  Far  different 
motives  existed  for  the  introduction  of  this 
essential  prohibition.     The  source  of  the 
difficulty  which  had  to  be  overcome  by  this 
clause,  related  to  the  fund  out  of  which  the 
payments  were  to  be  made.    M'hen  leave 
was  obtained,  in  March  last,  to  introduce 
the  Bill,  it  was  proposed  by  the  mover  that 
the  fees  should  be  received   out  of  the 
county  rate.    The  proposition  was  warmly 
opposed  by  two  of  the  members  for  Kent, 
and  other  members  who  sat  on  their  side 
of  the  house.    On  finding  that  this  opposi- 
tion would  not  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the 
parties  offering  it  might,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  technical  forms,  successfully  resist 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  the  Parish  Fund 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  County,  and 
it  was  directed  that  the  coroner  should  add 
his  order  for  payment  to  overseers,  instead 
of  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county.    Hence 
arose  a  new  slnte  of  things,  with  reference 
to  the  medical  officers  of  our  hospitals  and 
other  public  medical    institutions,  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  placing  those 
gentlemen,  in  their  presence  at  inquests  on 
the  bodies  of  persons  whom  they  had  treated 
officially  in  those  establishments,  on  a  foot- 
ing with  practitioners  in  their  attendance  at 
inquests  held  on  the  bodies  of  private  ]ia- 
lieiils.    The  rnte-payrrs  of  parishes  cannot 
object  to  bear  their  share  of  all  ordinary 
burdens  and  cares  which  are  incident  to  the 
due  administration  of  justice  in  their  respec- 
tive districts ;  but  a  parish  having  within  it  a 
large  hospital  which  receives  sick  persons 
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from  twenty  surrounding  parishes,  might 
reasonably  object  to  incur  the  expense  which 
would  necessarily  arise  from  the  attendance 
of  the  medical  witnesses  of  such  a  hospital, 
at  inquests  held  on  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
were  in  no  respect  coiiuectcd  with  tho  pa- 
rish  in  which  tho  hospital  was  sit  natal.  In 
tho  LmuJom  //muuIh/,  for  instance,  a  grunt 
number  of  inquest*  are  held,  numerous  sub- 
jects of  accidents  being  taken  to  that  insti- 
tution from  the  East  and  West  India  Docks, 
and  other  distant  places.  What  would  be 
the  cost  to  tho  parish  of  Whitechapcl,  the 
site  of  the  hospital,  if  tho  medical  officers 
whoso  duly  it  might  bo  to  attcud  tho  paticul* 
were  to  receive  a  fee  for  attendance  in  every 
instance  which  might  occur  in  their  parti- 
cular locality  t  But  it  may  be  said, "  Why 
"should such  payments  operate  more  uu- 
"  justly  than  do  those  which  arc  made  to 
"  tho  coroner?"  Wo  umtwur,  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  that  ofiicer  is  paid 
by  the  overseers.  He  obtains  his  fees  from 
tho  treasurer  of  the  county,  lience,  calcri* 
puiitnu9  the  parish  which  contains  iu  it  a 
large  hospital,  pays  no  more  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  tho  coroner's  court,  than  do  tho 
other  parishes  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  two  sources,  then,  wheuco  the  fees  tiro 
drawn,  and  the  peculiarity  which  utteuds 
parishes  containing  public  medical  institu- 
tions, where  the  deaths  of  noii-pnrishioucrs 
frequently  happeu,  rendered  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary towards  the  success  of  the  measure, 
and  the  just  operation  of  the  law,  that  clause 
6  should  bo  framed  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Act.  If  such  difficulties  as  it  was  sought 
to  overcome  by  this  section  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  some  nearly  unobjectionable  pro- 
visions, it  would  be  impossible  to  succeed 
in  passing  any  measure  which  involved  the 
recognition  of  u  strictly  new  practice,  into  a 
law.  Although,  for  example,  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  this  Hill  in  the  tirst  week 
of  March,  it  was  uot  possible  to  convert  it 
into  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, — to  convert 
it  into  a  law, — until  the  middle  of  August, 
in  the  last  week  of  the  session.  Almost  in- 
numerable are  the  times  which  it  has  been 


entered  amongst  the  "Orders  of  the  Day'* 
for  its  various  "  readings,"  u  committees," 
and  reports ;"  and  tedious  and  perplexing 
have  been  the  occasions  on  which  each  suc- 
ceeding stage  has  been  postponed.  With- 
out tho  most  roiisfifNf  mid  vifilttnt  watching, 
the  Hill  could  not  have  become  a  law  ii* 
I  ho  present  sessiouuf  I'nrlinnuiiil,  and  with- 
out attention  to  the  little  objections,  not  «ft- 
friendlff  ones,  which  were  ever  springing  up 
around, — not  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but 
to  the  particular  details, — it  could  not  have 
been  carried  in  Parliament,  either  in  the 
present  or  iu  any  future  session.  The  diffi- 
culties of  such  iui  undertaking  may  be  best 
understood  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  now 
many  Bills  in  the  House  which  were  intro- 
duced at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  1855,— such  as  the  "  Public  Institutions 
«  Bill,"  the  "  Iuiis  and  Alehouses  Bill," the 
"  Prisoner's  Counsel  Hill,"  and  fifty  others* 
which  have  not  advanced  a  single  stage  in 
the  present  session  beyond  the  one  which 
they  had  nttaiued  in  the  last.  Throughout 
the  entire  session,  some  of  those  Bills  have 
not  made  the  slightest  advance  beyond  their 
first  step ;  and  not  once  huvo  their  promoters, 
with  their  most  enruest  und  unremitting  at- 
tention, been  nhle  to  conquer  thu  difliculties 
with  which  they  hnve  been  surrounded. 


The  Council  of  "The  University  of  Lon- 
don, after  a  pause,  which  must  have  acted 
as  instructive  and  admonitory  to  the  Profes- 
sors, have  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  and  tho  Senate,  and 
have  succeeded  in  jamming  Dr.  Shampey 
of  Edinburgh,  into  the  same  chair  with 
Mr.  It.  Quain.  We  are  deceived  if  the  seat 
will  long  sustain  the  pressure.  The  elec- 
tion has  been  an  unwise  proceeding  through- 
out, and  the  consequences  will  not  be  grati- 
fying to  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

We  understand  that  many  of  tho  Council 
declare  that  it  was  owing  to  tho  first  false 
step  in  advertising  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  as 
vacant,— ^by  which  announcement  one  class 
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of  candidates  was  incited  to  come  forward, 
find  another  class  induced  to  hold  back, — 
that  tiro  Chairs,  one  of  Anatomy  and  one  of 
Physiology,  have  not  been  established  on 
this  occasion,  and  that  Mr.  II.  Quain  has 
not  been  appointed  to  the  former,  and  Pro- 
fessor Grant  to  the  latter.  Well,  be  it  so. 
Other  false  steps  will  be  takeu  if  the  candi- 
dates are  to  pass  through  that  road  to  pre- 
ferment which  is  to  be  selected  by  the  Pro- 
fessors. 

Hnt  the  mkntai.  trial, — the  system  of 
t-oNcoiifls — of  <*)ftii'KTmoN, — is  that  mode  of 
election  to  he  prohibited  and  repudiated  by 
Ihc  new  institution  I  Aye,  thus  far,  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  their  instruments  in  the  Coun- 
cil, may  have  succeeded  in  their  endeavour 
to  keep  down  the  rising  genius — the  youth- 
ful mind — of  England.    If  wc  mistake  not, 
howctcr,  their  success  will  crc  long  l>c  re- 
stricted t»  the  confines  of  one  establishment.  In 
the  ucxt  Lancet  we  shall  make  an  appeal  to 
the  medical  practitioners  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  this  subject.     The  odious 
and  accursed  system  of  self-election,  whe- 
ther it  exist  in  nn  old  or  in  a  new  institu- 
tion— whether  it  l»e  supported  by  foes  or  by 
friends — shall  receive  no  support  in  the  co- 
lumns of  this  journal.   There  arc  some  lead- 
ing men  of  wealth,  great  political  intelli- 
gence, and  high  public  spirit,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  lend  their  aid  to  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  towards  founding  a 
system  in  which  genius  and  acquirements 
shall  receive  their  fair  reward,  and  whose 
disgust  at  what  has  recently  transpired  in 
44  The  Unit  entity  of  London,"  induces  them 
tn  declare  thnt  nothing  but  folly,  envy,  or 
intrigue,  could  have  deprived  the  students 
of  the  sen* ices  of  Professor  Grant  in  the 
Chair  of  Physiology.    Sincerely  do  wc  hope 
that  our  predictions  respeetiug  tho  recent 
election  mny  not  In*  fulfilled.    Our  admoni- 
tions hnve  been  offered  in  no  unfriendly  spi- 
rit to  the  University.    On  tho  contrary,  ar- 
dently do  wc  desire  that  it  mny  thrive  and 
prosper;  but  it  is  time  that  the  Council 
should  know,  that  as  they  think  proper  to 
sanction  a  system  of  self-election, — that  us 


they  have  rejected  a  plan  of  coinpetitioti  in 
their  internal  arrangements,  in  filling  the 
medical  chairs  of  the  establishment^  a  sys- 
tem of  external  competition  must  be  brought 
into  effectual  operation,  in  order  to  obviatb 
the  effect*  of  perpetuating  a  monopoly  which 
is  as  disgraceful  to  the  scientific  character 
of  this  nation,  as  it  is  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  superior  intellect. 


Aftkk  what  has  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
Tiik  Lancet  relative  to  the  self-supporting 
dispensary  humbugs,  medical  clubs,  and 
the  projects  of  the  Mr.  Brees  and  the  Mr. 
Devices  of  Stowmarket,  the  account  of  the 
scheme  which  has  been  set  in  motion  al 
Creech  St.  Michael,  in  Taunton,  Somerset, 
kindly  and  promptly  communicated  to  the 
profession  hy  Mr.  Alhirii  of  the  Taunton 
and  Somerset  Hospital,  will  be  read  probably 
with  feelings  partaking  more  of  pain  than 
astonishment.  Without  knowing  it,  Mr. 
Biire  was  a  Mr.  Device,  in  a  small  way  ; 
and  when  that  gentleman  declared  that  ho 
hud  not  yet  seen  any  practitioner  of  such  a 
description  at  Stow  mark  el,  he  was  disclaim- 
ing, in  point  of  fact,  his  own  brotherhood 
in  practice,  his  own  kindred  in  intention  and 
contrivance.  Without  the  intervention  of 
the  legislature,  we  fear  that  great  pecuniary 
suffering,  if  not  ruin,  will  quickly  overtakb 
the  medical  practitioners  of  this  country. 


Mr.  Mayo,  hy  offering  himself  for  tho 
vacant  chair  in  "  Tho  University  of  Lon- 
don," docs  not  appear  to  be  more  anxious 
to  quit  the  temple  of  bigotry  in  tho  Strand, 
than  arc  his  colleagues  desirous  that  his 
feelings  in  that  respect  should  be  promptly 
gratified.  It  appears  that  those  gentlemen 
have  written  to  their  migratory  professor, 
affectionately  requesting,  as  ho  is  uncom- 
fortable in  his  present  position,  that  he  will 
take  his  departure  from  tho  "  concern.*9 

A'ofa  bene.  It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Eaoy  is  in 
want  of  a  demonstrator. 
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A    OORRBSrONPENT    a*ks    U    whether    the 

«  council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  can 
44  take  cognisance  of  a  complaint  made  to 
•'  them  by  Mr.  Howihip,  that  Mr.  Petti- 
«  grew  took  from  him  five  hundred  guinea! 
«  for  an  appoiutment  to  the  office  of  surgeon 
«  to  the  Cknring  Cross  lltniUl,  the  repro- 
44  mentations  which  accompanied  Ihe  sale 
44  being  such  as  experience  afford*  Mr. 
44  Howship  reason  to  think  he  will  not 
44  realise.  Mr.  Pettioeew  is  a  member  of 
44  the  college,  and  Mr.  Huwsiur  n  member 
44  of  the  council.*' 

In  reply  to  the  question  wn  can  only 
observe,  that  the  council  certainly  might 
take  cognizance  of  such  a  disgraceful  tran- 
saction, if  it  had  really  been  perpetrated, 
but  that  body  has  no  power  whatever  to 
punish  either  the  seller  or  the  buyer  of  the 
office.  The  medical  profession  of  England 
has,  in  fact,  no  controlling  head. 


AN  ACT 

TO  PEOVIDE  FOE  THE 

ATTENDANCE  and  REMUNERATION 

or 

MEDICAL  WITNESSES   AT  CORONERS' 
INQUESTS. 

[Aug.  18th,  1836.] 

Summoning  of  Medical  Witnesses. 

I.  Wiieeeas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for 
the  attendance  of  Medical  M'itnesscs  at 
Coroners'  Inquests,  also  Remuneration  for 
snch  attendance,  and  for  the  performance  of 
Post-mortem  Examinations  at  such  Inquests : 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  from  and  aflcr  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  whenever  upon  the  summoning  or  hold- 
ing of  any  coroner's  inquest  it  shall  appear 
to  the  coroner  that  the  deceased  person  was 
attended  at  his  death,  or  during  his  last 
illness,  by  any  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioner,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  coro- 
ner to  issue  his  order,  in  the  form  marked 
(A)  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  unncxed,  for 
the  attendance  of  such  practitioucr  as  a  wit- 
ness at  such  inquest;  and  if  it  shall  appear 
to  the  coroner  that  the  deceased  person  wits 
not  attended  at  or  immediately  before  his 
death  by  any  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner, It  shall  bo  lawful  for  I  he  coroner  to 


issue  such  order  for  the  attendance  of  any 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  being 
at  the  time  in  actual  practice  in  or  near  the 
place  where  the  death  has  happened;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  coroner,  either  in 
his  order  for  the  attendance  of  the  medical 
witness,  or  at  any  time  between  the  issuing 
of  such  order  and  the  termination  of  the 
inquest,  to  direct  the  performance  of  a  post- 
mortem examination,  with  or  without  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or 
iutesliucs,  by  the  medical  witness  or  wit- 
nesses who  may  be  summoned  to  attend  at 
any  inquest ;  provided  that  if  any  person 
shall  state  upon  oath  before  the  coroner  that 
in  his  or  her  belief  the  death  of  the  deceased 
indh  iduul  was  caused  partly  or  entirely  by 
the  improper  or  negligent  treatment  of  any 
niedii'iil  practitioner  or  other  person,  such 
medical  practitioner  or  other  person  shall 
not  bo  allowed  to  perform  or  assist  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  deceased. 

Addititnml  Medial  Evidence  tf  the  first  be  me* 

mt  is/act  onf. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted, That  when- 
ever it  shall  appear  to  the  greater  number 
of  the  jurymen  sitting  at  any  coroner's  in- 
quest, that  the  cause  of  death  has  not  been 
satifacterily  explained  by  the  evidence  of 
(he  mediciil  practitioner  or  other  witness  or 
witnesses  who  may  be  examined  in  Ihe  first 
instance,  such  greuter  number  of  the  jury- 
men are  hereby  authorixed  and  empowered 
to  name  to  the  coroner,  in  writing,  any  other 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  or 
practitioners,  ami  to  require  the  coroner  to 
issue  his  order,  in  the  form  hrrein-before 
mentioned,  for  the  attendance  of  such  last- 
mentioned  mediciil  practitioner  or  practi- 
tioners ns  a  witness  or  witnesses,  ami  for 
the  performance  of  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, with  or  without  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  Ihe  stomnch  or  intestines,  whether 
such  un  examination  has  been  performed 
before  or  not ;  and  if  the  coroner,  having 
been  thereunto  required,  shall  refuse  to 
issue  such  order,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  anil  shall  be  punishable 
in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  were  a  mis- 
demeanor at  common  law. 

Fees  to  Medicul  Witnesses  and  Fundi  for  their 

Payment. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when 
any  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner 
has  attended  upon  any  coroner's  inquest  in 
obedience  to  any  such  order  as  aforesaid  of 
the  coroner,  the  said  practitioner  shall  for 
such  attendance  at  any  inquest  in  Great 
Britain  be  entitled  to  receive  such  remune- 
ration or  fee  as  is  mentioned  in  the  table 
marked  (B.)  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  an- 
nexed ;  and  for  any  inquest  held  in  Ireland, 
the  said  practitioner  shall  be  paid  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  laws  in  force  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
the  coroner  is  hereby  required  and  com* 
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manded  to  make,  according  to  the  form 
marked  (C.)  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  an- 
nexed, hit  order  for  the  payment  of  such 
remuneration  or  fee,  when  tho  inquest  shall 
be  held  in  Great  Britain,  and  audi  order 
may  be  addressed  and  directed  to  the 
churchwardens  and  OYcrseers  of  the  parish 
or  place  in  which  the  denth  has  happened ; 
and  such  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or 
any  one  of  them,  is  and  are  hereby  required 
and  commanded  to  pay  the  sum  of  money 
mentioned  in  such  order  of  the  coroner  to 
the  medical  witness  therein  mentioned,  out 
of  the  funds  collected  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  said  place. 

Fee  not  payublrfnrapost-morlcm  Examination 
instituted  without  Order  from  the  Coroner. 

IV.  Provided  nevertheless,  and  be  it 
further  enacted,  That  no  order  of  payment 
shall  be  given,  or  fee  or  remuneration  paid, 
to  any  medical  practitioner  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  post-mortem  examination  which 
may  be  instituted  without  the  previous 
directiou  of  the  coroner. 

Inquests  on  Bodies  of  Persons  dying  in  public 

Institutions. 

V.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  That  when  any  inquest  shall  be 
holden  on  the  body  of  any  person  who  has 
died  in  any  public  hospital  or  infirmary,  or 
in  any  building  or  place  belonging  thereto, 
or  used  for  the  reception  of  the  patients 
thereof,  or  who  has  died  in  any  comity  or 
other  lunatic  asylum,  or  in  any  public  infir- 
mary or  other  public,  medical  instil tilioti, 
whether  the  same  be  supported  by  endow- 
ments or  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  then 
and  in  such  case  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  entitle  the  medical 
officer  whose  duty  it  may  have  been  to 
attend  the  deceased  person  as  a  medical 
officer  of  such  institution  as  aforesaid  to  the 
fees  or  remuneration  herein  provided. 

Penalty  for  neglecting  to  attend. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
where  any  order  for  the  attendance  of  any 
medical  practitioner  as  aforesaid  shall  have 
been  personally  served  upon  such  practi- 
tioner, or  where  any  such  order  not  person- 
ally served  shall  have  been  received  by  any 
medical  practitioner  in  sufficient  time  for 
him  to  have  obeyed  such  order,  or  where 
any  such  order  has  been  served  at  the 
residence  of  any  medical  practitioner ;  and 
in  every  case  where  any  medical  practitioner 
has  not  obeyed  such  order,  he  shall  for  such 
neglect  or  disobedience  forfeit  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  sterling,  upon  complaint  thereof 
made  by  the  coroner  or  any  two  of  the  jury 
before  any  two  justices  having  jurisdiction 
In  the  parish  or  place  where  the  inquest 
under  which  the  order  issued  was  held,  or 
in  the  parish  where  such  medical  practitioner 
resides;  and  such  two  justices  are  hereby 
required,  upon  such  complaint,  to  proceed 


to  the  hearing  and  adjudication  of  such 
complaint,  and  if  such  medical  practitioner 
shall  not  show  to  the  said  justices  a  good 
and  sufficient  cause  for  not  having  obeyed 
such  order,  to  enforce  the  said  penalty  by 
distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods,  as 
they  are  empowered  to  proceed  by  an  act 
of  parliament  for  any  other  penalty  or  for- 
feiture. 

Act  not  to  extend  to  Scotland. 

VII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  Scotland. 


SCHEDULE  TO  WHICH  THIS  ACT    REFERS. 

(A.)  Form  of  Summons. 
Coroner's  inquest  at  ,  upon  the 

body  of 

By  virtue  of  this,  my  order,  as  coroner 
for  ,  you  are  required  to  appear  before 

me  and  the  Jury  at  .  on  the        day  of 

18      ,  at      o'Clock,  to  give  evidence 
touching  the  cause  of  death  of  ,  [and 

then  add,  when  the  witness  it  required  to  make 
or  assist  at  a  jtost-ntortem  examination,  and 
make  or  assist  in  making  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  body,  with  [or  without] 
an  analysis,  [as  the  case  man  be,]  and  report 
thereon  at  the  said  inquest. 

(Signed)        Coroner. 
To        ,  Surgeon,  [or  M.D.,  as  the  cage 
may  he  J 

(B.)  Table  of  Fees. 

1.  To  every  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 

titioner for  attending  to  give  evidence 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  at  any 
coroner's  iiiquesti  whereat  no  |u>st-mor- 
tcm  examination  has  been  made  by 
such  practitioner,  the  fee  or  remunera- 
tion shall  be  one  guinea. 

2.  For  the  making  of  a  post-mortem  exami- 

nation of  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
either  with  or  without  an  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, and  for  attending  to  give  evidence 
thereon,  the  fee  or  remuneration  shall 
be  two  guineas. 

(C.)  Coroner's  Order  for  the  payment  of  Me- 
dical Witnesses. 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  session  of  holden  in  the  in- 
tituled I,  the  coroner  of  or  for  , 
do  order  you,  the  overseers  of  the  parish  [or 
township,  as  the  cate  may  be],  to  pay  to 
the  sum  of  [one  guinea,  or  two  guineas,  as 
the  case  may  be],  being  the  fee  [or  fees]  due 
to  him  for  having  attended  as  a  medical 
witness  at  an  inquest  holden  before  me  thia 
day  of  ,  upon  the  body  of  , 
about  the  age  of  ,  who  was  found  dead 
at  ,  [or  other  particulars  or  description], 

and  at  which  said  inquest  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of 

(Signed)  Coroner. 

Witnessed  by  me  of 

To  the  Overseers,  &c.  6tc. 


y 
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CASKS  AND  CLINICAL  KKMAltkK  AT 


NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

RETIRE  PERITONITIS. 

John  Barnes  wu  admitted  July  list,  1830, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson.     He  has 
been  an  out-patient  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Carswell,  for  the  last   fortnight,  having 
suffered  under  the  symptom*  of   icterus, 
which  came  on  suddenly,  wilh  great  |»niii, 
in    the  right  hypochoudriuiu,  relieved  by 
pressure,  and  occurring  in  paroxysms.    He 
has  had  occasional  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen  ever  since.    Yesterday,  while 
at  work,  ho  was  seixed  with  violent  pain, 
round  tho  umbilicus  chiefly,  hut  also  ex- 
tending round  to  the  loins.    During  the 
night  he  vomited  slightly.    He  has  at  pre- 
sent great  pain  at  the  right  hypochondriuni, 
and  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  he 
cannot  bear  the  least  pressure  from  the  bed- 
clothes,   llowel*  have  been  regular,  there 
is  little  preternatural  heat,    great    thirst, 
tongue  covered  with  a  thick  and  glassy 
yellowish-white  mucus.    State  of  the  pulse 
not  taken  before  he  was  bled.    Mr.  Taylor 
ordered  venesection  to  vj.p  but  merely  pre- 
scribed an  anodyne,  as  it  was  visiting  day. 
Dr.  Elliotson  saw  him  in  the  afternoon, 
and  as  the  pain  was  not  relieved  by  the  bleed- 
ing, nor  was  syncope  iuduccd,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  bled  until  fainting  should  occur. 
Twenty-six  ounces  of  blood  were  taken,  and 
live  graius  of  calomel  were  ordered  to  be 
given  every  second  hour.    Pulse  after  the 
bleeding  00,  and  soft.    To  have  nothing 
but  toast-water. 

July  22.  Can  bear  pretty  firm  pressure 
without  pain;  less  thirst;  tongue  cleaner 
at  the  point  and  edges.  The  pain  in  the 
abdomen  was  removed  yesterday,  the  mo- 
ment syncope  was  induced,  but  it  returned 
afterwards.  The  pills  were  omitted  to-day 
at  noon,  ptyallsm  being  produced.  Blood 
cupped  and  bulled. 

23.  Quite  free  from  pain.  To  have  barley- 
water  to  drink.  He  went  on  improving,  up 
to  the  1st  of  August,  when,  being  quite  con- 
valescent, he  was  discharged  at  his  own 
request. 

OPERATION  for  carcinoma  op  the  lip. 
John  Onesin,  aged  67,  was  admitted  July 
24,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Liston.  Two  years 
ago  he  perceived  a  hard  tumour  on  the  lower 
lip,  in  the  situation  where  his  tobacco-pipe 
habitually  rested.  This  has  gradually  in- 
creased in  size,  and  now  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  lower  lip.  The  sur- 
face is  irregular,  and  the  lip  is  everted,  and 
double  its  usual  thickness.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  Mr.  Liston  removed  the  tumour 
in  the  operating  theatre.  He  passed  a  bis- 
toury through  the  part,  below  the  centre  of 
the  tumour,  and  cut,  in  a  circular  direction, 
outwards,  and  then,  by  a  similar  iucisiou  on 
the  opposite  side,  removed  the  diseased  part. 
The  great  breadth  of  the  disease  rendered  it 


impossible  to  cut  out  tho  part  in  tho  shape 
of  the  letter  V,  and  to  unite  the  opposite 
surfaces,  so  that  the  wound  was  left  to  heal 
by  granulation ;  water  dressiug  ordered. 

July  20.  Wound  looking  well,  and  begin- 
ning to  suppurate.    Can  retain  the  saliva. 

August  U.  Is  quite  well.  Kxccpting  by 
close  examination,  it  could  not  Iks  ascer- 
tained (hut  liny  disease  hud  etisled,  or  any 
operation  been  |»erforiiicd. 

In  making  some  remarks  on  this  case,  Mr. 
Liston  observed,  that  the  loug-coutiiiucd 
use  of  a  short  pipe  was  often  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  as  was  also  the  sharp  corner  of 
a  tooth,  or  any  other  continued  source  of  ir- 
ritation at  that  part.  U  leers  on  the  1  ips  were 
not  favourably  situated  for  healing,  the  con- 
tinued moisture  and  motion  of  the  parts, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  rendering 
them  exceedingly  liable  to  degenerate.    All 
ulcers  of  tho  lips  were  not,  however,  malig- 
nant; many  of  them  might  be  healed  by 
simple  means — the  abstraction  of  the  exciting 
cause — keeping  the  parts  at  rest  by  means 
of  a  bandage — and  the  employment  of  such 
dressings  as  the  character  of  the  sore  indi- 
cated.   Carcinomatous  sores  must  be  early 
attacked  ;  applications  of  the  chloride  of 
lime,  and  other  escharotics,  could  not  be 
trusted  to ;  the  lnife  was  the  only  thing  to 
be  depended  upon.    When  only  one-third  of 
the  lip  was  involved  in  the  disease,  and  the 
hardiiess  did  not  extend  beyond  that,  inci- 
sions might  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the 
parts  would  heal  by  the  first  intention,  and 
the  features  were  improved  rather  than  de- 
formed by  the  operation.     The  parts  cut 
away  resembled  the  letter  V,  the  angle  being 
towards  the  chin.    In  the  present  case,  as 
the  disease  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the 
lip,  he  could  not  operate  in  this  way,  but  he 
cut  out  the  diseased  mass,  wide  of  the  sur- 
rounding hardness,  leaving  the  space  to  be 
tilled  with  granulations.    Tho  part  was  to 
be  kept  steady,  and  the  suppurative  process 
encouraged  by  proper  applications.      By 
watching  this  case,  the  pupils  would  observe 
that  a  cure  would  result  without  inconveni- 
ence or  deformity. 

IIAMORRJIAC1A. — EFFECTS  OP  THE  8ECALE  CORr 


NUTUftl. 

,uged  42,  was  admitted 


Murgarct  11— 
July  22,  under  the  caro  of  Dr.  Ku.iotboN. 
She  is  married,  and  has  had  sixteen  children. 
Alwajs  enjoyed  good  health  until  about  18 
months  since,  whan  she  had  hysterics,  fol- 
lowing a  severe  labour,  from  which  she  has 
never  perfectly  recovered.  For  seven  months 
past  she  has  been  subject  to  hemorrhage 
from  the  vagina.  The  iirst  attack  occurred 
about  that  lime,  commencing  with  menstru- 
ation, which  occurred  naturally  for  the  Iirst 
week  ;  after  this  a  watery  fluid  continued  to 
be  discharged  at  intervals,  once  or  twice  a- 
day,  in  gushes,  perhaps  half  a  pint,  and  this 
was  followed  by  fleshy  masses  of  a  dark  co? 
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lour,  having  much  the  appearance  of  liver, 
the  discharge  of  which  was  attended  with 
pains  like  those  occurring  after  delivery. 
This  discharge  of  limpid  fluid  and  clots  has 
recurred  at  each  menstrual  period  since,  and 
usually  continues  about  a  fortnight,  or  rather 
more.  She  is  now  in  a  state  of  anemia.  The 
face  and  skin  generally  are  pale,  I  lie  scelortic 
coat  very  white,  and  the  tongue  quite  puic. 
She  feels  very  weak,  and  complains  very 
much  of  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  oppression 
of  the  chest,  but  there  is  no  external  tender- 
ness, add  she  can  take  a  full  inspiration. 
There  is  a  sensation  of  sinking  at  the  epi- 
gastrium, also  dyspnoea  on  exertion.  Pal- 
pitation excited  by  slight  causes;  subject  to 
listeria;  bowels  regular;  pulse  lMi,oud  ra- 
ther jerking;  a  rough  preternatural  sound 
heard  with  the  systole  of  the  heart,  to  the 
left  of  the  central  third  of  the  sternum.  No- 
thing morbid  discovered  on  examination  per 
vaginam. 

July  23.  A  scruple  of  the  scenic  cornu- 
tum  was  ordered  to  he  given  every  four 
hours,  and  a  scruple  of  the  tiucturc  of  the 
muriate  of  iron  three  times  a  day,  with  a 
view  of  relieving  the  anemia. 

25.  The dischnrgc,  which  returned  yester- 
day, was  checked  by  the  administration  of 
two  powders. 

26.  A  little  discharge  this  morning,  after 
a  fit  of  coughing;  there  was  no  discharge 
yesterday ;  the  settle  to  be  diminished  to 
fifteen-grain  do**s,  as  it  produces  sickness ; 
the  iron  to  be  increased  to  half-drachm  doses. 

August*).  No  clinch  urge  since  last  report ; 
in  every  way  relieved;  discharged  to-day, 
tH%  medicine  for  a  fortnight. 

AHNMCK. — VOMlTlNi;. — KIFKCTB  OF  CREO- 
SOTE. 

Phillis  Moseley,  aged  00,  was  admitted 
July  23rd,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson. 
Has  been  unwell  for  four  months  past ;  her 
Illness  commenced  with  sickness,  vomiting, 
and  a  constant  pricking  sensation  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body.  .She  has  had 
no  medical  advice.  These  symptoms  con- 
tinued at  intervals,  and  about  two  months 
ago  she  first  noticed  yellowness  of  the  eyes, 
and,  soon  after,  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.  The  appearance  of  the  jaundice  was 
not  preceded  by  any  other  symptoms  thau 
those  which  had  existed  for  some  time  pre- 
vious ;  via.,  vomiting,  and  the  tingling  sen- 
sation. From  her  own  statement,  she  ap- 
pears not  to  have  had  any  symptoms  of 
hepatitis  at  this  time. 

On  the  14th  instant  she  came  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Carswkll,  who  gave  her  two 
grains  of  calomel,  ami  three  of  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  every  night,  and  3ij 
of  castor  oil  every  morning;  and  ordered  a 
blister  to  the  epigastrium,  to  be  dressed 
with  savine  ointment.  She  has  received 
much  benefit  from  this  plan  of  treatment, 
the  yellowness  of  the  eye,  Ace,  having  been 


much  decreased.  Her  gums  are  a  little 
tender  from  the  mercury;  there  is  some 
tenderness  of  the  right  hypochondrium ;  she 
has  had  frequent  rigors  for  a  fortnight  past. 
Bowels  regular.  Before  she  came  to  Dr. 
CARsvfELLjher  motions  were  clay-coloured, 
their  colour  is  now  more  natural.  Tongue 
a  little  furred  and  dry.  Thirst;  pulse  mo- 
derate. Urine  high-coloured.  Face  yellow, 
and  the  superficial  vessels  enlarged  and 
reticulated,  as  they  are  usually  seen  in 
organic  abdominal  disease. 

July  24.  Cupped  in  the  right  side  to  ten 
ounces — low  diet. 

26.  The  pain  in  the  side  relieved,  there 
is  now  no  tenderness  of  the  hypochondrium, 
or  epigastrium.  Extremities  cold.  The 
sickness  and  vomiting  continue  at  intervals, 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  commenced 
four  months  ago,  without  any  abatement  of 
their  severity.  One  minim  of  creosote  was 
ordered  every  two  hours,  and  tea  grains  of 
the  compouud  extract  of  colocyntli  every 
night. 

20.  There  was  no  sickness  after  the  jtnt 
dose  of  the  creosote.    Skin  warm  and  moist. 

30.  Still  belter,  jaundice  decreasing.  Omit 
the  creosote. 

August  0.  There  has  been  no  sickness  or 
vomiting  since  the  creosote,  and  she  was  so 
well  on  the  Oth  as  to  be  discharged  cured. 

Dr.  Elliotson  in  lecturing  on  this  case, 
pointed  particularly  to  the  fact  of  the  long 
continued  vomiting  being  at  once  relieved 
by  the  creosote.  Many  persons  had  denied 
the  eflirary  of  this  medicine  in  cases  of 
vomiting  ;  but  he  considered  Unit  the  cases 
in  which  those  persons  had  employed  the 
medicine  were  not  proper  ones — that  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  stomach  was 
present— or  that  they  had  not  given  the 
medicine  long  enough,  for  in  some  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  give  large  doses,  and  con- 
tinue them  for  some  time.  It  had  been  said 
that  creosote  did  not  act  better  in  these 
cases  than  other  remedies  for  vomiting,  such 
as  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c,  but  his  experience 
gave  creosote  the  preference,  the  case 
above  was  one  of  the  most  striking  iustauccs 
of  it,  however,  he  had  ever  met  with,  the 
long  continuance  of  the  symptoms  being 
its  chief  peculiarity. 

Gout. — A  patient  was  lately  in  the  hos- 
pital, 60  years  of  age,  a  painter  and  glazier, 
of  temperate  habits,  who,  25  years  since, 
had  an  attack  of  gout,  and  had  never  ex- 
perienced another  until  the  present,  which 
came  on  a  fortnight  since,  and  is  now  sub- 
siding.  His  father  was  subject  to  gout. 
As  there  was  merely  weakness,  Dr.  Elliot- 
son ordered  him  a  tonic,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  became  well.  Dr.  Elliotson  mentioned 
that  he  had  met  with  a  case  in  which  gout 
had  attacked  a  gentleman  when  30  years  of 
age,  and  though  he  lived  to  the  age  of  77, 
he  had  no  recurrence  of  the  complaint. 
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EXTRACTION  OF  A  LIVE  CHILD, 

BY  Till  OFEIATION  OF  TUBNINO, 

AFTER  THE  MOTHER'S  DEATH. 


Mrs.  H.,  41  year*  of  age,  was  frequently 
•abject  to  accidents  depending  on  plethora. 
Her  first  seven  children  wore  born  without 
any  accident :  pregnant,  for  lite  eighth  time, 
In  18391;  she  lost  the  foetus  by  abortion. 
Towards  the  fourth  month  of  her  ninth  preg- 
nancy symptoms  of  congestion  towards  the 
head  set  in,  and  on  the  eighth  month  she 
began  to  complain  of  pain  about  the  sacrum, 
with  loss  of  motion  in  the  right  lower  exte- 
rn ity.  These  accidents  were  soon  joined  by 
pain  in  the  head  and  vertigo,  which  were  a 
little  relieved  by  general  bleeding.  On  the 
2jlb  of  April,  1834,  at  mid-day,  the  first 
pains  set  in,  and  the  membranes  gave  way 
at  about  to  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  the  mo- 
bility now  immediately  became  modified, 
and  evidently  weaker;  the  patient  complain- 
ed of  excessive  pressure  nbout  the  forehead, 
anxiety,  and  oppression.  These  accidents 
were  worse  on  the  following  day ;  the  face 
assumed  a  dark  red  colour.  On  the  20th, 
at  mid-day,  the  patient  barely  answered  any 
questions  put  to  her,  saying  merely  yes, 
when  asked  if  she  felt  any  pain,  and  point- 
ing to  the  head.  The  pulate  was  now  fall 
and  hard ;  venesection  was  hud  recourse  to, 
uudlti  ounces  of  blood  ex  traded  at  C  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Convulsive  motions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  extremities,  bow- 
ever,  soou  appeared,  aud  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  bleeding  the  woniau  expired. 
A  physician  called  in  on  the  spot,  found  the 
head  of  the  child  presenting,  but  too  high 
up  in  the  pelvis  for  the  application  of  the 
forceps.  He  immediately  introduced  his 
hand  into  the  uterus,  and,  iu  a  quarter  of  un 
hour  after  the  mother's  death,  and  twenty 
hours  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
extracted  a  male  infant,  in  an  apparent  state 
of  death.  The  ordinary  means  were  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  circulation  in  about  five 
minutes,  and  the  child,  which  was  full- 
grown  and  well -formed,  has  since  continued 
well.— Berlin  Med.  Zeit.,  July  Gilt,  No.  27. 


TO  CORRESPONDENT!*. 

R.f  Argus,  and  Croton  Tiglium,  next  week. 

Mr.  Smeikurst.--We  cannot  promise  to  in- 
sert the  description  until  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  it.  The  "  claim " 
would  certainly  in  no  way  be  prejudiced  by 
the  publication. 

It  would  be  useless  to  mention  the  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  EvanM  of  Cannurlhen,  except- 
ing as  grounds  for  proceeding  in  a  court  of 
law,  where,  we  presume,  none  of  the  cases 
are  likely  to  appear. 

Caution  to  Medical  Mrn. — A  corres- 
pondent informs  us  "  that  a  new  and  spe- 


cious system  of  swindling,  of  which  medical 
men  are  the  subjects,  has  lately  been  put 
in  practice  around  London.  A  man  in 
the  garb  of  a  gentleman,"  he  says,  "  called 
at  my  surgery,  some  few  miles  west  of  Lon- 
don, about  three  weeks  since,  apparently  in 
anxious  haste,  to  borrow  a  largc-sixed 
eathoter,  to  relieve  a  patieut  who  was  suf- 
fering under  reteulioii  of  uriur.  So  plausible 
was  his  manner,  mid  so  professional  his 
style,  that  I  at  once,  and  unsuspectingly, 
offered  him  my  case,  from  which  he  selected 
the  largest  instrument,  and  carried  it  off, 
never  to  return.  I  have  since  discovered 
that  the  same  person  made  many  calls  on 
the  same  day  on  my  professional  neigh- 
bours, many  of  whom  contributed  to  his 
stock  of  catheters." 

In  the  charter  which  is  about  to  be 
granted  for  constituting  au  university  in 
this  metropolis,  the  new  scat  of  teaming 
will  be  denominated  "  The  University  of 
London,"  and  the  parent  institution  in 
Gowcr  Street  will  be  called  "  University 
College." 

Crit:—  Kiug's  College  will  retain  its 
name,  and  each  new  chartered  school  or 
association  of  professors,  will,  as  it  arises, 
doubtless  take  rank  and  titleas  a  "  College." 
A  metropolis  of  such  wealth  nnd  spiri', 
cannot  fail  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to 
be  eurU'hed  with  mauy  noble  collegiate 
institutions  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters  and  science.  The  error  which  was 
committed  when  the  u  University  of  London" 
was  first  christened,  must  now  be  palpable  to 
those  who  have  pertinaciously  persisted,  in 
spite  of  warning  and  remonstrance,  up  to 
this  momeut,  in  defending  the  name  selected 
at  its  foundation.  The  second  baptism  was 
ever  obvious  iu  perspective. 

A  Young  Student. — Our  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions are  as  follows : — 1st,  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  circulation  is  totally  suspended  in 
any  of  the  arteries  of  a  patient  labouring 
uuder  cholera,  otherwise  the  consequences 
mentioned  by  onr  correspondent  would  un- 
avoidably take  place.  2nd,  The  absence  of 
pulsation  is  easily  cxpluiucd,  on  the  sup- 
position that  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
blood  than  the  normal  passes  through  the 
vessel.  Pulsation  is  nu  effect  of  elasticity 
in  a  tube  which  is  momentarily  over-dis- 
tended, and  not  an  active  quality,  as  many 
physiologists  of  this  country  still  suppose. 

Dr.  Jones  Qiu  in  has  been  appointed  an  ex- 
aminer in  the  New  Metropolitan  University. 

Mr.  J.  Bennent,  81,  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  is 
informed  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
will  receive  French  certificates,  if  duly  au- 
thenticated by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
The  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons  have  never 
arrived  at  this  degree  of  liberality,  but  a 
diploma,  just  as  reputable,  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  of  the  Scotch  surgical  colleges, 
which  admit  certificates  from  France. 
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LECTURES    ON    PHRENOLOGY, 

DELIVERED  IN  1830,        , 
IN  TUB  UNIVERSITY  OP  PARIS, 
By  M.  UROUSSAIS, 

PlOPIffOl  OP  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  IN  THE 
FACULTY  OP  MEDICINE. 

LECTURE  IX. 

Gentlemen  : — We  terminated  our  last  lec- 
ture with  a  consideration  of  the  orgnn 
which  presides  over  the  desire  of  acquiring, 
and  the  passion  of  possessing ;  particularly 
of  this  latter  organ,  for  acquisition  is  only 
one  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  satisfied. 
We  saw  how  this  tendency  existed  in 
animals  as  well  as  in  man ;  but  that  it  was 
subject  in  the  human  being  to  the  influence 
of  various  fnrultirs  of  which  animals  arc 
deprived,  and  this  is  the  great  secret  of  the 
difference  between  the  instincts  or  sentiments 
of  animals  and  those  of  man.  We  quoted 
the  magpie,  and  the  different  animals  which 
are  accustomed  to  store  up  objects  that  are 
unserviceable  for  food,  the  construction  of 
their  nests,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  spend 
more  time  upon  this  point.  We  are  evi- 
dently forced  to  admit  that  some  impulse  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  these  acts, — 
that  such  an  impulse  can  only  reside  in  the 
nervous  system,  and,  finally,  that  when  we 
discover  a  constant  coincidence  between  the 
development  of  a  portion  of  this  system,  and 
the  faculty, or  impulse,  we  hive  an  excellent 
reason  for  assigning  its  scat  to  the  brain. 

©.• — Constroctivbness. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  "  organ  of  con- 
structiveness"  of  Sfurzhbim,  the  organ  of 
"  mechanism,"  as  it  was  called  by  Gall. 
Phrenologists  differ  in  their  manner  of  con- 
sidering and  classing  this  organ ;  some,  for 


*  The  orgnn*  dlaeniwrd  twit  week  are  ervcrally 
numbered  ? ,  S, 9,  It.  On  the  phnmologiral  boat  in 
common  we,  neither  "Alimenthreac**''  (page  6*0), 
nor  "  l«ve  of  Life  "  (p.  090),  la  marked  by  a  number, 
hot  "  Seeretlrencaa ,r  (p.  09*)  ahoald  be  numbered 
7,  and  "  Acqaiaitivetieai  "  (p.  004)  should  be  num- 
bered s,  and  we  now  correct  the  arrangement  by 
attaching  to  "  Ceaetreeu>eoeaa "  the  number  9. 
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example,  regard  it  as  a  dependance  on  the 
intellectual  faculties,  not  as  a  simple  fa- 
culty. But  as  Sporziieim  and  Combe  range  it 
amongst  the  faculties,  although  they  assign 
to  it  a  different  use,  I  shall  follow  their  clas- 
sification. My  own  idea  is,  that  the  tendency 
and  aptitude  to  construct  are  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  I 
shall  return  to  this  point  when  we  come  to 
that  part  of  onr  subject  which  embraces  in- 
telligence. M.  Vi  Mont's  opinion  is  very 
similar  to  mine.  Gall  was  the  discoverer 
of  this  organ. 

Situation. — Its  seat  is  on  either  side,  at 
the  inferior  and  external  portions  of  the 
frontal  .bones,  above  the  spheno-temporal 
sutures ;  and  it  is  covered  by  the  expansion 
of  the  temporal  muscle.  People  object 
that  as  the  organ  is  concealed  under  a 
muscular  layer,  it  cannot  be  detected  ex- 
ternally. This  is  an  error ;  when  well  de- 
veloped it  throws  the  muscle  out.  We  do 
not  find  this  organ  in  animals  who  have  no 
occasion  to  construct,  such  as  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  etc.,  but  we  see  it,  on  the  contrary, 
very  large  in  the  castor,  the  fox,  and  all  con- 
structing animals,  raising  up  and  giving  a 
bulging  form  to  the  fibres  of  the  temporal 
muscle ;  we  must  take  care  to  make  deduc- 
tions for  the  muscle,  as,  under  other  circum- 
stances, we  take  into  account  the  frontal 
sinuses,  but  this  is  easily  done  when  we 
are  much  in  the  habit  of  examining  heads. 
The  latter  objection  is  one  of  the  thousand 
subtleties  which  people,  who  are  themselves 
unpractised  in  observation,  daily  bring  for- 
ward against  phrenology.  Combe  remarks, 
that  if  the  base  of  the  brain  be  narrow,  the 
organ  corresponding  to  thisfaculty  is  slightly 
thrown  into  relief  by  a  depression  which 
may  be  observed  between  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, it  enlarges  considerably  the  anterior 
part  of  the  temporal  region.  To  determine 
the  value  of  this  organ  with  precision,  we 
require  several  points  of  comparison,  be- 
cause it  is  seated  so  near  the  base  of  tho 
brain.  The  difficulty,  notwithstanding,  is  not 
very  great  Remember  that  it  lies  in  front  of 
the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  and  above  that 
of  a  choice  of  aliments,  which  you  already 
know :  behind  the  organ  of  tune,  and  im- 
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mediately  below  ideality.  It  is  completely 
covered  by  the  temporal  muscle,  but  you 
can  use  your  fingers,  and  should  the  muscle 
appear  more  than  ordinarily  thick,  you  may 
easily  appreciate  its  volume  by  requesting 
the  individual  to  make  it  contract. 

Direct  influents. — It  was  remarked,  that 
tho  portion  of  the  bruin  now  dcscrilMil  wa* 
largely  developed  in  persons  who  are  quick 
at  designing,  or  copyiug  forms,  at  producing 
symmetry,  &o.y  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
drawing,  &c.  1  fence  the  natural  conclusion 
that  it  contributed  in  some  way  or  other  to 
this  kind  of  operations. 

Applic€twm  and  ComhinmtbmM. — The  doc- 
trine just  laid  down  has  given  rise  to  much 
pleasantry ;  but  what  is  tho  value  of  a  witty 
sarcasm   compared  with   a  well -observed 
fact?  We  might  content  ourselves  with  this 
remark.  Some  persons  thinking  themselves 
excessively  clever,  have  asked, w hut  relation 
can  wo  trace  between  the  architect  of  St. 
Peter's,  or  the  Pantheon,  and  the   little 
milliner  who  turns  out  a  becoming  cap ;  or 
the  artist,  who,  as  Boilean  expresses  him- 
self,  "  builds  up  the  gallant  edifice  of  a 
lady's  wig r  What  relation  say  yon  ?  Why, 
a  great  deal.  The  same  cause  produces,  every 
day,  results  very  different;  our  opponents 
would  lav  every  thing  to  the  account  of  the 
miud;  why  then  do  they  not  equally  ridicule 
the  mind,  which  eq mil ly  produces  the  archi- 
tect and  the  barber,  which  touches  one  man 
to  make  a  statue,  another  a  doll,  to  produce 
a  treatise  on  morality,  or  a  pun  t    Besides, 
the  phrenologists  show  that  this  organ  does 
not  act  alone  iu  constructing ;  it  is  aided  by 
other  faculties,  sometimes  giving  it  ono  di- 
rection, sometimes  another.  Its  object  must, 
therefore,  be  more  or  less  elevated  uud  uoblc, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  the  foun- 
dation always  remains  the  same.    People 
formerly  maintained,  that  the  faculty  of  con- 
structiveness  consisted  simply  in  manual 
address:  this  is  an  error;   it  is  the  head 
which  conducts   the  hand  of  man,  as  it 
directs  the  beak  or  claw  of  a  bird  in  the 
construction  of  its  nest.  You  see  birds  w  hoso 
inferior  organs  are  exactly  similar,  construct 
nests  which  differ  widely  from  one  another 
in  design.    You  may  also  see  persons  with- 
out hands  who  execute  pieces  of  music,  nnd 
diflicult  workmanship,  with  nothing  but  a 
stump.   fue9e  facta  are  so  well  known  that 
we  are  almost  ashamed  to  mention  them ; 
they  evidently  prove  to  what  organic  cause 
they  should  be  referred. 

This  faculty,  then,  is  applicable  to  con- 
struction iu  general,  and  drawing,  but  as 
it  is  often  combined  with  other  faculties, 
you  can  easily  conceive  how  an  individual 
possessed  with  tho  love  of  warfare  uud 
arms,  will  construct  principally  instruments 
of  war;  how  the  man  endowed  with  reli- 
gious sentiments,  will  chiefly  think  of  ap- 
plying his  mechanical  skill  to  the  ornaments 
of  churches,  6tc,  and  so  on.    With  an  or- 


dinary education,  as  well  as  with  a  distla- 

f;uished  one,  the  organ  will  invariably  apply 
tself  to  its  primary  destination,  but,  at  all 
events,  must  have  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  development  when  the  artist  raises  him- 
self  above  mediocrity.  Thus,  a  sculptor  can 
never  acquire  a  high  reputatiou  iu  his  art? 
unit***  his  organ  of  const  met  iveness  be 
largo ;  wc  may  nay  the  sumo  of  tho  architect, 
&c.  If  the  sculptor  or  architect  should  at 
the  same  time  possess  u  largo  share  of  ima- 
gination anil  the  elevated  sentiuieuts,  their 
works  will  bear  the  stamp  of  those  faculties, 
and  become  ckefi-d'ctuvrt* ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  sentiments  are  of  an  inferior 
order,  the  same  artists  will  merely  produce 
neat  ornaments  for  a  theatre,  a  drawing- 
room,  &c,  but  the  foundation  is  still  to 
bo  seen,  viz.,  construction,  arrangement, 
symmetry. 

Anlagumnia  nnd  A*xil'wrie». — This  organ 
has  uo  antagonist  properly  so  called ;  but 
it  is  aided  by  several  other  organs.  These 
are  the  sentiments  of  order,  of  harmony,  of 
space,  form,  and  locality.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  intellectual  faculties, 
with  the  organ  of  tune  and  music,  for  it  has 
been  remarked,  thnt  no  musician  is  perfect 
uuless  he  touches  his  instrument  in  a  supe- 
riormanner.  Now,  the  talent  of  playing  weil 
on  an  instrument  has  been  referred  by 
Si'UK/iiKiM  to  this  organ.  The  art  of  em- 
broidering, in  a  word,  all  manual  works 
have  also  been  attributed  to  it.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  affirm  that  all  this  is  perfectly 
exact,  and  that  the  science  must  remain 
confined  to  the  point  at  which  it  has  arrived 
under  the  guidance  of  the  authors  I  have 
named ;  however,  1  lay  before  you  valuable 
data  for  reflection.  I  think  many  orgnus  will 
admit  of  further  subdivision,  but  this  will 
require  long  and  careful  observation;  it 
seems  to  me,  however,  well  established, 
that  the  organ  we  now  speak  of  is  funda- 
mentally an  organ  of  construction,  of  mo- 
difying the  objects  we  find  in  the  external 
world,  for  the  interest  of  the  individual 
man  or  animal,  for  his  use  or  his  pleasure. 
None  cau  deny  thut  this  exists  iu  nature; 
it  cannot  exist  alone;  it  must  be  connected 
with  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system, 
mid  wc  arc  led  by  observation  to  select  the 
cerebral  portion  already  pointed  out  to  you. 

Animal*. — You  can  understand  how  this 
organ  in  animals  cannot  be  so  extensively 
applied  as  in  man,  for  it  is  exempt  from 
various  influences  peculiar  to  the  human 
subject.  Hence,  in  animals  we  always 
observe  a  direction  of  the  organ  which  re- 
mains constantly  the  samo  in  the  same  spe- 
cies ;  iu  oue  it  constructs  nests,  and  these 
nests,  again,  vary  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent species ;  they  are  constructed  with 
more  or  less  art,  and  placed  in  different 
situations,  for  this  organ  is  often  associated 
with  that  of  locality.  Thus,  some  birds 
construct  their  nests  in  walls ;  the  swallow 
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builds  his  in  the  angle  of  a  house-roof,  or 
window ;  some  build  tliem  on  the  ground, 
others  on  the  very  highest  tree-branch  they 
cnn  find.  Phrenology  cannot  pretend  to 
penetrate  the  peculiar  cause  of  all  these 
phenomena ;  but  why  dispute  the  observa- 
tions \rc  have  made,  viz.,  that  these  various 
constructions  bear  a  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  part  of  the  brain  we  have  just 
pointed  out  to  you. 

Amongst  quadrupeds,  M.  Vimont  has  re- 
marked a  great  difference  between  those 
which  construct  and  those  which  do  not.  We 
never  find  the  organ  in  the  latter.    In  ani- 
mals which  construct,  it  forms  a  prominence 
at  the  autero-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone,  and  correspond  in  £  part  of  the  frontal. 
This,  you  sec,  is  the  same  as  what  we  find 
in  man:  there  is  no  possible  doubt  upon 
this  point.    The  organ  U  placed  in  exactly 
the  same  region  of  the  brain  in  man  and 
animals,  a  fact  showing  how  regular  nature 
is  in  the  execution  of  her   designs.    The 
animals  who  construct  subterraneous  dwel- 
lings arc  the  fox,  beaver,  weasel,  and  pole- 
cat.    Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  com- 
pare those  animals  with  such  as  do  not 
construe!,  hut  merely  roller!  a  little  straw, 
or  oilier  soft  material,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
bed,  as  with  most  herbivorous  animals  who 
never  construct  at  all.    I  cannot  conceive 
with  what  kind  of  arguments  these  facts 
can  be  attacked ;  flat  denial  says  nothing, 
and  abuse  still  less,  if  possible.    When'a 
man  like  M.  Vimont  has  spent  a  part  of  his 
fortune,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  an 
active  life,  in  comparing  together  the  heads 
of  vnrimiH  uninmls,  our  adversaries  at  least 
ought  lo  i\\}  the  same,  and  produce  a  work 
like  his,  supported  by  facts  as  numerous. 
I  hen,  indeed,  they  would  be  excusable  for 
passing  judgment   oil    the    question,  and 
making  their  auditory  laugh,  if  they  chose 
to  use  the  professional  chair  as  a  covering 
for  their  jokes.*    This  organ  is  found  in 
birds,  in  the  swallow,  the  loriot,  gold-finch, 
tom-tit,  always  in  the  same  point,  or  nearly 
so;  this  latter  ijunlilicatioit  is  necessary,  for 
the  varied  direction  of  the  Immics  of  the  face 
or  head  necessarily  produces  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  distribution  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions.    It  is  absent  in  the  household 
birds  which  do  not  construct,  as  the  turkey, 
hen,  &c,  and  particularly  in  the  cuckoo, 
which  never  builds  a  nest.    In  animals  you 
will  find   it  on  the  sidcB  of  the  temple, 
behind  the  angles  of  the  orbit. 

Example*. — H  now  remains  to  show  you 
some  examples  of  this  organ.  Unfortunately 
I  cnn  only  do  so  in  man,  for  I  was  unable 
to  procure  a  collection  of  the  skulls  of  ani- 
mals. Here  is  the  mask  of  the  head  of  M. 
Brunel,  the  engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel ; 
trehave  only  his  mask,  for  many  people  do 

*  M.  UrotMNiM  •lludod  to  ProfeMor  Rmard,  who 
attacked  phrenology  la  » long  pliillipplc  from  hi* 
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not  feel  the  necessity  of  taking  the  whole 
head ;  however,  you  see  that  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  forehead  form  a  ronnded  and 
prominent  elevation,   a   little    above    the 
orbital  angles;  this  proves  that  the  space 
which  wo  uow  point  out  is  occupied  by  a 
large  organ  of  construct  iveness.    Here  is 
the  cast  of  a  person  named  Carner,  who, 
though  a  child,  was  extremely  clever  in  the 
art   of  constructing;    the   region  is  here 
equally  developed.    This  is  the  head  of  a 
milliner  at  Vienna,  mentioned  by  Gall,  in 
whom  the  organ  is  excessively  large.   Look 
at  the  head  of  Careme.    Careme  was  a 
cook  of  the  highest  order ;  he  was  not  only 
skilful  in  preparing  his  dishes,  but  possessed 
also  a  species  of  genius  for  design  and  dis- 
position; he  laid    out   a  table   with  the 
greatest  symmetry  and  elegance.    You  see 
how  the  organ  of  constructiveness  is  pro- 
minent.   This  cast,  commonly  regarded  as 
a  model  of  Raphael's  head,  also  exhibits 
large  constructiveness,  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently authentic.    Another  talent,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  enumerated,  has  been 
referred  to  this  faculty,    (jall  first  pointed 
out  its  connection  with  mechauics.    Now, 
this   latter  nrt  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  locksmiths;  and  hence  we  find 
a  numerous  class  of  thieves  who  arc  very 
expert  at  fabricating  false  keys,  inventing 
machines  for  forcing  doors  and  trunks.    In 
such  individuals  we  find  the  organ  of  con- 
structiveness largely  developed.    Here  is 
an  example  in  a  man  guilty  of  forger}-. 
Hence,  whenever  you  see  a  person  in  whom 
the  organs  of  acquisitiveness,  secret! voncss, 
coiistntclivencss,  and  destruction, form  large 
masses  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  I  advise 
you  to  be  on  your  guard. 

Jn  some  nations  this  organ  is  but  slightly 
marked.  The  negroes  have  been  quoted  as 
an  example.  In  the  New  Zealanders  and 
New  Hollanders,  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  former,  who  are  very  fond  of  architec- 
ture, and  construct  their  habitations  with 
considerable  art,  have  the  organ  large,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  who  do 
not  exhibit  tho  same  tendency,  have  this 
portion  of  the  head  depressed.  These  ob- 
servations were  made  by  Messrs.  Quo  v.  and 
Gaymard,  during  the  last  voyage  round  the 
world  by  Captain  Durville. 

Such  are  the  faculties  which  phrenolo- 
gists arrange  amongst  the  instincts  or  ten- 
dencies, because  they  seem  rather  destined 
for  the  preservation  of  the  individual  than 
the  support  of  social  order.  You  have  seen 
how  powerfully  they  are  influenced  by  cer- 
tain other  instincts,  and  the  whole  by  our 
intelligence. 

{Second  Division  of  the  Course.) 

THE  SENTIMENTS. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  division  of  our 
subject,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sentiments , 
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which  we  must  consider  at  instinct*  of  n 
more  elevated  elass  than  the  former.  This 
distinction  I  know  admits  of  being  contest- 
ed; for  the  mechanism,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  physiological  action,  is  the 
same  for  both.  The  sentiments,  like  the  in- 
stincts, are  impulses  produced  internally 
by  exterior  impressions,  and  which  deter- 
mine particular  uses  of  the  bodies  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  This  is  the  basis  of 
onr  philosophy,  simple  enough,  as  you  may 
see.  The  impulses  of  which  wo  now  treat 
have  been  named  sentiments,  because  their 
application  is  of  a  more  extensive  kind  than 
that  of  the  former.  They  constitute  the 
foundation  of  all  society.  You  have  al- 
ready studied  an  instinct  which  seems  to 
lay  the  first  stone  of  this  edifice,— I 
mean  that  of  association  and  of  friendship, 
which  forms  a  part  of  it;  but  this  instinct, 
equally  present  in  men  and  animals,  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  society.  We  require 
something  less  selfish,  something  more  noble, 
to  attain  this  end.  We  find  what  we  want 
In  the  sentiments.  The  latter,  then,  are  a 
species  of  instinct  or  tendency,  accompanied 
by  emotion,  like  the  inferior  instincts ;  for 
you  should  remember  that  every  instiuctand 
sentiment  is  accompanied  by  some  emotion, 
by  some  pleasure  which  is  to  be  satisfied. 

Phrenologists  consider  these  sentiments 
as  capable  of  beiug  distinguished  into  two 
kinds, — the  one  common  to  man  and  aui- 
mals,  which  seems  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  instincts  and  sentiments ;  the 
other  peculiar  to  the  human  race.  I  do  not 
altogether  adopt  this  opinion.  I  find  that 
animals  possess  several  of  the  sentiments 
exclusively  attributed  to  man,  though  per- 
haps in  a  much  feebler  degree,  and  hence 
the  chain  does  not  appear  to  me  so  complete- 
ly interrupted  as  many  writers  advance. 

10. — SXLr-EsTBEM. 

The  first  sentiment  which  presents  itself, 
in  following  the  order  laid  down  by  phreno- 
logists, is  the  organ  called  that  of  self-es- 
teem, marked  No.  10  in  the  busts. 

Situation. — In  the  model-brain  it  appears 
somewhat  more  elevated  than  it  would  on 
the  complete  head,  because  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance is  somewhat  depressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  plaister;  but  in  the  head  it  is  found 
exactly  in  the  situation  you  observe  here  at 
the  posterior  part  It  corresponds  with  the 
posterior  superior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone, 
about  an  inch  below  the  sagittal  suture.  M. 
Vimont  thinks  that  Gall  placed  it  a  little 
too  low,  and  too  far  back.  This  can  only 
be  rectified  by  observation.  With  this  al- 
lowance, all  phrenologists  are  agreed  iu  at- 
tributing to  it  the  same  situation.  The  organ 
Is  marked  by  the  convolutions,  one  on  either 
side,  which  are  commonly  very  distinct,  aud 
ran  in  a  horizontal  direction.  In  some  cases 
they  are  shorter  and  more  curved  than  you 
see  them  here ;  in  other  cases  they  form  a 


certain  number  of  zig-zag  lines,  but  they 
can  always  be  distinguished  in  the  brain. 

Primmr*  impulot. — The  primary  effect  of 
this  organ  is  to  produce  self-esteem,  a  sen- 
timent which  corresponds  with  the  amour- 
propre  of  tho  more  ancient  philosophers,  aud 
which  has  ever  becu  admitted  in  ull  the  dif- 
ferent theories  of  mini.  This  faculty  enjoy- 
ed, iu  you  know,  high  imiiortaiieu  during 
the  18lh  century,  wheu  most  philosophers 
agreed  on  regarding  it  as  the  primum  mobile 
of  human  actions.  1  have  alreudy  said  that 
this  opiniou  was  unfounded.  I  shall  return 
to  the  subject  again. 

AppliattUtu. — This  organ  produces  a  feel- 
ing of  superiority,  which  induces  us  to  pre- 
fer ourselves  to  others,  and  a  tendency  to 
encourage  a  feeliug  in  favour  of  independ- 
ence or  liberty.  Hence  this  is  one  of  the  or- 
gans which  figures  most  constantly  and  pow- 
erfully in  history.  We  may  attribute  to 
it  the  various  '*  rebellions"  efforts  which 
people  from  time  to  time  make  to  throw  off 
that  yoke  of  slavery  which  other  organs,  in 
other  men,  have  a  tendency  to  subject  them 
to.  This  is  an  organ  which  exists  very  con- 
stantly. I  expressed  my  surprise  to  Spoaz- 
rnufti  at  the  great  number  of  persons  who  set 
a  high  value  on  themselves.  He  answered, 
"  Examine  the  distance  which  separates  the 
auditory  foramen  from  the  superior  ami  pos- 
terior purl  of  the  heiid,  mid  you  will  Hcnrccly 
find  any  organ  which  preseuts  such  an  ex- 
tent of  surface."  This  is  perfectly  true. 
The  organ  of  self-esteem  exists  very  com- 
monly, and  is  very  powerful.  The  effects 
resulting  from  it  are  extremely  various,  and 
its  application  differs  according  tj  its  com- 
bination with  other  organs.  Thus,  when 
united  to  elevated  scutimcuts  and  a  proper 
degree  of  intelligence,  it  produces  dignity 
of  character.  The  ind  i v  id ual  respects  him- 
self, and  his  conduct  keeps  pace  with  that 
feeling.  Combined  with  seutiments  of  self- 
ishness and  moderate  intelligence,  it  engen- 
ders pride  and  vanity.  •* Pride"  may  be 
taken  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense.  It  is  taken 
in  a  good  sense,  when  regarded  as  associated 
with  actions  which  announce  the  existence 
und  exercise  of  much  intelligence  and  ele- 
vated feelings ;  in  a  bad  sense,  when  it  is 
combined  with  mean  or  low  actions,  which 
convey  an  idea  of  little  dignity.  In  this  lat- 
ter case  we  may  also  call  it  vanity,  although 
this  feeling  more  frequently  results  from 
another  organ.  It  also  contributes  to  the 
production  of  envy  and  rivalship.  When  a 
man  esteems  himself  highly,  the  success  of 
others  gives  him  pain.  His  chagrin  varies 
according  to  the  faculties  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  bis  self-esteem.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, iu  a  man  of  elevated  mind  the  success 
of  another  excites  the  desire  of  equalling  or 
surpassing  his  rival  by  the  performance  of 
great  or  noble  actions,  by  works  more  wor- 
thy the  esteem  of  his  fellow-man.  On  the 
contrary,   if  his  intellectual  faculties  be 
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feeble,  if  he  posses*  much  canning,  the  or- 
gan gives  rise  Co  a  sentiment  of  envy,  pain, 
and  chagrin. 

Von  see,  then,  how  this  self-esteem  may 
produce  effects  of  n  very  different  kind. 
Sometimes  it  incites  a  man  to  calumniate  and 
depreciate  all  who  excel  him;  but,  when 
united  to  a  well-marked  feeling  of  justice 
and  bencvolcticc,  it  never  produces  the  evil 
passions  just  mentioned,  but  rather  brings 
into  action  a  desire  of  doing  something  which 
may  raise  us  above  our  rivals.  If  destruc- 
tiveness  and  cunning  happen  to  be  predomi- 
nant, then  self-esteem  will  inspire  actions  of 
a  most  reprehensible  nature.  Combe  re- 
marks, that  when  children  pursue  nn  unfor- 
tunate idiot  or  cripple  in  the  streets,  with 
shouts  and  raillery  of  every  kind,  they  only 
obey  the  impulse  of  this  feeling.  This  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  but  true.  They  love  to 
shew  themselves  superior  to  the  object  of 
their  scorn,  and  rejoice  in  that  idea. 

This  sentiment  is  constantly  betraying  it- 
self. It  is  excessively  predominant  in  youth. 
When  the  full-grown  youth  begins  to  see  that 
he  reasons  as  well,  and  sometimes  better, 
than  those  who  formerly  inspired  him  with 
much  respect  and  submission,  there  arises  a 
tendency  tontfnr.k  and  insult;  lite  sentiment 
is  ever  in  action  in  the  human  subject. 
Thus,  when  a  man,  once  the  idol  of  his 
country, — when  a  minister  or  a  prince  has 
fallen  from  the  elevated  position  he  oc- 
cupied, you  see  every  one  impelled  by  this 
feeling  to  avenge  the  former  respect  in 
which  they  held  the  disgraced  personage, 
by  now  tttMiiltin;'  him  in  every  iiiiimier,  find 
accumulating  reproaches  on  his  head.  This 
conduct,  however,  implies  a  concurrence  of 
inferior  feelings  with  the  instincts  of  selfish- 
ness and  destruction.  The  effects  of  these 
latter  can  only  be  repressed  by  the  intel- 
ligence and  other  sentiments  presently  to  be 
noticed,  which  give  a  good  direction  to  our 
■elf-esteem,  for  the  man  who  esteems  him- 
self is  seldom  guilty  of  an  action  calculated 
to  degrade  him.  Writers  also  attribute  to 
this  organ  the  desire  of  power,  or  ambition 
and  selfishness,  when  it  is  combined  with 
acquisitiveness  and  jealousy,  always,  how- 
ever, in  a  kind  of  combination.  Some  affirm 
that  aprincipal  element  in  jealousy  is  the  ap- 
parent contempt  with  which  we  are  treated 
by  others,  joined  to  our  own  self-esteem. 
On  this  point  I  am  very  doubtful.  There 
are,  however,  other  passions  and  sentiments 
which  may  be  regarded  as  elements  of 
jealousy :  we  shnll  speak  of  them  presently. 
As  far  as  regards  ambition  I  believe  this 
interpretation  correct,  for  all  the  men  who 
arc  continually  putting  themselves  forwnrd, 
who  exhibit  a  tendency  to  dominate  others, 
towards  which  they  arc  led  by  a  constant 
feeling  of  their  own  superiority,  all  these 
people,  I  repeat,  have  the  organ  we  now 
treat  of  very  highly  developed.  Many  of 
these  individuals  fail,  for  the  organ  of  self- 


esteem  alone  is  incapable  of  producing 
great  actions;  it  requires  the  aid  of  the 
more  elevated  faculties  for  this  purpose. 
However,  we  always  find  it  large  in  those 
who  succeed,  as  you  shall  see  by  the  ex- 
amples I  will  presently  lay  before  you. 
This  questiou  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  I 
dwell  on  it  with  caution,  explaining  the 
most  prevalent  opinions  amongst  the  phre- 
nologists,  and  appealing  to  observation,  the 
only  means  of  deciding  this  kind  of  ques- 
tiou. The  world  is  still  young;  people 
say  that  it  is  only  four  or  five  thousand  years 
old.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  survive 
many  centuries  more,  and  thus  afford  man- 
kind abundnnt  opportunities  of  observing. 

(■all  said  that  this  organ  produced  a 
certain  attitude,  or  manner  of  carrying  one's 
self.  It  is  a  fact,  that  men  who  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  their  own  talcuts,  who  seek 
to  dominate  their  neighbours,  and  are  proud, 
always  possess  a  very  remarkable  attitude, 
by  wh  ich  they  are  easily  recognised.  They 
hold  the  head  high,  and  look  around  them  on 
all  who  approach,  with  an  effort  at  dignity 
and  elevation;  when  they  condescend  to 
become  a  little  familiar,  you  read  their  con- 
descension in  tho  expression  of  their  face- 
on  the  slightest  occasion  they  assume  their 
dignified  airs,  and  are  constantly  ready  to 
thrust  their  superiority  on  your  notice  by 
look,  word,  and  gesture.  Gall  even  thought 
that  this  organ  inspired  birds  with  a  taste 
for  elevated  habitations:  this  idea  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  pleasantry;  but 
people  of  sense  should  avoid  treating  lightly 
nny  observations  made  by  such  a  man  as 
Hall.  Locality  seems  to  account  much 
better  than  self-esteem  for  the  preference 
certain  animals  shew  for  elevated  places, 
high  rocks,  and  lofty  trees,  ficc. ;  in  phre- 
nology we  must  view  every  tide  ot  the 
question. 

Deficiency.— Weakness  of  this  organ  pro- 
duces humility  and  a  tendency  to  self- 
abasement.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
all  persons  possessed  of  tho  passion  of 
governing  their  fellow-creatures,  are  warm 
advocates  of  humility  in  others,  and  this  it 
most  clearly  seen  in  religious  sects.  The 
man  who  comes  to  preach  in  the  name  of 
God,  necessarily  exalte  his  organ  of  self- 
esteem  to  the  highest  degree ;  he  represents 
himself  as  placed  in  constant  relation  with 
the  divinity,  and  depreciates  others  with 
all  the  force  of  his  pride.  Nay,  more ;  ho 
ordains  fnsting,  privation,  humiliation  of 
every  kind  ;  he  never  considers  a  sinner  to 
be  sufficiently  humbled,  for  the  contrast 
ftwells hi* ovtti  self-importance;  the  lower 
you  are  the  more  highly  he  thinks  of  himx\f. 
(  JjoudapplnuM.) 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  pomp 
and  circumstances  of  royal  authority  with 
which  kings  surround  their  thrones ;  th# 
feeling  is  the  same ;  it  is  the  feeling  which 
incites  certain  men  to  place  themaelvos 
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above  other*,  and  others  below  them,  for 
they  an*  not  content  with  beiug  elevated, 
they  must  abase  their  inferiors  in  proportion. 
However,  as  the  organ  of  self-esteem  oxists 
M  well  iu  the  subject  as  in  the  monurch,  the 
spring  loosens  at  one  time,  or  auothcr,  and 
gives  rise  to  popular  re-action,  &c.  Hut  I 
must  stop  myself,  for  wo  treat  of  phrenology, 
not  politics.  You  iuu>t  remember,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  organ  of  cunning,  that  true 
Proteus,  can  plaf  the  part  of  humility  like 
any  other  part.  The  proud  man,  who  feels 
the  necessity  of  stooping  to  raise  himself 
still  higher  afterwards,  will  do  so  without 
hesitation,  provided  his  organ  of  cunning  be 
well  developed.  The  manoeuvres  of  S  extus- 
Quintus  to  obtain  the  Papal  throne,  furnish 
an  authentic  proof  of  this  fact.  Hut  the 
courtier  consoles  himself  for  the  humility 
he  if  compelled  to  exhibit  before  his  king, 
by  the  undo  and  iusolcuce  with  which  ho 
treats  his  inferiors. 

Auxiliaries. — It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  auxiliaries  of  this  organ.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  its  primary  influence  it  acts  alone ; 
however,  it  seems  certain  that  self-esteem  is 
elevated  and  sustained  by  courage  and 
destructiveness.  When  the  bodily  strength 
of  a  young  man  is  considerable,  that  also 
keeps  up  his  self-esteem.  When  selfishness 
has  obtained  its  object,  then  pride  lifts  up 
its  head  and  says,  "We  have  carried  our 
point;"  and  tho  individual's  self-esteem 
roquiros  fresh  nutriment.  It  is  important 
to  remark,  that  of  all  the  sentimeuts  self- 
esteem  is  the  one  which  is  most  quickly 
developed  under  the  influence  of  social 
union.  When  men  become  associated 
together,  and  form  powerful  masses,  the 
feeling  of  their  strength  acquires  prodigious 
intensity,  and  pride  becomes  their  predomi- 
nant feeling.  None  are  moro  proud  and 
sensitive  than  assemblies  of  men  in  large 
numbers,  from  the  pettiest  society  up  to 
kingdoms  and  empiros.  You  may  witness 
this  wherever  you  go,  in  the  town  and  in 
the  country;  one  village  opposes  another, 
merely  because  it  esteems  itself  more  than 
its  neighbour.  In  trades-people  of  nearly 
tjie  same  rank  in  life,  such  as  masons,  stone- 
cutters, &tc,  you  find  the  same  results 
produced  by  a  feeling  of  pride  and  self- 
esteem — one  body  take  one  side  of  a  question, 
another  body  another  side  ;  the  passions  of 
the  varying  parties  are  excited  by  their 
pride  and  quarrels, .  and  loss  of  life  or 
property  is  the  result.  In  the  army,  again, 
the  motives  of  this  self-esteem  are  sometimes 
furnished  by  a  standard,  a  peculiar  equip- 
ment, or  even  an  empty  title ;  sometimes  by 
the  name  of  somo  buttle  at  which  the  regi- 
ment has  distinguished  itself.  This  is  what 
men  call  "  a  point  of  houour."  In  a  word, 
whenever  men  asscmblo  together  in  numbers 
they  engendor  pride  and  opposition,  their 
susceptibility  is  awakened,  their  pride 
influences  anger,  shakes  off  the  yolk  of  rea- 


son, and,  uniting  itself  with  self-esteem,  too 
ofteu  produces  scenes  of  violeucoaud  blood. 

Antagonist*. — The  clfecU  of  this  organ 
may  bo  counteracted  by  circumspection,  by* 
cunning,  or  by  secrelivcucss ;    it  is  also 
powerfully  control  Ud  by  the  intelligence, 
in  proportion  as  a  man's  mind  is  cultivated, 
his  intelligence  exercised,  n ml  his  faculties 
of  observation  mid  re  Hit  I  ion  developed,  ho 
is  less  proud,     lie  may  thou  compurc  him- 
self impartially  with  his  fellows, estimate  his 
real  plnco  in  society,  and  recognise  his 
weakness.     Iu  tho  normal  statu  of  thiugs 
our  pride  usually  fulls  with  our  strength. 
In  old  age  we  acquire  a  diflercul  kind  of 
self-esteem,  which  is  more  cautious  and  lesi 
active.    Man,  at  this  period  of  life,  appears 
good, even  wheu  of  a  contrary  character,  mid 
hence  an  old  person  in  commonly  designated 
by  the  title  of  "  bon  kowmc"  good  man.    Iu 
fact,  people  advanced  in  life  are  less  ready 
to  attack  and  injure  their  neighbours ;  they 
have  gradually  acquired  a  knowledge  (and 
often  uuconciously )  of  the  vanity  of  worldly 
affairs.     If  well  organized,  they  become 
tolerant  and  kind  towards  their  juniors,  a 
fact  seldom  observed  in  early  life.  You  may 
observe  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  Catholic  religion,  whoso 
servants  have  bitterly  become  so  touchy, 
from  tho  gcueml  coolucss  of  the  people  for 
the  true  faith.     If  you  want  an  indulgent 
confessor,  never  Ihiiik  of  looking  for  him 
amongst  the  young  priests. 

AuimttM. — This  organ  exists  in  animals. 
Gall,  as  I  said  before,  considered  the  ten- 
dency they  sometimes  show  to  inhabit  ele- 
vated situations,  as  a  species  of  pride,  and 
attributed  this  to  the  organ  I  have  shown 
you.  This  idea  has  been  severely  criticised  ; 
for  my  own  part,  though  I  differ  from  tho 
illustrious  phrenologist  upon  (his  poiut,  I 
feel  no  pleasure  iu  criticising  a  mau  of 
Gall's  reputation  and  acquirements.  We 
must  appeal  to  observation.  Amougst  quad* 
rupeds,the  mule  and  horse  have  been  quoted 
as  furnishing  examples  of  pride ;  we  may 
also  add  the  dog.  A  strong  and  vigorous 
horse  presents  a  superb  al  tribute  of  iudc- 
dependcucc  wheu  ho  feels  himself  suddeuly 
restored  to  freedom ;  he  also  appears  more 
proud  when  finely  harnessed  than  when 
covered  with  a  cloth.  It  is  certain  that 
the  muleteers  of  Laugucdoc  and  the  South 
of  France,  threaten  t  j  remove  the  trappings 
from  their  mutes,  when  the  latter  are  lazy  or 
indocile,  and  they  assure  us  that  this  hassome 
efl'cct.  The  elephant  iu  a  proud  animal ;  a 
powerful  dog  despises  a  feeble  enemy ;  tho 
bull-dog,  which  iu  the  morning  tore  his  oppo- 
nent in  pieces,  will  turn  away  at  noon  from 
a  little  cur  that  muy  annoy  him,  disdaining 
to  houour  him  with  his  notice.  The  lion, 
ulso,  is  sn id  to  despise  a  timid  or  feeble 
enemy.  This  may  bo  the  case.  I  have  no 
actual  observations  on  tbo  fact ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  sporting-dog,  accustomed  to 
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follow  a  good  shot,  evinces  contempt  for  an 
unskilful  sportsman  to  whom  his  master 
may  have  confided  him.  If  he  perceives 
that  the  sportsman  fires  two  or  three  shots 
without  bringing  down  his  game,  he  soon 
ceases  to  obey  him.  I  know  a  celebrated 
shot  who  had  a  dog  of  this  kind ;  whenever 
he  lent  him  to  a  young  sportsman,  the  dog 
waited  quietly  until  well  assured  of  his 
want  of  skill,  and  then  ran  home  as  fast 
as  he  could.  When  a  horse  is  mounted 
by  an  accomplished  rider,  he  is  docile. 
Place  a  novice  on  his  back,  or  some  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  horsemanship, 
and  he  becomes  comparatively  unmanage- 
able, turning,  as  it  were,  his  rider  into  ridi- 
cule. It  is  fiTlaiii  Hint  iinimnl*  who  guide 
others  in  their  marches,  are  possessed  of 
pride.  Several  species  of  quadrupeds  as- 
semble together  in  bands,  mid  the  oue  that 
places  himself  at  the  head  exhibits  more 
pride  than  any  of  the  rest.  Even  sheep, 
which  are  quoted  as  a  type  of  gentleness, 
have  their  chief,  and  the  ram  that  leads 
them  carries  his  head  more  elevated  than 
the  rest.  The  same  observation  is  applica- 
ble to  birds.  These  atihnnl*  feel  a  species 
of  veneration,  which  compels  them  to  follow 
the  bird  at  their  head,  and  when  the  latter 
has  been  chosen  amongst  them,  he  assumes 
an  attitude  which  becomes  the  character  he 
has  to  enact.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
existence  of  pride  in  birds.  You  know  that 
this  is  attributed  to  the  turkey,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  attitude  which  he  assumes. 
We  mny  say  the  same  of  the  peacock  ;  but,  in 
the  common  cock,  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt 
about  it.  The  cock,  victorious  in  battle,  as- 
sumes an  attitude  of  pride,  in  spite  of  fatigue 
and  wounds,  and  utters  a  sound  of  triumph, 
while  the  vanquished  bird  acquires  a  hum- 
ble altitude,  and  takes  to  flight.  But  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  which  I  have  myself  wit- 
nessed, is  this,  that  when  a  very  young  cock, 
of  ardent  temperament,  makes  anient  love 
to  a  very  big  hen,  the  latter  becomes  indig- 
nant, assumes  a  tone  of  pride  which  is  never 
observed  under  other  circumstance*,  and 
drives  him  away.  Should  he  surprise  her  with- 
out being  seen,  and  accomplish  his  wishes, 
as  soon  as  she  has  recognised  who  is  her  lover, 
she  becomes  indignant,  and  drives  him  away, 
seeming  to  say,  "  I  did  not  think  it  was  a 
little  runt  like  you."  Gentlemen,  I  should 
not  advance  these  singular  facts  unless  I 
had  witnessed  them  myself  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  (Laughter.)  Thus,  you  see, 
sentiments  of  pride  are  not  simply  confined 
to  man. 

Exttmplc*. — Let  us  present  yon  with  some 
examples  of  this  organ.  Look  nt  the  breadth 
of  the  head  posteriorly ;  all  individuals  who 
seek  power  and  dominion  over  their  fellow- 
men  present  this  conformation.  Here  is  the 
head  of  Baron  Stassard.  Men  who  have 
risen  to  high  military  rank,  and  been  victo- 
rious in  war,  generally  exhibit  a  well-mark- 


ed development  of  this  organ.  Yon  will 
find  numerous  examples  in  the  heads  of 
generals,  ministers,  and  influential  parlia- 
mentary characters  now  before  you.  Amongst 
these  I  must  not  forget  the  head  of  General 
Foy,  the  model  and  idol  of  the  republican 
party  at  a  most  trying  period  of  our  affairs 
in  France.  See  how  a  proper  quantity  of 
self-esteem  is  united  to  firmness,  circumspec- 
tion, courage,  great  reflective  faculties,  and 
ideality,  in  this  noble  head.  After  having 
been  a  brave  general  in  the  field,  ho  became 
an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  distinguished  patriot. 
Had  he  not  felt  the  whole  extent  of  his 
powers,  he  might  have  been  laid  aside  like 
many  others,  and  Europe  would  never 
have  leitrned  his  value  in  the  universal 
mourning  of  Franco  nt  his  loss.  Here  Is 
Lacenaire's  head:  self-esteem  and  a  desire 
of  approbation  are  well -marked.  Look  here 
nt  the  head  of  a  celebrated  orator,  Benjamin 
Constant;  his  self-esteem  was  large,  and 
you  will  find  the  same  organisation  in  all 
men  who  have  been  elevated  by  a  desire  to 
excel  in  words  or  in  actions ;  men* who  are 
never  quiet  unless  they  inspire  veneration 
and  respect,  and  have  acquired  a  dominion 
over  others.  Here  again,  Gentlemen,  is  a 
fine  head,  which  deserves  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  multitude ;  it  is  that  of  Casimir 
Perier  ;  born  of  humble  parents,  and 
brought  up  without  vanity  in  the  common 
routine  of  a  commercial  life,  this  states- 
man was  endowed  with  various  elevated 
faculties.  You  all  know  what  a  distin- 
guished part  he  played  in  the  history  of 
modern  times,  what  opposition  he  braved, 
what  regret  he  carried  with  him  to  the 
tomb ;  remark  the  coincidence  of  self-esteem 
with  firmness,  courage,  caution,  and  intelli- 
gence. He  would  ha  e  equally  adorned 
any  other  career  into  which  circumstances 
might  have  thrown  him. 

Finally,  take  the  head  of  Spurzheim.  To 
rare  merit  he  joined  the  natural  desire  of 
reaping  its  reward.  He  fell  his  own  value, 
and  wished  others  to  acknowledge  it  The 
development  of  self-esteem  coincided  with 
most  of  the  high  intellectual  faculties.  In 
opposition  to  the  heads  of  these  great  men 
I  might  show  you  those  of  moat  criminals, 
robbers,  etc.,  who  have  no  self-esteem.  The 
organ  is  almost  absent  in  these  individuals  ; 
if  any  one  amongst  them  should  possess  it, 
you  will  find  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
band.  Amongst  religious  persons,  we  find 
a  few  who  are  not  dominated  by  their  pride. 
Here  is  an  example  in  the  head  of  Bishop 
Gregory,  a  man  of  high  intellectual  facul- 
ties, who  was  never  dominated  by  his 
pride. 

LECTURE  X. 
11. — Love  or  Approbation. 
Gentlemen  : — In  our  last  lecture  we  com* 
menced  the  history  of  the  sentiments,  begin- 
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ping  with  self-esteem,  which  is  ft  most  lin- 
porUat  one,  at  il furnishes  a  principal  bails  of 
the  social  stale.  We  shall  bow  take  up  "  the 
lore  of  approbation/'  called  by  Spurzhkim 
u  approbaUveaass,*'  and  by  Gall,  who  only 
considered  one  of  its  applications, M  v anity." 

tfraatMw.— This  organ  is  situate  below  the 
postero-superior  part  of  the  parietal  bone. 
In  the  adult  head  it  commence*  shout  half 
an  inch  from  the  lambdoidal  suture,  awl  ex- 
tend* on  either  side  of  the  sagittal  suture, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  organ  of 
self-esteem.  It  connected  behind  with  at- 
tachment, anteriorly  with  conscientiousness, 
and  externally  with  circumspection.  It  is 
marked  No.  11  on  the  busts. 

Primary  impulse. — The  immediate  effect 
of  this  organ  is  to  produce  a  love  of  appro- 
bation, a  desire  that  our  conduct  should 
be  approved  of  by  others.  According  to 
the  phrenologists,  this  is  a  primitive  sen- 
timent. It  was  never  distinguished  iu  a 
clear  manner  by  metaphysicians,  although, 
as  M.  Vimont  justly  remarks,  it  was  distin- 
guished from  pride  by  Pascal,  Ladruyeri, 
and  LAROCHiroDCAULD.  You  see  how  slow- 
ly a  science  sometimes  advances  at  its  ori- 
gin. A  few  ideas  or  conjectures  are  at  first 
thrown  out ;  these  remain  barren  for  a  greater 
or  less  period  of  time,  and  then  suddenly 
give  birth  to  the  most  brilliant  discoveries. 
This  organ  was  discovered  by  long-conti- 
nued experience.  The  observations  of  a 
great  number  of  individuals  proved  that  per- 
sons in  whom  the  love  of  approbation  was 
well  marked,  presented  a  largo  development 
of  this  organ.  We  shall  return  again  to  these 
general  considerations,  which  will  be  lis- 
tened to  with  more  pleasure  and  advantage 
after  we  have  gone  through  the  details. 

Appiicttions.— This  faculty  is  applied  to 
the  love  of  doing  good,  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ing others,  and  thus  meriting  their  approba- 
tion, a  circumstance  which  implies  superior 
intellectual  faculties.  With  moderate,  or  in- 
ferior capabilities,  it  leads  to  vanity,  flat- 
tery, and  ambition, — to  Intrigue,  outward 
show,  and  servility.  Here,  then,  you  ob- 
serve two  important  divisions.  With  ele- 
vated faculties  and  sentiments,  the  love  of 
approbation  only  inspires  noble  actions  and 
what  is  good  —  the  desire  of  conciliating 
self-esteem  by  the  esteem  of  others ;  it  is 
then  a  powerful  agent.  Hut  when  combined 
with  mental  faculties  or  feelings  of  a  lower 
class,  itproduces  the  qualities  just  enumer- 
ated. This  organ  is  perfectly  treated  of  in 
the  manual  of  M.  Combe,  which  I  enjoin 
you  all  to  read.  If  we  examine  its  applica- 
tion in  different  nations,  we  find  a  great  va- 
riety, according  to  the  various  people  we  ex- 
amine. Thus  this  faculty  is  very  well  mark* 
ed  in  the  French  nation,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance several  phrenologists,  especially  the 
English, attribute  tho  well-known  politeness 
by  which  we  are  characterized,  and  the  co- 
quetry of  our  women,  as  if  the  English  wo- 


men, and,  indeed,  women  in  all  parts  of  tho 
globe,  were  uot  equally  disposed  to  this  in- 
nocent foible.  The  English,  in  general, 
have  more  self-esteem ;  they  are  less  affable, 
less  polite,  than  we  are.  They  avoid  join- 
ing what  Is  called  mixed  society,  and  affect 
a  kind  of  sovereign  coutempt  for  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  may  think  of  them.  On 
the  contrary,  a  love  of  pleasing  seems  much 
more  predominant  in  our  countrymen ;  how- 
ever, It  remains  to  be  decided  whether  tho 
organ  we  treat  of  is  more  developed  in  the 
majority  of  brains  here  than  in  England,  for 
you  know  how  education,  example,  habits 
of  life,  &c,  give  a  predominance  sometimes 
to  one  organ,  sometimes  to  another.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Spaniards  are  very 
proud  and  reserved,  while  the  Italians  are 
obsequious,  desirous  of  pleasing,  aud  per- 
haps are  more  prone  to  flattery  than  the 
French.  Finally,  the  Germans,  though 
frank  aud  hospitable,  are  in  general  more 
rongh  and  less  courteous  thao  either  the 
French  or  the  Italians.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not 

{irepared  to  say  the  organization  is  always 
n  harmony  with  theso  apparent  characteris- 
tic traits,  for  I  am  not  foud  of  exclusive  as- 
sertions. I  know  well  that  finely  -organised 
hoads,  no  matter  in  what  European  nations 
they  may  be  found,  are  equally  susceptible 
of  the  highest  intellectual  faculties  and  most 
noble  feelings.  I  simply  say,  here  are  so 
many  facts  that  have  Imhmi  obscned,  and  en- 
gage those  who  cultivate  phrenology,  to  en- 
quire whether  these  different  characters  cor- 
respond with  a  predominance  of  certain  ce- 
rebral organs,  or  are  merely  the  effect  of  ha- 
bit and  education. 

Auxiliaries  and  Antagonists. — This  organ 
is  aided  in  its  action  by  erotism,  benevo- 
lence, cunning,  circumspection,  veneration ; 
it  also  obtains  wldo  liberty  for  acting  when 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  feeble, or  want- 
ing altogether,  while  deep  and  powerful  re- 
flection gives  a  man,  on  the  contrary,  the 
means  of  appreciating  the  consequences  of 
his  actions,  and  of  too  far  humiliating  him- 
self. Amongst  the  antagonists  he  may  also 
place  courage,  destructiveness,  alimenta- 
tion, sentiments  which  generate  movements 
of  impatieuce,  anger,  and  fury.  In  the  state 
of  exaltation  which  they  produce,  the  humble 
man  assumes  a  degree  of  pride,  raises  his 
head,  and  feels  his  courage  increase  with 
the  augmentation  of  his  muscular  strength. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  reaction  is  but 
of  short  duration,  and  the  organ  of  the  love 
of  approbation,  if  strong,  assumes  its  empire 
again.  The  direct  antagonist  of  this  faculty 
seems  to  be  self-esteem ;  for,  as  Sporzheim 
has  most  judiciously  remarked,  the*mau  in 
whom  self-esteem  predominates  in  a  remark- 
able manner  over  tho  desire  for  the  esteem 
of  others,  has  a  sovereign  contempt  for  any 
opinion  other*  may  form  of  him.  Ho  pur- 
sues his  course  with  a  proud  step,  disre- 
gardful  of  what  others  may  think ;  he  insults 
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their  prejudices  or  their  feeling*  by  his  un- 
bending conduct,  and  often  injures  his  own 
chances  of  success  in  life,  unless,  indeed,  he 
may  happen  to  occupy  some  elevated  posi- 
tion In  which  tho  multitude  has  been  taught 
to  look  up  with  respect.     Jn  this  case  his 
pride  is  pardoned  ;  but  in  polished  society, 
and  particularly  that  of  France,  a  disregard 
of  the  opinion  which  others  may  form  of  its 
is  not  looked  on  in  a  favourable  light.  This 
disposition  is  still  more  marked  if  firmness 
happen  to  be  united  with  self-esteem,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  often    presents  itself,  for 
those  two  organs  are  pretty  analogous.   Let 
the  organ  of  the  lore  of  approbation  be  al 
the  same  time  depressed,  and  we  have  one 
of  those  unbending,   inflexible  characters 
who  openly  brave  public  opinion.    The  best 
corrective  of  this  unhappy  disposition  is  a 
proper  development  of  the  desire  to  obtain 
tho  approbation  of  others.    Thus  inconve- 
niences arise  from  absence  of  this  organ,  as 
well  as  from  its  great  development,  of  which 
we  possess  so  many  examples.  Elevated  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  in  truth  its  best  cor- 
rectives, for  they  best  teach  us  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  consequences  of  base  as  well  its  of 
elevated  actions.    It  is,  generally  speaking, 
tho  characteristic  organ  of  courtiers,  and  of 
a  great  number  of  women.    However,  when 
self-esteem  finds  motives  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence iu  high  intellectual  faculties,  the  organ 
of  the  love  of  praise  receives  a  new  degree 
of  action. 

Animals. — M.  Vimont  does  not  accord  the 
organ  of  approbativencs*  to  nninmls.  T  think, 
however,  wc  are  not  justified  in  denying  its 
existence  in  certain  domestic  animals,  par- 
ticularly in  the  dog,  for  several  species  of 
the  dog  tribe  are  of  an  obsequious  character, 
and  manifestly  evince  a  desire  to  please. 
Combe  has  made  this  remark,  which  I  think 
perfectly  correct.  The  desire  of  approba- 
tion is  particularly  striking  in  sporting-dogs. 
They  are  very  humble  in  disposition,  and  al- 
most always  endeavour  to  seduce  their  mas- 
ter's affections  by  caresses  and  humility.  In 
other  animals  we  find  little  or  no  trace  of  this 
organ.  With  respect  to  tho  monkey  tribe, 
I  possess  no  fact  for  or  against  tho  question, 
and  merely  mention  them  to  excite  your  at- 
tention to  the  point.  However,  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  cannot  avoid  attributing  to 
the  organ  now  under  consideration  the  va- 
rious acts  of  deference  and  courtesy  which 
the  male  addresses  to  the  female,  not  only  in 
the  dog  species  and  sonic  other  qnndrupeds, 
but  in  several  gnllitinccrc,  as  the  cock,  for  ex- 
ample, tho  pigeon,  turtle-dove,  &c. 

Example*. — Here  is  a  most  striking  ex- 
ample in  the  head  of  an  Kitgltsh  lady,  who, 
from  mom i ug  to  night,  thought  of  nothing 
but  her  toilet.  You  see  how  the  organ  do- 
minates intelligence,  circumspection,  pru- 
dence, in  a  word,  every  other  one.  The 
whole  of  this  lady's  life  consisted  in  dress- 
ing and  ornamenting  herself;  in  short,  in 


endeavours  to  captivate  the  approbation  of 
others.     I  mentioned  before  how  this  organ 
might  become  frequently  a  stimulus  to  great 
actions,  provided  it  were  united  to  high  in- 
tellectual fucultius.    Here  is  the  bust  of 
General  Fov,  one  of  the  finest  models  we 
possess  of  nearly  all  the  faculties.     Most 
of  the  organs  arc  highly  developed,  and  ar- 
range themselves  on  the  cast  in  the  most 
beautiful  proportions.  You  may  remark  how 
the  love  of  approbation  is  united  to  firmness, 
self-esteem,  a  liigh  intelligence,  and  every 
thing  that  is  noble  and  great.    Here,  again, 
is  a  very  remarkable  head,  in  which  you  may 
see  a  very  large  organ  of  self-esteem,  com- 
bined with  other  superior  qualities.    I  pro* 
mised  to  say  a  few  words  on  Lacbnairb'b 
head  when  we  came  to  this  faculty.    La- 
cenairf.,  whoso  name  has  received  an  unfor- 
tunate decree  of  celebrity,  possessed  this  fa- 
culty in  a  very  high  degree.    Look  at  this 
mass  which  I  uow  touch  at  the  posterior  and 
superior  region  of  the  head,  and  remark  that 
its  breadth  dnes  not  depend  on  any  develop- 
ment of  the  median  line.     It  is  produced  bv 
two  lateral  eminences  corresponding  with 
the  love  of  approbation ;  hence  this  passion 
must  have  dominated  self-esteem,  and  you 
know  that  Lacenairf.  was  extremely  vain. 
His  trial,  and  nil  Unit  we  know  of  his  history, 
prove  that  the  desire  of  having  himself  spo- 
ken of,  mastered  every  other  sentiment.  He 
also  had  some  imagination,  and  you  may  ob- 
serve here  the  prominence  of  the  organ  of 
ideality.    He  was  not  without  some  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  veneration,  but  theso 
were  completely  subdued  by  the  large  masses 
I  have  just  pointed  out  to  you.    Our  first 
view  of  a  head  should  be,  in  some  respects, 
a  little  mechanical ;  it  is  the  largo  masses 
which  generally  guide  the  smaller  ones — the 
fact  is  melancholy — but  we  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  education  may  go  a 
great  way  in  correcting  this  unhappy  organ- 
ization.   Thus,  Lacenairf.  had  a  great  deal 
of  imagination  and  self-esteem,  and  those 
two  faculties  dominated  his  judgment,  as 
you  may  convince  yourselves  by  the  rela- 
tive smalltiess  of  the  intellectual '  organs. 
The  little  volume  which  the  upper  part  of 
his  forehead  does  present,  is  produced  by 
the  organ  of  gaiety,  and  not  by  those  of  com- 

Garison,  or  causality.  His  was  truly  the 
ead  of  a  sophist,  or  false  reascner.  I  have 
already  drawn  your  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  organs  of  destruc- 
tivencssand  cunning.  Lacenaire  was  made 
a  criminal  by  his  extreme  vanity  and  nn  ex- 
nlted  imagination,  whose  c fleets  were  not 
sufficiently  under  the  guidnnto  of  intelli- 
gence ;  the  latter,  moreover,  was  feeble, and 
led  nslrny  by  his  gay  dispositions.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  wh  ch  he  found  himself  did 
the  rest.  In  spite  of  all  this.  Gentlemen,  peo- 
ple are  not  ashamed  to  say  and  publish  that 
the  head  now  before  us  is  totally  at  variauce 
with  phrenology.  Errors  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
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queatly  committed  by  individuals  who  pre- 
tend to  judge  craaioscopv  without  having 
studied  it.  w>  might  Bud  some  excuse  for 
their  folly  in  their  want  of  circumspection, 
had  not  motives  that  we  grieve  to  think  of 
prevented  them  from  listening  to  its  coun- 
cils. 

Here  Again  is  the  head  of  a  rubber  in 
which  the  organ  of  the  love  of  approbation 
is  immense,  but  destrucliurncss  uud  ac- 
quisitiveness are  equally  developed,  and  evi- 
dently dominate  the  superior  sentiments  and 
intelligence,  of  which  there  are  but  feeble 
traces.  Here  is  the  mask  of  a  woman  whom 
amour-propre  impelled  to  commit  suicide; 
the  part  of  the  skull  corresponding  with 
this  sentiment  is  highly  developed,  and  evi- 
dently masters  the  intelligence.  Here  is 
the  head  of  Koland,  who  presents  an  ex- 
ample  of  the  opposite  kind.  See  how  all 
this  part  is  depressed.  He  wus  a  man 
devoted  to  ascetic  ideas ;  you  niuy  see  how 
little  self-esteem  he  had.  This  man  was 
eager  to  humble  himself, because  the  organs 
of  self-esteem  and  of  love  of  approbation 
were  not  very  powerful,  while  his  dominant 
faculty  was  seated  in  a  portion  of  the  head, 
whose  use  wo  shall  presently  recur  to. 
Finally,  Gentlemen,  yon  will  find  numerous 
examples  of  the  abseoce  of  this  organ  in  the 
head*  of  criminals,  who,  uulike  Lacknaise, 
commonly  think  littlo  of  what  peoplo  mny 
say  about  thctu.  lint  we  havo  treated  this 
faculty  at  sufficient  length,  let  us  turn  to 
another. 

12. — Circumspection. 

This  term  expresses  the  idea  of  looking 
around  one, — an  action  which  implies  a 
desire  of  avoiding  danger  and  placing  oner 
self  In  security.  The  situation  of  the  organ 
—this  large  mass — is  nearly  ut  (ho  middle 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  head,  corresm  nd- 
ing  with  the  most  eminent  part  of  the 
parietal  bones ;  you  will  always  find  it  ut 
that  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  in  which 
ossification  commences.  This  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  broadest  part  of  the  head, 
especially  during  infancy.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions. 

Direct  influence. — According  to  phrenolo- 
gists, the  primary  action  of  this  organ  may 
be  expressed  by  a  single  word, — circum- 
spection, or  prudence.  The  excess  of  this 
faculty  produces,  in  general,  according  to 
the  same  writers,  hesitation  or  timidity,  be- 
cause man  is  then  likely  to  exaggerate  the 
consequences  of  his  actions.  The  absence 
of  circumspection  produces  rashness,  which 
people  usually  regard  as  an  effect  of  vivacity, 
precipitation,  and  nervous  temperament; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  children,  in 
whom  the  organ  is  highly  developed,  are 
cautious  in  proportion  to  their  youth,  and 
we  accordingly  find  the  organ  lurgcr  in  early 
iufancy  than  at  a  later  period,  nature  pro- 
viding for  the  attention  with  which  children 


should  guard  agaiast  all  the  dangers  they 
are  surrounded  by.  Such  is  the  idea 
phrenologists  form  of  this  organ;  let  mo 
now  expose  my  own  opinion,  which  is  the 
result  of  a  good  deal  of  study. 

AppikutioMM. — This  organ,  which  deter- 
mines a  superior  instinct,  or,  rather,  a  sn- 
lierior  sentiment,  may  bo  applied  either  to 
I  lie  instincts,  the  scutinienU,  or  intelligence. 
Let  us  follow  it  through    these   different 
applications.  As  applied  to  the  intellectual 
faculties   it   produces  a  very  remarkable 
effect  in  repressing  all  manifestations  con- 
nected with  the  exposition  of  a  fact.    In 
this  point  of  view  it  generally  renders  us 
very  important  services,  for  but  very  few 
men   are   able  to  relate    correctly  what 
passes.  The  immense  majority  have  need  of 
reflecting  over  and  over  again,  and  our  mis- 
fortunes often  depend  on  the  inconsiderate 
promptitude  of  what  we  say,  and  on  its 
inopport  fineness.  Applied  to  the  sentiments, 
it  equally  represses   their   manifestation, 
and   prevents    us    from    discovering  our 
affections,  aversions,  and  projects,  before 
the  time  and  circumstances  arrive  which 
may  ensure  their  success.    It  has  less  in- 
fluence over  the  instinct  i,  because  the  latter 
are  more  closely  connected  with  the  existence 
of  man,  the  preservation  of  the  individual, 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  species.    How- 
ever, the  different  instincts  aud  toudencics 
are  not  all  equally  withdrawn  from  the  in- 
fluence of  circumspection,  as  we  see  takes 
place  in  animals.    This  faculty  arrests  the 
expression  of  friendship,  of  anger,  of  the 
love  of  gain.    Its  action  on  erotism,  (or  phi- 
logeniture,)  is  less  marked,  on  aliineotive- 
uess  sti.ll  less,  and  it  can  only  suspend  for  a 
very  limited  time  the  movements  necessary 
for  the  manifestation  of  our  primitive  wants, 
such  as  respiration,  for  example,  or  exone- 
ration. 

This,  then,  is  really  a  repressive  organ, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  recognising  its  mode  of 
action,  when  we  compare  heads  in  which  it 
is  very  depressed,  as  in  this  one  (Bentiqoss)  ; 
with  others,  where  it  is  well  marked,  as  in 
the  heads  of  prudent  men,  of  men  who  know 
how  to  govern  others,  and  communicate  to 
society  extensive  impulses.  Such  men 
rarely  obey  their  primitive  impulses  ;  they 
retain  their  feel  nigs,  and  bring  their  pro- 
jects to  maturity  before  they  manifest 
them ;  in  some  cases  they  have  sufficient 
force  to  restrain  even  their  instincts.  On 
tho  contrary,  individuals  in  whom  this  organ 
is  absent,  can  never  retain  the  expression  of 
their  feelings;  the  instant  an  idea  arises,  it 
is  produced  to  the  world;  we  sometimes 
call  them  o|>cn-hcnrtcd  men,  but,  in  general, 
they  are  nothing  but  cracked-brain  fellows, 
to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  entrust  any 
thing  of  importance,  for,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, your  secret  escapes  from  them. 
Should  a  general,  or  a  chief  of  a  political 
body,  possess  this  unhappy  organization,  his 
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fate  is  sealed;  the  individuals  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded  and  flattered  soon  penetrate 
his  thoughts,  and  discover  his  affections, 
projects,  and  hatreds.  Contempt  and  ruin 
tttlctid  his  slightest  misfortune.  The  same 
is  seen  in  private  life ;  if  a  man  who  is  do- 
minated by  instincts  that  lead  to  unworthy 
actions,  happens  not  to  possess  this  organ, 
ho  forthwith  acquaints  every  one  with  his 
excesses  in  wine,  women,  and  every  other 
pleasure.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
see  how  perfectly  our  organization  harmo- 
nizes with  our  moral  dispositions.  Let 
I  hose  who  would  refer  every  thing  to  an 
intellectual  "I,"  tell  us  upon  what  quali- 
ties of  the  feeling  their  anomalies  depend  ; 
if  it  really  be  a  spirit,  a  soul,  or  axensorium 
commune,  and  not  the  cerebral  matter,  which 
regulates  human  actions,  let  them  give  at 
least  better  reasons  than  those  we  adduce, 
for  these  varieties  of  disposition  bo  common 
in  man.  If  the  flesh  alone,  to  use  a  vulgar 
expreasiou,  be  guilty  of  our  aberrations  and 
faults,  let  them  show  that  we  can  constantly 
correct  them  by  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
soul  through  the  medium  of  reason. 

These  positions  can  only  be  answered  by 
displacing  the  question,  or,  still  worse,  by 
insulting  reproaches;  let  us  return,  then, 
to  our  empirical  observation  I  have  shewn 
you  bow  the  orgau  of  circumspection  acts 
as  a  corrective  power  on  the  intelligence,  on 
the  sentiments,  and,  even  to  a  certain  point, 
on  the  instincts.  This  is  proved  by  ex- 
perience, for  all  men  distinguished  by  the 
execution  of  important  projects  that  require 
being  matured,  have  the  head  enlarged 
laterally  by  the  two  masses  corresponding 
with  this  organ.  I  even  believe  this  organi- 
zation is  indispensable  for  a  mnn  who  pre- 
tends to  calcutulc  remote,  consequences,  and 
execute  his  projects  at  an  opportune  time, 
provided,  be  it  understood,  that  other  organs 
concur;  for  if  circumspection  be  united 
with  feeble  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  evi- 
dent he  will  make  a  bad  nse  of  the  former. 
Auxiliaries. — Amongst  the  organs  which 
aid  the  action  of  circumspection,  we  must 
enumerate  in  the  first  line,  cunning,  which,  as 
I  said  before,  is  continuous  with  it  iu  struc- 
ture ;  you  may  sec  an  example  in  this  head, 
which  certainly  was  not  made  expressly  to 
favour  phrenology.  Cunning  is  a  faculty 
of  minor  rank,  and  hence  the  phrenologists 
clas:i  it  amongst  the  instincts,  while  cir- 
cumspection is  placed  amongst  the  senti- 
ments. The  reflective  faculties  also,  when 
well  developed,  inspire  circumspection,  but 
here  we  foresee  the  consequences  of  our 
actions,  and  this  requires  long  experience; 
thus,  circumspection,  depending  mi  the  in- 
telligence, is  not  acquired  until  late  in  life, 
while  the  original  faculty  manifests  itself 
in  the  earliest  infancy.  Kx amino  children 
who  have  this  part  of  the  head  very  broad  ; 
you  will  never  see  them  expose  themselves 
so  rashly  as  those  of  a  different  conform- 


ation, though  their  intellectual  faculties  are 
perhaps  inferior.  Self-esteem,  and  love  of 
approbation,  must  also  act  as  auxiliaries  to 
circumspection,  since  they  tend  to  retard 
tho  hasty  expression  of  our  ideas,  and  the 
execution  of  all  acts  likely  to  compromise 
us  in  the  opinion  of  other  people,  and  in 
our  own. 

Anlttgoninl*. — The  opposing  organs  are, 
in  the  first  place, destructivencss,  originating 
not  from  courage,  but  from  passion.  Courage, 
in  fact,  may  readily  co-exist  with  the  organ 
we  now  treat  of,  but  it  is  chiefly  the  organ 
of  passion  which  acts  most  decidedly  in 
opposition  to  that  of  prudence. 

Examples. — Let  us  seek  our  examples 
amongst  the  heads  of  men  who  have  govern- 
ed others.    Look  here  at  Foy,  Lamarqoe, 
aud  Casimir  P crier  ;  remark  the  breadth 
of  this  region.    Some  people,  Gentlemen, 
arc  so  stupid  as  to  object  that  all  heads  are 
formed  in  the  same  manner;   but  this  is 
not    the  case;   in  children  the  head    is, 
generally  speaking,  broad  across  the  middle 
of  the  parietal  bones ;  as  age  advances,  the 
anterior   and  posterior    parts    often   pre- 
dominate   over   the    middle    portion,  and 
persons  with  the  best  formed  heads  in  other 
respects,  ofteu  commit  grave  errors,  if  this 
change  in  the  organization  produce  too  great 
a  depression   in  tho  organ  of  prudence. 
Here  is  the  head  of  Dodd,  a  protestant 
clergyman,  an  extremely   benevolent  and 
religious  man,  who  wanted  circumspection, 
and  even  conscientiousness,  as  you  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  organ  which 
corresponds  with  this  faculty.    This  vener- 
able and  benevolent  man  terminated    his 
days  on  tho  scaffold,  because  he  was  too 
ready  to  serve  his  friends,  without  taking 
counsel  of  his  honour,  and  particularly  of 
prudence.    We  shall  return  to  him  again 
when  speaking  of  another  organ.    Here  is 
the  head  of  Bentiooss,  who  possessed  a 
large  fortune  and  high  intellectual  faculties, 
with   affectionate    sentiments  of  the  first 
quality;  but    he  had    no    circumspection 
whatever.    You    may    see  a   depression, 
instead  of  an  elevation,  at  the  middle  of  the 
parietal  bones.    This  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  examples    of  a  head  which  wo 
possess    in   phrenology.     This    man    was 
ruined  through  the  effect  of  this  unfortunate 
organization.    He  was  unable  to  attend  to 
his  affairs,  or  calculate  tho  consequences  of 
his  thoughts,  his  sentiments,  his  instincts, 
or  his  tastes,  to  the  guidance  of  which  he 
abandoned  himself  without  reserve.    He 
trusted  to  the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  his 
subordinates,  and  allowed  his  affuirs  to  go 
to  niiu. 

I  told  you  that  men  who  are  capable  of 
calculating  their  conduct,  of  directing  ex* 
tensive  plans,  guarding  their  own  secrets, 
ind  only  commuiiieutiug  to  others  what  is 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  designs, 
always  have  this  portion  of  the  head  very 
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large.  I  also  added,  a*  an  example  of  a 
contrary  kind,  that  we  And  tbii  portion  de- 
pressed in  pen  ns  of  light  conduct,  **!io, 
though  possessing  high  Intellectual  facul- 
ties and  noble  sentiments,,  never  prosper, 
through  their  want  of  exactitude,  regularity, 
and  prudence.  You  have  seen  proofs  of 
this  latter  assertion  iu  the  examples  of 
Bbntiooss  and  Dodd.  In  support  of  the 
former  I  will  now  show  you  two  other 
examples,  taken  from  individuals  with 
whom  you  are  all  familiar.  I  mean  Cuviea 
and  Dupuytren.  Dupiiythen  calculated 
every  word  and  action  of  his  life,  and  never 
uttered  a  sentence,  or  mado  a  gesture, 
without  having  foreseen  its  effect:  he  had 
one  manner  of  treating  a  pupil,  and  another 
for  his  rich  patient ;  one  for  a  prince,  and 
others  variously  graduated  for  his  fellow 
medical  men,  and,  finally,  one  for  the  public 
at  his  gratuitous  consultations.  His  head 
was  enormous  in  the  region  corresponding 
with  the  organ  of  circumspection,  as  you 
may  see  by  the  plaster-cast  before  me,  to 
which  we  shall  recur  again,  for  this  great 
surgeon  possessed  a  variety  of  difficulties. 
Cuviea  was  also  a  man  who  calculated  all 
his  actions,  who  aimed  at  raising  himself  by 
science  and  politics  at  ooo  and,  llio  snmo 
time.  He  1  ike  wise  had  this  part  of  h  is  head 
excessively  developed.  With  respect  to 
his  actions,  lie  said  whatever  ho  wished,  nnd 
never  manifested  beforehand  ttie  sentiments 
or  projects  which  he  had  the  intention  of 
executing.  Perhaps, however,  he  was  more 
free  with  his  intimate  friends  than'  the 
celebrated  surgeon  of  whom  I  have  just 
spoken.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
great  reforms  which  CoviERhas  introduced 
into  the  clnssilication  of  animals,  and  the 
beautiful  anulyhU  on  which  ho  founded  the 
science  of  fossil  remains,  are  far  from  being 
unconnected  with  the  functions  of  the  organ 
now  under  consideration.  Such  have  ever 
been  the  men,  at  once  powerful  and  profound, 
who  calculate  cooly  their  actions  amidst  the 
crowd  of  unreflecting,  thoughtless  beings 
with  whom  society  is  crowded. 

Circumspection  is  a  faculty  fur  more  valu- 
able than  cunning.  It  is  the  facility  by 
which  we  withhold  a  manifestation  of  all  the 
other  faculties  which  we  have  described, 
and  give  loose  to  them  at  an  opportune 
time,  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
world,  but  of  allowing  our  ideas  time  to  ac- 
quire  that  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection 
which  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  important  results.  You  see  that  I  attri- 
bute a  very  extensive  influence  to  the  organ 
of  circumspection.  I  consider,  in  fact,  that 
it  comprehends  all  which  1  have  pointed  out 
to  you.  I  may  also  observe,  that  phrenolo- 
gists have  not  interpreted  this  orgun  in  the 
way  it  deserves,  and  hence  there  is  some 
originality  in  my  munner  of  trculiug  circum- 
spection. This  faculty  may  be  acquired  by 
strong  intelligence  and  experience  of  the 


world.    Hut  this  Is  an  Intellectual  and  fac- 
titious species  of  prudence,  which  easily 
Yields  whenever  any  predominant  organ  is 
brought  into  action.    On  the  contrary,  or- 
ganic instinctive  prudence  is  always  in  play, 
and  perpetually  keeps  a  man  on  bis  guard. 
He  is  always  prudent,  because  an  involun- 
tary impulse  so  wills  it;  not  because  he  is 
convinced  of  its  utility  by  reflection,  I  have 
made  the  same  observation  with  respect  to 
courage.    1  told  you  that  there  was  an  er- 
gitnic  courage  which  was  truly  immutable, 
which  never  trembles  at  the  aspect  of  dan- 
ger, and  a  courage  inspired  ay  sfJAJeee,  by 
firmness  and  the  love  of  approbation,  but 
which,  from  time  to  time,  is  apt  to  fail  us. 
The  degrees  of  our  faculties  are  excessively 
multiplied.     These  are  opinions  which  I 
was  very  anxious  to  communicate  to  yon, 
and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  which  I  have 
had  of  manifesting  them.    Some  critics  have 
said  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  connect  a  sin- 
gle sentiment,  like  circumspection,  with  so 
considerable  a  mass  of  cerebral  matter ;  but 
there  are  several  sentiments.    If  you  consi- 
der this  organ  as  one  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
represses  our  ideas,  and,  on  the  other,  our 
our  sentiments  and  instincts,  you  can  easily 
conceive  that  it  requires  a  vol u mo  propor- 
tioned to  this  force,  and  plays  an  extremely 
important  part  in  regulating  the  actions  of 
man.     It  hits  Imm  ii  thought  Hint  excessivo 
development  of  this  organ  leads  to  fear,  ti- 
midity ;  because,  when  a  man  reflects  long 
on  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  he  must  be- 
come timid ;  it  has  also  been  considered  as 
tending  to  produce  self-destruction.  Spurz- 
ii ei ii  was  of  this  opinion,  but  most  phreno- 
logists differ  from  him,  because,  relying  on 
wlmt  they  observe,  they  huve  found  seve- 
ral timid  men  wilh    very  narrow  heads; 
they  have  observed  that  many  individuals  of 
a  melancholy  disposition  did  not  present  any 
considerable  development  of  this  region,— 
that  several  individuals  in  whom  it  was 
large  were  neither  timid  nor  cowardly ;  and, 
finally,  that  suicides  were  far  from  always 
presenting  a  large  development  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  brain.    Courage  may  coincide,  or 
rather  co-exist,  with  circumspection, and  sui- 
cides may  easily  shew  a  want  of  that  faculty. 
If  it  be  true  that  there  exists  an  organ  which 
is  destined  to  excite  the  love  of  life,  the 
weakness  of  that  organ  may  induce  a  ten- 
dency to  suicide,  though  circumspection  be 
considerably  depressed.    However,  the  fact 
remains  to  be  investigated.    We  must  ob- 
serve, that  a  negative  fact  will  never  destroy 
an  affirmative  one.    If  w<?  have  proved,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  that  men  of  great  views 
and  extensive    projects  always  present  a 
large  development  of  this  part  of  the  heed, 
we  establish  a  fact  which  must  remain.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  prove  that  circum- 
spection nud  prudence  are  not  found  in  meu 
in  whom  the  same  part  of  the  head  is  de- 
pressed, that  is  another  fact   As  to  the  fact 
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that  people  with  a  large  organ  of  circum- 
spection sometimes  commit  suicide,  we  must 
look  for  some  other  explanation  than  in  tho 
excess  of  this  faculty. 

AnimuU. — The  existence  of  circumspec- 
tion in  animals  is  admirably  developed ;  but 
if  you  remember  the  distinction  which  I  have 
established,  you  will  perceive  that  its  action 
mnst  be  exercised  more  particularly  on  the 
instincts,  and  slightly  on  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties, since  the  latter  are  but  slightly  de- 
veloped in  the  lower  animal  kingdom.  Fin- 
ally, that  its  influence  on  the  sentiments 
must  be  equally  moderate.  Thus  the  action 
of  this  organ  in  animals*  is  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  instincts. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  affirm, 
without  hesitation,  that  circumspection  is 
principally  an  organ  of  reprtuion,  and  that 
it  enacts  a  most  important  part  in  verlcbrat- 
ed  animals,  from  man  down  to  the  reptile 
tribe.  I  have  already  announced  this  fact 
in  explaining  my  ideas  on  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  brain,  particularly  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  corpus  callosnm  ;  and  it  is  ap- 
plicable, particularly  in  animals,  to  the  re- 
pression of  instincts  which  arc  under  the 
guidance  of  this  organ,  acting  in  the  interest 
of  an  instinct  which  differs  from  one  stimu- 
lated by  perception  or  by  memory,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  interest  of  the  love  of  life 
than  of  any  other. 

As  to  its  situation  in  animals,  M.  Vimont 
shews  that  it  occupies  the  same  position  as 
in  man.  In  quadrupeds,  circumspeclinu 
forms  an  eminence  seated  along  the  whole 
length  of  tho  parietal  bone,  and  hence  is 
more  elongated  than  in  man.  You  sec  here, 
in  the  human  head,  that  it  forms  nearly  a 
rounded  mass.  In  animals  it  would  extend 
more  in  length  towards  the  organ  marked 
No.  8,  which  corresponds  in  man  with  ac- 
quisitiveness. In  fact,  as  the  desire  of  ac- 
quiring is  less  marked,  particularly  in  the 
carnivorous  animals,  this  difference  of  situ- 
ation is  easily  comprehended.  It  is  in  this 
elongated  form  that  circumspection  presents 
itself  in  the  dog,  the  wolf,  and  in  herbivor- 
ous animals.  In  some  it  is  less  elongated, 
on  account  of  the  rounded  form  of  the  skull, 
hut  it  always  exists  in  n  greater  or  a  less  de- 
gree of  development,  according  to  M.  Vi- 
mont, who  admits  It  in  tin*  In  ml  of  the  wild 
goat  and  the  mule.  1  lerc  is  an  iinocdote,  re- 
lated by  the  author  just  mentioned,  and 
whom  I  quote  with  pleasure,  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  rise  to  deep  reflection.  It  has 
reference  to  the  mules  employed  in  passing 
mountainous  defiles,  in  paths  which  arc  ex- 
tremely narrow,  along  the  edges  of  nrcci- 
pires,  where  a  single  false  step  might  plunge 
the  animal  and  its  rider  down  the  abyss. 
M.  Humboldt  tells  us,  that  when  a  mule 
thinks  itself  in  danger,  it  stops,  and  turns  its 

•  The  rfwdcr  should  obarrre  thai  M.  RsoestAii, 
when  wing lhe  word  uiimsls,dots  not  Include  man 
la  ihst  est  a.— En.  L.  • 


head  to  the  right  and  left,  completely  at  its 
ease,  partaking  in  this  respect  a  little  of  the 
ass,  which  presents  the  same  slowness  and  pe- 
culiar firmness  of  character.  After  some  deli- 
beration, for.  its  resolutions  are  always  slow, 
it  makes  a  decision,  which  is  generally  a  safe 
one.  Hence  the  mountaineers  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  a  traveller,  *'  I  will  not  give 
you  my  handsomest-look  iug  mule, but  the  one 
which  reasons  best"  These  honest  fellows 
are  not  learned  in  systems  of  philosophy, 
nor  do  they  know  that  Descartes,  and  seve- 
ral others,  deny  the  existence  of  reason  in 
animals.  They  follow  their  own  good 
sense.  They  see  nothing  more  than  a 
mule,  which  examines  right  and  left  (cir- 
cumspictt),  aud  then  chooses  its  path,  and 
they  compare  the  animal  to  a  human  being. 
In  birds,  the. organ  is  placed  above,  and  a 
few  lines  from,  the  middle  part  of  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  frontal  bone.  We  may 
give,  as  an  example,  the  rook,  the  buzzard, 
the  screech-owl,  the  wood-pecker,  all  which 
animals  are  extremely  circumspect.  The 
organ  is  less  .prominent  in  several  animals 
which  appear  to  have  but  little  occasion  for 
it,  the  gallinacere,  for  example,  which  live  be- 
fore us.  In  the  species  possessing  this  organ 
wc  find  it  more  developed  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male,  a  circumstance  which  gives 
greater  breadth  to  their  heads.  This  is  par- 
ticularly seen  in  birds  of  prey,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  female  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  male,  because  she  requires  great  pru- 
dence in  the  case  of  her  young.  As  examples 
of  this  are  quoted  the  sparrow-hawk,  and 
some  eagles.  I  find  another  idea  in  the 
work  of  M.  Vimont,  which  is  worthy  of  your 
attention.  To  fly  at  the  prospect  of  danger,  is 
common  to  most  animals,  and  this  probably 
depends  on  the  instinct  of  preservation. 
Hut  to  fly  with  feints,  and  evidence  of  cun- 
ning, as  does  the  fox,  for  example,  announ- 
ces a  different  impulse.  The  same  observa- 
tion is  applicable  to  the  stag  and  the  hare. 
These  animals  make  turns  and  stratagetie 
movements,  which  announce  something  more 
than  the  operation  of  the  mere  instinct  of 
flight.  A  wish  to  deceive  the  enemy  seems 
to  bo  associated  with  the  latter.  It  is  cir- 
cnniH|»rclion  aided  by  cunning.  There  is 
another  fact,  with  which  every  body  is  ac- 
quainted, I  mean  tho  precautions  taken  by 
the  fox  to  prevent  his  retreat  from  being 
violated.  This  animal  makes  false  entrances 
into  his  kennel,  and  has  various  sham  holes 
which  he  pretends  to  frequent  more  than  the 
rest.  He  creeps  on  his  prey  slowly,  and 
without  making  the  least  noise,  until  he  is 
perfectly  sure  of  seixing  it;  in  a  word,  all 
his  nctious  manifest  cunning.  M.  Vimont 
also  adduces  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  tho 
sentinels  established  by  various  birds  when 
congregated  in  bands,  as  the  crow,  heron, 
domestic  goose,  &c,  and  which  announce 
the  approach  of  danger.  This  latter  fact, 
which  is  equally  seen  In  domestic  fowls, 
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seems  the  effect  of  circumspection,  and  not 
of  cunning.  Thus,  yon  see  all  these  animals 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  circumspection, 
unless,  indeed,  we  admit  a  new  organ,  to  ex- 
press the  manner  in  which  they  watch  over 
their  personal  safety.  These  difficulties 
show  we  have  a  solid  basis  for  determining 
the  functions  of  this  organ  in  animals,  but 
that  phrenology  is  still  far  from  being  per- 
fect. We  may  also  mention  the  rare  with 
which  the  heath-cock  chooses  out  a  tree 
whose  branches  resemble  most  nearly  in 
colour  his  own  shade,  and  this  in  order  to 
escape  discovery;  we  also  know  how  the 
squirrel  turns  round  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
which  he  endeavours  thus  to  place  between 
him  and  the  hunter.  This  action  is  evidently 
the  result  of  an  instinct,  and  I  would  rather 
attribute  it  to  secrctivencss  than  to  circum- 
spection. 

1  J.— Benevolence. 

I  shall  terminate  this  lecture  with  the 
organ  of  benevolence.  I  am  sorry.  Gentle- 
men, to  occupy  so  much  of  your  time,  but 
the  objects  we  have  to  treat  are  too  import- 
ant'to  be  examined  in  a  superficial  or  rapid 
manner.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  those 
who  wish  to  study  phrenology  to  make  some 
sacrifice,  and  support  for  a  while  the  tedium 
of  long-continued  attention  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Situation. — Bcucvoleuce,  called  by  Gall 
*  goodness,"  and  by  some  other  phrenolo- 
gists "  debonairiteY'  is  situated  nt  the  upper 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  fontanelle.  Here  it  is,  marked  No. 
1ft  on  the  bust,  commonly  at  the  root  of  the 
hair,  at  the  commencement  of  the  horizontal 

flane  of  the  vertex.  This,  however,  varies, 
t  appears  situated  further  back  when  more 
developed  than  comparison,  by  which  It  is 
bounded  in  front ;  your  principal  mark  must 
always  be  the  anterior  fontanelle,  which 
limits  it  posteriorly.  Here  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  we  possess  to  show 
the  exact  seat  of  the  organ ;  it  is  the  mask 
of  Bbntiooss,  who  ruined  himself  us  much 
through  his  benevolence  as  his  want  of  pru- 
dence. The  organ,  as  you  see,  Is  seated  at 
the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  forehead, 
where  the  ascending  piano  meets  the  hori- 
zontal one  of  the  vertex. 

Primitive  actum  and  application. — The  pri- 
mary effect  of  this  organ  is  to  produce  a 
desire  of  doing  good  to  others,  a  pleasure 
in  acting  benevolently,  or  contributing  to 
the  happiness,  Stc,  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
This  perfectly  defines  its  influence,  and  it  is 
to  Spurziikim  we  owe  the  definition.  It  sti- 
mulates to  beneficent  actions,  charity,  phi- 
lanthrophy,  and  all  the  means  these  virtues 
may  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Ac- 
cording to  Gall,  to  justice;  but  this  latter 
opinion  is  refuted  by  the  example  of  Dodd, 
who  was  executed  for  forgery.  A  man  may 
be  very  benevolent,  and  be  unjust  and  un- 


conscientious at  the  same  time,  a  fact  which 
certainly  would  have  escaped  the  know- 
ledge of  those  worthy  individuals  who  study 
the  intellectual  faculties  a  priori,  and  in 
their  own  persons.  The  following  idea  has 
just  struck  me;  this  is  the  faculty  which 
receives  the  Monthyon  prize  of  virtue  nt 
the  Institute.  It  is  given,  as  you  kuow,  to 
men  who  have  rendered  great  services  to 
humanity,  who  have  benefited  their  fellow- 
creatures  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  nnd  every  thing  accounted  most 
valuable  in  this  world ;  it  is  a  species  of 
universal  charity  extending  to  animals,  and 
even  the  inanimate  objects  of  nature, — an 
invincible  desire  of  doing  good  without  cal- 
culating the  cost, or  the  recompence  attached 
to  good  actions.  1  am  convinced  that  it  is 
to  this  noble  impulse  that  the  academy  has 
accorded  the  prize  of  virtue  ever  since  the 
death  of  Monthyon,  who  himself  possessed 
this  organ  in  a  very  high  degree  of  deve- 
lopment. You  may  verify  the  truth  of 
what  I  now  say  by  a  reference  to  the  reports 
of  the  academy.  Being  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  the  other  members  on  this 
point,  and  feel  assured  that  benevolence,  the 
organ  we  uow  speak  of,  is,  par  excellence  t 
the  highest  virtue  of  humanity.  This  trnth 
has  inado  a  imwcrful  impression  on  my 
uilud. 

Auxiliaries. — Benevolence  is  nided  by 
erotitm,  philoprogenitiveness,  the  instinct  of 
association,  friendship  and  its  analogous 
qualities,  the  love  of  places;  in  a  word, 
by  all  the  affectionate  sentiments  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  It  is  certain  that  all  these 
faculties  aid  each  other  reciprocally,  and 
produce  Important  results  whenever  they 
co-exist  in  the  sumo  individual.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  distinguish  benevolence 
from  the  sentiment  of  association  and  friend- 
ship, for  at  first  sight  you  may  be  astonished 
that  phrenologists  have  placed  one  in  the 
anterior  region,  while  friendship  is  seated 
in  the  posterior  part.  These  faculties,  it  is 
true,  are  seated  nt  the  two  opposite  diame- 
ters of  the  skull,  ulthough  their  object  seems 
nearly  identical ;  and  this  difference  <  f  no. 
sition  has  given  rise  to  certain  objections. 
The  following  are  the  reflections  1  have  to 
submit  upon  this  point. 

Association  is  a  general  instinct,  inde- 
pendent of  reflection,  which  impels  men  and 
animals  to  communicate  with  individuals  of 
their  own  species.  You  observe  the  effect 
of  this  instinct  in  animals,  and  canuot  deny 
its  existence  as  a  primitive  faculty.  Friend- 
ship is  the  special  application  of  this  sen- 
timent to  some  individual,  to  whom  we  are 
drawn  by  an  inexplicable  sympathy ;  but 
it  depends  on  the  same  organ,  according  to 
my  idea.  Benevolence  is  an  intellectual 
pleasure  in  doing  good.  There  is  the  same 
connection  between  the  posterior  and  an- 
I  terior  faculties,  but  the  latter  is  more  Intel- 
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lectua),  and  comprehends  afar  greater  num- 
ber of  objects;  it  gives  a  pleasure  of  a 
higher  and  iriore  delicate  kind.  It  is  pre- 
mature to  explain  this  difference  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  high  intellectual  fa- 
culties with  which  benevolence  seems  to  be 
continuous. 

A  few  observations  more,  and  I  have 
done.    In  animals  yon  easily  detect  tin  in- 
stinct of  association,   for   they  assemble 
together  in  bands  and  troops.    Most  of  the 
domestic  animals  have  this  instinct.    As  an 
effect   of  their   association  they  contract 
friendships ;  you  may  observe  this  kind  of 
connection  and  preference,  between  horses, 
cows,  dogs,  &c.    Sometimes  it  is  carried  so 
far  that  the  Animals  share  their  food  toge- 
ther.   When  two  horses  are  in  (he  same 
stable,  one  furnished  with  food,  the  other 
without  any  thing  to  eat,  the  former  will 
soon  push  over  some  fodder  to  the  latter,  if 
he  happens  to  be  his  friend.    Young  dogs 
have  been  seen  carrying  their  food  to  their 
old  comrades,  who  were  tied  up,  and  ab- 
staining from  touching  it  until  the  others 
were  satisfied.     This  species  of  friendly 
devotion  is  often  seen  in  animals  whose 
brains  arc  organized  somewhat  like  ours; 
but  it  enn  never  he  carried  very  far,  on  ac- 
count of  the  feebleness  of  their  sentiments 
and    reflective    faculties.      Animals    can 
scarcely  taste  the  pleasures  of  benevolence, 
except  so  far  as  concerns  the  satisfaction 
of  instinctive  wants.    Now,  if  man  pos- 
sesses, in  a  degree  far  beyond  animals,  the 
enjoyments  derived  from  superior  sentiments 
and  intelligence,  mid  this  more  intensely  in 
perspective  than  in  the  present  world,  why 
deuy  the  existence  of  an  organ  in  man, 
destined  to  communicate   this  species  of 
enjoyment  to  his  fellow-man?  Why  should 
it  seem  strange  that  this  organ  is  seated 
near  those  of  intelligence,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  organ  communicating  the  pleasure 
derived  from  our  instincts  is  placed  close  to 
the  organs  that  serve  as  its  instruments  ?  It 
is  in  this  way  I  view  benevolence.    Hence, 
if  I  were  to  alter  the  order  of  faculties,  1 
should  class  this  one  amongst  the  faculties 
which  I  consider  as  amplificators  of  the 
intellectual  ones,  such  as  gaiety,  ideality, 
marvel lousness,  constructivencss.    But,  as 
I  said  before,  I  prefer  adhering  to  the  order 
laid  down  by  phrenologists ;  when  our  ob- 
servations  are   more   numerous,  we   can 
modify  this  order,  if  necessary. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  easiness"  of  cha- 
racter (laisstr-allcr)  is  nothing  but  kiudness 
arising  from  feebleness  of  character,  a  spe- 
cies of  goodness  that  is  almost  equivalent  to 
bttiset  or  what  is  designated  by  the  expres- 
sive term  bonhomie.  1  do  not  consider  this 
as  a  good  description  of  benevolence,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  frequently  associated 
with  high  intelligence ;  and  it  is  this  latter 
fact  which  led  the  philosophers  of  the  18th 
century  to  confound  good  actions  with  in- 


dividual interests,  and  to  imagine  the  theory 
comprehended   under    what    they,  called 
egoism.    They  said,  "The  man  who  acts 
best  is  the  best  calculating  man,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  satisfies  a  pleasure  of  the 
highcit  kind,  and,  in  the  second  place,  ho 
reaps,  sooner  or  later,  the  fruit  of  his  good 
actions ;"  this,  by  the  way,  is  very  far  from 
being  true ;  "  the  man  who  nets  badly  is  a 
badly-calculating  man,  for  he  is  punished 
by  his  conscience,  and,  sooner  or  later,  is 
made  to  repent  of  his  conduct ;"  this  latter 
event,  also,  is  far  from  always  taking  place. 
These  philosophers  reasoued  upon  examples 
of  the    coincidence    of  high    intellectual 
faculties  with  benevolence;  but  they  fell 
into  error  when  they  extended  the  principle 
too  far,  for  benevolence  may  coincide  with 
very  inferior  intellectual  faculties,  and  men 
delight  in  the  evil  they  commit,  instead  of 
repenting  of  it.    However,  according  to  my 
own  personal  observations,  benevolence  is 
very  frequently  associated  with  high   in- 
tellectual faculties ;   I  do  not  say  oliroyt , 
for  I  know  exceptions  may  and  do  exist. 
There  are  many  men  of  great  intelligence 
and  penetration   who    do  good,   although 
they    foresee    the    inconveniencies  which 
may  arise  from  indiscriminate  benevolence. 
"This  is  a  man,  says  the  philanthropist, 
who  will  repay  me  with  ingratitude;  no 
matter ;  I  shall  be  content  with  myself  if  I 
render  him  a  service,  and  if  he  seek  to  injure 
me  in  return  for  the  good  I  do  him,  my  con- 
science will  repay  me  for  any  pain  he  may 
excite/'  Examples  of  this  kind  are  frequent 
in  society,  and  are  found  in  men  endowed  at 
once  with  the  highest  intelligence  and  the 
most  noble  morality. 

Opponent*.— The  action  of  this  organ  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  various  Instincts 
situated  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  for  no  tiling  is  more  op- 
posite to  benevolence  than  the  instinct  of 
egoism,  and,  above  all,  the  instinct  of 
acquisitiveness.  Should  the  organs  of 
benevolence  and  acquisitiveness  co-exist 
in  the  same  head,  and  the  latter  organ 
predominate,  you  have  one  of  those 
misers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  throw  off 
their  usual  character.  Hence  the  saying, 
"There  is  nothing  like  a  miser  when  he 
becomes  generous."  These  oppositions  are 
not  rare  in  the  organization  of  man. 

Combinations.— The  combinations  of  this 
organ  are  very  diversified.  Benevolence 
seldom  appears  very  well  marked  on  the 
head,  and  this  is  an  important  observation 
whenever  the  reflective  faculties  are  feeble, 
for  the  organ  is  situate  immediately  above 
the  reflective  faculties;  hence,  when  com- 
parison, causality,  &c,  arc  much  depressed, 
it  is  diflicult  to  say  what  really  belongs  to 
the  organ  of  benevolence.  It  is  not  easy 
to  show  you  examples  of  this  conformation, 
for  we  are  naturally  delicate  in  offering  as 
types    living   or  well-known  characters. 
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However,  look  again  at  the  head  of  Dooo, 
and  iee  bow  benevolence  altogether  masks 
and  conceals,  by  its  enormous  development, 
the  superior  reflective  faculties;  with  a 
lesser  share  of  benevolence  the  organ  might 
have  been  less  prominent,  and  la  that  case 
easily  overlooked.  Generally  speaking, 
then,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  organ  of  benevolence,  uulesA  the 
superior  faculties,  upon  whieh  this  organ 
reposes,  are,  also,  well  developed.  This  is 
a  difficulty  of  diagnosis  which  I  mention 
to  you,  because  phrenology  has  numerous 
enemies,  who  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  least  error  on  our  part.  But  study 
and  observation  will  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties, and  finally  dissipate  all  doubt  in 
the  eyes  of  honest  and  attentive  persons. 
However,  benevolcuce  coincides  with  a 
moderate  or  even  an  inferior  degree  of  intel- 
ligence. Hence  the  proverb, "  Never  trust 
to  a  good-natured  fool."  You  will  frequently 
hear  it  said  in  society,  "That  is  an  excellent 
man,  but  he  is  a  fool. '  In  truth,  benevolence, 
unless  supported  by  a  sufficient  degree  of 
intelligence,  frequently  gives  way,  but  you 
can  foresee  that  the  influence  of  several 
other  organs  may  intervene  in  producing 
this  effect. 

The  combination  of  this  organ  with  the 
instiucts  situated  anteriorly,  produces  dif- 
ferent results.  An  individual  make.*  u  very 
excellent  man  whvu  the  love  t»f  children,  of 
the  opposite  sex,  of  habitation,  and  all  the 
affectionate  sentiments  coincide  with  bene- 
volence. If  the  upper  part  of  the  head  be 
at  the  same  time  welt  developed,  you  have 
a  character  which  unites  extremely  elevated 
sentiments  with  goodness  of  heart, — a  com- 
bination which  generally  gives  a  good 
direction  to  their  benevolence.  When 
firmness  is  united  with  thein  you  have  the 
man  who  is  called  "justum   et    teuacem 

{propositi."  If  goodness  coincide  with  the 
ateral  and  inferior  scutimeuts  of  egoitm 
and  destruction,  you  observe  alternations  of 
ferocity  and  kindness.  We  are  not  without 
examples  of  this.  Several  robbers  have, 
under  certain  circumstances,  acted  in  a 
generous  manner.  Some,  in  the  act  of 
robbing  a  traveller,  leave  him  sufficient 
wherewith  to  continue  his  voyage.  Others, 
when  they  happen  to  attack  an  unfortunate 
being  who  is  without  resource,  have  treated 
him  in  the  most  benevolent  manner.  Others, 
again,  are  very  generous  to  their  friends,  or 
to  people  who  have  rendered  them  a  service ; 
in  a  word,  these,  and  various  other  contra- 
dictions, are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
history  of  man;  and  admit  no  other  expla- 
nation than  that  of  the  coincidence,  in  the 
snniit  head,  of  diGcrcnl  organs,  which  enter 
successively  into  action.  Thus,  iu  society 
we  sometimes  meet  with  men  and  women 
who  aro  extremely  mild  and  bcucvolent, 
yet  who  run  with  avidity  to  witness  a 
spectacle  of  death.    In  former  times  they 


assembled  round  the  wheel,  or  the  gallows. 
Now-a-days  they  run  in  crowds  to  the  guil- 
lotine. It  is  the  organ  of  destruction  which 
inspires  this  latter  taste,  while,  at  another 
moment,  benevolence  Impels  them  to  actions 
of  a  far  different  kind.  If  you  wish  to 
convince  yourselves  that  this  is  not  a 
gratuitous  explanation,  study  phrenology, 
and  test  it  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Ab$t*ct. — If  the  organ  of  benevolence  be 
feeble,  the  result  is,  indifference  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  fellow-creatures.  If  de* 
struct! vencss  and  egwism  bo  predominant, 
intelligence  is  forced  to  obey  them,  and 
renders  the  individual  a  sophist.  A  man 
then  seeks  the  most  oblique  and  subtle 
arguments  to  justify  his  conduct.  Remark 
well  how  Uio  arguments  of  the  sophist, 
who  has  no  benevolence,  seem  inspired  by 
quite  a  different  kind  of  intelligence  from 
that  which  dictates  the  reasoning  of  a  good 
and  generous  muu.  It  seems  as  if  those 
two  beingrf  occupied  different  orders  in  the 
scale  of  nature.  However,  the  sophisms  of 
egoistical,  or  selfish  men,  may  for  a  moment 
impose  on  the  multitude,  when  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  seducing  eloquence. 

A  nimaU. — M.  V  i  mont  describes  this  organ 
as  varying  greatly  in  unuuals,  and  eveu  in  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species.  In  the  quad- 
rumana  and  monkeys  it  occupies  the  same 
position  as  iu  man.  Iu  quadrupeds  we  find 
it  nt  the  middle  and  superior  portion  of  the 
parietal,  a  little  anteriorly.  He  mentions 
the  dog,  horse,  and  sheep,  as  examples,  and 
remarks  that  this  portion  of  the  head  is  more 
developed  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  be- 
nevolent. Our  enemies  have  drawn  a  poor 
objection  from  the  differences  exhibited  by 
the  conformation  of  the  skull.  Thus,  the 
frontal  sinuses  being  highly  developed  in 
unimals,  this  organ  must  be  pushed  back- 
wards, and  therefore  discovered  with  diffi- 
culty. Rut,  Gentlemen,  take  this  skull; 
observe  well  the  brain,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  organ  always  corresponds  with  a 
superior  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe.  Ex- 
I  ercise  yourselves  in  discovering  it  on  the 
simple  skull,  and  afterwards  in  the  living 
animal.  M.  Vimont  has  found  this  faculty 
in  the  fallow  deer,  und  in  the  little  Guinea 
pig,  which  we  sec  so  commonly  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  seems  feeble 
iu  the  rat,  the  martin,  aud  the  weasle,  in 
which  this  portion  of  the  head  is  depressed. 
I  do  not  answer  for  the  accuracy  of  all  these 
facts.  I  simply  mention  them  to  you  with 
the  author's  name.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  diagnosticate  benevo- 
lence in  the  horse  and  in  the  dog,  animals 
which  all  of  you  can  investigate  at  your  lei- 
sure. My  principal  object  is  to  tucitc  you 
to  investigate  facts,  and  not  to  constitute 
myself  a  Don  Quixote  for  one  opinion  or 
another.  Hence,  I  simply  expose  a  mass  of 
facts,  which  seem  to  me  to  deserve  constant 
and  serious  attention. 
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This  organ  teems  to  be  but  slightly  deve- 
loped in  the  great  carnivorous  animals. 
However,  they  possess  some  rudiments  of 
it,  for  we  all  know  how  the  famous  Martin 
was  able  to  subdue  those  animals,  and  deve- 
lop© in  them  sentiments  of  respect  and  bene- 
volence, of  which  we  should  never  have  sus- 
pected them  to  be  capable. 

We  do  not  find,  in  the  work  of  M.  Vimont, 
any  details  of  the  existence  of  this  organ  iu 
birds.  However,  certain  birds  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  edncated  and  living  in  a  do- 
mesticated state  ;  perhaps  we  might  find 
traces  of  the  organ  in  those  animals.  Some 
persons,  who  are  inclined  to  believe  in  its 
existence  in  birds,  pretend  that  the  care  be- 
stowed by  cage-birds  on  their  young  ones, 
the  mutual  attentions  which  certain  wild 
birds  shew  one  another,  might  depend  on  this 
organ ;  however,  these  may  equally  depend 
on  friendship.  The  whole  question  docs  not 
seem  sufficiently  clear,  and  I  would  not 
wish  to  pronounce  in  a  positive  manner  on 
it.  The  following  fact  has  been  communi- 
cated to  me  by  a  person  in  whom  I  can  trust : 
A  female  canary  had  only  one  very  small 
bird ;  by  some  accident  or  another  the  cage 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  little  one  thrown 
out  of  the  nest  with  violence,  and  much  bruis- 
ed. It  was  replaced  in  the  nest,  but  imme- 
diately threw  itself  out  again,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  the  corner  of  the  cage.  It  was  again 
replaced,  and  ngnin  threw  itself  out.  This 
was  repeated  several  times.  The  mother 
seemed  very  unquiet,  and  at  length  came  to 
a  definitive  resolution.  She  commenced  by 
transporting  the  lining  of  the  nest  to  the  cor- 
ner chosen  by  her  young  one,  lifting  it  up 
every  time  to  arrange  the  objects  under  it, 
nnd  nt  length  composed  a  commodious  bed 
of  cotton  and  fcuthcrs  of  the  old  nest.  This 
fact  proves  the  existence,  in  the  canary,  of 
philogeniture,  benevolence,  causality,  and 
even  a  considerable  share  of  intellect. 

As  to  the  inferior  classes  of  animals,  the 
ba trach ia  and  the  reptilia  do  not  seem  to  ex- 
hibit any  trace  of  this  sentiment.  It  will  be 
useless  to  descend  any  further  in  the  zoolo- 
gical scale. 

ICxnmpkx.—TUc  bust  of  Henry  IV.,  Vin- 
cent dp.  Paul, the  Abb6  Uautiiier,  and  Eus- 
TAcmus  (the  negro),  have  been  quoted.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  extreme  benevo- 
lence of  the  latter,  who  ox  posed  his  life  a 
thousand  times  for  his  master,  and  for  all 
who  seemed  to  be  unfortunate.  This  man 
Seemed  to  possess  a  sentiment  of  veneration 
exclusively  for  the  whilcB.  You  sec  how 
evidently  dominant  is  the  organ  in  his  cast. 
It  even  exceeds  the  intelligence,  which  is 
Inrge,  while  deslructivcncss,  cunning,  and 
courage  are  dominated  by  the  superior  or- 
gans placed  on  the  summit  of  the  head.  Ne- 
vertheless, this  man  exhibited  great  cou- 
rage, cunning,  and  caution,  to  satisfy  his  ex- 
treme tendency  to  benevolence,  and  particu- 
larly to  save  the  life  and  fortune  of  his  mas- 
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ter,  at  the  period  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks  at  Saint  Domingo.  Observe,  also, 
that  the  lateral  organs  arc  not  deficient, 
though  they  do  not  preponderate.  Eusta- 
enius  possessed  other  elevated  faculties, 
which  kept  in  subjection  those  which  were 
seated  at  the  lateral  parts  of  the  head.  His 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  heads  we  pos- 
sess, and  I  feel  flattered  nt  being  ublo  to  add 
it  to  our  phrenological  collection. 

The  same  elevated  faculties  dominate  in 
the  head  of  the  Curd  of  Chapontier.  This 
does  not  prevent  a  great  development  of  the 
organ  of  benevolence.  Yon  should  always 
distinguish  the  dominant  faculties  from  those 
which  are  well  marked  without  effacing  the 
others.  The  benevolence  is  hero  large,  al- 
though thrown  in  the  shade,  as  it  were,  by 
self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation.  Take 
the  trouble  to  compare  this  eminently  moral 
head  with  that  of  a  robber,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  difference.  The  part 
of  the  head  corresponding  with  this  faculty 
Is  extremely  depressed  in  certain  nations,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Caribeans.  It  is  true 
that  they  try  to  flatten  the  forehead  by  con- 
tinued pressure  on  the  child's  head.  Hence 
their  skulls  cannot  prove  much,  one  way  or 
another.  Hut  here  is  the  head  of  a  brigand 
of  a  peculiar  species.  The  forehead  of 
this  wretch  was  not  depressed  by  force. 
However,  you  may  observe  that  the  lateral 
masses  predominate  in  a  horrible  manner, 
whilst  the  depression  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead  leaves  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
organs  of  comparison,  causality,  or  bene- 
volence. The  predominance  of  destruction 
and  acquisitiveness  is  united  with  a  high 
degree  of  firmness,  an  ensemble  of  organiza- 
tion which  fonns  a  most  disgusting  spectacle 
to  the  eyes  of  a  phrenologist.  In  fact,  when 
this  latter  faculty  is  associated  with  de- 
praved sentiments,  a  most  deplorable  com- 
bination results,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
coincidence  of  firmness  with  elevated  senti- 
ments completes  an  assemblage  of  great  qua- 
lities, whose  value  is  enhanced  by  consist- 
ency in  words  and  actions. 

I  could  easily  collect  numerous  examples 
of  deficiency  of  benevolence  ;  but,  as  the 
time  presses,  I  shall  fiuish  by  shewing  you 
this  skull  of  a  parricide. 


LECTURE    XI. 

14. — Veneration. 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  arrived  at  No.  14 
of  the  organs  of  the  phrenologists,  a  faculty 
which  is  culled  "  Veneration."  This  organ 
has  been  noticed  by  Oai.i.,  who  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  "  Thoosophy,"  from  Lavatkr, 
who  had  observed  that  religious  persons  had 
the  middle  region  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  very  prominent.  That  prominence  in- 
dicates the  tendency  to  venerate  and  honour. 
The  organ  is  placed  at  the  crown  of  the 
head,  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  frontal 
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bone  with  the  superior  angle  of  the  parietal. 
It  to  precisely  the  feat  of  the  anterior  and 
upper  fontanelle.  This  organ  Is  commonly 
sore  prominent  in  women  than  in  men. 

Itfmencetmd  frimktim  impii/a?«— The  ac- 
tion or  direct  influence  which  U  assigned  to 
thie  organ,  U  the  tendency  to  venerate  and 
honour,  in  general.  That  is  the  fundamental 
feeling,  and  intelligence  choose*  the  object 
of  veneration,  or  else  custom  and  example 
point  it  out  There  is  no  kind  of  idea  be- 
longing to  this  feel  i ng.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
the  Great  Creator,  as  Gall  intimated,  who, 
perhaps,  did  not  exactly  believe  what  he 
thus  thought  it  as  well  to  say.  Objections 
have  been  raised  on  the  subject  of  this  fa- 
culty, which  we  can  scarcely  term  other 
than  absurd.  Call  pretends  that  it  is  tkec- 
Mopkif  ;  Spurziieim,  that  it  is  eevereJien. 
Make  them  agree.  But,  Geutlemcn,  when 
n  science  is  commenced,  all  the  facts  are  not 
discovered  or  perceived  at  once.  Time  and 
observation  are  necessary  to  supply  them. 
To  draw  arguments  against  a  science  from 
the  discoveries  which  improve  that  science, 
is  in  reality  to  be  the  enemy  of  all  science. 
Therefore  we  will  not  stop  at  this  objection. 
Ideas  belong  only  to  those  organ*  which  ore 
destined  to  create  them. 

AppttcutUmn. — Thin  orpin  is  exercised  at 
the  commencement  of  life,  in  the  infniit,  uud 
is  directed  towards  parents, — a  father,  a  mo- 
ther, nurses,  and,  at  a  later  period,  towards 
masters  or  superiors,  whoever  they  may  be ; 
towards  old  men;  towards  the  rich,  the  pow- 
erful ;  towards  kings  and  princes,  aud  who- 
ever or  whatever  is  predominant  in  the  so- 
cial stale.  With  the  persons  who  enjoy 
these  superiorities  is  associated  u  private 
feeling,  which  is  the  sentiment  of  veneration. 
It  is  believed,  also,  that  veneration  applies 
to  objects  of  antiquity,  to  monuments,  to  ce- 
lebrated men  of  past  ages,  who  appear  to  be 
no  much  the  wiser  as  their  time  is  removed 
from  our  own.  The  feeling  of  respect  which 
Is  experienced  for  particular  men  and  things, 
is  not  to  bo  explained  ;  but  it  exihts,  because 
observation  proves  that  fact  It  cannot  be 
defined.  Feel ings  and  instincts  are  not  cap- 
able of  definition,  because  they  cannot  be 
translated  into  siinilur  facts.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  describe  them,  because  they 
have  no  sensible  attributes  which  can  de- 
signate their  character.  It  is  necessary  to 
name  facts,  to  shew  their  application,  and 
to  appeal  from  them  to  the  conscience,  in 
proof,  with  the  exception  that  testimony 
cannot  be  borne  to  their  existence  by  those 
who  have  not  experienced  them.  Well,  then, 
veneration  is  of  this  nature. 

This  sentiment  is  applied  also  to  real  or 
fictitious  personages  who  pass  us  interme- 
diate bolngs  between  the  Creator  ami  hu- 
manity. Besides,  this  feeling  is  so  strong 
that,  when  it  exists,  it  always  seeks  some 
object  towards  which  it  can  specifically  di- 


rect itself,  and,  la  our  ignorance,  an  infinity 
of  object*  become  subjects  of  veneration. 
It  has  been  applied  to  the  presumed  or  ap- 
parent causes  of  every  phenomenon  of  na- 
ture. Hence  the  origin  of  polytheism, — Ju- 
piter In  heaven,  Neptune  in  the  sea,  god*  in 
the  rivers,  a  gml  in  the  sua,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  occasionally  applied  al*o  to  every 
thing  that  inspire*  fear  aud  terror.  Thus, 
monsters,  ferocious  animals,  and  reptiles, 
have  been  adored ;  and,  iu  many  religious, 
god*  have  beeu  imagined  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  most  terrible  and  hideous  ob- 
jects in  nature.  Such  were  the  idols  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  our  ancestors. 

Veneration  has,  in  the  same  way,  been  di- 
rected towards  the  causes  which  have  been 
presumed  to  produce  benefits,  to  render 
great  services,  and  supply  us  with  the  ele- 
ments of  life,  such  u*  lire,  or  the  sum,  which 
luminary  has  hud  millions  of  worshippers, 
in  the  east  Nothing  need  be  less  a  subject 
of  wonder  than  this  idolatry,  for  one  of  the 
first  facts  which  was  proved  by  man  was, 
that  life  and  abundance  existed  by  reason  of 
the  solar  heat  In  times  of  the  deepest  ig- 
norance, adoration  has  been  equally  address- 
ed to  the  ima~e*  of  thiug*  that  were  couai- 
dercd  proper  to  be  feared.  Tho*  the  image* 
of  god*  aud  mounters  have  been  adored  by 
nut  ion* — not  merely  a*  the  representative* 
of  those  pretended  power* — but  the  statue* 
themselves  have  been  adored ;  aud  the  clever 
La  Fontaine  ha*  used  that  fact  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner.  A  statuary  cut  an  image 
of  Jupiter  out  of  a  block  of  marble  with 
which  he  was  to  have  made  a  table,  and  the 
poet  exclaims, — 

"  Tremble/.,  humainsl  fnites  dee  veeux ! 
Viola  lo  inailre  de  la  term  I"  * 

There  is  great  observation  and  profound 
philosophy  in  these  lines.  The  artist  shapes 
the  marble,  and  the  multitude  become  pros- 
trate before  it  In  Spain,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  you  see  the  people  worship  the 
image  of  the  Virgin, — not  of  the  Virgin  as 
the  Catholic  religion  represent*  her,  sealed 
amidst  objects  of  glory  iu  heaven — but  of 
the  Virgin  of  a  particular  place,  doing  such 
a  sort  of  miracle, — an  image,  perhaps  black, 
perhaps  white,  shaped  iu  this  way,  or  deco- 
rated in  that  It  is  towards  this  particular 
figure,  and  no  other,  that  veneration  is  felt, 
as  the  chosen  patron  saint  of  the  child.  All 
this  exhibits  gross  ignorance,  and  shews  you 
how  much  knowledge  influences  the  right 
direction  of  this  orgau.  Finally,  in  extreme 
ignorance,  in  the  lowest  state  of  mental 
brutality,  little,  unnienuiiig  figures,  called 
grifris,  are  the  objects  of  worship  of  some 
savage  nations,  so  imperative  is  this  feel- 
ing; or  else  the  first  object  that  presents 
itself  to  an  individual  when  he  luuvi:*  hi* 

•  M  Tremble,  mankind,  and  oiler  up  your  tows! 
Behold  the  master  of  the  earth  1" 
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dwelling  in  the  morning,  becomes  his  god 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  These  facta,  drawn 
from  history, shew  the  power  of  this  feeling. 

Is  worship,  then,  only  the  result  of  vener- 
ation ?  I  do  not  believe  so.  One  can  feel 
great  veneration,  great  respect,  for  persons 
and  objects  worthy  of  respect,  without  being 
a  worshipper.  Win  In  trim  veneration,  di- 
rected to  a  right  objee.l,  is  a  faculty  of  the 
highest  character,  mere  worship,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  the  exercise  of  quite  another  kind  of 
nervous  emotion,  and  trenches  upon  that 
part  of  the  imagination  which  bears  the  name 
of  "  marvel lousness,"  as  I  shall  explain  to 
you  in  speaking  of  that  faculty. 

Absence. — The  absence  of  this  organ  is  a 
great  evil,  however  deplorable  may  be  the 
abuses  of  it,  as  you  may  perceive  from 
what  I  have  stated  to  you  ;  yet  it  is  not  less 
certain,  that  weakness,  with  regard  to 
veneration,  is  something  very  unfortunate. 
Veneration,  a  superior  feeling,  is  one  of  the 
principal  bonds  of  society.  If  one  does  not 
vencrato  that  which  ought  to  be  venerated, 
commencing  with  our  parents  and  our  in- 
structors, nil  the  social  ties  are  dissolved, 
and  the  most  debased,  the  vilest,  the  least 
cultivated  mnu,  would  helieve  himself  to 
he  on  n  level  with  his  greatest  superiors, 
and  the  worst  disorder  would  prevail.  This 
fact  is*  comprehended  by  priuccs,  (I  shall 
often  here  permit  myself  to  make  philoso- 
phical reflections,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
taken  in  a  Imd  sense,)  who  are  not  con  tented 
with  the  feeling  of  respect  which  their 
elevated  nud  important  position  is  calculated 
to  inspire,  but  who  invoke  the  power  of 
religious  creeds  and  worship,  in  order  to 
consecrate  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
other  feelings.  He  who  respects  nothing, 
immolates  all  to  his  passions  and  his  in- 
terests, and  is  a  bad  man.  Veneration 
can  only  be  rightly  directed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  knowledge  and  a  cultivated 
understanding.  It  is  by  education  that  mas 
learns  to  respect  the  decrees  which  are  pro- 
mulgated by  sages. 

Auxiliaries. — This  organ  has  for  an  aux- 
iliary, that  part  of  the  imagination  which 
is  called  u  marvcllousness,'*  of  which  we 
shall  soon  speak.  1  know  that  you  arc  not 
yet  familinriKcd  with  any  organs  but  those 
which  have  already  passed  beneath  your 
eyes  in  this  course.  However,  I  am  obliged 
to  mention  those  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
spoken  in  detail,  and  I  must  therefore  refer 
you  to  what  I  said  of  them  in  my  intro- 
ductory observations,  which,  consequently, 
I  beg  you  will  not  forget. 

This  organ  is  also  aided  by  kindness,  by 
the  affections,  by  fear,  by  self-esteem,  which 
is  greatly  exalted  in  him  who  believes  him- 
self to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  commands 
of  the  Divinity.  The  high  position  which 
the  expounder  of  a  creed  assumes,  renders 
him  susceptible  of  a  feeling  of  anger,  or 
indignation,  against  whoever  offends  him  j 


and  thus  you  see  the  association  of  self, 
esteem  and  destruction,  for  if  self-esteem  be 
augmented  by  the  homage  which  is  paid  to 
it,  destruction  is  not  less  so  by  an  abate- 
ment of  that  homage.  Thus,  priests  have 
never  been  able  to  find  expressions  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  describe  the  oflccts  of  tho 
anger  of  their  gods,  nor  tortures  sufficiently 
ntrocious  and  everlasting  to  avenge  litem. 

Antagonists. — Opposition  to  the  effects  of 
this  organ  is  found  in  intelligence,  in  tho 
reflective  portion  of  the  brain ;  but  not  in 
that  part  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  at- 
tributes of  bodies,  for  a  man  may  be  a  great 
observer,  and  yet  never  reflect  profoundly 
on  what  he  observes.  Hut  a  peculiarly 
reflective  man,  who  is  guided  by  a  desire 
to  search  into  the  causes  of  facts,  that  is  to 
say,  to  compare  them  under  the  heads  of 
causualty  and  reciprocal  influence, — that 
man  enlightens  his  fellow-men,  and  de- 
molishes the  innumerable  fictitious  idols 
which  ignorance  and  credulity  have  created. 
Thereonlyremains,afterthecontinued  labour 
of  knowledge  and  deep  reflection,  veneration 
for  parents,  for  age,  for  experience,  for 
wisdom,  for  our  real  superiors,  (known  by 
acts  which  all  can  appreciate,)  for  the 
organs  of  the  law,  and,  finally,  for  the  one 
great  and  central  cause  of  all  tilings,  God. 
But  the  ministers  of  creeds,  (I  mean  those 
creeds  which  arc  founded  in  delusion,) 
have  always  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  natural  history,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  have,  without 
cessation,  directed  their  efforts  to  makn 
logic  bend  in  n  way  that  is  favourable  to 
their  several  interests* 

Destruction  does  not  directly  combat 
veneration,  for  tho  latter  faculty  often  acts 
in  the  interest  of  anger.  The  ministers  of 
creeds  have  always  had  recourse,  as  we 
have  already  said,  to  anger  in  support  of 
their  doctrines ;  but  this  species  of  anger 
has  received  the  particular  name  of  "  in- 
dignation," and  is  excited  in  those  miuistcra 
whenever  we  evince  a  contempt  for  them- 
selves or  their  doctrines.  It  is  this  sort  of 
anger  which  serves  to  justify,  in  their  own 
eyes,  the  persecutions  which  fanatics  ex- 
ercise towards  their  fellow-men,  whenever 
they  possess  tho  power, — to  justify  tho 
atrocious  punishments  which  are  still  in- 
flicted in  many  countries  upon  "  heretical" 
persons  of  every  sort,  but  from  which, 
happily,  our  great  revolution  has  delivered 
us  in  this  country,— a  new  proof  of  the  im- 
portant office  which  the  reflective  faculties 
fill,  as  regulators  of  the  feelings  of  venera- 
tion, of  anger,  and  of  indiguation. 

Krnmjttes. — As  positive  examples  of  this 
faculty  may  he  particularly  cited,  from  his 
portraits  and  busts,  Walter  Scott,  whose 
poetry  bears  a  strong  tincture  of  his  venera- 
Hon,— the  Abbe*  G  a utier,  formerly  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  a  man 
who  was  extremely  remarkable  as  a  vene- 
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rator,— and  the  Abbe"  Greooirb,  Id  whose 
~bust  yon  have  already  seen  that  this  part  is 
extremely  prominent.  The  same  organ  con- 
spicuously presents  itself  in  the  Cure*  of 
Chapontier,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 
You  see  that  it  much  augments  tho  height 
of  the  head,  beginning  from  the  auricular 
opening.  Here  is  a  religions  poet,  in  whom 
this  organ  is  excessively  predominant ;  all 
tho  poetical  labours  to  which  this  man 
devoted  himself,  havo,  consequently,  been 
directed  by  this  organ.  I  can,  besides,  cite 
to  you  SruaziiKiM,  who  was  extremely  dis- 
posed to  venerate.  Here  is  a  brigand,  in 
whom,  1  am  very  sorry  to  say,  this  organ  is 
strongly  marked.  Without  doubt  he  never 
exercised  it ;  but  his  intelligence  is  weak, 
and  in  him  all  the  lateral  dispositions  pre- 
dominate en  MM**,  in  the  lower  ptirt  of  the 
head.  Besides,  the  association  of  venera- 
tion with  brigandage  and  assassination,  is 
not  rare  in  history,  and,  even  in  France,  in 
tho  present  day,  the  bandits  who  are  most 
atrocious  in  their  achievements,  ore  found 
amongst  those  vagabonds  who  emil  them- 
selves the  avengers  of  outraged  religion. 
In  the  negro  Kijstaciiidm,  this  pnrt  is  also  ex- 
'  trcmcly  prominent.  There  is,  also,  l>oi>i>, 
whom  I  have  already  nieutioned  as  a  re- 
markable example  of  lienevolence, — am  in  in- 
ter of  religion  by  choice,  and  greatly  disposed 
to  venerate.  He,  however,  came  to  be 
hung,  from  deficiency  of  prudence  and  pro- 
bity. You  see  what  the  combination  of 
organs  is  capable  of  doing.  This  is  a  head 
of  which  the  enemies  of  phrenology  would 
make  a  bad  use,  if  they  understood  it.  Not 
having  reflected  upon  the  consequences 
of  the  association  and  relative  strength 
and  feebleness  of  the  organs,  they  would 
doubtless  make  the  head  of  Donn  an  object 
of  their  sarcasms ;  but  they  do  not  compre- 
hend the  science,  for  they  make  it  a  law  to 
judge  phrenology  without  having  themselves 
studied  it  in  nature.  The  majority  of  the 
most  abject  brigands  who  have  suffered 
capital  punishment,  want  this  orgun.  Here 
is  the  parricide  Martin,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken  several  times.  You  see 
here  a  protuberance  which  corresponds 
with  firmness  and  self-esteem.  It  is  not 
prolonged  so  far  as  veneration,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  weak. 

I  have  already  told  you  of  the  power  of 
the  mind  over  the  feelings.  A  man  may  be  on 
assassin  from  a  religious  motive,  as  well  as 
from  impiety.  If  the  baser  instincts  tend 
towards  spoliation  and  destruction,  nothing 
natural,  nothing  acquired,  exists  iu  that 
mind,  which  can  correct  those  vices  of  the 
feelings ;  on  the  other  hand,  men  who  were 
superior  in  intelligence,  have  presented 
the  coincidence  of  high  venerating  feeling. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  Bagnol,  Casimir 
Pbrier,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  who  (the 
latter,)  wrote  a  work  upon  religion,  and 
possessed  much  religious  feeling.    Here  is 


the  head  of  Manuel,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
finest  morality.  In  a  word,  really  superior 
men  have,  iu  general,  possessed  this  faculty, 
because  it  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to 
usefully  serve  society,  to  render  homage  to 
what  is  great,  worthy,  ami  venerable. 
They  have  not,  for  till  Unit, all  been  fatuities 
for,  or  believers  in,  a  |»urticiilar  creed,  but 
they  have  been  disposed  to  venerate, — they 
have  known  how  to  rentier  justice'  to  what 
was  superior  in  natural  ami  social  order. 
Veneration  is,  then,  one  of  the  principal 
elements  of  the  social  state.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  this.  But  the  faculty  must  not 
be  regarded  in  a  confined  point  of  view; 
nor  must  the  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  it 
be  considered  as  the  instrument  of  fanati- 
cism, or  even  of  bigotry,  or  of  mysticism. 
Itceollect,  that  this  is  the  only  organ  which 
renders  the  stability  of  states  possible. 

AnimmU. — Phrenologists  have  refused  to 
assign  the  existence  of  this  feeling  to  ani- 
mals. I  am  not  of  their  opinion.  A  certain 
shade  of  veneration  exists  in  several  species, 
amongst  the  vertebrata,  for  instance,  which 
choose  chiefs  from  among  themselves,  and 
march  at  the  signal  of  those  chiefs,  autl 
obey  them.  If  there  exists  a  troop  of  wild 
horses  (you  cannot  nlwcrve  this  in  Europe, 
but  in  America  it  may  l>o  seen),  it  is  the  most 
stigiieious  and  experienced  iiiiiinal  amongst 
them  which  conducts  tho  troop.  In  the 
marches  of  our  armies  in  Spain  1  have  many 
times  proved  the  deference  of  the  mule  for 
the  horse.  A  secret  feeliug  causes  the  ani- 
mals of  the  genus  ttquuM  to  allow  themselves, 
when  no  violent  instinct  prevents  them,  to 
l>e  guided  by  that  auimal  amongst  them 
which  has  most  aculcness  and  knowledge. 

Amongst  birds,  it  is  always  the  chief 
which  is  on  the  walch.  Instinct  prompts 
the  selection  of  this  chief,  which  knows 
its  own  superiority,  and  betakes  itself  to 
the  post  of  observation,  or  to  the  head  of  the 
flock.  Why  deny  this  instinct?  What  is 
that  prido  which  causes  men  to  rank  them- 
selves of  a  nature  superior  to  auiuuils  I  I  lave 
we  not  euough  of  obvious  prerogatives  to 
distinguish  us  from  animals,  though  we  ore 
of  the  same  nature?  Hereafter  you  will  un- 
derstand those  prerogatives. 

The  dog  is  assuredly  one  of  the  animals  in 
which  this  feeling  is  the  most  strongly  mani- 
fested towards  man.  It  also  exists  in  the 
elephant  and  the  horse,  which  respect  their 
masters  more  than  they  do  other  persons. 
These  animals  especially  evince  veneration 
for  man.  There  exists  in  those  animals  the 
skulls  of  which  approach  nearest  in  form  to 
the  cranio m  of  man,  a  feeling  which  impels 
them  to  respect  man  above  all  other  beings. 

Thus,  the  sentiment  of  veneration  in  ani- 
mals should  be  considered  according  us  it 
applies  to  man  or  to  animals  only.  Amongst 
the  latter  it  is  observed,  particularly  in  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species.  Some  facts 
might  tend  to  establish  its  exercise  betweeu 
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different  species,  bat,  as  I  have  doubts  on 
this  point,  I  shall  not  speak  further  of  it. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  he  certain  that 
those  animals  for  which  niau  can  feel  aflcc- 
tinn,  not  only  have  affection  for  man,  but 
shew  him  also  respect,  which  necessarily 
indicates  an  identity  of  nature.  Certain  facts 
relating  to  generation  would  support  this 
troth  much  more  strongly,  hut  our  rottrae 
docs  not  allow  us  to  include  such  considera- 
tions. 

Amongst  all  animals,  the  dog  is  remark- 
able for  the  veneration  which  he  bears  to 
man.  That  animal  distinguishes  perfectly, 
In  the  house  which  he  inhabits,  the  rank 
which  each  person  bears  who  lives  in  it. 
lie  put*  tin*  master  tit  the  head.  He  knows 
that  the  children  of  the  master  merit  more 
respect  than  strangers.  He  places  the  do- 
mestics in  an  inferior  rank.  The  friends  of 
the  master  are  well  received  in  proportion 
to  the  esteem  which  the  master  appears  to 
have  for  them,  and  strangers  are  ranged  in  a 
subordinate  rank,  those  most  subordinately 
who  arc  ill-clad ;  those  who  are  well-dressed, 
and  have  a  good  physiognomy,  are  received 
with  much  less  severity  than  those  who  arc 
ill-dressed,  and  have  a  bad  expression  of 
countenance.  On  this  point  some  mastiffs 
have  manifested  an  admirable  sagacity,  by 
rushing  at  first-sight  upon  evil-intentioned 
persons,  who  had  introduced  themselves  in 
open  day-light  into  the  houses  of  private 
individuals,  with  tho  intention  of  assassinat- 
ing them, an  intention  which  has  been  proved 
by  the  arms  which  wretches  thus  captured 
have  Im'cii  (mi ml  to  hear,  and  by  confession;* 
subsequently  made.  No  person  can  deny 
these  facts  in  nature;  but  they  are  impro- 
perly called  "  prodigies,"  for  they  can  only 
depend  on  cerebral  organization,  acting 
through  a  mixed  feeling  of  attachment  and 
veneration.  In  telling  you  this,  Gentlemen, 
I  appeal  to  your  recollections.  I  am  hon- 
oured by  die  attendance  of  a  numerous  au- 
diencc,  and  1  feel  persuaded  that  the  greater 
part  of  you  must,  as  you  hear  me,  call  to 
mind  very  remarkable  facts  of  this  nature. 
Here  is  an  anecdote  for  which  I  nm  indebted 
to  M.  (■komikr,  who  is  present,  at  my  side: 
There  existed  in  the  paternal  mansion  of 
this  young  student,  a  dog  which  defended 
its  master  against  strangers,  indeed,  de- 
fended nil  persons  in  the  house,  lie  de- 
fended the  children  against  the  servants. 
If  a  servant  raised  his  hand  against  one  of 
them,  in  a  moment  he  would  fly  at  his  throat. 
Aud  he  defended  the  sen  ants  against  stran- 
gers; but  what  crowns  the  whole,  or  rather 
what  attests  the  association  of  intellect  with 
veneration  and  friendship  is,  that  if  a  child 
pretended  to  strike  a  servant,  the  dog  wns 
not  seriously  angry,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  servant  (aud  they  many  times  put 
this  to  the  proof)  pretended  to  strike  the 
child,  at  that  instant  the  animal  flew  at  the 
supposed  aggressor.    Of  course  the  child 


did  not  receive  any  injury,  and  the  dog  con- 
tented himself  with  restraining  the  servant, 
but  no  one  doubled  tliat  if  the  attempt  had 
been  real,  he  would  have  avenged  it 

There  are,  then,  in  animals,  the  impulses 
of  veneration, esteem,  aud  friendship.  Some 
elevated  instinct  in  them  merits  all  the 
alien  (ion  of  phrenologists,  and  I  am  asto- 
nished that  they  have  refused  to  recognise 
the  clement  of  tho  veucrative  feeling  in  ani- 
mals. It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  they 
have  this  feeling,  and  many  others.  For  in- 
stance, they  tell  us  that  animals  possess 
many  organs  which  we  attribute  in  man  to 
superior  feelings;  and  that,  nevertheless, 
these  feelings  are  foreign  to  them.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, they  possess  those  organs,  and  they 
also  experience  the  influence  of  them,  but 
as  these  organs  are  less  developed  in  them 
than  in  us,  they  commonly  manifest  oar  fa- 
culties in  degrees  which  arc  more  or  less  re- 
moved from  those  which  they  have  been 
created  to  enjoy.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  there  exists  a  chain  in  na- 
ture, the  links  of  which  extend  from  the 
lowest  portions  of  animal  life  up  to  man,  and 
those  animals  of  which  the  organization  bor- 
ders on  our  own,  arc  united  to  us  by  ties, 
the  closeness  of  which  the  honest  naturalist 
must  not  conceal.  May  the  extension  of 
these  reflections  hasten  the  time  when  we 
shall  imitate  the  English  in  the  protection 
which  they  give  to  animals,  which  are  the 
slaves  and  the  assistants  of  num.  Shall  our 
carmen  forever  contiune  to  cover  their  horses 
with  blows,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  draw 
loads  which  an;  beyond  their  strength,  and 
make  a  parade  of  their  own  address  ?  Shall 
our  butchers  daily  exercise  their  angry  pas- 
sions in  order  to  vanquish  the  animals  which 
they  are  about  to  immolate  ?  Other  nations, 
wiser  than  we,  have  already  felt  the  impro- 
priety of  allowing  public  theatres  of  ferocity 
to  exist*  The  police  of  England  do  not  al- 
low the  drivers  of  cattle  to  ill-treat  them, 
and  attention  is  there  being  paid  to  a  means 
of  subduiug  the  larger  animals  for  slaughter 
which  does  not  require  tho  butcher  to  enrage 
himself  ngiiinst  the  poor  beast  which  is  to 
sec  its  own  blood  flowing  in  streams.  The 
introduction  of  a  poniard  between  the  first 
and  second  vcrtebne  of  the  neck  will  put  an 
instant  end  to  all  feeling  in  the  strongest 
bullock,  as  is  verified  by  the  exploits  of  the 
matadors  of  Spain,  in  their  bull-fights.  Why 
not  introduce  this  proceeding  into  our  abba- 
toirs.  The  flow  of  blood  would  not  be  less 
complete,  and  the  section  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row would  dispense  with  the  prostrating 
blow  of  the  pole-axe,  the  horrible  repetition 
of  which  is  often  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  operation. 

15. — FlRMNRSS.      l'F.RBKVERANCE. 

All  phrenologists  have  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  tli is  faculty.    It  is  not  known  to 


*  M.  Bsoumais  bore  probably  bM  tho  Parisian 
"  Theatre  of  Combats"  in  view.— Bo.  L. 
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the  metaphysicians,  because  all  things  can- 
not be  guessed  by  proceeding  a  priori.  It 
is  not  considered  by  the  latter  as  a  funda- 
mental quality  of  morality,  but  phrenologists 
have  not  hesitated  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
the  other  feelings. 

Situation. — The  situation  of  the  organ  of 
firmness  is  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
median  Hue  of  this  vault  of  the  skull,  be- 
tween veneration  and  self-esteem.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  systematic  part  of  phreno- 
logy, and  for  the  uniformity  of  demonstration 
of  the  brain,  neither  a  particular  cerebral 
circumvolution,  nor  a  group  of  circumvolu- 
tions is  the  seat  of  the  faculty.  It  corre- 
sponds with  two  or  three  very  narrow  por- 
tions of  circumvolutions  which  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  other  organs.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  consider  this  organ 
in  a  totally  empirical  maimer.  I  liko  to 
expose  to  you  my  doubts,  as  well  as  my 
convictions.  Is  it  a  particular  organ?  Is  it 
the  result  of  the  confluence  or  relation 
of  several  organs  ?  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
adopt  a  purely  empirical  plan  of  studying 
it,  namely,  according  to  the  observations  of 
other  phrenologists. 

The  situation  of  the  organ  is  invariable, 
but  it  is  not  always  apparent  at  the  first 
glance  at  the  crown  of  the  head.  You  will 
find  it  upon  the  vertical  line,  surrounded  by 
four  or  live  orguns;  in  the  rear  by  self- 
esteem;  in  the  front  by  veneration;  on 
each  side  by  conscientiousness,  and,  some- 
times, a  little,  by  hope.  In  this  head  it 
occupies  the  most  elevated  part,  because  it 
is  more  developed  than  veneration.  In  ano- 
ther head  it  will  be  exceeded  by  veneration, 
or  by  some  one  of  the  neighbouring  organs. 

Primitive  Influence. — Determination,  when 
strongly  pronounced,  is  constancy,  persever- 
ance, and  tenacity  of  character.  In  fact,  It 
is  constantly  otocrvrd  that  the  persons  iu 
whom  this  part  when  very  prominent,  has  a 
wide  longitudinal  fossa,  are  tenacious  and 
persevering  in  their  opinions  and  projects, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding 
the  objection  which  might  result  from  the 
defect  of  a  particular  circumvolution,  the 
phrenologists, — the  slaves  of  facts  and  ob- 
servation,— believe  themselves  obliged  to 
udmit  the  cerebral  region  of  which  we  speak, 
as  the  organ  of  this  faculty. 

Applications. — You  know  that  we  always 
consider  the  application  of  an  organ  in 
relation  with  other  organs.  Here  wo  do  not 
And  a  special  feeling,  but  a  quality  of  feel- 
ings, whatever  they  may  be,  united  with  the 
faculties  of  intelligence.  Well,  these  qualities 
are  perseverance,  tenacity,  firmness,  qualities 
which  observers,  a  priori,  have  not  thought 
of  erecting  into  a  primitive  fact.  Thus,  the 
desire  which  predominates  becomes  perseve- 
ring and  obstinate  in  him  in  whom  the  organ 
of  firmness  is  very  prominent  You  feel  how 
much  intelligence,  though  subject,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  to  this  organ,  must  in  its  turn 


modify  firmness.  Consequently,  if  the  mind 
be  weak,  intelligence  will  exercise  less  in- 
fluence over  hrnuiess,  than  firmness  or  obsti- 
nacy will  exert  over  the  mind,  and  that  man 
will  persevere  in  his  inclinations,  whether 
they  tend  to  inspire  good  actions,  or  to  sug- 
gest bad  ones.  He  will  be  stubborn ;  that 
is  all.  Wo  often  see  this  in  mule  factum,  who 
have  very  little  intelligence,  and  a  greut 
deal  of  perseverance.  You  then  sec  an  ob- 
stinacy in  committing  evil,  which,  iu  the 
eyes  of  phrenologists,  is  the  most  deplorable 
thing  in  the  world.  The  organ  is,  in  that 
case,  one  of  those  which  most  incline  the 
phrenologists  to  pronounce  an  individual  to 
be  incorrigible.  In  fact,  when  perseverance, 
or  firmness,  is  combined  with  the  organs  of 
baser  alloy,  the  phrenologist  despnin*  of  re- 
claiming those  who  are  the  subjects  of  thai 
union.  Remark  that  the  phrenologists  arc 
not  confined  to  a  small  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Paris.  There  are  many  phrenologists  in 
England,  in  Scotland,  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Denmark.  They  are  multiplying  every 
where,  and  phrenological  observations  are 
incessantly  increasing.  The  Academies  may 
laugh  at  them ;  the  science  advances  notwith- 
standing. Facts  are  not  affected  by  sarcasm 
and  inappropriate  jokes.  True  observation 
pursues  its  march  with  independence,  in 
spite  of  ridicule.  I  tell  you  myself  what  I 
have  just  announced  with  regard  to  this 
organ,  because  although  I  may  lie  angry  at 
not  seeing  it  seated  iit  a  particular  circum- 
volution, yet  what  can  be  doue  if  it  be  not 
so  placed  ? 

If  the  organ  be  found  associated  with  great 
intelligence,  and  with  rather  elevated  feel- 
ings or  inclinations,  good  results  follow,— 
the  productions  of  the  "  jusluiii  et  teuncctu 
propositi  virum,"  whom  nothing  can  shake ; 
who  would  see  the  universe  crumble  away 
rather  than  let  his  virtue  bend.  If  it  ha 
found  iu  an  unfortunate  man  whose  intellec- 
tual organization  is  feeble,  only  stubborn- 
ness results.  You  will  not  find  these  ideas 
in  any  metaphysical  volumes.  I  refer  for 
the  truth  of  this  to  all  those  who  have  grown 
pale  over  dusty  old  luniks  of  mental  philo- 
sophy. Phrenology  is  not,  then,  to  be  dis- 
dained .  Wha t  ra  ises  it  tint  most  as  a  sci euce 
is,  that  it  is  founded  upon  tangible  materials, 
upon  something  positive.  Thus,  you  see 
how  a  knowledge  of  this  organ  unravels  to 
our  minds  the  secrets  of  the  expressions,  a 
"  man  of  character,"  an  "  obstinate  man,"  an 
"  inflexible  man. "  Gentlemen,  there  are  per- 
sons who  will  not  see  the  force  of  this  demon- 
stration,— who  never  depart  from  the  ideas 
which  they  have  once  received,  who  never 
reform  their  education,  who  never  correct  any 
of  their  mistakes,  who  hold  obstinately  to  all 
which  they  learned  in  their  earliest  years. 
Generally,  this  results  from  a  predominance 
of  the  organ  of  which  we  speak,  and  which 
retains  such  individuals  ia  the  old  and  beaten 
path  j  and  the  influence  which  it  exercises  is 
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much  the  more  powerful  as  the  mind  leads 

itself  to  new  discoveries,  and  to  sustain  la- 

.  hours  which  are  capable  of  rectifying  them. 

The  truth  must  Im*  told  in  spite  of  the  world. 

Auxiliaries  mid  nuta/tainst*. — -The  mind  is, 
without  doubt,  the  principal  modifier  of  the 
impulse  which  induces  us  to  persevere.  1 1 
must,  in  fncl,  ho  owned  Hint  it  is  the  mind 
which  enlists  us  in  the  execution  of  our  pro- 
jects. If  we  recognise  thnt  they  may  lead  to 
bad  results,  we  renounce  them,  whatever  in- 
clination we  may  have  to  persist  in  their  in- 
dulgence. If  we  have  only  a  small  portion 
of  intelligence,  we  obey,  like  machines.  Per- 
haps a  more  profound  reflection  would  cnuse 
other  antagonists  and  auxiliaries  to  he  disco- 
vered ;  but  I  own  to  you  that  at  this  moment 
I  do  not  see  them. 

This  organ  may  combine  with  all  the  others. 
That  is  easily  conceived. 

Absence. — What  results  dors  deficiency  of 
this  organ  occasion  ?  It  is  said,  feebleness  of 
character  and  indecision ;  but  it  is,  above  all, 
when  circumspection  predominates  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  subjects  who  are  denuded 
of  strength  of  character  ore  unfortunate. 
They  reflect  much  upon  the  objects  which 
hnvo  appealed  to  their  faculties,  nnd  they 
cannot  decide  upon  taking  any  determinate 
course  when  they  are  in  n  difficult  position. 
1  know  persons  of  this  description.  Well, 
then,  when  this  organ  nnd  circumspection  arc 
wanting,  the  person  yields  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment;  and  as  each  inclination  exer- 
cises successively  its  action  upon  us,  it  re- 
sults, that  when  n  inuu  has  not  perse \emrtcc, 
his  conduct  is  extrenioly  vncitltiting.  Thus, 
first,  there  is  indecision,  from  the  alisence  of 
perseverance,  particularly  when  a  mini  hits  n 
great  deal  of  circumspection;  and,  secondly, 
volatility,  a  facility  in  yielding  to  all  the  in- 
clinations which  are  actually  predominant 
when  one  wants  the  latter  faculty. 

Examples. — Positive  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  those  men  who  have  formed  and 
sustained  great  projects.  Napoleon  is  cited, 
of  whose  hend  we  have  not  a  complete  cast, 
but  only  statues  and  portraits,  which,  how- 
ever, represent  him  very  well.  We  find  in 
all  of  them  this  part  of  the  head  very  con- 
siderable. Although  this  man  (shewing  the 
head  of  Casimir  Perils)  has  been  the  object 
of  many  sarcasms  and  much  satire,  his  head 
is  really,  as  I  have  already  told  you  several 
times,  one  of  the  finest  that  we  possess.  You 
see  in  it,  at  the  first  glance,  that  intelligence 
is  verj  strong,  but  goodness, circumspection, 
veneration,  constancy  and  firmness,  aro  found 
well  developed  in  it ;  nnd,  renJIy,  to  maintain 
oneself  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  political  storms  which  sur- 
round us,  it  is  requisite  to  have  powerful 
organs,  and,  above  all,  not  to  want  firmness. 

Here  is  the  Abbe*  Gseooirb,  who  was 
renowned  for  his  perseverance.  This  man, 
persecuted  in  various  ways,  never  gave  way. 
They  wished  to  make  him  retract  many 


things  which  he  had  advanced  in  politics 
and  matters  of  religion,  but  he  constantly 
refused  to  do  so.  This  part  of  the  head  la 
strongly  pronounced.  Here  is  the  negro 
EtrsTAciiR,  who  was  very  persevering  in  acts 
of  benevolence,  and  the  exercise  of  the  af- 
fections. It  was  perseverance  which  gave 
him  the  necessary  strength  to  net  for  a  long 
period  in  the  same  spirit.  Here  is  General 
Lamarquk,  in  whom  this  faculty  is  not  less 
predominant.  In  certain  brigands  it  is  also 
found  strongly  developed, — unfortunately 
so,  because,  as  I  have  said,  they  thus  persist 
in  crime.  Ft  bscii I,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  but  slightly ;  what  do  you  see  pre- 
dominating in  him?  Organs  with  which 
you  are  already  acquainted, — self-esteem, 
and  vanity  especially ;  for  self-esteem  is  by 
far  the  less  prominent  of  the  two.  Tims, 
this  mass  depends  particularly  on  the  desire 
for  the  esteem  of  others,  on  the  love  of  appro- 
bation, which  we  will  here  call  vanity,  be- 
cause Fiesciii  had  not  a  higher  intelligence. 
Here  is  tenacity,  which  is  strongly  pro- 
nounced, and  these  organs  are  sustained  by 
a  notable  energy  of  constitution,  for  we  must 
take  cognizance  of  the  operation  of  vitality 
in  stimulating  organs.  Here  is  a  parricide, 
whom  you  already  know.  As  yon  are 
aware,  he  had  very  little  mind,  his  animal 
instincts  were  predominant.  In  these  cases 
perseverance  can  only  be  directed  towards 
evil,  and  deserves  only  to  be  called  obstinacy. 
Here  is  another  parricide,  of  the  same  sort. 
You  still  see  in  him  firmness  predominant 
over  intelligence,  which  assuredly  is  absent* 
as,  also,  are  all  the  superior  feelings.  The 
orgnu  was  then  only  able  to  excite  the  hide- 
ous instincts  which  yon  see  protuberant  at 
the  lower  portion  of  the  lateral  parts. 

Animals. — M.  Vimont  accords  firmness  to 
animals,  especially  the  fox,  the  cat,  and  the 
dog.  He  remarks,  first,  what  all  the  world 
knows,  namely,  that  the  cat  remains  for  entire 
hours  on  the  look-out,  in  the  same  attitnde. 
This,  assuredly,  is  not  in  consequence  of 
slowness  or  heaviness  of  habit.  The  feline 
tribe  is  cottt|ioscd  of  the  most  ngile  animals, 
and  the  strongest  in  the  muscular  system 
which  arc  to  be  found  amoug  quadrupeds. 
We  know  that  their  bodies  are  supple  and 
elastic,  that  the  skin  is  electrical,  that  the 
eyes  are  brilliant  in  the  dark,  and  that  their 
ferocity  is  equul  to  their  muscular  force.  It 
is  not,  then,  from  heaviness  of  constitution 
that  tins  eflect  results.  It  is  through  an 
instinctive  impulse  that  the  auimnl  rests  for 
hours  in  one  |M>*ttion.  Nor  is  it  from  feur  of 
beiug  surprised  that  it  does  so,  but  from  a 
desire  to  surprise  its  prey.  Cunning  alone 
would  not  gi\e  it  cither  sufficient  patience  or 
perseverance  for  the  act.  Such  arc  the 
motives  which  induce  M.  Vimont  to  accede 
to  the  cat  this  organ,  which  he  has,  besides, 
proved  by  demonstration  to  exist  in  the  brain 
of  this  carnivorous  animal.  He  grants  it 
equally  to  sporting  dogs,  and  he  cites  a  fact 
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which  shows  him  to  be  really  an  observer. 
Sporting  dogs,  ha  says,  are  sometimes  seen 
pointing  in  an  extraordinary  place,  or  in  a 
spot  which  does  not  appear  to  their  master 
to  be  the  situation  of  any  game  of  value,  and 
yet  these  dogs,  although  their  masters  order 
them  to  move,  and  ill-treat  them,  persist  in 
maintaining  their  position,  and  very  oftcu 
they  are  right. 

The  dog  is  an  important  animal  to  observe, 
for  it  possesses  a  degree  of  vivacity  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  cat,  and  it  is  not  so 
cunning.  By  these  comparisons,  the  faculty 
of  which  we  speak  is  found  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  those  with  which  we  might  have  con- 
founded it.  M.  Vimont  speaks  also  of  the 
harrier,  which  persists  in  pursuing  the  hare 
until  it  is  captured.  The  fox  also  gives  very 
remarkable  proofs  of  perseverance.  Finally, 
M.  Vimont  is  dispone* I  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  this  organ  in  all  tlie  superior 
animals.  He  thinks  that  it  plays  a  part  in 
the  sustaining  use  which  they  are  seen  to 
make  of  their  faculties.  I  am  very  much  of  this 
opinion  myself.  I  believe  that  a  particular 
Impulse  is  requisite  to  inspire  patience  in 
certain  carnivorous  animals.  Those  which 
watch  for  their  prey  for  a  long  time,  could 
not  do  so  without  it.  It  is  not  reflection 
which  causes  tltem  to  do  so.  These  animals 
liuve  not  calculated  the  Imbils  and  customs  of 
their  prey.  They  have  not  said,  as  a  man 
would  suy, M  This  creature  ctniics  out  at  such 
an  hour  to  seek  its  food  ;  it  requires  so  many 
hours  sleep;  it  is  forced  to  take  such  a 
direction  to  And  water.  Love,  and  the  care 
of  its  little  ones,  changes  its  habits  in  such  a 
way.  If  I  watch  for  it  at  such  a  moment, 
In  such  or  such  a  place,  I  shall  surprise  it." 
If  they  knew  all  this  they  would  only  nrrive 
nt  the  place  of  oltservnlion  nt  the  exact  time ; 
but  they  feel  the  necessity  of  waiting,  and 
can  only  be  incited  to  wait  by  an  all-powerful 
impulse.  It  is,  then,  proper  that  we  should 
admit  the  existence  of  this  organ  in  animals, 
unless  we  desire  to  fall  back  upon  the  vague 
idea  of  indefinite  instinct, — a  sort  of  unintel- 
ligible providence  imagined  by  the  philoso- 
phers to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  auinuils. 

10. — Conscientiousness. 

This  is  an  important  and  beautiful  subject, 
and  I  request  that  you  will  accord  me  the 
time  which  is  necessary  for  its  discussion. 
This  faculty  had  escaped  the  observation  of 
Gall,  who  united  conscientiousness  and  jus- 
tice to  goodness  {bonU).  We  owe  its  disco- 
very to  the  observing  spirit  of  Si-ur/.iikim. 

Its  situation  is  below  the  parietal  bone,  be- 
neath the  lateral  part  of  the  arch  of  the  skull, 
on  tho  two  sides  of  firmness,  before  love  of 
approbation,  behind  hope,  and  above  circum- 
spection. One  cerebral  circumvolution  has 
been  assigned  for  its  seat,  which  takes  an  ob- 
lique direction  from  above,  below,  atid  from 
behind,  forwards,  from  firmness  towards  cir- 
cumspection.   This  region  does  not  bear  any 


number  on  the  model-head  of  Gall.  Observe 
well  the  position  of  this  faculty  before  I  eater 
upon  the  details  which  it  requires. 

Actio*  er  direct  influence. — This  is  the  sen- 
timent of  what  it  jnst  and  unjust,  of  right,  ami 
of  moral  obligation.  This  faculty  is  considered 
by  modern  philosophers  as  one  which  is  quite 
immaterial,  or  impossible  to  locale,  liecause  it 
cannot  be  derived  from  external  sensations  or 
perceptions.  "  The  feeling  of  right,"  say 
they, "  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  is 
something  which  does  not  come  under  tho 
cognisance  of  the  senses,  but  is  superior  to 
matter,  and  is  even  a  stranger  to  intellect  ami 
its  acquirements.  It  is  a  virtue  placed  in  tho 
human  soul  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator."  This 
is  a  very  fine  eulogium,  Gentlemen,  ami  I 
shall  refrain  from  criticising  it.  I  shall  only 
affirm  that  this  sublime  feeling  is  manifestly 
attached  to  an  organ. 

Application — to  the  acts  oftmeu,  to  enable  aw 
U judge  them. — A  man  judges  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  in  the  acts  of  others  from  an. 
interior  feeling,  even  without  education* 
There  are  peasants  who,  by  an  innate  sense, 
distinguish  what  is  just  from  what  is  not  so. 
"  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."" 
In  this  proverb  is  Iriddcntlio  expression  of  tho 
sentiment  of  conscientiousness.  In  general 
the  million  reason  justly  enough  with  regard 
to  good  and  evil,  although,  however,  they  may 
not  las  capable  of  always  judging  the  real  \a- 
lue  of  their  actions.  Hut  I  will  explain  my- 
self more  fully. 

Application* — to  our  own  instinctstoenliment8^ 
and  actions. — We  judge  these,  by  means  of 
conscientiousnesss,  as  we  judge  those  of 
other  persons.  We  applaud  ourselves  for 
having  done  certain  actions ;  we  blame  our- 
selves for  having  done  other*,  though  we  d<t 
not  always  manifest  to  others  our  sense  that 
this  praise  or  blame  is  deserved.  We  em- 
ploy sophisms  to  deceive  others  in  this  re- 
spect, but  we  possess  conscience  as  regards 
ourselves.  Who  does  not  believe  this  ?  The 
consciousness  of  a  man  is  proportioned  to  the 
development  of  this  part  of  his  brain.  This 
may  appear  to  be  paradoxical,  or  even  im- 
pious, to  certain  philosophers.  No  ttuiltcr, 
the  truth  must  be  told.  However,  every  one 
feel*  how  important  it  is  that  the  conscience 
should  In)  enlightened  by  intellect,  ami  not 
only  by  that,  but  by  other  superior  feelings. 
In  other  respects,  conscience  is  modelled  by 
example.  One  man  considers  that  to  be 
good  which  another  man  considers  so, — that 
which  a  person  whom  he  venerates  has  judged, 
to  be  good, — that  which  the  person  whom  he 
considers  to  be  the  best  instructed,,  and  of  the 
most  experience,  has  judged  to  lie  so.  A  man, 
then,  judges  of  acts,  from  the  inspiration- of 
his  own  sentiments  and  the  intellect  of  others,, 
but  when  the  organ  is  very  strong,. aud  aided 
by  intelligence  and  other  su|>crior  feelings, 
a  man  judges  for  himself,  and  thus  gives, 
origin  to  the  feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  which 
is  added  to  his  feeling  of  love  of  approbation. 
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Please  to  remark,  that  self-esteem,  the 
esteem  of  others,  and  conscientiousness,  con- 
sidered as  organs,  form  a  group  on  the  head. 
All  great  and  fine  heads  present  this  group. 
Observe,  it  is  not  predominant  in  Lacrnairb. 
Take  cant  that  you  do  not  suppose*  it  to  be 
so,  whatever  may  have  l>ecn  said  by  the 
enemies  of  phrenology  as  to  the  head  of  this 
wretch  not  differing  from  llml  of  iui  honour- 
able man.  It  is  viuiity  that  bears  the  sway 
in  the  group  on  the  head  of  Lacenaire.  But 
when  the  organ  of  conscience  is  developed 
with  self-esteem  (which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  group),  and  the  love  of  the  esteem  of 
others,  a  group  of  faculties  is  constituted 
which  is  extremely  favourable ;  von  nmy 
easily  conceive  how  self-satisfaction  will 
result  from  such  a  combination.  He  who  in 
the  acts  of  his  pnst  life  linn  only  deeds  and 
thoughtsof  justice,  goodness,  a  ml  1>ciicvolcncc 
to  reflect  upon,  is  likely  to  experience  self- 
satisfaction.  He  who  remember*  among  his 
acts  tilings  which  are  reprehensible,  wishes 
to  secrete  them  from  himself,  and  conceals 
them  from  others  if  he  can,  but  conscience, 
notwithstanding,  will  reproach  him.  Hence 
I  he  origin  of  remorse.  Hence,  also,  one 
element  of  indignation, — the  sense  of  justice 
coinciding  with  the.  organ  of  anger, — which 
hitter,  according  to  the  common  opinion  of 
phrenologists,  is  the  same  organ  as  that  of 
destruction.  A  man  is  angered  by  an  iniqui- 
tous action,  and  when  the  organ  is  very  much 
developed,  a  breach  of  right  or  justice  is 
more  likely  to  excite  auger  in  such  an  indi- 
1  idunl  than  any  other  event.  Here  is,  then, 
(•cntlcmcn,  a  new  acceptation  of  (he  word 
imlifmttwM,  ti  new  analysis  of  its  elements. 

Allow  me  to  submit  to  you  the  following 
idea.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  especially 
the  feeling  of  conscientiousness  and  justice 
which  inspires  the  feeling,  in  a  proper  point 
of  view,  of  egoism.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
who  does  that  which  is  just,  that  which 
strict  integrity  requires  from  him,  even  to  the 
detriment  of  his  fortune,  his  reputation,  his 
life,  is  still  an  egotist  He  seeks  satisfaction 
and  content  in  his  own  bosom.  I  own, 
(•cntlcmcn,  that  such  egoism  is  very  noble. 
Hot  the  feeling  does  not  merit  that  name. 

is  not  rpninm;  and  for  this  reason, — a 
primitive  impulse  urges  us  to  do  that 
which  is  jnst,  without  the  intention  of  satis- 
fying any  personal  feeling.  The  sense  of 
satisfaction  unexpectedly  follows  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  act.  One  may  say  the  same 
of  nets  of  benevolence.  The  benevolent  man 
feels,  at  first,  oidy  the  desire  to  oblige, 
(tcntlcmcn,  it  is  only  phrenology  that  can 
satisfactorily  dissipate  the  error  entertained 
by  some  persons  on  this  point.  Phrenology 
signalizes  the  fact  that  feelings  of  justice 
and  benevolence  depend  on  organs  which 
are  not  the  same  as  that  which  gives  origin 
to  self-satisfaction.  And  why  should  not  a 
man  be  pleased  with  himself  when  he  has 
performed  a  good  action,  or  feel  angry  at 


observing  a  bad  one,  though  otherwise  little 
disposed  to  be  an  angry  or  a  captious  per- 
son ?  Sometimes  a  man  suffers  pain  at  see- 
ing errors,  but  is  not  angry,  because  the  ele- 
mentary organ  of  anger  is  but  slightly  de- 
veloped. 

Well,  then,  Gentlemen,  the  organ  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  urges  us  to  do  right  and* 
moid  evil ;  first,  by  an  original  impulse  of  a 
pure  love  of  justice ;  secondly,  from  experi- 
ence and  the  example  of  others ;  and,  thirdly* 
from  the  pleasure  of  deriving  personal  satis- 
faction from  our  acts.  But  still  more  than 
that, — according  to  Com  dp.  it  urges  us  to 
judge  favourably  of  the  motives  of  others* 
For  myself,  I  believe  that  benevolence  con- 
tributes to  this  last-mentioned  impulse. 

Absence. — The  consequences  of  the  nbsenco 
of  conscientiousness  are  the  predominance  of 
the  strong  animal  dispositions,  as  you  will 
easily  conceive.  The  feeling  of  justice  being 
wanting,  the  mind  does  not  furnish  reasons 
to  oppose  to  the  influence  of  the  baser  incli- 
nations. If  conscientiousness  were  not  de- 
ficient, the  intellect  would  make  us  say,  "  I 
shall  wound  my  conscience  if  I  do  this  bad 
action;"  but  if  the  feeling  of  conscientious- 
ness and  justice  he  wanting,  the  intellect 
docs  not  furnish  the  incentive  to  justice,  but 
the  inclination  to  indulge  in  some  or  excrv 
passion.  There  are,  then,  here,  two  sorts  of 
interests,  which  balance  each  other,  that  of 
the  passions  which  predominate,  and  tho 
interest  of  the  love  of  justice;  the  latter 
corresponding,  like  benevolence,  with  what 
the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
called  rpoixtn,  and  the  former  l>cii»g  also 
called  by  them  qrotsm,  though  of  u  base 
description,  f  Indie ve  this  is  a  true  expla- 
nation of  their  opinions. 

There  still  results  from  tho  deficiency  of 
this  organ,  (and  I  call  your  attention  to  what 
I  say),  the  recurrence  of  the  disappropria- 
tion and  contempt  of  those  who  act  con- 
scientiously. Those  who  have  very  little 
conscience  do  not  account  for  the  good  acts 
of  others  by  ascribing  them  to  the  inspiration 
of  this  feeling.  They  imagine  that  the  pas- 
sions, cuuuiug,or  the  personal  intercuts, alone 
instigate  to  acts  of  virtue,  and  with  a  know- 
ing look  they  unveil  to  you  the  secret 
motives  which  have  urged  such  tuid  such  an 
honest  man  to  do  things  which  appear  to 
you  (but  not  to  his  interpreter)  to  be  dis- 
interested, sublime,  or  admirable.  The 
reason  of  these  tactics  of  men  void  of  con- 
science is  evident.  They  suppose  that 
motives  operate  in  others  which  art!  of  the 
Mime  nature  as  those  to  which  they  are 
themselves  disposed  to  yield.  It  is  phre- 
nology which  discovers  these  concealed 
springs  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  reasons 
the  miser,  who  explains  the  acts  of  others  by 
suggesting  the  existence  in  them  of  a  secret 
pecuniary  interest,  as  the  incentive  to  par- 
ticular acts  of  goodness.  According  to 
Harpaoon  there  are  only  two  descriptions  of 
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man, — shrewd  men  who  enrich  themselves, 
and  fools  who  do  not,  or  who  ruin  themselves. 
There  Is,  in  his  eyes,  no  excuse  for  a  man 
who  Is  not  rich.  A  vulgar  proverb  has  ex- 
pressed the  impulses  of  such  a  person  in  a 
few  words.  "  On  mesure  lea  autres  a  son 
tune."  (lie  measures  other  people's  corn 
by  hi*  own  bushel.)  Hut  the  proofs  of  this 
are  wily  supplied  by  phrenology. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  a  book 
called  tlio  "  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense," 
In  which  is  guthered  together  a  multitude  of 
opinion*  and  sayings  which  are  spread 
abroad  among  the  public,  and  which  the 
foamed  opinions  of  the  philosophers  cau 
«e»er  galnsiiy  or  disprove. 

The  (tendency  of  conscientiousness  appears 
to  me  to  inspire  violent  measures  for  the  snp- 
jffftftsioii  of  crime.  Those  who  have  it  not, 
wiiuinl  conceive  how  u  man  can  be  corrected 
by  urllug  upon  his  better  feelings,  especially 
by  stimulating  his  conscientiousness.  There- 
fore they  strike  tit  once  with  the  sword;  they 
wound,  they  crush,  they  kill  the  culprit.  It 
is  wig«r  which  presides  at  this  sort  of  legisla- 
tion* You  ull  know,  however,  that  in  our 
lime  a  feeling  is  gaining  ground,  ([appearing 
to  me  to  issue  from  au  increase  or  conscien- 
IIoiihmksm  aim!  l>ouevolonco  amongst  the  poo- 
pin,;  which  is  being  directed  ngninst  this  sys- 
tem of  legislation.  Phrenologists  say,  "Why 
do  you  not  endeavour  to  correct  this  muii,  iu- 
slciiil  of  killing  him,  a  punishment  which  im- 
plies (hut  In*  is  Incorrigible  f  Have  you  ex- 
loi  listed  ell  the  meuiis  furnished  by  the  pro- 
gn*«  of  knowledge  to  awaken  within  him  the 
u,rrius  of  the  uncial  virtues?"  You  know, 
(Jitiilhuiii'ii,  thiit  the  question  of  capital  pu- 
iiinhiiirut  Is  now  a  chief  point  of  discussion 
lu  Mi"  iiulioiiiil  ineiemhlh'H,  in  (he  academics, 
IM  (MiciiliiM  j  immI  the  system  of  "correction" 
ji  colli  iiiunlly  undergoing  elaboration  by  a 
gicnl  number  of  philanthropists.  Benevolent 
uiol  conscientious  men  are  continually  labour- 
ing to  make  the  fouling  which  animates  them 
picdniuiuaut  in  the  minds  of  others;  but,uu- 
ioihiinitcly,  thev  ilo  not  yet  possess  sufficient 
inllncucc  over  the  routine  feeling  of  the  day. 
In  icilaiu  creeds,  one  Muds  these  two  doc- 
liim;»  prevail, -the  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
ttlui  h  jircscnU  to  I  he  wicked  u  means  of  cor- 
ivi-liim,  unit  Hell,  which  Implies  a  system  of 
dttlnulum.  for  ull  the  intellectual  world  is 
mJ.c  i(  IiuU  from  ei re u instances  in  the  real 
»ojh|.  Now,  let  us  hope  that  if  the  system 
»hii  It  condemns  humiiit  beings  to  peremptory 
«|i  >iMU  lion,  to  (he  puuishment  of  death, — a 
*>>•)(>  in  which  huil  mmle  some  progress  since 
loiluic  disappeared  from  legislation, — let  us 
JH/jM  ,  I  nay,  that  if  this  system  is  abating  in 
I"  M.il  wwi III,  u  purgatory  will  prevail,  and 
<  II  ilMiii^icur,  in  the  intellectual  world. 
( (iiml  uin'tuun-.) 

ltd  t'oftiui.  is  of  opinion  that  thoabscneoof 
||*i>  oihuii  is  uu  obstacle  to  Uie  progress  of 

J 'I  "  Mul<»,;y.  1  also  am  of  this  opinion,  for 
!....«.  «l«u  have  little  conscience  see  only  cal- 


culation and  contrivance  in  the  actions  of 
others.  Thus,  it  is  very  possible  that  many 
of  uur  adversaries  only  consider  us  to  be  per- 
sons who  are  playing  certain  fictious  charac- 
ters, and  not  as  men  who  arc  convinced  of  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology.  I  shall  not  insist  farther  on  this 
point,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  here  a  pole- 
mical question.  Defend  me  from  polemical 
controversy  !  I  only  seek  to  discover  the 
truth  where  it  is  needed,  or  at  least  to  inspire 
the  desire  of  discovering  it. 

Auxiliaries, — The  organs  which  appear  to 
me  to  aid  the  organ  of  conscientiousness  iu 
its  action,  arc,  among  the  feelings,  self- 
esteem,  mid  the  love  of  approbation.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  view,  uud  there- 
fore I  told  you  just  now  that  self-love  and 
the  desire  of  approbation  were  neighbours, 
and  often  developed  to  a  similar  extent,  the 
combination  of  the  three  organs  in  general 
producing  great  results.  It  is  most  curious 
and  interesting  for  each  one  in  his  own 
sphere  to  ascertain,  on  finding  a  man  emi- 
nently moral  and  conscientious,  whether  these 
different  organs  be  united  in  htm,  and  also 
whether  at  the  same  time  he  be  firm,  dis- 
posed to  venerate,  to  think  much  of  the  opi- 
nion which  others  ciitcruiin  of  him,  to  be 
jealous  of  mm  ting  his  own  esteem,  and  know 
also  how  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  right. 

Circumspection,  ulso,  seems  to  me  to  l>e 
an  adjuvant  with  conscientiousness,  hecunse 
the  former  favours  the  development  and  ma- 
turation of  ideas  which  should  give  con- 
sistency to  conscientiousness,  the  high  in- 
tellectual faculties  particularly  supporting 
conscientiousness,  ns  we  haw  ad  ready  seen. 

.Autugouists. — Opposition  to  the  feeliugof 
cotisciciifiousiicrfM  nnd  justice,  is  found  in  the 
Intend  instincts  of  the  lower  part  of  the  skull. 
The  Intend  developments  bike  pleasure  iu 
destruction,  in  petty  cunning,  iu  the  laugh 
termed  "  satanic."  The  race  of  men  in 
whom  these  things  prevail,  presents  almost 
always  the  lateral  region  developed.  These 
men  tend  to  egoism,  according  as  their  affec- 
tions influence  them.  They  cannot  under- 
stand the  superior  feelings.  Even  the  softest 
affections  combat  the  organ  of  conscientious- 
ness, for  one  is  indulgent  to  those  whom  we 
love.    The  Brutuses  are  rare. 

Combinations  in  general. — The  organ  being 
more  or  less  strong,  it  may  be  conceived  that 
even  a  conscientious  man  may  not  always  obey 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  this  deviation ;  yet  the 
instinct  is  never  silent.  It  may  yield  for  a 
moment  in  astruggle  with  other  organs  which 
are  excited,  but  it  uhvays  recovers  its  tone,, 
sooner  or  later,  to  reprove  the  culprit  Thence 
comes  remorse,  a  word  (rewords)  which  is 
found  in  the  idioms  of  all  languages.  "  lie- 
mordentia  conscientim  stimulus."  Natural 
history  obtains  an  immense  conquest  iu 
attaching  such  feelings  to  material  objects 
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in  the  nervous  system.  Every  thing  in  the 
air  one  could  deny  or  affirm  at  will  or 
pleasure,  or  make  use  of  subtleties  to  con- 
trovert an  opinion,  so  long  as  the  organs  are 
perceptible  to  the  senses.  When  one  finds 
an  organ  for  that  faculty  in  the  middle  of 
others  which  correspond  with  different  feel- 
ings, how  can  you  object  to  the  conduct 
bring  in  accordance  with  the  organization  ? 
One  may  deny  the  fucts,  as  is  practised  at 
the  present  time,  but  the  line  of  observations 
is  traced,  and  every  one  in  going  over  it  may 
verify  them. 

Examples. — These  are  found  in  the  ma- 
jority of  superior  men,  who  have  always  the 
same  kind  of  head.     Here  is  the  head  of 

CllARPKNTIKR,   who,    ill    flicl,  HldlcS   all    tllC 

tnan  of  organs  combined  with  conscientious- 
ness. All  superior  heads  are  in  the  same 
condition.  Observe  that  of  Manuel,  and 
others,  for  instance.  Where  conscience  is 
wanting,  the  protuberance  of  the  region  which 
corresponds  with  that  faculty,  does  not  sur- 
pass the  neighbouring  orgnns,  or,  rather,  it  is 
replaced  by  n  depression.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  conscience  exists,  the  protuberance 
is  prolonged,  and  the  organ  is  found  ou  a 
let  el  with  self-esteem  and  circumspection. 
Iu  the  head  of  11a<;nol  you  see  a  sort  of  de- 
pression which  seems  to,  but  which  really  does 
not,  correspond  with  the  seat  of  this  organ. 
It  rather  occupies  the  seat  of  hope. 

What  is  most  important  in  the  organization 
of  an  honest  man,  is  the  mass  formed  by  the 
union  of  self-esteem,  the  love  of  the  esteem  of 
others,  conscientiousness,  and  veneration  ;  for 
n  cerium  ipismtity  of  veneration  is  nmmaary 
to  complete*  a  fine  head.  Here  is  the  head  or 
For,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  Liberal  party. 
We  tunc  not  fabricated  all  these  heads  on 
purpose;  yet  their  forms  are  always  found 
in  accordance  with  their  actions.  Here  is 
Casimir  Perier.  The  same  concordance  is 
presented  in  it.  We  could  refer  to  many  such 
heads  amongst  living  men,  but,  unfortunately, 
we  cannot  exhibit  them  to  you  in  a  theatre. 
You  will  not  find  n  brigand  in  whom  this  mass 
is  predominant  Set;,  in  fact,  (skewing  « 
bust)  how  meagre  is  this  region,  how  hollow 
is  the  top  of  the  head.  It  becomes  a  cave.  I 
have  in  my  possession  forty  heads  of  crimi- 
nals, in  almost  all  of  whom  this  conformation 
strikes  the  eye.  There  arc  some  varieties, 
but  in  not  one  of  them  does  the  group  of  good 
feelings  exhibit  an  average  breadth  at  the 
crown  of  the  head.  These  facts  are  valuable. 
Jokes,  and  other  ill-timed  pleasantries,  cannot 
destroy  them.  Here  is  the  unfortunate  Dodi>, 
who  was  hung  for  having  wished  to  oblige  a 
friend  by  forging  a  signature;  but  he  had 
neither  conscience,  npr  self-esteem,  nor  cir- 
cumspection. Jlnt  his  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
truly  classical  head.  You  sec  what  organs 
should  have  predominated  in  him,  and  go- 
verned his  actions,  and  that  those  parts  which 
we  study,  possessed  less  action.  In  deliver- 
ing the  judgment  on  this  man,  who  possessed 


great  eloquence,  all  the  audience  wept ;  but 
"  respect  for  the  law,"  prevailed,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  death. 

Here  are  the  heads  of  some  parricides.  See 
how  meagre  is  all  this  upper  region.  Refer 
to  Lacenairf.,  or  Firsciii,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  predominances  there  are  neither  in 
the  rcully  superior  feelings  nor  in  the  intel- 
lect. There  is,  indeed,  a  little  veneration 
there;  but  conscientiousness  is  particularly 
wanting.  It  was  Si*u rzheIm  who  discovered 
this  organ,  and  I  consider  that  this  discovery 
was  one  of  the  most  important  facts  for  mora- 
lity ever  made,  and  phrenologists  have  not 
hesitated  to  admit  it.  Here  is  the  head  of 
Firsciii,  and  you  find  in  it  mi  inclined  slope 
from  behind  forwards,  on  the  summit  of  the 
head,  because  all  the  organs  of  the  middle 
and  anterior  regions  are  depressed.  There 
remain  behind,  self-love,  with  a  little  self- 
esteem,  with  the  passions  and  destruction 
more  or  less  on  the  sides ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
intellect  governed  by  the  baser  instincts. 

Animals. — As  to  these,  all  the  phrenolo- 
gists whom  I  know  deny  them  this  faculty. 
However,  I  think  myself  that  the  outline  of 
this  feeling  exists  ui  the  elephant,  the  dog, 
ami  even  tin*  horse.  When  these  nnimals  are 
ill-treated  without  cause,  they  distinguish 
the  injustice.  They  are,  to  a  certain  point, 
like  children.  Children,  even  when  very 
young,  know  when  a  person  is  guilty  of  in- 
justice towards  them,  and  show  it  by  rebel* 
ling,  while  they  submit  if  they  feel  that  a  just 
chastisement  is  imposed  upon  them.  I  have 
myself  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  outline 
of  this  feeling  in  those  iiiiiniuls  whoso  hrniti 
has  some  relationship  with  ours.  Our  next 
subject  will  be  Hope. 
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SURGEON   TO  THOSE   INSTITUTIONS. 

EXANTHEMATIC  VENEREAL  ERUPTIONS. 

The  primary  exanthemc,  of  which  I  spoke 
at  our  last  meeting,  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms 
with  more  certainty  than  the  primary  pustule. 
It  very  seldom,  itidccd,happeiis,  if  the  disease 
be  allowed  to  run  its  course,  that  the  former 
is  not  succeeded  by  an  eruption;  whereas 
the  latter  very  often  occurs  without  causing 
any  constitutional  symptom.  This  fact  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  power  possessed 
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by  thccxanthcmatic  virusof  producing  a  pri- 
mary disease,  is  inferior  to  that  possessed  by 
the  pustular  virus.  Hence,  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  the  exanthcniatic  virus  often 
produces  no  effect ;  but,  if  the  primary  symp- 
tom be  once  produced,  the  constitutional 
symptom  almost  always  follows. 

The  period  at  which  the  exanthema!  ic 
eruption  succeed*  the  primary  cxautliciiic, 
is  subject  to  as  great  variety  as  that  at  which 
the  pustular  eruption  succeeds  the  primary 
pustule.  Hut  the  exaatheuiatic  eruption 
follows  its  primary  symptom,  in  general, 
more  rapidly  than  the  pustular  eruption  fol- 
lows the  primary  pustule. 

The  character  of  the  symptoms  of  inva- 
sion, or  of  those  constitutional  symptoms 
which  precede  and  accompany  the  exuuthe- 
ntatic  eruption  are,  ca-terLn  jHtribtut  milder 
ill nn,  but  of  tint  same  kind  im,  those  which 
correspond  in  the  same  manner  to  the  pus- 
tular eruption. 

The  characters  of  the  spots  whieh  consti- 
tute the  exanthematic  eruptions,  are  va- 
rious, and,  on  a  superficial  view,  very  dissi- 
milar. The  only  appearance  or  symptom 
constantly  and  necessarily  attendant  on  them 
is  a  state  of  hyperemia,  mid  consequent  dis- 
coloration of  the  part  affected.  1  suy  that 
this  is  the  only  essential  symptom,  because 
there  are  some  varieties  of  tho  eruption 
which  have  no  oilier,  und  because  all  its 
varieties  huvo  this.  Of  some,  the  slute  of 
hyperemia  constitutes  only  the  lint  stage ; 
of  others,  the  whole  appearance.  This  up- 
pearaoce  gives  to  the  skin,  in  some  cases,  a 
mottled  aspect,  not  unlike  that  observed  on 
the  front  of  the  legs  of  persons  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  over  the  tire.  At  other  times,  the 
discoloratiou  is  extremely  like  measles,  and 
at  others  not  unlike  cphelis,  or  lentigo,  more 
rarely  like  erythema  or  roseola.  It  is*  some- 
limes  in  siuiill  spots,  und  sometimes  in  lurge 
patches. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  tho  oxnu thematic 
eruption,  the  discoloured  spot  is  neither  ele- 
vated nor  tumid.  There  is  a  simple  disco- 
loration, which  gives  to  the  part  a  meiisled 
appearance.  More  frequently,  however, 
there  is  some  elevation  or  tumidity ;  but  the 
character  of  this  elevation  is  subject  to  great 
variety.  Tor  example,  the  form,  the  depth, 
the  relief,  the  extent,  the  colour,  an;  widely 
different  in  different  cases ;  und  each  of  these 
varieties  is  well  deserving  of  consideration. 

The  mildest  form  of  elevation  which  the 
eruption  presents  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  those  elevations  which  form  the 
eruption,  culled  by  Willan,  strophulus,  or  it 
may  be  compared  to  those  which  occur  in 
the  state  of  skin  culled  u  cutis  niiscriua,"  or 
goost-skin.  These  small  elevations  arc  placed 
on  a  slightly  inflamed  ground,  and  their  centre 
is  of  u  darker  colour  than  their  circumfer- 
ence. This  form  of  elevation  is  not  unfrc- 
quently  intermixed  with  one  of  a  larger  sixe, 
whkh  is  flat  on  its  surface  and  superficial. 


These  larger  s|»ots  are  wily  mod  ideations  of 
the  smaller,  for,  if  their  growth  be  watched, 
it  will  often  be  found  that  they  are  formed 
by  a  coalition  of  a  number  of  the  smaller 
elevations ;  and,  on  their  decline,  we  find 
that  they  resolve  themselves,  before  disap- 
pearance, into  the  more  minute  spots.  To 
this  it  may  bo  added,  that  we  often  notice 
the  large  spots  to  be  evidently  formed  by  a 
group  of  the  smaller.  Although  this  larger 
elevatiou  in  geueral  occurs  in  combiuatiou 
with  the  smaller,  I  have  often  seen  the  for- 
mer without  the  latter,  and  then  the  erup- 
tion very  much  resembled  the  wheals  of  ur- 
ticaria, being  composed  of  numerous  red 
spots,  varyiug  in  size  from  a  small  to  a  very 
large  pea.  At  other  times,  1  have  seen  an 
croptiou  of  tho  larger  elevations  succeed  an 
eruption  of  the  smaller.  When  the  larger 
eruption  is  ou  the  decline,  it  prmluccs  an 
appearance  like  Hatkn  an'h  plute  of  Vitiligo ; 
and  I  believe  that  tho  disease  described  by 
him  under  this  name  is  a  venereal  eruption. 

In  neither  of  the  preceding  forms  of  ele- 
vation does  the  tumidity,  upon  which  the 
elevation  depends,  sink  into  the  cutis ;  and 
even  when  the  spots  are  of  a  considerable 
thickness,  this  thickness  is  raised  on  the 
surface  of  the  cutis,  and  does  not  go  down- 
wards, or  into  its  substauce. 

The  elevations  which  I  have  just  alluded 
to  are  in  general  numerous,  and  scattered 
over  the  whole  surface.  We  sometimes, 
however,  notice,  limited  perhaps  to  one 
or  two  regions,  flat  elevated  patches,  which 
vary  in  their  size  from  that  of  the  end  of 
a  finger  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
These  patches  of  elevations  enlarge  by  addi- 
tions to  their  border,  and,  increasing  iu  one 
direction,  while  they  shrink  in  another, often 
traverse  a  great  extent  of  surface. 

All  the  elevations  of  which  I  have  as  yet 
spoken,  arc  either  Ant  or  pointed  on  their 
surface ;  but  there  are  other  superficial  tu- 
mid exuuthcines,  whose  form  is  ulmost  ex- 
actly spherical.  These  are  sometimes,  as 
well  in  form  as  in  colour,  extremely  like 
red  or  black  currants. 

There  is  a  form  which  the  exaiitheme  al 
times  presents,  and  which,  although  flat  on. 
its  surface,  seems  to  go  so  deep  as  to  involve 
the  texture  of  the  cutis.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  broader  and  flatter  than  the  one  just 
n  eutioncd.  1  do  not  know  any  couuuoii  or 
ordinary  diseases  of  the  skin  which  it  re- 
sembles. It,  however,  forms  the  transition 
from  the  more  superficial  to  the  more  deeply- 
seated  cxantheme. 

In  the  remaining  varieties  of  the  tubercu- 
lar cxantheme,  the  deeper-seated  parts  of 
the  skin  seem  to  suffer  more.  Iu  them  tho 
swelling  is  very  often  considerable;  but  iu 
place  of  commencing,  as  iu  the  examples  al- 
ready mentioned,  ou  the  surface  of  the  skill, 
and  never  appearing  to  go  deeper  than  ils 
substance,  they  seem  to  commence  so  deep, 
that  it  might  be  supposed  they  were  seated 
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under  the  skin.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
case,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found them  with  a  symptom  of  syphilis 
which  forms,  in  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  tumours  or  tubercles,  that  subsequent- 
ly approach  the  surface  and  ulcerate. 

The  exantbeme,  whether  tumid  or  not, 
may  disappear  without  prod n cing  or  leaving 
after  it  any  other  symptom  or  appearance. 
Jf  the  exantbeme  be  a  simple  discolora- 
tion, the  original  discoloration  may  change 
into  another ;  that  is,  from  being  more  red, 
it  may  become  mere  brown.  Even  the  tu- 
mid exanthemes  may  shrink  away,  and  leave 
after  them  merely  stains,  which  may  conti- 
nue for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  In  some 
cases,  these  stains  are  of  a  colour  so  tawny 
as  to  look  not  unlike  that  of  a  piece  of  singed 
paper. 

The  venereal  e xanthome,  often  dcsqiinm- 
atcs,  or  throws  oil"  a  succession  of  cuticles ; 
oud  it  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  form 
of  these  layers  of  detached  cuticle ;  for  they 
afford  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  an 
exanthematic  and  a  pustular  eruption  on  its 
decline.  In  the  cxniithemc,  the  scale  co- 
vering the  spot  forms  a  disk.  This  disk  hns 
a  circular  etlge,  and  it  can  by  this  edge  be 
often  pulled  oft"  the  surface  on  which  it  lies. 
If  the  exan theme  be  not  covered  by  this  disk, 
it  is  covered  merely  by  a  kind  of  branny 
scurf.  Now,  the  pustular  spot,  when  scaly, 
in  general  desquamates  in  circles ;  and  al- 
though these  circles  somewhat  resemble  the 
circles  formed  by  the  disks  of  the  exanthe- 
matic scale,  they  can  be  easily  distinguished 
by  the  aspect  or  direction  of  their  circular 
edge.  Jn  the  exanthematic  disk,  its  aspect 
is  peripheral,  and  in  the  pustular,  central. 

The  cuticle  of  an  exanthematic  patch  may 
be  detached  by  an  effusion  under  its  surface, 
and  thus  form  a  vesicle  or  bulla.  This  is  a 
Tare  form  of  the  venereal  exantbeme.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed ;  and  when  it  oc- 
curs the  eruption  resembles  sometimes  pem- 
phigus, sometimes  herpes,  sometimes  ec- 
zema, and  sometimes  varicella,  as  I  have 
wen  in  different  enses. 

We  find,  and  particularly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  localities,  that  the  exan- 
thematic patch,  whether  tumid  or  not,  will 
■occasionally  exude  secretion  from  its  sur- 
face, or  else  from  a  fungous  growth,  which 
may  acquire  a  very  considerable  magnitude. 
This  exuding  and  fungous  state  maybe  pre- 
ceded by  desquamation  or  vesication. 

Exanthemes  which  have  desquamated  or 
vesicated,  or  which  have  formed  fungous  or 
exuding  surfaces,  may  gradually  become 
healthy,  or  may  form  ulcerations.  When 
they  become  hcnlthy  without  ulceration,  they 
never  leave  any  cicatrixes  behind,  though 
they  mny  leavo  stains,  which  continue  for  n 
very  long  period. 

Exanthematic  elevations  and  discolora- 
tions,  whether  fungous  or  desquamating,  of- 
tentimes shrink  in  the  centre  of  their  sur- 


face more  rapidly  than  at  their  circumfer- 
ence. The  patch  is  thus  formed  iuto  a  cup, 
or  into  a  simple  ring,  according  as  it  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  tumid  or  otherwise. 
The  cup  is  very  renin rkable  in  some  cases 
of  tubercles.  These  I  have  called  the  cup- 
ped tubercles. 

The  ulcers  which  the  cxniithcmntic  patch 
forms,  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  be  distin- 
guished from  those  which  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  pustules,  unless  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  developed,  or  by  the 
nature  of  the  spot  which  preceded  them. 
They  are,  however,  in  general,  more  super- 
ficial, considering  their  extent,  than  those 
ulcers  which  have  been  preceded  by  pus- 
tules, but,  like  them,  they  are  characterized 
by  the  whiteness  of  their  surface.  This 
whiteness  is  often  greater  at  their  circumfer- 
ence than  at  their  middle,  nntl  is  owing  to  a 
stratum  of  matter  of  a  lardaceous  aspect. 
This  matter  is  sometimes  pultaceous,  and 
then  it  is  generally  greenish  ;  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  whether  it  be  white  or  green- 
ish, it  is  the  originnl  organic  texture  in  a 
state  preparatory  to  its  separation  from  the 
body,  and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a 
lymph  effused  on  the  diseased  surface. 

The  exaiitheinatic,  as  well  as  tin*  pustular 
ulcers,  may  be  covered  by  either  of  the 
two  forms  of  crusts,  which  I  have  described, 
by  that  which  is  produced  by  indurated 
discharge,  or  by  that  which  is  formed  by  a 
desiccated  slough.  The  latter  kind  of  crust 
is  more  rarely  to  be  met  on  the  exanthematic 
than  on  the  pustular  ulcers.  The  exanthe- 
ma! ic  sores  arc  often,  however,  covered  by 
crusts  formed  of  indurated  discharge,  which 
are  so  regular  and  so  conical  that  they 
strongly  resemble  the  truly  limpet-shaped 
crust,  which  is  always  formed  of  indurated 
slough. 

The  exanthematic  eruptions,  in  their 
arrangement  or  collocation  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  present  varieties  very  analogous 
to  those  presented  by  the  pustular  eruptions. 
Thus,  the  spots  which  form  the  eruption, 
may  be  cither  scattered,  or  grouped,  or  in 
circle*.  The  grouped,  or  circular  arrange- 
ment, is  perhaps  oftcner  to  be  met  amongst 
the  exanthematic  than  the  pustular.  This 
character  is  very  frcqueut  iu  those  exanthe- 
matic cases,  in  which  there  have  been 
relapses ;  and  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
remark,  that  the  exanthematic  disease, 
though  at  first  of  the  scattered  form,  pre- 
sents in  its  relapses  the  grouped  character. 
We  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  pustular 
eruptions,  that  in  their  relapses,  the  spots 
were  often  in  groups,  although  the  earlier 
eruptions  presented  the  scattered  arrange- 
ment. We  also  remarked,  when  speaking 
of  the  cicatrization  of  the  pustular  sores, 
that  it  sometimes  commenced  at  one  side, 
while  the  ulcerating  process  continued  at 
the  other.  We  observe  the  exanthematic 
disease  to  present  analogous  changes ;  and 
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this  even  when  ulcers  are  not  formed.  For 
axample,  an  exanthematic  patch  often  be- 
come* well  In  the  centre,  or  at  one  side, 
while  it  extends  at  the  other,  or  at  the  cir- 
cumference. There  are  hence  produced 
patches,  hIiicIi  have  often  very  remarkable 
ap|Ksaraitces — sometimes  they  resemble  a 
cup — sometime*  a  circle — sometimes  a 
crescent,  but  all  their  appearances,  however 
diversified,  are  analogous  in  their  nature, 
and  depend  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
diseased  patch  gets  welt,  or  belter,  in  one 
part,  while  it  spreads  in  another.  This  is  a 
law  of  progression,  which  is  followed  by 
many  other  eruptions  as  well  as  by  venereal 
diseases  of  the  skiu. 

There  are  some  remarkable  difference*  in 
respect  to  the  situation  which  tho  exanthe- 
malic  eruption  occupies,  as  coaipared  with 
that  occupied  by  the  pustular  eruptions. 
I  have  never  observed  the  pustular  erupt  ion 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  or  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  but  those  parts  are  very  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  the  exantheme;  and 
tnere  it  causes  either  deep  cracks,  named 
rhagades.  or  spots,  which  detach  scales  in  a 
circular  form.  The  pustular  eruptions  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  predilection  for  the 
anus,  or  for  the  genital  organs;  but  the 
exanthematic  eruptions  very  often  occur  io 
those  regions;  and  are  sometimes  to  be 
found  there,  when  they  are  in  no  other  purl. 
At  all  times  they  are  perhaps  more  nu- 
merous on  these,  than  on  any  other  parts. 
The  exantheme  frequently  occurs  between 
the  toes,  under,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  nails, 
in  the  angles  of  the  lips,  in  the  angles  of 
the  eyelids,  and  in  the  angle  which  the  nose 
forms  with  the  cheek.  When  it  occurs  at 
the  nail,  it  very  often  causes  its  exfoliulion ; 
and  when  in  any  of  the  other  situations, 
those  linear  ulcers,  culled  rhagades,  are 
produced.  Now  the  pustular  erupt  tons 
very  seldom  attack  any  of  these  parts. 

The  colour  of  the  exantheme  is,  is  general, 
a  redish  brown,  particularly  when  on  the 
decline.  On  its  first  eruption,  however,  it 
is  not  unfrequently  of  a  bright  red  or  crim- 
son colour,  it  is  sometimes  a  more  pale 
red,  and  sometimes  more  yellow.  It  is  also 
occasionally  of  so  dark  a  brown  as  to 
approach  to  black. 

The  exanthematic  eruption  is  as  variable 
in  quantity  as  the  pustular.  Sometimes  the 
whole  body  is  thickly  covered ;  and  at  other 
times,  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  spots 
on  some  particular  region.  Thus,  we  find 
cases  which  present  no  other  traces  of  it 
than  a  crack  at  the  angles  of  the  lips,  or  a 
rhagade  between  the  toes,  or  an  onyxis,  or 
a  coudylomatoiis  state  of  tho  anus  ;  while, 
at  other  times,  the  face,  the  trunk,  and  the 
extremities,  are  thickly  covered. 

The  degree  of  sensibility  or  pain  attendant 
on  the  exanthematic  eruption,  is  seldom 
considerable;  yet  the  ulcers,  and  the  ex- 
crescences, and  the  rhagades  at  the  toes, 


when  great  attention  to  cleanliness  is  not 
given,  may  be  the  seat  of  very  painful  sore- 
ness and  stillness,  particularly  at  night, and 
after  exertion.    The  uneasineas  which  at- 
tends the  other  forms  of  the  exantheme,  is, 
in  general,  an  itchiness.    This  is  sometime* 
very  troublesome.    I  have  known  severe 
itchiue**,  with  disroloratiou  of  the   skin 
round  the  anus,  to  form  of  itself  the  only 
symptom,  in  a  case  of  constitutional  syphilis, 
which  followed  the  primary  exantheme ;  at 
least  this  itchiness  and  discoloration  yielded 
to  the  same  treatment  which  would  have 
removed  them  if  they  had  been  symptoms  of 
the  exanthematic  form, that  is,  to  mercury. 
Notwithstanding  tho  varieties  of  appear* 
ance  which  the  exanthematic  venereal  di- 
scuses of  the  skin  present,  there  exists  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs  that  they  arc  all 
simply  modifications    of   die    same  state. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  frequently 
observe  all  the  appearances  which  1  con- 
sider exanthematic,  on  the  same  patient,  at 
the  same  time ;  or,  on  the  same  patient  at 
different  periods,  but  resulting  from  the 
same  infection.     The  stain,  the  scaly  tu- 
bercle, and  scaly  patch,  the  rhagade,  the 
ulcerating  tubercle,  and  patch,  daily  occur 
together.    It  is  more  rare  to   notice    the 
vesicular  and  bulbous  venereal  eruptions 
united  with  the  other  forms;   but  this  is 
owing  to  the  rarity  of  these  varieties  of 
disease.    In  the   second  place,  there  are 
certain  circumstances  under  which  one  or 
other  form   of  the  exanthematic  eruption 
always  occurs,  and  never  the  pustular,  as, 
for  example,  when  the  mother  commuuicates 
the  venereal  disease  to  the  foetus  in  utero, 
when  a  contaminated  foetus  communicates 
the  disease  to  a  healthy  nurse,  nud  when 
the  disease  is  contracted  by  u  sound  person 
coming  in  contact  with  a  |>crsoit  labouring 
under  constitutional  symptom*  of  syphilis, 
whether  pustulur  or  exanthematic.    It  ha* 
been,  particularly  in  iufauts  who  have  con- 
tracted the  disease  in  utero,  that  I  have 
noticed    the  bullous  form  .of  the  exanthe- 
matic s>phililic  eruption,  and  traced  its 
relationship  with  the  other  exanthematic 
eruptions.    Its  more  frcqiieut  occurrence  at 
this  time  of  life,  in  a  great  degree,  probably 
depend*  on  the   anatomical  state  of   the 
furtal  skiu.    In  the  third  place,  if  any  ad- 
ditional proof  were  wanting  of  the  con- 
sanguinity of  the  varieties  of  the  exantheme, 
it  is  afforded  by  the  results  of  experiment, 
for  the  secretions  from  these  eruptions  uni- 
formly produces,  by  inoculation,  when  it 
succeeds,   one  of   their  own  varieties  of 
disease,  and  no  other.    In  fact,  both  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  symptoms  which 
follow  inoculation  in  these  cases,  always 
belong  to  the  exanthematic  group  symptoms. 

Causes  of  the  Varieties, 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  varieties  which 
the  exanthematic  venereal  eruptions  pre- 
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sent?  On  several  occasions  they  are  evi- 
dent. On  others,  they  are  more  conjectural. 
The  influence  of  situation  and  structure  in 
producing  modifications  of  the  exantheme 
is  very  considerable.  Upon  the  influence 
of  situation,  in  a  great  measure,  dei»cucts 
the  fungus,  and  the  rhagadi ;  and  to  it,  the 
onyx  is  is  entirely  owing.  The  fungous  ex- 
antheme occurs  on  surfaces  opposed  toother 
surfaces,  and  rich  in  the  sebaceous  appa- 
ratus. Hence  they  are  frequently  seated 
round  the  anus,  on  the  great  labia,  on  the 
scrotum,  on  the  angle  between  the  labia  or 
scrotum  and  the  thigh.  But,  although  they 
are  seen  in  these  parts,  when  they  are  not  to 
be  observed  in  others,  they  arc  sometimes 
to  lie  found  in  other  parts  alone.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  seen  them  on  the  arms,  legs, 
shoulders,  and  back.  Such  occurrences  are, 
however,  rare;  and  to  be  observed  only 
when  the  disease  has  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  fungatc.  Ithngadcs  may  occur  in  any 
situation  where  an  angle  is  formed,  as  at  the 
angles  of  the  toes,  of  the  fingers,  of  the  lips, 
of  the  eyelids,  at  the  angle  between  tho 
nose  and  the  cheeks,  and  in  the  angles 
formed  by  the  rugae  of  tho  circumference 
of  the  anus.  The  onyx  is  can  form  only 
where  there,  ex iHts  a  nail,  and  is  owing  to 
one  of  the  exaiithcinutic  spots  occurring 
under  a  nail,  and  causing  its  detachment. 
The  form  of  ulceration,  which  may  be  called 
rounded  or  circular,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  linear  ulcers,  or  the  rhagades,  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  lower  extremities, 
while  the  serpiginous  ulceration,  or  that 
where  the  destructive  process  advances  in 
one  dim-lion,  while  the  ulcer  is  healing  in 
another,  is  met  most  frequently  about  the 
nose,  or  on  (he  j  ten  is.  It  is  on  the  face  that 
the  ex  sin  thematic  patches  present  the  conical 
or  elevated  crusts  most  fully  formed.  They 
are  frequent  on  the  eyebrows,  and  among 
the  beard.  The  dark  leaden  hue  which  the 
cxanthematic  spots  sometimes  assume,  is 
not  so  frequently  observed  on  the  upper  as 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  1  have, 
however,  seen  the  spots  very  dark  on  tho 
back,  and  very  red,  or  of  a  li\  id  crimson 
colour,  on  the  face.  In  the  latter  case,  on 
disappearing,  they  left  burned-looking  stains 
after  them,  which  were  very  remarkable, 
and  remained  for  a  long  time. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  some 
of  the  varieties  which  the  exan thematic 
venereal  eruptions  present,  result  from  mo- 
dification of  the  poison  which  have  caused 
them.  Many  facts  have  occurred  to  me, 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  more 
exhausted  the  virus,  the  greater  the  tendency 
it  has  to  produce  a  scaly  or  fungous  form  of 
disease;  and  the  less  exhausted, the  greater 
the  tendency  to  produce  the  tubercular,  or 
the  vesicular,  or  bullous  disease;  or,  in  other 
words,  those  forms  which  ulcerate.  The 
fungus  seems  to  be  the  extreme  of  lite  ex- 
hausted exantheme;  and  the  bulla,  or  the 


vesicle,  or  tubercle,  the  link  which  connects 
the  exantheme  with  the  pustule.  Some  of 
the  phenomenon  presented  by  contaminated 
infants  supports  these  opinions.  If  a  female 
contracts  syphilis  while  she  is  pregnant, 
and  hence  infects  with  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease her  foetus,  the  symptoms  presented  by 
the  foetus  will  have  more  alliance  with  tho 
pustular  group  thnti  if  the  mother  had  been 
for  a  long  period  the  subject  of  constitutional 
disease,  and  consequently  than  if  the  poison 
was  of  a  more  exhausted  kind.  The  foetus 
will  also  be  more  likely  to  be  dead-born,  or 
to  be  born  with  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
than  if  it  had  been  contaminated  by  a  more 
exhausted  virus.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  foetus  is  born  to  a  mother  in  whose  system 
it  may  be  supposed,  from  the  history  of  the 
case,  that  an  exhausted  virus  exists,  the  dis- 
ease is  often  more  tardy  in  appearing  in  the 
foetus.  Perhaps  it  will  not  occur  for  months 
after  birth,  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  will 
be  of  the  fungous  class  Condyloma  will 
most  probably  be  the  symptom.  The  disease 
called  in  Ireland  the  "  buttonscurvy,"  which 
is  always  a  fungous  disease,  is  the  product 
of  an  exhausted  venereal  virus. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  patient,  his 
habits  of  cleanliness,  the  original  character 
of  his  constitution,  and  the  trcatmeiit  which 
the  disease  has  received,  all  powerfully  con- 
tribute to  modify  its  appearance.  The  want 
of  habits  of  cleanliness  has  a  great  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  formation  of  fungi, 
of  rhagades,  and  perhaps  of  onyxis.  In  fact, 
these  symptoms  are  often  produced  by  the 
dirty  habits  of  patients,  when  the  opposito 
habits  would  have  pro  vented  them.  I  do 
not,  however,  say  that  they  never  occur  ex- 
cept in  such  habits ;  for  I  have  known  very 
cleanly  )iersoiis  to  have  the  coiidytomaloiis 
form  of  disease.  I  only  say  that  these  forms 
of  disease  are  certainly  developed  by  dirt, 
in  cases  where  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  occurred ;  and  that,  whenever  they  do 
exist,  want  of  cleanliness  is  a  great  cause  of 
their  aggravation. 

I  have  often  seen  the  disease  much  increased 
by  the  mode  of  living  of  patients,  and  by  im- 
proper mode  of  treatment.  The  milder  forms 
are  converted  into  the  severer  by  impropriety 
in  living,  and  the  severer  changed  into  the 
milder  by  temperance,  and  by  a  medicine  ex- 
pectorate. Thus,  mere  stains  may  be  changed 
into  tubercles,  or  ulcers,  or  fungi ;  or  tu- 
bercles and  fungi  may  be  reduced  to  mere 
scaly  spots  or  stains.  These  conversions 
demonstrate,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
the  consanguinity  of  these  affections. 

That  original  constitution  greatly  modifies 
this  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tho 
exnntheinntic  vims  will  act  on  one  constitu- 
tion with  genlleuess,  and  on  another  with 
severity.  In  some  cases  it  produces  one  of 
the  mildest  forms  of  venereal  cutaneous  dis- 
ease— the  rubeoloid  ;  and  in  others,  one  of 
the  severest  forms— the  ulcerating  tubercle. 
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We  find  that  analagous  varieties  are  pro- 
duced by  the  pustular  virus;  and  it  it  more 
thau  probable,  that  in  a  constitution  in  which 
the  pustular  virus  would  cause  a  mild  dis- 
ease, a  similar  form  of  disease  would  In* 
caused  by  the  cxauthomntic  poison ;  and 
that,  on  the  olhorhiind,  if  the  pustular  virus 
would  produce  u  severe  disease  in  any  given 
system,  we  might  fairly  aipect,  in  the  same 
constitution,  a  severe  exanthematic  disease 
from  the  exanthematic  poison. 

Diagntn*. 

It  is  important,  Gentlemen,  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  exanthematic  group  of  ve- 
nereal eruptions  as  well  from  the  pustular 
group  as  from  nou-venereal  ctituiieous  dis- 
eases. In  the  first  stage,  exanthematic  vene- 
real eruptions  often  cannot  be  distinguished 
satisfactorily  from  pustular.  The  one,  as 
well  us  the  other,  commences  by  s|Mits,  which 
arc  smaller  or  larger,  more  or  less  deeply 
seated  in  the  skin,  and  variously  arrauged, 
in  different  cases.  The  characters  of  these 
eruptions  are,  however,  quickly  developed 
to  such  a  degree  as  enables  us  to  say  with 
certainty  to  which  group  any  given  case  be- 
longs. Thus,  if  the  group  be  pustular,  mat- 
ter forms  on  the  top,  and  in  the  substance  of 
the  spot;  a  crust  follows ;  and  if  this,  or  the 
top  of  the  pustule,  lie  removed,  the  chnrac- 
tertatic  ulcer  is  discovcrotl  underneath. 
Whereas,  this  purulent  top  never  form*  on 
the  exantheme ;  aud  if  the  spots  of  this  form 
of  eruption  persist,  they  proceed  to  desqua- 
mation, exudation,  vesication,  fungation,  and 
perhaps  ulceration.  There  may,  however, 
be  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  vesi- 
cular and  the  bullous  exantheme  from  the 
psydiaceous  and  bullous  pustule,  unless 
attention  l>e  paid  to  the  precise  character  of 
each.  The  spot*  in  these  cxaiithenics  arc 
purely  vesicular,  or  bullous,  in  the  first  in- 
stance; that  is,  they  consist  simply  of  a 
larger  or  smaller  portion  of  cuticle  detached 
by  the  effusion  of  a  transparent  fluid,  while 
the  detachment  of  the  cuticle  in  the  pustular 
forms  of  disease  is  produced  by  an  effusion 
of  purulent  matter;  and,  in  addition,  the 
surface  of  the  cutis  is,  from  the  first,  more 
or  less  altered ;  that  is,  it  is  softened  or  ul- 
cerated; so  that  the  pustule  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  much  deeper  affection  than  cither 
the  vesicular  or  bullous  exantheme. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  danger 
of  mistaking  the  small  pustular  venereal 
eruptious  when  on  their  decline,  or  when 
the  pustular  tops  have  disappeared, and  the 
spots  consist  only  of  scaly  patches,  more  or 
less  red,  and  more  or  less  elevated.  There 
ant,  however,  several  menus  of  distinguish- 
ing these  cases.  In  the  first  place,  the  his- 
tory will  allbrd  some  assistance,  for  the 
patient  will  himself,  in  general,  be  able  to 
give  you  such  information  as  to  the  form  of 
the  spot  as  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  its 
original  character.  Thus,  if  it  was  pustu- 
lar, he  will  say  that  it  corrupted,  that  it| 


formed  a  top,  or  that  it  filled.  la  the  se- 
cond place,  it  will  seldom  happen,  unless 
the  disease  be  very  advanced,  that  you  wilt 
not  find  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  spots, 
in  their  earlier  stages,  mixed  up  with  those 
in  a  more  advanced  stage,  which  will  elu- 
cidate the  diagnosis.  In  the  third  place, 
the  form  of  the  scales  which  the  *)M»ta  throw 
off,  will  afford  sonic  assistance.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  scales  of  the  pustular  spot 
differ  from  those  of  the  exanthematic  spot, 
I  have  already  point  out.  Lastly,  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  pustular  disease, even 
when  the  pustules  have  been  of  the  most 
minute  kind,  we  will  very  often  detect  smalt 
cicutrixes ;  but  these  seldom,  if  ever,  occur 
in  the  more  minute  forms  of  the  exanthematic 
group;  and  these  are  the  forms  most  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  the  mild  varieties  of 
the  pustuhir  group. 

So  far  as  the  treatment  is  concerned,  when 
the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  between  the  ex- 
antheme and  pustule  is  great,  the  import- 
ance of  the  diagnosis  is  proportionably  di- 
minished ;  for  as  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing the  one  from  the  other  can  only  exist 
when  the  pustular  disease  is  becoming  old, 
and  its  qualities  approaching  those  of  the 
ex  an  theme,  at  that  period  the  treatment  ap- 
plicable to  the  one  will  be  found  to  approach 
that  which  the  other  requires. 

There  are  none  of  the  ortlers  of  cutaneous 
discuses  as  dejeribed  by  l>r.\V*ii.i.AN,auioug 
which  there  may  not  be  observed  species 
more  or  less  resembliug  the  varieties  of  the 
exanthematic  group  of  venereal  eruptions. 
Thus,  the  strophulus  and  lichen  among  the 
papula; ;  the  e  zema,  herpes,  and  varicella 
among  the  vesicul:u ;  the  pemphigus  among 
the  bulla* ;  the  lepra,  psoriasis, and  pityriasis 
among  the  sq uamas  the  rubiolii,  erythema, 
roseola,  and  urticaria,  among  the  exanthe- 
mata ;  some  of  the  varieties  of  iicnc  among 
the  pustulas;  the  iiiolluscum,  vitiligo,  and 
lupus,  among  the  tuberculu? ;  all  resemble, 
more  or  less,  the  exanthematic  varieties  of 
venereal  eruptions ;  and  the  resemblance  is 
occasionally  so  strong,  that  if  we  determin- 
ed the  diagnosis  on  a  first  view,  we  should 
frequently  fall  into  error.  The  character  of 
the  eruption  itself  will,  no  doubt,  often  ma- 
terially assist  the  diagnosis.  There  isalwnys 
something  in  the  shade  of  colour,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  spots,  or  in  their  colloca- 
tion on  the  surface,  in  the  sensations  which 
accompany  them,  in  the  order  of  succession 
or  synchronosity,  if  I  may  be  allowed  this 
expression,  in  which  they  appear,  and  in 
their  persistence,  or  their  mode  of  termina- 
tion,  which  will,  in  general,  remove  all 
doubt  from  tho  mind  of  a  man  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  skin, 
and  will  enable  him  at  once  to  say  that  this 
is,  or  is  not,  venereal.  At  times,  however, 
even  the  most  experienced  eye  will  require 
additional  light  to  enable  it  to  see  its  wa> 
in  deciding  on  the  venereal  or  non-venereal 
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qualities  of  an  eruption.  How  much  more 
likely,  therefore,  will  the  practitioner  be  to 
go  astray,  who  has  not  directed  more  than 
ordinary  routine  attention  to  these  diseases  t 
Such  a  person  would,  on  almost  every  occa- 
sion, be  extremely  likely  to  err.  You  may 
say,  who  could  mistake  measles,  or  chlcken- 

E»ck,or  nettle-rash,  for  a  venereal  eruption  1 
ut  I  tell  you  that  1  have  known  venereal 
eruptions  to  be  so  mistaken.  1  have  known 
eruptions  which  were  venereal,  to  be  con- 
sidered measles;  others,  chicken -pock  ; 
others,  nettle-rash ;  others,  psoriasis ;  others, 
lepra.  I  have  not,  however,  ever  known  the 
converse.  Yet  there  are  cases  of  common 
lepra  and  of  psoriasis,  which  resemble  very 
much  venereal  eruptions. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  take  the  assistance  afforded  by  diagnosis, 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  the  accom- 
panying symptoms.  The  previous  occur- 
rence of  primary  symptoms,  but  particularly 
of  the  symptoms  of  invasion,  will  go  far  to 
remove  all  doubt.  But  the  existence,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  eruption,  of  other  symp- 
toms, more  or  less  decidedly  veaereal,  will 
afford  still  more  valuable  information ;  and 
as  such  collateral  symptoms  are  seldom 
absent,  thry  would,  of  themselves,  in  (he 
greater  number  of  cases,  clear  up  all  doubt 
in  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. 

The  prognosis,  Gentlemen,  of  the  various 
eruptions  which  constitute  the  exan- 
thematic  group,  is  very  different.  Among 
these  eruptions  will  be  found  some  of  the 
most  severe,  as  well  as  some  of  the  mildest 
forms  of  constitutional  venereal  disease. 
Their  varieties  are,  in  this  point  of  view, 
analagous  to  those  of  the  pustular  group. 
In  the  pustular  group  we  noticed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  chain,  or  series  of  eruptions,  one 
end  of  the  chain  being  composed  of  minute 
pustules,  which  often  formed  large  ulcers, 
and  the  other  end  of  larger  pustules,  which 
often  formed  ulcers  of  great  magnitude. 
The  exanthrmatic  group  forms  a  similar,  or 
an  analagous,  scries,  or  chain.  At  one  end 
of  this  chain  we  have  eruptions  which  form 
a  mere  staiu,  or  very  minute  pimples  ;  at 
the  other,  we  have  very  large  tubercles,  or 
ulcerating  stains,  or  bulla) ;  and  between 
the  mild  and  severe  ends  of  the  chain,  we 
have  as  many  varieties  In  severity  as  we 
have  in  the  pustular  chain.  The  varieties 
which  compose  these  chains,  whether  pus- 
tular or  cxauthrntntir,  do  not,  however, 
form,  as  it  were,  merely  a  straight  Hue,  lite 
links  of  which  progressively  increase  or 
decrease  in  severity,  for  they  are,  in  each 
chain,  what  may  lie  called  collateral  links ; 
and  which  depend  not  merely  on  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  severity  of  the  disease, 
bu*,  perhaps,  on  a  modification  of  the  poison 
which  produced  the  disease.  Thus,  among 
the  pustular  group,  the  bullous  and  the 
tubercular  pustules  form  collateral  varieties ; 
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and  among  the  exanthematic  group,  the 
vesicular,  bullous,  tubercular,  and  fungous 
eruptions,  also  form  collateral  varieties. 

Now,  the  prognosis  of  these  eruptions 
will  vary  in  each  case,  according  to  the  end 
of  the  chain  to  which  it  approaches,  when  it 
is  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  varieties 
which  form  the  direct  line ;  and  according 
to  the  character  of  the  collateral  varieties 
with  which  it  corresponds,  when  it  does  not 
belong  to  any  of  those  in  the  direct  line. 
Thus,  it  will  be  milder  according  as  it  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  the  end  of  the  chain 
formed  of  mere  stains,  or  very  minute  pa 
puta;  and  more  severe,  according  as  it 
approaches  the  end  occupied  by  the  ulcerat- 
ing patches.  Again,  it  will  be  more  mild, 
when  it  pertains  to  those  collateral  varieties, 
which  denote  an  exhausted  virus,  as  the 
fungous;  and  more  severe,  when  it  belongs 
to  those  that  denote  an  approximation  to  the 
pustular  forms,  as,  for  example,  when  it  is 
vesicular,  or  bullous,  or  tubercular. 

We  very  frequently  meet  certain  inveterate 
forms  of  venereal  disease  of  the  skin,  whose 
exact  characters  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
for  the  spots  which  compose  it  are  some- 
times of  the  tubercular,  and  sometimes  of 
the  tubcrctilo-puHtulnr  character.  They 
form  ulcerations,  which  often  heal  in  one 
direction,  and  extend  in  another,  or  new 
spots  come  out  at  the  circumference  of  a 
patch,  while  those  more  in  the  centre  heal 
up.  This  form  of  disease  I  have  never  seen, 
except  when  mercury  had  been  given.  It 
often  continues  for  a  series  of  years,  at  one 
time  better,  and  at  another  worse.  Mercury 
very  quickly  heals  the  ulcers,  and  for  a  time 
removes  the  disease.  Whether  these  cases 
are  originally  pustular  or  exanthematic,  or 
whether  they  be  sometimes  of  the  one  and 
sometimes  of  the  other,  or  whether  they  are 
all  deserving  of  being  considered  exanthe- 
matic, whether  originally  pustular  or  not, 
inasmuch  as  the  virus,  upon  which  they 
depend,  must  be  in  an  exhausted  state,  I 
shall  not  at  present  say.  Their  characters 
arc  sufficiently  determined  to  prevent  any 
mistake  in  diagnosis.  1  have  placed  them 
among  the  exanthematic  class,  as  they  have, 
upon  the  whole,  more  resemblance  to  them 
than  to  the  pustular.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
calling  these  cases  by  the  name  of  lupiform 
syphilis,  because  of  the  resemblance  of 
their  ulcerations  to  those  of  lupus,— and  like 
lupus  it  very  often  occurs  on  or  about  the 
nose.    The  principles  of 

Trrulmtnl 
to  be  adopted  in  respect  to  the  varieties  of 
the  exanthematic  eruptions,  are  precisely 
those  which  regulate  us  in  treating  the 
pustular  eruptions.  We  endeavour  to  free 
the  system  from  the  disease,  with  as  little  ex- 
pence  to  the  constitution  as  possible ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  our 
power,  the  recurrence  of  disease  in  either 
the  skin  or  any  other  part.    To  accomplish 
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these  objects  we  are,  lu  some  varieties, 
obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  mercury,  and  io 
others,  to  the  hydriodate  of  potash.  Tito 
former  remedy  is  to  bo  preferred,  wheu  tiie 
disease  is  more  purely  exanthematic ;  for 
example,  in  the  rubcoloid,  scaly,  and  fungous 
varieties,  while  the  hydriodate  of  potash  is 
much  more  suited  to  llio  tubercular  class, 
and  to  these  mora  and  more,  according  as  they 
show  a  greater  disposition  to  form  groups, 
or  to  end  in  ulcerations ;  or  in  other  words, 
according  as  they  appear  to  bear  more  al- 
liance with  the  pustular  group.  The  ulcera- 
tions of  the  exanthematic  group  are  not  so 
much  bene6tted  by  tlte  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  as  those  of  the  pustular 
group. 

I  have  now,  Gentlemen,  concluded  what  1 
had  to  say  respecting  the  history  of  the 
primury  and  constitutional  forms  of  both  the 
pustulur  and  oxautlienintic  varielh*  of 
venereal  diseases  of  the  skin;  aud  wheu  I 
shall  have  made  some  further  general  re- 
marks, which  I  shall  do  when  we  next  meet, 
on  those  affections  of  the  lymphatic,  mucous, 
osseous,  and  fibrous  systems,  and  of  some 
other  parts,  as  of  the  eyes  and  testis,  which 
are  common  attendants  on  those  primary  and 
constitutional  symptoms  which  we  have 
already  considered,  yon  will,  I  trust,  lie 
fully  pre|mred  for  nil  exuiiiimitioii  of  the 
symptoms  mid  treatment  of  individual  ruses, 
or  groups  of  cases.  By  these,  I  shall  not 
only  test  the  accuracy  of  the  general  descrip- 
tions which  I  have  been  giving  you,  but  shall, 
with  their  assistance,  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  many  fucts,  nt  which  I 
could  only  glance,  when  my  aim  in  descrip- 
tion was  merely  to  catch  at  generalities. 


ON  THE  CURE  OP 

VESICOVAGINAL  FISTULA, 

AND 
LACERATION  op  nil  BLADDER  and  YAG1NA. 
By  Professor  DiimNSACii,  of  Bcrliu. 


Before  I  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine I  had  occasion  to  witness  an  operation 
for  the  cure  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  per- 
formed by  one  of  our  most  celebrated  sur- 
geons on  a  young  woman  in  whom  the  acci- 
dent had  been  produced  by  difficult  labour. 
The  operation  lasted  several  hours,  and  con- 
sisted in  an  attempt  to  pare  the  edges  of  the 
fistulous  opening  with  the  scissars,  and 
afterwards  unite  the  wound  by  suture. 
There  wus  litllo  effort  iimde  hy  nut  ore  to 
heal  the  wound,  and  the  woman  died  iu  a 
few  days  from  violent  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  and  peritoneum. 

During  my  stay  at  Paris,  fourteen  years 
ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  patient 
whom  Dupuytren  had  cured  of  a  narrow 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,   by  cauterising   its 


edges  with  a  red-hot  Iron,  introduced  into 
the  vagina  by  means  of  a  speculum.  Re- 
membering the  precept  of  Dupuytren,  that 
sutures  were  of  no  avail  against  the  inju- 
rious influence  of  the  urine  on  the  wound, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  actual  cautery  was 
siiflicieut  to  excite  tho  necessary  degree  of 
action  iu  the  edges  of  the  fistula  to  produce 
full  granulation,  1  tried  this  means  in  several 
cases  of  fistula  not  larger  than  a  hasel-nut 
in  circumference,  but  I  failed  in  every  case. 
Two  attempts  made  anterior  to  this  by  Drs. 
Baum  and  Mayer  were  equally  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Some  time  after  these  experiments,  a 
woman  of  weakly  constitution,  fifty  years  of 
age,  came  under  my  care,  with  a  peculiar 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  not  the  result  of 
lubour,  but  from  a  tumour  which  hail  spon- 
taneously o|>etied  into  the  vagina.  The 
cxteriutl  orifice  was  half  mi  inch  behind  the 
clitoris;  a  fine  clastic  bougie  passed  ob- 
liquely backwards  into  the  bladder.  The 
uriue  was  discharged  periodically,  and  the 
woman  was  sometimes  several  days  without 
passing  any  through  the  fistulous  opening. 
The  latter  was  finally  healed  by  washing 
and  injecting  the  traject  with  decoction  of 
camomile  flowers,  and  touching  its  edges 
with  the  tincture  of  cautharides,  the  catheter 
being  at  tho  h;hih»  time  employed. 

1  was  equally  forliuiuto  in  a  second  case, 
which,  like  the  one  just  mentioned,  was 
very  mild.  A  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  open- 
ing an  inch  behiud  the  clitoris,  was  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  difficult  labour  in  a 
woman  of  thirty  years  of  age.  The  traject 
rau  obliquely  backwards, and  communicated 
with  tlte  bladder  itself,  as  I  was  couviuced 
by  careful  exam  i nut  ion.  In  this  case  also 
the  passage  of  urine  through  tho  fistula  was 
only  periodical.  The  treatment,  successful 
in  the  former  case,  was  repeated,  but  with- 
out any  benefit  for  five  weeks.  I  then  freely 
slit  up  the  auterior  portion  of  the  fistulous 
traject,  and  afterwards  re-united  it  with  a 
point  of  suture :  a  catheter  was  kopt  in  the 
bladder,  and  tho  pnrls  frequently  bathed 
with  cold  water.  However,  ou  the  third 
dny,  tho  thread  had  cut  through  tine  edge  of 
tho  wound,  and  a  few  drops  of  pus,  mixed 
with  urine,  flowed  out;  warm  poultices, 
with  camomile  fomentations,  were  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  genital  organs ;  and, 
after  a  lapse  of  eight  days,  I  began  by  sti- 
mulating the  traject  of  the  fistula.  By  this 
means  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  was  closed  in 
about  four  weeks ;  however,  in  a  short  time 
after  a  small  quantity  of  urino  escaped 
through  mi  opening  which  was  almost  im- 
perceptible ;  I  therefore  dilated  this  iniuute 
canal  with  a  fine  cat-gut  cord,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  heal  it  at  length  by  stimu- 
lating tho  parietes  with  strong  tincture  of 
cantharides. 

I  now  conceived  some  hope  of  being  able 
to  relieve  the  distressing  accident  by  turgi- 
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cal  meant,  but  this  hope  was  sometimes  dis- 
appointed. I  found  out  fire  unfortunate 
women  with  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  two  of 
whom  had  already  claimed  my  assistance 
at  an  curlier  |>eriod.  The  largest  of  those 
fistulous  trajects  permitted  the  index  finger 
to  pass  into  the  bladder;  a  very  fine  sound 
could  he  passed  with  d  illicit  I  ty  through  the 
smallest  one.  I  treated  all  these  patients 
with  the  actual  or  potential  cautery,  but 
without  any  good  result;  I  then  operated 
on  two  by  refreshing  the  edges  of  the  fistu- 
lous traject,  and  uniting  them  by  suture; 
this  was  accomplished  with  considerable 
difficulty,  but  the  fistulous  orifices  remained 
unchanged. 

I  now  renounced  all  attempts  at  interfer- 
ing with  this  accident  until  a  few  years 
back,  when  1  was  called  in  to  treat  the  case 
of  a  Russian  countess,  who  suffered  from 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  produced  by  an  un- 
fortunate operation.  The  lady  had  been 
delivered  by  an  ignorant  midwife;  inflam- 
mation of  the  vagina  set  in,  and  the  parietes 
of  this  canal  became  subsequently  com- 
pletely united  together ;  the  consequence  of 
this  accident  was,  retention  of  the  men- 
strual fluid,  with  all  its  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. After  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  patient 
consented  to  an  operation ;  but  the  surgeon, 
unhappily,  made  a  large  incisiou  into  the 
bladder,  which  continued  open,  while  the 
divided  parts  of  the  vagina  soon  re-united 
again.  Shortly  after  the  patient's  arrival  at 
Berlin,  I  made  the  first  attempt  at  closing 
the  fistulous  orifice,  which  presented  itself 
about  an  inch  behind  the  clitoris,  and  easily 
admitted  the  little  finger.  The  edges  of  the 
orifice,  being  fixed  with  a  hook,  were  pared 
off,  and  then  united  with  three  stitches ;  a 
catheter  was  constantly  kept  in  the  bladder. 
However,  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  the 
stitches  had  cut  through  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  the  urino  continued  to  flow  as 
usual  through  the  vagina.  Soon  after  this 
unsuccessful  attempt  I  was  called  on  to  re- 
establish, if  possible,  the  canal  of  the  va- 
gina. This  ope  nit  Win  was  excessively  diffi- 
cult, for  the  parietes  of  the  canal  wen; 
closely  united  together,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  its  direction.  The 
canal  was,  however,  re-established,  and  the 
cervix  uteri  could  be  felt  very  small  and 
high  up  in  the  pelvis ;  the  re-union  of  the 
di video  parietes  was  prevented  by  the  usual 
means,  and  this  part  of  the  treatment  ter- 
minated in  a  fortiinnte  manner.  Our  atten- 
tion was  now  directed  anew  to  the  fistula. 
Without  again  touching  the  edges,  f  intro- 
duced fresh  sutures,  three  lines  from  I  ho 
edge,  and  drew  them  tightly,  trusting  to  the 
inflammation  which  the  ligatures  would 
produce.  During  six  days  the  urine  passed 
through  the  natural  passage,  and  on  the 
seventh  I  divided  and  removed  the  sutures. 

The  cure  now  appeared  to  be  perfect; 
however,  I  was  suddenly  sent  for  at  twelve 


o'clock  next  day;  the  urine  had  again  passed 
through  the  vagina.  On  examination  I  found 
the  fistulous  orifice  as  large  as  before,  with 
deep  red  edges,  and  learned  that  t%e  acci- 
dent set  in  Immediately  nftor  an  Injection 
made  by  one  of  the  attendants ;  it  was  pro- 
bably a  consequence  of  mismanagement  In 
the  use  of  this  instrument.  In  spite  of  this 
discouraging  result,  I  made  a  fresh  attempt, 
some  weeks  later,  to  unite  the  opening  with 
the  suture,  but  the  threads  became  loose  in 
four  days,  and  the  unnatural  course  of  the 
urine  was  re-established.  The  patient  was 
willing  to  undergo  any  further  operation 
judged  necessary,  but,  unfortunately,  family 
affairs  compelled  her  to  leave  Berlin. 

As  one  of  the  cjiicf  causes  of  unsuccess 
in  cases  of  this  kind  depends  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  refreshing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
and  applying  the  suture  with  exactness,  I 
endeavoured,  in  the  next  case  which  fell 
under  my  care,  to  bring  the  fistulous  orifice 
so  far  down  with  a  hooked  forceps  as  to 
enable  me  to  place  the  stitches  with  secu- 
rity. Three  years  ago  a  woman,  fifty  years 
of  age,  placed  herself  under  my  care  for  a 
vesicovaginal  fistula.  The  opening  was 
situate  in  the  middle  of  the  vaginal  wall, 
and  would  have  received  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger.  I  drew  down  the  wall  of  the  vagina 
with  a  hooked  forceps,  and  applied  three 
sutures.  However,  violent  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  set  in,  and  the  patient  died  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  operation. 

The  results  now  stated  induced  me  to 
change  the  method  of  treatment,  and  employ 
iui  altogether  new  operation,  towards  which 
my  ideas  were  in  part  directed  by  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  malady. 

An  unfortunate  young  woman,  28  years 
of  age,  sought  my  assistance  for  a  large 
communicating  opening  between  the  blad- 
der and  vagina.  The  accident  had  been 
produced,  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  diffi- 
cult labour,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  dis- 
agreeable inconveniences.  The  external 
genital  organs  were  red  and  excoriated  from 
the  constant  imssiige  of  the  urine,  which 
irritated,  in  equal  manner,  the  insides  of 
the  thighs,  knees,  and  calves  of  the  legs. 
It  was  difficult,  at  first,  to  discover  the  fistu- 
lous orifice  with  the  finger;  however,  oa 
passing  the  speculum  the  large  opening 
came  to  view,  and  through  it  a  portion  of 
the  bladder,  with  its  inner  membrane  of  a 
vclvctty  appearance.  The  patient  being 
placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  with 
the  legs  widely  separated,  llicord's  specu- 
lum was  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and 
on  opening  its  branches  the  fistulous  orifice 
was  fully  exposed  to  view.  The  second 
period  of  the  operation  consisted  in  draw- 
ing down  the  parietes  of  the  vagina.  This 
was  accomplished  by  passing  a  long  hook 
through  the  speculum  into  the  tissue  lying 
behind  the  orifice ;  then  fixing  a  second  hook 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  similar  manner, 
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and  withdrawing  the  speculum  with  the 
left  band,  while  the  right  acted  on  the  vagi- 
nal parietes.  The  manoeuvre  waa  somewhat 
similar  to  that  by  which  Lisfranc  draws 
down  the  oa  tinea)  in  cases  of  acirrhus.  The 
vaginal  wall  having  how  brought  down,  it 
remained  to  bring  It  fully  in  view.  This 
was  done  by  continued,  but  gentle,  traction, 
and  constituted  the  third  period  of  the  ope- 
ration. Single  and  double  hooks  were  fixed 
all  round  the  orifice,  some  of  which  were 
confided  to  assistant*.  The  next  part  of  the 
operation  was  to  refresh  the  edges  of  the 
fistulous  opening.  I  passed,  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  very  fine  scalpel,  about  one  line 
from  the  edge,  and  cut  off  a  strip  one  line 
broad  from  the  parietea  of  the  vagina  and 
bladder  together. 

This  was  followed  by  an  attempt  at  sepa- 
rating the  edges  of  the  bladder  from  the 
vaginal  edge,  the  former  was  fixed  with  a 
booked  forceps,  and  both  tissues  were  then 
separated  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of 
two  lines  with  the  scalpel ;  this  gave  a  sur- 
face for  union  from  one  to  two  lines  broad. 
I  now  began  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  orifice 
together  by  passing  some  sutures  with 
curved  needles  through  the  posterior  jmrt. 
Seven  points  of  suture  were  applied  in  re- 
gular order ;  they  alternately  comprehended 
Hie  |mriett*s  of  the  vagina  mid  Madder ;  the 
threuds  wore  cut  off  three  inches  from  the 
knots.  The  vagina  was  now  cleaned  out 
with  injections  of  cold  water,  and  the  spe- 
culum again  introduced  to  see  if  every  thing 
was  right;  the  edges  of  the  wound  seemed 
united  in  the  most  equal  and  perfect  mnnner. 
The  patient  appeared  quite  gay  after  the 
operation,  and  was  carried  home  to  some 
distance  from  the  hospital  in  a  common  ear. 
A  catheter  was  left  constantly  in  the  blad- 
der, and  a  quantity  of  cold  water  injected 
every  half-hour  into  the  vagiuaand  bladder. 
The  rest  of  the  treatment  was  strictly  anti- 
phlogistic. 

This  operation  was  not  followed  by  any 
accident.  On  the  third  day  I  again  intro- 
duced the  speculum,  with  the  greatest  pre- 
caution, and  found  all  the  sutures  undis- 
turbed and  firm;  most  of  them  were  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  tumefaction  of  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane.  On  the  5th  duy 
the  speculum  was  again  employed,  but  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  sutures.  On 
the  Oth  day  a  single  suture  was  seised, 
divided  with  a  fine  bistoury,  and  with- 
drawn; the  other  six  were  subsequently 
removed  in  the  same  way  without  any  acci- 
dent, and  every  point  of  the  fistula  found 
well  closed;  the  cure,  in  a  word,  appeared 
complete.  From  this  time  cold  injections 
were  alternately  thrown  up  the  vagina  with 
warm  decoction  of  camomile.  However,  on 
carefully  examiuing  with  the  speculum,  I 
discovered  that  from  time  to  time  a  few 
drops  of  urine  escaped  from  the  left  side  of 
the  opening  left  by  a  single  point  of  suture ; 


this  I  hoped  to  close  by  exciting  some  local 
inflammation.  For  a  period  of  four  weeks 
I  stimulated  it  with  the  most  powerful  re 
medics,  concentrated  tincture,  of  eantharidos, 
fitc,  introduced  on  a  fine  miniature  pencil, 
but  without  produciug  any  trace  of  iuoani- 
ination  or  granolntiou  about  the  edges.  It 
seemed  necessary  to  treat  this  minute  open- 
ing in  the  same  way  as  the  larger  one ;  tUo 
pnrietes  of  the  vagina  were  accordingly 
drawn  down,  the  edge*  pared,  and  a  suture 
applied.  For  the  first  three  days  after  the 
operation  every  thiug  went  on  well ;  on  the 
fifth  day,  however,  the  suture  became  a  little 
loose,  and  some  urine  escaped  through  the 
same  small  orifice  as  I  withdrew  the  thread. 
After  a  lapse  of  ten  days  I  again  repeated 
the  operation.  Hie  portion  of  vagina  la 
which  the  oponiug  lay  was  drawn  down  with 
hook*,  a  margin  nearly  two  lines  broad  was 
pared  oil',  and  two  strong  points  of  suture 
were  applied.  This  time  the  operation  was 
crowned  witli  full  succcas ;  ou  the  fifth  day 
the  sutures  were  withdrawn ;  the  fistulous 
orifice  was  closed  at  every  point  The  wo- 
man continued  from  this  time  perfectly  free 
from  any  accident ;  the  excretion  of  urine 
was  perfectly  normal.  On  exniniuiug  with 
the  speculum,  tho  cicatrix  was  visible,  ex- 
tending about  an  inch  and  a  hulf  in  a  trans- 
vcrrfe  direction  through  the  pnrietes  of  the 
vagina. 

The  case  just  mentioned  was  the  means 
of  procuring  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing, 
within  a  few  weeks,  twelve  individuals 
labouring  under  the  disease  now  in  ques- 
tion ;  they  all  required  to  be  treated  without 
delay,  and  all  knew  several  other  women 
who  suffered  from  the  same  accident.  The 
extent  of  the  disease  in  these  Uvclvu  eases 
is  very  diflbrcnt.  In  some  the  orilico  is 
very  small;  in  others,  the  communication 
be hv een  the  bladder  and  vagiua  is  large. 
The  smallest  admits  only  a  very  Hue  probe, 
while  others  give  passage  to  the  little,  or 
eveo  index,  finger;  finally,  come  will  admit 
tho  passage  of  several  fingers  united  into  the 
bladder,  which  prolapses  through  the  ab- 
normal opening.  In  one  case  the  uterus 
and  vagina  are  prolapsed,  and  the  perineum 
lacerated  completely  back  to  the  anus.  I 
have  radically  cured  the  hitter  accident  by 
the  method  of  operating  I  employ.  The 
most  unfortunate  of  all  the  patients  is  a 
woman  thirty  years  of  age,  healthy  and 
strong.  The  whole  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  is  split  up,  from  behind  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra  to  the  os  uteri,  and  the  blad- 
der hangs  down  between  the  thighs,  and  is 
inverted  ;  there  is  also  complete  rupture  of 
the  perineum,  and  the  anus,  with  a  part  of 
tho  rectum,  is  equally  torn  through.  For 
seventeen  years  this  unfortunate  woman  has 
been  compelled  to  sit  on  a  scat  made  for  the 
purpose,  the  excretions  of  urine  and  faces 
passing  awuy  under  her.  I  shall  operate  on 
all  these  patients  one  after  the  other,  and 
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communicate  the  results,  whether  they  be 
fortunate  or  otherwise,  for  the  interest  of 
humanity  and  the  advancement  of  our  art 

If  we  examine  the  cases  mentioned  in  the 
first  part  of  this  notice,  t>  discover  the  causes 
of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  we  shall  find  that 
in  one  case  the  accident  was  produced  by 
an  attempt  at  separating  the  united  walls 
of  the  vagina,  duri-ig  which  the  surgeon 
made  an  incision  directly  into  the  bladder. 

In  another  case  the  fistulous  opening  was 
produced  iu  consequence  of  a  calculus  in 
the  bladder,  upon  which  the  child's  head 
was  strongly  pressed  during  labour.  Ile- 
sides  these  casrs,  which  are  all  extremely 
rare,  there  were  several  occasioned  by  per- 
foration of  (ho  bladder  from  cancerous  din 
ease  of  the  uterus  or  vagina.  In  one  case  the 
carcinomatous  tumour  had  commenced  at 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  produced  union 
between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ami  (he 
vngiiml  wall, and  thus  laid  a  foundation  for 
this  lesion.  In  several  other  patients,— 
iu  nddition  to  the  cancerous  disease  of  the 
uterus  or  vagina,  with  fistulous  opening  into 
the  bladder,  there  also  existed  a  cancerous 
fistula  between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  with 
stricture  of  the  latter  intestine ;  and,  finally, 
in  one  terrible  case,  a  large  communication 
between  the  bladder,  vagina,  and  rectum 
together.  Of  the  above  twelve  mentioned 
cases,  eleven  occurred  as  a  result  of  diffi- 
cult labour. 

Writers  have  pointed  out  several  other 
causes  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula?.  In  some 
cases  the  accident  has  followed  lithotomy, 
especially  after  the  vesico-vaginal  method. 
It  has  also  followed  simple  puncture  of  the 
bladder  from  the  vagina,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  ninn ;  puncturing  the  bladder  by  the 
rectum,  sometimes  leaves  behind  it  a  vesico- 
rectal fistula.  Lesions  of  the  bladder,  from 
metallic  sounds,  may  also  produce  this  fis- 
tula, and  that  chiefly  in  cases  where  the 
bladder  is  diseased.  Sometimes  sharp- 
pointed  calculi  being  lodged  in  a  sacculated 
portion  of  the  bladder  create  inflammation  of 
the  part,  mid  make  their  wny  into  the 
vagina;  but  even  without  the  presence  of 
calculi  the  appendices  vesica;,  described  by 
Morgagni,  may  also  give  wny,  and  produce 
a  communication  between  the  two  cavities. 

Mercicr  (Gaz.  Med.  oV  Paris,  April  2G, 
1880)  describes  a  new  species  of  sponta- 
neous "  perforation  of  the  bladder  not 
hitherto  mentioned  by  authors,"  and  depend- 
ing on  a  species  of  sacculated  bladder,  differ- 
ent from  that  described  by  Morgagni. 
However,  he  does  not  give  any  ense  of  the 
disease  in  females.  In  some  cases  of  diffi- 
cult labour  the  accident  is  produced  either 
by  improper  measures,  or  from  the  action 
of  a  fragment  of  the  child's  skull.  How- 
ever, the  far  greater  number  of  cases  are 
simply  the  result  of  difficult  labours,  whe- 
ther instruments  were  applied  or  not 
Rilian,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Obstetri- 


cal Operations  says,  that  most  cases  depend 
on  the  use  of  instrumental  especially  the 
perforator. 

The  very  small  vesico-vaginal  fistula:  with 
which  we  sometimes  meet,  are  produced  in 
a  different  manner ;  we  can  only  attribute 
them  to  pressure  of  the  child's  head  on  a 
very  limited  point  of  the  vagina,  for  the 
action  of  a  forceps,  or  other  instrument, 
could  never  produce  an  opening  larger  than 
a  millet  seed.    I  believe  these  very  small 
communications  are  produced  during  exces- 
sive distention  of  the  vagina  by  a  large  head, 
by  rupture  of  a  mucous  follicle,  and  its  sub- 
jacent tissue,   into  the  bladder.     I  have 
always  found  the  external  opening  of  small 
fistula;  so  coutructed  and  sunk  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vaginal  wall,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  find  the  orifice.    1  have  already 
spoken  of  the  varieties  these  fistula*  present 
in  respect  to  size.    As  to  fonn,  they  are 
always  round,  when  of  a  moderate  size. 
When  situate  near  the  os  uteri,  and  large 
enough  to  admit  a  good-sized  catheter,  the 
entrauce  is  sometimes  tortuous;  if  large 
enough  to  admit  three  fingers  into  the  blad- 
der, the  opening  is  commonly  oval,  with  the 
smaller  end  directed  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  even  the  fistula  produced  by  an  in- 
cision into  the  bladder  presented  a  circular 
orifice.    It  is  unnecessary  to  6ay,  that  fis- 
tula; resulting  from  syphilitic  or  carcinoma- 
tous ulcers  offers  no  determinate  form. 

The  situation  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula)  is 
very  various:  in  some  cases  I  foutid  the 
orifice  about  one  inch  behind  the  month  of 
the  urethra;  sometimes  further  back;  at 
other  times,  finally,  as  high  up  as  the  os 
uteri.  They  are  seldom  situate  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  middle  line  of  the  vaginal 
parictes.  Kilian,  Jobert,  and  several  other 
writers  remark,  that  the  accidents  are  more 
or  less  severe,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  fistula;  for  example,  when  high  up,  the 
urine  comes  away  only  at  times,  and  when 
the  bladder  is  very  full.  However,  I  have 
always  found  the  patient  wet,  no  matter 
whether  the  opening  wns  situate  low  down, 
in  the  middle,  or  very  high  in  the  vagina* 
Kvcu  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  orifice 
seems  to  make  little  difference  ;  tho  women 
were  as  constantly  wet  when  the  opening 
into  the  bladder  was  not  larger  than  the 
point  of  a  sound,  as  when  it  would  admit 
the  index  finger.  It  is  evident,  however, 
the  accidents  must  be  greater  in  extensive 
destruction  of  the  vagina  and  bladder. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  vesico- 
vaginal fistula;  are  of  the  most  deplorable 
kind.  Those  connected  with  the  married 
stale  do  not  require  explanation.  The  con- 
stant passage  of  the  urine  into  the  vagina 
must  necessarily  produce  considerable  Irri- 
tation, and  even  inflammation ;  the  external 
genital  organs,  the  perineum,  insides  of  the 
thighs,  and  the  legs,  are  exposed  to  the 
same  injurious  actions ;  the  skin  assumes  a 
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bright-red  colour,  and  U  partially  covered 
with  a  furuncular  eruption.    The  patient! 
complain  of  a  most  disagreeable  burning  and 
itching  sensation,  which  often  compels  them 
to  scratch  themselves  until  the  blood  comes 
forth,  and  thus  aggravate  their  sufferings. 
Others  are  obliged  to  shave  off  the  hair 
from  the  external  organs,  which  are  some- 
times covered  with  a  calcareous   deposit 
from  the  urine.     Frequent  washing  with 
cold  water  is  of  little  avail,  since  the  linen 
is  quickly  saturated  with  the  fluid  which 
escapes.    Position  also  avails  little,  and  the 
bed,  even  when  consisting  of  a  hair-mattress, 
is  quickly  soaked  through,  and  emits  a  most 
disagreeable  odour ;  the  wretched  patients 
themselves  are  compelled  to  pass  their  lives 
on  a  straw-bed,  the  materials  of  which  are 
changed  overy  day.  The  air  in  the  chambers 
of  siirJi  pnttoiitti  uctri  iiijuritiiiHly  mi  thnr 
luitgs,  and  wherever  llioy  go  they  tuiiil  the 
atmosphere.     Washing  and  inunction  are 
attended  with  no  advantage.  Perfumes  only 
increase  the  disgusting  effect  of  the  smell. 
This  unhappy  accident  breaks  through  all 
family  ties ;  the  most  tender-hearted  mother 
is  driven  from  the  society  of  such  an  afflicted 
child ;  she  is  confiued  to  a  solitary  chamber, 
or  sits  on  a  perforated  stool  of  naked  wood, 
or  a  plank,  with  an  open  window  to  the 
apartment,  unable  to  cover  the  seat  with  any 
cloth.    Some  of  theso  unhappy  puticuts  fall 
Into  a  state  of  indolence ;  others  present  a 
stupid  resignation;  while  others  would  wil- 
lingly resign  their  lives  to  get  rid  of  the 
misery  which  surrounds  them.    It  is  im- 

Sossible  to  find  any  alleviation  of  the  acci- 
ents  by  mechanical  contrivances.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  sponge,  saturated  with  cold 
water,  prevents  tho  discharge  of  urine  for  a 
few  hours,  iu  cuscs  where  tho  fistulous 
opening  is  small.  However,  the  sponge 
soon  becomes  saturated  with  urine, aud  pro- 
duces disagreeable  sensations,  which  render 
it  insupportable  to  many  females.  All  at- 
tempts at  filling  the  vagina,  and  thus  pre- 
venting tho  influx  of  urine,  have  failed. 
The  different  contrivance*  for  receiving  tho 
urine  which  flows  into  the  vagina  ure  also 
equally  useless,  and  I  have  seen  many  cases 
in  which  they  aggravated  tho  evil  instead 
of  relieving  it.— German  Joar.,  June,  183G. 


A  TABLE,  showing  the  Specific  GravUUi  a/ 
the  principal  Mineral  Springe  a/  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  compared  with  those  of  a 
few  of  the  moet  celebrated  in  England* 
TherroaL— Foreign.    Spec.  GrayJty. 

Aix-la-Chapelle 1004.0      Schreiber 

Aix-les-Baius,  in  Savoy  1001.0      llertini 
St.  Gcrvais,  ditto    ....1001.3      Do  la  Hive 
Pfeffers,  Switzerland     1004.0      Capellcr 
Karlsbad  Sprudel,  in  >  IAAI  _    lt       ,. 

lloltcniia ! . .  1 10a,OT    Ifcwliua 

Weisbadcn,  in  Nassau  1000.10    Kastner 
Eras,  ditto    1003.55    Ditto 

Schlangenbad, ditto    ..1000.55    Ditto 

Thermal.-British.      Spec  Gravity. 
Bath  r King's  and  Hot  )  .  ^  ,fl  \  , 

Baths)  ; \  1002.38    Falconer 

Ditto  (Cross  Hath). ...  1 001.8      Ditto 

lltt  *  1™    1 000.110    Scudainoro 

HriHtol  (Mot  \V«>1I)    . .  1000.77    Niuimlrr* 

Cokl— Foreign.  Spec.  Cmity. 

Pyrmont,  in  Waldeck  KAA1  A 

(Acidulous) J10010 

Ditto  (Saline) 1018.8 

Oeilnau-on-tbe-Lahn  . .  1004.0 
Neiderselters,  Nassau  1008.00 
Langen-Schwalback,d°  1001.0 
Weilback,  ditto  1001.53 

CohL-Bridah.  Spec  Gravity 

TunbrMgo  Wells  ....1000.70 
Harrogate  (old  well)    1010.3 
Cheltenham  (old  well)  1000.1 

Leamington 1011.0 

Malvern 1000.8 

Isle  of  Wight  (chalyb.)  1007.5 
Moffat,Scotland(sul-  >  tMA  mm 

phurous)........  J  1022.55 


Brandos 

Westrumb 
Bischof 
Westrumb 
fiaetner 
Creve 

Hcudaiuore 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Marcet 

Thomson 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES 

OF  SOME  OF  TOE  PRINCIPAL 

MINERAL  SPRINGS  OP  GERMANY. 

By  J.  I.  Ikin,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Halifax. 

Tiie  following  are  tabular  views  of  the 
epectfc  quantities,  the  temperature,  and  the 
comparative  solid  impregnation,  of  most  of 
the  mineral  springs  alluded  to  in  my  pauer  I 
at  pages  664  and  667  of  The  Lancet.  ' 


A  TA II LE  of  the  solid  Impregnation  of  the 
under-mentioned  Springe, «  premising,  that 
the  residuum  is,  in  every  case,  deprived  of 
Us  water  of  crystaUltatwn,  by  having  been 
heated  to  212*,  but  still  retaining  Us  com- 
bined carbonic  acid.'9 

Thermal.— Foreign.       Spec.  Grarity. 
Karlsbad  Nprndel,  llo-  >A1  r-1    M 
hernia \  ft  !'5w    Nwwrtiii* 

Weisbaden,  Nassau    84.15    Kastner 

Ems,  ditto    41.02    Ditto 

Schlangenbad,  ditto 8.14    Ditto 

Pfeffers,  Switzerland   3.80    Capeller 

Mount  d'Or,  Franco  ....13.39    Berthier 
^Thermal.— England.       Spec.  Gravity. 

5ath 20.63    Philipps 

Buxton 2.70    Rearson 

Bristol    8.19    Carrick 


CoU.— Fonijni.  Spue.  Grarity. 

Si-nlliu, Holioiiiiu(siilinc)  171.0    Neuiuniin 
Karlsbud,  ditto  (acidulous)  1.42  Jieraelius 


*  To  Dr.  Gairdncr's  work  I  am  principally  in- 
debted for  the  content*  of  the  tables.  He  thero 
give*  Tory  complete  tabular  riews,  showing  the 
temperature,  the  impregnation,  and  the  specific 
grayitiea  of  a  great  number  of  mineral  springs. 
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Cold.— Foreign.  Spec.  Grarity. 

Geilnau,  Nassau  (ditto)  . .  14.05  Bischof 
Fachingen,  ditto  (alkaline) 32.08  Ditto 
Sellers,  flitto  (acidulous)    31.50  Ditto 

fatten,  ditto    32.10  Meyer 

Langen-Schwalback,    in  }  8(H  Kagtncr 
Wcmhrumtcii, ditto. . . .  J 

Wcillmck,  ditto 15.01  Crevo 

Pyrniont,W»ldcck  (saline  )1 53.4     Braudcs 

Ditto,  ditto  (brine) 128.0    Ditto 

Ditto,  ditto  (acidulous)  . .  6.05    Ditto 
Spaa  (alkaline  chalybeate)  4.57    Monheim 
St.  Monty,  Grisons  (acid.)  13.57  Capeller 
Tarasp,  Engaddine,   )      ™„    DRto 
Switzerland  (alk.)  J  "lw:t    imi° 


Cold. — England.       Spec.  Gravity. 
Tunbridge  (chalybeate)  . .  1.32 
Harrogate  (snl.  saline)  145.4 
Ditto  (saline  chalybeate)  50.00 
Cheltenham  (saline) . ...  1 11. 0 
Leamingtou  (saline)   . .  163.0 
Ditto,  ditto  (sulphureous^  51.83 
Gloucester  fsnlp.  saline)  00.23 
Malvern  (alkaline)     ....  10.12 
Isle  of  Wight(alb.  dial.)  147.0 

Kpsom  (saline)   58.80 

Scarborough  (ditto) 13.81 

Bculsh,  Surrey  (saline)  120.3 

Moffat,  Scotland  (sulph.)30.03 


Scudamore 
Ditto,  1810 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Thomson 
Scudamore 
Daubeny 
Philip 
Marcct 
Lucas 
Short 
Farady  & 
Hume 
Tliomson 


roroicn.  Dog.  of  Fahron. 

Ems,  ditto 122  Ditto 

Schlangenbad 80  Ditto 

Karlsbad  Sprudcl     105  Kctiss,1812 

TopliU,  Bohemia 121  Osann) 

Baden-in-Badcn    164  Osann 

St.  Gervnis, Savoy 113  De  la  Rive 

Aix, ditto    120  Alibert 

Lcuk,  Canton  Diitnluis   . .  12-1  Kbel 

Pfeflers,  Canton  St.  Gallon  100  Capeller 

Aix,  France 03  Alibert 

St.  Laurent les  Rains, ditto  122  Ditto 

Ckaudes  Aigues,  ditto ....  100  Berthier 

Vichy,  ditto 116  Longchamps 

Dourbonnc  les  Bains,  ditto  150  Alibert 

Vic,  ditto    212    Brougniart 

La  Motte,  ditto 183  Alibert 

Bains,  ditto 151  Ditto 

Clermont,  ditto   88  Ditto 

Mont  d'Or,  ditto 113  Bertrand 


Brraah. 


Dog.  of  Fahron. 


Saunders 

Scudamore 

Daubeny 

Ditto 

Saunders 


Amount  0/  Gases  in  some  of  the  more  highly 
Impregnated  Waters. 

Pyrmont  (drinking) 171.0 

Seller* 121.0 

Buxton  (thermal) 2.00 

Tunbridge    5.70 

Harrogate    12.57 

Bristol  (hot  well) 3.27 

Cheltenham 10.72 

Moffat 8.22 


Brandcn 

WcMtmitdi 

ttcitdnmorc 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cnrrick 

Fothcrgill 

Garnett 


Concerning  the  solid  and  gaseous  impreg- 
nation of  mineral  waters,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  their  composition  is  not  con- 
stant, but  ever  varying  from  atmospheric 
causes,  at  different  seasons,  &e.  The.  ther- 
mal class  of  spriiigrt  is  most  remarkable  for 
the  uniformity  of  their  composition.  "  The 
springs  w hich  arc  richest  in  foreign  matter, 
are  those  in  which  the  muriates  and  sul- 
phates predominate.  These  very  commonly 
contain  from  10  to  40  parts  in  10.000  of 
water;  occasionally  GO  or  70;  and  in  a  few, 
it  amounts  even  to  upwards  of  100." 


A  TAI1LE  showing  the  Temperature  of  a  few 
of  the  principal  hot  Springs  in  Germany, 
tSwilzerlnntl,  tSaroy,  France,  and  England.* 

Yorrtjrn.  Dcg.of  Fahrcn. 

Aix-la-Chapcllo    130    Monheim 

Weisbadcn,  Nassau 168    Knstner 


•  In  ainnc  infttancc*,  the  rtwiltn  of  thin  tabb*  will 
be  found  to  differ  iilhrhtly  from  U10  degrees  of  tem- 
perature mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  waters 
thciMelres,  bat  the  difference  is  t cry  trilling. 


Buxton  82 

Matlock 08 

North  Bradwcll 68 

Sty.  Middlcton 0-1 

Bristol 74 

Bath  (hot  bath) 1 17    Philips 

Mallow,  Ireland 00    Rutty 

Halifax,  Aug.  15, 1830. 


MALIGNANT  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tnr.  Lancet. 

Sir  : — Tito  following  account  of  Asiatic 
Cholera  attacking  the  same  individual  twice 
within  a  period  of  sixteen  months,  with  some 
other  details,  is,  perhaps,  of  su  Dicient  interest 
to  merit  publication  in  your  journal.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

J  as.  Miller,  Mem.  of  the  Fac.  of 
Phys.  and  Surg,  of  Glasgow, 
and  Lie.  Roy.  Col.  Surg.  bdiu. 
Mary  Hill,  near  Glasgow, 
13th  August,  1830. 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  at  about  half- 
past  11  o'clock,  1  was  requested  to  visit 
James  Simpson,  a  quarrier,  about  30  years 
of  age,  and  temperate  in  his  habits.    His 
house  was  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
I  found  him  on  his  back,  in  bed ;  the  whole 
surface  of  his   body  was  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  very  cold,  and  covered  with  a  rather 
copious  moisture;  his  legs  were  violently 
cramped,   his  eyes    lurid  and  projecting; 
voice  weak  and  chirping;  tongue  slightly 
coated  with  a  Miieisli-whito  fur;  pulse  to 
bo  felt  only  with  difficulty, small,  and  rather 
quirk.    Ou  the  night  before,  he  had  gone  to 
bed  at  his  usual  hour,   and  in  his  usual 
health  ;  he  slept  well  during  the  night,  and 
awoke  at  about  0  o'clock.    At  that  time  he 
felt  nothing  amiss,  but  on  getting  up,  two 
hours  later,  he  suddenly  became  sick  and 
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uneasy,  with  a  strong  desire  to  so  to  stool, 
which  wee  renewed  every  few  mlnutee.  He 
then  vomited,  first  tome  mixed  stuff,  end 
afterwards  a  thin  whitish  fluid,  somewhat 
resembling  the  al  vine  dejections,  which  were 
now  almost  incessant,  very  copious,  and  ua- 
tinged  with  bile.  He  had  also  become  so 
cold  and  weak  that  he  could  not  move 
without  assistance.  He  was,  when  I  saw 
him,  quite  sensible,  and  complained  of  the 
cramps ;  no  pain  was  felt  on  pressure  of  the 
abdomen. 

When  cholera  first  appeared  in  Glasgow 
I  was  one  of  twelve  surgeons  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  destitute  sick  in  their 
own  houses,  the  city  being  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  of  which  each  had  charge 
of  one.  The  Board  of  Health  also  subse- 
quently employed  us  to  visit  supposed 
cholera  patients ;  1  consequently  saw  a  great 
deal  of  that  disease,  both  privately  and  in 
the  hospital,  near  which  I  resided;  and, 
during  its  prevalence,  I  did  not  see  a  single 
case  the  symptoms  of  which  were  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  the  present ;  and  what 
renders  this  case  peculiar  is,  that  sixteen 
months  ago,  on  the  a  1st  April,  1835,  I  was 
suddenly  called  to  visit  this  same  person, 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  Yet 
neither  then  nor  now  was  cholera  prevailing 
in  any  part  of  Scotland  that  I  am  aware  of ; 
and  certainly  thero  were  no  cholera  patients 
with  whom  he  could  possibly  have  been  in 
contact. 

I  well  remember  with  what  feverish  in- 
terest the  progress  of  cholera  towards  and 
in  this  country  was  regarded, — how  anxi- 
ously every  treatise  or  notice  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  perused, — how  earnestly  and  care- 
fully its  nature,  and  the  claims  of  the  various 
modes  of  treatment  recommended,  were  dis- 
cussed. When,  at  length,  it  broke  out  in 
the  town  of  Kirkintilloch,  within  cightmiles 
of  Glasgow,  the  citizens  of  that  city  were 
roused  into  activity,  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent Board  of  Health  was  immediately 
formed,  and  some  old  central  buildings  were 
prepared  to  allow  of  the  reception  of  patients, 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  at  any  time. 
One  or  two  suspicious  cases  soon  happened, 
but,  to  retard  public  alarm,  they  were  treated 
at  home,  and  not  publicly  reported ;  but  on 
Sunday  several  unequivocal  cases  occurred, 
the  fact  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
and  the  Board  of  Health  directed  shops  to 
be  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  as 
"  station-houses,"  to  which  the  district  sur- 
geons were  attached,  supplied  with  all  those 
medicines  and  means  which  the  Boards  of 
places  ul ready  visited  had  recommended, 
with  students  in  nttendunco  to  nid  the  sur- 
geons, and  authorise  admissions  to  the  hos- 
pital. Other  students  were  directed  to 
visit  the  poor  in  their  houses,  to  urge  upon 
them  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  living, 
and  arrest  the  premonitory  symptoms,  &c. 
This  plan  of  domiciliary  visiting,  however, 


did  not  answer  its  intended  benevolent  pur- 
poses. Whether  the  young  gentlemen  were 
always  considerate,  mild,  and  concilia- 
tory in  deportment  or  not,  they  soon  became 
objects  of  suspicion,  and  were  exposed  to 
insolence,  and  even  threats  of  violence. 
Their  visits,  therefore,  were  discontinued, 
and  their  pluees  well  supplied  by  charitable, 
non-professional  individuals.  The  clergy,  in 
the  meantime,  were  zealous  and  active ;  a 
public  fast  was  appointed ;  and  divine  wor- 
ship was  performed  in  most  of  the  churches 
on  certain  week-days.  Yet  cholera  pro- 
gressed, and  ultimately  no  class  seemed  to 
be  exempt  from  its  attacks. 

No  mode  of  treatment  was  found  invari- 
ably satisfactory,  although  every  plausible 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
both  in  hospital  nud  private  practice ;  so 
that,  however  sanguine  wo  felt  before  the 
disease  arrived,  a  short  acquaintance  proved 
how  utterly  incompetent  were  all  Known 
remedial  means  to  grapple  with  it;  and,  bv 
the  time  it  departed,  my  mind  was  mnch 
less  satisfied  on  that  point  than  before  I 
had  seen  a  single  case.  The  total  absence 
of  bile  in  the  discharges,  and  the  favourable 
results  which  mostly  followed  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  that  secretion,  indicated  to  my 
mind  the  necessity  of  employing  mercury  in 
some  form.  I  therefore  generally  employed 
ciilomel,  at  first  in  large  doses,  combined 
with  small  quantities  of  opium,  and  some- 
times ipecacuanha,  but  after  some  time  I 
gave  up  the  opium  almost  entirely,  from  a 
conviction,  that  when  that  drug  was  freely 
administered,  the  secondary  fever  was 
much  more  severe  and  intractable.  Bleed- 
ing was  not,  in  Glasgow,  frequently  admissi- 
ble. In  the  present  instance,  as  the  patient 
was  in  robust  health  just  before  the 
attack,  I  attempted  to  abstract  a  little  blood 
from  the  arm,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  20 
grs.  of  calomel,  with  9  each  of  opium  and 
powder  of  antimony,  were  immediately  ad- 
ministered ;  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  epi- 
gastric region,  assiduous  frictions  to  the 
extremities,  and  a  little  warm  toddy  at 
short  intervals,  were  employed.  Or.  j.  of 
calomel,  in  pill,  every  half-hour,  from  one 
hour  after  the  Bj.  dose.  Thirst  solaced  by 
barley-water  and  effervescing  powders,  ad 
libitum. 

Eight  o'clock,  p.m.  Skin  warmer  and 
drier ;  pulse  easily  felt,  but  weak.  Great 
general  debility;  voice  improved;  has  not 
vomited  since  the  first  dose  of  cal.  et  op. ; 
cramps  greatly  moderated.  Has  had  only 
two  stools,  which  were  dark  and  bilious, 
(tarry  looking);  no  urine  passed ;  says  he 
feels  better.  A  calomel  pill  every  hour; 
}  oz.  castor  oil  in  the  morning. 

Monday,  10,  a.m.  Much  better.  The  arm 
had  broken  open  during  the  night,  and  he 
had  lost  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  which,  he 
said,  had  taken  "  a  great  load  from  his 
heart"    Made  water  freely ;  more  bilious 
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stools;  had  not  yet  got  the  oleum  ricina. 
Take  it  immediately,  and  omit  the  calomel. 
From  this  time  his  convalescence  was 
rapid,  and  on  Wednesday  1  found  him  pre- 
paring to  leave  his  bed.  The  course  and 
treatment  of  the  former  attack  differed  little 
from  the  present  one.  The  ;)j.  dose  of 
calomel,  with  the  opium  and  antimony,  was 
omitted;  bleeding  was  attempted,  but  with 
like  ill  success;  a  grain  of  calomel  was 
given  every  fifteen  minutes  for  two  hours ; 
then  every  half  hour  till  evening,  when,  as 
re-action  seemed  going  on,  the  interval  was 
extended  to  an  hour.  External  means  the 
same,  and  the  recovery  was  no  less  speedy. 


DUBLIN  NOVELTIES. 

INVENTION  <>r  TART  A  a   EMEHC   IN   THE 
DEM  MUM  Of  FEVER. 

To  the  Editor  a/ The  Lancet. 

Sir  : — A  letter  from  Dr.  O'Brien  in  your 
spirited  publication  of  July  30th  having 
induced  me  to  refer  to  the  Dub.  Med.  Journal, 
I  have  found  in  the  latter  period  teal  such 
an  amusing  contrast  of  pud's,  that  a  notice 
of  them  is  solicited  on  the  principle  which 
yon  boldly  maintain,  that  of  exposing 
quackery  in  all  its  grades. 

In  the  number  for  Sep.  1835  we  find  that 
the  business  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  opened  with  a  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Graves  on  the  use  of 
chloride  of  sodium*  in  fever, — acommunica- 
tion  which  the  author  then  considered  suf- 
ficiently important  to  extend  to  such  length, 
that  the  report  of  it  occupies  nearly  four 
pages  of  print.  The  Doctor  had  "  used  the 
remedy  in  many  hundred  cases,"  and  stated 
one  of  his  conclusions  to  be,  that  it  was  not 
of  the  least  use  in  the  febrile  excitement  of 
ague;  yet,  in  a  subsequent  number,  the  lead- 
ing article  of  scientific  intelligence  being  on 
the  use  of  chloride  of  soda  in  ague,  the  remedy 
is  said  "to  claim  additional  attention,  on 
account  of  its  undoubted  efficacy,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Meath  Hospital."  Dr.  Graves 
states,  that  he  was  led  to  try  the  cloride  of 
sodium  by  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  a  celebrated 
oriental  scholar,  and  an  excellent  chemist, 
mad  published  by  Hodges  and  Smith,f  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  as 
sembled  medical  representatives  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  were  urged  to  exhibit 
this  new  remedy,  as  one  "  most  decidedly 
advantageous,  and  of  unquestionable  bene- 
fit," were,  "  when  restlessness,  low  do- 
lirium,  &c,  m  present,"  tuid  "  \v  hen  the  body 

•  Said  afterward*  to  be  written  soda,  and  printed 
■odium.    Qecry. 

This  advertisement  of  the  Doctor's  bookseller* 
reminds  one  of  poor  Hiffins's  announcement  that 
the  celebrated  Boyle  was  the  father  of  Pneumatic 
Chemistry,  and  ancle  to  the  Karl  of  Cork. 


is  covered  with  maculte.  *  •  •  It  counteracts 
the  tendency  to  tympanitis,  and,  in  fact, 
appears  to  be  admirably  calculated  to  meet 
most  of  the  bad  effects  of  low  putrid  fever.*' 

Hut,  nlas  for  the  instability  of  medical 
toys !  In  May  1830  the  author  hnd  forsaken 
his  childish  love,  to  celebrate  the  union  of 
tarhir  emetic  and  opium,  which  he  fancies 
to  be  u  match  of  his  own  making,  observing 
"  the  practice  is  entirely  new,  and,  I  say  it 
with  pride,  entirely  my  own"  He  then 
describes  a  fe\er  which  is  characterized  by 
tympanitis,  low  delirium,  &c,  but  without 
petechia;.  Here  surely  was  a  case  for  the 
soda ;  but  of  that  remedy  not  a  word  is 
mentioned,  and  the  patient  is  cured,  on  the 
16th  day  of  fever,  by  f  of  a  grain  of  tartar 
emetic,  aud  M  xi  of  laudanum  ! 

Next  case.  High  delirium,  &c,  but  no 
petechia* :  the  patient,  on  the  17th  duy  of 
fever,  U  put  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  cured 
by  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  M.  viiss 
of  laudanum.  In  another  case  (no  petechias) 
sleep,  perspiration,  and  reason,  are  magically 
restored  by  similar  means.  Ami  then,  in 
commenting  mi  these  cases,  not  one  of  them 
spotted,  he  writes,  "  it  is  the  discovery  of 
the  utility  of  this  practice  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  spotted  fever  that  I  claim  as 
particularly  my  own,  for  there  is  not  the 
slightest  traces,"  &c.  Afterwards,  as  if  to 
show  the  presumption  of  the  British  As* 
sociation  putr,  he  gives  a  case  where, 
macula*  having  appeared,  the  chloride  of 
soda  is  found  to  be  absolutely  useless,  and 
six  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  (a  tenth  of  a 
grain  each,  and  without  laudanum)  effect  a 
cure.  And  this  is  advertised  as  a  novel 
practice  I 

Cose  2.  Copious  macula?:  7th  day,  chlo- 
ride of  soda  given ;  "  8th  day,  the  patient 
not  worse,  but,"  10th  day,  a  straight  waist- 
coat is  necessary,  and  then  tartar  emetic, 
in  doses  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain,  without 
laudanum,  effects  a  favourable  change,  and 
the  addition  of  laudanum,  on  the  next  day, 
perfects  the  cure.  The  patient  took  about 
30  minims  of  laudanum  altogether,  and  this 
is  culled  "opium  boldly  administered." 

Case  3.  A  case  in  which  the  counte- 
nance was  "  expressive  of ferocity"  without 
eruption,  cured  by  rational  doses  of  tartar 
emetic. 

Case  4.  Maculae;  tympanitis:  Oth  day, 
chloride  of  soda  ;  10th  day,  patient  worse, 
raved  violently,  and  "complained  of  bad 
treatment;"  but  two  doses  of  tartar  emetic 
and  laudanum  effected  a  cure  on  11th  day. 

Case  5.  Maculro :  Oth  day,  tartar  emetic 
and  laudanum:  not  "much  better,"  until 
I  llh  day,  nnd  only  convalescent  on  the  17th. 
Yet  this  patient's  mother  ami  sister  had  re- 
covered from  a  similar  fever,  the  one  on  the 
21st,  the  other  on  the  11th  day,  with  copious 
perspiration,  and  this  under  opposite  and 
very  questionable  treatment.  How  prone 
are  men  to  assume  to  themselves  the  pro- 
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duction    of  those   benefits  which    uaturo 
effects  in  spile  of  their  interference  I 

Cose  6.  Maculm  :  chloride  of  soda  given 
on  Oth  day,  "all  the  symptoms  much  ag- 
gravated on  the  12th :"  but  f  of  a  grain  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  M.  viiss  of  laudanum,  in 
three  doses,  procure  10  hours'  bleep,  copious 
evacuations,  fee,  and  rapid  improvement. 

Mr.  Crumpton  was " surprised"  at  soino 
results  which  he  saw  under  Dr.  (•raves' 
huiids;  but  Iho  dirctor  seem*  uucoiiscioiis 
that  Mr.  C.  is  a  wag  who  would  feign  more 
than  continental  surprise  and  transport  for 
the  opportunity  of  playing  upon  the  pro- 
tuberant organs  of  iove-of-notoriety  and  self- 
esteem,  which  his  friend's  head  presents. 
And  as  for  the  Jiorr/ty  of  the  plan,  it  will 
soon,  no  doubt,  be  discovered,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  chloride  of  soda,  to  be  "  now  much 
used  in  Franco."   (Dub,  Med,  Jonr.t  No. 
23,  p.  378.)    For  my  own  part  I  have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  its  having  been  used 
in  fever,  both  in  private  and  in  a  regimental 
hospital,  in  Irelaud,  10  years  ago ;  and  in 
this  country  a  very  old  practice  has  been 
that  of  giving  a  combination  of  stibiate 
powder,  as  it  is  called,  and  Dover's  powder, 
in  certain   stages    of   fever, — the  stibiate 
]Miwdcr  beiug  tartar  emetic  and  chalk.    I 
beg  to  refer  to  "  Thompson's  Lon.  Disp." 
(Art.  Tartar   Emetic,)   and   M  Armstrong's 
Lectures,*'  (p.  340  to  351,  and  371-5,)  ou 
nauseauts,  narcotics,  and  sedatives  in  fever, 
in  proof.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c. 

August  10th,  1830.  11. 

CHARING-CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

ALLEGED  SALF.  OF   A  SURCEOKCr. 


To  the  Editar  o/Tiif.  Lancet. 

Sir: — There  can  be  no  situation  more 
painful  to  a  sensitive  mind  than  that  which 
arises  from  an  imputation  on  his  character, 
and  the  necessity  of  several  days  elapsing 
before  an  explanation  can  be  offered  upon 
the  subject  This  is  my  position  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  as  my  fear  is,  that  the  full 
statement  of  all  particulars  relating  to  a 
transaction  alluded  to  in  your  last  Number, 
as  having  takrn  place  between  Mr.  How- 
ship  and  myself,  and  upon  the  subject  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  made  a  statement 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  of  which  I 
was  never  apprised,  may  not  appear  in  suf- 
ficient time  for  notice  in  your  next  publica- 
tion, (but  if  possible  it  shall), I  trust  to  your 
readers  at  least  for  suspending  their  judg- 
ment upon  the  same,  and  to  giving  me  credit 
for  being  anxious  to  afford  to  them  the  most 
satisfactory  refutation  of  an  unjust  and 
wicked  calumny,  put  forward  to  promote 
particular  views  of  certain  individuals,  and 
founded  in  every  tiling  that  is  base,  tyran- 
nous, and  cruel.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

T.  J.  Pettigrew. 

Saville  Row,  Aug.  29, 18SG. 


THE  LANCET. 


L$*d*n,  Saturday,  August  ZT,  1830. 

On  Friday,  the  Itttli  inst.,  the  day  before  llio 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  the  Chancellor 
of  tiik  Kxciikoiif.r  moved  in  the  House  of 
Common*,  "That  an  address  bo  presented 
"  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  his  Majesty 
"  would  be  pleased  to  direct  that  copies  of 
"  the  Draft  Charters  for  the  Uuiversity  of 
"  London,  and  the  University  College,  be  laid 
u  on  the  table  of  the  House." 

Copies  of  the  "  Draft  Charters!"    Why 
draft  "  Charters  ?"    Oh .'  The  Star-Chamber 
system  of  granting  royal  charters  is,  then,  at 
an  end !    To  this  conclusion  we  are  irresist- 
ibly led  by  the  terms  of  the  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    u  Copies 
of  the  draft  Charters."    Had  the  CkarUrt 
been  in  existence,  of  course  the  motion  would 
have  stipulated  for  a  return  of  copies  of  those 
identicul  documents.    Considering  that  the 
motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  tue  Exche- 
quer was  made  on  the  last  butineu  day  of 
the  session,  it  is  calculated  to  create  some 
surprise.   Wheu  are  the  copies  of  the  drafts, 
for  example,  to  lie  laid  on  the  table  of  iho 
House?  Clearly  not  until  the  next  session  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  commencement  of  that 
session  may  be  very  properly  postponed  to 
the  month  of  February  in  the  next  year ;  the 
plain  and  obvious  inference,  then,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  terms  of  the  motion  is  this, — That 
copies  of  the  drafts  of  the  Charters  will  be 
laid  before  Parliament  previous  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  sign-manual  of  the  King  to 
the  Charters  themselves.    Any  other  infer- 
ence is  not  and  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
motion  of  the  Chancellor  ofthb  Exchequer. 
Taking  this  common-sense  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, this  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  are  we  disposed 
to  complain  of  the  course  which  that  geutle- 
mnn  has  pursued  ?    Certainly  not.    On  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  the  Chancellor  op 
the  Exchequer  and  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  exhibited  a  praiseworthy, 
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prudential  caution ;  and  if  it  be  really  their 
intention  to  postpone  the  enactment  of  char- 
ten  for  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitan 
University,  and  the  incorporation  of  Colleges 
in  that  University,  until  the  drafts  of  those 
charters  can  be  exhibited  to  tljc  view  of  the 
assembled  Legislature  and  the  public,  their 
conduct  is  entitled  to  the  wannest  approval 
of  an  intelligent  community.  Upwards  of 
twelve  months  since  we  called  for  the  pro- 
duction of  drafts  of  the  intended  charters. 
We  then  deprecated  haste  iu  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  undertaking  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitan 
University,  and  wo  even  ventured  to  hope 
that  no  new  medical  titles  would  be  created 
until  a  Bill,  founded  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Medical  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  ha*  been  so  ably  hended  and 
conducted  by  Air.  Wardurton,  should  lie 
laid  before  Parliament  by  that  gentleman. 
The  promoters  of  the  new  University  were 
then  utterly  mistaken  as  to  the  powers  which 
could  be  conferred  on  the  medical  branch  of 
the  University  by  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  expositions  on  that  subject 
had  the  effect  of  checking  the  progress  of 
measures  which,  had  they  been  completed, 
would  have  borne  upon  them  indelible  marks 
of  precipitancy  and  ignorance.  When  the 
Chancellor  or  the  Exchequer  and  his  mi- 
nisterial colleagues  are  pressed  so  earnestly 
to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  new 
University,  and  obtain  the  Charter  from  the 
Crown,  the  minister*  ought  to  recollect,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to 
take  from  the  humblest  apothecary  the  least 
Important  of  the  privileges  which  he  can 
exercise  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  or  to  confer  upon  any  individual 
in  the  kingdom  the  power  of  exercising  a 
similar  right  The  Crown,  to  he  sure,  can 
confer  an  empty  title,— a  title  which  would 
be  destitute  of  tho  adjuncts  of  legal  civil 
advantages,  but  that  one  act  is  a  full  con- 
centration of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  called  into  operation, 
medically,  by  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Coun- 


cil. There  may  be  some  tricksters,  and 
jobbers,  and  men  of  vanity,  who,  to  gratify 
their  own  selfish  dispositions,  would  hasten 
the  institulionof  the  Metropolitan  University, 
altogether  without  regard  to  the  stability  of 
its  Imsis.  The  advice  of  those  persons  is 
preguant  with  suspicion,  and  it  is  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  is  always  given  in 
secret,  thus  deluding  detection  until  exposure 
and  disaster  occur  simultaneously.  Without 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  new  University 
must  be  nearly  impotent  nnd  inoperative. 
In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  must  bo  utterly 
unavailing,  whether  it  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
or  the  still  greater  interests  of  the  community. 
Although,  therefore,  we  know  that  the  names 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  examiners  have 
already  been  introduced  into  tho  "draft" 
of  the  charter,  and  although  we  have  rcasou 
to  believe  that  tho  affair  is  near  its  com- 
pletion, in  fact,  that  the  charters  have  all  but 
received  the  sign-manual  of  the  King,  yet 
we  are  led  to  hope  that  when  theCiiANCELLoa 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  that  copies  of  the 
"  Drnfl  Charters"  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
really  tho  intention  of  the  right  hou.  gentle- 
man to  learn  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
relative  to  their  provisions,  and  not  to  induce 
the  Crown  to  consummate  proceedings  in 
private,  which  might  furnish  materials  for 
lasting  regret  and  general  public  censure. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Ridout,  of  tho 
Drug  Company  in  11  lack  friars,  has  been  up. 
pointed  nuc  of  tin?  examiner*  in  the  new 
University.  We  should  like  to  learn  whether 
any  other  appointment  has  been  made  at  the 
instigation  of  the  person  who  recommended 
thai  appointment  We  fear  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  been  lending 
his  ear  to  some  very  bad  advisers— wry  bad 
advisers— very  dishonest  advisers. 


The  dissatisfaction  which  everywhere 
prevails  at  the  result  of  the  late  election  in 
"  University  College,"  is  the  most  gratify- 
ing testimony  that  could  bo  furnished  of 
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the  desire  which  exists  in  the  profession 
for  en  improved  method  of  appointing 
medical  lecturers  and  professors.  At  the 
great  inauguration  dinner  which  was  held 
at  the  Freemason's  Uall  on  the  day  that  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  "  University  of 
London"  was  laid,  Mr.  Brougham,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  the  Council,  declared  "  that  the 
"  establishment  of  the  University  would 
"  prove  a  new  era  in  Science,  and  that,  in 
"  the  appointment  of  the  Professor*  to  the 
"  different  chairs,  every  consideration  other 
"  than  that  of  ability  and  sterling  merit, 
"  should  weigh  only  as  dust  in  the  balance." 
This  was  the  promise.  What  has  been  the 
practice?  The  contrast  between  the  two  is 
ludicrous  enough.  In  the  one  there  was 
nothing  to  desire  but  its  fulfilment.  In  the 
other,  a  reversal  of  all  the  means  which 
have  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  chairs- 
We  admit,  however,  that,  at  starting,  the 
promoters  of  the  institution  were  justified 
in  selecting  for  their  professors  men  of 
established  reputation.  It  was  an  extraneous 
aid,  which  they  bad  a  perfect  right  to  seek. 
The  institution  was  new.  Its  establishment 
upon  the  principles  then  avowed  was  in 
itself  a  hazardous  experiment.  Auy  thing, 
therefore,  which  was  calculated  to  diminish 
the  uncertainty  of  the  enterprise,  could  be 
justifiably  embraced  by  the  earlier  Councils 
of  the  establishment.  Observing  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  new  institution  had  to 
encounter,  we  strenuously  and  unremittingly 
afforded  to  it  the  humble  aid  of  our  columns, 
never  doubting  that  the  pledge  of  Mr. 
Brougham  would  be  faithfully  redeemed. 
Nor  have  we  been  premature  or  precipitate 
in  demanding  of  the  Council  the  election  of 
the  professors  by  concours,  or  competition. 
The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  was  opened,  sufficiently  at- 
test the  truth  of  this  allegation.  The 
recent  election  proves  that  the  ancient 
system  of  monopoly  can  find  ready  votaries 
in  modern  liberal  institutions.  M'lieii  the 
University  was  founded,  a  just  expectation 
prevailed  amongst  the  profession  and  the 


public,  that  the  self-perpetuating  machinery 
of  our  hospitals  and  colleges  would  be 
shattered  to  pieces  by  the  improved  and 
nicely-adjusted  contrivances  of  the  new 
institution.  The  complaints  against  the  sys- 
tem of  c  loci  ion  in  the  hospitals  were  then 
heard  generally.  Complaints  of  a  similar 
description  are  uttered,  even  now,  as  widely 
as  and  more  loudly  than  ever.  There  are 
even  to  be  found  in  "  University  College1* 
Professors  who,  with  their  own  voices, 
swelled  the  cry  of  condemnation  against 
medical  monopolies,  against  the  stif-per- 
petuating  system  of  election.  Up  starts  the 
"  University  of  London,"  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  promise,  but  in  a  few  short  years 
what  do  we  discover  t  Why,  that  within 
its  walls  f As  self-same  monopoly  is  encouraged, 
the  self -same  system  of  secret  eUctism  is  /at* 
tered,  retained,  emd  established/ 

The  Council  and  Professors  may  wince 
and  complain  as  they  list  under  the  plain 
exposition  of  these  facts.  It  is  our  duty  to 
speak  out  on  such  occasions,  and  we  shall 
discharge  our  obligation  to  the  public,  with- 
out reference  to  private  feelings,  or  any 
consequences  of  a  domestic  character.  If 
the  Professors  of  "  University  College" 
insist  on  the  excellence  of  the  system  which 
placed  them  in  the  chairs  of  the  institution, 
we  ask,  nnd  we  call  upon  them  to  answer 
the  question  distinctly,— fa  what  respect  is 
it  superior  to  the  system  of  election  adapted 
in  the  medical  schools  which  are  connected 
with  our  hospitals, — in  that  of  King's  College, 
in  the  schools  of  Webb-street,  Blenheim-street, 
or  any  of  .the  other  public  or  private  medical 
establishments  of  this  metropolis  f 

Fearing  that  we  shall  obtain  no  reply  from 
gentlemen  who  must  feel  it,  on  this  occasion 
at  least,  their  interest  to  maintain  a  strict 
silence,  we  will  answer  for  them,  and  de- 
clare that  the  odious  system  of  election 
which  has  been  so  long  in  force  in  the 
medical  schools  of  our  hospitals,  and  in  the 
private  medical  establishments  of  London 
is  iu  complete  operation  in  "  University 
College,"— in  that  very  institution  regarding 
whioh  it  was  promised  that  "all  considers- 
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•'  tlons  except  those  of  merit,  should  weigh 
"only  as  dust  in  the  balance,  in  the  election 
"  of  the  Professors  to  the  rarious  chairs." 

Are  we,  then,  ever  to  remain  under  the 
bitter  curse  of  a  self-perpetuating  monopoly  ? 
Is  that  rampant  and  iniquitous  abuse  to 
pervade  the  whole  of  our  medical  establish- 
ments ?  Are  the  most  gifted  of  our  students 
to  repine  in  retirement,  and  sink  into  per- 
petual obscurity,  disgusted  with  the  partial 
and  unfair  mode  of  governing  our  colleges 
and  school*  f  Beyond  nil  other  men,  medical 
practitioners  must  be  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
ignorance  ruling,  to  the  exclusion  of  genius. 
Beyond  nil  other  men,  therefore,  they  are 
required  to  avert  from  society  the  infliction 
of  such  direful  calamities.  "  University 
College"  has  received  the  most  cheering 
and  powerful  support  from  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  because  a  belief  was 
entertained  that  the  new  institution  would 
break  up  the  old  monopoly  in  medical 
elections,  by  opening  wide  her  doors  to  men 
of  acquirement,  and  bold  out  to  the  most 
accomplished  a  certain  prospect  of  prefer- 
ment and  honourable  reward.  Under  thin 
fond  expectation  the  medical  theatres  of 
the  institution  was  crowded  with  students 
even  at  a  time  when  no  hospital  were  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  to  supply  tho 
means  of  clinical  instruction.  We  can  tell 
the  professors  and  the  council  that  tho 
M  University "  was  chosen  by  parents  for 
their  sons  and  wards,  not  so  much  on  private 
as  on  public  grounds,  und  no  liberal-minded 
man  dreamed,  that  by  increasing  the  number 
of  pupils  he  wus  extending  and  strengthening 
the  vile,  narrow-minded,  and  sordid  system 
of  self-election,  which  has  so  long  been 
practised  in  the  very  worst  of  the  medical 
monopolies  of  this  metropolis.  At  length 
the  painful  discovery  is  made;  and  now 
whore  is  to  be  found  that  senator,  or  scholar, 
who,  believing  that  the  present  system  is  to 
be  continued  in  "  University  College,"  cares 
one  jot  whether  the  medical  class  shall 
In  future  number  Ave  hundred  or  only  five 
students  In  its  class-rooms  f  The  fascination 


removed  up  to  Gower-street,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Doctor  Asn  well,  while  the  establish- 
ment was  in  the  Borough,  was  just  as  credit 
able  to  the  Doctor,  and  the  Council  called 
"  Governors,"  in  the  Borough,  as  is  that  of 
Doctor  Sn  a  rpey  to  the  Council  who  hold  oflico 
in  Gower-street.  If  there  be  a  difference 
i  n  the  character  of  these  appointments,  in  what 
does  it  consist  ?  Assertions  in  such  transac- 
tions may  be  spurned  with  contempt.  We 
speak  ntfnels  which  are  before  the  profes- 
sion mid  the  public.  In  |iertinaciously  pur- 
suing the  system  of  secret  self-election,  the 
government  of  the  medical  department  of 
"  University  College"  is  in  no  respect  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  least  reputable  of  our  me- 
dical monopolies.  If  the  Council  will  act 
vigorously,  cast  aside  the  meddling  interfer- 
ence of  the  Professors  in  the  elections  to  the 
vacant  chairs,  and  throw  open  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  concours,  the  mental  trial,  or 
competition,  all  may  yet  be  well,  and  the  in- 
stitution advance  in  a  brilliant  career  of  re- 
nown and  usefulness.  The  fate  of  the  esta- 
blishment rests  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Council,  that  is,  if  the  great  body  of  the  pro- 
prietors exhibit  their  usual  lethargy  of  dis- 
position. 

As  there  is  yet  no  Metropolitan  University, 
and  as  only  a  copy  of  the  "  draft  charter " 
has  been  moved  for  by  the  Chancellor  or 
the  Exchequer,  we  shall  defer  for  the  pre- 
sent the  development  of  a  plan  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  medical  college,  embracing 
every  arrangement  for  furnishing  students 
with  a  complete  system  of  medical  education. 
It  is  calculated  that  such  a  college  might  bo 
opened  when  the  Metropolitan  University  la 
founded,  on  terms  which  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  those  gentlemen  who  may 
have  sons  or  relations  to  educate  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  medicine ;  and  the 
great  distinguishing  characteristic  would  be 
found  in  the  election  of  the  Professors  by 
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ENIGMATIC  LETTEH.— LEtTEll  FROM  MH.  WIIITINO. 


INTRIGUES    IN   THE    LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 


THE  SEU?-SU1»1'01ITING  DISPENSA- 
RIES AND  MEDICAL  CLUBS. 


To  the  Editor  «/"The  Lancet. 

8iR: Your  criticisms  on  the  recent  in- 
trigues in  the  University  have  produced  a 
great  effect  amongst  the  intriguers.     The 
mauuer  in  which  you  liavc  discharged  your 
duty  ou  this  occasion,  creates  new  claims 
for  you  on  the  confidence  of  the  profession 
and  the  public.    You  have  proved  that  pri- 
vate feelings  and   attachments   could    not 
unnerve  your  arm  when  you  were  called 
upon  to  execute  a  public  duty.    You  have 
said  that  there  has  been  intrigue.    You  have 
said,  by  implication,  that  there  has  been 
slander;  that  petty  fccliugs  of  rivalry  have 
been  at  work  ;  that  malice  has  had  its  share 
in  the  evil  doings.     All  this  ran,  indeed,  he 
said  and   proves  I.      Hut,  Sir,  who    is  the 
intriguer  eu  cktf9— the  back-slider  and  back- 
biter per  excellence  t    In  putting  these  ques- 
tions, I  call  upon  you  to  sift  this  affair  to 
the  bottom,  to  penetrate  the  mystery  into  its 
remotest  recesses,  and  unshroud  and  uncloud 
this  medical  Joseph  Surface,  whose  machi- 
nations are  felt  throughout  all  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  in  this  metropolis,  who  is 
acting  every  where  but  is  seen  nowhere,  and 
whose  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  seems,  like 
the  Phantom  Ship,  to  be  most  secure  when 
all  else  is  wreck  and  ruin.    Amougst  others 
let  me  tell  you  that  yen  are  one  of  the 
deceived  parties,  and  that  even  the  profes- 
sors are  more  sinned  against  than  shining. 
The  author  of  all  the  mischief  thinks  that 
he  is  secure  from  exposure,  that  he  out 
wheedle  himself  into  favour,  and  whisper 
away  the  honour  of  others  at  his  will.    In 
this  respect,  thank  lieu  veil,  he  shall  be  the 
victim  of  his  own  delusion.    The  day  of 
reckoning  for  this  pernicious  caitiff  is  at 
hand,  and  neither  gold  "  snuff-boxes,"  nor 
"  douceurs,"  shall  avert  the  just  judgment 
of  an  indignant  profession.     The  conduct  of 
Mr.  Warburton  during  Uie  late  election  was 
honourable  nud   straight-forward,  its   it  is 
always,  hut  (but  gentleman  is  himself  one 
of  the  deceived,  and  lends  a  willing  ear  to 
the  tongue  of  a  meddling,  whispering,  igno- 
rant reviler.   Unless  both  your  enquiries  and 
your  pen  strike  quickly  into  the  right  direc- 
tion, you  shall  hear  again,  und  somewhat 
more  in  detail,  front  your  constant  observer, 

Scrutator. 
London,  August  24th,  18SG. 

•#*  As  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter  will  have  the  effect  of 

accelerating  and  widening  an  useful  enquiry 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
late  election  in  the  University,  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  columns. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  lake  the  liberty 
of  telling  our  correspondent,  that  in  a  second 
communication  he  must  adopt  a  style  of 
writing  somewhat  less  enigmatical. 


Te  the  Editor  s/Tub  Lancet. 

Sir  :— Inconsequence  of  some  irregularity, 
your  publication  of  the  IStli  instant  was  not 
received  until  yesterday,  or  1  should  not  have 
permitted  u  week  to  pass  without  expressing 
to  yon  the  surprise  I  experienced  on  rcadin£ 
therein  a  copy  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  date,  which  was  signed 
by  myself  and  others  almost  twelve  months 
back.    The  document  to  which  I  could  at 
that  time  conscientiously  append  my  name 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  proved  by  eight 
mouths'  experience  under  the  new  poor  law 
system,  to  have  been  expressive  of  unsub- 
stantial fears,  as  to  tlie  future,  on  the  score 
of  remuneration ;  that  formerly  medical  ami 
were  not  overpaid  for  their  attendance  on  the 
poor;  that  the  calculation  with  regard  to  the 
Docking  Union  was  thought  at  the  time  to 
be  correct;  that  the  threats  referred  to  were 
held  out,  and  have  in  part  been  followed  up, 
—are  statements  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  contradict ;  but  justice  compels  me  to  de- 
clare, that  the  duties  about  to  be  required 
from  a  medical  ofliccr  of  a  Union  were  at 
that  time  uot  in  any  degree  understood ;  that 
the  alarm  then  generally  entertained  was  tin- 
iitttcssary ;  that  a  short  trial  of  three  months 
convinced    me  that  a  permanent   contract 
might  be  made  with  safety  and  advantage, 
and  that  the  five  following  months  have  fully 
confirmed  that  conviction. 

I  have  perused  with  attention  all  your 
pes/  scnplfi,  on  the  subject  of  the  medical 
management  of  the  poor,  and  the  letters  of 
your  correspondents  which  you  have  pub- 
lished, ami  must  coufess  that  they  liavefuilcd 
to  convince  me  of  the  impropriety  of  form- 
ing medical  clubs,  under  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  medical  men,  and  strictly  confined 
to  the  labouring  poor.  The  former  rate  of 
remuneration  seems  not  to  have  beca  suffi- 
ciently regarded,  but  not  having  yet  tried 
the  4'luh  system  in  the  country  parishes 
around  Lynn,  1  am  unwilling  ut  present  to 
give  any  opiuion  as  to  the  ultimate  result. 
The  self-supporting  institution  here  goes  on 
|>ros|M*nuisly ;  tun  I  its  fur  us  my  partner  and 
myself  are  concerned,  we  have  reason  to  lie 
satisfied,  as  it  pays  better  than  the  old  sys- 
tem of  farming  parishes;  and  I  believe  the 
other  medical  attendants  would  all  bear  the 
same  testimony.  1  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Jos.  B.  Whiting. 
King's  Lynn,  Aug.  22, 1836. 

%•  The  excellent  petition  to  which  the 
name  of  Mr.  Whiting  was  attached,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pub- 
lished when  it  was  thought  that  on  examina- 
tion of  its  contents  by  the  legislature,  and  its 
general  diffusion  throughout  the  profession, 
would  prove  most  advantageous  to  the  cause 
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of  humanity.  One  of  the  petitioners,  at 
least,  ia  now  honourably  and  candidly  de- 
sirous of  withdrawing  some  of  the  state- 
ments, and  of  acknowledging  thul,  with 
respect  to  others,  he  had  founded  his  con- 
clusions on  miscalculations.  Mr.  Whiting, 
it  appears,  hns  had  no  experience  of  the 
"  club-system,"  but  he  states  Uiat  the  self- 
supporting  institution  of  Lynn  goes  on  pros- 
perously. Let  us  intreat  of  him  to  furnish 
the  profession  immediately  with  a  full  detail 
of  the  affairs  of  that  institution.  Anxiously 
do  we  inquire  for  all  the  jMirf  iraJar*  relating 
to  this  "  prosperous  "  institution.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing approves  of  the  "club-system"  for  the 
labouring  classes.  The  other  classes  will 
approve  of  tin*  same  thing  for  thanxrlce*. 
Mr.  IIrkk  the  other  day  was  delighted  be- 
cause he  had  seen  no  Mr.  Device.  The 
surgeons  of  Taunton,  and  the  other  practi- 
tioners in  the  neighbourhood  of  Creech  St. 
Michael  need  not  take  a  distant  view  to  make 
such  a  discovery. 


NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


HYDRIODATE  OF  POTASH  IN  RHEUMATISM. 

Case  1. — Ann  Gillis,  aged  30,  was  admit- 
ted July  80,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson. 
She  is  n  washerwoman.  Her  general  hen  1 1  It 
has  always  been  good,  and  she  has  never  lieen 
subject  to  rheumatism  until  last  winter.  For 
four  or  five  months  past  she.  has  suffered  from 
pain  across  the  loins  and  in  the  right  hip, 
with  stiffness  of  the  right  hip-joint,  the  pain 
and  stiffness  being  always  worse  in  the  morn- 
ing. Seven  weeks  ago  the  affection  became 
much  worse,  so  as  to  confine  her  to  her  bed. 
At  this  time  she  (was  attended  by  a  medical 
man,  who  bled  her  to  a  pint,  and  applied  a 
blister  over  the  right  hip;  nnd  on  Friday  last 
mint  Iter  blisler  to  flu*  loins,  which  afforded 
Iter  great  relief.  She  lists  also  been  taking  a 
mixture  containing  colchicum,  &c.  Her  pre- 
sent symptoms  are — Pain  in  the  loins  less  than 
a  few  days  since.  She  complains  of  pain, 
chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  on 
Die  right  side,  and  there  is  some  tenderness  at 
its  upper  part,  near  the  hip.  Temperature  of 
the  part  very  little  increased  at  present,  but 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  it  felt 
very  hot.  The  pain  is  relieved  by  warmth ; 
she  feels  it  chiefly  on  mo\  ing  the  limb.  It  is 
less  painful  when  she  lies  on  the  affected  sii le*. 
In  her  calling  as  washerwoman,  she  was  of- 
ten exposed  to  draughts  of  air  when  very 
warm.  Bowels  not  relieved  to-day  ;  tongue 
clean;  pulse  70;  menstruation  regular ;  skin 
moist;  temperature  not  increased.  To  have 
a  senna  draught  directly!  and  three  grains  and 


a  half  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash  in  camphor 
mixture  three  times  a  day. 

28.  Much  the  same.  On  the  80th  the  pot- 
ash was  increased  to  seven  grains  and  a  half. 
31.  I'll  in  in  the  hips  rather  less.  Aug.  2. 
The  hydriodate  of  potash  increased  to  eleven 
grains.  10.  lias  been  improving  since  last 
report.  To  l>e  discharged  with  medicine  for 
a  fortnight. 

Case  2. — John  Williamson,  aged  39,  was 
admitted  July  20,  under  the  same  physician. 
Is  a  silk-weaver  of  temperate  habits ;  has  had 
rheumatism  for  eighteen  months;  has  been 
an  out-patient  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals, and  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man 
for  several  months,  but  has  not  experienced 
much  benefit  from  the  treatment  employed. 
Omiplains  now  of  great  pain  and  tenderness, 
extending  from  the  vertex  down  the  spiuc,  as 
far  ns  the  superior  dorsal  vertebra?,  also  over 
the  loins,  extending  round  on  the  right  side 
to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  and  along  the  course  of  part  of  the 
sartorins ;  also  pniti  nnd  tenderness  over  Uio 
sciatic  nerve,  as  it  leaves  the  pelvis.  The 
pains  arc  relieved  by  heat;  always  feels  very 
chilly  ;  tongue  white  ;  great  thirst.  To  have 
three  grains  and  three  quarters  of  the  hydri- 
odate of  potash  three  times  a  day ;  and  as  he 
is  so  chilly,  one  minim  of  creosote  three  times 
daily.  A  warm  bath  once  a  day.  29.  Bet- 
ter ;  pain  and  tenderness  less.  30.  Increase 
the  creosote  to  two-minim  doses ;  the  hydri- 
odate of  potash  to  five  grains.  Aug.  2.  Im- 
proving; increase  the  creosote  to  three-mi- 
nim doses,  mid  the  hydriodntn  to  six  grains. 
A  small  abscess  was  ojieiied  which  had  form- 
ed under  the  lower  jaw.  Pieces  of  bono 
eniiie  away  from  the  jaw  some  days  ago.  3. 
Is  rather  belter,  but  complains  of  pain  of  the 
side,  extending  up  the  back  of  the  head ;  can 
keep  himself  warm  now ;  rests  better ;  a  pur- 
gative draught.  4.  Pain  in  the  side,  and 
back  of  the  head  rather  worse  ;  passed  a  bad 
night.  0.  To  have  eight-grain  doses  of  the 
hydriodate. 

He  continued  improving,  but  caught  a 
little  cold  on  the  I  lilt,  mid  the  pains  ret  timed 
a  little;  but  on  the  10th  he  was  quite  well 
enough  to  be  discharged. 

ATONIC  DELI )U I'M. 

Thomas  Kellow,  aged  40,  was  admitted 
August  1,  under  the  same  physician.  Came 
into  the  hospital  in  a  very  dirty  state,  com- 
plaining of  retention  of  urine,  and  pain  at  the 
end  of  lite  jwiis,  which  led  Dr.  Ki.i.iotson  to 
suppose  that  a  calculus  wits  lodged  in  the 
bladder.  Mr.  Liston  being  iu  the  hospital 
at  the  time,  passed  a  sound,  but  discovered 
nothing,  neither  did  any  water  follow  the  re- 
moval of  the  sound.  Nothing  farther  could 
bo  elicited  from  him  respecting  his  com- 
plaint, and  ho  was  ordered  to  be  watched, 
lie  was  very  deaf,  and  complained  also  of  a 
little  sickness.    To  have  a  warm  bath,  and 
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two  minims  of  creosote  when  the  vomiting 
comes  on.  Five  grains  of  calomel,  and  fifteen 
of  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  directly. 

S.  Has  been  very  noisy  all  night,  and  it 
Is  now  evidrut  that  he  is  delirious ;  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  man,  being  pale, 
and  Slaving  the  npi>cnnincc  of  n  drunkard, 
Dr.  Rlmcitson  ordered  hint  liulf  a  grain  of 
the  muriate  of  morphia  directly,  and  lo  be 
repeated  every  four  hours.  Passed  his 
water. 

S.  Has  passed  no  water  to-day,  there  is 
no  fulness,  however,  over  the  region  of  the 
bladder.  He  is  quieter,  and  the  straight- 
jacket  which  Had  been  used  was  discontinued. 
Says  to-duy  he  has  been  a  hard  drinker.  To 
have  a  purgative  as  his  ltowrls  are  confined. 

4.  Better  than  he  was  yesterday,  compluius 
of  great  thirst,  caused  probably  by  the  mor- 
phia ;  bowel*  well  opened.  1'nsscs  but  little 
wuter,  and  that  hifch-cohmrcd.  Still  coin- 
plaius  of  paiu  at  the  eud  of  the  penis.  Tongue 
very  brown. 

5.  Much  tatter.  He  continues  well  as  far 
as  the  delirium  is  concerned ;  but  had  an 
attach  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  w  hich  was 
relieved  in  the  usual  manner,  and  he  was 
discharged  well  on  the  16th. 

Dr.  Elliutson  ;;pokc  of  the  great  necessity 
of  forming  nn  accumte  diagnosis  in  a  case  of 
this  description.  He  had  cullt  d  I  tie  delirium 
"  atonic,*'  but  il  was  of  the  same  character 
as  the  "  asthenic  "  or  "  delirium  c.  trcniore." 
There  wins  no  account  how  long  the  patient 
had  mile  red  from  delirium,  but  it  was  one 
of  that  sort  of  cases  in  which  opium  does 
good,  and  it  was  employed  with  success. 
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subjoined  additional  evidence  of  increasing 
modesty  and  respectability  among  profes- 
sional advertisers  :— 

"  Mr.  Henry  Clav,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Licentiate  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  London,  and  licentiate  of 
the    Medic*  -  Chirurgical    Society,    Toronto, 
respectfully  tenders  his  professional  service* 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  llackuey  and  Ifethnnl 
Green.    Mr.  C  has  for  some  years  been  a 
resident  on  the  Continent  of  America,    like 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America  arc  in 
possessionoftheknowledgeofmostelBcacious 
remedies  (»*J  known  to  the  professfon  in  Eu- 
rope,) for  many  diseases.  This  has  long  been 
universally  admitted  by  travellers.  Anxious 
to  determine  for  himself  the  accuracy  of 
these  reports,  Mr.  Clay,  duriug  his  sojourn 
there,  made   n    point  of  investigating   the 
subject    with    the    greatest  attention,   and 
the  result  hus  been  a  conviction,  that  those 
statements,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated, 
are  fully  borne  out,  and  that  the  adoption  of 
their  simple,  but  salutary  mode  of  treatment, 
would  in  many  cases  lend  to  consequences 
of  the  most  lasting  benefit  and  importance  to 
society  at  large. — Advice  gratis,  every  morn- 
ing from  nine  to  eleven.    Charges  pot  Me- 
dicine   reason aulb. — Abrahams,    Printer, 
Wcllclose-sqnare." 


Messrs.  Aikianpkr  and  Giinter. — Thcne 

fentlemen  must  employ  the  same  amanuensis, 
'hey  are  both  at  the  acmi  of  their  several 
professions,  but  it  is  clumsy  in  their  clerk  not 
to  diversify  a  little  the  style  of  their  adver- 
tisements. Which  of  the  two  gentlemen  felt 
most  uneasy  at  discovering  the  clobc  approx- 
imation, in  nmnner  and  situation,  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  Wednesday  week  ? 

"  Mr.  Mangle*,  member  for  Guildford,  has 
recently  uudergone  the  operation  of  having 
cataract  removed  from  his  eyes  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Cannon  Row.  The  operation  teas 
performed  by  Mr.  Alexander." 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  honoured  the 
Junior  United  Service  Club  with  his  com- 
pany at  dinner  on  Saturday.  The  dinner  was 
famished  in  his  best  stale  by  G (inter." 

A  Toronto  Licentiate. — Amongst  some 
other  notices  which  have  lately  been  made 
public,  are  some  decent  pufls  of  our  adver- 
tising friend  Sir  Henry,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted at  any  time,  but  at  present  the 
opportunity  must  be  seised  of  quoting  the 
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Expositor. — The  thing  is  not  bad  as  a  quia, 
and  probably  is  well-deserved ;  but  surely 
our  correspondent  did  not  seriously  menn  to 
forward  it  as  an  "  almost  verbatim  copy." 
Will  he  be  so  good  as  lo  enable  ns  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  matter  or  the  mauner  (to  a 
word)  is  caricature,  ami  trunsiuit  ut  the  same 
time  his  name  and  address,  in  confidence* 
There  are  obvious rensons  fortius  precaution. 

We  will  find  room  for  the  communications 
of  Mr.  Eagle,  if.,  P.  P.,  and  Medicos.  The 
letter  of  Mr.  Martin,  of  Windsor,  was  re- 
ceived too  late  for  insertion  this  week.  It 
shall  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Mr.  Smethurst  cannot  have  reflected  seri- 
ously on  the  means  of  carrying  his  proposal 
iuto  effect.  For  every  bitten  Pythias  there 
must  be  found  a  healthy  Damon;  and  we 
really  cannot  see  what  the  population  is  to 
gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  twenty  sound  men  to 
save  tweuty  that  are  diseased.  Nay,  more ; 
for  every  Pythias  of  the  Lambert  breed  two 
Damons  must  be  prepared,  for  nothing  short 
of  an  eutirc  transfusion  would  effect  the  sal- 
vation of  the  patient. 

News. — Sir  Charles  Dell,  the  eminent  sur- 
geon, who  for  a  number  of  years  was  princi- 
pal surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  has 
vacated  that  situation,  and  is  appointed  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  University  of  Surgeons 
at  Edinburgh.  Sir  Charles  is  succeeded  by 
Herbert  Mayo,  Esq. — Morning  Herald,  An- 
gust  U* 
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LECTURE  XII. 

17.-  HOPK. 

Oentlkmen: — XV c  h;i\c  now  arrived  itt 
No.  17  of  the  Faculties,  ami  No.  8  of  the 
Sentiments;  in  other  words,  at  the  organ 
which  phrenologists  denominate  "  Hope" 
This  faculty  was  not  admitted  by  Gall;  he 
left  an  empty  space  in  his  bust  in  the  region 
which  was  afterwards  consecrated  to  this 
faculty.  SiM'itziiF.m  remarked  that  h  »i»c, 
probably,  corresponded  with  this  region  of 
the  bruin.  Count:,  and  the  English  phreno- 
logists, guided  by  his  observations,  made 
further  researches,  and  the  organ  has  been 
allowed  since  then. 

Situation. — On  either  side  of  the  organ  of 
firmness,  running  obliquely  from  within  out- 
wards, towards  circumspection,  and  in  front 
of  justice  or  conscientiousness,  and  behind 
the  organ  of  marvellousness,  with  which  it 
seems  sometimes  confounded.  You  may 
\crify  this  latter  fact  on  the  model-bust  pre- 
pared by  Krt'ftZllF.lM. 

Primary  Action, — lis  primary  action  is 
ho|ie;  the  lerin  is  a  very  characteristic  one. 
When  hope  dominates,  it  appears  in  every 
word  of  the  man  in  whom  it  so  exists ;  it 
flashes  in  his  eye,  and  is  depicted  in  his 
countenance,  to  which  it  gives  an  expression 
altogether  peculiar.  This  faculty  removes 
every  difficulty  willi  which  we  are  beset,  and 
constantly  looks  forward  lo  a  better  futurity. 
The  man  of  Arm  and  lively  hope  sees  no  ob- 
stacle lieforc  him ;  in  Miciely  v\  er>  thing  he 
meets  is  happiness  ;  lie  is  hc.tct  by  no  doubts, 
and  looks  on  the  difficulties  of  this  life 
through  a  glass  which  renders  them  all  in- 
significant. 

Applications  mnd  Associations. — The  nature 
of  this  faculty  leads  it  to  associate  with  all 
other  faculties,  for  the  latter  are  necessarily 
No.  079. 


attended,  each  with  its  peculiar  disease: 
when  powerful,  they  wish  to  be  satisfied. 
Now,  it  is  hope  which  promises  this  satis- 
faction. If  you  wish  to  observe  it  with  ad- 
vantage, you  must  liud  mi  individual  in  whom 
it  is  strongly  marked,  and  (here  are  many  of 
this  kind.  I  have  known  men  before  whose 
minds  every  difficulty  disappeared;  who 
told  you,  with  an  expression  of  joy  and  plea- 
sure, the  success  they  were  sure  of  obtaining. 
Hence  the  application  of  tliis  faculty  may  be 
seen  sustaining  men  in  their  intercourse  witii 
society ;  speculators,  &c,  in  their  various 
projects,  aud  gambler*  in  the  still  in  ore  hazard* 
ous  enterprise  of  play. 

Auxiliaries, — This  organ  is  aided  by  mar- 
vellousness, of  which   we   shall    presently 
speak ;  and  when  a  combination  of  this  kind 
exists,  men  see  the  marvellous  creations  of 
their  imagination  accomplished  in  prospec- 
tive.    If  the    faculty    be   applied    to    reli- 
gious ideas  it  produces  happiness  respecting 
the  world  lo  come;  if  to  temporal  a  Hairs,  it 
inspires  the  idea  of  some  sudden  success,  des- 
tined lo  astonish  the  world;  and  if  it  be 
uuited  with  ideality  and  power  of  elocution, 
it  casts  a  charm  around  all  we  say,  under 
whose  influence  the  auditory  is  carried  away 
with  enthusiasm.  Men  of  %  ivid  hope  deceive 
themselves  upon  every  point.    I  should  also 
add,  that  the  faculty  of  elocution  contributes 
to  keep  up  the  illusion,  for  when  his  wordr 
flow  easily,  a  man  allows  himself  to   b« 
seduced  by  his  own  fine  sentences;  he  umla 
a  pleasure  in  listening  to  them,  like  the  liar 
who  finishes  with  bene*  ing  his  stories  ti  itc 
from  the  number  of  times  he  has  told  them. 
Nothing  is  more  tnie  than  this.    Ju  Paris, 
for  example,  we  perpetually  find  men  who 
seduce  others  into  ruinous  enterprises.  Mur- 
vellousness,  ideality,  and   eloquence,  then, 
may  be  considered   as   the  principal  auxi- 
liaries of  hope. 

Antagonists. — The  orpins  which  oppo?e 
ils  action  also  deserve  notice.  In  the  first 
line  I  may  mention  circumspection,  the  mor- 
tal enemy,  if  I  may  so  expic.4s  myself,  of 
hope.  Hence  we  cunuol  have  room  for  the 
action  of  hope  when  circumspection  is  Jar/re. 
In  some  cases  the  co-existence  of  this  or^.ui 
with  caution  produces  alternations  of  hope 
and  despondency,  for  the  individual,  at  one 
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time,  abandons  himaelf  to  hope,  and  then  all 
U  bright ;  at  another  time,  caution  ia  predo- 
minant, and  then  he  ia  harassed  between  the 
contradictory  feelings,  uncertain  in  what  way 
to  .think  or  act.  The  other  antagonists  of 
hope  are  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  bear 
M>iu6  analogy  to  oirauNispertioji  in  their  modo 
of  acting.  Hut  when  the  intelligence  uml 
caution  are  both  feeble,  and  marvcllousuesB, 
on  the  contrary,  is  strong,  hope  reigns  impe- 
riously, and  contitutes  enthusiasm  of  Uie  most 
remarkable  kind. 

Ab§tnce. — Want  of  litis  organ  brings  with 
it  uncertainty,  inaction,  and  despondency, 
especially  if  circumspection  predominates. 
A  combination  of  this  kind  prevents  us  from 
undertaking  any  enterprise,  uml  renders  man 


up  by  manrellousness.     Hero  Is  Parris, 
who  from  being  a  mathematician  became  a 
preacher,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  heavenly 
reward ;  you  may  here  see  the  eminence 
produced  by  manrellousness  united  to  hope. 
He  was  an  excellent  man.     Look  at  the 
organs  of  justice  nnd  l»oucvolr-uee,how  finely 
Ihcy  are  developed !  Nevertheless,  they  wtvo 
insuflicicnt  to  prevent  him  from  sacrificing 
the  certainty  of  mathematical  knowledge  to 
the  delusious  of  an  ascetic  life  and  the  hope 
of  futurity,  so  powerful  is  the  force  of  organ- 
isation.   However,  you  may  observe  how 
the  intelligence,  crushed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
immense  development  of  his  manrellousness, 
was  unable  to  make  any  effort  at  rescuing 
him  from  this  S|>ee.ies  of  alienation.    In  the 


inactive,  or  purely  speculative,  unless,  indeed  I  head  of  Abbe*  Grkgoirk,  whom  every  one 


some  powerful  organ,  as  that  of  destruction, 
eicite  it  from  time  to  time. 

Animal*. — In  animals  we  are  unable  to 
distinguish  any  trace  of  this  faculty.  Hence 
all  phrenologists  consider  it  as  being  pecu- 
liar to  man.  Perhaps  more  careful  observa- 
tion may  enable  us  to  detect  in  animals  some 


knows,  you  tnny  nlso  liud  n  Inrge  organ  of 
hope  ;  this  never  abandoned  hiiu.  In  fact, 
this  organ  is  always  highly  developed  in 
individuals  who  think  of  nothing  but  celes- 
tial happiuess.  Look  here  at  the  head  of 
General  For,  and  you  will  understand  why 
I  he  never  despaired  in  any  of  his  projects. 


impulse  depending  on  this  organ ;  but  I  will  I  Here  is  a  portion  of  Napoleon's  head ;  we 
make  no  observation  upon  this  point,  for  we   can  see  euough  of  the  organ  of  hope  to  con- 


should  never  launch  into  conjecture*  without 
some  foundation  for  them. 

Example*. — We  should  have  abundant  ex- 
amples to  show  you,  if  one  could  mould  all 
the  heads  which    prescut  well-developed 
organs.   However,  the  cast  of  Dkstainirrk's 
head,  now  before  you,  furnishes  an  cxccllcut 
example  of  hope,  credulity,  and  manrellous- 
ness.   See  how  the  part  of  the  head  we 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  lec- 
ture forms  an  elevated  semicircle,  in  con- 
junction with  marvelloiisness  and  imagina- 
tion. Self-esteem  and  conscientiousness  also 
exist,  but  they  are  mastered,  as  you  see,  by 
this  prominence,  corresponding  with  bene- 
volence, which  leaves  little  room  for  the  in- 
tellectual faculties ;  causality  is  small,  and 
caution  is  still  smaller.     This  individual, 
therefore,  must  have  obeyed  the  impulso  of 
hope  and  of  marvellotisuess.    Here,  again, 
is  u  head  of  the  same  class,  Dbiiorlani's. 
Hope,  marvel iousness,  imagination,    with 
feeble  intelligence,  producing  pride  and  a 
lovo  of  gaming ;  justice  is  pretty  well  deve- 
loped ;  but  what  could  that  faculty  do  in 
presence  of  such  predominating  hope  and 
marvelloiisness?     Nothing.      Here  ia  the 
head  of  a  man,  Roland,  who  was  entirely 
governed  by  religious  ideas,  in  which  you 
may  distinguish  hope,  very  large,  confound- 
ing itself  with  marvel  Iousness  and  ideality ; 
all  this  portion  of  the  head  dominates  the 
intelligence,  for  the  projection  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  depends  on  the  junction 
of  manrellousness  with  gaiety,  and  not  in 
the  union  of  comparison  with  causality.  Kd- 
ucabilily  is  small,  and  this  is  u  great  defect, 
for  the  love  of  facts  acts  powerfully  in  cor- 
recting the  bad  effects  which  result  from 
imagination  and  the  delusions  of  hope,  kept 


elude  that  it  was  well  developed.  In  fact, 
the  Emperor  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  this  faculty,  and  placed  great  confidence 
in  his  future  prospects,  eveu  so  far  as  to 
shew  a  tendency  to  the  marvellous.  He  be- 
lieved in  a  kind  of  fate,  or  luck,  in  a  star 
which  presides  over  the  destinies  of  man. 
Gentlemen,  every  man  has  his  feeble  points ; 
we  can  never  meet  with  one  wh.»  is  perfect. 
Here  are  examples  of  an  opT>»ite  kind,  in 
the  heads  of  criminals.  Remark  what  a  de- 
pression in  the  organ  of  hope !  that  consci- 
entiousness, veneration,  and  all  the  superior 
faculties, are  but  slightly,  if  ntall,developed. 


18. — Marvki.loiimnkss. 

We  shall  now  leave  hope,  upon  which  we 
have  said  enough  to  fix  your  attention,  and 
take  up  the  next  in  order,  a  faculty  denomi- 
nated "  marvellousucss  "   by   Spurzheim. 
This  is  a  tendency  towards  what  is  marvel- 
lous, extraordinary,  and  astonishing;  yet 
we  do  not  find  a  siuglc  philosopher  or  meta- 
physician who  has  thought  of  admitting  the 
existence  of  this  faculty,  as  distinguished 
from  other  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  ; 
because  the  majority  were  governed  by  this 
feeling,  and  considered  the  marvellous  to  be 
the  essence  of  human  morality,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  truth.  Gall  did  not  distinguish 
it  from  imagination ;  he  confounded  this  fa- 
culty with  what  he  called  the  "  sense  or 
spirit  of  poetry/'      Spurzheim   separated 
them.    Spurzheim  made  some  very  interest- 
ing observations  on  the  faculty,  ami  although 
phrenologists  are  accused  of  placing  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in,  and  regarding  with 
a  sort  of  superstitious  credulity,  this  phre- 
nologist, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my 
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opinion,  he  was  a  great  man.    After  Gall, 
it  is  he  who  has  done  most  for  phrenology. 

There  are,  iu  fact,  two  convolutions,  as  I 
am  about  to  show  you,  in  the  region  which 
Gai.l  assigned  to  the  "spirit  of  poetry." 
SrttRZiiRiM  compared  the  prominence*  pro- 
duced externally  by  these  convolutions,  mid 
perceived  that  the  internal  one  corresponded 
with  u  mnrvtdlousncss,"  and  the  external 
with  the  "  spirit  of  poetry."    From  that  pe- 
riod he  separated  them,  and  drew  between 
the  two  a  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  posterity  will 
confirm  his  judgment,  but  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  invalidated.    SruaziiKiM,  in  his  work 
published  at  l'aris,  in  French,  nt  first  gave 
to  this  organ  the  name  of  "supcriiaturulness," 
but  aftcrwnrds  perceiving  (hat  man  could 
not  overstep  the  boundaries  of  nature,  he 
changed  the  dcimitiinntioit  into  thnt of"  mnr- 
vcllousucs*."     They  who,  notwithstanding 
this,  return  in  the  vocabulary  the  name  of 
"  supernatural  ness,"  may  admit  as  much  of 
its  existence  as  they  please,  but  they  must 
not  attempt  to  demons! rate  the  feeling  which 
it  creates,  but  must  let  it  remain  ns  a  definite 
thing  in  the  mind,  existing  only  as  a  mental 
fact.    It  would  be  idle  to  believe  that  we 
can  step  beyond  nature  in  nny  thing.    Alas ! 
we  cannot  even  explore  nature  herself.    We 
are  attached  to  our  planet  in  such  a  way, 
that  we  cannot  raise  ourselves  three  leagues 


enthusiastic  saints,  those  who  have  been 
most  subject  to  ecstasies  and  visions.  You 
may  see  this  prominence  very  distinctly  in 
tho  historical  legendary  engraving  which  re- 
presents Saint  Anthony.  The  organ  forms 
there  two  eminences,  which  elevate  the  hair 
in  front,  above  the  external  angles  of  the 
ryes ;  it  may  be  seen  to  form  the  same  pro- 
minence in  some  paintiugs  of  Moses.  This 
relationship  of  sacred  and  profane  history 
with  phrenology,  is  something  astonishing, 
but  is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  Besides, 
we  will  cause  you  to  make  these  observa- 
tions upon  heads  in  which  this  faculty  is 
tangibly  predominant. 

Action  or  Direct  Influence. — It  is  the  dis- 
position to  believe  in  marvels,  in  that  which 
is  out  of  the  pale  of  natural  law,  in  miracles, 
sorcery,  ghosts,  demons,  witchcraft,  fairies, 
goblins.     You  will  find  the  favourite  repast 
for  this  faculty  in  the  "Thousand  and  One 
Nights."    That  work  was  composed  under 
the  influenceof  the  organ  of  marvellousness ; 
so  were  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  in  which 
wo  have  legends   containing  accounts   of 
numberless  miracles,  and  which  cost  the 
reputation  of  their  authors,  in  those  times  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  nothing,  for  who 
would  dave  dared  to  give  them  the  lie  ?  But 
in  these  mysticity  is  joined  to  the  marvel- 
lous, which  is  not  the  case  in  the  tales 
borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  whence  results 


above  its  surface,  nor  penetrate  a  league! more  pleasure  for  readers  in  the  perusal. 


past  its  crust,  without  perishing  iu  the  effort. 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  su- 
pcriuttiirnlness?"  Although  Spiir/iikim  hud 
a  great  inclination  for  this  pretended  "  super- 
naturalncss,"  he  renounced  the  expression. 

Situation. — Thr  scut  of  mnrvelloiiHiicss  is  a 
long  horixoulul  convolution,    situated  be- 
tween mimicry  and  ideality.    Observe  the 
anterior  part  of  the  brain,  which  is  rcgu  lar 
in  this  plaster  model.    There  is  goodness, 
there  mimicry,  there  ideality,  and  here  mar- 
vellousness, No.  18.    Thus,  the  relationship 
of  this  lengthened  convolution  is  as  follows : 
It  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skull, 
autiTiorly,  and  laterally,  extending  from  the 
top  of  the  forehead,  on  each  side  on   the 
summit  of  the  head,  to  the  organ  of  hope. 
Veneration  is  perceived  to  lie  backwards, 
along  its  internal  edge,  and  imitation  before 
it ;  for  it  is  nearly  equal  to  both  those  organs 
in  length.     Its  external  edge  corresponds 
with  ideality,  or  imagination.    Finally,  its 
anterior  extremity  touches  gaiety,  and  an- 
swers to  the  external  Hide  of  causality.  When 
this  convolution   is  strongly  developed,  it 
raises  on  each  side  the  anterior  and  superior 
parts  of  I  he  head,  and,  terminating  iu  the 
superior  region  of  tho  forehead,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  prominent  angle,  which  makes  the 
forehead  square;  when  mimicry  and  bene- 
volence have  enlarged  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head, those  eminences  represent  the  germs 
of  two  horns.    To  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
them,  examine  the  engravings  of  the  most 


The  ancient  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  itself 
founded  upon  tho  traditions  brought  from 
tho  Easl,  presents  some  of  the  first  recorded 
traces  of  the  influence  of  this  organ  upon  tho 
intellectual  system. 

This  faculty  furnishes  enjoyment  in  tho 
extreme   to  its   possessors.    It  is  then  a 
feeliug,  a  sort  of  not-to-be-reasoned-wilh 
pleasure.    In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
operation  which   leads  man    to  represent 
extraordinary  things,  to   admire  them,  to 
become  enthusiastic,  to  fall  into  ecstacy, 
when  he  relates  them  or  hears  them  related. 
There  is  another  form  of  manifestation  of  the 
faculty,  according  to  phrenologists.    It  is 
that  of  astonishment.    If  a  man  iu  whom 
this  organ    predominates   meets   you   un- 
expectedly, he  is  astonished.    He  can  think 
of  nothing  but  of  having  met  yon.    It  is 
useless  to  relate  to  him  the  series  of  events 
by  which  you  two  came   in  contact.    He 
remains  occupied  by  the  same  subject.    He 
is  "astonished  that  he  should  have  met  with 
you.*'    Every  thing  astonishes  such  persons. 
They  laugh  easily,  and  without  a  motive  for 
gaiety.    This  1  have  verified.    They  admire 
ami  Hpeculate  with  the  same  facility.    This 
organ  of  marvellousness  is  a  singular  organ, 
but  all  its  movements  arc  signs  of  ignorance. 
When  facts  are  not  known  they«re  represent- 
ed at  the  pleasure  of  this  faculty,  and  that 
gives  a  mental  enjoyment  which  diverts  the 
mind  from  reflection  And  verification, — saves  it 
the  trouble  of  thoufht.    One  is  attentive  amid 
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that  sort  of  enjoyment  which  arises  from 
astonishment,  from  surprise,  from  the  ob- 
serrance  of  a  beautiful  spectacle,  but  we  do 
not  refect  ou  those  occasions.  There  is  the 
organ.  What  would  you  have,  Gentlemen .' 
It  la  in  nature.  Illusion  is  its  effort.  When 
it  predominate*  in  the  cerebral  system,  a  imiu 
give*  himself  up  eusily  to  reverb;.  Hi* builds 
u  Castles  in  Spain,"  chimeras  which  lit* 
represents  to  himself  as  being  real.  He 
experiences  nil  th«*  sensations  which  result 
from  the  different  visions  that  he  creates  by 
virtue  of  this  faculty.  He  is  then  living  in 
a  sort  of  waking-dream.  This  organ  pre- 
dominates in  our  first  years,  and  then  reigns 
supremely.  Nothing  is  so  striking  as  the 
pleasure  with  which  children  lend  them- 
selves to  all  sorts  of  illusious,  to  fairy  talcs, 
ghost  stories,  mid  all  the  horrible  things 
which  nre  related  to  litem  by  nurses  and 
servants.  But  this  organ  may  be  depressed 
by  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  that  should  be 
done  in  early  life.  It  is  preserved,  also,  at 
an  adult  age,  but  mueh  larger  iu  women  than 
in  men.  Unfortunately  in  this  respect  there 
are  many  female-men.  Present  to  one  of 
these  men  a  chimera,  and  he  will  believe  it 
to  be  real,  he  will  give  himself  up  wholly  to 
the  illusion,  and  the  more  extraordinary  the 
invention,  the  more  delighted  will  the  auditor 
be.  Thus  yon  perceive  here  two  elements : 
one  is  the  agreeable  or  the  painful  emolion 
which  is  produced  and  sought  to  be  prolong- 
ed by  the  representation,  the  recital,  or  the 
recollection  of  very  remarkable  and  astonish- 
ing things;  the  other  is  the  invention  of 
those  things  by  the  imagination,  or  their  re- 
presentation other  than  they  really  are,  from 
ignorance  of  the  actual  fuels,  and  especially 
of  causes.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give 
you  a  positive  delinitioii  of  this  organ. 

Applications. — We  come  now  to  the  appli- 
cations of  this  organ,  which  are  found  in 
social  order.  Iu  this  there  is  no  subject  for 
laughter,  because  we  are  about  to  touch 
upon  facts,  and  facts  which  form  a  founda- 
tion for  belief  are  not  to  be  laughed  at. 

The  first  "  application"  is  found  in  the 
labours  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  different 
creeds,  those  creeds  existing  only  by  virtue 
of  the  marvellous.  The  second  "  applica- 
tion" of  the  organ  is  illustrated  in  the  vic- 
tims of  religious  ideas,  in  many  lunatics, 
in  all  the  illuminated  people,  who  would 
not  be  so  if  the  representation  of  things  not 
natural  had  not  rendered  them  so.  In  all 
the  preachers  of  religion  in  whom  this  organ 
is  deficient,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  draw  upon  their  invention  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  marvellous,  or  their 
fame  and  success  would  remain  below  those 
of  their  brethren  possessing  the  organ  of 
marvel lousness,  and  who  know,  therefore, 
better  how  to  turn  their  religion  to  account. 
You  must  all  of  you  feel  that  a  logiciau  in 
a  pulpit  would  cause  no  emotion.  It  would 
be  the  same  thing  with  a  naturalist,  a  mathe- 


matician, or  any  man  who  would  support  a 
religion  by  physical  and  mathematical  proofs. 
He  would  become  a  laughing-stock,  or  at 
least  he  would  provoke  yawning  and  slum- 
ber ;  but  he  who  presents  a  variety  of  ex* 
truordiunry  images  mid  ideas  as  realities 
and  truths,  excites  nil  sorts  of  pussious,  nud 
is  sought  after  by  the  public.  Itut  pay 
attention  to  this,  that  an  astonishing  specta- 
cle, whether  it  is  seductive  from  its  beauty, 
or  disgusting  from  it*  ugliness,  would  in- 
duce but  momentary  emotion  if  it  were  with- 
out life.  It  is  always  necessary  also  that  the 
spectacle  should  be  animated  by  the  human 
passions,  and  the  model  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily taken  either  from  man  or  from  ani- 
mals. Monsters  arc  created  by  the  different 
combinations  of  the  elements  of  perception, 
and  the  passions  of  the  hearers  ami  the  S|>ec- 
tntnrs  are  correspondingly  excited.  Thus 
this  faculty  calls  to  its  aid  all  the  others. 

Another  application  of  this  organ  is  ob- 
served in  comedians ;  they  act  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  preachers ;  they  also  paint  ex- 
aggerated passions, — passions  which  they 
do  uot  experience,  it  is  true,  while  the 
preachers  may  speak  from  actual  conviction. 
Pardon  this  comparison,  Gentlemen;  I  re- 
spect all  religions,  but  facts  must  be  made 
known.  In  poets,  especially  epic  and  tragic, 
iu  musir-inus  who  treat  on  supcranlura!  sub- 
jects, culled  "  sacred,"  who  live  by  illusious, 
who  pass  their  lives  in  the  realisation  of 
fantastic  objects,  the  operation  of  this  organ 
is  most  evident.  It  is  not  less  so  amongst 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  whose 
continual  occupation  is  to  represent  pre- 
tended supernatural  ideas,  and  who,  with- 
out expressing  them  by  words,  excite  the 
emotions  of  them  in  their  works,  by  the 
colour,  the  forms,  the  drawing  of  groups, 
&c,  for  this  organ  extends  its  influence  over 
all  the  productions  of  the  human  faculties. 
Its  influence  is  also  exhibited  in  the  appa- 
ratus of  religion;  in  the  decorations,  the 
illustrations,  the  music,  the  singing,  which 
take  place  in  the  edifices  of  those  who  em- 
ploy these  means  to  make  proselytes,  for  all 
do  not  employ  them.  1  have  the  honour  of 
being  listened  to  by  many  well-informed 
persons,  and  as  the  liberty  of  thought  and 
word  exists,  I  will  now  remind  you,  that  the 
Protestants  do  not  employ  these  means ;  they 
content  themselves  with  the  morale,  while  the 
Catholics  bring  into  play  all  sorts  of  seduc- 
tion?, and,  amongst  others,  means  which  are 
perfectly  analogous  with  those  of  the  opera, 
to  keep  up  the  fervency  of  their  proselytes. 
Doubtless  this  comparison  will  not  astonish 
you ;  Luther  and  Calvin  made  it  before  me. 
It  i*  not  iu  our  day  that  they  who  compare 
the  Catholic  religion  to  the  grand  opera  can 
be  huug  or  burnt.  (Applauu.)  We  nre 
assembled  here  to  observe  man  in  his  natu- 
ral condition.  We  say  that  there  are  reli- 
gious which  employ  seductive  means,  and 
there  are  others  which  employ  theiu  not.  We 
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may  bo  blamed  for  this.    Wc  are  ready  to 
reply,  that  wo  neither  attack  here  the  foun- 
dations nor  the  forms  of  creeds.     We  study 
tho  actions  and  the  combinations  of  the  fa- 
culties, of  which  the  human  skull  contains 
tho  instruments.    In  the  poets  who  have 
described  what  the  senses  have  been  able 
to  reach, — in  Milton,  Tarsh,  and  Dantk, — 
this  organ  acts  with  a  powerful  energy. 
Milton  has  described  to  us  Paradise,  the 
revolt  of  certain  angels,  and  the  fall  of  the 
first  man,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
without  the  influence  of  this  faculty.  Tasso, 
the  author  of  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered," 
gave  way  to  ascetic  ideas,  which  he  drew 
from  the  same  sourer.     Hut  Dante  is  re- 
markable for  the  association  of  destruction, 
armed  with  all  its  auger,  ideality,  and  mnr- 
▼clloiisncss ;  he  demoted  hi  mm*  If  to  painting 
Hell,  mid  its  torments ;    he  refined  upon 
sufferings  and  tortures  more  than  any  Inqui- 
sitor could   have  done.    All  these  fictions 
are  rendered  with  a  terrible  power  of  ex- 
pression.    Dante  has  put  into  operation, 
contemporaneously  with  the  faculty  of  the 
marvellous,  that  of  words,  of  metre,  find  the 
other  theatrical  faculties  which  are  directed 
by  a  lively  intellect ;  but  an  intellect  seduced 
by  mysteries  of  every  kind,  aud  especially 
by  those  of  Catholicism. 

In  religion  this  organ  is  also  found  in 
writings  of  another  sect.  Sw  f.den  none  dared 
to  describe  Paradise,  the  manner  in  which 
the  angels  and  the  arc  hn  nee  Is  were  grouped 
in  Heaven.  This  man  imagined  that  he  had 
a  relationship  with  the  spirits  which  are 
supposed  to  be  intermediate  between  God 
and  man,  and  has  given  an  account  of  all 
his  reveries  in  a  voluminous  work.  Do  not 
believe,  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  necessary  to 


not  stop  there.  In  the  sciences  themselves 
wc  also  find  the  marvellous.  Many  savants 
prefer  the  marvellous,  in  their  descriptions 
of  nature,  to  demonstrations  of  her  acts* 
You  have  hud  lately  here,  in  tho  Institute, 
a  famous  man  in  this  way,  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours, who  translated  into  very  pretty 
verses  the  songs  of  the  nightingale.  He 
produced  literature  instead  of  natural  his- 
tory. Ifwc  did  not  treat  upon  so  serious 
a  subject  as  that  of  our  course,  I  should 
relate  to  you  this  song,  because,  unhappily, 
or  happily,  I  have  the  metre  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind.  I  say  "  unhappily," 
because  it  is  of  no  use  to  me ;  I  should  like 
to  change  it  for  something  that  1  want* 
Besides,  this  author  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  written  romances  upon  nature,  works 
which  border  upon  the  marvellous,  which 
arc  extremely  seductive,  and  which  succeed 
prodigiously  with  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  one  must  hang  oneself.  Al- 
though a  medical  man,  I  own  that  medical 
men  arc  not  exempt  from  the  love  of  marvel- 
lous things ;  they  personify  natural  diseases, 
the  vital  strength ;  they  make  occult  powers ; 
they  multiply  the  natural  powers,  and  they 
play  upon  (hem  as  things  quite  marvellous. 
The  magiictisers,  the  homoeopath ists,  may  bo 
cited,  because  a  prominence  of  this  organ 
has  been  remarked  in  them.  What  a  mis- 
fortune that  a  man  should  have  physical 
signs  to  make  known  aptitudes  : — 

Et  nc  devrait-on  pas  a  des  signes  certains 
llccounnHrc  le  ccvur  des  periides  hn mains?* 

And  may  not  these  fiue  lines  be  realised 
in  the  application  ?  Let  us  not,  however, 
condemn  too  exclusively  two  intellectual 
exercises  which  wc  have  named.    There  aro 


be  imbecile  or  foolish  to  relish  such  works.  I  some  facts  which  serve  as  foundations  for 


There  are  organisations,  perfectly  reason- 
able in  other  respects,  which  are  made  for 
this.  We  shall  not  be  forbidden,  I  hope,  to 
make  this  remark.  Hermguier,  (who  has 
written  three  volumes  upon  goblins,)  the 
marvellous  romancers,  and  the  author  of  a 
romnnee  entitled  "  The  Monk,"  also  obeyed 
the  suggestions  of  this  organ.  "  The  Monk" 
is  a  chef-d'aHrre  of  invention  and  intellect, 
in  which,  with  a  tone  of  philosophy,  and 
with  amazing  enthusiasm,  the  author  causes 
to  pais  before  your  eyes  the  most  cxlraor 


magnetism  and  homoeopathy, but  those  facts 
are  exaggerated  by  the  sectarians  who 
detect  and  adopt  them.  Therefore  I  beg 
those  gentlemen  who  may  be  homoeopathists, 
if  I  have  the  honour  to  rank  any  amongst 
my  nudiewe,  not  to  take  oflenee  at  what  I 
say.  I  have  myself  essayed  homoeopathy, 
and  I  do  not  refuse  to  give  my  nltentiou  to 
any  facts  which  may  be  offered  respecting 
either  that  or  magnetism,  but  I  cannot  pre  vent 
phrenologists  from  having  observed  the  pro- 
minent development  of  the  organ  of  marvel- 


dinary  marvels  in  demonomanin,  abcessioit,  lousness  in  the  determined  and  exclusive 
magic,  witchcraft,  &c,  aad  bis  work  is,  I  homocopathists,  and  the  equally  determined 
consequently,  an  astonishing  association  of  mague.tisers.  I  am  here  only  as  the  historian 
reasoning  and  logic  with  the  marvellous. 


The  author  of  this  romance  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  extraordinary  man  in  this  line,  nnd  has 
not  been  equalled.     If  you  are  not  to  be 


of  farts.  In  one  word  (for  I  must  sum  up 
these  observations).  I  would  mid,  that  in  all 
those  men  who,  reduced  by  the  pleasures  of 
illusion,  prefer  remaining  under  and  enjoy* 


loo  much  atlVetrd  by  details  of  tiinhlcrir  and  I  jug  dereptions,  to  verifying  by  observation 
mogic,  read  it.     If  you  be  loo  liable  to  feel  1  whether  their  belief  is  just  nnd  well-founded, 


their  influence,  rend  it  not. 

Rut  do  you  believe  thnt  this  faculty  is 
limited  in  "its  influence  to  this  sort— 1  will 
not  say  of  reverie — but  to  this  sort  of  exer- 
cise of  the  mind?    No,  Gentlemen,  it  does 


and  vi  ho  divert  their  attention  from  the  de- 
monstrations of  truth,— in  all  such  persons 


•  And  may  wo  not,  by  certain  sign*, 
Read  tho  heart  of  pcrfidioas  mankind  t 
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the  desire  which  exists  in  the  profession 
for  an  improred  method  of  appointing 
medical  lecturers  and  professors.  At  the 
great  inauguration  dinner  which  was  held 
at  the  Freemason's  Hall  on  the  day  that  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  "  University  of 
London"  was  laid,  Mr.  Brougham,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  the  Council,  declared  "  that  the 
"  establishment  of  the  University  would 
"  prove  a  new  era  in  Science,  and  that,  in 
"  the  appointment  of  the  Professors  to  the 
"  different  chairs,  every  consideration  other 
"  than  that  of  ability  and  sterling  merit, 
"  should  weigh  only  as  dust  in  the  balance." 
This  was  the  promise.  What  has  been  the 
practice?  The  contrast  between  the  two  is 
ludicrous  enough.  In  the  one  there  was 
nothing  to  desire  but  its  fulfilment.  In  the 
other,  a  reversal  of  all  the  means  which 
have  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  chairs* 
We  admit,  however,  that,  at  starting,  the 
promoters  of  the  institution  were  justified 
in  selecting  for  their  professors  men  of 
established  reputation.  It  was  an  extraneous 
aid,  which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  seek. 
The  institution  was  new.  Its  establishment 
upon  the  principles  then  avowed  was  in 
itself  a  hazardous  experiment.  Any  thing, 
therefore,  which  was  calculated  to  diminish 
the  uncertainty  of  the  enterprise,  could  be 
justifiably  embraced  by  the  earlier  Councils 
of  the  establishment.  Observing  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  new  institution  had  to 
encounter,  we  strenuously  and  unremittingly 
afforded  to  It  the  humble  aid  of  our  columns, 
never  doubting  that  the  pledge  of  Mr. 
Brougham  would  be  faithfully  redeemed. 
Nor  have  we  been  premature  or  precipitate 
in  demanding  of  the  Council  the  election  of 
the  professors  by  concours,  or  competition. 
The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  was  opened,  sufficiently  at- 
test the  truth  of  this  allegation.  The 
recent  election  proves  that  the  ancient 
system  of  monopoly  can  find  ready  votaries 
in  modern  liberal  institutions.  When  the 
University  was  founded,  a  just  expectation 
prevailed  amongst  the  profession  and  the 


public,  that  the  self-perpetuating  machinery 
of  our  hospitals  and  colleges  would  be 
shattered  to  pieces  by  the  improved  and 
nicely-adjusted  contrivances  of  the  new 
institution.  The  complaints  against  the  sys- 
tem of  election  in  the  hospitals  wore  then 
heard  generally.  Complaints  of  a  similar 
description  are  uttered,  even  now,  as  widely 
as  and  more  loudly  than  ever.  There  are 
even  to  be  found  in  "  University  Collego" 
Professors  who,  with  their  own  voices, 
swelled  the  cry  of  condemnation  against 
medical  monopolies,  against  the  self-per- 
petuating system  of  election.  Up  starts  the 
"  University  of  London,"  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  promise,  but  in  a  few  short  years 
what  do  we  discover?  Why,  that  within 
its  walls  the  self-same  monopoly  i$  encouraged, 
the  ulf-mmt  system  of  secret  election  it  foe* 
tered,  retained,  and  established/ 

The  Council  and  Professors  may  wince 
and  complain  as  they  list  under  the  plain 
exposition  of  these  facts.  It  is  our  duty  to 
speak  out  on  such  occasions,  and  we  shall 
discharge  our  obligation  to  the  public,  with- 
out reference  to  private  feelings,  or  any 
consequences  of  a  domestic  character.  If 
the  Professors  of  "  University  College" 
insist  on  the  excellence  of  the  system  which 
placed  (hem  in  the  chairs  of  the  institution, 
we  ask,  and  we  call  upon  them  to  answer 
the  question  distinctly,— f*  what  respect  is 
it  superior  to  the  system  of  election  adopted 
in  the  medical  schools  which  are  connected 
with  our  hospitals, — in  thai  of  King's  College, 
in  the  schools  of  Webb-street,  Blenheim-street, 
or  any  of  .the  other  public  or  private  medical 
establishments  of  this  metropolis  t 

Fearing  that  we  shall  obtain  no  reply  from 
gentlemen  who  must  feel  it,  on  this  occasion 
at  least,  their  interest  to  maintain  a  strict 
silence,  we  will  answer  for  them,  and  de- 
clare that  the  odious  system  of  election 
which  has  been  so  long  in  force  in  the 
medical  schools  of  our  hospitals,  and  in  the 
private  medical  establishments  of  Loudon 
is  in  complete  operation  in  "  University 
College,"— in  that  very  institution  regarding 
which  it  was  promised  that M  all  considers- 
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were,  in  the  interior  of  the  head,  (I  here  make 
use  of  figurative  language,  for  there  are 
various  movements    to  which   belong  the 
phenomena  which  ought  to  be  retained  in 
the  brain)  it  makes  them  rest  awhile  beneath 
the  eyes  of  intelligence  (another  Ggtire)  in 
order  that  this  faculty  may  have  time  to 
determine  how  it  shall  employ  them.    Cir- 
cumspection, then,  is  a  very  powerful  faculty. 
I  have  eulogised  it  greatly,  although  I  do 
not  myself  possess  it  in   a    predominant 
degree,  but  I  possess  enough  of  it,  I  believe, 
to  be  able,  with  a  great  deal  of  observation, 
to  appreciate  its  importance,  and  feel  in  a 
great  measure  what  it  is  worth,  and  the 
advantages    or   disadvantages   which    arc 
attached  to  its  development.    Well,  then, 
circumspection  is  the  opponent,  the  correc- 
tor, as  much  as  it  can  be,  of  marvellonsness. 
However,    circumspection    may    itself   be 
subjugated  by  marvellousness, even  without 
the  latter  predominating.    A  man  weighs 
all  the  motives  which  he  has  for  giving  forth 
his  ideas  on  the  marvellous,  and  if  he  believes 
that  he  has  sufficient  authority  for  venting 
them,  he  makes  them  public.    Then,  (Gentle- 
men, the  principal  corrective  of  marvellous- 
ness   does    not    exist    in    circumspection. 
Where,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  this  cor- 
rective, so  important,  so  necessary?    For 
men  would  be  fools,  if  the  faculty  of  marvel- 
lousness constantly   predominated    in    the 
human  species.    It  is  to  be  found  in  reason, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  group  of  organs  which 
is  situated  above  the  forehead,  composed  of 
judgment,  and  the  tendency  to  search  into 
muses,  with  nplitudt*  in  discovering  them. 
Still  it  is  necessary  that  these  In ttcr  faculties 
should  be  aided  by  those  which  are  devoted 
to  the  representation  of  objects.    In  fact,  to 
correct  the  powerful  influence  of  the  marvel- 
lous, it  is  first  necessary  that  the  circum- 
stances which  excite  it  should  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, and  not  be  confounded  one  with 
another,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  two  lower 
transverse  lines  of  the  forehead,  destined  to 
the  reception  of  objects,  should  be  strongly 
and  fully  pronounced.     Finally,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  the  higher  region  of  the  Hire- 
head  should  be  well-developed,  in  order 
that,  after  having  seen  the  facts,  a  man  may 
judge  them  pro|»erly.     It  is  then,  and  only 
then,  that  the  corrective  of  the  marvellous 
exists.      Bui  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  the 
consideration  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  upon  that  subject  I  will  tell  you  some 
things  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  im- 
portant to  be  known.    If  judgment,  as  well 
as  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  relationship 
of  causes,  (the  lower  far n Hies  of  the  fore- 
head) the  faculties  of  reception  (those  which 
make  known  the  attributes  of  bodies),  all 
turn  to  the  atl  vantage  of  man  ellousness,  and 
are  all  made  use  of  by  marvellousness,  then 
the  inclination  is  to  turn  entirely  to  nature 
for  enjoyment,  and  an  exceedingly  seductive 
nd  almost  irresistible  impulse  is  excited, 


which  finds  its  gratification  in  natural  history, 
in  science,  properly  speaking. 

lleJUctions. — Having  judged  from  all  this 
what  are  the  functions  of  the  organ  of  mar- 
vellousness, I  will  now  submit  to  you  some 
reflections  upon  the  various  questions  which 
it  presents.    Mnrvcllousness  is  the  source 
of  numerous  enjoyments,  to  which  every 
thing  is  sacrificed  at  an  early  age,  but  which 
gradually  diminish  with  time,  and  are  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  the  experience  of  real 
life.    Experience  puts  an  end  to  these  illu- 
sions.   It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  study  and 
observation  of  nature  are  by  far  the  best 
correctives  for  this  disposition  to  illusion. 
Tho  reason  of  this  is  simple  enough.    All 
other  marvels  fall  before  the  great  marvel 
of  nature,  for  the  lesser  marvels,  the  off- 
spring of  cracked-brains,  are  false  and  miser- 
able copies  of  some  of  the  facts  of  nature, — 
pitiful   exaggerations,  and  ridiculous  dis- 
figurements of  the  immense  facts  of  natural 
history.     So  that  if  you   can  succeed  in 
simply  raising  a  small  portion  of  the  veil 
which  covers  this  great  picture,  all  fictions 
will  sink  before  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  its  supreme  mover.    Ignorance  being 
our  native  state,  a  state  of  which  I  intend 
speaking  when  we  come  to  the  intellectual 
faculties,  a  state  on  which  profound  silence 
has  been  preserved,  over  which  a  curtain 
has  been  drawn  by  the  psychologists  and  the 
metaphysicians, — ignorance, I  say,  being  the 
native  state  of  man,  must  necessarily  prevail 
among  the  masses,  because  there  are  no 
means  of  profoundly  instructing  the  masses. 
What  has  happened  from  such  a  natural 
order  of  things?    Why,  that  superior  men, 
those  who,  better  organised  than  the  others, 
have  found  themselves  instructed  the  first, 
have  been  the  first  to  undertake  to  civilize 
the  masses,  addressing  themselves  for  that 
purpose  to  the  predominating  instincts  and 
feelings.    What  would  you  have  had  them 
do?    Could  they  address  themselves  to  the 
million  through  the  medium  of  knowledge? 
None  existed  in  the  savage  state.    Know- 
ledge is  the  result  of  an  apprenticeship  to 
Fact,  a  hard  and  painful  master.    Facts  do 
not,  at  first,  appenr  to  oficr  much  iulerest  to 
the  observer.    I  have  the  honour  to  address 
many  persons  who  have  applied  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  facts.    Well, 
Gentlemen,  all  appeared  to  yon  uninterest- 
ing, dry,  and  incoherent,  at  first ;  but  time 
and  reflection  soon  enabled  you  to  perceive 
the    relationship   between    the    facts    first 
learned  and  those  which  followed ;  and  the 
moment  you  detected  this  relationship,  you 
e\pcri«Mirt*d  a  real  affection  for  facts,  nnd 
placed  them  nlxivo  chimeras;  but  it  cost 
vott  a  grent  deal  to  do  that,  for  we  are  all 
educated  in  illusion.    Well,  tho  vulgar  re- 
main all  their  lives  in  the  same  state  of  illu- 
sion which  enveloped  us  before  we    had 
observed  and  studied, and  give  loose  to  those 
feelings  which  seduce  men;  and,  amongst 
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all  the  feelings,  there  are  none  stronger  than 
the  imagination.     What  would  you  hare 
bad  legislatorsdo  under  these  circumstances? 
They  found  themselves  on  ever)'  *idc  over- 
whelmed by  the  inclinations  which  trad  the 
multitude.  They  have  been  obliged,  in  order 
to  govern  men,  to  assemble  them,  to  unite 
I  hem  in  sxiely,  lo  nddreK*   themselves  lo 
the  inclinations  which  rule  (hem.  How  hu\e 
they  worked  to  effect  this?  They  have  made 
use  of  two  groups  of  organs,  which  you 
now  understand  very  well,  uamely,  the  late- 
ral organs,  the  organs  of  egoism,  and  the 
organs  of  veneration  and  marvel lousness. 
They  said  to  men,  here  are  the  means  to 
satisfy  your  first  wants;  unite  together  to 
enjoy  them,  and  to  ensure  to  yourselves  a 
continuation  of  them.    Then  remark  iug  that 
these  men  were  credulous,  disposed  to  the 
marvellous,  they  added,  "There  arc  above, 
supreme  powers,  which  will  destroy  you  if 
you  fail  to  do  what  we  prescribe.    The 
Gods  are  good,  but  they,  are  jnst;  they  must 
be  obeyed."    And  as  every  man  possesses 
more  or  less  the  sentiment  of  justice,  the 
legislators  were  comprehended,  and  society 
began  to  organise  itself. 

Thus,  all  civilization  has  commenced  by 
these  two  points, — first, by  obtaining  what  is 
requisite  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  or- 
gans ;  then,  by  impressing  men  with  a  respect, 
and  even  a  fear,  of  a  Superior  vengeance,  if 
the  laws  which  have  been  imposed  are  in- 
fringed; therefore  you  find,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  histories  of  all  nations, 
nothing  but  wars,  that  is  to  say,  wars  of 
creeds,  founded  upon  marvellousness  and 
veneration.  Afterwards,  when,  by  degrees, 
tranquil  life  and  abundance  succeeded  to 
this  violent  state  of  things,  the  sciences  were 
cultivated ;  their  turn  came,  and  truth  begun 


who  are  instructed,  there  is  a  great  number 
who  affect  credulity,  though  they  do  not 
feel  it. 

Example*. — Wo  possess  heads  in  which 
this    predominant    faculty    has    produced 
various   e fleets,  according  to   the   organs 
with  which  it  hit*  combined.     Hero  is,  first, 
it   imisieiun,  tho  head  of  Nkukom.     Well; 
his  musieul  talent  was  direr  tent  to  religious 
subjects.    The  same  observation  may  be 
made  on  Roland,  whose  poetic  muse  was 
exercised  on  sacred  subjects.    This  head 
furnishes  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
simultaneous  development  of  the  two  neigh- 
bouring  convolutions  that  Gall  had  as- 
signed to  poetical  talent.    Observe  what  a 
large  protuberance  these  two  orgaus  pro- 
duce in  the  lateral  superior  and  anterior 
rcgious  of  the  head.    The  volume  is  here 
much  more  considerable  than  in  Neukou. 

In  this  head  of  Dehor  la  me,  the  marvel- 
lous is  found   associated  with  hope  and 
goodness,  but  there  is  acquisitiveness  also. 
Thus  this  man  made  his  own  fortune,  and 
made  it  by  means  which  are  conformable 
with  his  organization,  by  making  use  of  his 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  to  give 
phantasmagoric  representations  of  a  most 
magnificent  and  surprising  effect,  mingled 
with  singing    and  music.     He  represent- 
ed  the    beauties  of  the.  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  exhibited  himself  disguised  as  a 
genie,  in  a  magnificent  dress,  resplendent 
with  diamonds  and  precious  stones.    How- 
ever, his  taste  for  the  metaphysical  in  tho 
end  overpowered  hi  in.    He  withdrew  into 
solitude  to  give  himself  up  to  it  more  at 
leisure.  <   Hut  as  his  intellectual  faculties 
were  rather  weak,  as  you  see,  he  fell  iuto  in- 
coherency.   This  man  believed  in  astrology, 
in  thcogony,  chiromancy,  aud  necromancy, 
and  thus  placed  himself,  a*  he  thought,  in 


to  make  itself  known.    Science  necessarily  I  relationship  with  tho  entire  universe.    He 


makes  slow  progress,  because  great  length 
of  time  is  required  to  improve  it,  whilst 
none  is  necessary  to  bring  forth  all  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings,  but  periods  of  rigour  for 
the  development  of  the  body :  that  is  a  grand 
fact.  The  passions  require  only  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  body,  but  science  requires 


possessed  a  \ery  curious  library  of  this 
sort.  The  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  were 
suspended  in  his  chamber.  He  abandoned 
himself  to  their  contemplation,  and  though 
he  experienced  his  lirsl  inspiration  in  the 
church  of  Sninte  (iciulvicvc,  where  ho  said 
that  ho  heard  the  angels  discourse,  ho  did 


long  years  of  sustained,  enormous,  and  often  I  not  admit  the  eiilholic  creed  in  nil  its  points. 


forced  study.  Yes,  fnrvvti ;  for  if  you  did 
not  force  youth  to  intellectual  labour,  it 
would  be  led  away  by  those  feelings  which 
cause  it  the  liveliest  emotions,  and  the  intel- 
lect would  remain  at  the  disposition  of  the 
passions. 

You  see,  Gentlemen,  how  phrenology  is 
related  to  history,  to  morality,  to  whatever 
is  most  elevated  among  men.  We  nre  liv- 
ing in  a  very  remarkable  period ;  the  time 
of  science  has  arrived;  the  time  of  illusions 
is  passing  away,  though  slowly,  been  use 
scicuco  cannot  penetrate  the  masses,  and 
there  are  so  many  speculating  men  who  seek 
to  profit  by  the  disposition  of  the  masses  to 
credulity.     Nay,  even  amongst  those  men 


He  denied  the  divinity  of  Jkmii*  Christ, 
whom  he  looked  upon  only  as  a  sage  and 
a  philosopher,  and  he  reasoned  falsely  on  a 
number  of  questions,  in  a  manner  which 
was  quite  foreign  to  his  monomania.  In 
other  respects  he  was  credulous,  obliging, 
and  of  good  faith ;  but  he  was  also  econo- 
mical, bounded  in  his  desires,  and  incapable 
of  compromising  his  fortune.  The  memory 
of  fuels  often  failed  him,  and  thus  you  find 
a  depression  in  the  midst  of  the  forehead. 
He  renounced  women  long  since,  mid  tho 
slight  development  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  brain  clearly  shews  that  this  sacrifice 
cost  him  littlo. 
Thus  you  see  that  the  strength  of  his 
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of  humanity.  One  of  the  petitioners,  at 
least,  is  now  honourably  and  candidly  de- 
sirous of  withdrawing  some  of  the  state- 
ments, and  of  acknowledging  thul,  with 
respect  to  others,  he  liad  founded  his  con- 
clusions on  miscalculations.  Mr.  Whitino, 
it  appears,  has  hail  no  experience  of  the 
M  club-system/'  but  he  states  that  the  self- 
supporting  institution  of  Lynn  goes  on  pros- 
perously. Let  us  intreat  of  him  to  furnish 
the  profession  immediately  with  a  full  detail 
of  the  affairs  of  that  institution.  Anxiously 
do  we  inquire  for  all  the  particular*  relating 
to  this  "  prosperous  "  institution.  Mr.  Wiht- 
mo  approves  of  the  u  club-system n  for  the 
labouring  r lasses.  The  other  classes  will 
approve  of  the  same  Ihing  for  thcuitrlce*. 
Mr.  Urkk  the  other  day  was  delighted  he- 
cause  he  had  seen  no  Mr.  Device.  The 
surgeons  of  Taunton,  and  the  other  practi- 
tioners in  the  ttcighl>ourhood  of  Creech  St. 
Michael  need  not  take  a  distant  view  to  make 
such  a  discovery. 
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IIYDRIODATE  OP  POTASH  IN  RHEUMATISM. 

Cose  I. — Ann  Oillis,  aged  30,  was  admit- 
ted July  90,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elmotson. 
She  is  a  washerwoman.  Her  genera!  health 
has  always  been  good,  and  she  has  never lieeu 
subject  to  rheumatism  until  last  winter,  For 
four  or  five  months  past  she  has  suffered  from 
pain  across  the  loins  and  in  the  right  hip, 
with  stiffness  of  the  right  hip-joint,  the  pain 
and  stiffness  being  always  worse  in  the  morn- 
ing. Seven  weeks  ago  the  affection  became 
much  worse,  so  as  to  confine  her  to  her  bed. 
At  this  time  she  (was  attended  by  a  medical 
man,  who  bled  her  to  a  pint,  and  applied  a 
blister o\cr the  right  hip;  am! on  Friday  Inst 
another  blister  to  the  loins,  which  afforded 
her  great  relief.  She  hits  also  been  taking  a 
mixture  containing  colchicum,  &c.  Her  pre- 
sent symptoms  are — Pain  in  the  loins  leas  than 
a  few  days  since.  She  complains  of  |>ain, 
chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nene,  on 
the  right  side,  and  there  is  some  tenderness  at 
its  upper  part,  near  the  hip.  Temperature  of 
the  part  very  little  increased  at  present,  but 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  it  felt 
very  hot.  The  pain  is  relieved  by  warmth  ; 
she  feels  it  chiefly  on  moving  the  limb.  It  is 
less  painful  when  she  lies  on  the  affected  siile*. 
In  her  calling  as  washerwoman,  she  was  of- 
ten exposed  to  draughts  of  air  when  very 
warm.  Bowels  not  relieved  to-day  ;  tongue 
clean;  pulse  70;  menstruation  regular ;  skin 
moist;  temperature  not  increased.  To  have 
a  senna  draught  directly,  and  three  grains  and 


a  half  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash  in  camphor 
mixture  three  times  a  day. 

28.  Much  the  same.  On  the  30th  the  pot- 
ash was  increased  to  seven  grains  and  a  half. 
31.  Pain  in  the  hips  rather  less.  Aug.  2. 
The  hydriodate  of  potash  increased  to  eleven 
grains.  10.  Has  la*en  improving  since  last 
report.  To  be  discharged  with  medicine  for 
a  fortnight. 

Case  2. — John  Williamson,  aged  35,  was 
admitted  July  20,  under  the  same  physician. 
Is  a  silk-weaver  of  temperate  habits ;  has  had 
rheumatism  for  eighteen  months;  has  been 
an  out-patient  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals, and  under  the  care  of  a  medical  mail 
for  several  months,  but  has  not  experienced 
much  benefit  from  the  treatment  employed. 
Complains  now  of  great  pain  and  tenderness, 
extending  from  the  \ertex  down  the  spiuc,  as 
fnr  as  the  superior  dorsal  vertebrae,  also  over 
the  loins,  extending  round  on  the  right  side 
to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  and  along  the  course  of  part  of  the 
sartor  it  is ;  also  pniu  and  tenderness  over  tho 
scintic  nerve,  as  it  leaves  the  pelvis.  Tho 
pains  arc  relieved  by  heat;  always  feels  very 
chilly ;  tongue  white  ;  great  thirst.  To  have 
three  grains  and  three  quarters  of  the  hydri- 
odate of  potash  three  times  a  day ;  and  as  he 
is  so  chilly,  one  minim  of  creosote  three  times 
daily.  A  warm  bath  once  a  day.  20.  Bet- 
ter ;  pain  and  tenderness  less.  30.  Increase 
the  creosote  to  two-miuim  doses ;  the  hydri- 
odate of  potash  to  five  grains.  Aug.  2.  Im- 
proving; increase  the  creosote  to  three -mi- 
nim doses,  and  the  hydriodate  to  six  grains. 
A  small  abscess  was  opened  which  had  form- 
ed under  the  lower  jaw.  Pieces  of  bono 
came  away  from  the  jaw  some  days  ago.  3. 
Is  rather  better,  but  complains  of  pain  of  the 
side,  extending  up  the  back  of  the  head ;  can 
keep  himself  warm  now ;  rests  better ;  a  pur- 
gative draught.  4.  Pain  in  the  side,  and 
back  of  the  head  rather  worse ;  passed  a  bad 
night.  0.  To  have  eight-grain  doses  of  the 
hydriodate. 

He  continued  improving,  but  caught  a 
lillle  cold  on  the  I  Hit,  and  the  pains  returned 
a  little ;  but  on  the  Kith  lie  wus  quite  well 
enough  to  be  discharged. 

ATONIC  DELIRIUM. 

Thomas  Kellow,  aged  40,  was  admitted 
August  1,  under  the  same  physician.  Came 
into  the  hospital  in  a  very  dirty  state,  com- 
plaining of  retention  of  urine,  and  pain  at  the 
end  of  the  penis,  which  led  l)r.  Ki.i.iotson  to 
suppose  thai  a  calculus  wan  lodged  in  the 
bladder.  Mr.  Listmn  being  in  the  hospital 
at  the  time,  pnsscd  a  sound,  but  discn\crcd 
nothing,  neither  did  any  water  follow  the  re- 
nun  al  of  the  sound.  Nothing  farther  could 
be  elicited  from  him  respecting  his  com- 
plaint, and  he  was  ordered  to  be  watched. 
He  was  very  deaf,  and  complained  also  of  a 
little  sickness.    To  have  a  warm  bath,  and 
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terests.  Be,  then,  always  ou  your  guard 
against  cunning,  and  the  intrigues  which  it 
employs,  and  nope  with  us  that  the  'most 
important  parts  of  the  social  order  may  not 
be  invaded  by  those  persons  whose  heads 
have  great  protuberances  dominating  the 
ears,  with  flatness  of  the  vertex. 

Negative  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  the  hcuda  of  executed  crimi- 
nals, which  appear  to  me  to  do  honour  to 
our  juries  with  respect  to  criminal  matters. 
You  are  already  acquainted  with  those 
hideous  heads  of  which  the  summit  is  fluted 
upon  the  luterul  parts,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Look  at  them  again,  and 
you  will  feel  assured  that  veneration,  idea- 
lity, and  marvellousuess,  are  almost  always 
wanting  in  them. 
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LONDON  HOSPITAL, 

WITH  REM ARK8  o«  the  LAW  or  SICKNESS. 

By  T.  R.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  London, 
late  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 


REPLY  Or  MR.  BKDINGKIKU)  TO  MR.  IIJ1KK. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tut  Lanokt. 

Sir  : — Absence  from  home  on  business  of 
an  imperative  nature  prevented  my  noticing 
Mr.  Charles  Robert  Brec's  denial  of  a  breach 
of  engagemcut  which  was  entered  into  by 
the  surgeons  conucctcd  with  the  Stow  Union, 
at  Wool  pit  Swan.  In  reply  to  tlmt  denial,  I 
will  at  present  only  briefly  suite,  Hint  Mr. 
Brec,  perfectly  uwure  of  the  >icws  with 
which  tbut  meeting  was  culled,  authorised 
Mr.  Spencer  Frcciiiuit  to  slate  Mint  lie  would 
abide  by  any  resolutions  which  might  be  en- 
tered into  at  that  meeting.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Freeman,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen 
assembled.  This  is  a  simple  fuel,  directly 
stated;  ami  the  resolutions  eutered  into  ou 
this  occasion  Mr.  Bree  did  violate,  deliber- 
ately violate,  for  some  weeks  elapsed  l>efore 
the  parish  business  was  Anally  settled,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  never  made  the  smallest 
objection  to  the  arrangements  to  which  he 
had  given  his  sanction,  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Freeman.  Air.  Ilree  run 
have  no  other  direct  mid  honourable  means 
of  disproving  this  charge  thuu  by  producing 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Spencer  Freeman,  and 
that  of  the  other  HiirgeoiiH  who  iiltemled  (he 
Wool  pit  meeting.  And  when  Mr.  Ilrcccnll* 
on  Mr.  Spencer  Frceiuuii  to  ask  him  to  help 
him  oir  with  this  charge,  he  may,  if  he  pleases, 
take  my  account  of  the  honest  Stowmarket 
Butcher  in  his  hand,  and  ask  Mr.  Spencer 
Freemen  if  he  can  make  a  guess  for  whose 
head  the  cap  was  intended.  I  was  rather 
tender  of  a  brother  practitioner  when  "  I  sup- 
posed a  fact."  Let  hiin  take  the  hint,  or  I 
will  give  real  facts.  I  remain,  Sir,  yours, 
very  respectfully, 

J.  Bedinopikld. 

Stowmarket,  August  22, 1830. 


The  diminution  of  the  uumber  of  deaths 
and  of  the  quantity  of  sickuess  suffered  by 
a  giveu  populatiou,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  object  of  medical  science.  If 
there  exist  any  fixed  laws,  altogether  in- 
dependent of  medicine,  determining  the 
relation  between  the  living,  the  sick, 
and  the  dying,  the  knowledge  of  those  laws 
must  precede  the  power  of  estimating  the 
effect  of  any  given  system  of  medical  treat- 
ment. The  merit  of  discovering  some  pecu- 
liarly efficacious  (real incut  of  a  particular 
mulndy,  is  frequently  claimed  by  different 
medical  men,  ou  the  grouud  of  the  mortality 
among  their  patients  being  unusually  low. 
All  mention  of  the  ages  of  their  patients  is 
omitted,  and  no  suspicion  appears  to  be  en- 
tertained of  the  fact  that,  under  the  same 
medical  treatment,  a  difference  of  23  years 
in  I  be  ages  of  two  classes  of  patients,  will 
cause  a  doubling  of  the  mortality.  When 
the  ages  of  the  patieuts  are  uukuowu,  the 
diminished  duration  of  sickness,  also,  is  no 
ground  for  presuming  on  uny  superiority  of 
treatment.  There  exists  satisfactory  (though 
indirect)  evidence,  that  tl>o  mean  duration 
of  an  attack  of  sickness  is  equally  depend- 
ent on  the  ages  of  the  patieuts. 

Between  the  ages  of  IS  and  00  years,  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact  sufficiently  well  esta- 
blished, that  for  every  dealh  two  years  of 
sickness  (nearly)  have  been  suffered.  If, 
as  is  commonly  the  fact,  the  annual  deaths 
between  these  ages  amount  to  1}  per  cent., 
there  will  be  constantly  tick  3  per  cent,  of 
this  part  of  the  population.  Respecting  the 
number  of  cases  of  sickness  from  which  the 
numbers  constantly  sick  hare  been  derived, 
we  hnvo  very  little  direct  in  forum  lion.  If 
the  menu  durnlion  of  an  attack  of  sickness 
Ikj  assumed  to  be  30J  day 8,  or  the  tenth 
part  of  a  year,  then  30  per  cent,  of  this 
population  are  yearly  attacked  by  sickness. 
In  the  llrili*h  Medical  Almanac  for  1830, 
Mr.  Furr  has  shown  the  above  number  of 
days  to  represent  very  nearly  the  usual  du- 
ration of  an  attack  of  sickness  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  England.  Out  of  30  cases  of  sick- 
uess, there  will  then  be  1}  deaths,  being 
5  per  cent.,  or  1  out  of  20.  In  the  hospitals 
of  London  the  deaths  to  cases  commonly 
s  mount  to  12  per  cent,  among  the  in-patients, 
in  the  physician's  wards  24  per  cent.,  and 
(he  surgeon's  wards  8  per  cent.  If  the  out- 
patients had  been  included,  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  the  total  cases  would  probably 
not  have  materially  differed  from  the  above- 
mentioned  proportion  of  one  case  in  twenty. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  sanitary  state  of 
any  population  for  one  year,  the  elements  to 
be  observed  are, — the  number  living,  the 
number  dying,  the  number  attacked  by  sick- 
ness, and  the  mean  number  constantly  sick, 
alt  distinguished  according  to  ttgc.  When  the 
third  and  fourth  numbers  have  been  observ- 
ed, the  mean  duration  of  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness at  each  age  is  known.  A  definite  result 
cannot  be  obtained,  unless  two,  at  least,  of 
the  above  four  elements  be  simultaneously 
observed.  It  is  not,  however,  indispensably 
necessary  that  more  than  two  of  these  ele- 
ments should  be  observed  at  one  time.  If, 
for  example,  from  one  observation  we  ob- 
tain the  relation  between  the  living  and  the 
dying, — from  another,  the  relation  between 
the  dying  and  attacks  of  sickness, — and 
from  a  third  observation,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  numbers  attacked  nud  the  num- 
bers constantly  sick,  \vc  shall  then  have  all 
that  is  required  lo  determine  the  mutual  re- 
lation of  all  the  four  elements.  The  living 
and  the  dying  have  been  observed  in  com- 
bination for  the  total  populations  of  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  mid  Belgium.  There  exist 
very  few  instances  in  which  oiChcr  of  the 
other  two  element*  has  hern  observed  in 
combination  with  any  one  of  the  renini  111111; 
three.  In  English  Benefit  Societies,  the 
mean  number  constantly  sick  has  been  ob- 
served in  two  cases  only.  In  English  hos- 
pitals the  number  of  attacks  of  sickness  has 
been  observed  in  two  or  three  cases  only. 
The  number  of  attacks  of  sickness  has  never 
been  observed  in  Benefit  Societies ;  and  the 
menu  number  constantly  sick  (with  distinc- 
tion of  age)  has  never  been  observed  in 
hospitals.  Nevertheless,  the  few  observa- 
tion* which  have  been  made,  form  a  com- 
plete chain  of  connection  between  the  four 
elements.  All  that  can  be  expected  from 
future  observations  is,  a  rectification  of  the 
mean  results  applicable  to  the  total  popula- 
tion. At  present  we  are  compelled  to  as- 
sume that  the  relation  among  two  or  more 
of  these  elements,  ascertained  to  exist  in 
one  class,  prevails  among  all  classes  of  the 
|M>pultilioii.  Future  observations  will  pro- 
Itnbly  show  small  variations  in  these  rela- 
tions, applicable  to  specific  classes  of  the 
population. 

There  have  been  published  from  many 
hospitals,  reports  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  admitted,  of  the  total  uumber  of  deaths 
iu  hospital,  and  of  the  mean  number  con- 
stantly sick.  But  this  information  is  gene- 
rally of  little  value,  because  no  report  is 
made  of  the  apes  of  the  patients,  of  the 
numbers  disrhnrged  uticured,  or  of  the  pro- 
portion of  mild  nud  severe  cases  of  disease. 
'Hie  distinction  of  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
ease is  also  important ;  tho  latter  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  age  and  time  from  the 
first  attack.  The  first  valuable  statement  on 
the  influence  of  age  in  determining  the  mor- 
tality from  a  given  number  of  cases  of  sick- 


ness, proceeded  from  the  London  Fever  Ho*- 
pital.  This  statement  was  inserted  in  The 
Lancet  of  Feb.  27,  1830,  not  having,  as  I 
believe,  before  appeared  in  any  work  ad- 
dressed to  the  medical  profession.  Dr. 
Sou tli wood  Smith,  the  author  of  this  state- 
ment, has  omitted  to  state  the  facts  on  which 
his  results  are  founded.  These  results  are, 
however,  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  defect 
in  the  detailed  statement  of  facts  being,  pro- 
bably, of  the  least  possible  importance  in 
the  case  of  a  Fever  Hospital.  The  propor- 
tion of  "discharged  uncured"  of  chronic 
cases,  and  of  mild  disease,  are  here  all  at 
their  minima.  According  to  Dr.  Smith's 
observation,  the  deaths  out  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  cases  of  sickness,  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  CO,  increase  regularly  34  per  cent, 
for  every  advance  of  10  years  in  age.  The 
present  observation,  made  at  the  London 
1 1 09 pital,  agrees  in  the  intlication  of  the  same 
progressive  increase  of  mortality  according 
to  age,  in  the  physician's  wards,  and  also  in 
the  surgeon's  wants.  The  observation  of 
Dr.  Smith  is  founded  on  0,000  cases  of  fever 
occurring  during  the  10  years  ending  with 
1833.  The  London  Hospital  observation  is 
founded  upon  1 3,870  cases  (and  1,022  deaths) 
occurring  during  the  six  years  ending  with 
1833. 

The  facts  on  which  the  present  observa- 
tion at  the  Jj>ndon  Hospital  is  founded  have 
been  obtained  from  a  Parliamentary  Return 
recently  published.  In  this  return  the  facts 
arc  given  for  each  year,  in  the  same  form  as 
they  are  now  presented  in  the  aggregate  for 
six  years.  The  patients  are  distributed  in 
decennial  intervals  of  age ;  the  males  are 
distinguished  from  females;  and  these  are 
a*;aiii  distinguished  into  physician's  and 
surgeon's  cases.  The  cajes  admitted  at 
each  age  are  disposed  of  under  four  heads, 
cured,  relieved,  irregularly  discharged,  and 
dead  in  hospital.  In  the  table  of  results  I 
have  included  the  "Relieved"  and  the 
"Irregularly  Discharged  "under  one  head, 
that  of  u  Discharged  Uncured."  If  there 
had  liecn  moiillily(orcvcnquiirtcrly) enume- 
rations, accord  itig  to  age  of  the  patients 
remaining  in  hospital,  the  information  would 
have  been  complete,  and  we  should  have 
known  the  mean  duration  of  a  case  of  sick- 
ness at  each  age.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
make  such  an  observation,  for  the  proportion 
admitted  at  each  age  appears  to  be  of  a 
permanent  nature,  and  the  proportions  re- 
maining in  hospital  at  each  age  may  bo 
pre  suiiicd  to  be  equally  permanent.  A  very 
small  number  of  such  enumerations  would, 
probably,  lead  to  a  valuable  approximation 
to  the  mean  and  a'niosl  permanent  form  in 
which  the  patients  remaining  in  hospital  are 
distributed  according  to  age.  (The  mean 
number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  London 
llnspilai  is  300,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  class). 
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Tables,  showing,  for  each  if  eight  interval*  if  age,  the  numbera  Admitted,  Cured, 
and  Dead,  in  the  London  Hospital,  during  six  years,  1828-31. 

(I.) — Physician's  Warms. 


Ago. 

MALES. 

FEU  ALBS. 

Both  Sexes. 

Cured 

Re- 
lieved 

Irregular 
discharge. 

Deed. 

Total 
Gates. 

Cured 

Re 
Ueved 

Irregular 
discharge. 

Dead. 

Total  rmmmm 
Cases  Cnm 

Death 

0—10 
10—20 
20  —  30 
SO—  46 
40  —  SO 
30  —  00 
60  —  70 
Above  70 

14 
270 
620 
408 
301 
140 
41 
17 

2 

42 

133 

138 

111 

40 

II 

2 

1 
22 
A3 

40 

31 
20 

2 
2 

3 

47 

180 

176 

137 

08 

38 

II 

20 
381 
007 
861 
600 
307 
05 
33 

20 

280 

302 

181 

101 

44 

7 

7 

5 

78 

115 

72 

40 

21 
7 

3 

2 
23 
36 

26 

17 

5 

0 

0 

6 
33 
70 
60 
85 
22 
8 
6 

33 

416 

622 

330 

222 

05 

28 

16 

53 

767 

1616 

1260 

822 

402 

123 

51 

6 

80 

250 

212 

212 

120 

44 

20 

All  Ages 
20  —  M 

1021 
142* 

482 
382 

182 
133 

711 
513 

3206 
2138 

1032 
6/4 

333 

236 

HI 
73 

275 
200 

1771 
1183 

5667 
3641 

086 
713 

(2). — Surgeon's  Wards. 


MALES. 

PKMALKS 

i 

lloth  Soxes. 

Age. 

Cured 

Re- 
lieved 

Irregular 
discharge. 

Dead. 

Total 
Cases, 

Cured 

Re- 
lieved 

Irregular 
discharge. 

Dead. 

Total 
Cases 

Cases. 

Death 

0—10 

218 

07 

24 

10 

358 

223 

76 

43 

70 

412 

770 

80 

18  —  20 

720 

254 

00 

30 

1070 

302 

125 

34 

10 

477 

1556 

52 

26  —  36 

802 

348 

198 

73 

1441 

377 

104 

50 

23 

623 

2064 

06 

30  —  40 

600 

308 

105 

73 

1385 

208 

100 

46 

30 

•114 

1820 

103 

40  —  50 

506 

106 

M 

04 

014 

108 

73 

so 

70 

321 

1235 

114 

50  —  00 

302 

110 

28 

01 

5/0 

130 

38 

8 

10 

201 

771 

83 

00  —  70 

ISO 

32 

20 

32 

2IM 

117 

23 

6 

23 

no 

3H2 

53 

Above  70 

63 

21 

0 

23 

116 

•10 
1011 

13 

6 
232 

21 

HO 

Hid 

8803 

11 

All  Ages 

3858 

1305 

450 

414 

0126 

612 

222      2077 

636 

20  —  60 

232/        852 

321 

210      3740 

843 

337 

135 

73      1388 

5126 

313 

(3.)— Table  showing  the  results  of  the  preceding  tables,  assuming  the  number  of  cases 

admitted  at  each  decennial  interval  of  age  to  be  100. 


Age. 

Physician's  Wards, 
Males. 

Physician's  Wards, 
Females. 

Surgeon's  Wards, 
Males. 

Surgeon's  Wards, 
Females. 

Cured 

DUchgd 
uncured 

Dead. 

Cured 

Diccligd 
uncured 

Dead 

16.2 
7.0 
12.7 
lll.S 
2441 
23.2 
28.0 
37.5 

Cured 

Dischgd 
uncurcd 

Dead 

Cured 

Dischgd 
uncured 

Dead. 

0  —  10 
10  —  20 
20  —  30 
30  —  40 
40  —  SO 
50  —  60 
00  —  70 
Above  70 

70.0 
70  0 
03.1 
57.8 
50.2 
48.5 
45-3 
48.0 

13.0 
10.8 
18.8 
21. H 
23.0 
10.6 
10.8 
11.4 

15.0 
12.3 
18.1 
20  4 
20.2 
31.0 
374) 
40.0 

00  0 
673 
0.1.0 
53.1 
45.5 
46.3 
25.0 
43  8 

21.2 
2141 
21.3 
27.1 
20.7 
80.5 
40.4 
18.7 

004) 
6741 
50  8 
61.0 
61.0 
03.5 
60.5 
54.3 

3341 
20.1 
35.1 
20.8 
2741 
25.3 
27.3 
2541 

5.3 

3.3 

5.1 

5.3 

10.3 

11.2 

12,2 

104) 

54.1 
03J 
00  5 
190  4 
01.7 
67.7 
£6.3 
50.0 

280 
33.4 

3341 
32.8 
32.1 
2241 
21.4 
2341 

17.6 
341 

3.7 
641 
6.2 
0.4 
10.3 
26.2 

All  Ages 
20  —  50 

58.8 
56.1 

20.1 
21.0 

21.0 
204) 

58.3 
57.0 

20.2 
2U.1 

15 .5 
1G.0 

63.0 
02.2 

30.2 
31.4 

041 
6.4 

60.2 
60.7 

31.5 
34.0 

8.3 
5.3 
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From  the  table  of  results  It  appears,  that 
oat  of  100  male  patients  admitted  into  the 
physician's  wards,  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  60, there  die,  in  hospital,  20.9.  Itcannot 
hence  be  concluded  fas  is  often  done)  that 
only  20.0  die  out  oi  100  cases  admitted, 
because  it  would  then  follow  that  79.1  were 
cured,  whilst  the  true  statement  is,  that  there 
were  only  68.1  cures  corresponding  to  20.9 
deaths.  The  number  "  discharged  uncured" 
amount  commonly  to  one-fourth  part  of  the 
cases  admitted.  Some  of  these  cases  will 
terminate  in  recovery,  and  some  in  death. 
Assuming  that  all  cases  terminate  ether  in 
recovery  or  in  death,  I  have  adopted  the 
following  principle  for  distributing  the 
"  discharged  uncitrcd "  into  these  two 
classes :— Suppose  out  of  15  cases  of  sick- 
ness, the  report  to  he  made,  that  eight  are 
cured,  two  dead,  mid  five  discharged  tin- 
cured.    1  have  then  assumed  that  out  of  the 


lire  cases  discharged  uncured,  four  terminate 
in  cure  and  one  in  death.  The  cases  whose 
termination  is  known,  are  in  the  proportion 
of  four  recoveries  to  one  death,  and  we  have 
no  ground  for  expecting  a  different  result 
from  the  cases  whose  termination  is  un- 
known. The  following  table  has  been 
calculated  on  this  principle,  by  adding  to 
the  deaths  in  hospital  the  proportion  of 
deaths  due  to  the  numbers  discharged  un- 
cured. The  general  e fleet  of  this  correction 
is  to  increase  the  apparent  mortality  SO  per 
cent,  at  each  age.  I  have,  however,  given 
the  mean  results  independent  of  this  correc- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  comparing  them  with 
results  obtnincd  in  a  similar  manner  from 
the  IjoiicIoii  1'Vver  Hospital  mid  from  the 
Mfirylcbonc  Infirmary.  In  these  latter 
observation*  (ho  numbers  discharged  mi- 
ni red  hnve  not  been  distinguished. 


(4.)— Table  showing,  at  each  age,  the  proportion  of  Deaths  in  Hospital,  corrected  for  the 
Numbers  discharged  Uncured;  also  showing  their  Proportions  without  Correction,  com* 
pared  with  the  experience  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  of  the  Marylebone  Infirmary, 


1 

London  Hospital 
of 

1 — Including;  tltc  presumed 
1  )i*r  barged  I'ncurvd. 

Dentil 

Death*  in  Hospital. 

Age. 

Physn's 

Wards. 

Surgeon'sWards. 

Both  Sexo*'. 

London  Hospital. 
Iloth  Sexes. 

Mary  to- 
bone 

Infirm- 
ary. 

London 

Fever 

Hospital 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Phys. 

Surf. 

Phys. 

Surg, 

0—10 

1741 

33.1 

8.0 

33.0 

30.4 

10.0 

10.0 

11.3 

13.3 

10  —  20 

IIJ 

10  5 

47 

5  0 

13.7 

4.9 

10.1 

3.1 

1.0 

9.9 

30  —  30 

3*1.3 

10.8 

1M 

5.4 

19.0 

0.H 

15.1 

4.1 

15.3 

11.3 

.10  —  40 

M.I 

30.7 

7.5 

10.1 

30.4 

84} 

30.0 

0.0 

21.5 

19.5 

40  —  50 

34.3 

35.3 

14.3 

9.1 

31.8 

11.7 

35.5 

8.3 

81.7 

30.3 

50  —  00 

397 

33.4 

15.0 

12.3 

3041 

13  0 

27.5 

10.3 

33.3 

35.0 

00  —  70 

45.0 

53.3 

KM) 

35.5 

411.4 

31.3 

33.3 

15.S 

203 

Above  TO 

41.1 

40.1 

20.7 

3-1.4 

45.0 

3041 

3841 

31.0 

49.0 

— 

All  A*™ 

37.0 

21.0 

9.7 

111 

314) 

10.9 

19.0 

7.5 

18.7 

_ 

90  —  50 

30.5 

330 

0.3 

8.0 

34.7 

87 

18.0 

5.8 

19.3 

"" 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  absolute 
mortality  at  any  age  (from  10  to  CO)  differs 
in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  among  I  he 
three  rlnssc*  of  patients — in  the  Ferer 
Hospital,  in  Marylebone  Infirmary,  and  in  the 
physician's  wards  of  the  London  Hospital, 
with  respect  to  t\\c  relative  mortality,  taking 
the  experience  of  the  Fever  Hospital  as  the 
correct  standard,  the  rale  of  increase  is 
generally  too  high  in  the  Marylebone  In- 
firmary when  it  is  too  low  in  the  London 
Hospital,  and  reversely.  Among  the  male 
patients  of  the  London  Hospital,  the  mortality 
increases  less  than  31  per  cent,  for  every 
diffeience  of  10  years  in  age:  among  the 
female  patients  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
This  disagreement  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  any  thing  but  a  difference  in  the  causes  of 
admission ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  relative  mortality  of  males  differs 
from  that  of  females  in  the  total  population. 
In  deducing  the  mortality  for  both  sexes  in 


the  London  Hospital  I  have  taken  the  mean 
of  the  numbers  for  each  sex.  The  male  are 
jo  the  female  pntirnLH  in  the  hmihn  Hospital, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  and  uuy 
other  mode  of  proceeding  would  have  led  to 
results  which  could  not  have  admitted  of 
comparison  with  the  results  from  other 
hospitals  containing  a  different  proportion 
of  males  to  females. 

(5.)— Table  exhibiting  three  series  of  theoretical 
numbers  (increasing:  34  per  cent  every  10  years), 
closely  representing  die  facts  contained  iu  the  0th, 
5th,  and  lust  columns  of  the  preceding;  table. 


Age 

Loudon  Hospital. 

Fever 

Siinp»-.\Vu>|  IMiys.  Wnls 

Hospitals. 

10  —  30 

4.8 

_ 

-     , 

30  —  30 

0.3 

19.4 

1441 

30  —  40 

8.7 

31.1 

19  5 

40  —  60 

11.7 

35.0 

303 

50  —  00 

15.7 

_ 

15.3 

00  —  70 

Sl.l 

^— 

— 
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The  near  agreement  of  the  theoretical 
number*  with  the  three  observed  series  of 
facts  is  a  strong  ground  for  presuming  the 
existence  of  a  specific  number  regulating  the 
increase  of  mortality  according  to  age,  from 
a  given  nnmber  of  cases  of  sickness.    The 
above  three  observations  alone  might  be 
deemed  insnfliciciit  to  establish  the  exact 
amount  of   increase;  but  as  the   number 
resulting  from   these   observations  agrees 
with  another  number,  independently  obtain- 
ed, which  I  have  used  in  the  construction  of 
an  extensive  series  of  "Lifk  Taiii.km,"  it 
may  justly  be  concluded  that  so  near  a 
coincidence  could  not  have  occurred,  if  I  he 
two  numbers  had  not  been  ideiiticul  and 
permanent.     All  my  theoretical  tables  of 
mortality  are  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  deaths  out  of  a  given  number  living, 
increase  at  the  rate  of  SI  per  cent,  every  ten 
years,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  f».r#  years. 
It  is  six  months  ago  that  I  met  with  the  first 
observation  which  could  serve  to  indicate 
the  effect  of  age  on  the  mortality  of  cases  of 
sickness.  Having  found  the  rate  of  iucrease 
resulting  from  this  observation  to  coincide 
with  a  specific  number,  which  I  had  nsed 
for  several  years  in  the  construction  of  mor- 
tality tables,  I  immediately  concluded,  that 
the  same  general  law  regulated,  according 
to  age,  the  number  of  deaths  out  of  given 
numbers  living,  and  out  of  given  numbers 


attacked  by  sickness.  In  Tub  Lanobt  of 
February  27th,  1816,  I  stated  it  to  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  coincidence, 
that  the  same  proportion  of  the  living  are 
yearly  attacked  by  sickness  at  every  age. 
1  f  one  hundred  living,  at  the  age  of  25,  suffer 
30  attacks  of  sickness  in  one  year,  the  same 
number  of  attacks  will  ho  stinered  by  one 
hundred  living  at  the  age  of  45.  The  simple 
proposition  now  stated  is  perfectly  novel, 
and  it  may  be  easily  proved  or  disproved  by 
any  person  having  access  to  the  books  of 
benefit  societies. 

The  experience  of  parish  infirmaries  will, 
in  some  measure,  differ  from  that  of  hospi- 
tals, because  many  cases  obtaiu  admission 
at  the  former  which  are  rejected  at  the  latter. 
Our  information  respecting  the  sickness  and 
mortality  of  tho  poorer  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don, eauuot  be  complete  without  combining 
the  observations  made  ut  hospitals  with 
those  made  at  infirmaries.  The  only  obser- 
vation on  the  ages  of  the  patients  made  at 
an  institution  of  the  latter  kind,  has  been 
mado  by  Dr.  Clcndiuuing,  at  the  Marylebone 
Infirmary.  The  observation  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  lead  to  any  very  de- 
cided conclusions ;  but,  in  the  general  dearth 
of  information  on  this  new  and  important 
subject,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  state  the 
facts  and  results  already  obtained  from  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary. 


(0.)— Table  ahowing,for  t  he  Marylebone  Infirmary,  the  totml  experience  for  the  year  1815, 
and  ike  experience  of  the  Phyeician'e  Ward*  for  Six  Months,  ending  June,  1836. 


Age. 

Physician's  and  Surgeons, 
One  year,  1S33. 

Physician's, 
Six  Moulin  to  June,  1830. 

Total  for  IB  Months. 

Admitted. 

Dead. 

Rate. 

Admitted. 

Dead. 

Rate. 

Admitted. 

Dead. 

Rate. 

0  —  10 
10  —  SO 
SO  —  30 
30  —  40 
40  —  30 
90  —  00 
00  —  70 
Above  70 

41'i 
420 
210 
103 
ISO 
ISO 
301 
Hi 

33 
10 
33 
37 
.11 
61 
4H 
34 

8.3 
3.8 
13.3 
10.* 
10.4 
28.3 
S3.!! 
IH.-l 

170 
73 
07 
8* 
73 
HO 
00 
43 

30 

7 
13 
22 
90 
33 
W 
23 

21.2 
D.3 
13.0 
20.S 
20.7 
41.2 
32.2 
31.1 

382 
001 
S13 
273 
233 
200 
2f»l 
137 

71 
23 

46 
60 
51 
SI 
77 
77 

12  2 
44 

15.3 

21.5 
21.7 
323 
2(1.3 
40.0 

All  Afpw 
20  —  30 

HJ00 
&4H) 

303 
101 

10.1 
17  Ji 

711 
234 

IH.'i 
37 

23.0 
22.4 

2011 
S23 

400 
ISO 

IH.7 
10.2 

I  have  been  now  attempting  to  show  that 
the  mortality  from  cases  of  sickness  is  sub- 
ject  to  a  simple  mathematical  law,  coinci- 
dent with  a  similar  law  regulating  mortality 
independent  of  sickness.  Tho  former  law 
being  new,  may  be  considered  as  secondary 
to  the  latter;  and  the  value  of  the  law  of 
sickness  may  be  estimated  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  law  of  mortality ;  I  may,  there- 
fore, be  excused  for  proceeding  to  ofler  a 
few  remarks  on  the  truth  of  the  general  law 
of  mortality.    My  theory  of  mortality  con- 


sists in  the  assertion,  that  the  variations  in 
the  mortality  from  birth  to  the  end  of  life 
are  regulated  by  three  constants  respectively 
presiding  over  three  well  marked  periods  of 
human  life, — before,  during,  aad  after  the 
existence  of  the  procreativc  power.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  when  the  deaths  out  of  a 
given  number  living,  are  kuowu  at  any  one 
age,  tho  mortality  at  every  age  is  also 
known.  In  all  the  ordinary  tables  of  mor- 
tality, (here  is  represented  a  rate  of  morta- 
lity for  every  year  of  age,  each  rate  having 
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may  be  blamed  for  this.    Wc  are  ready  to 
reply,  that  we  neither  attack  here  the  foun- 
dations nor  the  forms  of  creeds.     Wc  study 
the  actions  and  the  combinations  of  the  fa- 
culties, of  which  the  human  skull  contains 
the  instruments.    In  the  poets  who  hnvc 
described  what  the  souses  have  been  able 
to  reach, — in  Milton,  Tasso,  mid  Dantk, — 
this  organ  acts  with  a  powerful  energy. 
Milton  has  described  to  us  Paradise,  the 
revolt  of  certain  angels,  and  the  fall  of  the 
first  man,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
without  the  influence  of  this  faculty.  Tasso, 
the  author  of  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered," 
gave  way  to  ascetic  ideas,  which  he  drew 
from  the  same  source.     Hut  Dantk  is  re- 
markable for  the  association  of  destruction, 
armed  with  all  its  anger,  ideality,  and  mar- 
Tcllousness;  he  devoted  himself  to  painting 
Hell,  and  its  torments ;    he  refined  upon 
sufferings  and  tortures  more  than  any  Inqui- 
sitor could  have  done.    All  these  fictions 
are  rendered  with  a  terrible  power  of  ex- 
pression.   Dante  has  put  into  operation, 
contemporaneously  with  the  faculty  of  the 
marvellous,  that  of  words,  of  metre,  and  the 
other  theatrical  faculties  which  an*  directed 
by  a  lively  intellect ;  but  an  intellect  seduced 
by  mysteries  of  every  kind,  aud  especially 
by  those  of  Catholicism. 

In  religion  this  organ  is  also  fouud  in 
writings  of  another  sect.  Swrdenborg  dared 
to  describe  Paradise,  the  manner  in  which 
the  angels  and  the  archangels  were  grouped 
in  Heaven.    This  man  imagined  that  he  had 
a  relationship  with  the  spirit*  which  nre 
supposed  to  be  intermediate  between  (tod 
and  man,  and  has  given  au  account  of  all 
his  reveries  in  a  voluminous  work.     Do  not 
believe,  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  imbecile  or  foolish  to  relish  such  works. 
There  are  organisations,  perfectly  reason- 
able in  other  respects,  which  are  made  for 
this.    We  shall  not  be  forbidden,  I  hope,  to 
make  this  remark.    IJkrdigi'ier,  (who  has 
written  three  colonics  upon  goblins,)  the 
marvellous  romancers,  and  the  author  of  a 
romance  entitled  "  Hie  Monk,"  also  nhcted 
the  suggestions  of  this  organ.  "  The  Monk" 
is  a  chef-d'tenrre  of  invention  and  intellect. 
in  which,  with  a  tone  of  philosophy,  and 
with  amaxing  enthusiasm,  the  author  causes 
to  pais  before  jour  eyes  the  most  extraor- 
dinary marvels  in  demonomnnin,  abcesp'ioti, 
magic,  witchcraft,  &c,  and  his  work   is, 
consequently,  an  astonishing  association  of 
reasoning  and  logic  with  the  marvellous. 
The  author  of  this  romance  is,  in  my  opinion, 
nil  extraordinary  man  in  this  line,  nnd  he.s 
not  been  equalled.     If  you  are  not  to  be 
too  much  atl'eeted  by  details  ofttntHrrif  nnd 
magic,  read  it.     If  you  be  too  liable  to  feel 
their  influence,  rend  it  not. 

Rut  do  you  believe  that  this  faculty  is 
limited  in  its  influence  to  this  sort— I  will 
Dot  say  of  reverie — but  to  this  sort  of  exer- 
cise of  the  mind  f    No,  Gentlemen,  it  does 


not  stop  there.  In  the  sciences  themselves 
we  also  find  the  marvellous.  Many  $atant$ 
prefer  the  marvellous,  in  their  descriptions 
of  nature,  to  demonstrations  of  her  acts. 
You  have  had  lately  here,  in  the  Institute, 
a  famous  man  in  tbis  way,  Dupont  db  Ne- 
mours, who  translated  into  very  pretty 
verses  the  songs  of  the  nightingale.  lie 
produced  literature  instead  of  natural  his- 
tory. If  we  did  not  treat  upon  so  serious 
a  subject  as  that  of  our  course,  I  should 
relate  to  you  this  song,  because,  unhappily, 
or  happily,  I  have  the  metre  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind.  I  say  "  unhappily," 
because  it  is  of  no  use  to  me ;  I  should  like 
to  change  it  for  something  that  1  want* 
Besides,  this  uuthor  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  written  romances  upon  nature,  works 
which  border  upon  the  marvellous,  which 
arc  extremely  seductive,  and  which  succeed 
prodigiously  with  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  one  must  hang  oneself.  Al- 
though a  medical  man,  I  own  that  medical 
men  arc  not  exempt  from  the  love  of  marvel- 
lous things ;  they  personify  natural  diseases, 
the  vital  strength ;  they  make  occult  powers ; 
they  multiply  the  natural  powers,  nnd  they 
play  upon  them  as  things  quite  marvellous. 
The  magnetisers,  the  homocopathists,  may  bo 
cited,  because  a  prominence  of  this  organ 
has  been  remarked  in  them.  What  a  mis- 
fortune that  a  man  should  have  physical 
signs  to  make  known  aptitudes  : — 

Et  ne  tlcvrait-on  pas  a  ties  signes  certains 
Ueconnaltre  le  cccur  des  pcrfides  huinains?* 

And  may  not  these   fine  Hues  Ins    realised 
in  the  application?    Let  us  not,  however, 
condemn  too  exclusively   two   intellectual 
exercises  which  wo  luivc  named.    There  are 
some  facts  which  serve  as  foundations  for 
magnetism  and  homoeopathy, but  those  facts 
are   exaggerated    by    the    sectarians   who 
detect  and  adopt  them.     Therefore  I  beg 
those  gentlemen  who  may  be  homoeopath ists, 
if  I  have  the  honour  to  rank  any  amongst 
my  midicmc,  not  to  take  oflenre  at  what  I 
su> .     I  have  myself  essayed  hoiuceopnthy, 
and  I  do  not  refuse  to  give  my  atlention  to 
any  facts  which  may  be  offered  respecting 
either  that  or  magnetism,  but  I  cannot  prevent 
phrenologists  from  bavin* observed  the  pro- 
minent development  of  the  organ  of  niarvcl- 
lousness  in  the  determined  and  exclusive 
homoeopath ists,  and  the  equally  determined 
magnetisers.     I  am  here  onl\  as  the  historian 
of  farts.     In  one  word  (for  1  must  sum  up 
these  observations),  I  would  add,  that  in  all 
those  men  who,  *  educed  by  the  pleasures  of 
illusion,  prefer  remaining  under  and  enjoy- 
ing deceptions,  to  verifying  by  observation 
vvhetbf  r  their  belief  is  just  and  well-founded, 
and  who  divert  their  uttention  from  the  de- 
monstrations of  truth,— in  all  such  persons 


•  And  may  w»  not,  by  certain  sign*. 
Head  the  heart  of  pcrndiona  mankind  t 
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OBJECTIONS     TO     THE    THEORY 

OP  THE 
ABSORPTION  OF  VENEREAL  POISON. 

To  the  Edit*  «/Tiik  Lancet. 
Sir: — As  the  subjoined  remarks  c»ii  the 
nature  ami  action  of  v  cm*  mi  I  poison  will 
further  illuitrate  the  opinions  already 
advanced  by  me  in  Thf.  Lancet,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  their  insertion  in  your  pages, 
and  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Pkancis  Eaoi.k. 
Poultry,  August  24th,  IBM. 

Does  the  Tenereal  poison  produce  its 
effects  upon  the  body  by  irritation,  or  by 
absorption  f 

The  absorbent  system,  consisting  of  glands 
and  vessels,  being  freely  distributed  over 
the  whole  body,  must  have  some  very 
important  function  to  perform,  though  what 
that  function  it,  it  seems,  at  present  bitt  im- 
perfectly known.  The  lacteals,  it  is  be- 
lieved, absorb  the  chyle ;  the  lymphatics, 
probably  a  fluid  eliminated  from  the  blood  ; 
these  two  sources  constituting  the  support  of 
vitality.  Now,  it  has  been  assumed,  that 
because  the  absorbent  system  conveys  a  fluid 
for  the  irritation  of  the  body,  in  cases  of 
d inline  from  poisoned  wounds,  lite  venereal 
poison,  &c,  it  also  conveys  the  poisoned 
matter  into  the  blood,  and  thus  becomes  the 
medium  of  contaminating  the  whole  frame. 
As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  alleged,  that  these 
poisons  excite  inflammation  in  the  vessels 
and  glands  through  which  they  pass,  and, 
also,  that  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symp- 
toms is  decidedly  a  further  proof  of  the 
entrance  of  the  poison  into  (he  body. 

In  the  first  place:  Is  inflammation  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  &c,  u  proof  of  absorp- 
tion? I  should  say, quite  the  contrary ;  for  if 
we  examine  the  construction  of  those  vessels, 
we  shall  find  that  inflammation,  inasmuch  as 
it  diminishes  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  must 
also  retard,  if  not  entirely  prevent ,  the 
passage  of  the  fluid  contained  within  them. 
The  existence  of  inflammation,  then,  in  the 
very  circumstance  which  would  lead  me  to 
doubt  the  occurrence  of  any  absorption 
whatever.  Does  not  the  same  thing  take 
place  commonly  in  gonorrhoea,  and  why 
have  we  not  secondary  Bymptoms .'  Does  not 
almost  any  irritant  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood give  rise  to  the  fame  effect  I  Do 
these  poisons  travel  along  the  ahsorhent 
vessels,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  \cm  cava 
superior,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  arlcri  .1 
circulation,  and  only  ailed  the  most  distant 

farts,  the  salivary  glands,  throat,  and  skin  ? 
s  the  poison  in  the  absorbent  system  uud  yet 
a  suppurating  bubo  not  u  chancre?  Is  it  in 
the  blood,  and  a  puncture  does  not  become  a 
chancre,  either?  Is  it  taken  into  the  stomach, 
clearly  the  most  direct  and  common  medium 


for  absorption,  with  perfect  impunity  f  Has 
it,  thea,  no  local  habitation,  no  tangible 
locality  ?  If  it  be  a  specific  disease,  and  is 
absorbed,  why  docs  not  the  system  derive 
some  security  against  a  future  contagion? 
Why  is  it  not  infectious,  and  eomiuunfcublo 
by  inhalation,  like  the  small-pox,  Kr./  Why 
huvu  we  not,  more  commonly,  instance*  of 
direct  absorption,  without  gonorrhoea  or 
chancre  ?  On  the  contrary,  arc  not  suck 
cases  extremely  rare,  or,  rather,  do  then  erer 
occur  t 

In  the  otcond  place :  Is  the  recurrence  of 
secondary  syniptor**  a  proof  of  absorption  ? 
Is  there  any  absorption  in  phthisis,  in 
tetanus,  in  punctures  with  a  clean  instru- 
ment, in  hectic  fever,  in  lumbar  abscess? 
Do  acrid  and  narcotic  poisons  act  by  absorp- 
tion f  (Sec  Dr.  Hake's  K*say  in  Tiik  Lancet 
for  April,  183.1;  nlso  Dr.  Addison's  Kssay 
on  the  same  subject.)  Are  secondary 
symptoms  uniform,  or  do  they  ever  take 
place  to  any  extent  of  severity  without  a 
previous  breach  of  surface  ?  Do  they  not 
also  occur  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  intensity 
of  the  irritatiou  of  the  ulcer,  its  hardened 
base  and  thickened  edges?  Do  not  par- 
ticular substances,  by  irritating  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
give  rise  to  corresponding  eruptions;  the 
copnilm,  the  copaiheal  eruption,  shell -lish, 
urticaria,  kr.t  Is  there  any  tibsorptiou  iu 
leucorrhea  f  Y  et,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show, 
if  a  due  regard  be  not  paid  to  cleanliness, 
&c,  it  frequently  becomes  a  cause  of  se- 
condary symptoms?  Whence  arose  the 
constitutional  effects  resulting  from  the 
transplantation  of  teeth,  so  accurately  and 
admirably  described  by  Mr.  Hunter? 

Lastly:  To  what  are  we  to  refer  all  these 
eflccls,  if  not  to  irritatiou? 

Are  nil  the  effects  of  the  venereal  poison 
referable  to  venereal  irritation?  A  man 
contracts  a  chancre  which,  in  a  few  weeks, 
is  followed  by  copper-coloured  eruption, 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils  ;  nay,  we  will  even 
concede,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
third  onler  of  parts  becomes  diseased,  the 
periosteum  and  bones. 

Now,  where  is  the  proof  of  absorption? 
It  is  presumed  that  the  matter  mixes  with 
the  blo'xl,  and  after  travelling  quietly  all 
over  the  body  for  some  weeks,  becomes  at 
last  deposited  wherever  you  have  a  copper- 
coloured  spot?  And  yet  nine-tenths  of  se- 
condary symptoms  are  not  contagious  ?  Is 
the  secretion  of  an  ulcerated  venereal  tonsil 
contagious?  The  pharynx  nud  surrounding 
parts  should  Income  diseased,  and  (he  matter 
secreted,  partly  pawing  into  the  stomach, 
should  also  produce  a  corresponding  e  fleet 
upon  that  viscus,  or  constitutional  contami- 
nation. Hut  this  is  not  all.  For  some  weeks, 
nay,  perhaps  months,  hence,  the  periosteum 
becomes  inflamed.  Has  the  poison  been  all 
this  time  arriving  at  the  periosteum,  nud 
having  travelled  from  the  skin  to  the  blood, 
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thence  to  the  skin  again,  first  from  a  super- 
ficial to  a  deep  part,  then  to  a  superficial 
part  again,  and  now  returning  from  the  skin 
nnd  throat  to  attack  the  bones  and  their 
covering  ?  Arc  all  these  effects,  too,  a  con- 
sequence of  matter  secreted  from  a  sore, 
|)erhaps  not  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ? 

"  Oh,  but,"  it  may  be  said, "  tho  sore  was 
three  weeks  in  healing,  during  all  which 
period  absorption  was  going  on."  Then,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  why  not  extir- 
pate it?  For,  according  to  general  belief, 
absorption  does  not  take  place  while  the 
ruticle  remains  entire,  so  that  if  a  patient 
presents  himself  while  it  is  still  a  pustule, 
it  would  bo  possible,  by  excising  the  part, 
to  produce  merely  a  simple  wound,  thereby 
freeing  the  patient  at  once  from  the  fear  of 
contamination  and  the  danger  of  a  long  con- 
linued  course  of  mercury.  Hut  is  this  pos- 
sible? Mr.  Hunter,  ( who,  it  appears  had 
sometimes  adopted  this  plan),  does  not 
recommend  it;  it  is,  therefore,  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  it  failed,  for  he  admits  that 
"  pcrhnps  not  a  groat  deal  is  to  be  gained  by 
extirpation ;"  whereas  a  great  deal  would  be 
gained,  if  absorption,  instead  of  going  on  for 
three  weeks,  was  cut  short  tit  the  expiration 
of  a*  many  dano. 

But  it  has  been  advanced  by  Magcndie, 
that  absorption  is  not  a  function  of  the 
lymphatics,  but  an  imbibing  power  of  the 
par  jetes  of  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins, 
so  that  betwixt  the  vitalists,  with  1  lie  hat, 
the  physical ists,  with  Magendie,  and  the 
Htinterian  doctrine,  we  are  left  to  observe 
for  ourselves  ;  and  then  it  is  extmnely 
probable  that  a  rigid  examination  of  the 
phenomena  would  develop  facts  upon  which 
a  new  theory  might  bo  raised,  subversive  of 
them  all.  If,  then,  common  irritants  lie 
capable  of  exciting  the  body,  or  parts  of  the 
body,  to  action,  either  without,  or  more 
commonly  with,  a  breach  of  surface,  such  as 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  &c,  external  punc- 
tures, wounds,  fcc,  what  shall  we  expect 
from  an  irritant,  the  intensity  of  which  is  so 
great  that  it  is  capable,  by  its  acrid  pro- 
pensities, of  irritating,  to  suppuration  and 
ulceration,  a  sound,  unbrokpn  surface,  pos- 
sessing, in  this  respect,  a  higher  degree  of 
acrimony  than  pertains  to  the  poison  of 
hydrophobia,  which  is  incapable,  from  its 
own  action,  of  effecting  a  breach  of  surface? 
For,  if  the  experiments  of  Magendie  on  this 
point  be  conclusive,  no  injur  ions  effects 
ran  ensue  from  receiving  the  saliva  of  a 
hydrophobic  animal  upon  any  part  of  the 
body,  provided  the  cuticle  he  entire. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  enquire  whether 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  affords  any 
facts  favourable  to  the  opinion  of  absorp- 
tion. 

"An  individual  presents  himself  wltli 
chancre.  Mercury  is  prescribed,  and  the 
patient  is  cured/'    Mr.  Hunter's  reasoning 
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Is  so  pertinent  on  this  point  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  avail  myself  of  it : — 

"  Mercury  can  have  but  two  modes  of 
action,  one  on  the  poison,  the  other  on  the 
constitution;  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to 
act  both  ways.  If  mercury  acted  upon  the 
poison  only,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  in 
two  ways,  cither  by  destroying  its  qualities 
by  decomposing  it,  or  by  attracting  it  and 
carrying  it  out  of  the  constitution.  If  the 
first  were  tho  mode  of  action  of  mercury, 
then  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that 
quantity  alone  would  be  the  thing  to  be 
depended  upon;  if  the  second,  that  the 
quantity  of  evacuation  would  be  the  principal 
circumstance. 

"  Hut  if  it  act  upon  the  principle  of  de- 
stroying the  diseased  action  of  living  parts, 
counteracting  the  venereal  irritation  by  pro- 
dating  another  of  a  different  kind,  then  neither 
quantity  alone  nor  evacuation  will  avail 
much ;  but  it  will  be  quantity  joined  with 
sensible  effects  that  will  produce  the  quickest 
cure,  which,  from  experience,  we  find  to  be 
the  case."  • 

What  medicine,  beyond  every  other,  pro- 
motes absorption  ?    Mercury. 

What,  according  to  the  general  doctrine, 
is  most  to  be  feared  in  syphilis?  Absorp- 
tion. 

What  medicine  is  considered  to  be  a  spe- 
cific for  syphilis?    Mercury. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  irrational  than 
the  doctrine  of  absorption  t 

But  if  the  venereal  poison,  in  affecting 
the  body,  act  simply  by  its  highly  irritating 
property, — if  irritation,  and  not  absorption, 
l>c  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  resulting 
from  syphilitic  infection,  then  the  ofliciency 
of  mercury  admits  of  easy  explanation,  for 
by  its  administration  we  excite  another  and 
a  greater  irritation^ — an  irritation  which  is 
antagonist  to  the  venereal  irritation,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  which  the  latter 
morbid  action  in  general  subsides.  Hence 
it  is  also  extremely  important  to  watch  over 
this  new  dheajw, — this  mercurial  irritation,— 
lest,  in  avoiding  Ne.ytla,  we  fall  upon  <!ha- 
rybdis.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  patient, 
so  far  from  being  well,  has  merely  had  one 
action  substituted  for  the  cure  of  another, 
which  action,  in  peculiar  habits  of  body, 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  the  cause  of  other  and 
more  formidable  consequences,  "  acting,  as 
it  were,  as  a  poison,"  giving  rise,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  mercurial  diseases,  such  as  mercu- 
rial aptha,  mercurial  rheumatism,  eruptions, 
fcc. ;  on  the  other,  exciting  into  action  any 
latent  predisposition  to  disease  in  other 
parts  of  thebody,siich  as  scrophula,  phthisis, 
caries  of  bone,  etc.  This  view  of  the  action 
of  the  venereal  poison  will  also  materially 
assist  us  in  tracing  out— ftrtt .  the  forms  of 
the  law  which  pertains  to  the  phenomena 

I1  of  the  poison  itself;  and,  secondly,  the  forms 
of  the  law  which  different  constitutions  ob- 
serve when  under  the  influence  of  its  Irritat- 
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ing  action;  fur  although  we  see  au  appa- 
rently chaotic  confusion  of  different  erup- 
tions, yet,  doubtless,  they  observe  a  law; 
it  is  ourselves  who  see  through  the  glass 
darkly,  and  not  Nature  that  is  in  confusion. 
"  Nothing,"  says  the  immortal  llaron, 
"  really  exists  but  individual  bodies,  having 
certain  individual  actions  according  to  a 
law,  and  the  business  of  philosophy,  the 
object  of  every  experiment,  aud  the  only 
rational  foundation  of  any  theory,  U  the  dis- 
cover* and  tracing  enf  if  that  law." 

I  shall  here  anticipate  an  objection  which 
may  be  urged  against  the  above  opinions, 
which  is  this: — I?  irritation  be  the  cause  of 
secondary  symptoms,  surely  they  ought 
more  frequently  to  follow  gonorrhoea;  for 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion, 
from  my  own  observation  upon  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases,  that  a  true  gonorrhoea! 
eruption  upon  the  skiu  is  comparatively 
rare.  And  why?  Because  true  venereal 
irritation,  no  more  than  hydrophobic  irri- 
tation, will  take  place  to  any  extect  without 
a  breach  of  surface.  In  4he  one,  namely, 
gonorrhoea,  you  have  merely  an  altered 
action ;  In  the  other,  an  entirely  new  action, 
and  therefore  an  en  tin*  I  y  new  impression. 
As  to  milium iitalioii  of  the  fuutits  iii  ulero, 
by  the  husband  who  lias  had  n  gonorrhoea 
or  chancre  some  twenty  years  previously,  I 
very  much  suspect  that  this  opinion  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  rigid  examination,  but,  in 
company  with  that  of  the  mysterious  origin 
of  the  venereal  poison,  will  be  found  worthy 
of  being  consigned  to  the  "  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets,"  unless  some  friendly  hand  will 
rescue  them. 

Not  entirely  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject, I  inny  allude  hero  to  the  fact,  that  the 
state  of  the  milk,  whether  healthy  or  un- 
healthy, produces  a  corresponding  influence 
over  the  infant ;  aud  this  fact  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  and  acted  upon  in  practice, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice  here,  were  it 
not  that  I  believe  it  frequently  occasions  in 
the  infant  a  train  of  symptoms  which  have 
been  viewed  as  indicative  of  syphilitic  con- 
tamination, such  as  apthas  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  excoriations  about 
the  arms,  scrotum,  &c,  when  the  cause  for 
them  is  to  be  found  in  an  unwholesome  se- 
cretion of  the  lacteal  apparatus.  In  order 
that  this  important  function  (vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  child  J  ihould  be  well  performed, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  blood  whence  it  is 
derived  should  be  in  a  sound  and  normal 
state,  and  also  that  the  mind  should  be 
cheerful  and  calm.  That  the  mind  exercises 
a  powerful  iufluence  on  the  milk,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  tbut  if  women  receive  a  sudden 
shock  from  fear  or  grief,  the  infant  at  the 
breast  is  almost  certain  to  suffer  in  some 
degree,  generally  from  diarrhoea.  In  the 
case  of  adults,  too,  I  have  known  an  aptlious 
.  state  of  the  mouth,  generally  arising  from 
.  chylopcstic  derangement,  frequently  treated 


as  the  remnant  of  syphilitic  infection-— as  a 
venereal  taint.  A  case  of  this  kind  came 
under  my  observation  a  short  time  since,  in 
which  this  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  had  existed  for  more  than  nine 
years,  sometimes  apparently  well,  but  again 
returning  at  interval*.  It  is  a  little  remark- 
abb*,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  metastasis  of 
this  affection  to  the  scrotum,  and  that  when- 
ever the  scrotum  is  attacked  the  mouth  get* 
well,  and  the  contrary.  The  patient,  upon 
whose  word  I  can  rely,  never  had  the  slight- 
est venereal  affection,  either  gonorrhoea  or 
excoriation.  Doubtless  it  is  extremely  diffi 
cult  to  draw  a  specific  line  between  the  effect*, 
of  veoereal  irritation,  and  irritations  arising 
from  other  causes,  and  the  more  especially 
when  we  consider,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  that  many  eruptions  consequent  upon 
the  action  of  the  venereal  poison,  arise, — 
not  from  its  peculiar  properties  as  leuereal 
poison,  hmt/rom  U$  highly  irritating  propcrtiet 
at  an  irritant,  upon  a  constitution  which  is 
sssrt  or  U$t  susceptible  to  Buck  impressions. 

In  my  next  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish 
more  strongly  the  opinion,  that  leucorrhoea, 
under  particular  circumstances,  in  a  modest 
female,  nay,  perhaps  even  in  a  maiden  lady, 
does  girt  rite  to  secondary  symptoms. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PAPER  OF  SIR 
JAMKS  MURRAY. 


Ts  the  Editor  of  Tnr.  Lancet. 

Sir  : — Knowing  that  the  pages  of  your 
admirable  journal  are  always  open  to  the 
discussion  of  medical  subjects,  I  venture  to 
address  a  few  remarks  to  you  on  a  paper 
read  by  Sir  James  Murray  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians,  "  On 
certain  Collections  in  the  Alimentary  Canal ;" 
which  was  published  in  your  number  of  the 
week  before  last. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  observe,  that 
Dr.  Murray's  statement  concerning  the  re- 
lative sise  of  the  great  and  small  iutestines, 
is  certainly  incorrect.  He  says  "The  colon 
is  not  more  than  one-fifth  the  length  of  the 
small  iutestines,  but  it  is  generally  fioe  times 
its  diameter."  From  the  admeasurement  of 
several  portions  of  large  and  small  intes- 
tines before  me,  and  from  previous  observa- 
tion, I  should  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  diameter  of  the  small  intestine  was  from 
one  and  a  half  inches  to  two  and  a  half,  and 
that  the  diameter  of  the  large  intestine  was 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches,  per- 
haps in  some  cases  four.  This,  certainly,  is 
not  much  like  five  times  the  diameter.  If 
the  doctor,  amid  his  numerous  opportunities, 
will  trouble  himself  to  measure  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  intestines,  I  am  satisfied 
that  ,he  will  find  what  I  say  to  be  correct. 
The  statement  to  which  I  would  next  call 
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your  attention  is,  that  "  the  blind  tube  (the 
appendix  vermiformis,)  is  sometimes  im- 
pacted with  undigested  matter."  Now,  Sir, 
the  Appendix  vermiform  is,  is,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  very  small,  so  small  indeed, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  even  a  small- 
steed  catheter  into  it,  and  fur  the  further 
prevention  of  the  entrance  of  fecent  matter 
into  it,  there  are  found  at  its  large  extremity, 
two  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  one  supe- 
rior, on  the  same  side,  and  distant  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  other.  When 
the  intestine  is  inflated,  these  folds  or  valves 
do  not  quite  block  up  the  entrance  to  the 
appendix,  but  in  its  flaccid  condition  it  is 
difficult  to  impel  even  fluid  into  it.  How, 
then,  could  undigested  matter  (of  course 
hard)  obtain  an  entrance,  nnd  become  im- 
parted therein  I 

There  is  one  more  renin  rk  to  which  1 
would  allude.  The  Doctor  suys,  "  1  hu\e 
noticed  the  fact,  that  large  accumulations  in 
the  caput  cocci  occasion  piles ;  and  that  this 
effect  seems  to  be  produced  in  two  ways, 
first,  by  retarding  the  return  of  blood  through 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  and  secondly,  &c, 
&c."  On  this  his  first  point,  I  mu*t  differ 
entirely  with  him.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
(in  overloaded  core  inn  can  in  nny  way  so 
press  upon  the  (Hemorrhoidal  veins  as  to 
retard  the  free  passage  of  blood  through 
them.  Considering  the  anatomy  of  the  part, 
from  the  position  of  the  coecuni,  it  cannot 
have  any  influence  upon  them ;  for  we  know 
that  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  unite  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  rectum,  to  form  one 
large  vein,  which,  passing  upwards,  and 
inclining  to  the  leftof  the  mesial  line,  unites 
with  the  inferior  mesenteric,  forming  the 
vena  porta. 

It  may  be  objected  that  some  of  the 
middle  hemorrhoidal  veins  do  not  enter  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  but  the  internal  iliac. 
This  is  the  case,  but  even  then  they  are 
situated  much  more  mesial  I  y  than  the 
ccecum,  even  in  its  most  loaded  state. 

Is  it  not  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  hardened  firces,  accumulating  in 
the  folds  of  the  rectum,  (the  general  place 
of  such  accumulations,)  occasion  piles  by 
very  evidently  retarding  the  free  passage  of 
blood  through  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  I  I 
am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  con- 
stant reader,  H. 

August  10, 1836. 

From  a  Cormf.sponhknt.— The  celebrated 
naturalist,  Geoffrey  St.  Hitnirc,  professor  of 
Comparative  Anntomy  In  the  University  of 
Paris,  will  shortly  visit  London,  in  order  to 
obtain  further  information  respect ing  the  ge- 
nus orang  on/nag-,  which  is  the  object  of  his 
present  philosophical  meditations.  The  pro- 
fessor's health  will  not  permit  him  to  assist 
as  he  could  wish  at  the  meetings  of  the 
learned  British  Society,  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 
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London,  Saturday,  September  3,  1836. 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 
Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  clerks  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, on  the  appointment  of  Registrars 
under  the  new.  Registration  Act,  we  find 
the  following  paragraphs,  which  relate 
specially  to  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession : — 

"It  appears  by  the  shcdule  (B)  appended 
to  the  aforesaid  Act,  that  the  Legislature  has 
declared  that  in  the  registration  of  deaths, 
the  cause  of  death  shall  be  recorded:  it  is 
evidently  important  that  this  record  should 
be  made  with  care  and  exactness;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Commisoners  consider  that 
the  public  would  derive  advantage  from  the 
duties  of  the  oflice  of  registrar  being  per- 
formed by  a  medical  officer  of  the  ant**,  when 
those  duties  are  not  inconsistent  with  his 
engagements,  *m\  \ie  1Nnv  bc  disposed  to 
perform  them. 

"  These  officers  will  be  the  better  qualified 
to  perforin  these  duties,  amongst  other  rea- 
sons, from  having  been  accustomed,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners, 
to  keep  a  register  of  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality amongst  the  classes  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief,  in  which  register  it  has 
been  prescribed  that  the  known  or  supposed 
cause  of  the  disease  and  death  shall  be  re- 
corded. 

"  Where  the  medical  officers  may  decline 
accepting  the  effice  of  registrar,  it  appears  to 
the  Commissioners  that  the  class  of  officers 
next  best  qualified  to  perform  the  business 
of  registration  are  the  collectors  of  the  poor- 
rates  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
•        ••••• 

"  Where  nny  mtd'wal  officer*  are  willing  lo 
accept  the  office  of  registrar,  and  an  ap- 
pointment is  made  from  the  officers  of  another 
doss,  the  Commissioners  request  that  the 
reasons  for  the  preference  may  be  stated  to 
them,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  adequacy,  as 
grounds  for  the  approval  of  the  appointment. 
So  also  where  the  paid  collector  of  the  rates 
of  the  union  is  willing  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment (the  medical  officers  being  unwilling), 
but  a  preference  is  given  to  nn  officer  of 
anothcrclnss,  it  is  requested  that  the  grounds 
of  the  preference  should  be  fully  stated." 

On  these  passages  there  appeared  in  the 

Chronicle  of  the  31st  ult.  (Mr.  Chad  wick's 

letter  having  been  published  in  the  paper  of 

of  the  same  date),  the  following  leading 

article: — 

31)2 
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"We  refer  to  an  Instructional  letter  from 
the  Poor  Lew  Commissioners  to  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  local  registrars. 

"The  document  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  public  and  to  the  medicoi 
profession.  The  Medical  Trade*9  Union* 
throughout  tho  country  are  ud  verso  to  the 
New  1'oor  Law  Measure, and  violeut  in  their 
hostility  to  the  Commissioners,  whose  duty 
it  i«  to  prevent  the  labouring  classes  from 
being  pauperised,  and  the  funds  of  the  rate- 
payers being  wasted.  The  Jl ramest  of  the 
Commissioners  in  allowing  this  description 
of  relief  to  be  given  only  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency to  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  actual 
destitution,  has  been  the  great  protection  of 
$uk  clubs  and  all  the  institutions  for  volun- 
tary insurance*  The  Commissioners  have 
also  been  ttwnled  for  leaving  the  medical  men 
to  settle  their  own  terms  of  service  under 
competition,  This  ia  not  a  question  upon 
which  we  pan  now  enter  at  length.  The 
Commissioners  have  pointed  out  the  medical 
men  engaged  in  the  new  unions  as  the  most 
fitting  persona  to  perform  the  duties  of  local 
registrars,  whenever  they  were  willing  to 
perform  them.  The  qualifications  of  the 
medical  men.  from  their  comparative  su- 
periority of  education  to  the  other  officers,  is 
obvious,     The  immediate  ground   of  the 

tirofcruiico  is  suited  to  hu  the  iiii)»oruiuco  of 
laving  the  *  cause  of  death '  duly  recorded ; 
for  by  the  Act  it  is  now  for  the  first  time 
provided  that  the  cause  of  death  of  every 
individual  in  the  community  shall  be  re- 
corded. 

"  The  new  registration,  as  a  depot  of  what 
is  termed  *  pre-appointed  evidence,'  must  be 
of  great  value  in  the  way  of  protection 
agaiust  fraud  and  liligutiou.  Hut  n  good 
system  of  registration  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, as  furnishing  data  for  the  forma- 
tion of  tables  of  insurance  against  the  cosuul- 
tie*  of  mortality  more  correct  than  those  upon 
which  vast  masses  of  property  depend.  The 
record  of  the  cause  of  mortality  will  also  be 
of  much  utility  as  a  matter  of  police ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  its  import- 
ance, as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  causes 
of  the  prevnleuce  of  vurmu*  discuses,  unci 
supplying  data  for  the  udvunoemeut  of  me- 
dical science,  and  the  establishment  of  sana- 
tary  regulations  on  sound  principles.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  well-informed  men  of 
science  that  it  is  ouly  by  the  most  extended 
collections  of  facts  (obtainable  by  such 
means)  in  which  the  disturbing  causes  are 
merged  in  the  more  general  results,  that  the 
principles  of  medical  science  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  the  certainty  requisite  for  being 
safely  acted  on.  The  usual  medical  induc- 
tions being  from  observation  of  individual 
cases,  small  classes  of  cases,  and  the  number 
of  cases  which  come  within  the  range  of  the 
most  eminent  practitioners —complicated, 
too,  as  most  cases  are,  with  individual  pe- 


culiarities or  idiosyncracies  afford  at  best 
but  doubtful  results  or  indications,  Aa  the 
cause  of  death  must  now  be  registered,  toge- 
ther with  the  occupation  and  residence,  we 
shall  now,  for  the  first  time,  have  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  diseases  incident  to  par- 
ticular occupations  ;  the  mortality  also  which 
lurks  iu  particular  localities ;  and  Ihe  light 
thus  obtained  will  serve  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  human  suffering,  and  chock  the 
ravages  of  some  of  the  plagues  which  most 
afflict  mankind. 

"  It  appears  from  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' answers,  that  they  will  endeavour  U. 
transfer  to  the  representative*  of  the  rate 
payers  at  the  newly-appointed  Boards  of 
Guardians,  the  patronage  of  the  appointment 
of  local  registrars." 

More  of  nonsense,  of  impudence,  of  kna- 
very, was  never  before  embraced  within  so 
brief  a  space.  Observe  the  last  paragraph 
of  this  article.  Credit  is  given  «  to  the 
"  Commissioners  for  transferring  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  rate-payers  called 
"  'Guardians,'  the  patronage  of  appointing 
"  the  local  registrars/'  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  the  power  is  conferred  on  the  Hoards 
of  Guard  inns  Ay  the  Act  tf*r(f,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  can  neither  annul  nor  nkridge 
it  m  <roy  ene  retpeett  Further;  it  is  pre- 
tended that  "  the  Commissioners  have 
"  pointed  out  the  medicoi  men  engaged  in 
"  Ihe  new  Unions,  as  the  most  fit  persons  to 
"  perform  the  duties  of  Local  IIboistrar* 
"whenever  they  are  willing  to  perform 
"  them."  Tills  is  the  commentary  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  on  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  but  we 
hesitate  not  to  allege  that  the  commentary 
and  the  Utter  were  both  written  in  the  came 
office.  From  the  passage  just  quoted,  the* 
reader  would  of  course  infer,  that  the  Com- 
missioners, In  their  kindness  and  generosity 
towards  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
had  "  pointed  them  out"  to  the  Guardians, 
as  the  most  ell  gible  persons  to  be  Registrars. 
How  exceedingly  condescending  I  But  with 
respect  to  the  office  of  Siji'krintkndant 
Registrar,  the  only  one  which  will  possess 
any  official  value,  the  Act  places  the  ac« 
ceptanoe  of  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  Clerk 
to  the  Guardian*  in  every  Union,— an  officer 
who  is  appointed  and  paid  under  regulations 
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framed  by  the  Commissioners  themselves. 
The  Commissioners  may  endeavour, by  filthy 
sops  of  the  description  above  given,  to  soften 
down  the  indignation  of  the  profession,  aud 
avert  the  inconvenience  of  a  Parliamentary 
Enquiry  into  the  results  of  the  Penny-Club 
system,  and  their  Farthing-Union  Contracts ; 
but  they  delude  themselves.  If  medical 
practitioners  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  new 
\ct,  it  is  hot  because  they  may  become  the 
subordinate  Registrars)  but  because  the 
statistics  of  medicine  will  be  improved  by 
I  lie  invariable  insertion  in  tho  register*  of 
die  "  cause  of  death,"  a  provision  which 
Mr.  Warley  endeavoured  to  introduce  Into 
the  BUI  when  it  was  first  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  together  with  a  clause  relative 
lit  the  "duration  of  the  disease"  of  the 
i  leccascd  party.  But  he  did  not  then  succeed 
in  his  object*  The  important  words  "  Cause 
of  death "  were  introduced  when  the  Bill 
was  before  the  Lords,  and  they  involve  an 
exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  the  statute. 


The  proceedings  connected  with,  and  the 
result  of,  the  recent  election  in  "  University 
College,"  have  created  throughout  the  pro- 
fession a  feeling  of  disgust,  which  appears 
lo  increase  in  intensity  in  proportion  as  the 
subject  is  discussed  and  examined.  It  has 
acted  like  a  blast  upon  the  hopes  of  those 
advocates  of  national  improvement  who  do* 
precate  the  intrusion  of  selfish  and  sinister 
influences,  where  gonitis  should  lie  allowed 
In  sitntid  enrrclso  her  functions  undisturbed 
m|niii  her  simple  but  noble  throne.  A  con- 
linuancc  in  the  line  of  policy  which  has 
i  ecently  been  pursued  by  a  majority  of  the 
medical  faculty,  the  committee  of  the  senate, 
and  the  council  of  the  college,  would  ne- 
ressarily  prove  ruinous  to  the  institution, — 
ruinous,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  tho  college,  and  all  the  high  attri- 
butes of  learning,  but  ruinous  also  with 
reference  to  another,  a  nearer,  and,  we  fear, 
a  dearer  object,  tn  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  parties  tn  the  majorities  of  the  three 
bodies  which  we  have  described,  namely  * 


that  of  pecuniary  gain.    Had  "  University 
College"  started  into  notice  without  pos- 
sessing other  than  the  ordinary  claims  to 
public  support,— had  Ha  promoters  sounded 
no  unusual  pretensions,  claimed  no  undue 
share  of  public  confidence  on  the  ground  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  professors  were  to  be 
elected— casting   aside,  in  the  choice,  all 
things,  except  merit,  as  mere  dust  in  Ihe 
balance — then  might  the  recent  election  have 
been  treated  merely  as  an  objectionable  part 
of  an  ancient  system  of  monopoly,  In  which 
the  principle  of  good  government  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  maintenance  of  an  odious  abuse. 
But  in  tho  instance  before  us,  we  have 
hypocrisy,  treachery,  envy,  and  fraud,  su- 
peradded to  the  one  ancient  evil,  love  ofpetf. 
Not  only  is  monopoly  rendered    rampant 
once  more,  but  the  very  triumph  of  the 
monopolists  serves  as  an  announcement  that 
the  community,  the  profession,  and  the  stit. 
dents  of  the  institution,  have  been  betrayed. 
Who  is  Doctor   SharpeY*   Where    is   ho 
known  as  a  discoverer — as  a  physiologist  ? 
Who  is  Professor  Grant?   Where  is  that 
distinguished  man  ho*  known  as  a  discoverer 
and  a  physiologist?   Vet  Doctor  Sharpey 
carries  with  him  to  the  council,  a  reconr 
mcndation,on  his  behalf,  of  a  majority  of  the 
medical  faculty,  and  of  a  majority  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  senate ;  and  these,— or  folly,  or 
cupidity,  or  both,— obtain  from  the  council 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  that  body,  in 
favour  of  the  unknown  Man  of  the  north  ! 
Further;  the  chair  of  physiology  thus  dis- 
used of  to  the  stranger,  Mr.  Grainmkr,  of 
the  Wcbli-streH  school,  Incomes  a  candidate 
for  the  chair  of  anatomy,  Mr.  It.  Quain  con- 
senting to  hold  his  present  appointment,  or 
share  equally  the  duties  of  that  ollice.    The 
claims  of  Mr.  Grainoer  are  warmly  sup- 
ported in  the  medical  faculty,  by  three  dis- 
tinguished men,  Professor  Grant,  Mr.  Li»- 
ton,  and  Dr.  Ritchie.    In  the  council,  tho 
pretensions  of    the   same   gentleman   are 
warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Warburton,  and 
Mr.  Leader,  M.  P.  for  Brldgewater.  Again 
the  unknown  op  the  north  is  successful 
■and  Mr.  Grainger,  the  number  of  whose 
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students  in  anatomy  is  second  in  this  metro* 
polls  only  to  that  of  u  University  College," 
and  whose  established  popularity  among 
his  students  is  undeniable,  is  forced  to  stand 
aside  for  the  advancement  of  his  reputation- 
less  competitor.  Oh,  what  a  proceeding  is 
here!  And  this  is  jour  "  liberal  "  institu- 
tion, in  which  every  other  circumstance  than 
merit,  in  the  election  of  the  Professors,  was 
"to  weigh  but  of  dust  in  the  b*Umce.fu 

A  scene  such  as  this  cannot  be  presented 
to  the  view  of  the  profession  and  the  public 
without  bringing  down  upon  the  Professors 
and  the  Couucil  an  overwelming  torrent  of 
disgust  and   indignation.     An    intelligent 
public  will  not  submit,  with  impunity,  to  an 
insult  thus  wantonly  offered  to  the  talents 
and  acquirements  of  the  nation.    One  of  the 
Council,  who  has  thought  proper  to  send  us 
a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance  against  our 
strictures,  begs  tliat  Doctor  Siuai-r.y  may 
have  a  fair  trial  l>efore  he  is  condemned; 
but  our  correspondent  should  be  reminded 
that  if  fair  play  is  due  to  Doctor  Siiarpey,  it 
is  also  due  to  the  candidates,  the  pupils,  and 
the  public.    We  are  willing  to  give  Doctor 
Shakpey  a  perfectly  fair  trial,  although  we 
entertain  insuperable  objections  to  the  sys- 
tem, under  the  sanction  of  which  he  has  been 
elected.     In  this  respect  he  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  contents  of  our 
pages,  and  we  unhesitatingly  express  our 
belief  that  the  students  will  best  consult 
their  own  interests  by  receiving  the  Doctor, 
on  his  first  entrance,  respectfully,  and  by  al- 
lowing him,  without  opposition  or  disturb- 
ance, to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  oflico.     An  nncour- 
teotis  reception  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
generous  minds  of  an  intelligent  body  of 
young  Englishmen.    A  well-timed  suavity 
■  of  manner   towards   the  individual  elect- 
ed, would  operate  as  a  graceful  preface 
to  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  the  whole 
body  of  students  to  the  Couucil,  aguinst 
the  close,  private,  secret  mode  of  conduct- 
lug  the  elections  of  the  Professors,  which 
is  now  in  force  in  "  University  College." 
It  is  against   the   system    that   we  wage 


war,  and  not  against  Doctor  Siuarcv.    He 
may  be  the  most  gifted  man  in  Europe,  but 
if  his  mind  were  a  compound  of  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  most  highly-gifted  of  living 
men,  still  would  we  deprecate  the  mode  of 
his  ap)M)intnteut.    It  is  the  «y*tr»t,  which  is 
thoroughly  noxious  in  all  its  luoteniculs  and 
departments ;  and  the  poison  which  it  creates 
and  maintains  sinks  deeply  into  the  hearts 
of  its  votaries  and  victims.     Brief  as  has 
been  the  period  during  which  the  Professor* 
have  been  allowed  to  work  the  self-perpe- 
tuating machinery,  only  three  members  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  College  at  this 
moment  stand  before  the  public  with  wholly 
unsullied  characters  for  impartial  conduct 
The  ttf-perpehmting  system  of  election  in  a 
tibend  institution  I  That  corrupt  system  in  a 
University,  of  which  it  was  promised  by  Mr. 
BaoooHAM,  that  every  circumstance  other 
than  merit  "  should  weigh  only  as  dust  in 
"  the  balance,  in  the  choice  of  Professors!" 
All  the  old  gangs  of  medical  monopolists  in 
the  metropolis  are  chuckling  with  delight  at 
the  self-sacrifice  which  has  been  made  by  the 
members  of  the  new  body.   But  the  voice  of 
triumph  will  soon  be  stilled,  both  in  the  an- 
cient institutions  mid  in  the  modern  esta- 
blishment ;  whilst,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
let  us  hope  that  the  dying  echoes  of  the  ex- 
ultations which  were  raised  at  the  obtaining 
of  a  disgraceful  victory,  will  speedily  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  trumpet  sounds  of  success 
which  will  follow  a  lengthened  and  brilliant 
career.    Speedily  may  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  this  institution  Iks  restored ;  speed- 
ily  may  the  Professors  proceed  in  the  calm 
pursuit  of  their  various  duties ;  *pmfi/«/,  we 
say,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  avert  all  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  establishment,  by  acting  prompt- 
ly, and  rigorously   fulfilling  the   promise 
which  was  made  at  the  inauguration  festival, 
that  genius  and  acquirement  should  be  the 
only  passports  to  the  Professorships.    The 
Couucil,  therefore,  will  perceive,  at  the  very 
outset  of  their  labours!  that  the  Professors 
must  take  no  share  in,  must  exercise  no  fane- 
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lions  with  reference  to,  the  elections,  except 
(if  even  Ihmt  be  allowed)  under  certain  re- 
striction!, —  examiners  of  the  candidates  in 
:i  pnlilir  cone  ohm. 

An  interference  In  this  extent  has  been 
wggealcd  UK  nil  allowable  one  liy  n  rnrre- 
tpondent  whose  experience  has  enabled  hiui 
la  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  ques- 
tions of  this  nature ;  bat,  far  ourselves,  we 
object  strongly  to  any  proposition  which 
would  mix  up  the  acting  Professors  of  Ute 
I'niversity  in  the  rfcrlnrnl  contest*  for  the 
ihiitrt.  Hy  Inking  nil  active  jinrt  in  Hie 
arena  of  disputation,  they  will  ever  be  ex- 
posed tu  misrepresentation,  am!  probably  to 
much  unjust  censure.  Their  position  wuuld 
in  all  probability  soon  become  an  invidious 
one,  when,  by  endeavouring  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  unmerited  obloquy,  they  might 
shrink  from  an  honest  discliarge  of  their 
public  duty.  At  any  rule,  vfhntcvrr  inly  lie 
the  connection  or  the.  Professors  nilli  the 
election  by  enneouni,  it  lias  become  perfectly 
obvious  Ihut  the  medical  department  nf  the 
I'niversity  will  speedily  sink  into  a  state  of 
irrrcnierable  ruin,  unless  the  Professors  are 
prevented  from  cuii  trull  in  g  the  ulcclion  of 
Iheir  eollcngues,  as  the  chain*  are  m>  rilled 
by  the  (Vmuril.  Another  ex hllil tinn, similar 
In  the  one  which  we  have  just  had  in  "  Uni- 
versity College,"  wuuld  make  what  happens 
afterwards  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference. The  doom  of  the  institution 
would  be  irrevocable. 


Although  we  do  not  regard  the  institution 
denominated  the  "  CiiAMisn-Csuss  Husri- 
ml"  as  a  medical  charily, — for  it  would  be 
it  gross  abnae  of  terms  to  npply  to  such  a 
place  of  traffic  in  human  misery,  In  disease 
and  death,  cither  thr  adjective  "  medical," 
or  the  snhslnntivc  "  charity," — yet  the  tran- 
sactions detailed  in  the  document  referred 
In  in  the  note  of  Mr.  I'rt murk*,  at  pBfie 
702,  an  abstract  of  which  is  subjoined, 
ijuire  notice  In  our  columns.  But  at  present 
we  are  disposed  simply  to  present  to 
readers  an  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the 


officer  who  has  just  been  dismissed  from  one 
of  the  departments  of  what  he  himself  baa 
described  as  an  "  Infamous  Job." 


The  paper  hy  our  able  correspondent,  Mr. 
Kdnonim,  on  the  "  Statistics  or  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,"  with  remarks  on  the  Law 
of  Sickness,  and  suggestions  for  improved 
methods  of  conducting  future  observations, 
which  will  be  found  at  page  TTB  of  our  pre- 
it  number,  may  be  considered  as  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  article  which  appeared  inTtir, 
LtNcirr  of  the  3Tlh  of  last  February,  as  Mr. 
Edmonds  has  in  that  communication  antici- 
pated the  eblcf  facts  now  adduced.  Ho  bad 
then  only  one  series  of  facts — those  from 
the  Loxdm  Freer  HmpUal — before  him,  on 
which  to  base  bis  conclusions.  He  has  now 
been  able  to  adduco  two  new  series  of  facts 
(from  the  physicians' and  from  the  surgeons' 
wards  of  the  J-onrteit  Ha>pilal),  both  leading 
to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  relation  between  the  deaths 
and  the  ages  of  patients. 

The  facts  now  collected  from  the  Lmit* 
ffsapiW  arc  of  a  perfectly  original  character, 
and  In  quality  nail  quantity  grcntly  superior 
tit  any  before  published.  The  detail  in,  in 
gcncml,  sufficiently  ample.  There  ore  only 
wnnting,  enumerations,  according  to  age,  of 
the  patients  remaiuiug  in  the  hospital.  The 
present  outline  of  tbe  kind  of  information 
which  is  requisite  for  determining  the  aaal- 
lary  state  of  a  population,  will  prove  a  most 
useful  preliminary  lu  tbe  discussion  of  the 

Selling  aside  the  great  value  of  tbe  con- 
clusions hereafter  to  be  determined  from 
the  labour;  of  Mr.  KrtNunra,  the  medical 
public  are  indebted  to  that  gentleman  fur  a 
knowledge  of  the  cxistenrcof  the  important 
facts  which  relate  to  this  new  subject  At 
least,  we  nre  nut  acquainted  with  any  medi- 
cal work  conlnining  even  a  bint  of  the  exist- 
encc  of  reports,  cither  from  the  London  H*t- 
pitat  or  from  the  Fntr  I/wuKral,  which  are 
capable  of  Indicating  the  infiiunce  »f  ft  on 
the  mortality  of  patients. 


TW 


NOTE  FKOM  MR.  PETTIUREvV,  WITH  A 


CHARINO-CROSS  HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sift: — I  herewith  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  forwarding  to  you  a  state- 
ment of  the  proceeding!  that  have  lately 
taken  place  at  tbe  Charing-Cross  Hospital. 
You  will,  1  trust,  therein  mid  a  most  satis- 
factory  refutation  of  I  lie  calumny  with  which 
I  have  unfortunately  been  assailed,  and  1 
doubt  not  but  you  will  also  find  abundant 
natter  deserving  of  your  most  serious  notice. 
As  far  as  regards  myself,  I  ain  anxious  that 
the  whole  of  my  conduct  in  the  business 
should  appear  before  the  members  of  my 
profession  and  the  public,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  afford  every  opportunity  in  my  power 
to  lay  my  case  before,  mid  to  give  every  ex- 
planation 1  am  able,  either  to  the  (mhiiicU  of 
the  Hoy  til  College  of  Surgeons  (to  whom  I 
shall  make  application  on  the  subject),  or  to 
a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  profession. 
Unless  the  General  Board  of  Governors  can 
be  brought  to  do  justice  to  my  case,  I  shall 
feel  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  my 
country.  Dr.  Sigmond  has  already  given 
notice  of  action  for  dcfainnt Sou  to  thu  reve- 
rend chairman  of  the  special  committee.  I 
have  the  honour  to  he,  Sir,  yours  very  obe- 
diently, 

T.  J.  Pi:ttm;kew. 

Savilte-row,  Aug.  27, 1830. 

ABSTRACT  OF 

MR.  PETTIGREW'S  ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

GOVERNORS  AND  SlJIlSCRlllKRfl  OK  TIIK 
CIIARINU  CROSS  HOSPITAL, 

Oa  tome  late  proceeding*  at  that  Institution. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  addresses  the  governors 
and  subscribers,  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
"  serious  consequences  must  ensue  unless 
the  entire  direction  of  the  hospital  be 
changed."  The  institution,  he  says,  has  now 
been  two  years  and  a  hulf  in  operation,  u  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  place  all  its 
arrangements  for  the  eare  of  patient*  in 
proper  order/'  As  regurds  the  execution  of 
his  own  duties  in  the  institution,  lie  says 
that  "  he  believes  it  will  not  l>c  asserted  by 
any  one  that  he  has  been  neglectful  of  them, 
either  in  a  professional  or  a  humane  point 
of  view.  If  it  should  be  (he  adds),  I  desire 
only  that  Iks  governors  and  subscribers  of 
the  hospital  will  go  round  the  wards  and 
make  enquiries  of  the  patients  and  the  nurses, 
lu  short,  1  fear  that  no  little  portion  of  the 
animosity  wnich  has  been  evinced  towards 
me,  has  arisen  from  the  expressions  of  gra- 
titude which  it  has  been  my  happiness  to 
receive  from  my  patients  iu  the  hospital. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  sole  cause. 
Another  will  be  found  in  my  desire,  in  com- 


mon with  that  of  my  respected  colleague, 
Dr.  Sigmond,  to  unite  the  hospital  with  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  King's  College,  by 
which  a  vast  accession  of  strength  would  be 
derived  to  the  hospital,  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  its  funds  produced,  a  connection 
of  the  highest  respectability  established,  and 
a  source  of  deserved  emolument  o|ieucd  to 
the  various  professional  ollicers  of  the  insti- 
tution. Hul  this  Dr.  (•oldiug,  (the  director,'; 
feels  would  take  from  his  hand*  a  portion  of 
that  control  which  he  and  his  friend  Air. 
Robertson,  f  the  honorary  secretary,)  have  so 
long  entirely  possessed.  The  committee- 
book  of  the  hospital  will  show  that  rarely 
more  than  three  members,  often  only  one  at  • 
tended  besides  the  director  and  the  honorary 
secretary,  and  all  the  measures  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  institution,  its  medical  school, 
Ac.,  have  originated  from  I  horn?  few  indi- 
viduals. 

"  Now,  let  us  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  director  (an  officer,  be  it  re- 
membered, not  to  be  found  in  any  other  hos- 
pital of  the  metropolis,  and  in  this  instance 
filled  by  one  of  the  medical  officers)  are  per- 
formed as  it  respects  the  patients,  and  then 
let  the  governors  and  subscribers  say  whe- 
ther it  is  pro|>cr  that  their  charity  should  be 
dis]H$ns<*d  by  one  so  deaf  to  humanity,  and 
so  tyrannous  in  his  conduct.     These  an*, 
heavy  accusations,  and  particularly  so  to 
one  who  has  been  the  chief  instrument  in 
erecting  the  hospital.    But  the  fact  is,  that 
that  mail  who,  as  he  proceeds  along  the 
wards  of  the  hospital,  ought  to  be  greeted 
by  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  now  only  re- 
ceives their  execrations  and  their  curses. 
His  manners  are  revolting.    His  mode  of 
address  is  rude,  abrupt,  and  cruel ;  rarely 
does  a  kind  word  escape  his  lips ;  all  is 
harshness  and  severity.     If  a  patient  has 
been  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  hospital,  his 
anxiety  manifests  itself  to  put  him  out.  But 
the  dismissal  rests  with  the  professional  offi- 
cer under  whose  charge  the  patient  may 
happen  to  be,  and  not  with  the  director ; 
and  should  the  poor  creature  unfortunately 
be  upon  full  diet,  or  his  calamity  such  a*  to 
need  the  daily  addition  of  n  little  porter,  the 
enquiries  rc|>cntcdly  made  to  such  patients, 
as  to  when  they  are  going  out,  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  in,  &c.,are  unbounded. 
I  will  give  an  instance.    It  occurred  to  a 
patient  of  the  name  of  Moffat,  admitted  un- 
der my  care  for  one  of  the  very  worst  ulcers 
of  the  leg  I  ever  saw.    This  was  an  exceed- 
ingly well-behaved  man,  labouring  under 
great  poverty,  and  thus  his  disease  was 
greatly  aggravated.     1  took  him  into  the 
hospital,  and  attended  to  his  general  health, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  limb  was  most 
extraordinary.    It  was  a  matter  of  great  in- 
struction to  the  pupils,  as  showing  what 
proper  rest  and  food  might  do  under  appa- 
rently the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  a  limb  was  thus  saved  to  the  individual. 
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1  found  this  man,  in  the  coarse  of  my  rounds, 
often  very  much  agitated ;  and  I  at  length 
(but  not  without  much  urgency)  obtained 
from  him  an  avowal  that,  upon  Dr.  Golding 
visiting  the  wards,  he  was  always  spoken  to 
in  such  an  unkind  and  harsh  manner,  as  to 
the  length  of  time  he  had  been  there,  the 
time  when  he  was  to  go  out,  &c,  that  he 
could  not  endure  it.  He  even  wished  me  to 
discharge  him;  but  I  represented  to  him 
that,  as  he  would  speedily  be  quite  reco- 
vered, I  wished  him  to  remain  until  that 
should  take  place,  and  that,  if  Dr.  Golding 
spoke  to  him  again  npon  the  subject,  to  re- 
fer him  to  me,  as  the  officer  having  the  charge 
of  the  case,  and  to  whom,  and  nnl  to  the  pa- 
tient, certainly  the  application  should  have 
been  made.  Suddenly,  however,  one  night, 
goaded  by  Dr.  G.'s  conduct,  the  niau  in  a 
state  of  distraction  quitted  the  hospital ;  and 
he  was  seen  by  one  of  the  house  pupils  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wandering 
about  the  streets  without  a  place  to  shelter 
him,  and  without  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket 

"  I  will  cite  another  case.  It  is  that  of  a 
poor  German,  recommended  to  the  hospital 
by  Mr.  Stulte,  who  generously  gave  me  one 
hundred  guineas  for  the  institution.  This 
was  a  very  intelligent  and  well-conducted 
man,  and  of  most  quiet  manners.  He  bad  a 
disease  of  the  hip-joint,  for  which  caustic 
issues  were  necessary,  and  a  long  confine- 
ment to  bed.  At  length  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  walk,  and  I  got  him  into  the 
Sea-Bathing  Infirmary.  At  his  departure, 
he  left  the  following  letter  for  me,  and  ano- 
ther, but  of  greater  severity  of  expression, 
for  Dr.  Sigmond,  who  had  attended  the  case 
with  me  :— 

" '  Ch*rixg.Crt>**  Hospital,  XZth  Ju/y,  18311. 

"  '  Sir  : — I  return  you  my  sincere  and 
grateful  thanks  for  the  very  great  kindness 
and  humanity  I  received  from  you  while 
under  your  care,  and  for  the  interest  you  felt 
for  my  admission  into  the  Margate  Infir- 
mary. I  feel  your  kindness  the  more  when 
I  consider  the  harsh  behaviour  of  Dr.  Gold- 
ing, who  ought  to  have  treated  me  with  more 
kindness,  according  to  the  general  hospita- 
lity of  this  country,  when  he  considered  1 
was  an  afflicted  foreigner,  and  a  friendless 
stranger  in  l^oidon.  I  nut,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

" '  George  Swemmer. 
* « Mr.  Pettigrew.' 

"  1  could  mention  other  cases,  but  these 
arc  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  1 
must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  most 
injudicious  pnrsiuiotty  that  was  ever  intro- 
duced into  any  establishment.  The  crutches 
are  purchased  for  the  hospital  at  2s.  per 
pair ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  some  of  the 
patients,  after  being  permitted  to  take  them 
out,  did  not  return  them,  the  director  order- 
ed that  all  the  patients  going  out  with 
crutches  should  leave  a  deposit  of  a  $kiUing. 


Now,  look  at  the  effect  of  this.    I  will  give 
it  in  a  case :   A  poor  man,  a  labourer,  met 
with  an  accident  in  the  course  of  his  em* 
ploy,  and  fractured  his  leg.    He  remained 
seven  or  eight  weeks  in  the  hospital.    The 
union  of  tlio  broken  bones  being  perfect,  I 
recommended  him  to  return  to  his  family. 
Hie  sister  of  the  want  asked  '  What  he  was 
to  do  about  the  crutches  V    I  was  ignorant 
of  the  order  that  had  been  given,  and  replied, 
'  Why,  take  them,  to  be  sure ;  and,  when  he 
is  able  to  get  about  without  them,  let  them 
be  brought  back  to  the  hospital  for  some 
other  afflicted  person.'—'  Sir,  Dr.  Golding 
says  that  a  shilling  deposit  must  be  left,  and 
the  |»oor  man  has  it  not.'    He  had  Hot  n 
shilling  in  the  world.    1  paid  the  deposit, 
and  bade  the  man  not  care  about  the  cm  tches. 
Here  is  a  poor  creature,  meeting  with  a  se- 
rious injury  that  incapacitates  him  from  sup- 
porting his  family,  stopped  at  the  threshold 
of  a  charitable  establishment  for  a  shilling 
deposit  for  his  crutches  I    What  are  likely 
to  be  the  feelings  of  patients  thus  treated, 
and  in  what  way  are  they  likely  to  speak  of 
the  hospital?  Then,  as  governors  of  an  insti- 
tution, what  are  you  to  say  to  this  conduct? 
Is  it  not  more  economical  to  risk  the  return 
of  the  crotches,  than  for  the  man  to  remain 
a  week  or  two  longer,  to  be  fed  and  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  establishment? 
"  It  has  occurred  to  me,  during  my  con- 
nection with  the  hospital,  to  witness  the 
wretched  supply  of  the  necessary  instruments 
and  bandages,  and  I  had  an  instance  of  an 
omnibus-driver  (whose  name  1  forget),  who 
had  n  fracture  of  the  thigh,  kept,  unneces- 
sarily kept,  in  his  bed  at  least  ten  days 
longer  than  he  might  have  been,  from  the 
inability  to  obtain  crutches  for  him.    When 
a  man  has  been  confined  to  one  position  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  it  is  a  dreadful  cruelty 
to  retain  him  one  day  beyond    the    time 
absolutely    necessary    for    his    recovery. 
Another  man,  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone,  was  unable,  for  many  days, 
to  obtain  the  proper-sfced    cmtches,  and 
ventnred  to  use  a  shorter  pair  than  were 
adapted  to  his  height.     He  fell)  and  was 
in  consequence  kept  to  his  bed   for  some 
days  from  the  shock  he  sustained.    1  have 
hoard  of  a  case  of  Mr.  I  low  ship,  a  rhild 
with  a  fractured  thigh  lieing  dismissed  the 
hospital  with  a  very  crooked  limb  from  the 
want  of  splints.     The  want  of  these,  of 
bandages,  &c,  has  been  truly  distressing — 
every  fracture  that  has  to  be  ndjttsled   Is 
delayed  by  the  necessity  of  mak  ing  die  proper 
pads,  fcr.,  lit  the  time.    I  was  railed  u|»ott 
only  a  few  days  ago  to  tap  a  pnlicnt  of  Dr. 
Shearman's,  Inlmuring  n micro vnrian dropsy  ; 
and,  upon  asking  for  a  flannel  roller,  there 
was  not  such  a  thing  in  the  hospital !  There 
are  nothing  but  ordinary  rollers,  and  those 
scanty  in  number — no  eighteen-talled  band- 
age— no  complicated  bandages  required  for 
[particular  injuries ;  and  will  it  be  believed 
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that  to  this  day  there  it  not  a  proper  operat- 
ing table !  The  operation*  are  obliged  to  be 
performed  upon  a  table  by  far  too  broad  for 
the  purpose,  and  one  which  is  used  at  the 
lectures.  There  are  no  pullies  for  the  re- 
duction of  dislocations,  uor  a  bolt  even 
placed  for  the  use  of  them.  1  might  enume- 
rate many  other  things,  but  I  am  sure  thoso 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  management  of  the 
hospital,  under  the  guidance  of  the  director, 
has  been  very  defective.  Yet  the  funds  are 
declared  to  be  adequate,  and  the  hospital 
to  be  *  free  from  debt  and  incumbrance  of 
any  kind.'  Yet,  if  a  patient  is  to  be  visited 
after  dark,  not  a  candle  is  to  be  had  to 
examine  him,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  sister 
of  the  ward,  the  lights  of  the  hospital  being 
restricted  to  the  jets  of  gas  in  the  apartments. 
These  are  all  matters  which  fall  under  the 
director's  attention.  It  has  been  in  vain  to 
apply  to  him,  and  the  special  committee 
designate  them  (the  complaints)  *  frivolous ;' 
the  governors  at  large  will,  I  flatter  myself, 
entertain  a  different  opinion. 

"The  complaints  I  have  urged  on  this 
head,  and  a  variety  of  others,  have  brought 
down  upon  me  the  animosity  of  the  director 
and  his  two  coadjutors,  Mr.  Robertson  aud 
Dr.  Shearman,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  gross 
and  false  accusation,  with  the  intention  of 
inflicting  a  wound  on  my  reputation,  which 
I  shall  presently  notice  in  a  particular  man- 
ner." 

Mr.  Pettigrew  then  details  the  particulars 
of  a  proposal  which  was  made  "  through 
Lord  Henley,  in  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
London,"  to  unite  the  Charing-Crose  Hospital 
and  King'*  College.  The  terms  demanded 
on  the  part  of  King's  College,  however,  were 
not  acceded'to,  and  tin*  ucgocintion  dropped. 
•Soon  after  this  Mr.  Pettigrew  says  that  he 
received  "  the  moat  ungracious  and  unjust 
treatment  from  Dr.  Golding  aud  some  of  his 
colleagues,"  (who  always  side  with  the 
"  director").  He  expressed  "  his  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  conduct  shewn  to  him,  and,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Golding,  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  promote  an  union  between  the 
college  snd  the  lr**pitnl,  having  first  of  all 
undertaken  the  duties  of  lecturer  on  anatomy 
aud  physiology  nt  the  hospital  "  to  save  the 
school  from  sinking."  This  attempt  to  effect 
the  union,  however,  was  disagreeable  to  Dr. 
Golding  and  his  friends,  and,  accordingly, 
the  special  committee  declared  the  proceed- 
ing to  be  "  unfairly  carried  on,  uncandid, 
and  highly  reprehensible,"  and  it  was  there- 
upon ununiniousty  resolved  by  the  committee 
"  that  Mr.  Pcttigrew's  services  as  a  pro- 
fessional oflicer  of  the  hospital  should  be 
forthwith  dispensed  with, and  that  he  he  no 
longer  an  officer  thereof."  A  similar  measure 
was  adopted  towards  "  his  excelleut  friend 
and  enlightened  colleague  Dr.  Sigmond." 
This  resolution  was  passed  August  1st,  by 
the  members  of  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  governors.     Mr 


Pettigrew,  however,  wholly  denies  that  any 
uncandid  proceeding  was  adopted  by  him, 
and  proves  that  Dr.  Golding  was  made  fully 
acquainted  with  his  Intention  in  the  letter 
dated  the  10th  of  February  last 

Mr.  Pettigrew  then  makes  the  following 
statement,  which  we  abridge  from  the  ori- 
ginal : — 

44  Hut  the  matter,  although  placed  upon 
this  ground,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  based 
solely  upon  it,  fur  an  attack  has  been  made 
upon  my  character,  which  1  hold  dearer  than 
life  itself. 

"During  twelve  years  I  was  the  sole 
surgeon  of  the  institution,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  dispensary  in  Vil  Hers -street ;  the 
duties  were  arduous,  but  I  never  derived 
one  farthing  of  emolument  for  my  services. 
When  the  institution  assumed  the  character 
of  an  hospital,  I  suggested  to  my  colleagues, 
Drs.  Holding  and  Shearman,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  have  some  one  with 
whom  I  might  consult  oo  the  various  ope- 
rations necessary  to  bo  performed,  and  who 
would  share  the  responsibility  of  such 
onerous  duties.  It  was  admitted ;  and  Dr. 
Golding  told  me,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Shearman,  that  I  should  be  permitted  to 
uame  an  acceptable  and  proper  person  with 
whom  1  should  like  to  be  associated,  who 
would  not  bo  entitled  to  receive,  any  part  of 
the  emoluments  from  the  office  for  a  period 
(five  years  were  expressly  named  by  Dr. 
Golding,  the  director),  as  it  was  held  to  be 
unjust  to  place  upon  an  equality  any  indi- 
vidual who  might  not  have  taken  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  hospital,  with  one  who 
had  devoted  so  many  years  to  its  support. 
Upon  this  l>cing  known,  Mr.Howship  ap- 
plied to  me.  We  were  then  strangers,  we 
did  not  visit  each  other,  nor  hod  1  ever  been 
in  his  house.  He  said  he  should  be  de- 
lighted to  bo  connected  with  me  in  the 
Chariiig-Cross  Hospital,  and  that  he  should 
consider  any  assistance  rendered  bim  in 
attaining  this  object  as  the  greatest  of  obli- 
gations, and  never  forget  it.  He  urged  the 
particular  advantage  of  his  preparations, 
foolishly  eulogizing  them  »u  exceeding  in 
value  those  of  St.  Ueorge'*  Ilotpitul,  and  put 
forward  other  reasons  to  induce  me  to  favour 
him  a*  a  colleague.  Duly  considering  the 
matter,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  do 
my  duty  to  the  hospital,  I  weighed  well  Mr. 
H.'s  pretensions.  1  regarded  him  as  a  qua- 
lified individual  of  even  longer  standing  in 
the  profession  than  myself,  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
the  author  of  some  works  on  surgery,  one  in 
the  habit  of  lecturing,  furnished  with  pre- 
parations to  illustrate  a  course  of  lectures 
on  surgery,  and,  above  all,  living  contiguous 
to  myself,  and  therefore  readily  to  be  ob- 
tained to  supply  my  place  if  absent  in  any 
case  of  emergency  that  should  arise.  These 
advantages  outweighed  those  suggested  to 
me  by  many  others  who  proposed  to  me  on 
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the  same  matter ;  and  I  therefore  stated  the 
offer  made  to  me  of  naming  a  person  who 
should  be  acceptable  to  my  colleagues,  and 
their  conviction  that  I  was  entitled  to  receive, 
the  whole  of  the  emolument*  derivable  from 
my  department  for  live  years;  but  I  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Howship,  as  a  private  arrange- 
ment  between  two  gentlemen,  thitt  instead 
of  my  receiving  the  entire  emoluments,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  an  equal  portion,  upon 
the  consideration  of  bis  paying  to  me,  in 
lien  of  those  emoluments,  the  sum  of  £500. 
Now,  this  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
charge  of  having  sold  my  influence  to  secure 
the  election  of  Mr.  H.  to  the  office  of  visit- 
ing-surgeon to  the  hospital.  I  did  no  such 
thing.  It  is  merely  a  ctmpotitian  for  the 
amount  of  fees  that  may  be  received ;  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  length  of  time 
in  which  it  wns  proposed  1  should  receive 
the  fees,  and  the  probable  amount  of  them 
from  the  progress  of  the  hospital  (under  ju- 
dicious management),  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  very  small  sum  for  such  advantages. 
The  grounds  upon  which  I  made  this  propo- 
sal, and  which  were  communicated  in  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Howship,  and  marked  pricntr, 
were  these  :  that  the  duties  of  the  hospital 
were  more  likely  to  be  cheerful  I  v  and  ami- 
cably  performed  by  a  perfect  equality  of  the 
officers ;  that  however  just  it  might  be  felt 
by  my  colleague  to  refrain  from  receiving 
any  fees  for  the  time  specified,  yet  that  to 
toil  on  year  after  year,  in  the  performance 
of  duties,  the  return  for  which  would  be 
continually  appropriated  to  another's  bene- 
fit, was  likely  to  lend  lo  a  laxity  of  n Men- 
tion and  a  diminution  of  wnl ;  that  by  an 
equality  being  established, each  surgical  of- 
ficer would  lie  entitled  to  lecture  on  their 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  thus  to  divide 
the  emoluments  derivable  from  their  class, 
and  that  the  pupils  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  two  Instructors  in  the  same  branch. 
This  was  an  arrangement  strictly  private  iu 
its  nature,  and  in  no  way  interfering  with 
the  objects  of  the  hospital,  or  any  rules  of 
the  governors.  That  Mr.  Howship  did  not 
ever  consider  the  transaction  unjustifiable  is 
proved  by  the  following  fact:  that,  shortly 
after  being  appointed  visiting-surgeon,  he 
asked  me  to  promise  him  my  influence  in 
support  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Turner,  to  become 
assistant-surgeon  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented. I  replied  that  I  could  make  no  pro- 
mise, but  that  it  would  certainly  give  me 
pleasure  to  do  any  thine  that  might  prove 
agreeable  to  my  colleague*  He  then  added, 
if  that  were  effected,  he  should  be  able  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  the  amount  he  hnd  paid 
to  me.  This  person  (Mr.  Howship)  now 
presumes  to  state  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
maintain  that  such  a  transaction  is  justifiable 
as  a  general  principle  $  and  I  therefore  leave 
the  governors  and  subscribers  to  form  an  es- 
timate of  his  veracity.  At  this  time  he  regu- 
larly brought  Mr.  Turner  with  him  to  the 


hospital,  and  that  gentleman  can  be  exa- 
amincd  to  prove  that  Mr.  H.  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  proposing  to  him  a  variety  of  things 
for  pecuniary  consideration,  and  even  a  part- 
nership in  his  own  professional  engagements, 
and  a  joint  property  in  his  museum.  Mr. 
Howship  chooses  to  say  that  he  has  been 
'misled.'  lie  has  indeed,  but  not  by  me. 
He  is  the  willing  tool  of  designing  men  to 
endeavour  to  blast  the  character  of  one  who 
is  obnoxious  to  them,  from  his  determination 
to  resist  tyranny,  and  see  the  charitable  ob- 
ject* of  the  institution  carried  into  effect. 
Considering  the  whole  of  Mr.  H.'s  conduct 
in  the  business,  I  would  apply  to  him  a  re- 
markable passage  in  the  works  of  one  of  the 
ablest  Knglish  writers,  addressed  to  a  'cer- 
tain esquire  :'  '  You  are  wholly  out  of  dan- 
ger :  the  weapons  I  use  will  do  yon  no  hurt ; 
and  to  that  which  would  keep  nicer  men  in 
awe  you  arc  insensible.  A  needle  against  a 
stone  wall  can  make  no  impression.  Your 
faculty  lies  in  making  bargains:  stick  to 
that.' 

"  Rut,  to  return  to  the  arrangement,!  con- 
tend that  it  is  simply  a  composition,  and  no- 
thing else ;  and  I  desired  the  director  to  pay 
over  to  Mr.  H.  an  equal  portion  with  my- 
self, which  has  l>ccn  dono  from  the  moment 
of  Mr.  II.'s  connection  with  the  hospital* 
Mr.  H.  says  he  was  principally  governed  by 
the  desire  of  being  surgeon  to  an  institution 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  one 
day  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
hospitals  of  the  metropolis.  What  his  desire 
was  does  not  signify.  What  he  paid  the 
money  for  is  the  |»oiiit ;  clearly  for  the  receipt 
of  half  I  ho  fees  from  the  admission  of  pupils 
to  the  hospital  and  the  lectures ;  for,  without 
my  concurrence,  Mr.  II.  being  only  the  visit- 
ing surgeon,  could  not  have  delivered  any  part 
of  the  surgical  lectures.  The  duty  of  teaching 
that  branch  was  vested  exclusively  in  me. 
That  he  was  actuated  by  this  consideration  is 
also  apparent  from  bis  stating  to  me  a  sum  of 
money  paid  at  another  hospital,  and  drawing 
his  inferences  as  to  the  respective  value.  He 
wished  to  reduce  the  amount  to  £&00,  and  I 
declined  the  proposal,  regarding  the  probable 
amount  of  fees,  &c,  to  be  received  during 
five  years,  as  being  in  value  far  exceeding 
that  sum.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  ncgoci- 
ation  (as  he  called  it,  to  Dr.  Shearman)  being 
broken  off;  and  he,  not  I,  renewed  the 
subject  in  IBM,  and  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  accede  to  my  former  proposition.  It 
would  tune  been  more  advantageous  for  me 
to  hair  received  the  whole  of  the  fees  for 
the  five  years ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances 
of  n  privnte  nature  rendered  the  receipt  of 
£600  to  me  at  that  moment  a  matter  of 
personal  convenience.  I  did  not  disguise 
this  from  the  director.  He  told  the  special 
committee  that  he  received  a  letter  from  me 
alluding  to  the  same,  and  that  he  suspected 
there  was  a  transaction  of  the  kind  going 
on*    He  says  he  communicated  the  tame 
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(though  conveyed  to  him  prltmttltf)  to  l>r. 
Shearman  and  to  Mr.  ltobcrtaon.  None  of 
these  gentlemen  said  one  word  to  me  on  the 
subject  Although  1  had  laboured  with 
them  for  years,  and  with  great  assiduity,  they 
none  of  them  ever  said  a  word  to  me  about 
it.  If  they  held  it  wrong,  surely  they  should 
have  nuticftd  and  prvvmlcd  it ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  thu  explanation  1  have  now  given 
would  have  then  satisfied  them,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  now.* 

"  Notwithstanding  the  present  serious 
charge,  the  laws  of  the  hospital  recognise 
pecuniary  transactions  in  this  respect;  for  it 
is  expressly  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
teacher  resigning  or  dying  whilst  a  teacher 
at  the  Medical  School,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive,  if  resigning,  from  his  successor,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  Hear  receipts  resulting 
from  his  exertions  during  the  twelve  tiioitlhs 
immediately  preceding  his  resignation ;  and, 
if  dying,  his  widow  or  administrator  to  a 
like  sum ;  and  If  not  demanded  by  either, 
then  the  secretary  can  claim  it  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years  for  the  funds  of  the 
charity* 

"I  now  confidently  submit  this  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  the  governors  and 
subscribers  at  large,  and  I  trust  that  they 
will  not  fail  to  look  back  and  review  my 
character  previous  to  and  during  the  period 
I  have  Ixh'ii  coiiiimIihI  with  their  institution. 
Every  tiling  that  I  could  do  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  hospital  I  have  done,  and  my 
family  have  lent  their  exertions,  and  I  have 
supported  the  Medical  School  far  beyond  all 
my  colleagues,  by  my  collection  of  prepara- 
tions, without  which  it  could  not  have  gone 
on.  And  here  allow  me  to  contrast  my  con- 
duct with  tliat  of  Mr.  Howahip,  and  this 
will  also  explain  how  the  churge  against  me 
of  having  sold  the  apointmeut  came  to  be 
brought  forward.  When  the  preparations 
were  to  be  arranged  in  the  Museum,  I  found 
that  Mr.  H.  had  ordered  particular  lucks  to 
be  put  upon  the  cases  in  which  his  were  to 
be  contained.  I  had,  in  common  with  my 
colleagues,  conceived  that  the  whole  were 
to  be  arranged  in  an  order  calculated  to  give 
instruction  to  the  pupils,  and  that  they  would 
be  used  in  common  by  all  the  teacher*  of  the 
School.  I  objected  to  Mr.  H.'s  preparations 
being  placed  in  the  Museum,  unless  agree- 
ably to  this  feeling ;  and  he,  determining  on 
a  selfish  appropriaton,  declined  to  do  so,  or 
to  permit  any  body  to  use  them  but  himself, 
or  at  his  special  loan — a  condition  that  no 
gentleman  could  submit  to—notwithstanding 
I  had  admitted  him  to  half  the  surgical 
course.  He  complained  to  Dr.  Guiding 
upon  the  subject  of  my  remonstrance,  and 


•  Dr.  Sfgmond  heard  of  the  transaction,  and 
mentioned  it  at  the  time  to  Dr.  Goldiug ;  but  that 
gentleman  and  Dr.  Shearman  have  the  most  con- 
venient memories  for  things  they  choose  to  recol- 
lect, but  no  farther. 


said  he  did  not  consider  he  was  bound  to 
this  when  he  gave  me  the  £600.  But  I  need 
not  say  any  thing  further  respecting  Mr.  H. 

"Having  thus  disposed  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  me,  I  must  direct  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects  under 
consideration  have  been  proceeded  with. 
That  |iersoiial  focliugs  instigated  the  enquiry 
1  have  nlluded  to,  is  evident  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances.*' 

Mr.  Pettigrew  here  adduces  some  evidence 
to  show  that  Dr.  Goldutg  knew  that  ho  was 
making  a  "negociation  "  with  Mr.  Howship, 
and  that  its  consummation  would  be  a 
"  personal  convenience  "  to  Mr.  Pettigrew. 
"  Could  Dr.  Holding,"  he  says, "  imagine  it 
likely  that  I  should  labour  for  twelve  years 
to  form  the  Institution, during  which  time  it 
was  incapable  of  yielding  any  emolument, 
and  that  when  the  pros|»oct  of  a  tolerable  ad- 
dition to  my  iucouie  was  created,  1  should 
so  entirely  forget  what  was  due  to  my  own 
interests  and  to  the  support  of  my  large 
family,  which  Dr.  G.  knew  rented  entirely 
upon  my  own  professional  exertions,  as  to 
voluntarily  forego  one  half  of  the  amount, 
without  receiving  any  equivalent  f  Dr.  O. 
is  too  close  In  all  his  pecuniary  transactions, 
to  have  given  any  one  credit  for  so  much 
generosity.  Dr.  Goldiug  says  that  hewrote 
to  Dr.  Shearman,  in  May  1836,  upon  hearing 
from  Mr.  II.  that  ho  had  given  to  mo  t'AOv. 
This  was  ojter  dissentions  had  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  Medical 
School,  and  then  put  for  the  teachers  to  say 
whether  it  was  justifiable  in  any  officer  to 
barter  away  the  appointments  of  the  hospital. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage,  to  be  afterwards  used  for  some 
wicked  purpose,  although  I  could  not  sus- 
pect that  nny  one  could  bo  guilty  of  so  base 
a  breach  of  conlideuce  ne  to  communicate 
such  a  transaction  as  having  really  taken 
place.  I  urged  that  if  there  was  any  ground 
to  suspect  such  a  case,  the  fair  and  manly 
way  was  to  take  It  before  the  governors  at 
large.  This  was,  however,  declined ;  and, 
will  it  be  believed,  that  Mr.  Howahip  either 
proposed  or  seconded  (t  do  not  know 
positively  which)  a  resolution  to  declare 
that  inch  «  proeectliufc  wtw  improper  nnd  «n- 
JuMiiJUbkt  From  this  time  I  refused  to 
attend  any  more  meetings  of  the  Medical 
Committee  until  the  offensive  resolution  was 
expunged.  Well,  there  it  stands  now ;  but 
remark  the  distance  of  timo  that  was  permit- 
ted to  elapse  by  Dr.  Goldiug  before  this 
matter  was  taken  into  consideration, — six 
months.  It  was  my  intention  to  bring  it 
myself  before  the  governors.  I  told  my 
colleagues  I  should.  I  applied  to  the 
secretary  to  get  a  meeting." 

Hut  this,  Mr.  Pettigrew  says,  he  was,  by 
an  intrigue,  prevented  from  getting ;  and  that 
at  a  time  when  it  was  most  unfair  to  himself 
and  Dr.  Sigmond,  a  meeting  was  held,  and 
he  and  his  colleague  removed  from  their 
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your  attention  is.  that  u  the  blind  tube  (the 
appendix  vermiformis,)  is  sometimes  im- 
pacted with  undigested  matter."  Now,  Sir, 
the  appendix  vermiformis,  is,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  very  smalt,  so  small  iudced, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  even  a  small- 
sized  catheter  into  it,  and  for  the  further 
prevention  of  the  entrance  of  foccnl  matter 
into  it,  there  are  found  at  its  large  extremity, 
two  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  one  supe- 
rior, on  the  same  side,  and  distant  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  other.  When 
the  intestine  is  inflated,  these  folds  or  valves 
do  not  quite  block  up  the  entrance  to  the 
appendix,  but  in  its  flaccid  condition  it  is 
diflicult  to  impel  even  fluid  into  it.  How, 
then,  could  undigested  matter  (of  course 
hard)  obtain  an  entrance,  and  become  im- 
parted therein  t 

There  is  one  more  remark  to  which  I 
would  allude.  Hie  Doctor  says,  u  1  hate 
noticed  the  fact,  that  large  accumulations  iu 
the  caput  cocci  occasion  piles ;  and  that  this 
effect  seems  to  be  produced  iu  two  ways, 
Ant,  by  retarding  the  return  of  blood  through 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  and  secondly,  &c, 
&c."  On  this  his  first  point,  I  muAt  differ 
entirely  with  him.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
mi  overloaded  corcum  can  in  nny  v*ny  so 
press  upon  the  barinorrhoidal  reins  as  to 
retard  the  free  passage  of  blood  through 
them.  Considering  the  anatomy  of  the  part, 
from  the  position  of  the  coccuni,  it  cannot 
have  any  influence  upon  them ;  for  we  know 
that  the  ha-morrhoidal  veins  unite  at  the 
po*trri»r  part  of  the  rectum,  to  form  one 
large  vein,  which,  passing  upwards,  and 
inclining  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line,  unites 
with  the  inferior  mesenteric,  forming  the 
\ena  porta. 

It  may  be  objected  that  some  of  the 
middle  hemorrhoidal  veins  do  not  enter  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  but  the  internal  iliac. 
This  Is  the  case,  but  even  then  they  are 
situated  much  more  mesial ly  than  the 
etc  cum,  even  in  its  most  loaded  state. 

Is  it  not  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  hanlened  fieces,  accumulating  in 
the  folds  of  the  rectum,  (the  general  place 
of  such  acrniuulatious,)  occasion  piles  by 
very  evidently  retarding  the  free  passage  of 
blood  through  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  f  I 
am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  con- 
stant reader,  H. 

August  10, 1816. 

From  a  OmKr.sroNhKNT. — The  celebrated 
naturalist,  Geoffrey  St.  Ililairc,  professor  of 
('onipitrativc  Anatomy  In  the  t'tiivcrsily  of 
I'arls,  will  shortly  visit  London,  in  order  to 
obtain  further  information  respecting  the  ge- 
nus ortmg  •NJ«njr,  which  Is  the  object  of  his 
present  philosophical  meditations.  The  pro- 
fessor's health  will  nut  permit  him  to  assint 
as  he  could  wish  at  the  meetings  of  the 
learned  British  Society,  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 
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L&ndon^  Saturday,  September  3,  IBM. 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  clerks  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, on  the  appointment  of  Registrars 
under  the  new.  Registration  Act,  we  find 
the  following  paragraphs,  which  relate 
specially  to  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession : — 

"It  appears  by  the shedulc (B) appended 
to  the  aforesaid  Act,  that  the  Legislature  has 
declared  thnt  in  the  registration  of  deaths, 
the  on***  of  death  shall  be  recorded:  it  is 
evidently  important  that  this  record  should 
be  made  with  care  and  exactness ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Commisoners  consider  that 
the  public  would  derive  advantage  from  the 
duties  of  the  ollice  of  registrar  being  per- 
formed by  a  medical  officer  of  the  aaiea,  when 
those  duties  arc  not  inconsistent  with  his 
engagement*,  and  he  may  be  disposed  to 
perform  them. 

"  These  officers  will  be  the  better  qualified 
to  pcrfonn  these  duties,  amongst  other  rea- 
sons, from  having  been  accustomed,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  eroVrs  of  the  Commissioners, 
to  keep  a  register  of  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality amongst  the  classes  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief,  in  which  register  it  has 
been  prescribed  that  the  known  or  supposed 
cause  of  the  disease  and  death  shall  be  re- 
corded. 

44  Where  the  medical  officers  may  decline 
accepting  the  office  of  registrar,  it  appears  to 
the  Commissioners  that  the  class  of  officers 
next  best  qualified  to  perform  the  business 
of  registration  are  the  teJforfsrt  of  the  poor- 
rates  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
•        ••••• 

"  Where  nny  mid'H-nl  oflieer*  are  willing  to 
nccept  the  ohice  of  registrar,  and  an  ap- 
pointment is  niailc  from  the  officers  of  another 
class,  the  Commissioners  request  that  the 
reasons  for  the  preference  may  be  staled  to 
them,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  adequacy,  as 
grounds  for  the  approval  of  the  appointment. 
So  also  where  the  paid  collector  of  the  rates 
of  the  union  is  willing  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment (the  medical  officers  being  unwilling), 
but  a  preference  is  given  to  an  officer  of 
niiothcr class,  it  is  requested  thnt  thf  grounds 
of  the  preference  should  be  fully  stated." 

On  these  passages  there  appeared  in  the 

CknmicU  of  the  91st ult  (Mr.  Chadwicxs 

letter  having  been  published  in  the  paper  of 

of  the  same  date),  the  following  leadiug 

article: — 

3D  2 
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to  make  a  few  observations  upou  the  objects 
which  it  embraces,  and  the  qualifications 
which  these  require. 

*'  I  am  informed  that  it  it  intended  to  in- 
stitute two  Anatomical  Professorships,  one 
for  •  Descriptive  Anatomy,'  the  other  for 
4  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology.' 

"  This  divisiou  appears  to  we  excellent, 
nor  is  tliere  any  one  more  capable  than  Mr. 
Richard  Ouain  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
frst,  or  who  more  thoroughly  understands 
the  practical  study  and  practical  applications 
of  human  anatomy. 

"  Under  '  General  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy/ I  understand  is  meant  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  which  the  elementary  textures  of 
the  frame  and  their  properties  are  examined, 
the  laws  of  development  explaiued,  and  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs  described, 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  thu  structure, 
figure,  place  of  each. 

"  It  is  evident,  that  to  prepare  such  a 
course  of  lectures,  many  altuiunients  are  re- 
quisite. For  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  discovered  in  embryology,  au  ac- 
quaintance with  modern  European  languages 
is  necessary  ;  for  the  study  of  the  sensorial 
functions,  some  knowledge  of  mental  philo- 
sophy ;  for  the  organs  of  the  mil**  and  the 
voice,  a  general  acquaintance  with  experi- 
mental science  and  natural  philosophy  ;  for 
the  Immi<»*  and  muscles,  some  knowledge  of 
mechanics ;  and  for  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting but  popular  relations  of  these  parts, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  design,  and 
some  study  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

"  With  respect  to  my  own  qualifications 
for  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  of  so  com- 
prehensive a  nature,  I  beg  to  appeal  to  Dr. 
Elliotson  and  Mr.  R.  Uuaiu  as  to  my  acquaint- 
ance with  physiology  generally  ;  to  Dr.  ('.un- 
well, for  my  knowledge  of  tk*t  branch  of 
physiology  which  is  connected  with  morbid 
anatomy;  to  Dr.  Grant,  Dr.  Faraday,  and 
Dr.  Watson,  as  to  my  ability  to  express  my 
thoughts  with  fluency  and  clearness,  with 
some  choice  of  language  and  variety  of  illus- 
tration ;  for  my  general  character  for  profi- 
ciency in  these*  studies,  to  Dr.  Turner,  Dr. 
ISostock,  Dr.  Pront,  or  to  the  mediciil  pro- 
fessors of  the  tendon  University  generally, 
or  to  any  other  men  of  eminence  iu  my  pro- 
fession ;  for  my  love  of  these  studies  and  in- 
dustry in  pursuing  them,  to  my  published 
works  and  delivered  courses  of  lectures. 

44  There  is  another  point,  to  which  I  beg  to 
advert.  I  understand  that  it  is  contemplated 
to  place  the  superintendence  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room under  the  two  auatomical  profes- 
sors jointly  and  equally.  If  it  should  ap|>eiir 
to  the  Council  (lint  no  oilier  candidate  is 
better  qualified  for  the  oflicc  which  1  solicit 
than  myself,  and  if  the  council  and  the  pro- 
fessors decide  that  the  arrangement  alluded 
to  shall  be  adopted,  1  should  be  most  willing 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  R.  Quain  in  carrying 
it  into  effect;   and  I  trust  that  the  many 


years  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 
anatomy,  would  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to 
the  council  of  my  competency  to  this  task. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  thought  to 
have  spoken  too  confidently  of  my  own  ac- 
quirements sud  fitness  for  the  vucaut  profes- 
sorship. I  trust,  however,  that  what  1  have 
said  of  myself  will  be  imputed,  not  to  over- 
weening self-esteem,  but  to  my  strung  anxiety 
so  to  state  that  which  I  think  I  possess,  as 
to  be  viewed  by  you  as  qualified  for  a  pro- 
fessorship in  a  brauch  of  study  to  which  I 
have  devoted  a  large  share  of  time  and  labour, 
and  in  the  school  which  confessedly  is  the 
the  first  in  the  metropolis. 

"  If  my  confidence  in  myself  is  too  great, 
I  wish  that  your  rules  would  allow  me  to 
risk  its  exposure  and  punishment.  I  would, 
with  pleasure,  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  I  solicit  for  a  session,  leaving  it 
open  at  the  close  for  the  council  to  determine 
whether  another  and  an  abler  should  be 
sought,  or  my  appointment  be  confirmed. 
I  have  the  houour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"  Herbert  Mayo." 

"  19,  George-street,  Hanover-square, 
Aug.  1, 1830." 


CLINICAL  LKCrUUK, 
UKl'OKTEl)  AT  WKSTMINSTKR. 

Tmspreparation,  Gentlemen,  is  the  tumour 
of  the  unfortunate  woman  upon  whom  I 
operated  about  eight  months  ago,  and  whose 
recovery  from  so  formidable  an  operation 
was  solely  attributable  to  two  reasons,  not, 
imprimis,  to  my  want  of  skill,  hut  to  the 
difficulty  of  taking  away  the  trhole  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  from  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
(1  would  have  tried  that  hail  I  been  per- 
mitted); uud,  midly,  to  the  woman  not 
coming  here  two  months  earlier.  Hut  for 
these  two  reasons,  the  operation  might  have 
been  successful ;  as  it  is,  however,  the  pre- 
paration aflords  u  melancholy  example  of 
nature's  uenkuess,  and  not  of  the  failure  of 
surgical  science. 

This,  Gentlemen  (referring  to  a  large, 
straggling,  jugged  piece  of  morbid  anatomy,) 
is  the  tumour  removed  from  the  mil  iceman, 
who  died  here  some  short  time  ago.  The  case 
is  as  follows : — about  two  years  ago  the  poor 
fellow  broke  his  arm,  and  was  taken  to 
Si.  George's,  where  it  appears  lie  was  treated 
as  usual  in  such  cases ;  but  being  anxious 
to  atteud  to  his  duties,  having  a  wife  and 
children  to  support,  he  left  the  institution 
with  his  arm  not  united.  A  short  time  after, 
a  small  tumor  appeared,  just  at  the  poiut  of 
non-union,  and  rapidly  increased  in  siae, 
extending  up  the  humerus  to  the  neck  of 
the  joint,  along  and  in  front  of  the  left 
clavicle,  towards  the  right  side,  over  the 
acromion,   and    completely,  covering   the 
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whole  of  the  scapula,  drawing  its  base  so 
under,  that  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula 
was  brought  down  to  the  place  of  the  in- 
ferior angle.  In  this  state  he  went  from 
hospital  to  hospital,  until  be  came  here, 
where  I  by  chance  saw  him,  and  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  Sir  llenjamui  Brodic, 
Liston,  and  tho  senior  oflicers  of  this  in- 
stitution, I  gave  it  as  sty  opinion  tlmt  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  together  with  the  clavicle 
and  scapula,  if  required,  might  be  safely  and 
Mfi/y  performed  ;  and  if  no  one  else  would 
do  it,  /  was  ready  on  my  own  responsibility 
to  effect  a  cure.  (The  right  hind  rubbed 
quickly  over  the  lecturer' $  mouth,  an  ineffable 
smile  if  aelf-prttluUUion  following  thai  net  ion.) 
Yes,  Gentlemen,  1  repeat,  I  was  rendy  to 
do  it,  because  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
care  for  a  thing  or  two.  Failing,  therefore, 
to  gain  the  consent  of  the  oflicers  of  this 
establishment  to  share  in  this  transaction,  I 
invited  the  whole  Court  of  Examiners  to  a 
consultation,  the  resultof  which  was  another 
negative,  none  of  those  old  women  agreeing 
to  share  in  the  affair.  I  now  applied  to  the 
man  himself,oflering  him  the  prospect  of  long 
life;  and  trlling  him,  that  notwithstanding 
some  said  he  would  die  uudcr  the  opera- 
tion, and  others,  that  if  the  disease  was  re- 
moved it  would  come  again  in  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  it  would  really  never 
appear  again,  as  it  was  not  malignant ;  and 
as  for  dying,  that  was  all  nonsense.  But  a 
third  time  I  was  foiled,  although  two  or 
three  neck-or-nothing  chaps  urged  him  to 
seixe  the  staff  of  life  thus  offered  to  him. 
lie  was  determined  to  die  with  the  tumour 
on,  and  did  so.  Now,  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination, and  the  preparation  before  iik, 
shows  that  all  the  Court  of  Kxaniiuers  but 
myself,  literally  know  nothing.  1  was  the 
only  one  right  on  the  subject;  no  other 
disease  was  found,  and  the  tumour  was 
not  connected  with  the  scapula.  Rut  the 
operation  would  have  required  me  to  tie  the 
subclavian,  one  or  two  infra  and  supra 
scapular  branches,  and  many  others,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  preparation  will 
to  cost  me  two  or  three  pounds  to  put  up, 
but  I  suppose  I  must  find  the  mouey  some- 
where. Cataracts  are  not  numerous  now,  or 
I  could  soon  afford  it. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  this  brings  me  to 
the  more  immediate  purport  of  my  meeting 
you  here  to  day,  as  I  intend  to  tell  you  a 
little  about  St.  John  Long, my  Eye  Infirmary, 
and  rubbing.  An  application  wns  made  to 
me,  as  factotum  of  my  infirmary,  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  John  Long,  to  allow  them  to 
try  there  the  effects  of  the  rubbiiig-itt  sys- 
tem. Now,  as  1  can  do  as  I  like  there,  1 
gave  them  leave  to  send  some  of  their  wash, 
and  accordingly  they  sent  a  gallon.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  having  sprained  my  knee  (an 
annual  custom  with  me),  and,  as  yon  all 
know  that  I  get  out  of  town  in  September, 


to  kill  patridges,  I  thought  this  would  be  a 
speedy  way  of  recovery,  and  accordingly  I 
tried  it  on  my  own  knee  first ;  but  it  did  no 
good.  And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  lady 
of  title,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  used  to  go 
dowu  to  a  farm,  near  some  Hall, hard  by  the 
beautiful  town  of  Kilkenny,  and  who  in 
one  of  her  rambles  there,  saw  Judy,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  childrcu,  she  having 
none  herself:  "  How  is  it,  my  good  woman," 
said  she,  "  that  you  have  got  so  many  chil- 
dren ?"  "  Faith,  yer  leddyship,"  says  Judy, 
"  it's  all  Pat  and  the  pratees."  Well,  her 
ladyship  returned  home,  full  of  the  thought 
of  the  pratees,  and  the  making  of  her  lord 
happy,  and  ate  nothing  but  pratees  for  six 
months,  when  she  returned  to  Kilkenny, 
and  intnicd lately  repaired  to  Judy's  farm  to 
deplore  the  failure  of  the  remedy.  "  Well, 
then,"  says  Judy,  "  there's  no  alternative 
for  that,  ma'am,  but  taking  Pat  too."  So  it 
is,  Gentlemen,  with  the  rubbing-in  system ; 
its  no  use  having  the  liquid  without  the 
rubber-in.  So  1  sent  for  this  rubber- in, 
Mr.  Wood,  who  is  the  attache*  to  a  certain 
lady  of  rank,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  of 
course  you  nil  know,  or  have  heard  of,  who 
begun  what  he  called  to  rub  in.  A  piece 
of  sponge,  made  fast  to  the  little  finger  by 
means  of  a  thread,  is  dipt  into  this  stuff, 
and  then  briskly  applied  by  a  rotary  friction, 
which  1  call  the  pivot-rub ;  this  is  continued 
until  the  skin  vesicates,  and  small  points  of 
blood  are  visible;  the  professor  has  then 
completed  his  first  day's  work.  The  earliest 
effect  of  the  application  is  to  make  the  skin 
white,  so  that  a  ludy  of  distinction,  a  friend 
of  mine,  wrote  up  to  me  to  ask  if  she  might 
rab  it  on  her  bum,  as  il  was  very  black 
from  a  fall,  or  something  else;  and  another 
persou  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  know 
if  she  might  not  rub  it  on  her  face  to  whiten 
it  1  don't  know,  if  it  whitens  the  front, 
why  it  should  not  the  back.  Then,  Gentle- 
men, this  robber  comes  the  second  day,  and 
rubs  again  with  his  pivot-rub,  until  a  small 
scar  forms,  when  the  humour,  as  it  is  called, 
is  completely  rubbed  out.  I  know  a  gentle* 
mau  who  sprained  his  hack,  and  having 
great  pain  in  his  loins,  betook  himself  to 
the  rubbing-in  system,  and,  as  predicted, 
«*  that  wherever  the  humour  was  it  would 
come  out,"  so  the  humor  made  its  appear- 
ance in  an  unfortunate  moment  between  the 
$komlder$.  So  you  see,  Gentlemen,  that  the 
humour  does  not  always  come  out  at  the 
part  which  is  rnblud.  Well,  as  I  was 
trlling  >oit,  down  comes  this  lady  of  rank, 
a  friend  of  mine,  with  her  rubber,  and  a 
bucket  full  of  stuff,  which  I  don't  think  is 
anything  more  than  liquor  potassm.  A 
bucket  full  of  liquor  potass*,  Gentlemen  1 
Think  of  that!  And  as  my  friend,  the  lady, 
did  not  like  to  be  publicly  exposed,  we  had 
a  private  room  at  my  infirmary,  and  there 
they  rubbed  away  as  long  as  they  liked,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  did  either  much  harm  or 
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any  good;  and  now  1  will  conclude  by 
telling  yon  that  I  do  not  think  the  staff 
half  so  strong  at  soap-suds ;  and  as  for  Miss 
Cashin  and  others,  its  all  my  eye;  they 
were  not  killed ;  they  died.  I  say  I  do  not 
think  it  so  strong  as  soap-suds,  and  just  to 
satisfy  you,  Gentlemen,  I  will  take  down 
my  breeches,  and  show  you  the  comparative 
results  of  both  liquids.  Hero  is  a  small 
ruddy  patch  on  the  outside  of  the  knee, 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  rubber-in  and  his 
liquid ;  and  this,  a  more  extensive  patch  of 
the  same  description,  inside  the  knee,  is  the 
effect  of  soap-suds.  You  see  the  difference, 
Gentlemen;  and  as  the  day  is  rather  chilly, 
I  shall  not  waste  time  in  buttoning-up.  My 
third  proceeding  with  poor  Cook  must  be 
postponed.    I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 


INQUEST  AT  WINDSOR. 

NOTE  FHOM  TIIK  CORONKK. 

Sir  :— In  The  Lancet  of  the  ISth  instant 
you  inserted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
this  place,  under  the  signature  of  M  Chiror- 
ou»,"  containing  an  ex-parte  statement  of  an 
Inquest  held  by  me  on  Ami  Brundell. 

Prom  such  statement  you  have  thought 
proper  to  call  the  Inquest  an  ini|M*rfect  one, 
and  to  censure  me.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  consider  that,  us  mi  act  of  justice, 
you  will  insert  my  statement  in  refutation  of 
your  opinion  as  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
Inquest. 

The  woman  cut  her  throat  in  such  a  deter- 
mined manner,  that  she  severed  her  head 
from  her  body.  Every  fact  relative  to  the 
act,  and  to  her  state  of  mind,  was  furnished 
in  an  ample  manner  by  the  uurses  and  other 
inmates  of  the  Alms-house  in  which  she  re- 
sided. I  put  it  to  the  Jury  whether  they 
wished  for  the  medical  attendance  of  the 
gentleman  who  saw  her,  when  they  unani- 
mously declared  that  they  saw  no  necessity 
for  giving  him  that  trouble.  As  regurds  my- 
self, 1  huvc  no  prejudice  against  any  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession,  and  am  always 
desirous  of  availing  myself  of  their  evidence 
whenever  there  appears  to  be  occasion  for  it ; 
and  hud  I  summoned  Mr.  Fowler  I  could 
not  huvc  ordered  him  nny  pay  meat  for  his 
trouble.  The  reasons  for  calling  in  the  at- 
tendance of  medical  men  are  so  clearly  and 
forcibly  stated  in  the  comments  you  have 
made  on  the  Medical  Witnesses  Bill  in  The 
Lancet  of  last  week,  that  I  need  only  refer 
them  to  your  re-perusal,  and  likewise  to  that 
of  your  readers.  I  am  quite  sure,  that  had  I 
called  Mr.  Fowler  in,  in  this  case,  particu- 
larly as  it  occurred  before  the  passing  of  the 
Medical  Witnesses  Hill,  I  should  have  Imhui 
accused  of  unnecessarily  tuking  up  his  time 
without  remuneration. 

I  likewise  think  that  Mr.  Fowler  ought  to 
have  been  the  last  person  to  accuse  any  one 
of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  for  during  a  period 
of  nearly  three  months  which  he  attended 


the  deceased,  and  when  she  had  frequently 
complained  of  the  moat  detected  feelings,  he 
never  once  recommended  that  she  should  be 
watched  or  taken  care  of.  Had  he  informed 
the  trustees  of  the  Alms-house  of  her  derang- 
ed state  of  mind,  measures  would  instantly 
have  been  taken  to  have  had  her  removed  to 
a  Lunatic  Asylum,  when  such  a  catastrophe 
as  was  the  occasion  of  the  Inquest,  would 
never  have  occurred.  I  am,  Sir,  your  very 
obedient  servaut,  Tuos.  W.  Marlim. 

Windsor,  24th  Aug.,  IftSO. 
~         ■  ■        ■■■■■■    i      ^ »^» 

MR.  PUFF'S  REPUDIATION  OF  MR. 

SIMPLE. 

Sir  : — I  was  mnch  surprised  at  perceiv- 
ing a  letter  in  your  journal  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Peter  Simple,  wherein  he  has  very 
much  abused  my  confidence  by  sending  to 
you  the  details  of  a  private  conversation 
which  passed  between  him  and  me,  when 
he  visited  Manchester  to  be  present  at  the 
medical  festival.  There  are  some  persons 
who  say  that  that  meeting  did  no  manner  of 
good  to  the  professional  men  here.  I  deny 
it.  I  say  that  there  are  many  persons  who 
dorivo  benefit  from  theso  meotings,  and  I 
now  regret  my  stupidity  in  keeping  away 
from  it,  for,  Mr.  Editor,  the  names  of  those,  of 
tho  doctors  especially,  who  attended,  wore 
all  well  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  in  this 
age  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  without 
puffing,  positively  none.  The  letter  of 
Peter  Simple,  I  am  told,  has  given  much 
pain  to  some  of  the  parties.  To  this  I 
would  not  for  all  the  world  have  been  a 
party,  and  I  hereby  offer  to  give  up  the 
name  of  the  offender,  if  the  parties  con- 
cerned will  only  reward  me  with  a  surgeon- 
ship  to  one  of  their  "  charities,"  and  make 
me  a  lecturer.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable 
demand,  for  in  an  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers  last  Saturday,  they  have  an- 
nounced the  names  of  three  of  their  friends 
and  lecturers,  as  surgeons  to  a  charity  that 
positively  does  not  exist/  If  then,  they  will 
only  aid  my  efforts  to  rise  in  the  world  in 
the  same  way,  even  if  they  only  allow  me 
to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  this  non- 
existent charity  system,  because  there  is  no 
labour  attached  to  the  office,  1  shall  be  con- 
tent. My  friends  may  be  indignant  at  this 
offer,  but  I  am  quite  resolved  to  be  a  sur- 
geon to  some  charity.  My  bosom  glows 
with  the  elating  prospect,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  prove  myself  as  well  able 
to  "  further  the  interests  of  science  aad 
humanity"  in  the  office,  as  the  lad  wh*m 
they  have  just  "  appointed."  Perhaps  1 
have  not  so  much  confidence  (or  brass), 
and,  unluckily,  1  have  no  uncle  connected 
with  the  parties,  but  I  will  see  if  I  cannot 
get  hold  of  one  of  their  nieces,  or  sisters,  or 
an  aged  grandmother  even,     I  am,  Sir,  ic., 

Paul  Popp. 

Manchester,  August  22, 18S6. 
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LECTURES   ON    PHRENOLOGY, 

OF.MVERF.I)   IN    183(i, 
IN  TIIK  UN1VKUSITY  OP  IMMS, 

By  M.  BROUSSAIS, 

PROFESSOR  OP  GENERAL  TATIfOLOGY  IN  THE 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

19.-IDKALITY. 

Gentlemen  : — We  hist  spoke  of  marvel - 
lonsness,  and  in  adverting  to  instances  of 
absence  of  that  organ,  we  denied  that  in  the 
heads  of  criminals  both  that  organ  and  vene- 
ration and  fidelity  were  almost  always  ab- 
sent. If  there  appear  some  traces  of  marvel- 
Iousucsb,  the  strength  of  the  organs  of  destruc- 
tion and  appropriation,  and  tin*  weakness  of 
those  of  intelligence  and  kindness,  general  I  y 
neutralize  its  influences.  We  ran  only,  it  is 
trii'%  oiler  you  heads  which  come  from  the 
guillotines  of  I'nri*  and  the  neighbouring 
towns ;  perhaps  if  we  had  sonic  specimens 
of  those  fanatical  brigands  who  still,  some- 
times, desolate  the  countries  of  the  West,  we 
should  find  more  visible  traces  of  the  organ 
of  marvellousness,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
destruction  and  acquisitiveness  would  not 
there  be  found  associated,  or  that  intelli- 
gence and  the  superior  sentiments  wotdd  In* 
properly  developed.  \V  ith  regard  to  animals, 
wc  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  thing  in 
the  writings  of  phrenologists  which  might 
authorize  us  to  concede  to  them  any  traces 
of  the  organ  we  have  just  been  studying. 
Our  own  observations  arc  equally  negative 
on  this  |M>tnt. 

The  facul lies  it  h irh  we  hate  to  consider 
to-dny  are,  perhaps,  the  most  diftiritlt  of 
those  which  nre  classed  among  the  sentiments. 
U'e  bnve,  first,  imagination,  n  faculty  which 
has  always  Imvii  ark  now  led  ged  to  exist,  for 
it  is  the  "organ  of  poctr>/'  according  to 
(•all;  of  M  ideality,*'  according  to  Siwrx- 
iieim  ;  and  it  has  recently  been  divided  into 
two  faculties  by  M.  Vimont,  under  two 
different  expressions,  the  "  sense  of  taste  in 
the  arts,"  and  "  poetical  genius."  The 
English,  Scotch,  and  Danish  phrenologists, 

No.  two. 


as  well  as  Commi,  have  admitted  it  under  the 
name  of  "  ideality."  It  is,  as  1  have  told 
you,  that  faculty  which  is  designated  "  imngi- 
tiou  "  by  philosophers. 

Situation. — It  is  fouud  on  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  head,  between  marvellousness  and 
constructiveness,  near  the  line  of  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  frontal  bone,  where  the  last  fibres 
of  the  temporal  muscle  arc  inserted ;  it  is 
precisely  there  that  it  begins  to  project, — at 
the  exterior  of  marvellousness,  above  con- 
struction, ami  acquisitiveness,  and  before 
circumspection.  Such  is  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  this  organ.  It  presents  a  lengthened 
form.  A  part  of  this  Bpacc  has  been  sub- 
tracted, to  be  united  with  the  superior  portion 
of  construction,  in  order  to  make  the  "  sense 
of  taste  in  the  arts  "  from  it,  and  the  superior 
part  is  left  for  "  poetical  genius."  I  acquaint 
you  with  all  opinions,  well  knowing  that 
sophistry  may  raise  objections  against  phre- 
nology ;  but  the  witticisms  which  may  be 
made  on  thi.4  subject  will,  of  themselves,  fall 
to  the  ground,  for  all  sciences  begin  in  this 
manner.  There  are  always  certain  and  un- 
certain points,  and  in  every  age  some  wits 
amuse  themselves  with  the  latter;  but  as, 
notwithstanding  that,  the  sciences  still  gain 
ground,  ridicule  ought  not  either  to  prevent 
phrenology  from  going  forward.  This  faculty 
is  numbered  10.  Those  who  have  small 
model-heads  can  look  at  that  niimlier.  This 
is,  then,  all  that  relates  to  the  situation  and 
bearings  of  this  faculty,  according  to  the 
empirical  observations  of  phrenologists. 

Different  opinions  on  it*  Primitive  Influence. 
— It  is  in  the  action  or  direct  influence  of  this 
organ,  that  the  difficulty  respecting  it  lies, 
because  there  are  such  extremely  various 
opinions  on  the  subject.  I  will  present  to 
you  an  abridgment  of  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  faculty  consists 
in  invent ing,or  creating,  form*  which  are  not 
in  nature.  Others  have  replied,  "  Nothing 
is  intcittcd;  all  that  can  In*  done  is  to 
combine,  in  different  ways,  the  objects  which 
have  struck  our  senses,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  more  effect 
than  they  seem  to  produce  in  nature;  in  a 
word,  to  endeavour  to  embellish  nature/' 
Hence  the  tendency  towards  the  benu-itteal, 
a  word  which  you  hear  repeated  so  often 
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that  to  this  day  there  it  not  a  proper  operat- 
ing table !  The  operations  are  obliged  to  be 
performed  upon  a  table  by  far  too  broad  for 
the  purpose,  and  one  which  is  used  at  the 
lectures.  There  are  no  p  ill  ties  for  the  re- 
duction of  dislocations,  nor  a  bolt  even 
placed  for  the  use  of  them.  1  might  enume- 
rate many  other  tilings,  but  I  am  sure  these 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  maiiagemeut  of  the 
hospital,  under  the  guidance  of  the  director, 
has  been  very  defective.  Yet  the  funds  are 
declared  to  be  adequate,  and  the  hospital 
to  be '  free  from  debt  and  incumbrance  of 
any  kind.'  Yet,  if  a  patient  is  to  be  visited 
after  dark,  not  a  candle  is  to  be  had  to 
examine  him,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  sister 
of  the  ward,  the  lights  of  the  hospital  being 
restricted  to  the  jets  of  gas  in  the  apartments. 
These  are  all  matters  which  fall  uuder  the 
director's  attention.  It  has  been  in  vain  to 
apply  to  htm,  and  the  special  committee 
designate  them  (the  complaints)  *  frivolous ;' 
the  governors  at  large  will,  I  flatter  myself, 
entertain  a  different  opinion. 

"The  complaiuts  I  have  urged  on  this 
heady  and  a  variety  of  others,  have  brought 
down  upon  me  the  animosity  of  the  director 
and  his  two  coadjutors,  Mr.  Robertson  and 
Dr.  Shearman,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  gross 
and  false  accusation,  with  the  intention  of 
inflicting  a  wound  on  my  reputation,  which 
1  shall  presently  notice  iu  a  particular  man- 
ner." 

Mr.  Pettigrew  then  details  the  particulars 
of  a  proposal  which  was  made  "  through 
Lord  Henley,  iu  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
London,"  to  unite  the  Chari*g-Cross  Uespitml 
and  King's  College.  The  terms  demanded 
on  the  part  of  King's  College,  however,  were 
not  acceded'lo,  mid  tin*  ucgocintioii  dropped. 
Soon  after  (his  Mr.  Pettigrew  says  thnt  he 
received  "  the  most  ungracious  and  unjust 
treatment  from  Dr.  Golding  ami  some  of  liis 
colleagues/'  (who  always  side  with  the 
"  director").  He  expressed  "  his  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  conduct  shewn  to  him,  and,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Golding,  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  promote  an  union  between  the 
college  slid  the  hospital,  having  first  of  all 
undertaken  the  Uuliesof  lecturer  on  anatomy 
end  physiology  at  the  hospital  "  to  save  the 
school  from  sinking."  Thin  nttempl  to  effect 
the  union,  however,  was  disagreeable  to  Or. 
Golding  aod  his  friends,  and,  accordingly, 
the  special  committee  declared  the  proceed- 
ing to  be  "  unfairly  carried  on,  uncandid, 
and  highly  reprcheusible,"  and  it  was  there- 
upon unanimously  resolved  by  the  committee 
"  that  Mr.  Pcttigrcw's  services  as  a  pro- 
fessional oflicer  of  the  hospital  should  lie 
forthwith  dispensed  with,  mid  that  he  be  ito 
longer  an  officer  thereof."  A  similar  measure 
was  adopted  towards  "  his  excelleut  friend 
and  enlightened  colleague  Dr.  Sigmond." 
This  resolution  was  passed  August  1st,  by 
the  members  of  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  governors,     Mr 


Pettigrew,  however,  wholly  dearies  that  any 
uncandid  proceeding  was  adopted  by  him, 
and  proves  that  Dr.  Golding  was  made  fully 
acquainted  with  his  intention  in  the  letter 
dated  the  10th  of  February  last. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  then  makes  the  following 
statement,  which  we  abridge  from  the  ori- 
ginal : — 

"  Hut  the  matter,  although  placed  upon 
this  ground,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  based 
solely  upon  it,  for  an  attack  has  been  made 
upon  my  character,  which  1  hold  dearer  than 
life  itself. 

"During  twelve  years  I  was  the  sole 
surgeon  of  the  institution,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  dispensary  in  Villiers-street ;  the 
duties  were  arduous,  but  I  never  derived 
one  farthing  of  emolument  for  my  services. 
When  the  institution  assumed  the  character 
of  an  hospital,!  suggested  to  my  colleagues, 
Drs.  Golding  and  Shearman,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  have  some  one  with 
whom  I  might  consult  on  the  various  ope- 
rations necessary  to  be  performed,  and  who 
would  share  the  responsibility  of  such 
onerous  duties.  It  was  admitted ;  and  Dr. 
Golding  told  me,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Shearman,  that  I  should  be  permitted  to 
name  an  acceptable  and  proper  person  with 
whom  I  should  like  to  be  associated,  who 
would  not  bo  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of 
the  emoluments  from  the  otlice  for  a  period 
(five  years  were  expressly  named  by  Dr. 
Golding,  the  director),  as  it  was  held  to  be 
unjust  to  place  upon  an  equality  any  indi- 
vidual who  might  not  have  taken  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  hospital,  with  one  who 
had  devoted  so  many  years  to  its  support. 
Upon  this  being  known,  Mr.Howship  ap- 
plied to  me.  We  were  then  strangers,  we 
did  not  visit  each  other,  nor  hud  1  ever  been 
in  his  house.  He  said  he  should  bo  de- 
lighted to  bo  connected  with  me  in  the 
Chariug-Cross  Hospital,  and  that  he  should 
consider  any  assistance  rendered  him  in 
attaining  this  object  as  the  greatest  of  obli- 
gations, and  never  forget  it.  He  urged  the 
particular  advantage  of  his  preparations, 
foolishly  eulogizing  them  mj  exceeding  in 
value  those  of  St.  (leorge'n  Hospital,  and  put 
forward  other  reasons  to  induce  me  to  favour 
him  as  a  col  league.  Duly  considering  the 
matter,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  do 
my  duty  to  the  hospital,  I  weighed  well  Mr. 
H.'s  pretensions.  1  regarded  him  as  a  qua- 
lified individual  of  even  longer  standing  in 
die  profession  than  myself,  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
the.  author  of  some  works  on  surgery,  one  in 
the  habit  of  lecturing,  furnished  with  pre- 
parations to  illustrate  a  course  of  lectures 
on  surgery,  and,  above  all,  living  contiguous 
to  myself,  and  therefore  readily  to  be  ob- 
tained to  supply  my  place  if  absent  in  any 
case  of  emergency  that  should  arise.  These 
advantages  outweighed  those  suggested  to 
me  by  many  others  who  proposed  to  me  on 
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the  same  matter ;  and  I  therefore  stated  the 
offer  made  to  me  of  naming  a  person  who 
should  be  acceptable  to  my  colleagues,  and 
their  conviction  that  1  was  entitled  to  receive 
the  whole  of  the  emolument*  derivable  from 
mv  department  for  five  years;  but  I  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Howship,  as  a  private  arrange- 
ment between  two  gentlemen,  that  instead 
of  my  receiving  the  entire  emoluments,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  an  equal  portion,  upon 
the  consideration  of  his  paying  to  me,  in 
lieu  of  those  emoluments,  the  sum  of  £500. 
Now,  this  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
charge  of  having  sold  my  influence  to  secure 
the  election  of  Mr.  H.  to  the  office  of  visit- 
ing-surgeon to  the  hospital.  I  did  no  such 
thing.  It  is  merely  a  c^mposUittH  for  the 
amount  of  fees  that  may  be  received ;  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  length  of  time 
in  which  it  wits  proposed  I  should  receive 
the  fees,  and  the  probable  amount  of  them 
from  the  progress  of  the  hospital  (under  ju- 
dicious management),  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  very  small  sum  for  such  advantages. 
The  grounds  upon  which  I  made  this  propo- 
sal, and  which  were  communicated  in  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Howship,  and  marked  prtrmV, 
were  these :  that  the  duties  of  the  hospital 
were  more  likely  to  be  eheerfullv  and  ami- 
cably  performed  by  a  perfect  equality  of  the 
officers ;  that  however  just  it  might  be  felt 
by  my  colleague  to  refrain  from  receiving 
any  fees  for  the  time  specified,  yet  that  to 
toil  on  year  after  year,  in  the  performance 
of  duties,  the  return  for  which  would  be 
continually  appropriated  to  another's  bene- 
fit, watt  likely  to  lend  to  a  laxity  of  atten- 
tion and  a  diminution  of  ta'r\  ;  that  by  an 
equality  being  established,  curb  surgical  of- 
ficer would  Ik;  entitled  to  lecture  on  their 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  thos  to  divide 
the  emoluments  derivable  from  their  class, 
and  that  the  pupils  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  two  instructors  in  the  same  branch. 
This  was  an  arrangement  strictly  private  iu 
its  nature,  and  in  no  way  interfering  with 
the  objects  of  the  hospital,  or  any  rules  of 
the  governors.  That  Mr.  Howship  did  not 
ever  consider  the  transaction  unjustifiable  is 
proved  by  the  following  fnct:  that,  shortly 
after  being  appointed  visiting-surgeon,  he 
asked  me  to  promise  him  my  influence  in 
support  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Turner,  to  become 
assistant-surgeon  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented. I  replied  that  I  could  make  no  pro- 
mise, but  that  it  would  certainly  give  me 
pleasure  to  do  any  thing  that  might  prove 
agreeable  to  my  colleague,  lie  then  added, 
if  that  wen*  effected,  he  should  be  able  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  the  amount  he  hnd  paid 
to  me.  litis  person  (Mr.  Howship)  now 
presumes  to  state  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
maintain  that  such  a  transaction  is  justifiable 
as  a  general  principle ;  and  I  therefore  leave 
the  governors  and  subscribers  to  form  an  es- 
timate of  his  veracity.  At  this  time  he  regu- 
larly brought  Mr.  Turner  with  him  to  the 


hospital,  and  that  gentleman  can  be  exa- 
amincd  to  prove  that  Mr.  H.  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  proposing  to  him  a  variety  of  things 
for  pecuniary  consideration,  and  even  a  part- 
nership in  his  own  professional  engagements, 
and  a  joint  property  in  his  museum.  Mr. 
Howship  chooses  to  say  that  he  has  been 
'  misled.'  He  has  indeed,  but  not  by  me. 
He  is  the  willing  tool  of  designing  men  to 
endeuvour  to  blast  the  character  of  one  who 
is  obnoxious  to  them,  from  his  determination 
to  resist  tyranny,  and  see  the  charitable  ob- 
jects of  the  institution  carried  into  effect. 
Considering  the  whole  of  Mr.  H.'s  conduct 
in  the  business,  I  would  apply  to  him  a  re- 
markable passage  in  the  works  of  one  of  the 
ablest  Knglish  writers,  addressed  to  a 'cer- 
tain esquire  :'  '  You  are  wholly  out  of  dan- 
ger: the  weapons  1  use  will  do  yon  no  hurt ; 
and  to  (hat  which  would  keep  nircr  men  in 
awe  you  arc  insensible.  A  needle  against  a 
stone  wall  can  make  no  impression.  Your 
faculty  lies  in  making  bargains:  stick  to 
that.' 

"  Rut,  to  return  to  the  arrangement, I  con- 
tend that  it  is  simply  a  composition,  and  no- 
thing else ;  and  I  desired  the  director  to  pay 
over  to  Mr.  II.  an  equal  portion  with  my- 
self, which  has  been  done  from  the  moment 
of  Mr.  H.'s  connection  with  the  hospital. 
Mr.  H.  says  he  was  principally  governed  by 
the  desire  of  being  surgeon  to  an  institution 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  one 
day  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
hospitals  of  the  metropolis.  What  his  desire 
was  does  not  signify.  What  he  paid  the 
money  for  is  Hie  |Miint ;  clearly  for  the  receipt 
of  half  (he  fees  from  the  admission  of  pupils 
to  the  hospital  and  the  lectures ;  for,  without 
my  concurrence,  Mr.  II.  being  only  the  visit- 
ing surgeon, could  not  have  delivered  any  part 
of  the  surgical  lectures.  The  duty  of  teaching 
that  branch  was  vested  exclusively  in  me. 
That  he  was  actuated  by  this  consideration  is 
also  apparent  from  his  stating  to  me  a  sum  of 
money  paid  at  another  hospital,  and  drawing 
his  infr  rences  as  to  the  respective  value.  He 
withed  tti  reduce  the  amount  to  £900,  and  I 
declined  (he  proposal,  regarding  the  probable 
amount  of  fees,  &c,  to  be  received  during 
five  years,  as  being  in  value  far  exceeding 
that  sum.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  negoti- 
ation (as  he  called  it,  to  Dr.  Shearman)  being 
broken  off;  and  he,  not  I,  renewed  the 
subject  in  1834,  and  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  accede  to  my  former  proposition.  It 
would  lime  been  more  ndvantageons  forme 
to  lime  received  the  whole  of  the  fees  for 
the  five  years ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances 
of  a  privnle  nature  rendered  I  he  receipt  of 
£500  to  me  at  that  moment  a  matter  of 
personal  convenience.  1  did  not  disguise 
this  from  the  director.  He  told  the  special 
commitlee  that  he  received  a  letter  from  me 
alluding  to  the  same,  and  that  he  suspected 
there  was  a  transaction  of  the  kind  going 
Ion.    He  says  he  communicated  the  tame 
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(though  conveyed  to  him  pritmUiy)  to  Dr. 
Shearman  ami  to  Mr.  Uobcrtsou.  None  of 
these  gentlemen  amid  one  word  to  me  on  the 
subject.  Although  I  had  laboured  with 
them  for  yearly  and  with  great  assiduity,  they 
none  of  them  ever  said  a  word  to  me  about 
it  If  they  held  it  wrong,  surely  they  should 
have  nnliciMl  and  prevented  it ;  und  I  am 
sure  that  tho  explanation  1  have  now  Riven 
would  haw  then  satisfied  them,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  now.* 

M  Notwithstanding  the  present  serious 
charge,  the  laws  of  the  hospital  recognise 
pecuniary  transactions  in  thisrespect;  for  it 
is  expressly  stated  thut,  in  the  event  of  any 
teacher  resigning  or  dying  whilst  a  teacher 
at  the  Medical  School,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive,  if  resigning,  from  his  successor,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  clear  receipts  resulting 
from  his  exertions  during  the  twelve  month* 
immediately  preceding  his  resignation ;  and, 
if  dying,  his  widow  or  administrator  to  a 
like  sum ;  and  if  not  demanded  by  either, 
then  the  secretary  can  claim  it  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years  for  the  fuuds  of  the 
charity. 

"I  now  confidently  submit  this  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  the  governors  and 
subscribers  at  large,  and  I  trust  that  they 
will  not  fail  to  look  back  and  review  my 
character  previous  to  and  during  the  period 
I  huvo  been  connected  with  their  institution. 
Every  thing  that  I  could  do  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  hospital  I  have  done,  and  my 
family  have  lent  their  exertions,  and  I  hare 
supported  the  Medical  School  far  beyond  all 
my  colleagues,  by  my  collection  of  prepara- 
tions, without  which  it  could  not  have  gone 
on.  And  here  allow  me  to  contrast  my  con- 
duet  with  that  of  Mr.  Howahip,  and  this 
will  also  explain  how  the  churgc  against  me 
of  having  sold  the  anointment  came  to  be 
brought  forward.  When  the  preparations 
were  to  be  arranged  in  tho  Museum,  I  found 
that  Mr.  II.  had  ordered  particular  locks  to 
be  put  upon  the  cases  in  which  his  were  to 
be  contained.  I  had,  in  common  with  my 
colleagues,  conceived  that  the  whole  were 
to  be  arranged  iu  an  order  calculated  to  give 
instruction  to  the  pupils,  ami  that  they  would 
be  used  in  common  by  all  the  teachers  of  the 
School.  I  objected  to  Mr.  If  .'s  preparations 
being  placed  in  the  Museum,  unless  agree- 
ably to  this  feeling ;  and  he,  determining  on 
a  selfish  appropriaton,  declined  to  do  so,  or 
to  permit  any  body  to  use  them  but  himself, 
or  at  his  special  loan — a  condition  that  no 
gentleman  could  submit  to—notwithstanding 
I  had  admitted  him  to  half  the  surgical 
course,  fie  complained  to  Dr.  Guiding 
upon  the  subject  of  my  remonstrance,  and 


•  Dr.  Sigmoid  heard  of  the  transaction,  and 
mentioned  It  at  the  time  to  l>r.  Coldiug ;  but  that 
gentleman  and  Dr.  Shearman  have  the  moat  con- 
venient memories  for  things  tho*  choose  to  recol- 
lect, but  no  further. 


said  ho  did  not  consider  he  was  bound  to 
this  when  he  gave  me  the  £600.  But  f  need 
uot  say  any  thing  further  respecting  Mr.  H. 

"Having  thus  disposed  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  me,  I  must  direct  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects  under 
consideration  havo  been  proceeded  with. 
Thut  personal  findings  instigated  the  eii<|uiry 
f  have  alluded  to,  is  evident  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances.'* 

Mr.  Pettigrew  here  adduces  some  evidence 
to  show  that  Dr.  Golding  knew  that  he  was 
making  a  "negotiation "  with  Mr.  Howship, 
and  that  Its  consummation  would  be  a 
"  personal  convenience  "  to  Mr.  Pettigrew. 
"  Could  Dr.  Holding,"  he  says,  "  imagine  it 
likely  that  f  should  labour  for  twelve  years 
to  form  the  Institution,during  which  time  it 
was  incapable  of  yielding  any  emolument, 
and  that  when  the  prospect  of  a  tolerable  ad- 
dition to  my  iucome  was  created,  I  should 
so  entirely  forget  what  was  due  to  my  own 
interests  and  to  the  support  of  my  large 
family,  which  Dr.  G.  knew  rested  entirely 
upon  my  own  professional  exertions,  as  to 
voluntarily  forego  one  half  of  the  amount, 
without  receiving  any  equivalent  f  Dr.  O. 
is  too  close  in  all  his  pecuniary  transactions, 
to  have  given  any  one  credit  for  so  much 
generosity.  Dr.  (Holding  says  that  hewrote 
to  Dr.  Shearman,  in  May  1836,  upon  hearing 
from  Mr.  II.  thut  ho  had  given  to  me  t'AOO. 
This  was  after  dissent  ions  had  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  Medical 
School,  and  then  put  for  the  teachers  to  say 
whether  it  was  justifiable  in  any  officer  to 
barter  away  the  appointments  of  the  hospital. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage,  to  be  afterwards  used  for  some 
wicked  purpose,  although  I  could  not  sus- 
pect that  nny  one  could  be  guilty  of  so  base 
a  breach  of  confidence  as  to  ctminiunicnts 
such  a  transaction  as  having  really  taken 
place.  1  ii r god  that  if  there  was  any  ground 
to  suspect  such  a  case,  the  fair  and  manly 
way  was  to  take  it  before  the  governors  at 
large.  This  was,  however,  declined ;  and, 
will  it  be  believed,  that  Mr.  Howahip  either 
proposed  or  seconded  (f  do  not  know 
positively  which)  a  resolution  to  declare 
that  such  a  prucecti'tUK  whm  improper  and  *n- 
JuniiJUibkt  Prom  this  time  1  refused  to 
attend  any  more  meetings  of  tho  Medical 
Committee  until  the  offensive  resolution  was 
expunged.  Well,  there  it  stands  now ;  but 
remark  the  distance  of  limo  that  was  permit- 
ted to  elapse  by  Dr.  Coldiug  before  this 
matter  was  taken  into  consideration,— six 
months.  It  was  my  intention  to  bring  it 
myself  before  the  governors.  I  told  my 
colleagues  I  should.  I  applied  to  the 
secretary  to  get  a  meeting." 

Hut  this,  Mr.  Pettigrew  says,  he  was,  by 
an  intrigue,  prevented  from  getting ;  and  that 
at  a  time  when  it  was  most  unfair  to  himself 
and  Dr.  Sigmond,  a  meeting  was  held,  and 
he  and  his  colleague  removed  from  their 
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offices.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  what 
were  the  occupations  and  connections  of  the 
committee  who  served  Dr.  Golding's  pur- 
pose at  meetings  for  these  expulsions.  It 
consisted  of  ten  persons,  whom  he  describes 
as  follows : — 

A  clergyman,  an  "  honorary  governor," 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Holding,  or 
Mr.  Robertson,  not  a  contributor  to  the 
funds  of  the  institution. — Another  clergy- 
man, a  "  Life  supporter  only,  and  not  ad- 
missible therefore  to  the  committees." — The 
druggist  to  the  hospital,  "  an  intimate  of 
Dr.  Golding." — Another  "  honorary  gover- 
nor."— An  "  old  supporter  of  the  institu- 
tion.*' (The  two  last  wrro  not  present  nt  the 
vote*  of  impulsion). — An  "  iipothmiry  in 
Wostminster,  au  old  intimate  of  Dr.  Gold- 
ing."—A  currier,  "  another  intimate  mid  a 
patient  of  J)r.  Uolding.'*--Tho  "  dentist  to 
tiie  institution."— A  "  life  governor"  of  a 
month's  standing,  an  amateur  musician. — 
The  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Golding. 

"  It  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Pettigrcw,  "  be 
matter  of  astonishment  that  any  decision  to 
which  a  committee  thus  constituted  has 
arrived,  should  be  protested  against ;  and  I 
hereby  do  solemnly  protest  against  this 
gross  tyranny  and  usurpation,  worthy  only 
of  the  most  despotic  times.  The  dismissal 
of  any  officer  I  contend  must  of  necessity 
rest  with  the  governors  at  large,  the  elective 
body.  The  present  proceeding  is  too  gross 
and  monstrous.  And  I  therefore  call  upon 
the  governors  and  the  subscribers,  for  they, 
too,  must  raise  their  voices  to  assist  me  in 
iinninMking  this  infiuitou*  Job,  and  placing 
the  charity  upon  the  only  true  and  honest 
basis  on  which  it  can  stand,  if  it  is  to  do 
Justice  to  the  intentions  of  its  supporters 
and  the  demands  of  the  public.  I  will  in- 
cessantly labour  until  this  be  accomplished, 
and  I  beg,  therefore,  of  all  who  read  this 
address  to  forward  to  me  their  names,  if 
they  feel  disposed  to  co-operate  in  any  way 
with  me.  We  can  bring  a  host  of  credible 
witnesses*  to  prove  a  mismanagement  far  be- 
yond what  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
want  of  bandages,  splints,  tourniquet*,  mid 
other  instruments,  I  have  already  noticed. 
The  appointment  of  servants  is  not  less  to 
be  censured.  There  is  at  this  time  a  cook 
who  does  not  understand  the  dressing  of 
meat,  and  who  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
for  a  cut  throat,  inflicted  by  herself.  We 
have  had  drunken  nurses,  and  an  epileptic 
patient  was  even  made  a  nurse.  In  short, 
in  every  department  abundant  matter  for 
correction  presents  itself. 

"  I  trust  I  have  successfully  vindicated  my 
own  character,  aud  that  1  may  safely  defy 
the  machinations  of  artful  and  wicked  men, 
who  have  attempted  to  promote  their  own 
base  and  tyrannical  views.  I  rely  with  the 
greatest  confidence  on  the  opinion  which 
shall  be  formed  by  the  subscribers,  and  the 
members  of  my  own  profession,  upon  the 


perusal  of  this  hastily  written  address, 
which  has  been  hurried  to  a  degree  quite 
painful  to  my  feelings,  but  I  could  not  lose 
a  moment  in  endeavouring  to  remove,  any 
imputation  that  might  bo  supposed  to  rest 
upon  my  character. 

M  T.  J.  Pettiorew. 
"  Savillo-row,  August  22d,  18W. 

"  P.S. — I  deem  it  needless  to  notice  the 
various  personal  annoyances  to  which  I  have 
been  subjected,  or  the  means  resorted  to,  to 
check  my  desire  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
There  has  never  been  any  thing  like  the  com- 
plement of  patient*  required,  since  the  recog- 
nition of  the  hospital  {on  the  College)  wa*  ob- 
tained." 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS. 

"  My  Dear  Fellow  : — Pray  look  at  this 
letter  and  tell  me  if  it  be  not  the  very  thing. 
In  fact,  I  feel  remarkably  sure  of  the  chair. 
Dou't  think  me  inconsistent  in  the  praise  of 
the  dcmi-Tory  demi-Liberal,  because  I  have 
at  all  other  times  d  d  him  up  hill  and 
down  dale.  I  am  well  assured  that  he  is 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  electoral  body, 
and  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  there  without 
holding  a  candle  to  his  majesty.  No  doubt 
he  has  got  his  little  job  to  accomplish,  which 
it  is  my  policy,  by  a  little  flummery,  to  induce 
him  to  abandon.  If  you  approve  of  the  let- 
ter, 1  will  send  it  without  altering  a  word. 
You  may  laugh  at  the-  account  of  my  elocu- 
tion, but  as  I  have  not  lately  had  any  pupils 
to  give  me  a  "  certificate"  on  that  point,  I 
don't  see  that  a  better  testimonial  to  my  ora- 
torical powers,  than  my  own,  can  be  fur- 
nished. Surely  I  ought  to  know  them,  who 
have  so  often  heard  the  echo  of  my  own 
voice  in  the  lecture-rooms.  Besides,  I  have 
stated  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  that  *  what  I 
1  have  snid  of  myself  must  not  be  imputed 
1  to  ovor-wwuing  sHf-eHlivni,  but  to  my 
1  strong  auxicty  to  state  what  1  think  1  pos- 
'  sess  in  the  way  of  qualifications  for  the 
'  chair,' — an  important  distinction,  as  you 
will  admit. 

"  As  for  King's  College,  I  have  satisfac- 
torily ascertained  that,  should  I  fail  at  the 
University,  and  wish  to  return  to  the  old 
plnce,  the  generous- hearted  baronet  will 
propose  the  rccal  of  my  resignation,  and 
that  Sir  II  eh  j  am  in  will  second  the  motion, 
of  course  successfully.  Believe  me,  ever 
yours, 

«  II.  M. 

"  George-street,  July  SO,  18S0." 

The  Letter. 

"  Sir  : — In  offering  myself  as  a  Candidate 
for  the  vacant  Professorship  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  London,  I  may  be  permitted 
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to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  objects 
which  it  embraces,  and  the  qualification* 
which  these  require. 

"I  am  informed  that  it  is  intended  to  in- 
stitute two  Anatomical  Professorships,  one 
for  « Descriptive  Anahuny,'  the  other  for 
*  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology.' 

"This  divisiou  appears  to  me  excellent, 
nor  is  there  any  one  wore  capable  than  Mr. 
Richard  Quain  of  fulfilling  die  duties  of  the 
first,  or  who  more  thoroughly  understand* 
the  practical  study  and  practical  applications 
of  human  anatomy. 

"  Under  '  General  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy/ I  understand  is  meant  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  which  the  elementary  textures  of 
the  frame  and  their  properties  are  examined, 
the  laws  of  development  explained,  and  the 
functions  of  the  different  organ*  described, 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  structure, 
figure,  place  of  each. 

"  It  i*  evident,  that  to  prepare  such  a 
course  of  lectures,  many  attainments  are  re- 
quisite. For  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  discovered  in  embryology,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  modern  European  languages 
Is  necessary ;  for  the  study  of  the  sensorial 
functions,  some  knowledge  of  mental  philo- 
sophy ;  for  the  organs  of  the  scum*  and  the 
voice,  a  general  acquaintance  v«itli  experi- 
mental science  and  natural  philosophy  ;  for 
the  latin*  and  munch**,  Home  knowledge  of 
mechanics ;  and  for  some  of  the  mo*l  inter- 
esting but  popular  relations  of  these  parts, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  design,  and 
some  study  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

"  With  respect  to  my  own  qualifications 
for  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  of  so  com- 
prehensive a  nature,  I  beg  to  appeal  to  Dr. 
Elliotson  and  Mr.  R.  Uuaiu  as  to  my  acquaint- 
ance with  physiology  generally  ;  to  Dr.  Cars- 
well,  for  my  knowledge  of  tknt  brunch  of 
physiology  which  is  connected  with  morbid 
anatomy;  to  Dr.  Grant,  Dr.  Faraday,  and 
Dr.  Watson,  as  to  my  ability  to  express  my 
thoughts  with  fluency  and  clearness,  with 
some  choice  of  language  and  variety  of  illus- 
tration ;  for  my  general  character  for  profi- 
ciency iu  these  studies,  to  Dr.  Turner,  Dr. 
Rostock,  Dr.  Proiit,  or  to  the  medical  pro- 
fessors of  the  Ignition  University  generally, 
or  to  any  other  men  of  eminence  in  my  pro- 
fession ;  for  my  love  of  these  studies  and  in- 
dustry in  pursuing  them,  to  my  published 
works  and  delivered  courses  of  lectures. 

44  There  is  another  point,  to  which  I  beg  to 
advert.  I  understand  that  it  is  contemplated 
to  place  the  superintendence  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room under  the  two  anatomical  profes- 
sors jointly  and  equally.  If  it  should  np]M«ur 
to  the  Council  that  no  other  candidate  is 
better  qualified  for  the  oflice  which  1  solicit 
than  myself,  and  if  the  council  and  the  pro- 
fessors decide  that  the  umiugcitieut  alluded 
to  shall  be  adopted,  I  should  be  most  willing 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  R.  Quain  in  carrying 
it  into  effect;   and  I  trust  that  the  many 


years  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 
anatomy,  would  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to 
the  council  of  my  competency  to  this  task. 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  thought  to 
have  spoken  too  confidently  of  my  own  ac- 
quirements and  fitness  for  the  vacant  profes- 
sorship. I  trust,  however,  that  what  1  ha\e 
said  of  myself  will  be  imputed,  not  to  over- 
weening self-esteem,  but  to  my  strong  anxiety 
so  to  state  that  which  I  think  I  possess,  as 
to  be  viewed  by  you  as  qualified  for  a  pro- 
fessorship in  a  branch  of  study  to  which  I 
have  devoted  a  large  share  of  time  and  labour, 
and  in  the  school  which  confessedly  is  the 
the  first  in  the  metropolis. 

u  If  my  confidence  in  myself  is  too  great, 
I  wish  that  your  rules  would  allow  me  to 
risk  its  exposure  and  punishmeut.  I  would, 
with  pleasure,  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
oflice  whieh  I  solicit  for  a  session,  leaving  it 
open  at  the  close  for  the  council  to  determine 
whether  another  and  an  abler  should  be 
sought,  or  my  appointment  be  confirmed. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"Herbert  Mayo." 

M 19,  George-street,  Hanover-square, 
Aug.  1, 1830." 


CLINICAL  LKCTUItR, 
ltKl»OKTKI>  AT  WK8TU1NSTKU. 

Tiiispreparation,  Gentlemen,  is  the  tumour 
of  the  unfortunate  woman  upon  whom  I 
operated  about  eight  months  ago,  and  whose 
recovery  from  so  formidable  an  operation 
was  solely  attributable  to  two  reasons,  not, 
tatpriiNi's,  to  my  want  of  skill,  but  to  the 
difficulty  of  taking  away  the  tchot*  of  the 
sphenoid  lame  from  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
(1  would  have  tried  that  had  I  been  per- 
mitted); and,  2ndly,  to  the  woman  not 
coming  here  two  months  earlier.  Rut  for 
these  two  reasons,  the  operation  might  have 
been  successful ;  as  it  is,  however,  the  pre- 
paration affords  n  melancholy  example  of 
until  re 'w  ueakues*,  and  not  of  the  failure  of 
surgical  science. 

This,  Gentlemen  (referring  to  a  large, 
struggling,  jagged  piece  of  morbid  anatomy,) 
is  the  tumour  removed  from  the  policeman, 
who  died  here  some  short  time  ago.  The  case 
is  as  follows : — about  two  years  ago  the  poor 
fellow  broke  his  arm,  and  was  takeii  to 
St.  Ueorge't,  where  it  appears  he  was  treated 
as  usual  in  such  cases ;  but  being  anxious 
to  attend  to  his  duties,  having  a  wife  and 
children  to  support,  lie  left  the  institution 
with  his  arm  not  united.  A  short  time  after, 
a  small  tumor  appeared,  just  at  the  point  of 
non-union,  and  rapidly  increased  in  siae, 
extending  up  the  humerus  to  the  neck  of 
the  joint,  along  and  in  front  of  the  left 
clavicle,  towards  the  right  side,  over  the 
acromion,   and    completely   covering   the 
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pflny  (he  organ  by  which  this  mail  obtains 
his  living. 

Uvrv  is  Tai.ma,  who  was  not  merely  n 
mimic;  he  represented  the  passions,  cspe- 
rially  the*  grout,  high,  and  heroic  passions, 
which  makes  its  regret  thai  the  hc?ul  is  not 
complete,  and  that  we  have  only  his  mask. 
Jlttl  we  have  enough  nf  it  to  support  our 
assertions.  There  is,  first,  mimicry,  with 
gaiety.  (anicty  does  not  consist  in  laughter, 
hut  in  knowing  how  to  make  others  laugh, 
Ml  pleasure.  Tai.ma  was,  besides,  very 
amiable  and  virtuous  in  his  private  lire,  as  1 
eiiti  hear  witness,  for  1  knew  him.  You  see 
niso  in  him  imagination,  or  ideality,  second- 
ed by  marvel lousucss ;  he  would  put  all  these 
orpins  in  arlion  ;  for  the  part  of  an  actor  is 
!•>  set  in  net  ion,  by  the  organs  which  ore  in 
his  brain,  those  which  comprise  the  brains  of 
his  auditors,  and  procure  in  them  emotions 
similar  to  those  which  he  feels.  I  say, 
which  he  feels,  for  if  he  did  not  feel  them, 
he  w  ould  not  inspire  them  !  "  Si  \  is  me  Here, 
dolcndum  est."  You  see  great  intellectual 
faculties  ou  (his  mask  ;  the  inclinations  a. id 
feeling*  are  not  represented  on  it,  but  mimi- 
cry, ideality,  and  gaiety,  in  n  word,  the 
theatrical  group,  although  it  is  not  complete, 
may  be  easily  recognized.  Here,  again,  art* 
two  ticlrcsses  of  reputation;  the  first  is 
Mile.  Ecu.  Sauyagr  of  the  Gy  innate,  and  the 
second  is  Madame  Estf.lm?  (>uinakd,  of  the 
iinicte.  It  is  impossible  for  a  great  actor  to 
be  a  fool.  Such  a  person  must  hav e  feel ings, 
to  be  able  to  express  them,  and  intelligence 
to  direct  the  expressions  well.  See  also  in 
Mile.  Km;.  Sauvauk,  how  all  the  feelings 
coincide  with  good  intellectual  faculties. 
You  remark  there,  beside*  mimicry  and 
gaiety,  ideality,  that  fine  faculty  which 
induces  a  desire  to  produce  the  beautiful, 
and  to  surpass  oneself  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
the  same  with  Madame  Ostixi.e  Uuinarp. 
You  see  in  general  the  same  disposition  in 
her.  All  the  feelings  are  strongly  expressed 
in  her,  as  the\  always  nre  in  women,  whose 
feelings  arc  stronger  than  their  itilellcci.tinl 
faculties.  \\\\\  still  you  find  this elevated  plsil- 
form  of  imitation,  mid  then  a  pretty  consider- 
able development  nt  the  upper  part  of  (he 
forehead,  to  show  that  the  intelligence  is 
xery  k<mm1.  There  is  Garrick's  mask: 
('ARRIck  is  compared  to  Tai.ma,  in  England. 
Vim  only  perceive  here  certain  organs  or 
fractions  of  organs.  We  hate  still  les«  of 
this  head  than  of  that  of  Tai.ma.  Hut,  to 
take  mh  milage  nf  what  we  have,  you  see 
that  the  inferior  organs  of  the  forehead, 
w  Inch  take  rognixnticc  of  the  external  world, 
are  very  prominent,  and  that  there  is  also 
eventnahtv.  As  to  imitation,  we  oulv  find 
the  beginning  of  it  here  ;  but  there  appears 
enouifh  of  the  organ  of  ideality  to  show  us 
that  the  faculty  wa-t  very  strong  in  this  actor. 
Here  is  a  young  child,  who  imitated  th» 
w histte  of  n  bird  with nslouishing  perfection. 
Il   w  at  an  iige    in  which  the  line   of  I  he 


receptive  faculties  does  not,  from  the  defect 
of  the  sinews,  appear  developed,  but  you  sec 
by  the  length  of  the  space  which  separates 
the  auricular  opening  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  that  there  exists  enough  of  it.  You 
also  see  gaiety  and  the  elevated  platform  of 
imitation ;  for  if  there  wen;  not  imitation, 
this  flattened  breadth  which  strikes  you 
above  the  forehead,  would  be  very  little 
divided.  You  will  not  And  this  organ  on 
Martin's  head,  which  presents  too  little 
space  in  that  region.  It  is  the  same  with 
this  head  of  a  parricide;  all  that  space  is 
dominated  by  the  other  organs ;  ideality  is 
especially  deficient,  la  Lacknairk  this 
organ  is  moderate.  We  sec  in  him  a  little 
gaiety  and  identity,  but  the  enormous  deve- 
lopment of  destruction,  and  self-love,  aud 
unconscionable  vanity,  explain  the  man. 

Animals. — This  faculty  is  strong  in  several 
birds,  and  in  quadruinaua,  particularly  in 
monkeys,  aud  in  some  quadrupeds.  It  serves 
in  these  animals  for  (he  double  u^e  which 
has  been  assigned  it  in  man,  so  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  observations  as  yet  made. 
Thus,  according  to  some  phrenologists,  we 
may  attribute  to  it  (he  expression  of  the 
voice,  the  cry  which  expresses  any  sentiment, 
aud  which  is  interpreted  according  to  its  just 
value  by  the  animal  who  hears  it.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  it  in  a  general  manner; 
let  us  add  some  details.  The  cry  of  the 
mother  who  sees  her  young  in  danger,  is  so 
well  understood  by  animals,  that  they 
instantly  assemble  around  her.  Then;  is 
also  a  signal  of  departure,  as  well  tig  of  re. 
union,  nmong  several  birds,  us  well  as 
quadrupeds,  where  danger  menaces  ;  and  it 
has  been  presumed,  Uiat  the  intensity  of  this 
faculty  corres]iouds  with  the  development 
of  the  organ.  I  say,  it  has  been  presumed, 
because  we  take  the  scicuce  as  it  is.  The 
observations  on  this  point  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  yet  multiplied  enough.  You  will 
judge  of  it  by  what  we  shall  tell  you  of  (ho 
mimicry  of  (he  faculties  in  general. 

iM.  Vimont  places  tin*  nal  of  mimicry  in 
quudrumnaa, quadrupeds,  and  even  in  birds, 
very  nearly  in  the  same  si (ual ion  as  in  men. 
Tin*  organ  would  enlarge  the  lateral  middle 
and  superior  parts  of  the  forehead.  Ho  has 
compare* J,  in  the  same  species,  two  birds, 
one  of  which  easily  learned  to  imitate  tones, 
while  (he  other  learned  (o  do  so  with  great 
dinicully,  or  not  at  all, and  he  remarked  (hat 
this  part  was  much  more  developed  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  lie  Ihiuks  he 
hus  proved  (he  existence  of  a  projection  of 
this  organ  in  imitating  birds,  such  as  (he 
parrot, the  magpie,  the  great  raven,  the  black- 
bird, the  starliug,  ami  the  jay.  There  are, 
in  America,  many  of  these  mocking  birds. 
Observation  tins  not  been  made  upon  each 
of  these  in  detail,  but  the  question  deserves 
thorough  examination.  However,  there  is 
in  mocking  unci  speaking  birds  another 
ore,  mi,  w  hieh  must  ro-opcrntc  w  iththc  faculty 
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of  imitation;  it  is  that  of  language;  and 
then,  also,  we  mnst  take  notice  of  the  confor- 
mation of  the  tongue.  Therefore  we  muit 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  decide,  nor  become 
enthusiastic,  blindly ;  the  enquiry  needs  so 
much  the  more  care,  because  birds  in  whom 
the  power  of  imitation  in  observed,  arc  made 
11  |miii  a  stun II  scale,  ami  their  bruins  art)  not 
very  bulky. 

Here  terminates  the  series  of  orgnus  which 
phrenology  considers  ns  constituting  the 
group  of  the  feelings.  We  shall  now  spunk  to 
you  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  rest 
of  the  lecture  will  be  consecrated  to  some 
genoral  ideas  upon  that  group. 

INTELLECTUAL   FACULTIES. 
MUST  SKITIUN. 

The**  »re.  ditided,  as  I  stated  in  my 
earlier  lectures,  into  receptive  and  reflective 
faculties.  I  shall  first  speak  to  you  of  the 
receptive.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  latter 
to-day,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
receptive  faculties  have  for  their  object,  a 
knowledge  of  the  outward  world.  Their 
means  arc  the  live  external  senses,  and  the 
internal  senses.  The  senses,  in  geiieral, 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  receptive 
faculties;  and  in  order  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction, 1  shall  dwell  some  time  upon  that 
subject. 

Internal  sfMMj. — Remember  that  I  have 
added  to  the  external  senses,  the  internal 
senses,  which  are  only  known  to  anatomists. 
However,  the  membranes  which  coutaiu  them 
may  easily  be  conceived  by  people  of  the 
world.  That  which  interests  ns  in  this  divi- 
sion, is  the  faculty  of  feeling,  of  touch, 
which  exists  in  all  the  in  tenia  I  membranes 
contiguous  nnil  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal envelop  of  the  skin.  Hut  this  faculty 
is  much  more  obtuse  in  the  ordinary  ami 
healthy  state,  than  that  which  exists  on  the 
skin,  the  tactile  faculty,  the  sense  of  touch, 
the  immediate  organ  of  which  is  the  cuta- 
neous surface. 

External  xenne*. — The  external  senses  are 
five  in  number,  and  are  all  placed  either  on 
the  skiu  or  in  the  openings  of  that  envelop. 
I  want  great  attention  from  yon  here,  for  we 
no  longer  speak  of  those  organs  which  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings,  but  of  organs  which  we 
only  judge  by  intelligence,  mid  which  conse- 
quently require  much  more  attention.  The 
external  senses  limit  the  attributes  or  quali- 
ties of  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  bodies  have 
no  more  attributes  than  we  have  senses ;  or, 
if  you  like,  I  will  turn  the  proposition  ano- 
ther way ;  we  have  senses  which  correspond 
with  all  the  attributes  or  qualities  which  we 
know  to  exist  in  bodies. 

Compar imn  of  the  /«•«  hi  ml*  «/"  xm#r.«. — The 
senses  residing  in  internal  membranes, 
named  by  anatomists,  physiologists,  and 
doctors,  "mucous  membranes,"  ghe  only 
confused  ideas  of  the  external  bodies  which 


may  penetrate  there,  for  external  bodies  do 
penetrate  there.  What  you  eat,  certainly  an 
external  thing,  penetrates  into  your  stomach ; 
the  external  air,  with  all  its  contents,  pene- 
trates into  your  lungs.  Very  well !  The 
feeliugof  these  membranes  is  less  delicate 
than  that  of  the  skin,  and  docs  not  give  us 
clear  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  Inula*.  I  tow- 
ever,  they  procure  us  very  varied  seusutious. 
and  sometimes  even  we  feel  the  qualities  of 
bodies.  iSupptwiug  MMiie  one  had  *wallow«*d 
au  angular  or  a  prickly  substance,  he  would 
feel  it,  mid  he  would  do  so  the  more  intensely 
iu  proportion  as  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach 
was  heightened ;  he  would  even  feel  it  as 
well  ia  his  stomach  as  on  the  skin ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  sickly  state  to  make  these  internal 
senses  acquire  activity  mid  delicacy,  and 
enable  them  to  In*  compared  with  those  of 
the  skin.  We  say:  **  I  think  I  have  iu  my 
stomach  or  intestines  a  worm  or  a  reptile;  1 
feel  there  an  angular  or  a  heavy  body,  and 
even  an  itching.  In  a  word,  we  take  the  ex- 
ternal for  models  of  the  internal  sensations. 

There  are  other  sensations  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure proceeding  from  the  same  source,  which 
we  hardly  know  how  to  compare  with  other 
thiugs,  such  as  those  which  proceed  from 
wine,  from  highly  -flavoured  food,  agreeable 
or  nauseous,  from  pure  or  impure  air.  The 
skin  doe*  not  furnish  us  with  similar  seu- 
sutious ;  they  are,  then,  *ui  generis.  In  line, 
there  are  sometimes  developed,  iu  dilTere.nl 
parts  of  our  bodies,  iu  ports  which  are  not 
these  internal  membranes,  causes  of  pain  or 
pleasure  which  we  cannot  explain ;  a  sickly 
or  inflammatory  state  exalts  the  sensibility 
of  these  parts,  and  they  are  called  •*  physi- 
cal*' |  mi  ins  or  pleasures,  but  if  we  wish  to 
speak  of  fhem  we  are  iilwa>s  obliged  to 
seek  for  models  iu  the  sensations  furnished 
by  the  skiu  and  external  scuscs  ;  for,  with- 
out reference  to  these,  we  should  not  be 
understood  except  by  those  who  have  felt 
like  ourselves  similar  internal  pleasures  or 
pains.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  hypochon- 
driacs and  nen opathics,  who  describe  inter- 
nal sensations  which  those  who  never  felt 
the  like  laugh  at. 

The  External  Senwn  in  particular. — I  now 
return  to  the  external  scuscs,  and  here  ano- 
ther proposition,  which  we  have  already 
announced,  is  to  be  developed.  The  ex- 
ternal senses  do  not  perceive  the  qualities 
of  bodies.  Those  senses  are  only  nervous 
matter  destined  to  receive  the  first  action  of 
ex  tenia  1  bodies.  The  actions  of  these  ex- 
ternal bodies  upon  the  senses  are  called 
"  impressions,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  im- 
pressions the  attributes  of  the  bodies  are  per- 
ceived, not  by  the  senses,  which  ore  nothing 
but  nervous  extremities,  shaped  in  a  certain 
manlier,  but  by  the  brain,  which,  however, 
does  not  receive  this  perception  in  u  mass, 
but  only  by  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts. 

Gall  and  Simirzhbim  have  furnished,  on 
the  subject  of  sensation  and  perception,  au 
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whole  of  the  scapula,  drawing  its  base  so 
voder,  that  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula 
was  brought  down  to  the  place  of  the  in- 
ferior angle.    In  this  state  he  went  from 
hospital  to  hospital,  until  he  came  here, 
where  I  by  chance  saw  him,  and  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodic, 
Liston,  and  the  senior  officers  of  this  in- 
stitution, I  gave  it  as  mu  opinion  that  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  together  with  the  clavicle 
and  scapula,  if  required,  might  be  safely  and 
Mftly  performed  ;  and  if  no  one  else  would 
do  it,  /  was  ready  on  my  own  responsibility 
to  effect  a  cure.   (The  right  kind  rubbed 
quicktu  orer  the  lecturer*  m  mouth,  cm  ineffable 
tmUe  of oelf-grntuUttion  following  thnl  action.) 
Yes,  Gentlemen,  I  repeat,  I  was  ready  to 
do  it,  because  1  am  not  one  of  those  who 
care  for  a  thing  or  two.    Failing,  therefore, 
to  gain  the  consent  of  the  officers  of  this 
establishment  to  share  in  this  transaction,  I 
invited  the  whole  Court  of  Examiners  to  a 
consultation,  the  resultof  which  was  another 
negative,  none  of  those  old  women  agreeing 
to  share  in  the  affair.    I  now  applied  to  the 
man  himself, offering  him  the  prospect  of  long 
life ;  and  telling  him,  that  notwithstanding 
some  said  he  would  die  under  the  opera- 
tion, and  others,  that  if  the  disease  was  re- 
moved it  would  come  again  in  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  it  would  really  never 
appear  again,  as  it  was  not  malignant ;  and 
as  for  dying,  that  was  all  nonsense.    But  a 
third  time  I  was  foiled,  although  two  or 
three  neck-or-nothing  chaps  urged  him  to 
scixe  the  staff  of  life  thus  offered  to  hint. 
He  was  determined  to  die  with  the  tumour 
on,  and  did  so.  Now,  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination, and  the  preparation  before  us, 
shows  that  all  the  Court  of  Examiners  but 
myself,  literally  know  nothing.    I  was  the 
only  one  right  on  the  subject;  no  other 
disease  was  found,  and  the  tumour  was 
not  connected  with  the  scapula.    But  the 
operation  would  have  required  me  to  tie  the 
subclavian,  one  or  two   infra   and  supra 
scapular  branches,  and  many  others,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  preparation  will 
to  cost  me  two  or  three  pounds  to  put  up, 
but  I  suppose  I  must  find  the  money  some- 
where. Cataracts  are  not  numerous  now,  or 
I  could  soon  afford  it. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  this  brings  me  to 
the  more  immediate  purport  of  my  meeting 
you  here  to  day,  as  I  intend  to  tell  you  a 
little  about  St.  John  Long, my  Eye  Infirmary, 
and  rubbing.  An  application  was  made  to 
me,  as  factotum  of  my  infirmary,  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  John  Long,  to  allow  them  to 
try  there  the  effects  of  the  rubbing-in  sys- 
tem. Now,  as  I  can  do  as  I  like  there,  I 
gave  them  leave  to  send  some  of  their  wash, 
and  accordingly  they  sent  a  gallon.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  having  spraiued  my  knee  (an 
annual  custom  with  me),  and,  as  yon  all 
know  that  I  get  out  of  town  in  September, 


to  kill  patridges,  I  thought  this  would  be  a 
speedy  way  of  recovery,  and  accordingly  I 
tried  it  on  my  own  knee  first ;  but  it  did  no 
good.    And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  lady 
of  title,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  used  to  go 
down  to  a  farm,  near  some  Hall,  hard  by  the 
beautiful  town  of  Kilkenny,  and  who  in 
one  of  her  rambles  there,  saw  Judy,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  children,  she   having 
none  herself:  u  How  is  it,  my  good  woman," 
said  she,  "  that  you  have  got  so  many  chil- 
dren r  "  Faith,  yer  I  eddy  ship,"  says  Judy, 
"  it's  all  Pat  and  the  pratees."    Well,  her 
ladyship  returned  home,  full  of  the  thought 
of  the  pratees,  and  the  making  of  her  lord 
happy,  and  ate  nothing  but  pratees  for  six 
mouths,  when  she  returned  to  Kilkenny, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  Judy's  farm  to 
deplore  the  failure  of  the  remedy.    "  Well, 
then,"  says  Judy,  •*  there's  no  alternative 
for  that,  ma'am,  but  taking  Pat  too/'    So  it 
is,  GenUemcu,  with  the  rubbing-in  system ; 
its  no  use  having  the  liquid  without  the 
rubber-in.      So  1  sent  for  this  rubber-in, 
Mr.  Wood,  who  is  the  attache*  to  a  certain 
lady  of  rank,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  of 
course  you  nil  know,  or  have  heard  of,  who 
began  what  he  called  to  rub  in.    A  piece 
of  sponge,  made  fast  to  the  little  finger  by 
meaus  of  a  thread,  is  dipt  into  this  stuff, 
aud  then  briskly  applied  by  a  rotary  friction, 
which  1  call  the  pitot-rub ;  this  is  continued 
until  the  skin  vesicates,  and  small  points  of 
blood  are  visible;   the  professor  has  then 
completed  his  first  day's  work.  The  earliest 
effect  of  the  application  is  to  make  the  skin 
white,  so  that  a  lady  of  distinction,  a  friend 
of  mine,  wrote  tip  to  me  to  ask  if  she  might 
rub  it  on  her  bum,  ns  it  was  very  black 
from  a  fall,  or  something  else;  and  another 
person  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  know 
if  she  might  not  rub  it  on  her  face  to  whiten 
it.    I  don't  know,  if  it  whitens  the  front, 
why  it  should  not  the  back.    Then,  Gentle- 
men, this  rubber  comes  the  second  day,  and 
rnbs  again  with  his  pivot-rub,  until  a  small 
scar  forms,  when  the  humour,  as  it  is  called, 
is  completely  rubbed  out.  I  know  a  gentle- 
men who  sprained  his  back,  and  having 
great  pain  in  his  loins,  betook  himself  to 
the  rubbing-in  system,  and,  as  predicted, 
M  that  wherever  the  humour  was  it  would 
come  out,"  so  the  humor  made  its  appear- 
ance in  an  unfortunate  moment  between  the 
shoulder*.    So  you  see,  Gentlemen,  that  the 
humour  does  not  alwnys  come  out  at  the 
part  which    is    nibln-d.    Well,  as  I   wss 
telling  >oii,  down  conies  this  lady  of  rank, 
a  friend  of  mine,  with  her  rubber,  and  a 
bucket  full  of  stuff,  which  I  dou't  think  is 
anything   more    than  liquor   potassm.    A 
bucket  full  of  liquor  potass**,  Gentlemen ! 
Think  of  that!  And  ns  my  friend,  the  lady, 
did  not  like  to  be  publicly  exposed,  we  had 
a  private  room  at  my  infirmary,  and  there 
they  rubbed  away  as  long  as  they  liked,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  did  either  much  harm  or 
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why  metaphysicians  will  write  long  page* 
to  prove  that  the  intervention  of  self — u  moi" 
—is  necessary  iu  these  perceptions.  1  deuy 
it  hi  the  most  formal  manner.  Thoy  are  the 
primitive  phenomena  which  are  attached  to 
perception, — the  instinctive  part  of  p<kn- op- 
tion, if  you  please.  You  see,  (Jcntlcuicu, 
that  Iho  science  is  not  perfect,  hut  the  phre- 
uologicul  Ou (it  tint  very  rich.  Vou  v*  ill  woi  k 
them  for  yourselves. 

l'iflh*rH*\ — Sight  is  in  re  laliou  with  light, 
from  whence  comes  the  tirst  impression,  as 
hearing  is  in  relation  with  the  vibrations  of 
the  air,  and  as  smell  is  in  relation  with  the 
emanation  from  bodies.  That  is  positive. 
Hut  we  do  not  want  miy  other  sense  to  point 
out  the  bodies  which  have  reflected  the  light. 
We  can  distinguish  in  this  sense  two  sorts 
of  ideas — the  iileiin  which  lire  pro|icr  to  it, 
of  colours,  which  this  sense  alone  can  fur- 
uish,  and  afterwards  the  ideas  of  form,  of 
extent,  of  distance,  which  are  participated 
in  up  to  a  certain  point  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  Thus  we  have  the  notion  of  bodies 
of  a  certain  volume,  by  these  two  senses 
united.  This  explains  how  it  is  possible  to 
instruct,  by  means  of  this  sense,  those  per* 
sous  who  urn  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight 
or  of  hen  ring ;  (he  sensations  derived  fr.uu 
light,  or  from  vibrating  air,  are  unknown  to 
them ;  they  can  never  reason  upon  those, 
but  they  cnii  reason  on  the  bodies  which  have 
reflected,  put  in  vibration,  &c,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  external  world,  although 
incomplete,  is  snfliciently  extensive  to  place 
tlicui  iu  relation  with  those  possessed  of  ull 
their  senses.  The  sentiments  and  rejection 
do  not  sutler.  These  faculties  exercise 
themselves  upon  a  smaller  number  of  per* 
ceptious.  That  is  the  only  difference.  Such, 
<*  cut  lemon,  are  the  at  tributes  of  bodies.  You 
see  (hut  the  impression  produced  oit  the  or- 
gans of  souse  by  the  presence  tif  c\lerior 
objects  is  <|iiilo  <l Moroni,  and  phrenologists 
hntc  rendered  a  groat  service  to  the  science 
iu  establishing  this  distinction.  We  shall 
now  puss  on  to  something  relative  to  their 
general  history. 

Development  aud  Education  of  the  Amirs. — 
The  senses  are  perfect,  ini|M*rfo(  t,  or  not,  at 
the  moment  of  l>irth,uceordiiig  to  lite  species 
of  animal.  \  on  know  that  amongst  animals 
there  are  some  that  possess  one  sense  at  this 
period,  others  that  possess  two,  others  that 
possess  all  their  senses.  In  man,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  taste  and  touch  are  very  active, 
and  direct  the  movements  of  the  child  to- 
wards the  mamma,  without  the  assistance  of 
intelligence.  I  re|N'iil  this  to  you  iu  order 
to  destroy  thnt  philosophy  which  makes 
"moi"  preside  out  everything  philoso- 
phy which  is  falling  to  the  ground — as  well 
as  that  which  requires  the  transformation  of 
sensation  in  all  the  intellectual  phenomena. 
I  say  that  the  youug  infant  expresses  its 
wants  and  nourishes  itself  without  intelli- 
gence.   And  here  I  attack  the  "moi**  us  so- 


vereign legislator  and  tyrant  of  human  mo- 
rality, according  to  certain  philosophers. 
The  child  will  afterwards  associate  the 
touch  and  taste  with  his  intelligence, ami  will 
become  u  gastronomic."  Ho  will  choose  the 
aliments,  he  will  compare  one  sensation 
with  another;  but  it  is  not  at  the  time  of 
birth  that  he  will  do  ull  that. 

The  scum's  develop  themselves  succes- 
sively. I  could  speak  at  large  oil  the  detail* 
of  this  development,  hut  1  shall  be  short. 
The  senses  of  hearing  aud  smell  are  more  or 
less  late  iu  their  development  with  regard  to 
man.  The  sense  of  sight  is  formed  sooner  ; 
but  weeks,  sometimes  mouths,  are  necessary 
iu  order  that  the.  senses  of  sight  ami  hearing 
may  be  able  to  perform  their  oflices.  More- 
over, these  senses  give  but  confused  impres- 
sions for  some  time,  whilst  iu  certain  ani- 
mals they  uro  perfect  from  the  moment  of 
birth  ;  but  there  are  varieties  accord iag  to 
the  species.  Thus,  sight  is  very  ncti\e  iu 
chickens  that  have  just  come  out  from  the 
shell,  and  they  hear  the  cackling  of  the  hen : 
they  distinguish  their  food  at  first  sight, and 
kuow  how  to  take  it.  Little  dogs  and  cats 
have  their  eyes  shut  until  the  tenth  or  ele- 
veuthday.  ('mi  wc  find  out  wh>f  It  ishcfiiusc, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  chicken 
ought  to  take  its  nourishment  immediately, 
mid  tin*  dog  and  eat  receive*  it  from  iJn  fa- 
ther and  mother,  -ni  least  \\i:  are  authorized 
to  make  these  remarks.  In  general,  auimals 
who  ought  to  take  their  nourishment  imme- 
diately, and  to  go  and  fetch  it,  have  senses 
for  this  object.  Those  that  receive  it  froai 
the  medium  in  which  they  arc  bom,  or  from 
their  father  and  mother,  do  not  want  these 
senses.  These  fai  ts  are  so  constant,  that  we 
must  believe  lliem  so  arranged  1>>  a  sove- 
reign nud  iuliitile  \\  isdom. 

lij'lhv  i  'vnbrut  /Vivc/iiirc  th'ifattitittgrnrrul. 
-•The  science  of  phrenology  does  not  |mint 
these  all  out  as  >el.  Thus,  the  cerebral  or- 
gaus  of  the  perceptions  of  smell  and  taste 
are  nearly  wanting ;  hut  the  science  shows 
us  in  the  braiu  the  receptive  organs  of  co- 
lours, of  forms,  and  of  sounds;  the  same 
with  regard  to  resistance  and  extent.  Mont- 
over,  the  science  points  out  the  organs  which 
perceive  certain  groups  of  attributes  iu  a 
determined  stale,  such  as  the  organ  of  loca- 
lity. One  can  remember,  for  example,  that 
iu  this  room  there  are  windows  iu  certain 
situations ;  we  observe  that  the  walls  are 
blue  in  some  places,  and  white  in  others.  It 
appeal's  that  there  is  a  faculty  which  seizes 
upon  this  lecture,  retains  it,  and  afterwards 
renders  a  certain  proof  that  it  has  |m>s:wss- 
ed  ilM'll'ol  it. 

It  is  not  a  single  attribute  which  is  per- 
ceived, hut  u  group  of  them,  which  this  or- 
gan has  possessed  itself  of,  and  gives  us  the 
power  of  rendering  to  our  fellows. 

The  science  also  designated  the  portions 
of  cerebral  matter  which  seems  to  be  the 
organs  of  inductive  uotions.    Such  is  iudi\  i- 
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finality,  which  consists  in  distinguishing  one 
object  from  another :  hnro  is  one  object,  here 
is  another,  here  is  a  third,  here  arc  many 
Mrhir.li  resemble  ench  other,  but  am  not  the 
same.  It  would  appear,  after  the  observa- 
tions of  phrenologists,  that  there  exists  n  fa- 
culty which  distinguishes  one  individuality 
from  another,  an  opinion  deduced  from  this 
circumstance,  namely,  that  all  men  do  not 
possess  this  faculty  in  (he  same  degree,  since 
some  confound  what  others  can  distinguish. 
Wc  will  discuss  all  tins  in  Mie  examination 
of  each  of  the  facts,  of  which  I  shall  soon 
speak  to  you  in  general.  Again,  the  science 
discovers  organs  for  the  perception  of  dur- 
ation, that  is  to  say,  of  time,  of  Hie  succes- 
sion of  moment  4.  Philosophers  have  been 
much  occupied  by  this  quest  ion  ;  they  have 
scarcely  found  anything  material  in  the 
idea  of  duration  ;  they  hiuecxplaiued  itdif- 
feretitly,  and  it  has  been  said  by  most  of 
them  that  we  esteem  duration  by  the  succes- 
sion of  our  perceptions.  Hut  duration  is 
model  led  by  space,  and  the  most  frank  and 
perspicuous  of  metaphysicians  have  avowed 
it.  Time  is  measured  as  space.  You  can 
imagine  a  line  interrupted  by  sections ;  each 
portion  limited  by  those  sections  is  present- 
ed !o  our  imagination  as  a  body  of  more  or 
less  extent ;  these  bodies  are  the  seconds, 
minutes,  days,  months,  years,  ages,  and  the 
extent  that  you  give  them  is  susceptible  of 
division,  similar  to  what  you  give  tu  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies.  As  to  the  sections,  we  may 
conceive  that  they  are  too  small  to  compare 
with  the  spaces  that  separate  real  bodies. 
W  hi  1st  I  am  speaking  of  spaces,  I  may  add, 
that  (host*  which  separate  the  bodies  which 
we  can  see  are,  nrenrding  to  some  opinions, 
occupied  by  other  bodies,  which  we  cannot 
perceiw.  Hre  learn  the  existence  of  these 
bodies  by  induction.  Wc  have  a  notion, 
but  no  idea  of  them.  Hut  to  return  to  the 
idea  of  duration.  This  idea  is  a  material 
perception,  and  I  don't  believe  wc  can  go 
beyond  that 

The  science  shews  us  nn  organ  destined 
lo  seize  the  actions,  the  displacements,  the 
inowmcnts  of  bodies.  This  organ,  then, can 
seize  upon  a  group  of  changes,  according  to 
the  phrenologists,  as  another  organ  would 
seize  on  u  group  of  figures,  and  every  group 
of  attributes  of  another  species.  Thus,  on 
leaving  this  room,  an  event  lakes  place; 
amongst  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  some 
represent  it  as  it  has  actually  happened, 
others  not  so  well,  others  incompletely, 
others  have  only  a  confused  idea  of  it,  and 
cannot  give  any  account  of  what  has  passed. 

M'ell,  the  science  of  phrenology,  such  as 
it  now  is,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  faculty 
which  seizes  upon  actions,  not  only  each 
action  separately,  and  by  means  of  many 
organs,  but  groups  of  actions  concurring  to 
one  ami  many  cuds,  and  this  faculty  is  iu 
proportion  to  the  development  of  a  certain 
organ.     If  this   wen*   the  case,  historical 


memory  would  not  be  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined actipu  of  many  organs,  but  a  sort  of 
primitive  faculty,  or  at  least  there  would 
be  a  groundwork  of  simplicity  in  this 
historical  faculty,  for  wc  cannot  deny  that 
other  organs  assist  it.  Hut  it  would  feed 
itself  with  the  perceptions  of  other  faculties, 
would  concentrate  them,  and  form  them 
in  some  sort  into  one  perception,  which 
would  furnish  the  elements  of  history.  It 
is  by  considering  it  in  this  mantier,  that 
some  phrenologists  have  regarded  the  organ 
which  corresponds  with  it,  as  being  endowed 
with  a  concentrative  faculty,  nud  have  evcu 
made  of  it  an  organ  of  attention.  These 
questions  are  difficult,  but  they  urn  of  such 
moment,  that  we  must  give  them  all  the 
attention  iu  our  power ;  wc  must  leave  the 
chaos  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and 
those  fables  by  which  we  have  been  lulled 
from  our  infancy  ;  we  must  took  for  facts, 
and  endeavour  to  form  a  system. 

Another  faculty,  placed  among  the  in- 
tellectual ones  by  phrenologists,  and  with 
which  philosophers  were  uncertain  what  to 
do,  is  the  sense  of  tones,  or  melody.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  philosophers  were 
mute  niton  this  point,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  What  could  they  make  of  music,  a 
quality  of  their  material  or  immaterial 
being  incarcerated  in  the  brain?  Hut  tell  us 
what  is  this  faculty  of  your  being.  Phre- 
nology shows  us  an  organ  which  corres- 
ponds with  this  faculty ;  and  you  have  left  it 
in  the  flesh  without  showing  us  its  relations 
with  the  spirit.  However,  (•entlemen,  let 
us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The 
science  which  we  study,  leaves  us  iu  an  in- 
certitude upon  the  d inferences  of  organis- 
ation which  ought  to  exist  lx*lwccii  the 
perception  of  colours,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  them  by  the  painter;  it  does  not  go 
so  far,  and  yet  they  are  two  very  different 
things — to  perceive  forms,  and  to  represent 
them  by  painting  or  drawing,  or  any  other 
means.  The  reply  is,  it  is  imitation,  it  is 
mechanics,  which  comes  into  play,  in  order 
to  r.  present  lo  others  what  we  hnve  had  a 
perception  of:  no  doubt  these  faculties 
must  intervene,  but  they  arc  hero  only 
secondary.  We  desire  to  know  if  the  organs 
which  are  in  relation  with  colours  and 
forms  are  double,  and  if  we  can  distinguish 
between  the  part  which  perceives,  and  the 
part  which  directs  the  ham  I.  When  we  are 
answered  that  it  is  the  organ  of  mechanics, 
the  dilliculty  is  not  sohed  ;  for  we  perceive 
savours  and  odours  as  clearly  as  we  do 
colours  and  forms,  and  yet  this  organ  never 
could  represent  savours  ami  odours.  Nei- 
ther an;  the  agreeable  and  painful  sensa- 
tions, as  pleasure,  anguish,  moral  tortures, 
fcc,  represented  by  the  organ  of  mechanics, 
or,  if  you  choose,  of  imitation,  any  more  than 
those  of  odours  and  savours,  although  these 
nervous  phenomena  excite  muscular  move- 
ments; whilst    the    sensations    of   music, 
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which  seem  to  be  of  the  tame  nature,  that  is 
to  My,  entirely  nervous,  ore  as  susceptible 
of  representation  as  the  bodies  which  give 
rise  to  the  solution.  Still  more ;  there  are 
many  persons  exceedingly  sensible  to  co- 
lours as  well  as  to  forms,  and  who  cannot 
paint  or  sculpture,  although  the  organ  of 
mechanics  and  imitation  may  bo  very  well 
developed  in  them,  whilst  these  same  per- 
sons succeed  in  the  act  of  tuning,  iu  the 
fabrication  of  machines,  &c.  There  an* 
others  who  enjoy  music,  and  yet  cannot 
modulate  an  air. 

These  reflections,  as  well  as  those  which 
we  have  made  on  the  historical  sense,  do 
not  weaken  the  value  of  phrenological  facts 
well  proved ;  they  only  show  that  the  science 
is  not  complete,  mid  th»t  we  must  double 
our  observation  mid  attention ;  for  my  pari, 
I  presume  that  (tie  organ*  corres|»oiidiug  wild 
the  perception  which  can  l>o  represented  to 
the  eyes  and  ears,  are  double,  and  I  do  not 
abandon  the  hope,  that  we  shall  one  day  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  part  which  perceives 
and  the  part  which  directs  the  movements 
of  the  representation. 

It  is  said  that  the  emotions  of  pain  and 
pleasure  cannot  be  represented,  bccniiae 
they  are  directed  rather  to  the  instincts  than 
to  the  intelligence.  Who  knows  if  there 
ciist  not  in  other  planets  beings  who  can 
turn  their  instincts  und  sentiments  into 
musick,  by  means  of  certain  organs  of  ex- 
ecution associated  with  those  which  with  us 
are  confined  to  the  interior  sentiments  that 
we  have  from  these  two  sources  ? 

Rectification  of  Smwtious, — Philosophers 
have  spoken  much  of  the  correction  of  the 
senses  by  each  other ;  and,  above  all,  they 
pretend  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  cor- 
rector "  par  excellence  "  of  all  the  others. 
This  is  not  exact.  Sometimes  they  correct 
each  oilier ;  the  oflice  is  reciprocal.  At 
other  times  the  sense  corrects  itself  by  the 
repetition  of  the  impression ;  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  distance  is  sometimes  sufficient, 
although  no  other  sense  be  employed  in  the 
operation.  This  fact  may  Ik*  observed  when 
a  square  body  appears  round  by  the  effect  of 
movement ;  when  a  lighted  coal  moved  in  a 
circle  appears  as  a  ribbon  of  lire;  in  this 
case  a  state  of  repose  is  always  sufficient  to 
dissipate  the  illusion.  At  other  times  the 
intervention  of  another  sense  is  necessary  ; 
for  example,  we  never  should  know  from 
whence  arises  an  odour,  if  sight  and  touch 
did  not  show  us  the  body  from  whence  the 
odoriferous  particles  proceed.  Hearing  only 
furnishes  us  with  the  certitude  of  the  noise 
which  we  hear.  We  must  see  or  touch  the 
body  which  has  caused  the  air  to  vibrate. 
Sometimes  we  cannot  see  or  touch  the  bodies 
which  arc  the  source  of  the  odours  or  sounds ; 
but  we  have  seen  or  touched  them  before ; 
and  it  is,  then,  by  induction  that  we  have  a 
certitude  of  the  presence  of  these  bodies.  We 
may  fall  into  error,  but  exercise,  that  is  to 


My,  the  prolonged  repetition  of  senMtion, 
perceptions,  and  inductions  upon  the  same 
subject,  will  furnish  us  with  sufficient  data 
to  acquire  a  certitude,  at  least  as  much  as 
we  can  acquire ;  for  if  the  bodies  are  so  far 
removed  that  we  nevor  can  approach  theui 
sufliciently  to  observe  them,  as  for  example 
the  planets,  we  never  can  arrive  at  a  kno\.  - 
ledge  of  them. 

We  can  perceive,  1st.  That  our  sensations 
arc  always  just  wheu  they  arise  from  exter- 
nal objects,  and  are  not  the  effect  of  dreams 
or  mental  aberration.  Sndly.  That  error 
only  affects  the  perception,  the  notion  of  the 
external  objects  from  which  they  arise. 
Srdly.  That  when  correction  is  possible,  it 
cuu  be  obtained,  sometimes  by  a  repetition 
of  (he  impression  made  upon  the  same  sense, 
ul  other  times  liy  the  intervention  of  another 
sense,  an  intervention  which  is  alwaysiicccs- 
sary  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  masses 
from  whence  proceed  the  odoriferous  par- 
ticles and  the  sonorous  vibrations,  since  the 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  only  in  rela- 
tion with  the  particles,  and  never  with  the 
masses.  Nevertheless,  remark  well  that  it 
is  not  the  senses,  properly  so  called,  which 
correct  each  other.  The  sensation  remaius 
what  it  is;  a  clearer  one  may  follow,  but 
will  not  correct  it ;  it  is  the  cerebral  percep- 
tion, it  is  the  particular  judgmcut  attached 
to  this  perception,  which  corrects  itself.  It 
becomes  better  because  it  is  made  clearer, 
either  by  a  clearer  impression  made  upon  the 
same  sense,  or  by  the  intervention  of  another 
sense.  Thus,  all  you  read  in  philosophical 
works  upon  this  subject,  all  the  objections 
taken  from  the  infidelity  of  the  senses,  with 
regard  to  certitude,  may  be  resolved  by  this 
form ii In.  The  organs  of  perception  arc  the 
correctors,  nod  not  those  of  sensation.  One 
word  more,  CJciillcmcn,upon  this  interesting 
subject. 

The  touch,  which  has  been  made  a  corrector 
of  all  the  other  senses— can  it  prevent  odours, 
savours,  sounds,  the  tones  of  music,  from 
being  to  us  what  we  have  perceived  them  to 
In*  i  Certainly  not ;  it  can  only  enlighten  us 
with  regard  to  the  attributes  which  are  un- 
der its  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  My,  in  making 
us  feel  the  masses  from  whence  proceed  the 
molecules,  or  which  reflect  the  rays.  Again, 
remark  that  sight  is  sufficient  to  recognise 
them,  since  children  und  animals,  without 
using  the  sense  of  touch,  go  directly  up  to 
the  objects  from  whence  emanate  the  sounds, 
the  odours,  and  the  reflected  rays.  More- 
over, certain  animals  approach  the  bodies 
from  whence  the  odoriferous  molecules  and 
the  sonorous  vibrations  arc  derived,  without 
using  the  sense  of  either  touch  or  sight. 
Wheu  they  sec  or  touch  the  body,  it  is  al- 
ready found,  and  thus  sight  and  touch  serve 
them  for  other  objects.  It  is  false,  theu,  that 
reasoning,  a  superior  faculty,  must  always 
intervene  to  give  us  n  notion  of  the  musses 
which  the  perceptions  of  bodies  at  a  dis- 
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tance  famish  to  us.  Each  perception  has 
it* Judgment;  that  is  to  say,  the  possibility 
of  distinguishing  itself  from  every  other; 
find  the  result  of  all  these  perceptions,  which 
belong  to  the  brain,  and  not  to  the  senses, 
is  the  certitude  of  the  existence  nnd  silu- 
ntion  of  different  masses  which  are  necessary 
for  the  satisfying  of  our  wants. 

Gentlemen,  the  faculties  which  we  have 
just  examined  constitute  the  first  series  of 
what  are  called  intellectual  faculties.  They 
place  us  in  relation  with  the  external  world, 
and  are  the  only  source  of  what  can  be 
called  ideas. 

To  understand  each  other  well,  we  must 
attach  the  word  idea  only  to  our  perceptions. 
These  faculties,  or  their  productions,  arc  the 
instruments  of  the  faculties  of  the  second 
series,  or  the  reflective  ones,  which  make  use 
of  them  as  a  means,  ami  which  do  not 
operate  without  them.  It  is  upon  this  point 
that  we  arc  in  opposition  with  subtle  philo- 
sophers, or  dark  metaphysicians. 

Those  fnrulties  which  we  have  called  re- 
rcptivc,  determine  the  nclion  of  the  instincts 
and  sentiments.  I  like  to  repent  this  ini 
portnnt  fact ;  for  these  are  truths  which  nre 
only  to  he  learned  by  frei|tieiit  repetition. 
These  are.  tho  faculties  which  point  out  to 
the  instincts  nnd  sensations  the  body  on 
which  they  arc  to  art.  This  simple  manner 
of  seeing  destroys  all  the  allegations  which 
you  find  respecting  innate  ideas,  which  some 
deny  nnd  others  admit ;  all  obscurities  disap- 
pear before  this  one  idea,  or  at  least  this  one 
notion — the  insliitrts.  The  sensations  only 
recognise  their  object  by  menus  of  sensitive 
perception  ;  without  this  sensitive  percep- 
tion there  would  exist  in  man  only  a  set  of 
internal  movements,  having  no  object,  or 
else  there  would  be  total  immobility. 

The  name  *'  perceptives  "  which  is  given 
to  these  faculties,  is  not  perhaps  sufficient  to 
explain  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  which 
we  are  about  to  study,  for  we  find  reaction 
in  these  organs.  Let  us,  then,  be  frank,  and 
not  the  slaves  of  any  authority.  There  is 
something  more  than  reception;  there  is  an 
action  upon  these  external  objects.  Can  we 
attribute  this  rc-nctioit  of  the  senses  to  the 
instincts  alone  ?  Docs  it  belong  to  what  we 
have  just  pointed  out,  under  the  name  of  re- 
action upon  external  bodies,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  wants  and  sensations  ?  For 
example,  the  talent  of  imitating  colours,  the 
voice,  sounds,  tones  of  an  instrument — can 
it  be  explained  by  the  instincts  and  the  sen- 
timents I  We  have  asked  this  question,  and 
you  know  whnl  has  been  ourjinswcr.  We 
have  been  of  opinion  that  in  nil  phenomena 
of  this  nature  there  wits  an  organ  of  re  action 
acting  on  the  muscles  associated  with  the 
organ  of  perception.  Thus,  I  was  lately  in 
a  society  where  there  was  a  gentleman  who 
imitated  the  trumpet  exceedingly  well,  and 
caused  the  sound  to  be  in  tune  with  his 
words.    Is  this  a  pure  reception  f  Or  is  there 
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simply  a  co-action  of  the  organ  of  tones,  of 
time,  and  of  imitation?  Is  there  not  rather 
an  association  of  the  organ  which  gathers  the 
tones,  with  the  organ  which  re-produces 
them  ?  There  arc  persons  who  enn  imitate 
all  instruments,  and  the  voices  of  all  animals. 
With  regard  to  this  subject,  the  same  ques- 
tions may  be  put.  I  do  not  adopt  the  words 
receptive  faculties  in  all  their  rigour,  I  only 
accept  it  provisionally,  as  a  means  of  making 
ns  understand  eacli  other.  I  appeal  to  ob- 
servation to  determine  the  value  of  them,  and 
to  find  others  which  will  better  answer  our 
purpose ;  but  I  grant  thai  I  may  be  wrong. 
I  shall  not  go  any  further,  Gentlemen,  with 
this  lecture. 


LECTURE  XV. 

*L—  INDIVIDUALITY. 

Gentlemen  :— In  the  last  lecture  we  gave 
you  some  general  ideas  on  the  intellectual 
faculties.  I  think  it  right  to  distinguish 
them  by  n  word  which  better  represents  the 
fact.  They  arc  the  faculties  which  esta- 
blish a  relation  between  us  and  external 
objects,  and  which  make  us  acquainted  with 
them.  Ueeollecl  that  we  have  formed  them 
into  two  sections— one,  which  establishes  a 
relation  between  us  and  other  bodies,  which 
gives  us  an  idea  of  tlicm;  and  the  other, 
which  enables  us  to  reflect  upon  those 
bodies,  and  on  our  own  faculties. 

We  shall  speak  to  you  to-day  of  the  first 
scries  of  faculties,  which  puts  us  in  relation 
with  the  external  world ;  and  we  shall  com- 
mence with  that  which  the  phrenologists  of 
the  present  day  put  at  the  head  of  all  the 
others.  It  is  "  Individuality,"  (a  word  pro- 
posed by  SroRziiF.iM),  or,  in  other  terms, 
the  sense  which  enables  us  to  distinguish 
one  individual  from  another,  a  faculty  which 
is  unknown  to  metaphysicians.  It  appeared 
to  them  "  very  natural  "  that  one  individual 
should  not  be  confounded  with  another.  In 
fact,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so ;  but 
that  results  from  a  particular  organ,  accord- 
ing to  phrenologists.  Gam.  has  not  distin- 
guished this  faculty.  It  would  nppcnr,  from 
perusing  his  work,  that  he  has  confounded 
it  with  the  faculty  which  he  calls  "educa- 
bitity,"  since  he  has  placed  it  in  the  convo- 
lutions which  arc  at  cither  side  of  the  crista 
Galli. 

SilHftlion. — Interiorly,  there  are  two  con- 
volutions situated  at  either  side  of  the  crista 
Galli,  at  the  middle  and  inferior  part  of  the 
anterior  lobes.  These  points  correspond 
with  the  part  immediately  nlatvc  the  root  of 
the  nose, nnd  cause  this  part  to  project.  The 
number  of  this  organ  is  2*2. 

Action  and  Primitive  Influence. — Its  pri- 
mitive influence  is  to  know  objects  as  indi- 
duals.  It  is  curiosity  and  the  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing one  individual  from  another, 
without  which  faculty  the  two  would  be 
confounded  in  the  perception.    This  sort  of 
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opinions  are  founded  on  observation.  The 
organ  is  always  very  much  developed  in 
children,  and  it  is  equally  observed  in  good 
mimics.  Perhaps  we  might udopt  the  distinc- 
tion of  two  faculties.  The  questioii  is  worth 
examining,  but  I  have  not  leisure  to  engage 
in  it.  Children  imitate  most  what  is  con- 
formable with  their  dispositions.  They 
imitate  gestures,  ex  press  ion*  of  physiognomy, 
tones,  inflexions  of  voice,  movement*,  at- 
titudes, every  thing,  indeed,  und  to  such  n 
degree  that  at  the  first  glnneu  an  nlttentive 
observer  might  distinguish  in  what  class  of 
society  a  child  had  been  brought  up.  How- 
ever, whenever  the  faculty  of  imitation  is 
very  strong,  und  is  presorted  in  after-life, 
thosu  children  who  discover  a*  they  grow 
up  Hint  they  have  imitated  bud  model*,  re- 
form themselves  by  taking  for  types  gmnl  ex- 
amples, Ho  that  intelligence  und  the  scuti- 
iiiculs  unite  in  the  o)>crutioiui  of  this  organ, 
to  produce  n  particular  tact.  Much  might  he 
said  on  this  subject,  but  I  cannot  engage  iu 
it.  It  is  sufficient  that  1  have  laid  before 
you  the  elements  of  the  quesliou.  If  the 
child  have  not  many  faculties,  he  does  not 
reform  himself;  he  remains  as  he  was. 

Some  iH'rsons  preserve  this  organ  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  imitators  all  their 
lives.  In  adults  it  does  not  disappear  en- 
tirely. If  you  go  from  north  to  south  on  the 
continent  you  will  see  it  iiugmented  in  force 
us  you  proceed  from  Holland  to  Italy.  Iu 
Andalusia  it  exists  in  a  very  high  degree, 
but  in  Italy  it  is  particularly  strong,  so  that 
many  persons  there  become  avaricious  of 
their  words,  from  fear  of  imitators  or  mimics, 
and  substitute  gestures  in  their  place.  Some 
liersous  ciinuot  repeat  to  you  the  expressions 
of  those  with  whom  they  have  just  coin  ersetl, 
without  imitntiug  their  tone  and  manner  also. 
They  do  so  to  make  themselves  belter  uiulcr- 
stood. 

Api>licati<m*. — This  faculty  sometimes  be- 
comes the  source  of  a  profession.  Thus, 
mimics,  and,  indeed,  all  actors,  use  this 
faculty  much,  and  must,  consequently,  keep 
it  in  a  liii^li  slate  of  det  elopmeul.  Puinlrrs, 
sculptors,  und  designers,  hu\e  absolute  need 
of  it,  and  if  not  very  much  developed  iu  them, 
together  with  the  organ  of  form,  their  pictures 
do  not  resemble.  It  is  considered  (hat 
i  mi  tutors  ulso  employ  secretiveuess  mid  c  mi- 
ning, iu  order  to  hide  their  proper  character. 
As  to  the  painter,  I  ho  sculptor,  the  carica- 
turist, as  you  do  not  see  him  you  judge  him 
by  his  works.  You  measure  his  talent  by 
the  impression  he  makes  on  you  by  his  pro- 
ductions. 

Auxiliurirn. — These  evidently  are  ideality 
and  gaiety,  and  which  then,  constitute  the 
"theatrical"  faculty  of  Si'uk/.iieim.  This 
group  occupies  remarkably  the  lateral  and 
superior  parts  of  the  forehead  iu  all  actors, 
who,  in  order  to  excel,  must  have  them  well 
united. 

Antagonists.— It  has  for  one   of  its  op- 


ponents, circumspection,  becauso,  in  reflect" 
lag  much  on  the  couscqueuccs  of  imitation* 
you  find  many  cases  iu  which  it  is  necessary 
to  abstain  from  mimicry.  It  also  is  op]M>sed 
by  cunning,  which,  while  in  certain  cases 
it  uses  it,  in  others  represses  it.  Self-esteem, 
carried  as  far  as  pride,  hinders  us  from 
imitating  others,  und  makes  us  aspire  to  1m* 
ulways  ourselves,  without  cop>  ing  nuy  one. 
Veneration  nlso  prohibits  ns  from  imilntiiig 
that  which  we  honour,  and  especially  thai 
which  we  adore,  llcucvoleiicc  and  the 
affectionate  feelings  combine  to  give  an 
innocent  direction  to  the  faculty,  while  tint 
lateral  orguii*,dcstrucliYcneHs  especial  ly,uiid 
commit  itcness,  give  it  a  direction  towards 
evil,  just  as  those  same  organs  direct  gaiety 
towards  evil,  as  we  observed  iu  our  last 
lecture. 

Ifrferl. — IMirenologists  have  remarked 
that  the  want  of  this  fucuity  makes  persons 
too  grave,  gives  them  a  pedantic  and  mono- 
tonous manner,  and  diminishes  much  of  their 
expression,  for  this  organ  and  thut  of  ideality 
are  those  which  give  expression  to  the 
countenance.  The  language  also  shows  the 
want  of  it,  since  that  also  is  modified  by 
imitation.  A  man  who  only  expresses  his 
own  ideas,  and  in  his  own  manner,  is  soon 
at  the  end  of  his  part,  unless  he  has  much 
learning.  Thus,  (he  tiresome  character  is 
partly  constituted  by  (he  defect  of  these 
organs.  However,  we  must  not  forget 
that  cunning  can  simulate  every  organ,  and 
we  often  find  men  without  ideas  who  have 
cunning  enough  to  keep  silence,  assume  an 
air  of  gravity,  utter,  with  many  efforts,  some 
few  sententious  expressions,  and  thus  make 
themselves  pass  for  profoundly  wise  and 
learned  prsonnges.    Take  notice  of  all  this. 

r.xnm\*lvs. — The  principal  example  is  one 
which  I  ha\e  already  shown  \itii,  (hut  of 
DmiiJitKAU.  The  cast  of  this  head  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  phrenologists.  It  is  truly 
rich,  und  oners  a  very  fine  expression.  You 
may  judge,  by  mini)  zing  it,  that  the  silly, 
simple,  astonished,  or  frightened  air  which 
this  mau,  (who  is  excessively  clever  in  de- 
picting the  passions,  sometimes  without  pro- 
nouncing a  single  word,  mid  bv  Ihe  men* 
pluy  of  his  ph)  sioguoiii) ),  can  a  licet,  is  not 
the  mere  effect  of  this  orguu.  Uemurk  how 
many  others  are  on  this  head ;  how  the  de- 
sire to  please,  self-esteem,  circumspection, 
and  consicentiousness,  are  there  found. 
This  man  has  just  had  a  lawsuit,  in  which 
the  wrong  wus  assuredly  not  on  his  side. 
Justice  hus  been  rendered  him.  He  has 
hern  acknowledged  to  be  an  excellent 
citiy.cn,  a  very  estimable  and  honest  man, 
who  makes  use  of  this  organ  for  his  liveli- 
hood. K\ery  one  uses  his  own  means  of 
livelihood;  nothing  is  more  natural.  Jlcro 
are,  also,  above  the  ears,  some  proofs  of 
vhacity  ;  but  you  see  how  the  fine  feelings, 
intelligence,  and  external  relations,  accoiu- 
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puny  (he  organ  by  which  this  man  obtains 
hi*  living. 

Urn*  in  Tai.ma,  who  was  mil  merely  n 
mimic;  he  represented  the  passions,  espe- 
cially the  great,  high,  and  heroic  passions, 
which  make*  us  regret  that  the  head  is  not 
complete,  ami  that  we  have  only  hi*  mask. 
But  we  have  enough  of  it  to  support  our 
assertions.  There  is,  first,  mi  in  i  cry,  with 
gaiety,  (iuiety  does  not  consist  in  laughter, 
hut  in  knowing  how  to  make  others  laugh, 
al  pleasure.  Tai.ma  was,  besides,  very 
amiable  ami  virtuous  in  his  private  life,  as  1 
run  hear  witness,  for  1  knew  him.  You  see 
also  in  him  imagination,  or  ideality,  second- 
ed by  inarvcllousiicss ;  he  would  putull  these 
orpins  in  nc lion  ;  for  the  part  of  an  actor  is 
to  set  in  action,  by  the  organs  which  are  in 
his  bruin,  those  which  compose  the  bruins  of 
his  auditors,  and  procure  in  them  emotions 
similar  to  those  which  he  feels.  I  say, 
which  he  feels,  for  if  he  did  not  feel  Ihcm, 
In1  would  uo(  inspire  them  !  **  Si  \  is  me  Here, 
ilolenduin  est."  You  see  great  intellectual 
faculties  on  this  mask  ;  the  inclinations  iiiid 
feelings  are  not  represented  on  it,  bill  mimi- 
cry, ideality,  and  gaiety,  in  a  word,  the 
theatrical  group,  although  it  is  not  complete, 
may  be  easily  recognized.  Here,  again,  are 
two  actress**  of  reputation;  the  first  is 
Mile.  Euo.  Sauvagf.  of  the  Uymntue,  and  the 
second  is  Madame  Estf.llk  (Juinako,  of  the 
(ittiete.  It  is  impossible  for  a  great  actor  to 
be  a  fool.  Such  a  person  must  have  feelings, 
to  be  able  to  express  them,  mid  intelligence 
lo  direct  the  expressions  well.  See  also  in 
Mile.  Kiic*.  Sauvaup.,  how  all  the  feelings 
coincide  with  good  intellectual  faculties. 
You  remark  there,  beside 4  mimicry  mid 
gaiety,  ideality,  that  tine  faculty  which 
induces  a  desire  to  produce  the  beautiful, 
and  to  surpass  oneself  lo  the  utmost.  It  is 
the  same  with  Madame  Osti:m.f.  Ui'Inard. 
You  see  in  general  the  same  disposition  in 
her.  All  the  feelings  are  strongly  expressed 
in  her,  as  lhe\  always  nre  in  women,  whose 
fecliiius  an*  stronger  than  their  intellectual 
faculties.  But  still  yon  liud  this cle\nted  pint- 
form  of  imitation,  and  then  a  pretty  consider- 
able de\elopmeut  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead,  to  show  that  the  intelligence  is 
very  good.  There  is  Garrick's  mask: 
(fARiticK  is  compared  to  Tai.ma,  in  England. 
You  only  perceive  here  certain  organs  or 
fractions  of  organs.  We  ha\e  still  lcs<  of 
this  head  tlinu  of  that  of  T.u.ma.  But,  to 
fiike  ach milage  of  what  we  have,  > on  see 
that  the  inferior  organs  of  the  forehead, 
which  take  counizn  nee  of  the  external  world, 
nre  very  prominent,  ami  that  there  is  also 
eventuality.  As  to  imitation,  we  onl\  find 
the  beginning  of  it  here  ;  but  there  appears 
enouirh  of  the  organ  of  ideality  to  show  u* 
that  the  faculty  wa«  very  strong  in  (bis  actor. 
Here  i<«  a  young  child,  who  imitated  th«* 
w  hisMc  of  n  bird  w  itli  astonishing  perfect  ion. 
It    U  at  an  age    in   which  the  line   of*  the 


receptive  faculties  does  not,  from  the  defect 
of  the  sinews,  appear  developed,  but  you  see 
by  the  length  of  the  space  which  separates 
the  auricular  opening  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  that  there  exists  enough  of  it.  You 
also  see  gaiety  and  the  elevated  platform  of 
imitation ;  for  if  (hero  went  not  imitation, 
this  flattened  breadth  which  strikes  you 
above  the  forehead,  would  be  very  little 
divided.  You  will  not  find  this  organ  on 
Martin's  head,  which  presents  too  little 
space  in  that  region.  It  is  the  same  with 
this  head  of  a  parricide;  alt  that  space  is 
dominated  by  the  other  organs  ;  ideality  is 
especially  deficient.  In  Lvcknaihk  this 
orgau  is  moderate.  We  sec  in  him  a  littlo 
gaiety  and  ideality,  but  the  enormous  dc\e- 
lopmeut  of  desl ruction,  and  self-love,  ami 
unconscionable  vanity,  explain  the  man. 

Animtdx. — This  faculty  is  strong  in  several 
birds,  and  in  quadrumaua,  particularly  in 
monkeys,  and  in  some  quadrupeds.  Itserves 
in  these  animals  for  the  double  use  which 
has  been  assigned  it  in  man,  so  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  observations  us  yet  made. 
Thus,  according  to  some  phrenologists,  we 
may  attribute  to  it  the  expression  of  the 
voice,  the  cry  which  expresses  any  sentiment, 
mid  which  is  interpreted  according  to  its  just 
value  by  the  aaimnl  who  hears  it.  Wc  have 
already  spoken  of  it  in  a  general  manner; 
let  us  add  some  details.  The  cry  of  the 
mother  who  sees  her  young  in  danger,  is  so 
well  understood  by  animals,  that  they 
instantly  assemble  around  her.  Then*  is 
also  a  signal  of  departure,  as  well  as  of  re- 
union,  among  several  birds,  us  well  as 
quadrupeds,  where  danger  menaces  ;  and  it 
has  been  presumed,  that  the  intensity  of  this 
faculty  corrcs]M>uds  with  the  development 
of  the  organ.  I  say,  it  has  been  presumed, 
because  we  take  the  science  as  it  is.  The 
observations  on  this  point  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  yet  multiplied  enough.  You  will 
judge  of  it  by  what  we  shall  tell  you  of  I  ho 
mimicry  of  (he  faculties  in  general. 

tM.  YiMfiNT  place?*  the  seat  of  mimicry  in 
quadruinana,quadrii|ieds,  and  even  in  birds, 
xery  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  in  men. 
The  orgau  would  enlarge  the  lateral  middle 
and  superior  parts  of  the  forehead.  lie  has 
compared,  in  the  same  species,  two  birds, 
one  of  which  easily  learned  to  imitate  tones, 
while  the  other  learned  to  do  so  with  great 
difiiculty,  or  not  at  all, and  he  remarked  that 
this  part  was  much  more  developed  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  lie  thinks  he 
has  proved  the  existence  of  a  projection  of 
this  organ  in  imitating  birds,  such  it*  the 
parrot, the  magpie, the  great  raven,  the  black- 
bird,  the  starling,  ami  the  jay.  There  are, 
ia  America,  many  of  these  mocking  birds. 
Observation  has  not  been  made  upon  each 
of  these  in  detail,  but  the  question  deserves 
thorough  examination.  However,  there  is 
in  mocking  mid  speaking  birds  another 
oranu,  \\  hich  most  rn-opcmtc  with  (he  faculty 
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of  imitation;  it  is  that  of  language;  and 
then,  also,  we  roust  take  notice  of  the  confor- 
mation of  the  tongue.  Therefore  we  must 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  decide,  nor  become 
enthusiastic,  blindly ;  the  enquiry  needs  so 
much  the  more  care,  because  birds  in  whom 
the  |K>wcr  of  imitation  is  observed,  arc  mado 
upon  n  small  scale,  ami  their  bruins  are  not 
very  bulky. 

Here  terminates  the  scries  of  orgaus  which 
phrenology  considers  ns  constituting  the 
group  of  tho  feelings.  We  shull  now  speak  to 
you  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  rest 
of  the  lecture  will  be  consecrated  to  some 
general  ideas  upon  that  group. 

INTELLECTUAL   FACULTIES. 
riasT  HKCTION. 

These  are  divided,  us  I  stated  in  my 
earlier  lectures,  into  receptive  and  reflective 
faculties.  I  shall  first  speak  to  you  of  the 
receptive.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  latter 
to-day,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
receptive  faculties  have  for  their  object,  a 
knowledge  of  the  outward  world.  Their 
means  arc  the  live  external  senses,  and  the 
internal  senses.  The  senses,  in  general, 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  receptive 
faculties;  and  in  order  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction, I  shall  dwell  some  time  ii|m»ii  tlt.it 
subject. 

lulernal  #c*«r*.— Remember  that  I  have 
added  to  the  external  senses,  the  internal 
senses,  which  are  only  known  to  anatomists. 
However, the  membranes  which  contaiu  them 
may  easily  be  conceived  by  people  of  the 
world.  That  which  interests  us  in  this  di\  i- 
sion,  is  the  faculty  of  feeling,  of  touch, 
which  exists  in  nil  the  interim!  membranes 
contiguous  nml  communicating  with  the  ex- 
tenia  I  envelop  of  the  skiu.  Hut  this  faculty 
is  much  more  obtuse  in  the  ordiunry  ami 
healthy  state,  thnn  that  which  exists  on  the 
skin,  the  tactile  faculty,  the  sense  of  touch, 
the  immediate  organ  of  which  is  the  cuta- 
neous surface. 

External  xtnjm**. — Tin*  external  senses  are 
five  in  number,  and  arc  nil  placed  either  on 
the  skin  or  in  the  openings  of  that  envelop. 
I  want  great  attention  from  you  here,  for  we 
no  longer  speak  of  those  organs  which  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings,  but  of  organs  which  we 
only  judge  by  intelligence,  and  which  conse- 
quently require  much  more  attention.  The 
external  senses  limit  the  attributes  or  quali- 
ties of  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  bodies  have 
no  more  attributes  thnn  we  have  senses;  or, 
if  you  like,  1  will  turn  the  proposition  ano- 
ther way ;  we  have  senses  which  correspond 
with  all  the  attributes  or  qualities  which  we 
know  to  exist  in  bodies. 

Cam]wri*on  of  the.  I  wo  kind*  of *ru*e*. — The 
senses  residing  in  internal  membranes, 
named  by  anatomists,  physiologists,  and 
doctors,  "raucous  membranes,"  ghe  only 
confused  ideas  of  the  external  bodies  which 


may  penetrate  there,  for  external  bodies  do 
penetrate  there.  What  you  eat,  certainly  an 
external  thing,  penetrates  into  your  stomach ; 
the  external  air,  with  all  its  contents,  pene- 
trates into  your  lungs.  Very  well !  The 
feeling  of  these  membranes  is  less  delicate 
than  that  of  the  skin,  nml  does  not  give  us 
clear  idea*  of  the  attributes  of  bodii**.  I  low- 
cver,  they  procure  us  very  varied  sensatiuus. 
ami  sometimes  e\en  we  feel  the  qualities  of 
ImmIich.  •SupfNiHiug  home  line  hud  swallowed 
au  angular  or  a  prickly  substance,  he  would 
feel  it,  and  he  would  do  so  the  more  intensely 
iu  proportion  as  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach 
was  heightened ;  he  would  even  feel  it  as 
well  in  his  stomach  as  on  the  skin;  but  it  re- 
fill ires  a  sickly  state  to  make  these  internal 
Henseti  acquire  activity  ami  delicacy,  and 
enable  them  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  skiu.  We  say:  "I  think  1  have  in  my 
stomnch  or  intestiues  a  worm  or  a  reptile;  1 
feel  there  an  angular  or  a  heavy  body,  and 
even  an  itching.  In  a  word,  we  take  the  ex- 
ternal for  models  of  the  internal  sensations. 

There  are  other  seusatious  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure proceeding  from  the  same  source,  which 
we  hardly  know  how  to  compare  with  other 
thiugs,  such  as  those  which  proceed  from 
wine,  from  highly  -flu voured  food,  agreeable 
or  nauseous,  from  pure  or  impure  air.  The 
skiu  docs  unl  fiirui*h  us  with  aimilur  sen- 
satioim ;  they  arc,  then,  «*#'  generis.  In  line, 
there  are  sometimes  developed,  in  different 
parts  of  our  bodies,  in  parts  which  are  not 
these  internal  membranes,  causes  of  pain  or 
pleasure  which  we  cannot  explain ;  a  sickly 
or  inflammatory  state  exalts  the  sensibility 
of  these  parts,  ami  they  are  called  a<  physi- 
cal" pains  or  pleasures,  but  if  we  wish  to 
»|M'iik  of  them  we  are  always  obliged  to 
seek  for  models  in  the  sensations  furnished 
by  the  skin  and  external  senses;  for,  with- 
out reference  to  these,  we  should  uot  be 
understood  except  by  those  who  have  felt 
like  ourselves  similar  internal  pleasures  or 
pains.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  hypochou* 
drincsiiud  tenopathies, who  describe  inter- 
nal sensations  which  those  who  uever  felt 
the  like  laugh  at. 

The  External  Seme*  in  particular. — I  now 
return  to  the  external  senses,  and  here  um>- 
ther  proposition,  which  we  ha\e  already 
announced,  is  to  be  developed.  The  ex- 
ternal senses  do  not  perceive  the  qualities 
of  bodies.  Those  senses  are  only  nervous 
matter  destined  to  receive  the  first  action  of 
external  bodies.  The  actions  of  these  ex- 
ternal bodies  upon  the  senses  are  called 
u  impressions,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  im- 
pression* the  attributes  of  the  bodies  are  per- 
ceived, uot  by  the  senses,  which  are  nothing 
but  nervous  extremities,  shaped  in  a  certain 
maimer,  but  by  the  bniin,  which,  howe\er, 
docs  not  receive  this  perception  iu  a  mass, 
but  only  by  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts. 

Gall  and  Spiirzheim  have  furnished,  on 
the  subject  of  sensation  and  perception,  au 
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idea  which  it  ii  important  to  present  to  you 
in  all  its  plainness.  The  impressions  pro- 
duced by  external  bodies  upon  my  hand,  for 
example,  by  the  light  on  my  eyes,  by  an 
odour  on  my  nostrils,  &c,  cannot  reproduce 
themselves ;  there  is  no  memory  of  these  im- 
pressions ;  the  body  must  be  there  to  pro- 
duce them  again.  Hut  the  perception  which 
comes  nfler,  and  which  gives  the  idea  of  the 
qualities  of  bodies  being  dependant  on  the 
brain,  can  reproduce  itself,  and  is  suscepti- 
ble of  remembrance.  Thus,  the  sensation 
limited  to  the  impression  made  on  the  sense 
is  not  reproduced,  whilst  perception  makes 
known  the  attributes  of  bodies  after  this  im- 
pression is  reproduced,  ami  it  is  that  which 
constitutes  memory.  There  exists  the  me- 
mory of  perceptions,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
attribute*  of  bodies,  but  there  is  not  memory 
of  sensations.  The  brain  ran  feel  the  percep- 
tions which  it  receives  from  impressions, 
without  these  impressions  being  renewed  ; 
and  the  senses  do  not  perceive  the  impres- 
sions of  bodies,  except  when  present  and 
acting  on  them.  This  is  a  distinction  which 
it  was  important  to  make  before  proceeding 
to  the  stutly  of  the  percept  ions.  It  wns  ne- 
cessary In  nnahxi*  the  word  "  sensation." 
This  had  not  been  done  by  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, who  confounded  perception  with 
sensation,  as  making  a  part  of,  but  yet  being 
foreign  to,  the  brain,  in  which  they  placed, 
as  I  have  told  you,  a  being  who  acted  after 
the  sensations,  were  supposed  to  be  supplied 
by  perception.  Sensation  is  confined  to  the 
senses — to  the  specific  stimulation  of  the 
senses;  perception  is  the, knowledge  of  the 
attributes  of  bodies;  it  follows  sensation. 
We  shall  find  these  attributes  in  the  study  of 
the  five  senses. 

First  sense. — The  sense  of  Touch  causes  us 
to  understand  the  state  of  surfaces.  They 
arc  smooth  and  polished,  rough  and  unequal. 
This  sense  causes  us  to  perceive  that  there 
is  resistance.  This  body  resists  a  good  deal, 
another  a  little,  and  that  one  not  at  all.  We 
must,  then,  admit  a  Concurrence  of  muscular 
action  in  |>crccption,  for  it  is  the  muscle* 
which  press  on  the  hodic.-t,  which  resist  or 
yield,  and  give  the  sensation  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  the  body.  There  are, 
then,  two  phenomena  in  the  touch,  the  sen- 
sation of  touching  the  skin,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  muscular  cfTort.  The  percep- 
tion of  bodies  arises  under  the  double  rela- 
tion. 

This  sense  gi\es  us  the  iden  of  form.  My 
eyes  being  shut,  I  cnu  tell  that  this  head  is 
round,  and  Unit  this  table  is  not  so.  If  I 
move  my  hand  round  the  (able,  I  can  per- 
ceive its  angle* ;  1  get  also  an  idea  of  ex- 
tent, of  temperature,  of  moisture,  and  of  dry- 
ness. The  brain  will  pcrreh  e  all  these  qua- 
lities, and  I  shall  be  able  to  recall  them ;  but 
I  shall  net  e r  be  able  to  recall  the  sensation 
which  I  have  experienced  In  the  ends  of  my 
Angers,  or  in  my  muscular  efforts. 


Second  seme — Taste. — This  gives  us  tho 
sensation  of  savours,  if  the  brain  be  disposed 
to  receive  it.  This  sensation  does  not  exist 
in  the  organ,  for,  let  the  state  of  the  viscera 
be  ever  so  little  deranged,  you  can  no  more 
recall  the  sensation  of  the  savours  than  you 
can  that  of  touch.  You  can  only  recall  the 
savoury  bodies  themselves. 

Third  sense, — Smell  gives  the  attributes  of 
odoriferous  bodies,  which  arc  perceived  by 
die  brain  independently  of  their  emanations. 
There  are,  then,  two  things  in  this  function, 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  one.  There  is 
the  perception  of  the  odour  independently 
of  the  body,  for  we  do  not  always  know 
what  is  the  body  that  causes  it;  and,  after- 
wards, there  is  the  perception  of  the  body 
from  whence  comes  the  odour.  Hut,  like 
tnste,  smell  can  nc\cr  be  reproduced  in  the 
memory,  whereas  the  body,  which  has  caused 
the  sensation,  will  remain  in  the  memory  as 
having  caused  an  agreeable  or  a  disagreeable 
smell. 

Fourth  sense. — Hearing  gives  the  percep- 
tion of  the  attributes  of  bodies  at  a  distance, 
ns  well  as  smell.  Itcmnrk  that  touch  and 
taste  have  given  ns  the  notion  of  bodies 
placed  in  contact  with  us,  and  that  smell  has 
given  us  a  notion  of  the  attributes  of  bodies 
removed  from  us.  Well,  theu,  hearing  also 
gives  us  a  notion  of  the  attributes  of  bodies 
at  a  certain  distance,  without  at  all  convey- 
ing to  us  the  mechanism  of  the  sonorous  vi- 
brations, which  can  tic  only  learned  by  other 
senses.  The  instinct  of  this  sense,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of 
a  body  from  whence  comes  sonorous  vibra- 
brations,  as  the  instinct  attached  to  smell 
gives  us  the  idea  of  a  body  from  whence 
comes  certain  odours;  but  these  instiucts 
must  be  always  aided  by  another  sense,  in 
order  to  produce  a  notiou  of  the  bodies. 
Philosophers  have  pretended  that  there 
was  a  judgment,  an  operation  extremely 
complicated,  in  the  action  of  attributing  the 
sensations  of  smell,  of  hearing,  and  of  sight, 
to  external  bodies;  and  this  led  them  to 
distinguish  in  bodies  primary  qualities, pro- 
duced by  the  touch,  and  secondary  ones  pro- 
duced by  other  senses ;  but  this  is  by  means 
of  an  extremely  laborious  induction,  com- 
plicated and  obscure.  What  one  sense  does 
nnt  appreciate,  the  others  teach,  relative  to 
the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  reflection  and  in- 
duction have  not  any  tiling  to  t\o  with  them. 
An  undeniable  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  animals,  even  those  which  arc  endowed 
with  the  least  quantity  of  reason.  They  go 
straight  forwards  towards  the  ImkNcs  which 
ghc  the  sensations  of  smell,  noise,  and  sight, 
uithout  reasoning  in  the  slightest  degree, 
because  they  are  guided  towards  those  bo- 
dies by  sight  or  by  tact,  and  custom  soon  es- 
tablishes an  association  between  the  bodies 
and  the  Impressions  produced  by  the  light, 
bv  the  sonorous  vibrations,  or  by  the  odor- 
iferous emanations.    I  do  not  know,  then, 
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why  metaphysicians  will  write  long  pagiw 
to  prove  that  tbe  intervention  of  self—"  moi" 
— is  necessary  iu  these  perceptions.  1  deuy 
it  in  the  most  formal  manner.  They  are  the 
primitive  phenomena  which  arc  attached  to 
perceptual, — the  instinctive  part  of  percep- 
tion, if  you  please.  Yon  sec,  (Jcutlciucii, 
that  the  science  is  not  |»crfcct,  hut  the  phre- 
uologicul  dulu  nnt  very  rich.  You  >\  ill  work 
thrill  for  yourselves. 

I'lftfutrmn-. — Sight  is  in  rclaliou  with  light, 
from  whence  comes  the  first  impression,  us 
hearing  is  in  relation  with  the  vihratious  of 
the  air,  and  as  smell  is  in  relation  with  the 
emanation  from  bodies.  That  is  positive. 
Hut  we  do  not  wuut  any  other  sense  lo  point 
out  the  hodirs  which  huvereltcclod  the  light. 
We  can  distinguish  in  this  sense  two  sorts 
of  ideus — the  ideun  which  are  pro'tcr  to  it, 
of  colour*,  which  this  sense  alone  can  fnr- 
iiish,  and  afterwards  tin1  ideiui  of  form,  of 
extent,  of  distauce,  which  arc  participated 
in  up  to  a  certain  point  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  Thus  we  have  the  notion  of  bodies 
of  a  certain  volume,  by  these  two  senses 
united.  This  explains  how  it  is  possible  to 
instruct,  by  means  of  this  scuac,  those  per- 
sons who  are  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight 
or  of  hearing;  (he-  sensations  derived  fr.uu 
light,  or  from  vibrating  air,  arc  unknown  to 
them ;  they  ran  never  reason  upon  these, 
but  they  can  reason  on  the  bodies  which  have 
reflected,  put  in  vibration,  &c,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  external  world,  although 
incomplete,  is  suflieiently  extensive  to  place 
them  in  relation  with  I  hose  possessed  of  all 
their  senses.  The  sentiments  and  rcilectiou 
do  not  sutler.  These  faculties  exercise 
themselves  upon  a  smaller  number  of  per- 
ceptions. That  is  the  only  difference.  Such, 
(■cutlcmcu,  an1  the  at  tributes  of  bodies.  You 
see  that  the  impression  produced  on  the  or- 
gans of  sense  by  ttie  presence  of  exterior 
objects  is  (juilu  different,  and  phrenologists 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  science 
iu  establishing  this  distinction.  Wo  shall 
now  pass  oil  to  something  relative  to  their 
general  history. 

Development  twd  Education  of  the  Senses. — 
The  senses  are  perfect,  imperfect,  or  not,  at 
the  moment  of  birth, according  to  1'ie  species 
id*  animal,  t  on  know  that  amongst auiiuals 
there  are  some  that  possess  one  sense  n t  this 
period,  others  that  possess  two,  others  that 
possess  all  their  senses.  In  man,  for  ex- 
ample, the  taste  and  touch  ure  very  active, 
and  direct  the  movements  of  the  child  to- 
wards the  mummii,  without  the  assistance  of 
intelligence.  1  repeat  this  to  you  iu  order 
to  destroy  that  philosophy  which  makes 
"moi"  preside  o\rr  everything  philoso- 
phy which  is  fulling  lo  the  {(round — as  well 
as  that  which  requires  the  trans  forma  lion  of 
sensation  in  all  the  intellectual  phenomena. 
I  say  that  the  young  infant  expresses  its 
wants  and  nourishes  itself  without  intelli- 
gence.   And  here  I  attack  the  cf  inoiM  as  so- 


vereign legislator  mid  tyrant  of  human  mo- 
rality, according  to  certain  philosophers. 
The  child  will  afterwards  associate  the 
touch  and  taste  with  his  intelligence, ami  will 
become  "  gastronomic."  Ho  will  choose  the 
aliments,  ho  will  compare  one  sensation 
with  miother;  but  it  is  not  at  the  lime  of 
birth  that  he  wilt  do  all  that. 

The  senses  develop  themselves  suecis- 
sivety.  I  con  Id  speak  at  large  on  the  (Mails 
of  this  development,  hut  t  shall  Ik*  short. 
Tin*  senses  of  hearing  and  smell  are  more  or 
less  late  iu  their  development  with  regard  to 
man.  The  sense  of  sight  is  formed  sooner  ; 
but  weeks,  sometimes  months,  are  necessary 
iu  order  that  the  senses  of  sight  unit  hearing 
may  be  able  to  |ierforui  their  offices.  More- 
over, these  senses  give  but  confused  impres- 
sions for  some  time,  whilst  iu  certain  ani- 
mals they  are  perfect  from  the  moment  of 
birth ;  but  there  arc  varieties  according  to 
the  species.  Thus,  sight  is  very  active  in 
chickens  that  have  just  come  out  from  the 
shell,  and  they  hear  the  cackling  of  the  hen : 
they  distinguish  their  food  at  first  sight, and 
know  how  to  take  it.  Little  dogs  and  cats 
have  their  eyes  shut  until  the  tenth  or  ele- 
veuthday.  Can  we HmI out  why/  ft  ishecnusc, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  chicken 
ought  to  take  its  nourishment  immediately, 
and  the  dog  and  cat  receive*  it  from  i!s  fa- 
ther ami  mother,- -at  least  we  arc  authorized 
to  make  these  remarks.  In  general,  animals 
who  ought  to  take  their  nourishment  imme- 
diately, and  to  go  and  fetch  it,  have  senses 
for  this  object.  Those  that  receive  it  from 
the  medium  iu  which  they  are  bom,  or  from 
their  father  and  mother,  do  not  want  these 
senses.  These  facts  arc  so  constant,  that  we 
must  believe  them  so  arranged  by  a  sove- 
reign and  inliiiite  \\  isdoai. 

<  if  tin  { 'vrtbrut  /Yiviyrfirr  !hmf*ttun  in  general. 
-The  M-ieuce  of  phrenology  does  not  {.mint 
these  all  out  as  yet.  Thus,  the  cerebral  or- 
gans of  the  perceptions  of  smell  and  taste 
are  nearly  wanting ;  but  the  science  shows 
us  iu  the  brain  the  receptive  organs  of  co- 
lours, of  forms,  and  of  sounds;  the  same 
withrcgurd  to  resistance  and  extent.  More- 
over, the  science  points  out  the  organs  which 
perceive  certain  groups  of  attributes  in  a 
determined  state,  such  as  the  organ  of  loca- 
lity. One  enn  remember,  for  example,  that 
in  tli is  room  there  are  windows  iu  certain 
situations ;  we  observe  that  the  walls  are 
blue  iu  some  places,  and  white  in  others.  It 
appeal's  that  there  is  a  faculty  which  seizes 
upon  this  picture,  reinins  it,  and  afterwards 
renders  a  certain  proof  that  it  has  possess- 
ed itself  id'  it. 

It  is  not  a  single  attribute  which  is  |mt- 
ceived,  hut  a  group  of  them,  which  this  or- 
gan has  possc.tscd  itself  of,  nud  gives  us  (he 
power  of  rendering  to  our  fellows. 

The  science  also  designated  the  portions 
of  cerebral  matter  which  seems  to  be  the 
organs  of  inductive  notions.    Such  is  indiv  i- 
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finality,  which  consists  in  distinguishing  one 
object  from  another :  here  is  one  object,  here 
is  another,  here  is  a  thin  I,  here  are  many 
which  resemble  each  other,  hut  are  not  the* 
same.  It  would  appear,  nftrr  the  observa- 
tions of  phrenologists,  that  there  exists  a  fa- 
culty which  distinguishes  one  individuality 
from  another,  an  opinion  deduced  from  this 
circumstance,  namely,  Hint  nil  men  do  not 
possess  this  faculty  in  the  same  degree,  since 
some  confound  what  others  ran  distinguish. 
We  will  disenss  all  this  in  the  examination 
of  each  of  the  fuels,  of  which  I  shall  soon 
speak  to  you  in  general.  Again,  the  science 
discovers  organs  for  the  perception  of  dur- 
ation, Hint  is  to  say,  of  time,  of  the  succes- 
sion of  moments.  IMiilosophcrs  have  been 
much  occupied  hy  this  question  ;  they  have 
scared  >  found  anything  material  in  I  he 
idea  of  duration  ;  they  lm\e  explained  it  dif- 
ferently, and  it  has  been  said  by  most  of 
them  that  we  esteem  duration  by  the  succes- 
sion of  our  perceptions.  Hut  duration  is 
modelled  by  space,  nud  the  most  frank  ami 
perspicuous  of  meln physicians  hate tuowed 
it.  Time  is  measured  as  spare.  You  can 
imagine  a  line  interrupted  by  sections ;  each 
portion  limited  by  those  sections  is  present- 
ed '.o  our  imagination  as  a  body  of  more  or 
less  extent ;  these  bodies  are  the  seconds, 
minutes,  days,  mouths,  years,  ages,  nud  the 
extent  that  you  give  them  is  susceptible  of 
division,  similar  to  what  vou  give  t:»  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies.  As  to  the  sect  ions,  we  may 
conceive  that  they  are  too  small  to  compare 
with  the  spaces  that  separate  real  bodies. 
W  hi  1st  I  am  speaking  of  spaces,  I  may  add, 
that  I  hose  which  separate  the  Imdics  which 
we  can  see  are,  according  to  some  opinions, 
occupied  by  other  bodies,  which  we  cannot 
perceive.  We  learn  the.  existence  of  these 
bodies  by  induction.  We  have  a  notion, 
but  no  idea  of  them.  lint  to  return  to  the 
idea  of  duration.  This  idea  is  a  material 
perception,  and  I  don't  believe  we  can  go 
beyond  that 

The  science  shews  us  nn  organ  destined 
I o  Kri/.c  the  actions,  the  displacements,  the 
movements  of  ImmIics.  This  organ,  then, can 
seize  upon  a  group  of  changes,  according  to 
the  phrenologists,  as  another  organ  mould 
seize  on  a  group  of  figures,  and  every  group 
of  attributes  of  another  species.  Thus,  on 
leaving  this  room,  nn  event  takes  place  ; 
amongst  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  some 
repn**cnt  it  as  it  has  actually  happened, 
others  not  so  well,  others  incompletely, 
others  have  only  a  confused  idea  of  it,  and 
cannot  give  any  account  of  what  has  parsed. 

Well,  the  science  of  phrenology,  such  as 
it  now  is,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  faculty 
which  seizes  upon  actions,  not  oe.ly  each 
action  separately,  and  bv  means  of  many 
organs,  hut  group*  of  actions  concurring  to 
one  and  many  ends,  and  this  faculty  i*  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  a  certain 
organ.     If  this   vreiv    the   ra<c,   hi«(orirnl 


memory  would  not  he  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined nctipn  of  many  organs,  but  a  sort  of 
primitive  faculty,  or  at  least  there  would 
lie  a  groundwork  of  simplicity  In  this 
historical  faculty,  for  we  cannot  deny  that 
other  organs  assist  it.  Hut  it  would  feed 
itself  with  the  fierce ptions  of  other  faculties, 
would  concentrate  them,  and  form  them 
in  some  sort  into  one  perception,  which 
would  furnish  the  elements  of  history.  It 
is  by  considering  it  in  this  manner,  that 
some  phrenologists  have  regarded  the  organ 
which  corresponds  with  it,  as  being  endowed 
with  a  conccntrative  faculty,  ami  have  even 
made  of  it  an  organ  of  attention.  These 
questions  an1  difficult,  but  they  am  of  such 
moment,  that  we  must  give  them  all  the 
attention  in  our  power ;  we  must  leave  the 
chaos  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and 
those  fables  by  which  we  have  been  lulled 
from  our  infancy  ;  we  must  look  for  facts, 
and  endeavour  to  form  a  system. 

Another  faculty,  placed  among  the  in- 
tellectual ones  by  phrenologists,  and  with 
which  philosophers  were  uncertain  what  to 
do,  is  the  sense  of  tones,  or  me  1ml y.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  philosophers  were 
mute  ii|M)ii  this  point,  not  knowing  what  to 
sny.  What  could  they  make  of  music,  a 
quality  of  their  material  or  immaterial 
being  incarcerated  in  the  brain  ?  Hut  tell  us 
what  is  this  faculty  of  your  ltcing.  Phre- 
nology shows  us  nn  organ  which  corres- 
ponds with  this  faculty ;  and  you  have  left  it 
in  the  flesh  without  showing  us  its  relations 
with  the  spirit.  However,  (Gentlemen,  let 
us  look  nt  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The 
science  which  we  study,  leaves  us  in  nil  in- 
certitude upon  the  differences  of  organis- 
ation which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
l>erccption  of  colours,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  them  by  the  painter;  it  does  not  go 
so  far,  and  yet  they  are  two  very  different 
things — to  perceive  forms,  and  to  represent 
them  by  painting  or  drawing,  or  any  other 
means.  The  reply  is,  it  is  imitation,  it  is 
mechanics,  which  comes  into  play,  in  order 
to  r.  present  to  others  what  we  have  had  a 
perception  of:  no  doubt  them?  faculties 
must  intervene,  but  they  are  here  only 
secondary.  We  d»»sirc  to  know  if  the  organs 
which  are  in  relation  with  colours  and 
forms  are  double,  and  if  we  can  distinguish 
between  th»«  part  which  perceives,  ami  the 
part  which  directs  the  hand.  When  we  an: 
answen  d  that  it  is  the  organ  of  mcclmnics, 
the  dilhcnltv  is  not  solved  ;  for  we  perceive 
savours  and  odour*  as  clearly  as  we  do 
colours  and  forms,  and  yet  this  organ  never 
con  lit  represent  savours  ami  odours.  Nei- 
ther sre  the  agreeable  ami  painful  sensa- 
tions, as  pleasure,  angnish,  moral  tortures, 
Nc,  repre«enterl  bv  the  nrgao  of  mechanics, 
or,  if  you  choose,  of  imitalioa,  any  more  than 
tl'osc  of  odours  and  savours,  nlthoiith  these 
nervous  phenomena  excite  muscnlar  move- 
ments;  whilst    the    sensations    of   music, 
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which  seem  to  be  of  the  tame  nature,  that  ii 
to  eay,  entirely  nervous,  are  as  susceptible 
of  representation  as  the  bodies  which  give 
rise  to  the  sensation.  Still  more ;  there  are 
many  persons  exceedingly  sensible  to  co- 
lours as  well  as  to  forms,  and  who  cannot 
paint  or  sculpture,  although  tho  organ  of 
mechanics  and  imitation  may  be  very  wi'll 
developed  in  them,  whilst  these  same  per- 
sons succeed  in  the  act  of  tuning,  in  the 
fabrication  of  machines,  &c.  Thcro  an* 
others  who  enjoy  music,  and  yet  cannot 
modulate  an  air. 

These  reflections,  as  well  as  those  which 
we  have  made  on  the  historical  sense,  do 
not  weaken  the  value  of  phrenological  facts 
well  proved ;  they  only  show  that  the  science 
is  not  complete,  and  that  we  must  double 
our  observation  nnd  attention  ;  for  my  pari, 
I  presume  that  the  orguu*  corresponding  wilh 
the  perception  which  can  lie  represented  to 
the  eyes  and  ears,  are  double,  and  I  do  not 
abandon  the  hope,  that  we  shall  one  day  l>e 
able  to  distinguish  the  part  which  perceives 
and  the  part  which  directs  the  movements 
of  the  representation. 

It  is  said  that  the  emotions  of  pain  and 
pleasure  cannot  be  represented,  hern  use 
they  are  directed  rather  to  the  instincts  than 
to  the  intelligence.  Who  knows  if  there 
eiist  not  in  other  planet*  bciu«*  who  can 
turn  their  iustiucts  and  sentiments  into 
musick,  by  means  of  certain  organs  of  ex- 
ecution associated  with  those  which  with  us 
are  confined  to  the  interior  sent i  meats  that 
we  have  from  these  two  sources  ? 

Rectification  of  Senmtiont. — Philosophers 
have  spoken  much  of  the  correction  of  the 
senses  by  each  other ;  and,  above  all,  they 
pretend  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  cor- 
rector "  par  excellence  "  of  all  tho  others. 
This  Is  not  exact.  Sometimes  they  correct 
each  other;  the  oflice  in  reciprocal.  At 
other  times  the  sense  corrects  iUelf  by  the 
repel  it  ion  of  the  impression;  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  distance  is  sometimes  sufficient, 
although  no  other  sense  be  employed  in  the 
operation.  This  fact  may  Ik-  observed  when 
a  square  body  appears  round  by  the  effect  of 
movement ;  when  a  lighted  coal  moved  iu  a 
circle  appears  ns  u  ribbon  of  lire;  in  this 
case  a  stale  of  repose  is  always  sufficient  to 
dissipntc  the  illusion.  At  other  times  the 
intervention  of  another  sense  is  necessary  ; 
for  example,  we  never  should  know  from 
whence  arises  an  odour,  if  sight  and  touch 
did  not  show  us  the  body  from  whence  the 
odoriferous  particles  proceed.  Hearing  only 
furnishes  us  with  the  certitude  of  the  noise 
which  we  hear.  We  must  see  or  touch  the 
body  which  has  caused  the  air  to  vibrate. 
Sometimes  we  cannot  see  or  touch  the  bodies 
which  arc  the  source  of  the  odours  or  souiids ; 
lint  we  have  seen  or  touched  them  before ; 
and  it  is,  then,  by  induction  that  we  have  n 
certitude  of  the  presence  of  these  bodies.  We 
may  fall  into  error,  but  exercise,  that  is  to 


say,  the  prolonged  repetition  of  sensation, 
perceptions,  and  inductions  upon  the  same 
subject,  will  furnish  us  with  sufficient  data 
to  acquire  a  certitude,  at  least  as  much  as 
we  can  acquire ;  for  if  the  bodies  are  so  far 
removed  that  we  never  can  approach  them 
sufficiently  to  observe  them,  as  for  example 
tho  planets,  we  never  can  urrive  at  a  kuo\.  - 
ledge  of  them. 

We  can  perceive,  1st.  That  our  sensations 
arc  always  just  when  they  arise  from  exler* 
ual  objects,  and  are  not  the  effect  of  dreams 
or  mental  aberration.  Sndly.  That  error 
only  affects  the  perception,  the  notion  of  the 
ex  tenia  I  objects  from  which  they  arise. 
Jrdly.  That  when  correction  is  possible,  it 
can  be  obtained,  sometimes  by  a  repetition 
of  the  imprcsstoii  made  ii|hm  the  same  sense, 
at  other  times  by  the  intervention  of  another 
sense,  mi  intervention  which  is  nli% ays  neces- 
sary to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  masses 
from  whence  proceed  the  odoriferous  par- 
ticles and  the  sonorous  vibrations,  since  the 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  only  in  rela- 
tion with  the  particles,  and  never  with  the 
masses.  Nevertheless,  remark  well  that  it 
is  not  the  senses,  properly  so  called,  which 
correct  each  oilier.  The  sensation  remains 
what  it  is;  a  clearer  one  may  follow,  but 
will  not  correct  it ;  it  is  the  cerebral  percep- 
tion, it  is  the  particular  judgment  attached 
to  this  perception,  which  corrects  itself.  It 
becomes  better  because  it  is  made  clearer, 
either  by  a  clearer  impression  made  upon  the 
same  sense,  or  by  the  intervention  of  another 
sense.  Thus,  all  you  read  in  philosophical 
works  upon  this  subject,  all  the  objections 
taken  from  the  infidelity  of  the  senses,  with 
regard  to  certitude,  may  be  resolved  by  this 
formula.  The  organs  of  perception  arc  the 
correctors,  and  not  those  of  sensation.  One 
won!  more,  («cnlIcmcii,iipoii  this  interesting 
subject. 

The  touch,  which  has  been  made  a  corrector 
of  all  the  other  senses— can  it  prevent  odours, 
savours,  sounds,  the  tones  of  music,  from 
hciitg  to  us  what  we  have  perceived  them  to 
be .'  IVrtniuly  not ;  it  can  only  enlighten  us 
wilh  regard  to  the  attributes  which  are  un- 
der its  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  in  making 
us  feel  the  masses  from  whence  proceed  the 
molecules,  or  which  reflect  the  rays.  Again, 
remark  that  sight  is  sufficient  to  recognise 
them,  since  children  and  animals,  without 
using  the  sense  of  touch,  go  directly  up  to 
the  objects  from  whence  emanate  the  sounds, 
the  odours,  and  the  reflected  rays.  More- 
over, certain  animals  approach  the  bodies 
from  whence  the  odoriferous  molecules  and 
the  sonorous  vibrations  are  derived,  without 
using  the  sense  of  either  touch  or  sight. 
Wheu  they  sec  or  touch  the  body,  it  is  al- 
ready found,  and  thus  sight  and  touch  serve 
them  for  other  objects.  It  is  false,  then,  that 
reasoning,  a  superior  faculty,  must  always 
intervene  to  give  us  a  notion  of  the  masses 
which  the  perceptions  of  bodies  at  a  dis- 
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panr  (he  orgau  by  which  this  nan  obtains 
hi*  living. 

Hem  is  T.u.ma,  who  was  nut  merely  a 
mimic;  he  represented  the  passions,  espe- 
cially (he  great,  high,  and  heroic  passions, 
which  makes  us  regret  tbnt  the  head  is  not 
complete,  and  Hint  wo  have  only  his  mask, 
lint  we  have  enough  of  it  to  support  our 
assertions.  There  is,  first,  mimicry,  with 
gaiety,  (iuicly  does  not  consist  in  laughter, 
hut  in  knowing  how  to  make  others  laugh, 
»it  pleasure.  Talma  was,  besides,  very 
amiable,  and  virtuous  in  his  private  life,  as  1 
run  U*iir  vv  ilncss,  fur  1  knew  hi  hi.  Yon  see 
iilsn  in  him  imagination,  or  ideality,  seennd- 
ed  by  uiarvcllottsiicss ;  he  would  put  all  these 
organs  in  mi  ion  ;  for  the  part  of  au  actor  is 
to  net  in  net  ion,  by  the  organs  which  sire  in 
his  brain,  those  which  compose  the  bruins  of 
his  auditors,  and  procure  in  them  emotions 
similar  to  those  which  he  feels.  I  say, 
which  he  feels,  for  if  he  did  not  feel  (hem, 
he  w  oiild  not  inspire  them  !  "  Si  \  is  me  Merc, 
dolcndtim  est."  You  see  great  intellectual 
faculties  on  this  mask  ;  the  inclinations  and 
feci  in:;*  lire  not  represented  on  it,  but  mimi- 
cry, ideality,  and  gaiety,  in  a  word,  the 
theatrical  group,  although  it  is  not  complete, 
may  be  easily  recognized.  Here,  ngain,  are 
two  actress**  of  reputation;  the  first  is 
Mile.  Kcu.  Sao  vac  f.  of  the  Gijinntue,  and  the 
second  is  Madame  Estmj.e  Ooinakd,  of  the 
timete.  It  is  impossible  for  a  great  actor  to 
he  a  find.  Such  a  person  must  hav  c  feel ings, 
to  be  able  to  express  them,  and  intelligence 
lo  direct  the  expressions  well.  Sec  also  in 
Mile.  Km;.  Saiivauk,  how  ull  the  feelings 
coincide  with  good  intellectual  faculties. 
Yon  remark  there,  beside*  mimicry  mid 
gaiety,  ideality,  that  fine  faculty  which 
induces  a  desire  to  produce  the  beautiful, 
and  to  surpass  oneself  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
the  same  with  Madame  Osti.ii.k  Gmnaro. 
You  gee  in  general  the  same  disposition  in 
her.  All  the  feelings  an*  strongly  expressed 
in  her,  us  lhe\  alvvnvs  are  in  women,  whose 
feelings  nre  Wronger  tltuti  their  intcltcclunl 
faculties.  Hut  still  v on  find  this clcwited  plat- 
form of  imitation,  and  then  n  pretty  consider- 
able development  nt  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehend,  lo  show  that  the  intelligence  is 
very  gmid.  There  is  G.vnnicic's  mask: 
(i  arrick  is  compared  UiTai.ma,  in  England. 
\  on  only  perceive  here  certain  organs  or 
fractions  of  organs.  We  have  still  les«  of 
this  head  than  of  that  of  TvtMA.  Hut,  to 
tnke  advantage  of  what  we  have,  \ on  see 
that  the  inferior  organs  of  the  forehead, 
vv  hich  take  cognizance  of  the  external  world, 
are  very  prominent,  and  Unit  then*  is  also 
eventual  it  v.  As  to  imitation,  wcoulv  find 
the  beginning  of  it  here  ;  but  there  appears 
eiiong-li  of  the  organ  ef  idcalit)  to  show  us 
that  the  faculty  was  very  strong  in  this  actor. 
Here  is  a  young  child,  who  imitated  Hi" 
w  histle  of  a  bird  w  ith  astonishing  |*erfcction. 
It   i«  at  nn  age    in  which  the  line   of  the 


receptive  faculties  does  not,  from  the  defect 
of  the  sinews,  appear  developed,  but  you  sec 
by  the  length  of  the  space  which  separates 
the  auricular  opening  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  that  there  exists  enough  of  it.  Von 
also  see  gaiety  and  the  elevated  platform  of 
imitation ;  for  if  there  went  not  imitation, 
this  flattened  breadth  which  strikes  you 
above  the  forehead,  would  be  very  little 
divided.  You  will  not  find  this  organ  mi 
Martin's  head,  which  presents  too  little, 
space  in  that  region.  It  is  the  same  with 
this  head  of  a  parricide;  ull  thut  space  is 
dominated  by  the.  other  organs  ;  ideality  is 
especially  deficient.  In  Lvcknaikk  this 
orgs  in  is  moderate.  We  sec  in  him  a  littlo 
gaiety  nud  ideality,  but  the  enormous  deve- 
lopment of  destruction,  and  self-love,  and 
unconscionable  vanity*  explain  the  man. 

Animals. — This  faculty  is  strong  in  several 
birds,  and  in  qundrumuua,  particularly  in 
monkeys,  and  in  some  quadrupeds.  Itserves 
in  these  animals  for  the  double  use  which 
hits  been  assigned  it  in  man,  so  tarns  we 
may  judge  from  observation*  us  yet  made. 
Thus,  according  to  some  phrenologists,  we 
may  attribute  to  it  the  expression  of  the 
voice,  the  cry  which  expresses  any  sentiment, 
and  which  is  interpreted  according  to  its  just 
value  by  the  animal  who  hears  it.  We  have 
already  spokeu  of  it  in  a  general  manner; 
let  us  add  some  details.  The  cry  of  the 
mother  who  sees  her  young  in  danger,  is  so 
well  understood  by  animals,  that  they 
instantly  assemble  around  her.  There  in 
also  a  signal  of  departure,  as  well  its  of  re- 
union,  nmong  several  birds,  as  well  as 
quadrupeds,  where  danger  menaces  ;  and  it 
has  been  presumed,  that  the  intensity  of  thin 
faculty  corresponds  with  the  development 
of  the  organ.  I  say,  it  has  been  presumed, 
because  we  take  the  scicuce  as  it  is.  The 
observations  on  this  point  do  not  up  pear  to 
inc  to  be  yet  multiplied  enough.  You  will 
judge  of  it  by  w  hat  we  shall  tell  you  of  the 
mimicry  of  the  faculties  in  general. 

i\l.  V  i  viorcr  places  I  lit*  scat  of  mimicry  in 
qitndruinnmi,quudru|tcds,  and  even  in  birds, 
very  nearly  in  the  mum* situation  as  in  men. 
The  organ  would  enlarge  the  lateral  middle 
nr.d  superior  parts  of  the  forehead.  Ho  has 
compared,  in  the  same  species,  two  birds, 
one  of  which  easily  learned  to  imitate  tones, 
w  bile  the  other  learned  to  do  so  w  ith  grent 
dimYull),  or  not  at  ull, and  he  remarked  that 
this  part  was  much  more  dev clo|M*d  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  lie  thinks  he 
hits  proved  I  he  existence  of  n  projection  of 
this  organ  in  imitating  birds,  ssich  ns  the 
parrot, the  magpie,  I  he  great  raven,  the  black- 
bird, the  starling,  ami  the  jay.  There  are, 
in  America,  many  of  these  mockingbirds. 
Observation  has  not  been  made  upon  each 
of  these  in  detail,  but  the  question  deserves 
thorough  cxnmiimiioti.  However,  there  is 
in  mocking  mid  speaking  birds  another 
organ,  w  hieh  must  ro-npernte  vv  ith  the  fitcultv 
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curiosity  appears  to  be  without  object,  when 
the  faculty  U  considered  by  itself,  but  in 
conjunction  with  others  the  knowledge  of 
the  objects  of  nature  becomes  advantageous. 
The  primitive  impulsion  of  this  organ,  fo 
simply,  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  one 
tiling  from  another,  of  kuowing  it,  and  of 
having  a  certain  sign  or  character  to  distin- 
guish it  by.  It  is  applied  also  to  abstrac- 
tions, as  we  sludl  presently  set?, 

1  shall  now  I  rent  of  certain  question* 
which  will  appear  to  you,  at  first,  to  bo 
abstract  ones,  but  which  are,  in  reality,  fun- 
damental. At  first  sight  the  faculty  is  not 
difficult.  You  begin  by  distinguishing  this 
table  from  that  head ;  this  white  head  from 
(hat  which  is  of  u  different  colour;  this  lu- 
minous globe  (the  lump)  from  that  groved 
stem ;  this  square  body  from  that  round  one ; 
this  glaum  from  thut  s|mm>ii  ;  mid  yt»u  say  Unit 
they  are  not  the  saiuo  objects.  They  are. 
different  objects,  which  ought  each  to  have 
a  different  name.  When  the  organ  is  power- 
ful, it  gives  you  an  active  exercise,  which  is 
very  agreeable,  for  the  action  of  all  the 
organs  is  accompanied  by  an  agreeable  emo- 
tion. Thus,  a  child  will  give  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  examination  of  new  objects. 
These  distinctions,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
almost  intuitive,  from  custom,  are  to  the 
child  very  active  and  fatiguing;  but  very 
soon  the  fatigue  of  Attention  is  followed  by 
the  pleasure  of  learning. 

Well,  you  may  apply  this  distinction  of 
material  objects   to  abstract  substantives. 
You  will  ask,  "  What  are  abstract  substan- 
tives T"  They  are,  for  example,  the  substan- 
tives, virtue,  vice,  beauty,  ugliness,  great- 
ness, &c.    You  have  learned  these  words  by 
hearing  them  pronounced  in  society,  with- 
out any  definition;  and  the  graiuuuiriuiis 
who  have  taught  you  to  muke  phrases  have 
used  them  as  examples,  to  teach  you  the 
value  of  these  substantives.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  dictionaries  repeat  them,  merely 
adding  that  they  are  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  place  them  without  distinction  beside 
others,  such  as  plaster,  stone,  wood,  bible, 
lustre,  which  point  out  bodies.    You  will 
perceive,  however,  that  there  exists  a  very 
great  difference  between  vice,  pride,  kind- 
ness, pity,  &c,  and  earth,  water,  lire,  tree, 
meadow,  &c. ;  these  last  are  coucrete  sub- 
stantives, and  the  former  are  abstract  ones. 
In  fact,  these  abstract  substantives  are  not 
bodies.    We  shall  presently  see,  in  examin- 
ing the  faculties  of  the  superior  region  of  the 
forehead,  what  they  signify.    In  the  mean 
time  1  should  tell  you,  that  the  organ  in 
question  treats  of  them  as  concrete  substan- 
tives, distinguishes  them  one  from  the  other 
by  denomination,  and  divides  and  subdivides 
them.    I  am  addressing  an  auditory  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  studied.    Well, 
as  you  all  know,  there  are  certain  reasoiier* 
who  always  distinguish — DUtinguo  is  the 
first  part  of  their  answer — well,  these  men 


have  our  organ  very  much  developed.  Thus, 
the  organ  Is  applicable,  not  only  to  concrete 
and  material  substantives,  but  to  abstract 
ones,  which  constitute  the  entities  of  another 
species.     The  phrenologists  tell  us  that, 
after  having  determined  the  instructive  im- 
pulsion of  the  faculty ;  but  they  do  not  tell 
us  the  distance  which  separates  the  concrete 
from  the  ubstract,  and  the  point*  of  coutact 
hy  which  they  arc  iu  relation.    Ortaiuly 
there  eiists,  then,  the  element*  of  sound 
philosophy,  ami  1  will  take  the  opportunity 
of  sowing  the  seeds  of  it,  in  exposing  the 
theory  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  order 
to  make  amends  for  the  faults  of  a  first  edu- 
cation, by  which  too  many  of  our  young 
men  are  injured.     It  is  singular  that,  iu  the 
present  day,  they  should  commence  to  philo- 
sophise without  being  able  to  distinguish 
the  concrete  from  Hit:  nhxtrnct.    Thus,  in 
their  literary  education  they  frequently  em- 
ploy words  without  knowing  their  value ; 
and  if  they  have  followed  a  bad  system  in 
the  study  of  philosophy,  we  hear  them  argu- 
ing upon  absurdities  without  being  aware 
of  it.    It  is  the  same  with  young  girls  who 
do  not  learn  definitions.    The  man  of  the 
world  most  guess  at  the  signification  of  the 
expression*  which  he  makes  use  of;  and  if 
his  penetration  be  not  good,  or  if  be  dis- 
like a  labour  which  he  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  his  youth,  he  will  talk  all  his 
life  without  knowing,  or  without  being  able 
to  express,  what  he  means.  You  may  judge 
of  the  inconveniences  of  this  primitive  igno- 
rance, at  the  t;ar,  or  in  legislation.    Let  us 
return  to  our  organ.    Thus,  it  is  the  organ 
of  distinction,  of  separation,  of  individuali- 
zation ;  it  ha*  nothing  to  do  with  compari- 
son* or  inductions  ;  it  is  continually  occu- 
pied in  seeing  and  distinguishing.    This  is 
the  idea  that  the  phrenologists  give  of  it. 

Applications. — You  will  perceive  that  the 
organ  of  individuality  has  it*  application  iu 
material  objects,  particularly  iu  natural  his- 
tory, in  botany,  in  mineralogy,  in  zoology, 
in  distinguishing  one  body  from  another  iu 
order  to  know  well  its  character,  to  divide 
well  and  distinguish  well.  These  are  its 
objects.  In  the  study  of  abstract  terms  the 
organ  is  called  into  use ;  also,  in  the  distinc- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  man 
and  auimals.  It  is  this  organ,  in  concert 
with  others,  which  has  furnished  to  meta- 
physicians the  qualities  and  insensible  attri- 
butes of  matter,  as  forces,  powers,  resist- 
ance, in  action  or  actual,  in  power  or 
virtual ;  at  least  it  is  that  which  prevents  phi- 
losophers from  confounding  them.  In  mo- 
rality and  religion,  it  distinguishes  the  attri- 
butes and  qualities  of  intentions,  thoughts, 
sentiments,  and  actions ;  it  fixes  the  value 
and  application  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion.  But,  nlas !  as  it  has  not  a  mate- 
rial support  in  physiological  muitoniy,  it 
never  will  succeed  in  operating  an  agree- 
ment of  opinion  upon  all  these  points.    In  a 
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won],  the  Application  of  individuality  to 
abstract  terms  has  been  more  multiplied 
than  its  application  to  concrete  ones,  before 
the  ages  of  real  observation,  in  the  infancy 
of  physics,  of  chemistry,  mid  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  and  that  because,  as  I  have  told  you, 
every  abstract  was  confounded  with  con- 
crete, in  discourse,  and  treated  as  such. 

N*ttin»*y  Apc*,SrAr*. — Phrenologist*  think 
it  is  more  developed  in  the  Scotch  than  in 
the  English,  in  the  English  and  Scotch  than 
in  the  Germans;  in  the  French  more  than 
any  other  people.  I  think  myself  it  becomes 
greater  as  we  approach  the  South ;  for  I 
have  ahvnys  remarked  in  my  travels,  and  I 
have  travelled  a  good  ileal,  that  Southerns 
have  this  inferior  line  of  the  forehead  very 
iniieh  developed,  whilst  the  Northerns  have 
it  less  mi.  I  have  nintle  the  same  remark  in 
Paris,  iv here  we  find  examples  of  all  na- 
tions. 

•  In  children  this  part  is  developed  very 
early,  for  it  is  by  it  that  they  acquire  their 
knowledge  of  the  material  world;  it  is  also 
stronger  in  man  than  in  woman.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  when  it  is  very  much  developed, 
and  that  where  the  inferior  part,  which  pre- 
sides over  reflection,  is  not  so,  the  |iersoii 
passes  his  time  in  distinguishing  objects 
without  drawing  nny  conclusion.  Never- 
theless, in  the  present  stale  of  onr  sciences, 
the  best  way  of  advancing  in  the  world  is 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  bodies,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  progress  of  natural 
history  and  industry.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  organ  is  not  much  developed,  and 
tin*  Hti|>erior  part  is  more  so,  the  indivi- 
dual gjwM  himself  up  to  abstract  specula- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  that  he  exercises  b bu- 
nd f  chiefly  upon  the  abstract  substances  that 
I  have  just  spoken  to  you  of,  because  the 
organ  of  individuality  is  forced  to  lend  its 
aid  for  the  distinction  of  the  abstracts,  which 
necessarily  turns  it  from  the  concretes.  We 
shall  return  to  this  point  in  a  general  lecture, 
when  we  shall  place  all  the  organs  iu  re- 
lation with  each  other. 

EmmpU*. — NAroi.ftiN  and  Ciivif.r  have 
been  cited  as  examples ;  but  it  is  not  by  that, 
that  they  were  distinguished  in  general.  The 
persona  who  have  this  organ  much  deve- 
loped are  dull  describers;  their  thoughts 
are  few ;  they  have  few  elevated  notions ; 
do  nothing  but  describe ;  but  they  are  capa- 
ble of  instructing  in  their  own  way.  Hut 
individuality  must  be  aided  by  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  which  are  made  to  serve  the 
different  attributes  of  bodies.  Sec  how  the 
root  of  the  nose  is  surmounted  by  the  re- 
gion, with  which  our  orgnn  corresponds,  in 
the  head  I  now  show  you ;  it  is  that  of  a 
man  who  makes  numerous  distinctions ;  he 
applies  them  particularly  to  intellectual  ob- 
jects; because  ideality,  the  marvellous,  tlie 
faculties  called  theatrical,  are  stronger  than 
reflection,  and  the  faculty  of  inductiou  or 
causality.    Here  is  Perceval,  the  English 


minister ;  this  part  is  very  predominant  In 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  facts;  bnt  when 
facts  are  enlightened  by  a  strong  judgment 
the  results  are  very  great  Here  is  another 
hcady  that  of  a  living  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute. You  see  the  depression  of  the  nose, 
formed  by  the  predominance  of  our  organ ; 
happily  it  is  seconded  by  great  faculties. 
This  person  describes  minute  things  remark- 
ably well.  He  occupies  himself  a  good  deal 
with  microscopic  discoveries  ;  that  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  a  philosopher  and 
An  eloquent  man. 

Animals. — This  organ  should  exist  in  ani- 
mals in  a  very  high  degree,  for  the  animals 
that  approaches  in  organisation,  never  con- 
found one  object  with  another.  We  may 
ask,  is  it  really  to  the  organ  of  Individuality 
that  this  knowledge  is  due,  or  if  it  do 
not  depend  upon  the  senses  which  cause  us 
to  perceive  the  attributes  of  bodies?  With 
regard  to  man,  the  same  question  may  be 
asked,  and  I  own  it  is  difficult  to  solve. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  there  Are 
persons  who  take  a  great  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing these  distinctions,  And  whose  whole 
delight  consists  in  dividing  And  subdividing 
what  others  have  considered  as  unities. 
Now,  if  it  be  proved  that  in  these  persons 
the  organ  is  always  very  much  developed, 
more  so  than  in  those  who  have  not  the  same 
tendency,  we  have  only  to  Ascertain  if  there 
be  not  Another  whose  concurrence  is  neces- 
sary. 

Induction  alone  will  authorise  phrenolo- 
gists to  give  tliis  organ  to  animals ;  above 
nil,  if  they  perceive  that  there  constantly 
exists  a  relation  between  this  development 
and  the  faculty  of  discerning  objects. 

A  phrenologist  has  called  this  organ  the 
"  memory  of  substances."  I  think  the  word 
"  memory"  does  not  express  the  phenome- 
non, for  memory  is  only  a  recollection  of 
perception.  If  the  organ  be  admitted,  I 
should  prefer  the  expression  proposed  by 
Spurziieim.  They  say  that  Montaione  pos- 
sessed this  faculty  in  a  very  feeble  degree, 
because  objects  which  he  had  not  seen  for 
a  considerable  time  always  appeared  to  him 
new.  Hut,  is  that  a  reason  for  saying  the 
faculty  was  feeble?  A  man, easily  affected, 
may  certainly  feel  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
an  object  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  May 
it  not  happen,  that  the  pleasure  he  expe- 
riences at  seeing  it  is  stronger  than  that 
which  he  had  in  his  recollection  f  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Vimort,  the  seat  of  the  organ  in 
Animals  is  in  the  anterior  And  internal  port 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  near  the  frontal 
sinus. 

23.— Co*  FIGURATION* 

The  organ  of  configuration  is  sitUAted  At 
the  internal  port  of  the  orbital  surfaces,  on 
either  side  of  the  crista  Galli,  but  below 
th  e  preceding  one.  It  causes  the  eyes  to  de- 
viate towards  the  exterior  Angle,  establishes 
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a  space  between  the  loner  eagle  of  the  orbit 
ana  the  globe  of  the  eye,  ceasing  it  to 
deviate  towards  the  external  angle,  giving 
the  appearance  of  what  ii  called  "  yen*  Chi- 
noU  r  and  SpuezH  ei  m  hei  observed,  that  the 
Chinese  possess  this  faculty  in  a  remarkable 
degree.    It  is  the  sensation  and  memory  of 
forms.    Gall  considered  it  as  the  memory 
of  physiognomies, having  remarked  this  con- 
formation in  those  persons  who  recognised 
persons,  at  the  first  glance,  whom  they  had 
not  seen  for  a  long  period.    Spurziieim  ex- 
tended it  to  all  forms.    He  believed  that 
there  was  an  organ  which  served  to  distin- 
guish forms  as  well  as  individuals.    Recol- 
lect that  the  organ  No.  23  is  situated  extc- 
teriorly  to  that  of  individuality,  No.  32 ;  that 
it  enlarges  the  root  of  the  nose,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  pushes  the  eyes  to  the  extern*! 
angles  of  their  orbits ;  whilst  that  of  indivi- 
duality renders  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head large,  and  projecting  above  the  root 
of  the  nose,  without  causing  a  deviation  in 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Primitive  Influence. — It  appreciates  forms, 
physiognomies— recalls  them  to  mind  with 
exactitude  when  they  are  absent — recog- 
nises them  with  promptitude  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves  after  having  been  absent. 
There  is,  then,  in  it  a  delicate  perception  of 
forms,  and  memory  of  them  when  nliscnt. 
The  same  is  applicable  to  physiognomic*. 
Here  are  heads  of  all  shapes ;  some  of  you 
will  recollect  them  better  than  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  development  of  this  organ. 
This  is,  then,  its  function,  its  primitive  im- 
pulsion. 

Application. — To  all  the  branches  of  na- 
tural history.  You  will  perceive  that  (his 
organ  must  be  accompanied  by  individual- 
ity, for,  after  having  distinguished  one  indi- 
vidual from  another,  we  distinguish  his 
form,  or  rather  both,  at  the  same  time.  The 
ancient  philosophers  believed  that  we  could 
recognise  bodies  by  their  external  attributes, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  form ;  but  they  did 
not  believe  in  the  distinction  expressed  by 
the  word  individual.  This  notion  is  derived 
from  the  phrenologists.  Gentlemen,  we  pre- 
sent to  you  the  doctrine  of  the  phrenologists 
clearly,  in  order  to  avoid  all  kind  of  error. 
It  is  for  you  to  verify  it.  It  is  added,  that 
this  organ,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one, 
may  become  more  prominent,  on  account  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  frontal  sinus.  To 
avoid  error,  we  must  examine  a  great  num- 
ber of  heads,  and  above  all,  children,  in 
whom  the  sinuses  are  not  developed,  which 
would  make  us  believe,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  the  organ  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  fa- 
culty, licsidcs,  the  phrenologists  tell  us 
that  we  can  see  very  well  when  the  organ  is 
depressed  ;  and  the  cases  in  which  it  in  so, 
compared  with  those  in  which  it  projects, 
will  suffice  to  convince  us.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, we  see  a  deficiency  in  the  place 
which  these  organs  ought  to  occupy,  we 


should  assure  ourselves  whether  the  persons 
can  easily  appreciate  individuals  and  their 
forms.  I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  subject.  There  are  persons  to  whom 
every  thing  is  equal,— who  confound  every- 
thing concrete  as  well  as  abstract.  It  is  by 
observation  that  we  learn  this.  How  would 
you  verify  it  if  you  were  not  made  aware  of 
it?  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  amongst 
moralists,  nor  amongst  metaphysicians. 

When,  theu,  you  see  this  region  deficient, 
with  a  stupid  eye,  which  does  not  distin- 
guish one  individual  from  another,  you  will 
say,  There  is  a  negative  proof.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  you  see  this  region  developed, 
and  that  the  persons  appreciate  easily  indi- 
vidualities, forms,  recall  them  to  mind  with 
facility,  you  say,  There  is  a  positive  proof. 

It  is  applied,  then,  to  all  branches  of  na- 
tural history,  like  the  preceding  organ;  to 
medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  chiefly  neces- 
sary in  medicine,  particularly  when  studied 
iu  an  hospital.  Those  who  are  not  attached 
to  hospiUls  easily  recollect  the  faces  of  their 
patients,  as  they  have  a  great  number  of 
means  which  assist  in  recalling  them  to 
mind,  as  the  house,  the  relations,  the  cir- 
cumstances, &c. ;  bnt  a  physician  attached 
to  an  hospital,  where  he  has  50, 100,  200 
patients  under  his  care,  is  really  to  be  pitied 
if  he  has  not  the  memory  of  physiogno- 
mies, lie.  must  recollect  the  comtlctimiccs  of 
his  patients,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
one  from  the  other,  and  to  observe  the 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  interval  of  each  visit.  It  is 
also  useful  to  those  who  study  surgery,  not 
only  in  calling  to  mind  the  physiognomies 
of  the  patients,  but  also  in  recollecting  the 
material  instruments  used  in  surgical  thera- 
peutics. 

Painting  derives  more  assistance  from  it 
than  from  individuality.  Architecture,  me- 
chanics, all  the  arts  of  imitation,  absolutely 
require  it.  Thus,  you  will  never  see  a  dis- 
tinguished artist  who  has  not  this  lower 
line  of  the  forehead  very  much  developed. 
We  are  told  that  theorgnn  of  form  is  used 
in  geometry,  but  it  is  particularly  distances 
and  spaces  which  are  used  in  this  part  of 
mathematical  science.  The  orgaus  of  these 
faculties  contribute  to  it  much  more  than 
that  of  form. 

Sex€*,Age$,  Nation*. — Particular  obser- 
vations have  not  been  made  upon  this  point. 
However,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  portion 
of  the  head  which  surrounds  the  root  of  the 
nose  is  more  developed  in  man  than  in  wo- 
man. Iu  infancy,  this  region  is  also  deve- 
loped ;  but  we.  should  recollect  that  the  nb- 
seiico  of  the  frontal  sinus  prevents  it  from 
appearing  as  large  as  in  adults.  With  re- 
gard to  people,  the  French  have  it  more  de- 
veloped than  the  people  of  the  north.  We 
may  apply  to  this  organ  what  has  been  said 
in  speaking  of  the  organ  of  individuality. 

Exampto .— They  are  nearly  the  same  as 
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duality,  which  consist*  in  distinguishing  one 
object  from  another :  hero  is  one  object,  here 
is  nnofiicr,  here  is  a  third,  here  are  many 
w  liicli  resemble  eiir.li  other,  but  fire,  not  the 
same.    It  would  appear,  after  the  observa- 
tions of  phrenologists,  that  there  exists  a  fa- 
mily which  distinguishes  one  individuality 
front  nuolher,  iui  opinion  deduced  from  this 
circumstance,  namely,  that  all  men  do  not 
possess  this  faculty  in  the  same  degree,  since 
some  confound  what  others  can  distinguish. 
We  will  discuss  all  this  in  the  examination 
of  each  of  the  fnels,  of  which  I  shall  soon 
speak  to  you  in  general.   Again,  the  science 
discovers  organs  for  the  perception  of  dur- 
ation, that  in  to  say,  of  time,  of  the  succes- 
sion of  moment*.     Philosophers  have  been 
much  occupied  by  this  question  ;  they  have 
scared  >    found  anything  material   in    the 
idea  of  duration  ;  they  ha\e  explained  it  dif- 
ferently, ami  it    has  been  snid  by  most  of 
them  that  we  esteem  duration  by  the  succes- 
sion of  our  perceptions.     But  duration  is 
modelled  by  space,  and  the  most  frank  and 
perspicuous  of  mctnphysicinus  hate  mowed 
it.    Time  is  measured  as  spare.     You  can 
imagine n  line  interrupted  by  sections;  each 
portion  limited  by  those  sections  is  present- 
ed So  our  imagination  as  a  body  of  more  or 
less  extent ;  these  ImmUcs  are  the  seconds, 
minutes,  dn>s,  months,  years,  ages,  nud  the 
extent  that  you  gi\e  them  is  susceptible  of 
division,  similar  to  what  von  give  t;»  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies.     As  to  the  sections,  we  may 
conceive  that  they  are  too  small  to  compart* 
with  the  spaces  that  separate  real   bodies. 
\\  lif  1st  I  nm  speaking  of  spares,  I  may  add, 
that  those  which  separate  the  bodies  which 
we  can  see  are,  according  to  some  opinions, 
occupied  by  other  bodies,  which  we  cannot 
perceitc.     We  learn  the  existence  of  these 
bodies    by  induction.     We  have  a  notion, 
but  no  idea  of  them.     lint  to  return  to  the 
idea  of  duration.    This  idea  is  a  material 
perception,  and  I  dou't  believe  we  can  go 
beyond  that 

The  science  shews  us  an  orgntt  destined 
In  seize  the  act  ions,  the  displacements,  (lie 
movements  of  ImnHcs.  This  organ,  then, can 
scisce  upon  a  group  of  changes,  according  to 
(lie  phrenologists,  as  another  organ  would 
seize  on  a  group  of  figures,  and  every  group 
of  attributes  of  another  species.  Thus,  on 
leading  this  room,  an  event  takes  place; 
amongst  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  some 
represent  it  ns  it  has  actually  happened, 
others  not  so  well,  others  incompletely, 
others  hate  only  n  confused  idea  of  it,  ami 
cannot  gi\e  an>  account  of  what  has  passed. 

Well,  the  science  of  phrenology,  such  as 
it  now  is,  wonld  seem  to  indicate  a  faculty 
which  seizes  upon  actions,  not  only  each 
action  separately,  and  by  means  of  many 
organs,  but  groups  of  actions  concurring  to 
one  ami  many  cuds,  and  this  faculty  is  iu 
proportion  to  the  development  of  a  certain 
organ.     If  this   were   the   case,  historical 


memory  would  not  be  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined actipn  of  many  organs,  but  a  sort  of 
primitive  faculty,  or  at  least  there  would 
lie  a  groundwork  of  simplicity  in  this 
historical  faculty,  for  we  cannot  deny  that 
other  organs  assist  it.  But  it  would  feed 
itself  with  the  perceptions  of  other  faculties, 
would  concentrate  them,  ami  form  them 
in  some  sort  into  one  perception,  which 
would  furnish  the  elements  of  history.  It 
is  by  considering  it  in  this  manner,  that 
some  phrenologists  have  regarded  the  organ 
which  corresponds  with  it,  as  being  endowed 
with  a  concentrative  faculty,  and  have  even 
made  of  it  an  organ  of  attention.  These 
questions  are  difficult,  but  they  are  of  such 
moment,  that  we  must  give  them  all  the 
attention  in  our  power ;  we  must  leave  the 
chaos  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and 
those  fables  by  which  we  have  been  lulled 
from  our  infancy  ;  we  must  look  for  facts, 
and  endeavour  to  form  a  system. 

Another  faculty,  placed  among  the  in- 
tellectual ones  by  phrenologists,  and  with 
which  philosophers  were  uncertain  what  to 
do,  is  the  sense  of  tones,  or  melody.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  philosophers  were 
mute  ujmhi  this  point,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  What  could  they  make  of  music,  a 
quality  of  their  material  or  immaterial 
being  incarcerated  in  the  brain?  But  tell  us 
what  is  this  faculty  of  your  being.  Phre- 
nology shows  us  nn  organ  which  corres- 
ponds with  this  faculty ;  and  you  have  left  it 
iu  the  flesh  without  showing  us  its  relations 
with  the  spirit.  However,  (•entleiiicn,  let 
us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Tin' 
science  which  we  study,  leaves  us  in  an  in- 
certitude upon  the  differences  of  organiza- 
atiou  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
perception  of  colours,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  them  by  the  painter;  it  does  not  go 
so  far,  and  yet  they  are  two  very  different 
things — to  perceive  forms,  and  to  represent 
them  by  painting  or  drawing,  or  any  other 
means.  The  reply  is,  it  is  imitation,  it  is 
mechanics,  which  comes  into  piny,  in  order 
to  represent  to  others  what  wv  lone  had  a 
perception  of:  no  doubt  these  faculties 
must  iiileneue,  but  they  are  hero  only 
secondary.  We  desire  to  know  if  the  orgaus 
which  are  in  relation  with  colours  and 
forms  are  double,  and  if  we  can  distinguish 
between  the  part  which  perceives,  ami  the 
part  which  directs  the  hand.  When  we  are 
answered  that  it  is  the  organ  of  mechanics, 
the  difficulty  is  not  suited  ;  for  we  perceive 
savours  nnd  odour*  as  clearly  as  we  do 
colours  and  forms,  and  yet  this  organ  never 
could  represent  sn\our*  and  odours.  Nei- 
ther an*  the  agreeable  ami  painful  sensa- 
tions, as  pleasure,  anguish,  moral  tortures, 
&c,  represented  by  the  organ  of  mechanics, 
or,  if  you  choose,  of  imitation,  any  more  than 
those  of  odours  and  savours,  although  these 
nervous  phenomena  excite  muscular  move- 
ments; whilst   the    sensations    of   music, 
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portion  well  the  spaces.  These  are  the  men 
who  bare  given  us  an  idea  of  this  faculty ; 
it  was  remarked  that  the  eyebrow  was  very 
much  developed  In  the  portion  that  I  pointed 
out  to  you  Just  now,  and  then  the  conclu- 
sion was  drawn  that  this  portion  of  the 
brain  had  a  predominant  influence  in  the 
(acuity. 

Krema/st. — Brorel  is  a  Ane  example. 
Herstiikl  also  presents  a  development  in  this 
space.  Let  us  take  some  person  who  has 
the  faculty  developed  in  a  slight  degree,  in 
order  to  compare  them.  A  brigand  may  pos- 
sess all  these  organs.  Here,  however,  is 
Martin,  the  parricide,  who  has  the  eyebrow 
very  short;  individuality  is  there;  but  re- 
mark how  short  the  eyebrow  is,  compared 
with  that  of  General  Lamarqiik.  Besides, 
groat  results  in  the  dispositions    may  In* 

{produced  without  a  very  greut  difference 
n  the  nervous  masses;  you  see  it  In  insects, 
where  the  difference  of  nervous  matter  is 
very  small,  and  yet  we  observe  great  diffe- 
rence In  the  actions  of  those  animals.  Do 
not  imagine  that  you  must  have  organs  as 
large  as  your  shut-hand  to  produce  result, 
one  line  more  or  less  will  produce  immense 
differences.  The  proof  is,  that  the  intellec- 
tual organs,  which  give  such  great  results; 
are  incomparably  smaller  than  all  the  organs 
of  instincts  or  sentiments  which  we  have 
glanced  at,  and  wheu  I  have  compared  the 
one  with  the  other,  I  shall  tell  you  what  my 
opinion  is  on  this  point. 

Animals.— This  faculty  exists  in  animals. 
There  are  many  of  them  who  are  very  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  distances.  Amongst 
birds,  M.  Vimont  cites  those  of  prey,  who 
rash  on  their  victim  from  a  great  distance, 
and  who  bend  their  wings  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling  of  resistance  in  the 
air.  What  ii  it  which  teaches  them  this? 
It  is  certainly  not  the  study  of  physics.  It 
is  their  instinct.  They  know  the  impetus 
which  is  necessary,  and  the  movements  of 
the  wings  which  are  necessary,  to  make  them 
fall  on  their  prey  in  order  to  seize  it ;  and 
the  instinct  which  inspires  the  movement  is 
attached  to  this  part  of  the  brain.  Hirds  of 
high  flight  and  travelling  birds,  who  struggle 
against  the  wind,  know  what  force  in  ne- 
cessary to  employ  against  that  resistance. 
They  know  how  to  beat  and  steer,  in  order 
that  the  wind  may  not  turn  their  feathers. 
Phrenologists  have  not  looked  for  the  cause 
of  this  last  impulse.  Do  you  know  it?  (Ad- 
dressing himself  to  M.  Dumoutier,  who  was 
at  his  right.)    For  my  part,  I  do  not. 

M.  Dumoutier.— It  is  impossible  to  know 
every  thing. 

M.Broussais.— Go  to  the  Tu tileries,  Gen- 
tlemen. You  will  see  tile  wood-pigeons  placed 
against  the  wind,  in  order  that  their  feathers 
may  be  flat.  When  the  wind  changes,  you  will 
see  them  all  change  their  places.  This  is 
not  reflection  or  study,  it  is  instinct ;  but 
hens  have  it  not;    They  allow  the  wind  to 


brush  up  their  feathers,  although  they  suffer 
from  it.  There  is  much  to  be  observed  In 
phrenology,  particularly  In  comparative 
phrenology,  and  even  in  human.  The  ani- 
mals which  do  not  live  under  the  water,  or 
to  whom  water  is  not  the  only  element,  as 
the  swan  thnt  swims  upon  its  surfnre, 
know  very  well  the  impulse  necessary  to 
be  given  by  the  feet.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
this  object,  they  must  also  appreciate  the 
resistance  of  the  air  upon  their  long  necks 
and  wings.  They  know  that  they  may  un- 
fold these  bitter  when  the  wind  is  favour- 
able, in  order  to  accelerate  their  movements. 
It  is  instinct  which  tenches  all  this.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Vimont,  it  is  the  appreciation 
of  extent  and  of  distance. 

25. — Weiciit.    JIksistawe. 

Weight,  resistance,  density  of  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  Si'Urzhbim, — Gall  has  not  said 
anything  of  this  faculty.  The  Edi*b*ifk 
Journal  has  published  a  very  interesting  and 
learned  memoir  on  it.  The  author  is  James 
Simpson.  Those  of  you  who  understand  the 
English  language  would  do  well  to  consult 
it.  The  Scotch  have  admitted  this  faculty. 
M.  Vimont  prefers  giviug  it  the  name  of 
M  Resistance."  This  word  appears  to  him 
preferable  to  weight,  for  example.  Tiiis  is 
a  very  delicate  question,  as  1  shall  point 
out  to  you,  in  exposing  to  you  the  details  ou 
primitive  impulsiou. 

Situation. — In  the  ceiling  of  the  orbit,  ex- 
ternally to  the  preceding  organ,  (I  told  you 
that  we  should  proceed  from  the  interior 
to  the  exterior  in  the  examination  of  the  re- 
ceptive faculties),  between  this  organ  mid 
that  of  colour,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  tho  superciliary  arch.  The  convolutions 
are  very  smnll  iu  this  region,  nevertheless 
tho  examination  of  the  brain  is  not  without 
fruit,  in  order  to  examine  well  the  organs 
which  it  contains,  for  you  see  these  convo- 
lutions separated  by  a  line.  These  lines 
are  not  so  straight  iu  all  brains  as  in  this  ; 
they  have  more  or  less  of  the  aig-r.ag  form ; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  same  convo- 
lutions, and  always  dispoged  horizontally  in 
the  base  of  the  anterior  lobe.  If  you  wish 
to  study  phrenology,  you  must  take  the 
trouble  of  getting  preparations  for  your- 
selves. It  is  impossible  to  learn  phrenology 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Here, 
again,  is  the  little  difficulty  attending  the 
frontal  sinus,  a  difficulty  which  is  overcome 
by  making  abstraction  of  the  projection 
formed  by  the  outer  plate.  We  must  con- 
ceive that  the  internal  plate  follows  the  same 
line  as  the  part  of  the  bone  which  precedes 
the  curve.  This  is  an  observation  of  M. 
Dumoutilr  ;  for  the  rest,  the  comparison  of 
a  great  number  of  heads  will  cause  this  little 
difficulty  to  disappear.  Whenever  there  is 
a  hollow  in  this  place  and  that,  the  organ  is 
wanting.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  faculty 
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is  wanting  also,  and  this  brings  with  it  con* 
fiction. 

The  frontal  sinus  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
diagnosis  of  all  the  organs  that  wc  are  stm ly- 
ing. We  should  compare  a  great  number 
of  heads, — those  of  children,  in  whom  it 
is  not  developed,  and  of  adults,  where  it  is 
not  much  so, — with  others  who  have  it  a 
tcood  deal  developed.  Wc  must  examine  n 
number  of  skulls  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
internal  plate  of  the  sinas  be  parallel  or  not 
to  the  superior  portion  of  the  bone.  We 
must  be  assured  on  these  points  before  form- 
ing a  judgment.  Wc  should  not  forget  that 
the  organs  which  are  called  receptive*  are 
exceedingly  small;  without  doubt  because 
their  function*  are  only  to  point  out  objects, 
or,  at  the  most,  to  provoke  certain  muscular 
movements.  The  vivid  emotious  are  not 
caused  by  these  organs,  but  by  those  of  the 
passions,  excited  by  their  means.  I  have 
often  repeated  to  you  that  their  principal 
destination  was  to  put  into  play  the  entire 
mass  of  sentiments  and  instincts,  by  point- 
ing out  to  them  the  objects  upon  which  they 
are  to  act. 

Primitire  impulse. — To  take  pleasure  in 
appreciating  the  weight,  the  resistance  op- 
jtoscd  to  an  effort;  but  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  louch,  &r.  On  passing  my  finger 
over  the  glass  of  this  lamp,  1  ran  appreciate 
its  surface.  I  perceive  that  it  is  smooth  in 
one  part — rough  in  another.  I  do  the  same 
thing  with  this  head  ;  here  is  the  hair,  there 
are  the  bumps.  I  put  my  finger  into  water, 
it  yields  immediately;  into  paste,  it  yields 
also,  hut  not  so  much ;  upon  cork  we  must 
t.pply  a  greater  effort.  In  marble  and  plas- 
ter, I  find  a  great  resistance.  Here  are  dif- 
ference* in  the  tart,  which  are  very  much 
multiplied.  But  remark  now  another  thing. 
I  take  this  head ;  J  raise  it  up ;  I  appre- 
ciate its  weight.  I  take  another,  which  is 
not  very  h»evy.  I  compare  the  two  weights. 
I  lie  down ;  I  cause  a  weight  to  be  placed 
on  my  body ;  I  feel  more  or  less  oppressed. 
These  are  all  perceptions,  which  place  us 
in  relation  with  the  different  attributes  of 
I  iodic*.  Now,  yon  would,  mi  doubt,  wish 
me  to  tell  you,  if  the  sense  of  weight  and  re- 
sistance correspond  with  the  same  organ  ?  I 
cannot  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  satis- 
lied  with  what  1  have  read  in  the  works  of 
phrenology  upon  this  point.  I  find  in  the 
relations  of  tact,  a  crowd  of  shades,  which 
are  very  difficult  to  distinguish.  Must  we 
attribute  them  to  the  Mime  orgnns  f  Or  are 
there  two  or  three  in  the  convolution  which 
correspond*  with  this  part?  Are  these  mate- 
rial di\  i*ion*  which  run  In*  appreciated  *  1 
•lo  not  know.  I  hate  only  remarked,  ia  n 
general  manner,  that  the  appreciation  of  all 
these  qualities  of  tact,  U  in  relation  with 
the  development  of  the  internal  half  of  the 
eyebrows.  I  submit,  however,  my  judg- 
ment to  that  of  more  able  phrenologists. 
Here  is  n  man  who  was  remarkable,  not 


only  for  local  memory,  of  which  yoti  see  the 
trace  here  under  the  sinus,  bnt  also  for 
the  appreciation  of  weight;  you  see  that 
there  is  a  roundness,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  convolutions  have  pushed  this  part  out- 
wards. These  are  observations  which  should 
bo  repeated.  We  should  compare  those  who 
have  this  portion  of  the  eyebrow  thick  and 
round,  with  those  who  have  it  thin  and  fine, 
and  observe  which  are  the  most  sensible  to 
weight,  tact,  &e.  The  appreciation  of  tac- 
tile sensations  is  a  work  not  yet  finished. 
There  are  in  it  two  elements.  The  tactile 
clement,  properly  so  called,  which  belongs 
to  the  end  of  the  fingers,  since  it  is  with  the 
fingers  that  we  chiefly  judge  of  the  forms  of 
bodies ;  afterwards  there  is  tho  resistance, 
which  is  judged  of  by  the  muscular  effort 
which  we  employ. 

ApplirtttionM. — We  find  the  application  of 
this  faculty  in  the  possibility  of  judging  of 
weights,  in  mechanics,  in  the  study  of  dy* 
namics.  It  is  believed  that  rope^dancert 
who  excel  in  their  art  owe  their  talent  to 
this  faculty  ;  but  I  think  the  organ  of  me- 
chanics contributes  a  good  deal.  Phreno- 
logists give  as  examples  of  the  development 
of  this  organ,  billiard  players,  persons  who 
shoot  well  with  the  bow,  persons  who  know 
the  weight  of  the  quoit,  and  give  it  the  ne- 
cessary Impetus  to  make  it  reach  its  desti- 
nation. Manual  address  of  all  kinds,  the 
faculty  of  not  breaking  any  thing,  are  at- 
tached to  the  same  source ;  for  it  has  been 
remarked  that  persons  who  break  easily  the 
things  they  carry,  do  it  because  they  do  not 
properly  appreciate  the  weight  which  they 
have  to  support,  so  as  to  apply  the  neces- 
sary resistance,  and  that  it  if  not  altogether 
due  to  a  want  of  attention.  That  may  lie. 
Hot  there  are  two  opinions  on  this  pohit. 
This  want  of  appreciation—does  it  depend 
on  the  feebleness  of  the  organ  which  occu- 
pies our  attention,  or  the  want  of  that  of 
mechanics  7  There  exist  doubts  upon  this 
point.  Well,  then,  we  must  observe.  The 
questions  relating  to  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, to  the  faculties  of  relation,  are  not  by 
any  mcsins  so  clear  as  those  relating  to  the 
instructive  ones,  lint  with  regard  to  those 
which  we  have  just  examined,  may  we  not 
imagine  that  those  organs  which  lie  so  close 
together,  can  relieve  each  other  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  f  Their  functions  are  nearly  anal- 
ogous and  by  exercise  one  might  be  brought 
to  take  on  the  office  of  another.  This  is  a 
subject  which  requires  examination.  Above 
all,  *  ith  respect  to  material  qualities,  such 
as  form,  figure,  weight,  and  resistance,  I 
know  that  it  will  be  objected,  that  a  faculty 
i*  a  fact  which  ran  never  he  confounded 
with  another.  I  am  far  from  op|N*iug  this 
assertiaa) ;  I  will  only  affirm  that  those  fa- 
culties of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  hi 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  inter- 
nal half  of  the  eyebrow  and  the  root  of  the 
but  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  speeifjr 
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the  particular  teat  of  each  of  Uioiu. 


parlu 
ties  a 


Ex- 
amples are  adduced  of  men  particularly 
adroit  la  the  construction  of  very  fine  instru- 
ments, in  whom,  of  necessity,  the  manual 
tact  must  be  very  much  in  use,  and  yet  they 
had  the  organ  of  mechanics  developed  rather 
than  the  one  in  question.  I  think  it  proper 
to  let  you  know  that  these  controversies 
exist. 

ExumpU$. — Animals  possess  this  faculty. 
M.  Vihunt  places  the  scat  of  this  organ  be- 
tween what  he  calls  tho  geometrical  sense 
and  that  of  order.  He  sees  the  effect  of 
this  organ,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  the  bird  of 
prey,  that  pounces  upon  the  object  it  has 
aimed  at,  and  in  those  of  high  flight.  More- 
over, he  points  it  out  in  the  leaping  quadru- 
peds, as  the  chamois ;  iu  the  swimming 
birds  ;  in  the  cot,  the  squirrel,  the  owl ;  in  a 
wont,  all  thiit  bound,  or  make  efforts,  nnd 
appreciate  the  resistance  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  overcome.  No  doubt  there  exists 
an  instinct  for  measuring  space,  and  appro- 
priating the  muscular  action  to  the  resistive, 
for  an  animal  does  not  employ  so  much  force 
in  jumping  over  a  small  space  as  it  does 
over  a  large  one.  It  is  the  same  thing  with 
man ;  the  faculty  should,  therefore,  be  com- 
mon. I  have  observed,  that  when  the  hen 
is  tormented  by  its  young  ones,  and  wishes 
to  drivo  them  away,  it  strikes  them,  but 
not  witii  the  force  it  would  use  toward*  an 
enemy.  Jt  seems  lo  pro|M>rtiou  the  blow  to 
the  resistance,  to  the  force  of  the  thing 
which  receives  it.  The  love  of  its  offspring 
perhaps  inspires  it  with  these  precautions, 
but  the  faculty  of  appreciating  the  violence 
of  the  blow  which  it  gives  with  its  beak,  re- 
quires another  faculty,  which  may  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  one  we  are  at  present  studying. 

Gentlemen,  this  science  is  full  of  interest, 
and  I  hope  that  the  gaps  which  exist  will 
soon  disappear.  Every  new  scieuce  con- 
tains a  great  many,  but  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged, those  who  cultivate  it,  from  taste, 
should  redouble  their  efforts  in  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulties. 


MALIGNANT  CHOLKRA, 

TREATED  WITH  TURPENTINE  FRICTIONS  AND 
ENEMAS,  AND   ULEEDMC. 

To  the  Editor  e/Tiis  Lancet. 

Sir  : — Perhaps  the  following  case  of 
Asiatic  Cholera,  occurring  in  the  present 
week,  successfully  treated,  might  be  consi- 
dered by  you  worthy  of  a  portion  of  the  va- 
luable columns  of  The  Lancet.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

Edward  Joskwi,  M.  It.  C.S. 
18,  Blandford  Street,  Aug.  SI,  1830. 


John  Chapman,  residing  in  King-street, 
Portman-square,  aged  21,  tall,  and  of  spare 
habit,  had  eaten  a  plentiful  dinner)  princi- 


Sally  of  vegetables  and  fruit-pudding,  on 
unday  last,  the  S8th  inst.,  when,  about  nine 
at  night,  he  was  seised  with  diarrhoea,  short- 
ly  afterwards  by  vomiting,  and  considerable 
pain  in  the  bowels.  These  continued  in 
creasing  through  the  night,  until  six  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  wheu  1  was  rcq nested 
to  sec  him. 

He  was  lying  cm  the  bed,  presenting  all 
the  indications  of  extreme  exhaustion  j  tl»  • 
eyes  glassy,  and  nearly  immovable ;  coun- 
tenance pinched  uud  shri\elled-up ;  heat  oi 
surface  much  below  the  natural  standard  ; 
tongue  clean  and  moist ;  pulse  scarcely  ap 
preciable  at  the  wrist,  and  not  to  be  counted 
action  of  the  heart  weak,  but  regular ;  the 
fingers  and  toes  assuming  a  purple  colour ; 
sound  of  the  voice  weak  and  indistinct;  in- 
extinguishable thirst;  motions  watery,  but 
hardly  lo  he  said  to  present  the  true  •♦  rin- 
w  aler"  chamc  terist  ie .    A  Unit  every  fi  v  e  in  i  - 
nutes  the  cramps  affecting  both  the  abdomen 
and  extremities  were  truly  terrific,  the  sud- 
den jerk  occasioned  thereby  nearly  throwing 
the  poor  fellow  off  the  bed.    The  seizure 
lasted  about  a  minute,  leaving  him  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead.    The  evacuations  continued 
about  every  half-hour,  but  no  urine  had  pass- 
ed for  eight  hours  previously. 

Having,  about  two  years  ago,  when  this 
formidable  disease  v*a*  so  rife  iu  town,  had 
an  o|i|N>rti«uity  of  tcrify ing  the  success  ol" 
the  following  plan  of  treatment  in  an  un- 
equivocal case  of  cholera,  I  at  once  deter- 
mined upon  its  adoption.  Previously,  how- 
ever, I  was  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Gregory,  who  concurred  with  me 
as  to  tho  real  nature  of  (he  attack. 

Under  the  circumstances  just  detniled,  it 
were  useless  to  expect  to  gel  blood  from  the 
arm.  I  therefore  directed  equal  parts  of 
spirit  of  turpentine  ami  olive  oil  to  be  well 
rubbed  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen, 
thighs,  und  legs,  which  was  persevered  in 
without  intermission  for  half  an  hour.  I 
then  administered  an  enema,  consisting  of 
Jvj  of  starch,  xi  olive  oil,  and  Jij  spirits  of 
turpentine  ;  discontinued  the  frictions,  and 
applied  heated  salt  and  bran  to  the  abdomen 
and  extremities.  In  thin,  and  hi  other  cases 
where  the  turpentine  injection  has  been  em- 
ployed, the  result  seems  to  be,  to  check  the 
peculiar  evacuations  of  this  complaint,  and 
to  produce  those  of  a  healthy  bilious  cha- 
racter, making,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a 
wide  difference  from  the  effect  of  astringents, 
such  as  opium,  &c,  from  which,  although 
the  action  of  the  bowels  may  have  been  ar- 
rested, yet  the  patient  hns  in  no  respect  been 
benefited,  or  his  life  saved. 

Tint  result  of  tho  above  treatment  was, 
that  the  duration  and  violence  of  the  cramps 
were  diminished,  the  countenance  presented 
a  less  deadly  aspect,  wariuth  wus  in  some 
degree  restored  to  the  surface,  aud  I  he  pulse 
became  more  tangible  at  the  wrist  When  this 
last  symptom  had  continued  for  some  time, 
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won],  the  application  of  individuality  to 
Abstract  terms  has  been  more  multiplied 
than  its  application  to  concrete  ones,  before 
the  ages  of  real  observation,  in  the  infancy 
of  physics,  of  chemistry,  niitl  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  and  that  because,  as  I  have  told  you, 
every  abstract  was  confounded  with  con- 
crete, in  discourse, and  treated  as  such. 

Xttlinn*y  Afte*,Sfjrrat — Phrenologist*  think 
It  is  more  developed  in  the  Scotch  than  in 
the  English,  in  the  Knglish  and  Scotch  than 
in  the  Germans;  in  the  French  more  than 
any  other  people.  I  think  myself  it  becomes 
pester  as  we  approach  the  South ;  for  I 
have  always  remarked  in  my  travels,  and  I 
have  travelled  a  gt>od  ileal,  that  Southerns 
have  this  inferior  line  of  the  forehead  very 
mnrh  developed,  whilst  the  Northerns  have 
it  less  so.  I  linvo  made  the  same  remark  in 
Maris,  where  >\c  find  examples  of  all  na- 
tions. 

•  In  children  this  part  is  developed  very 
early,  for  it  is  by  it  that  they  acquire  their 
knowledge  of  the  material  world;  it  is  also 
stronger  in  man  than  in  woman.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  when  it  is  very  much  developed, 
and  that  where  the  inferior  part,  which  pre- 
sides over  reflection,  is  not  so,  the  |ierson 
passes  his  time  in  distinguishing  objects 
without  drawing  nny  conclusion.  Never- 
theless, in  (he  present  stale  of  our  sciences, 
the  best  way  of  ndvnncing  in  the  world  is 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  bodies,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  progress  of  natural 
history  and  industry.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  organ  is  not  much  developed,  and 
the  sti|ierior  part  is  more  so,  the  iuditi- 
dual  gite*  hiitmclf  up  to  abstract  specula- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  that  he  exercises  him- 
self  chiefly  upon  the  abstract  substances  that 
I  have  just  spoken  to  you  of,  because  the 
organ  of  individuality  is  forced  to  lend  its 
aid  for  the  distinction  of  the  abstracts,  which 
necessarily  turns  it  from  the  concretes.  We 
shall  return  to  this  point  in  a  general  lecture, 
when  we  shall  place  all  the  organs  in  re- 
lation with  each  other. 

F.xttmpUs, — Napoi.kon  and  Cuvir.a  have 
been  cited  as  examples ;  but  it  is  not  by  that, 
that  they  were  distinguished  in  general.  The 
persons  who  have  this  organ  much  deve- 
loped are  dnll  descriliers;  their  thoughts 
are  few;  they  have  few  elevated  notions; 
do  nothing  but  describe ;  but  they  are  capa- 
ble of  instructing  in  their  own  way.  Hut 
individuality  must  be  aided  by  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  which  are  made  to  serve  I  he 
different  attributes  of  bodies.  See  how  the 
root  of  the  nose  is  surmounted  by  the  re- 
gion, with  which  our  organ  corresponds,  in 
the  head  I  now  show  you ;  it  is  that  of  a 
man  who  makes  numerous  distinctions  ;  he 
applies  them  particularly  to  intellectual  ob- 
jects; because  ideality,  the  marvellous,  the 
faculties  called  theatrical,  are  stronger  than 
reflection,  and  the  faculty  of  induction  or 
causality.    Here  is  Percevak,  the  English 


minister ;  this  part  is  very  predominant  in 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  facts;  but  when 
facts  are  enlightened  by  a  strong  judgment 
the  results  are  very  great.  Here  is  another 
head,  that  of  a  living  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute. You  see  the  depression  of  the  nose, 
formed  by  the  predominance  of  our  organ ; 
happily  it  is  seconded  by  great  faculties. 
This  person  describes  minute  things  remark- 
ably well.  He  occupies  himself  a  good  deal 
with  microscopic  discoveries ;  that  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  a  philosopher  and 
an  eloquent  man. 

Animals. — This  organ  should  exist  in  ani- 
mals in  a  very  high  degree,  for  the  animals 
that  approaches  in  organisation,  never  con- 
found one  object  with  another.  We  may 
ask,  is  it  really  to  the  organ  of  individuality 
that  this  knowledge  is  due,  or  if  it  do 
not  depend  upon  the  senses  which  cause  us 
to  perceive  the  attributes  of  bodies?  With 
regard  to  man,  the  same  question  may  be 
asked,  and  I  own  it  is  difficult  to  solve. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
persons  who  take  a  great  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing these  distinctions,  and  whose  whole 
delight  consists  in  dividing  and  subdividing 
what  others  have  considered  as  unities. 
Now,  if  it  be  proved  that  in  these  persons 
the  organ  is  always  very  much  developed, 
more  so  than  in  those  who  have  not  the  same 
tendency,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  if  there 
be  not  another  whose  concurrence  is  neces- 
sary. 

Induction  alone  will  authorise  phrenolo- 
gists to  give  this  organ  to  animals ;  above 
all,  if  they  perceive  that  there  constantly 
exixts  a  relation  between  this  development 
and  the  faculty  of  discerning  objects. 

A  phrenologist  has  called  this  organ  the 
"  memory  of  su  bstances."  I  think  the  word 
"  memory"  does  not  express  the  phenome- 
non, for  memory  is  only  a  recollection  of 
perception.  If  the  organ  be  admitted,  I 
should  prefer  the  expression  proposed  by 
Spurziibim.  They  say  that  Mohtaione  pos- 
sessed this  faculty  in  a  very  feeble  degree, 
because  objects  which  he  hail  not  seen  for 
a  considerable  time  always  appeared  to  him 
new.  Hut,  is  that  a  reason  for  saying  tlm 
faculty  was  feeble T  A  man, easily  affected, 
may  certainly  feel  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
an  object  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  May 
it  not  happen,  that  the  pleasure  he  expe- 
riences at  seeing  it  is  stronger  than  that 
which  he  had  in  his  recollection  f  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Vimont,  the  seat  of  the  organ  in 
animals  is  in  the  anterior  and  internal  part 
of  tho  cerebral  hemispheres,  near  the  frontal 
sinus. 

13.— Configuration. 

The  organ  of  configuration  is  situated  at 
the  internal  part  of  the  orbital  surfaces,  on 
either  side  of  the  crista  GalH,  but  below 
the  preced  ing  one.  It  causes  the  eyes  to  de- 
viate towards  the  exterior  angle,  establishes 
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The  body  was  almost  converted  Into  a 
skeleton.  The  content*  of  the  cranium  were 
normal.  In  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and 
thorax,  very  little  fat  was  observable.  Hut 
little  blood  was  found  in  the  heart  and 
great  vessels.  Stomach  very  small.  Yellow 
and  green  spots  on  tho  liver.  The  paucreas 
was  very  small  and  hard,  and  had  n  greyish 
appearance.  Its  small  arteries,  from  the 
splenica,  pauc  real  tea  duodenal  is,  and  nieseu- 
terica  superior,  were  ossified,  and  the 
ductus  wirsungianus  was  obstructed,  or 
grown  together. 

From  this  case,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  pancreas  is  of  greater  importance 
in  the  functiou  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
than  the  experiments  of  llruancr,  Magendic, 
fcc,  lead  us  to  supimso ;  to  what  else  can 
we  attribute  the  extreme  degree  of  emaci- 
ation presented  by  this  patient,  unless  it  be 
to  the  absence  of  snecus  pancreaticus  in 
the  duodenum  ?  If  Magendie  (p.  403)  saw 
nut  one  drop  of  fluid  secreted  every  half- 
hour  in  a  dog,  I  think  it  must  differ  very 
much  In  the  human  species.  Moreover,  the 
experiments  of  Klorciitius  Helm y I  ("  J>e 
Vcterie  Medicina,"  L.  Jl.  $12),  Magcndie, 
&c,  differ  too  much  to  enable  us  to  draw  a 
roncl  usion  from  them.  Leu  ret  and  Lnssnignc 
(p.  103)  obtained  from  the  ductus  panc- 
reaticus of  a  horse  three  ounces  of  fluid  in 
half  an  hour,  a  drop  beiug  secreted  every 
six  or  seven  seconds. 

Liverpool,  04  Duke-street, 


AiumuoT  or  a  communication  on 

TETANUS,  OR  LOCKKD-JAW. 

Head  in  the  Medical  Section  of  the  llritish 
Auociation  at  Bristol,  August  22, 183U. 

J}«  Jamks  O'Bf.irne,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  Extra- 
ordinary to  the  King,  tfc,9  Dublin, 

Dr.  O'Hf.irnk  commenced  by  showing  that 
he  had  possessed  very  extensive  opportuni- 
ties, both  in  his  military  and  civil  life,  of 
observing  and  treating  this  generally  fatal 
and  mysterious  disease.  He  pointed  out 
that  he  had  employed  very  laborious  re- 
search, and  much  patieut  and  strictly  clini- 
cal observation,  in  the  investigation  of  the 
subject,  from  a  very  early  period,  particu- 
larly during  the  last  15  years.  He  then  re- 
pudiated all  other  species  of  the  malady  than 
the  traumatic  and  the  idiopathic,  to  the  latter 
of  which  he  applied  the  term  "  atraumatic," 
as  being  more  expressive  and  scientific.  He 
admitted  no  such  varieties  as  "  trismns," 
M  tetanus  rectus,"  or  "  plciirosthotonos,"  re- 
cognising only  opisthotonos  and  empronthoto- 
not.  Instead  of  dividing  the  latter  varieties 
into  "  acute"  and  "  chronic/'  he  proposed 
dividing  them  into  the  peracute,  aente,  #»6- 


swvlt,  and  chronic.  He  agreed  with  most 
authors  upon  the  causes,  but  considered  cer- 
tain unknown  electrical  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  the  most  general  and  operative. 

The  extreme  periods  of  the  accessiou  of 
the  traumatic  species,  he  stated  to  lie  the 
4th  nnd  17th  days  from  the  iuftVtiou  of  the 
wound  ;  and  he  ulso  stated  Unit  it  uever  at- 
tacks after  tho  cicitlrixatiou  of  n  wound,  or 
duriug  an  inflamed  slate  of  a  wound  ;  and 
that  it  docs  not  supervene  upon  bums,  scalds, 
military  flogging,  or  other  injuries  of  tho 
skin  which  do  not  penetrate  the  fascia?  or 
the  mnsclcs.  He  asserted  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  disease  to  be  the  same  in  all 
climates  and  countries,  and  to  have  becu  tho 
same  in  all  ages.  He  denied  the  existence 
of  any  premonitory  symptoms,  and  asserted 
that  the  malady  is  never  ushered  in  or  at- 
tended by  culuueoits  eruptions,  or  by  any 
febrile  symptoms ;  that  it  has  no  tendency 
whatsoever  either  to  crisis  or  to  sudden  dis- 
appearance, and  that  recovery  Invariably 
takes  place  slowly,  the  period  varying  from 
eighteen  days  to  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine 
weeks. 

Aftermaking  these  and  many  other  equally 
novel  statements  respecting  the  attack,  the 
course,  and  the  termination  of  the  malady, 
he  described,  with  great  minuteness,  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  the  general 
laws  by  which  it  is  regulated,  iu  order  to 
show  what  constitutes  geuuine  tetanus ;  and, 
amongst  other  interesting  facts,  he  mention- 
ed that  he  had  seen  the  peculiar  tetanic  ex- 
pression of  the  face  retained  for  14  years. 
(Here  a  lithographic  representation  of  the 
face  of  a  patient,  during  nnd  between  the 
tetanic  paroxysms,  was  exhibited  to  the  sec- 
tion.) I  le  considered  the  singular  nllcrntion 
of  the  eouiiteuniico  to  be  the  only  true  pa- 
thognomonic sigu  of  the  disease;  and  the 
phenomena  und  laws  of  this  ullection  to  bo 
more  uniform  and  defiuite  than  those  of  any 
other.  He  considered  that  there  were  many 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  degree 
of  general  suffering  which  the  patient  en- 
dures is  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  univer- 
sally supposed,  or  as  the  external  and  very 
frightful  characters  of  the  malady  would 
seem  to  indicate.  He  then  slated,  that  af- 
ter ]>o*t-utortcui  exiiiiiinntious  made  in  seve- 
ral cases  of  opisthotonos,  and  which  he 
knew  to  be  genuine,  the  only  morbid  or  ab- 
normal appearances  were  great  distention  of 
the  ccccum  and  colon,  and  rigid  contraction 
of  the  rectum ;  but  that,  in  cases  of  empros- 
thotonos,  either  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  both 
of  those  organs,  were  always  found  more  or 
less  diseased.  He  next  showed  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  to  which  the  disease  has 
been  confounded  with  injuries  of  the  temple, 
face,  mouth,  and  pharynx,  and  with  hyste- 
ria, rheumatism,  spinal  irritation,  spinal 
arachnitis,  cynanche  tonsillaris,  and  a  pecu- 
liar affection,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
pseudo-tetanus.    He  also  showed  how  sa- 
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tisfactorily  such  mistakes,  explained  numer- 
ous perplexing  circumstances  relating  to  the 
pnthology  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  O'H.  then  described  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  encountered  in  founding  a  cor- 
rect pathology  of  tetanus,  and  the  moans 
and  steps  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  over- 
come those  difficulties,  and  ultimately  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  those  long- 
contested  and  unsettled  points,  the  seat  and 
nature  of  the  malady.  Ho  placed  its  seat 
in  the  substance  of  the  anterior  column  of 
the  Bpinal  marrow,  and  showed  that  it  is 
purely  functional  in  its  nature,  and  consists 
in  cither  an  accumulated  or  a  peculiar  in- 
infciisc  condition  of  the  motifir  principle  re- 
Hiding  in  the  anterior  spinnl  columns  or  py- 
ramids, and  their  prolongation  to  the  optic 
thitltimi  nnd  strutted  ImhIIcs.  Hut  he  consi- 
dered that  an  affection  of  the  origin  of  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerves  is  superadded,  iu 
cases  of  emprosthotonos. 

The  remedial  agents  which  he  employs 
he  stated  to  be  tobacco,  the  gum-elastic 
tube,  and  croton  oil;  and  then  mentioned 
the  rules  which  should  guido  their  employ- 
ment, nnd  without  a  knowledge  of  which  life 
might  be  sacrificed  at  the  very  moment  of 
success.  He  next  hi  id  before  the  section  a 
tabular  view  of  twenty  cases  treated  upon 
this  plan,  from  which  it  appeared  that  eleven 
terminated  in  perfect  recovery.  From  this 
document  it  also  appeared,  that  of  the  re- 
maining nine  cases  which  proved  filial,  one 
would  have  been  successful,  if  the  use  of  the 
tube  Intel  been  known  at  the  time  ;  while  in 
nix  others  it  was  found  that  the  patients  hnd 
laboured  under  organic  disease  of  either  the 
heart  or  lungs  for  n  long  period  previous  to 
the  ntlnck  of  tetanus.  I  Ic  then  assorted  this 
success  to  be  far  greater  than  had  ever  be- 
fore lieen  obtained,  aud  that  the  uncompli- 
cated disease  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
either  incurable  or  mysterious.  Dr.  O'H. 
concluded  by  stating  that  Mr.  Walker,  a  ve- 
terinary surgeon  of  .Dublin,  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  his  mode  of  (routing  the  dis- 
ease in  mnn,  had  succeeded  in  recovering 
73  horses  affected  with  tetanus. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  there  en- 
sued a  discussion,  in  which  Drs.  Yellowly, 
Reid,  Howell,  Wall  is,  Fowler,  andSyinouds, 
and  Messrs.  Hroughton,  Carmichael,  Het- 
ling,  King,  Bracy  Clarke,  and  others,  seve- 
rally took  a  part.  Dr.  O'Heirne  announced 
his  intention  to  publish  a  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. 
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Ukkkrkim.  to  Ihe  novel  theory  contained 
in  the  paper  of  Mr.  t«ree\es  (nee  the  next 
column),  Drs.  Car- on  mid  Willisms  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  "  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  facts  stated,  that  ought  to 
hi  Doc  ace  or  change  the  received  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  dilatation  of  the  henrt, 
which  appeared  sufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomena.*' 


GYRATION    OP   THE    HEART   AND    THE 
MECHANISM  OP  THE  CIRCULATION, 

Head  before  the  llritish  Ansocintion,  nt  BrUto!, 
Artist  24th,  183(1,  bg  Mr.  Urebvks,  of 
Nottingham. 

(('nmmunicntcd  by  the  Author.) 

1.  The  diastole  of  the  ventricles  is  effected 
by  ordinary  muscular  contraction.  When- 
ever the  fibres  of  an  organ  are  arranged 
spirally  around  it,  so  that,  in  contracting, 
each  tends  to  a  parallel  with  a  plane  drawu 
longitudinally  through  the  axis  of  the  organ, 
then  the  contraction  of  those  fibres  may 
enlarge  the  organ,  if  they  have  a  fulcrum  to 
act  it  poti. 

2.  When  aset  of  muscular  fibres  is  placed 
at  an  angle  with  another  set, simultaneously 
contracting,  one  set  may  become  a  fulcrum 
for  the  motions  of  the  other,  as  in  the  tongue 
and  the  elephant's  trunk. 

3.  The  ventricles  are  each  formed  of  two 
series  of  spiral  fibres,  winding  round  in 
opposite  directions,  of  two  longitudlual,  and 
one  diagonal. 

4.  The  contraction  of  that  series  of  spiral 
fibres  whose  turns  are  contrary  to  "  the 
thread"  of  a  screw,  elfects,  with  the  internal, 
longitudinal  fibres,  the  systole,  or  "  involu- 
tion," by  twisting  up  the  ventricle  on  itself, 
and  thus  making  it  gyrate  as  the  left  hand 
pronatcs. 

6.  The  other  spiral  set,  with  the  diagonal 
as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  external  longitudinal, 
produces,  in  contracting,  the  "evolution," 
or  diastole,  and  gynites  the  ventricle*  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  left  hand  su- 
piuates. 

ft.  The  gyrations  commence  at  the  apex, 
and  pass  to  the  base,  and  then  the  internal 
longitudinal  fibres,  which  sustain  the  au- 
ricular-veutricular  valves  (by  the  chorda* 
tend.)  during  the  systolic  pressure,  contract 
during  systole  sacrc Mi'nr/y.  Hence  no  sound 
occurs  on  the  closure  of  the  mitral  or  tricus- 
pid valtcs,  because  the  entire  valve,  not 
iM'ing  put  into  a  slate  of  tension  at  the  same 
moment,  no  vibration  takes  place.  The 
gyration  of  the  ventricles  increases  towards 
the  apex. 

7.  The  ventricles  do  not  empty  themselves 
during  systole,  the  reason  of  the  clearness 
of  the  second  sound. 

8.  The  curving  of  the  two  great  arteries 
around  each  other  is  so  arranged,  that  whilst 
the  \  en  I  rides  during  systole  are  gyrated  by 
their  intrinsic  muscularity  iu  one  direction, 
the  untwisting  of  the  double  nrlerinl  curies 
gyrates  the  orgnn  cm  *v««sr-  in  the  opjMwite 
direction.    This  mechanism  causes, 

tt.  A  diminution  of  friction ; 

10.  A  steadiness  and  celerity  of  motion, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  "  tilt  hammer ;" 

11.  A  progression,  or  forward  movement; 

12.  An  isochronous  effect,  producing  the 
regularity  of  the  pulse,  on  the  same  principle 
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ai   the   pendulum  or  balance-spring  of  a 
watch. 

13.  The  pericardium  operates  as  a  peri- 
pheral axis  for  the  motions  of  the  heart; 
hence,  to  examine  its  movements  after  re- 
moving the  pericardium,  is  like  taking  off 
one  of  the  plates  in  which  the  wheels  of  a 
watch  work,  in  order  to  observe  their 
motions. 

14.  The  true  use  of  the  auricle  is  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  of  the  venous  system, 
preventing  collapse,  frictiou,  and  pulsation ; 
just  as  elasticity  and  contractility  do  in  the 
arterial  system. 

16.  The  true  cause  of  the  first  sound  is 
the  sudden  tension  of  the  ventricle  during 
systole,  of  course  augmented  by  the  vibration 
of  the  contained  fluid,  and  also  by  the  sudden 
change  of  gyration  from  one  direction  to 
another,  on  the  same  print  iple  as  the  crack- 
iugof  a  whip. 

1G.  Tito  "  impulse  "  follows  the  first  sound 
the  moment  the  whole  ventricle  is  in  a  state 
of  systole.  Its  causes  arc,  first,  the  progres- 
sion of  the  heart  (No.  11);  second,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  impelling  the 
diminished  ventricle  against  the  thorax; 
third,  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle, 
kaehg  Mrsi  ggruteU  rwuul  into  «  pssif  i'mi  to 
enable  tt  ss  to  </a,  carrying  the  ventricle 
agninst  the  thoracic  pnrictcH  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  |»oivcrof 
the  right  und  left  ventricles. 

17.  These  principles  are  applicable  to  all 
forms  of  heart,  and  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
capillaircs,  as  well  ns  every  physical  struc- 
ture and  function.  Mr.  (J reeves  has  con- 
firmed them  by  direct  experiment  upon  living 
animals,  and  illustrated  them  before  the 
Assentation  by  various  mechanical  experi- 
ments, cases  of  ptilhology,  ami  preparations 
of  human  and  comparative  anatomy. 


MEDICAL   ATTENDANCE 

ON    TUP. 

POOR  AT  OLASCiOW. 

To  the  Editor  qf'Vnv.  Lanckt. 

Sir  : — At  a  moment  when  the  nicdicnl 
at  tend  mice  on  the  poor  seems  to  be  exciting 
much  interest  and  discussion  among  the 
practitioners  of  England,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  learn  how  they  nre  provided 
for  in  this  portion  of  the  country.  The 
population  of  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs, 
according  to  the  latest  census,  was,  you  are 
aware,  considerably  ubove  200,000  souls  ; 
and,  like  all  manufacturing  communities, 
they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  poor.  To 
provide  for  their  comfort  and  security  dur- 
ing illness,  the  city  mid  its  dep-  udcitcics 
are  divided  into  twelve  districts,  to  each  of 
which  a  surgeon  is  attached.  His  salary  is 
20  guineas  annually,  und  it  is  his  duty  to 


wait  on  every  sick  person  within  his  district, 
who  comes  to  him  with  a  recommendation 
from  a  clergyman  or  any  elder  of  the  church. 
In  this  way  you  will  perceive  that  imme- 
diate and  prompt  attendance  is  secured,  and 
the  possibility  of  neglect  can  scarcely  occur, 
from  arraugemeuts  which  1  shall  presently 
relate.  In  addition  to  the  twelve  medical 
men  thus  distributed  over  the  city,  there  is 
a  town's  hospital,  independent  of  the  Itoyal 
Infirmary,  solely  for  the  reception  of  the 
city  poor,  and  to  this  institution  there  is 
likewise  a  medical  attendant.  The  duties 
are  at  present  ably  and  faithfully  discharged 
by  Dr.  Auchincloss.  The  salary  attached 
to  this  office  is  40  guineas  a  year,  and  you 
may  consider  this  small,  as  no  doubt  it  is, 
considering  the  laborious  and  important  na- 
ture of  the  situation,  but  the  number  of 
pupils  who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  so  excellent  and  ample  a  field  of  instruc- 
tion, affords  sufficient  remuneration  in  an 
indirect  way  to  the  medical  attendant. 

Rut  you  are  well  aware,  however  admi- 
rably the  details  of  any  procedure  may  be 
organised,  that,  unless  there  lie  some  super- 
intending hand  to  direct  its  movements, 
intentions  the  most  benevolent  will  be  frus- 
trated, mid  the  best  directed  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  pence  and  happiness  nmougst 
iih  will  In)  ditortcd  from  their  legitimate 
object.  To  prut  ide  against  any  neglect  or 
irregularity,  a  committee  of  directors  of  the 
hospital,  therefore,  meets  weekly,  ami  to 
this  committee  a  report  is  submitted  from 
each  of  the  medical  men.  The  report  con- 
tains the  name,  address,  disease  of  the 
patient,  together  with  the  name  of  the  per- 
son recommending.  In  this  manner  the 
committee  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  exteut 
of  disease  in  every  quarter  of  the  city. 

Mcdiriues  are  not  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  medical  attendants,  but  nre 
provided  by  the  committee  from  different 
druggists,  to  each  of  whom  the  supplying 
of  a  certain  number  of  districts  is  allotted. 
The  expense  which  tho  different  districts 
occasion,  of  course  varies  very  much  ac- 
cording to  the  exleulofench  and  the  fancy  of 
the  medical  gciitleiuan  in  attendance  on  the 
particular  division.  Much  as  you  will,  no 
doubt,  bo  prepared  for  this  discrepancy,  yet 
when  I  tell  you  that  there  has  been  so  much 
on  some  occasions,  ns  a  difference  between 
one  district  and  another  of  from  5/.  and  107. 
to  35 J.  and  40/.  annually,  you  will  see  some 
occasion  for  suqmse. 

The  directors,  much  to  their  credit,  in- 
stead of  ucting  upon  the  calculations  of 
cold-blooded  jMililical  economists,  did  them- 
selves and  the  medical  profession  last  year 
au  act  of  justice,  which  deserves  record,  and 
strikingly  contrasts  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  during  the 
same  period  in  England.  The  salary  of  the 
district  surgeon  was,  until  within  these  18 
months,  so  low  as  10  guineas ;  but,  on  the 
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representation  of  the  incumbents,  it  was, 
with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  raised  to 
double  that  sum.  This  act,  Sir,  it  appears 
to  me,  should  not  be  forgotten  or  unknown, 
at  a  moment  when  every  one  around  us,  and 
more  particularly  those  in  responsible  and 
official  situations,  seem  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  profession  to  (ho 
lowest  jHissihlc  ebb.  Ily  this  proceeding, 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  Glasgow  have 
secured  not  only  most  efficient  medical  at- 
tendance, but  a  body  of  medical  men  whose 
respectability  and  intelligence  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  similar  number  in 
these  kingdoms. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  addition 
fo  the  twelve  district  surgeons  appointed 
by  the  dim* tors  of  lite  Town's  Hospital  for 
the  city,  there  are  two  gentlemen  named  by 
the  heritors  of  the  parish,  to  attend  on  the 
paupers,  with  adequate  salaries. 

Now,  Sir,  the  pleasing  part  of  my  task  is 
at  an  end  ;  and  when  you  peruse  the  adver- 
tisement enclosed,  you  will  readily  admit 
that  it  is  an  addition  to  the  many  proofs 
which  we  every  day  meet,  that  however 
well  regulated  and  untitles*  any  system 
may  be,  yet  there  fail  not  to  exist  persons 
who  are  ever  ready  to  excite  discontent  ami 
disagreement,  and,  in  general,  from  motives 
of  no  praiseworthy  description.  Hut  all 
comment  on  this  production, — a  production 
ai  remarkable  for  its  grammatical  accuracy, 
propriety  of  feeling,  and  expression,  as  its 
tendency  to  support  the  honour  and  respec- 
tability of  the  profession, — I  leave  to  you, 
who  are  so  much  more  able  to  make  it. 
Why  do  not  your  Poor  Law  Guardians,  in- 
stead of  holding  out  threats  of  transporting 
young  men  from  Somerset  House,  in  cases 
where  medical  practitiouers  are  not  willing 
quiescently  to  submit  to  their  own  degra- 
dation,— why,  I  say,  do  they  not  despatch  a 
messenger  to  the  benevolent  Mr.  William 
Crawford,  surgeon  in  Laurieston,  Glasgow  T 
But  let  him  speak  for  himself:— 

"  CORRAL)'  DISPENSARY    FOR    THE    SICK  POOR 
OF  TIIK  II A  SONY  OP  GORBALS. 

"  Mr.  William  Crawford,  surgeon,  51, 
Bridge-street,  Laurieston,  with  several  as- 
sistants, will  open  a  dispensary  at  No.  10, 
Warwick-street,  Lauriestou,  on  or  about  the 
10th  of  July,  answering  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  advice  and  medicine  jrntffr,  from  8 
till  (I  o'clock  morning,  and  from  3  till  4 
o'clock,  afternoon,  daily,  to  all  the  poor 
within  the  barony  who  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  npply,  and  who  cannot  a  iron  I  to  pay 
for  either.  The  sick  poor  will  also  be  at- 
tended to  by  Air.  0.  or  his  assistants  in 
their  own  houses,  as  well  as  medicines  be 
distributed,  free  of  any  charge. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  this  in- 
stitution has  been  established  in  consequence 
of  the  offer  of  subscriptions  being  tendered 
by  a  number  of  humane  individuals  to  Mr. 


C,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  furnish 
medicines  gratis,  while  he  and  his  assistants 
give  their  attendance  without  requiring  any 
remuneration. 

"  Although  there  are  two  district  sur- 
geons paid  to  attend  and  dispense  medi- 
cines to  the  paupers  on  Govan  parish,  by  far 
the  greater  ntiml>cr  of  the  necessitous  poor 
nre  left  solely  to  the  casual  mercy  and  hu- 
manity of  those  medical  men  to  whom  appli- 
cation is  occasionally  made ;  and atill,though 
the  poor  may  by  such  applications  receive 
advice  and  occasional  attendance,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  medical  professors  can, 
at  the  same  time,  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  and  supply  such  patients  with  me- 
dicine also. 

"N.  B. —  There  will  be  no  distinction 
whatever  made  between  applicants,  whether 
parish  pnupers  or  not,  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
plication will  merely  be  personal,  or  through 
the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  patients. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  earnestly  requested 
by  Mr.  C.  that  as  little  delay  as  possible 
should  take  place  iu  making  application,  as 
by  prompt  attention  in  the  earliest  stage,  the 
disease  will  the  more  readily  be  subdued." 

Now,  you  will  be  naturally  anxious  to 
learn  what  arc  the  claims  of  this  individual 
to  public  confidence,  and  I  do  not  think  1 
can  gratify  your  curiosity  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  by  enclosing  you  an 
extract  from  the  101st  Number  of  the  He- 
former*9  Gazette: — 

"  This  Dr.  Crawford  wun  the  hired  eon- 
muter  for  Mr.  Jnmc*  Ewing,  in  the  Corinth, 
tit  the  first  election.  It  is  pretty  notorious 
in  the  Gorbals,  that  for  his  eminent  and 
active  services  on  that  occasion,  the  Doctor 
rendered  as  occount  to  Mr.  Ewing,  modestly 
computing  the  value  of  his  services  at  One 
Hundred  Guineas !  !  !  Mr.  Ewing,  or  his 
lawyer,  thought  that  this  was  really  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  for  the  Doctor :  they 
felt  that  the  dose  was  a  great  deal  too  much : 
they  saw  that  the  Doctor  wanted  to  bleed 
them  :  they  turned  him  off;  and  he  was 
ultimately  glad  to  take  the  payment  of  a  re- 
duced sum  from  Mr.  Kwing,  the  amount  of 
which  the  Doctor  can  best  state  himself. 
Chagrined  that  Mr.  Ewing  had  not  paid  the 
whole  amount  of  his  vera  moderate  demand, 
the  learned  and  honest  Doctor  changed  sides 
at  the  next  election.  He  went  over  to  Mr. 
Dunlop  !  And  finding  that  Mr.  Dunlop  had 
been  carried  by  a  triumphant  majority,  the 
honest  fellow  now  imagined  that  he  might 
try  his  band  on  Mr.  Dunlop,  or  attempt  to 
Meed  him  to  some  nil  vantage.  Accordingly 
he  had  the  cheek  to  render  an  account  for  his 
services  to  Mr.  I  Inn  lop's  committee, — a 
thing,  wc  Indie vc,  that  no  other  surgeon  or 
medical  mun  in  this  city  invested  with  the 
politicul  franchise,  did,  or  would  have  ven- 
tured to  do,  but  himself;  and  the  account, 
with  the  receipt  attached  to  It,  may  be  seen 
to  this  day  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Dunlop'* 
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committee,  for  they  were  glad  la  feet  quit  of 
bis  importunities  at  the  sacrifice  of  «  few 


After  having  given  yon  such  a  statement 
as  this— a  statemeut  which  has  never  either 
been  explained  or  contradicted,  is  there  any 
illibcrality  in  attributing  the  attempted  for- 
inatiim  of  such  nn  institution  to  uioti%es  the 
most  foreign  from  their  ostensible  nature  f 
1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Glasgow,  Aug.  4, 1830.        M.  1>.,  Jun. 


PENNY  MEDICAL  FRAUDS  IN  PARIS. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tna  Lancet. 

Sib  : — Your  readers  arc  perhaps  unaware 
that  the  scheme  of  penny  medical  clubs  has 
long  since  been  tried  mid  judged  in  France, 
where  the  medical  profession  is  not  suffi- 
ciently abased  to  adopt   any  speculation 
which  may  be  presented  to  them  under  the 
guise  of  humanity.   About  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  a  society  was  formed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  furnishing  medical  aid  to 
all  persons  subscribing  about  one  guinea 
per  annum  to  the  joint-stock  company.  This 
society  lived  for  twelve  months.  The  greater 
part  of  its  members  are  now  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  humanity  elsewhere.  I  shall 
therefore  offer  no  further  offence  to   the 
maxim  "dcinortuis  nil  nisi  bouuiu."  During 
the  course  of  the  present  summer,  a  joint- 
stock  company,  entitling  itself  u  LaSocietk 
S  ANITA!  re,"  surprised,  under  false  pretences, 
the  good  faith  of  a  great  number  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  iu  Paris,  and  obtained 
their  adhesion  to  the  above-named  fraud, 
the  real   object  of  which  you  can  readily 
diviuc,  but  which  professed,  in  enormous 
placards,  to  cure  all  diseases,  accident*,  and 
bodily  visitations,  at  the  moderate  payment, 
from  each  subscriber,  of  twenty-two  francs 
per  annum.  This  shameful  utteinpt  lo  make 
the  services  of  a  medical  man  the  subject 
of  joint-stock  speculation,  was  met  with  an 
universal  cry  of  reprobation  from  the  medi- 
cal press ;  every  thinking  and  honourable 
man,  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  expressed 
his  sentiments  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
and  the  voice  of  the  public  was  happily 
sufficient   to   burst  the  bubble.     I    trust 
sincerely  that  the  medical  profession  in  this 
country  will  meet  the  attempt  at  getting  up 
similar  sanitary  societies  here,  in  the  same 
manner.    Unless  the  evil  be  crushed  In  the 
seed,  it  will  take  firm  root,  and  the  very 
men  who  now  (it  is  to  be  hoped  with  mis- 
taken motives)  lend  their  aid  to  such  in- 
stitutions, will  sooner  or  later  have  reason 
to  deplore  bitterly  their  unreflecting  con- 
duct   Humanity  will  lead  every  feeling 
man  to  aid  the  poor.    We  may  say,  with 
pride,  that  no  class  of  men  do  so  much  real 
good  without  remuneration,  as  medical  men. 
The  services  of  this  large  portion  of  the  pro- 


fession are  already  underpaid,  and  if  they 
are  now  put  up  to  auction  at  six  shillings* 
four  shillings,  two  shillings,  nay,  sixpence 
per  head,  the  inevitable  consequence  will 
be,  that  in  proportion  as  yon  diminish  the 
price,  tho  value  of  the  service  inustdiniiuish, 
and  the  members  of  the  penny  clulnt  will 
have  tho  satisfaction  of  lieing  treated  by 
professional  men,  who,  while  they  gin? 
them  the  full  ratme  of  their  mom***/,  art*,  to  u*e 
a  vulgar  phrase,  unfit  to  treat  a  dog.  Let 
me  close  this  letter  with  a  single  observa- 
tion. At  the  head  of  the  Taunton  Medical 
Club,  I  read  the  name  of  the  Rev.  H.  Ores- 
well,  and  I  ask  this  reverend  distributor 
of  cheap  medicine,  how  he  should  like  the 
same  principle  to  be  applied  to  the  church  I 
Conceive  the  results  of  putting  up  spiritual 
aid  to  auctiou,  and  instituting  joint-stock 
compuuics  to  accelerate  our  acquirements 
in  holiness  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  mo  to  say  what  effect  this  would 
have  on  the  respectability  or  even  the  morals 
of  the  clergy  as  a  body.  I  dare  not  push 
the  parallel  too  far,  but  I  repeat,  that  no 
thinking  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  con- 
sequences. I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Observer. 


RESIDENCES   OF  STUDENTS   IN 
THE   METROPOLIS. 

To  the  Editor  s/The  Lancet. 

Sib: — As  you  have  usually  devoted  a 
portion  of  your  Journal,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  medical  session,  to  those  matters 
which  may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  medi- 
cal students  whilst  in  the  metropolis,  will 
you  permit  me,  on  old  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  a 
Kiihjort  which  has  often  arrested  my  n Men 
tion?  I  allude  to  tho  domestic  position  of 
the  student  upon  his  entree  into  this  modem 
Babylon,  w  ith  regard  to  his  professional 
arrangements,  what  with  the  recommend- 
ation of  friends,  and  your  kind  advice,  hut 
little  difficulty  will  bo  experienced ;  what 
appears  to  ine  to  require  consideration  on 
the  part  of  parents  aud  friends,  and  I  might 
add  teacher*  also,  is,  such  domestic  arrange- 
ments as  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  his 
going  into  a  common  lodging-house,  and  a 
consequent  association  with  the  idle  and  dis- 
sipated of  the  class.  I  would  therefore 
suggest,  with  your  approval,  that  in  each 
medical  school  a  list  should  be  kept  of  par- 
ticular families  who  receive  boarders  on 
moderate  terms,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  resilience  of  each  pupil 
should  be  inserted  in  a  book  kept  for  thai 
purpose.  There  could  be  no  objecliou  to 
respectable  lodgiug-bouses,  provided  the 
persons  keeping  them  would  guarantee  the 
observance  of  regular  hours,  instead  of  fur- 
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nishing'the  student  with  a  key  of  the  street- 
door  to  enter  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
There  are  many  respectable  practitioners 
who  receive  pupils  into  their  houses,  and 
teachers  as  well.  Do  not  imagine  that  I 
wish  to  deprive  the  medical  student  of  his 
liberty  altogether.  I  am  only  desirous  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  parcnU  and  lec- 
turers to  the  fact,  that  for  waut  of  a  little 
wholesome  control,  the  student,  upon  his 
arrival  in  town,  is  too  often  driven  into  that 
society  which  gives  him,  at  least,  a  disrelish 
for  study,  and  sometimes  renders  him 
totally  unfit  for  his  new  occupation.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Mr.nicrs. 

I<ondon,  August  21st,  IRAK. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY 

CLINICAL  LECTURE  AT  THE  WEST- 
MINSTER HOSPITAL. 

T«  the  Etlitor  </ The  Lancet. 

Sir  : — Sonic  months  ago,  when  Dr.  McChrhv 
tic  came  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  with  a 
view  of  giving  reports  of  some  of  the  lec- 
tures, I  introduced  him,  amongst  others,  to 
Mr.  Guthrie.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Guthrie 
observed,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
reporting  whatever  I  say  or  do,  and  I  will 
give  you  every  facility  for  doing  so ;  you 
may  nlso  make  whatever  strictures  you 
plensu  upon  fne.1*,  hut  do  not  misrepresent 
me."  Had  that  gentleman  continued  the 
reports,  I  am  convinced  they  would  have 
been  given  in  tho  spirit  of  fairness  anil 
veracity,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  truth 
in  letter  and  in  spirit  is  your  aim  in  the 
conduct  of  your  journal.  Not  so,  however, 
with  some  of  those  who  arc  occasional 
contributors,  and  upon  whom,  in  your  edi- 
torial capacity,  you  must  occasionally  be 
more  or  less  dependant  A  violation  of 
truth,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  clinical 
lecture,  unlriie  in  fnct  and  in  colouring, 
constitutes  my  present  motive  for  address- 
ing you. 

In  the  policeman's  case,  the  reporter 
represents  Mr.  Guthrie  to  have  said  that 
the  operation  might  be  sqfely  and  easily  per- 
formed, that  the  court  of  examiners  were 
old  women,  and  that  saving  himself  they 
literally  knew  nothing — adding,  cataracts 
are  not  numerous  now,  or  I  could  soon 
afford  it,  (the  expense  of  the  preparation.) 
The  last  paragraphs,  intended,  I  suppose,  for 
wit,  are  entirely  the  reporter's  fabrication. 
As  to  the  first,  Mr.  Guthrie's  language  was, 
that  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  gentle- 
men named,  as  to  the  malignancy  of  the 
disease,  that  he  deemed  it  purely  local,  not 
constitutional,  and  that  the  preparation 
showed  that  the  operation  would  not  have 


been  so  difficult  to  manage  as  was  imagined, 
and  consequently,  that  they— the  gentlemen 
consulted — were  wrong,  and  he  was  right. 

Speaking  of  St  John  Long's  liniment, 
Mr.  Guthrie  is  made  to  say, "  An  application 
was  made  to  me  as  factotum  of  my  infirmary 
by  the  successors  of,  SL  John  Long,  to  allow 
them  to  try  there  the  effect  of  the  rubbitig- 
in  system.  Now,  as  1  can  do  as  I  like  there, 
I  gave  them  leave  to  send  some  of  their 
wash,  and  accordingly  they  sent  a  gallou." 
Mr.  Guthrie's  words  were  these: — 

"  The  gentlemen  who  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  Ophthalmic,  give  me  credit  for  good 
intentions,  and  permit  me  to  admit  and  dis- 
miss patients  whenever  I  think  lit.  (Mr. 
Guthrie,  here  looked  sigiiiffcnntly  nl  a  gen- 
tleman between  whom  and  Mr.  Lynn  a  dis- 
pute had  arisen  in  the  theatre  relative  to 
the  dismissal  of  a  patient  whom  Mr.  Lynn 
was  desirous  to  retain).  About  a  month 
ago  Mr.  Cornish  offered  me  a  gallon  of  St. 
John  Long's  liniment,  to  try  its  efficacy.  I 
happened  to  mention  this  circumstance  at 
d inner,  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in, 
and  supporter  of,  SL  John  Long ;  she  very 
earnestly  begged  permission  to  take  some 
patients  under  her  care,  offering  to  bring 
St.  John  Long's  rublter  and  the  liniment 
I  consented  upon  condition  that  the  rubbing 
should  be  public, and  the  results  published. 
Accordingly  this  lady,  accompanied  by  her 
brother  and  Wood  the  rubber,  have  for  the 
last  month  regularly  attended;  and,  being  a 
lady  of  rank,  we  have  given  up  to  her  the 
house  surgeon's  room.  Most  or  you  hate 
had  au  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  rub- 
bing, and  those  who  havo  not  may  as  soon 
as  they  nlcasc." 

Mr.  Guthrie  likewise  made  reference  to 
the  superstitious  reliance  upon  empirics, 
among  many  people  of  otherwise  excellent 
understand  ing. 

The  story  of  Pat  and  the  pratces  was  in* 
troduccd  by  Mr.  Guthrie's  stating  that  a 
sponge  wns  the  best  means  of  applying  a 
liniment ;  in  concluding  it  he  remarked — 

"  And  depend  upon  it,  Gentlemen, itsl'nl, 
and  not  the  pratccs,  that  docs  the  business 
here,  it  is  the  nibbing  and  not  the  liniment, 
although,  as  I  havo  said,  it  is  a  tolerably 
good  rubefacient,  but  I  believe  soap-suds 
arc  just  as  good.  Mr.  lludderforth  (the 
house  surgeon)  and  Mr.  Knox  gave  my  knee 
a  rub  with  soapy  water,  and  (exhibiting  his 
knee,)  you  will  perceive  that  their  rubbing 
is  quite  as  efficacious  as  the  other,  and  I 
can  tell  you  that  it  smarted  a  great  deal 
more.  They  rub  in  what  I  call  a  pivot-rub, 
until  they  prmluce  a  red  surface,  aad  the 
next  day  they  have  numerous  red  papilla?, 
which  arc  very  painful  when  touched,  but 
after  a  rub  or  two  they  bleed,  and  in  this 
way  you  may  lose  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
blood  a  day.  A  cabbage-leaf  is  applied, 
which  keeps  the  part  moist,  and  a  trifling 
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discharge  i»  kept  up.     TUU,  then,  is  the 
whole  secret,  etc.* 

Mr.  Guthrie  described  the  liniment  at 
being  of  a  dark  cream  colour  and  consistency, 
and  contained,  in  hie  opinion,  a  compound  of 
liquor  potass*,  acid,  and  turpentine. 

"  A  bucket  full  of  liquor  potass*.  Think 
of  that,  Gentlemen  1"  "  As  for  Miss  Cashin 
and  others  its  all  my  eye;  they  were  not 
killed,  they  died."  Iloth  paragraphs  are 
specimens  of  your  reporter's  taste.  They 
were  not  used  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  when  about  to 
quit  the  theatre,  the  following  conversation 
occurred  :— 

Mr.  Lynn.  "  Is  the  liniment  you  speak 
of  similar  to  that  used  by  St.  John  Long, 
and  which  produced  such  pernicious  con- 
sequences f" 

Mr.  GimitiR.    "  They  tell  me  it  is." 

Mr.  Knox.  "  I  can  scarcely  imagine  them 
the  same,  Sir.  This  is  perfectly  innoxious ; 
that  employed  on  Miss  Cashin,  on  the  con- 
trary, produced  a  very  frightful  sloughing." 

Mr.  Guthrie.  "Oh!  in  an  unhealthy 
subject  it  might  induce  erysipelas,  and 
sloughing  might  follow." 

Mr.  Knox.  "  But  if  I  remember  aright, 
the  sloughing  was  the  immediute  result  of 
the  application,  and  did  not  supervene  upon 
erysipelas." 

I  have  made  this  letter  longer  than  I  pur- 
posed, and  yet  1  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  I 
hnvc  called  your  attention  sufficiently  in 
detail,  to  the  difference  between  the  lecture 
iUelf,  and  the  very  coarse  and  erroneous 
account  which  has  been  reported  for  it. 
That  the  facts  themselves  may  rail  forth 
your  animadversion  is  very  possible,  and 
ridicule  is  certainly  a  very  powerful  aux- 
iliary, nix  I  nu  intercepted  letter  may  bo  a 
very  excellent  mode  of  conveying  it,  but  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  you  will  not  be  among 
the  first  to  regret  and  condemn  malicious 
misrepresentation.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

G.F.  Knox. 

107,  Jermyn -street,  St.  James's, 
Sept.  3d,  1830. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  Mr.  S., 
Lady  O.'s  brother,  has  assured  me  the  lini- 
ment is  similar  to  that  used  on  Miss  Cashin ; 
I  do  not  doubt  his  conviction,  but  must 
confess  that  I  am  still  incredulous.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  charitable  persons  have 
given  ten  thousand  pounds  fur  the  secret, 
with  a  view  of  benefiting  mankind.  Their 
desire  is  to  get  it  into  general  use  among 
medical  men,  and  they  would  sacrifice  a 
still  larger  sum  to  cfiect  that  object.  They 
have  an  unchangeable  belief  in  its  power  of 
extracting  a  peculiar  humour  from  the  body, 
the  existence  of  which  is  detrimental  to 
health ;  and  every  attempt  to  shew  that  the 
results  flow  from  natural  causes,  is  met  with 
protestations  of  belief  in  its  especial  medical 


agency,  apart  from  the  known  effects  of 
liniments  in  general.  Mr.  S.  is  evidently  a 
gentleman  of  talent  and  cultivated  mind, 
but  like  his  sister,  Lady  O.,  is  immovably 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  this  nostrum.  How- 
ever much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  persons 
of  their  exalted  rank  should  be  thus  de- 
ceived, devotiug  much  of  their  time,  large 
sums  of  money,  mid  the  influence  derived 
by  their  station  iu  society,  towards  extend- 
ing popular  c\  idence  iu  a  kind  of  philoso- 
pher's stone,  to  cure  all  maladies;  still, 
great  credit  must  be  given  to  them  for  their 
benevolent  intentions,  displayed  as  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  that  great  test  of  sincerity, 
the  pocket. 
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To  the  Editor  a/The  Lancet. 

Sir  : — I  am  induced  to  lend  the  assistance 
of  my  pen  in  aid  of  an  institution  which  is 
at  once  powerful  and  unequalled,  at  a  time, 
perhaps,  when  an  iinprcssioii  may  exist  de- 
trimental to  its  interests.  The  tendon  Uni- 
versity has  been  before  the  profession,  as  a 
school  of  medicine,  during  eight  sessions  ; 
its  progress  was,  at  first,  gradual,  but  it 
finally  outstrip!  its  rivals  iu  an  unpre- 
cedented degree.  In  the  classes  of  med  icinc, 
Inst  sessiou,  there  were  fottr  hundred  and 
twenty  *t*de*t$,  being  a  greater  number  than 
in  any  previous  year.  To  what,  1  would 
ask,  has  this  success  been  owing  f  The  an- 
swer is  obvious : — To  the  syslew,  as  taught 
by  its  professors,  as  well  as  their  ability  iu 
carrying  that  system  into  effect.  These 
gcntlcmcu  were  elected  by  the  council  from 
the  well-known  talents  they  severally  pos- 
sessed— they  were  men  who  had  assidu- 
ously striven,  through  unremitting  dili- 
gence, to  attain  to  the  acini  of  professional 
knowledge,  fitting  them  as  teachers  in  the 
noble  science  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and,  through  this,  reaching  the  goal  of  that 
honorable  distinction  awarded  to  them  by 
the  discrimination  of  the  council.  I  would 
appeal,  Sir,  to  you,  as  nil  unbiassed  judge, 
whether,  in  any  previous  election,  the  ut- 
most satisfaction  was  not  given  to  the  parties 
most  interested — the  pupils  of  the  Univer- 
sity ?  Knowing  this,  and  relying  upon  their 
judgment,  through  past  experience,  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  fill  the  chair  of  anatomy, 
made  vacant  by  the  late  resignation  of  Dr. 
Qnnin,  they,  the  council,  resolved  on  elect- 
ing Dr.  Sharpey  to  the  vacant  chair.  That 
gentleman  has  long  taught  anatomy  most 
successfully  in  Edinburgh.  His  talents  can 
be  attested  by  those  who  have  derived  prac- 
tical information  from  his  teaching;  his 
manner  is  most  conciliatory  and  kind,  and 
he  has  ever  shown  himself  most  anxious  to 
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do  hli  best  for  hie  pupils'  advene ement. 
lVlis  t  [  lay  of  htm  la  drawn  from  those  who 
hare  studied  under  hi*  immediate  tuition, 
nail  whn  ore  loud  in  their  praises  uf  him 
ns  a  teacher.  Personally,  I  am  unknown  to 
Dr.  Sharpey. 

The  Lancet  is  weekly  rend  by  hundred* 
uf  young  me:i  in  (lie  country,  mill,  at  thin 
period  of  the  year,  mora  especially,  they  re- 
fer to  it  M  a  guide  fur  their  ulterior 
Hrrangcmcnts  in  point  uf  entering  to  this  or 
lliat  school  of  medicine.  I  greatly  fear, 
from  what  has  fallen  lately  from  yon,  In 
>onr  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
science,  that  a  prejudice  may  arise  against 
Ihe  t'niverslly ;  but  I  would  urge  them.  If 
watering,  to  enter  where  (licy  may  rely  on 
not  merely  being  Uctnred  Is,  but  also  on 
being  faagkf.nnrf  that  in  a  «ny  unrivalled  in 
the  metropolis.  As  a  funncr  pupil  or  the 
London  UnaertUw,  I  bid  compelled,  not  only 
by  a  sense  of  right,  but  of  obi  Igation  also,  to 
speak  in  lis  just  idea  lion.  1  remain,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

("imrniK  J.  1'r.KRV. 
Henliiiry,  near  Itristol,  Aug.  SIM,  IMfi. 


To  tkrKdUnr  n/Tllt  I.anit.t. 
Sis: — In  the  last,  anil  some  preceding 
numbers  nf  The  Lancet,  reference  is  mmlr 
to  (he  late  election  of  n  professor  in  llu> 
I'niversily  uf  l,ondon,aiid  lo  the  mode  uf 
I'leetion  generally.  As  the  In  format  inn 
supplied  tu  you  mi  Iwlh  these  |H>inls  is  lit 
some  respects  incorrect,  and  hi  others  de- 
fertile,  I  take  the  liberty  of  directing  your 
attention  In  points  in  which  I  know  it  lo  be 
so.  My  information  on  subjects  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  University  i*  de- 
rived from  sources  open  to  a  large  body  or 
proprietors — the  by-laws  and  the  books  of 

Unas  brmrtnlrd  l«  yon, Ihnt  Dr.Shnrprj 
hi  hern  preferred  fur  the  chnir  of  phy- 
siology to  Dr.Gr:int,  ami  fur  the  rhnir  of 
nnntomy  In  Mr.  Grainger.  This  slalemeiil 
is  erroneous.  There  was  neither  achair  of 
physiology  separately,  nor  one  of  anatomy 
separate! »,  to  be  disposed  of.  In  the  time 
of  Messrs.  licit,  I'atlison,  and  Bennett,  the 
niinlumy  was  taught  independently  of  phy- 
siology ;  nod  then  !!>'■  professor  of  anatomy 
nod  the  dcmunsimlor  wore  both  occupied 
in  tenrhiug  rinelly  tin-  same  anlijrel,  the 
only  dillcrencc  cmisisting  in  'be  ililefMll 
powers  of  the  teachers. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  nrrangrment 
are  specially  referred  In  uml  strongly  In- 
sisted on  in  The  Lakcet  of  the  ISlli  ull., 
page  IOJ.  After  the  imi—iim  of  Uw  Ren- 
ilrmcn  above  named,  pin  ivns  ndded 

to   unnlomy   in   one  ruunc,  and    by    Oil 


means  a  sufficient  difference  was  made  be- 
tween the  subjects  taught  by  the  professor 
and  the  demonstrator.  In  must  be  always 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  demonstrator  in  this 
institution  gives  a  full  course  of  anatomy, 
and  has  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of 
Irnrhing  Ihnt  subject;  he  is,  in  fact,  and 
Itaa  bresi  (ram  Ihc  opening  of  tho  university, 

professor  in  every  tiling  but  name. 

To  end  this  part  of  Ihe  subject,  I  slate- 
That  Dr.  Shnrpry  was  not  preferred  to  l)r. 
Grant  and  Mr.  Grainger,— That  the  vacancy 
declared  by  the  council  in  advertisements 
and  otherwise,  was  in  the  "  chair  of 
anatomy  and  physiology;  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Qiiain,"— That  Dr.  Grant 
and  Mr.  Grainger  could  not  have  been  both 
elected,— Thai  Dr.  Grant  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  Ihorhair,— That  Mr.  Grainger  was 
a  candidate,  if  for  any  thing,  for  the  pro- 
fessorship of  anatomy  and  physiology, — 
Lastly,  That  Dr.  Sharpey  did  not  in  any 
way  come  into  competition  wilh  Dr.  Grant. 

As  to  the  mode  of  election,  you,  Sir,  slate 
that  the  object  In  the  election,  and  the  only 
niie,  ought  to  be  Ihn  choicr  of  the  person 
liml  tilled  lo  Ihe  ollii-e.  In  Ibis  I  mnsl  cor- 
linlly  concur,  and  d»  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
Ihnt  in  comparison  of  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  every  thing  else  is  "  n*  dust  in  Ihe 
balance."  In  order  to  understand  clearly, 
in  what  and  how  far  the  system  pursued  in 
the  University  is  ohjectioiuible,  ll  is  neces- 
sary tu  state  fairly  what  the  system  Is.  I 
find   the  practice  to   be  as   follows :— 1st. 

The  vnenury  ia  advertised  by  Ihe  e ml, 

and  candidate*  are  Incited  tu  tend  In  ap- 
plications. 3ud.  The  council  examine  into 
the  pretension*  of  the  cnmliilnte*.  3rd.  Tho 
scunlc,  consisting  of  one  member  uf  tho 
council  ns  chairman,  and  the  professors,  as 
well  those  of  the  general  as  of  the  medical 
school,  are  required  to  examine  Into  their 
claims, — their  writings,  previous  history, 
Tie.,— and  to  draw  up  a  detail  of  all 
tniiinl  (nets  concerning  each  candidate. 
'litis  drlnil  nr  report  is  submitted  to  tho 
niril,  who  wrutiuisn  It,  sift  nil  the  cir- 
uslancc*rurlbiuuselvca,nnd,  finally, elect 
lo  the  ollicc.  Tho  reports  remain,  and  may 
he  referred  lo  ami  examined  at  any  time,  by 
those  connected  with  the  University. 

Now,  are  the  professors  likely  lo  dls- 
harge  with  fidelity  this  duly,  which  Is  im- 
posed on  them  by  virion  of  their  offices  I     I 

'  -very  cmmderelion  of  a  personal  cha- 

t,  or  integrity,  out  of  the  question;  I 

umit  all  argumentation,  and  confine  myself 
to  fni-H,  Hint  may  assist  yon  anil  others  in 
funning  a  judgment.  1  nm  not  ill  nny  way 
authorised  to  defend  Ibe  professors,  I  write 
without  the  assistance  of  any  one  of  them, 
and  desire  to  defend  (hem  only  in  so  far  as 
the  stnlemcnt  of  truth,  without  evasion  or 
concealment,  may  serve  to  do  so. 

The   professors  la   different    institutions 
■o  so  diuVrenlly  circumstanced,  that  the 
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honour.  I  will  not  enquire  if  the  proceed- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  occu- 
pied himself  so  largely  with  the  character 
and  the  affaire  of  other*,  be  or  he  not  of 
questionable  propriety.  Neither  will  I  <li»- 
cum  the  question  whether  inuendo,  secret 
whisperings  and  imputations,  ought  to  have 
influence  in  the  clcctiou  of  professors.  Do- 
election,  for  there  Is  no  secoud  or  rival  I  termiued,  moreover,  to  abstain  from  all  re- 
school.    The  professor  is,  under  these  cir- 1  ferance  to  probable  motives,  I  will  withholil 

a*«  *        1      •  •         •     •  al  al  *•  /■  J        m        ■  !       a  II 


rule  which  applies  In  one  cannot  apply  in 
another,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  Question 
now  under  consideration  Is  concerned.  Thus, 
in  Prance,  the  university  is  supported  by  the 
government.  A  professor  receives  a  certain 
salary,  and  whether  his  class  consists  of 
live,  or  Ave  hundred,  his  remumemtion  is 
the  same.    There  is  no  competition  after 


eumstnnces,  uot  interested  in  desiriug  the 
promotion  of  the  best  qualified  candidate  to 
any  vacant  chair.  In  the  London  Univer- 
sity, the  income  of  the  professor  depends 
wholly  on  the  number  of  the  pupils.    More- 


the  narratiou  of  some  facts  that  would,  per- 
haps, serve  to  throw  light  on  them,  unless 
I  should  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
alter  my  intention. 
The  claims  of  Mr.  Grainger  are  said  to 


over,  the    support   of   the    establishment,  I  have  been  supported  by  three  members  of 
which,  in  other  institutions,  is  derived  from   the  Medical  Faculty,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Listou, 


the  government,  or  from  endowment,  or,  per 
hups,  from  the  fluids  of  some  charity,  is 
here  drawn  from  the  pupils*  fees  ;  no  emo- 
lument is  derived  from  the  hospital,  aud 
there  are  many  rival  schools.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  professor  appears  to  have 
an  interest  iu  desiring  the  ablest  men  for  his 
colleagues.  Is  this  pecuniary  interest  a 
strong  ineentive  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duty  referred  to  f 

Hut  a  report  has  been  made  to  circulate — 
and,  indeed,  it  was  communicated  to  Tun 
Lanckt,  (see  the  number  for  July  3(1,  p.  010) 
— lluit  professors  Mere  engaged  in  intrigues, 
&c.  I  uiu  acquainted  with  some  facts,  which 
I  believe  to  be  connected  with  the  origin 
and  propagation  of  this  report,  and  (hew  I 
will  alludo  to.     It  was  stated,  immediately 
before  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Qua  in,  that  a 
vacancy  would  soon  exist  in  the  University, 
and  that  occasion  would  then  be  tukeu  to 
name  to  the  oOiee,  without  reference  (o  (he 
professors.     Immediately  after  the  resigna- 
tion was  announced,  the  qualification.*  of  an 
individual,  who,  it  was  erroneously   sup- 
posed, would  be  a  candidate,  were  spoken 
of  very  slightly,  and  those  of  another,  who 
subsequently    became    a    candidate,  were 
much  extolled.    It  was  also  suggested  to 
one  or  more  of  the  council,  that  intrigues 
were  in  practice  by  some  of  the  professor* ; 
and  a  suggestion  of  the  like  kind  was  made 
even  to  one  or  more  of  the  professors.    Now, 
8ir,  these  statements  were  made  by  one  * 
person,  a  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  is  no  more  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity thau  any  other  medical  school,  and  they 
were  made  with  a  view  to  promote  the  elec- 
tion of  a  certain  candidate. 

I  am  confident  that  this  gentleman  (the 
candidate)  had  no  cogni/aucc  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  efforts  made  for  him.  I  respect 
him  highly,  unci  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of 


•  The  writer  of  thU  letter  In  not  the  author  of  thnt 
signed  •«  Suuutitor"  in  Tur  I«an<-».t  before  the  bi*t. 
Ho  did  not  for  several  days  after  itn  uublicutiou  e\  en 
see  that  document,  which  wun  marked  "  Kui<ntiati- 
col  Communication,"  and  from  this  cirtmimttMiicc  m'sm 
pawed  over  by  the  prtweut  writer,  who  i*  no  /KdJ- 
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and  Dr.  It  itch  iu  (see  lust  Lanckt,  p.  7S!f). 
'Hie  gentleman  whose  name  stands  scroiid 
docs  not,  1  fillet,  lecture  in  the  Unit  entity, 
aud  does  not  derive  any  income  from  iL 
According  to  the  advertisements,  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  hospital,  whose  funds  are 
distinct,  aud  he  lectures  at  another  school. 
This  is  not  mentioned  with  any  view  to  de- 
tract from  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  that 
gentleman's  opinion.     Indeed,  it  may  be 
maintained,  that  connection  with  one  insti- 
tution best  rentiers  a  person  xcalous  for  the 
interest  of  another,  and  more  dispsssionnte 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  those 
connected  with  it.  J>r.  Ritchie  is  uot  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.    He  is  a 
learned  divine.     I  mention  these,  perhaps 
tri\  ial,  circumstances  merely  to  set  each  mat- 
ter, so  far  as  I  can,  on  its  proper  footing. 

Now,  as  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Sharpey. 
He  was  not  recommended  by  a  "  majority  of 
the  committee  of  senate,"  but  by  their  una 
iiiiitoiis  tola*.  Your  informant  has  said 
that  two  uiciiiImts  of  council  nd\ocutcd  tlu- 
claims  of  Mr.  (araiugcr.  llo  has  omitted 
the  number  of  those  who  came  to  a  different 
conclusion.  But  the  justification  of  the  late 
elcctiou  must  rest  on  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  in  a 
month  or  two  after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion his  ijiinlitications  will  be  fully  and 
fairly  tested. 

Looking  to  the  last  election  aud  that  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  I  find  Mr.  Listou 
chosen  us  surgcou  to  the  hospital,  aud  ilr. 
Sharpey  as  professor  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, and  both  were,  I  am  informed,  per- 
sonally altogether  unknown  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  appointments.  Many  doubts 
may  exist  as  to  the  prudence  of  each  of  these 
appointments ;  but  I  must  say,  that,  consi- 
dering that  there  appear  to  be  powerful  in- 
centives to  impel  those  concerned  to  select 
the  portion  supposed  to  be  host  qualified  In 
do  justice  to  the  oflicc,  there  is  no  motive 
apparent  for  their  electing  any  other.  I  can- 
not sec  iu  the  facts  any  inducement  sufii- 
cicnlly  strong  to  draw  them  from  the  course* 
marked  out  by  honour,  duty,  and  all-power- 
ful self-interest. 
These  observations  do  not  touch  the  sub 
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ect  advocated  by  you,  Sir, — I  mean  tlio 
public  trial,  or  concoura  ;  for  this  may  be  ad- 
vocated on  grounds  distinct  from  those  of 
the  imputed  dishonesty  of  any  party.  I 
would  gladly  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
important  measure*,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  its  adoption  in  any  ease,  but  in  or- 
der to  point  out  a  few  difficulties  to  be  met, 
and  to  discuss  the  mechanism  by  which  it 
is  to  be  worked.  I  find,  however,  that  this 
letter  has  grown  already  to  a  considerable 
length,  and  that  I  must  defer  all  reference 
to  the  subject  to  another  communication. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  only  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  with  n  view  to  assist  you  and  others  in 
arriving  at  truth,  1  have  detailed  some  facts, 
and  alluded  to  some  persons.  1  am  pre* 
pared  to  maintain  and  to  prove  all  that  I 
have  advanced, — and  more,  should  more  be 
necessary.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

An  Old  University-Man. 
September  fi,  1836. 


DR.  SIGMOND  AND  DR.  GOLDING. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tnt  Lancet. 

Sir  : — On  my  return  to  town  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  the  last  number  of 
your  periodical,  which  contains  an  outline 
of  an  address  circulated  amongst  the 
Governors  of  the  Charing-cross  Hospital,  by 
Mr.  I'eltigrew,  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary proceeding.*  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
hospital.  That  Committee,  usurping  the 
power  of  the  (aotenmrs,  has  thought  fit  to 
dispense  with  my  services  a*  physician  to 
the  hospital,  mid  as  Mr.  l'ettigrew  has  more 
than  once  mentioned  my  name  in  the  course 
of  his  observations,  I  have  to  request  that 
you  will  in  a  future  number  do  me  the  kind- 
ness to  insert  an  address,  which  I  will  take 
thr  earliest  moment  to  forward  to  you. 

That  I  Imve  supported  51  r.  IVlligrew 
throughout  a  most  arduous  and  dillictilt 
task,  is  a  subject  of  self-roitgratnlntioii,  nor 
do  1  in  the  slightest  degree  regret  that  I  am 
no  longer  to  associate  with  individuals 
whose  conduct  I  have  had  occasion  most 
severely  to  censure  before  that  Committee, 
and  with  whom  1  declared  I  could  hold  no 
communication  whatever. 

Mr.  1'ettigrew  has  explained  to  you  the 
nature  of  a  transaction  hot  worn  himself  and 
Mr.  How  ship,  of  which  I  had,  two  years 
before,  nrridcnlnlly  heard,  hut  which  wu* 
then  positively  denied.  It  appears  thut  this 
transaction  was  thoroughly  known  to  Dr. 
Gotding,  to  Dr.  Shearman,  and  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  in  the  month  of  November,  but  it 
was  not  communicated  to  me,  their  colleague, 
until  the  month  of  May,  nud  then  in  con- 
sequence  only  of  some  dissension*;  I  hat  hid 
Mri<t  tt ;  **\rn  thru  no  open,  strnighl  forward 


course  wait  pursued,  but  I  saw  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  assailed  with  provocations  and  un- 
manly persecution,  which  excited  In  mt 
mind  a  more  anxious  desire  to  defend  a  col- 
league whom  I  had  always  found  zealous, 
active,  [and  honourable. 

I  can  oidy  now  stale  that  1  give  my  tooit 
willing  testimony  to  his  observations  on  the 
mismanagement  of  the  hospital,  and  that  I 
purpose  laying  before  you  tho  details  of  my 
own  statement,  made  to  the  Committee,  on 
various  points  connected  with  the  Institution. 
I  have  only  now  time  to  request  that  you  Will 
allow  me  thus  to  return  my  thanks  to  the 
different  members  of  the  profession,  who,  in 
consequence  of  that  which  has  appeared  in 
your  pages,  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
express,  in  various  forms,  their  kind  feeling 
towards  me ;  many  individuals,  to  whom  I 
did  not  know  that  my  name  had  reached, 
have  in  the  wannest  manner  exhibited  to  me 
the  demonstration  of  their  sense  of  the  an- 
noyance to  which  I  have  been  subjected,  and 
have  volunteered  to  assist  my  endeavours  to 
root  out  the  miserable  system  pursued  at  the 
Charing-cross  Hospital. 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion will  acknowledge,  when  all  the  facts 
are  laid  before  them,  that  I  have  never  acted 
inconsistently  with  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  a  science  which  I  have  cultivated  with 
ardour  and  with  pleasure,  because  it  has 
introduced  me  to  a  number  of  Intellectual 
individuals,  in  whose  society  my  happiest 
hours  are  past.  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

G.  O.  Sigmond,  M.D. 

24,  Dover-street,  Sep.  0, 1880. 


DEFENCE  OF  DR.   GOLDING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir:— There  is  no  part  of  your  public 
life  that  has  gained  you  greater  credit  than 
the  vehement  anil  constant  warfare  you  havo 
wnged  ngninst  those  who  employ  appeals  to 
the  benevolence  of  our  countrymen  as  mere 
stepping-stones  to  their  own  fortune  and  ag- 
grandisement; nor  does  any  one  dispute 
with  you  that,  in  numerous  instances, 
Medical  Societies  are  so  maoaged,  as  to 
conduce  to  little  else  than  the  Selfish  ends  of 
their  promoters. 

Hut  all  rnles  have  exceptions,  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  designate  the  Charing-Cros*  1lo$~ 
pUtU  as  a  "  place  of  traflic  in  human  misery, 
in  disease  nnd  death,"  unless  yon  had  evi- 
dence before  you,  touching  the  particular 
rase — unless  you  had  been  yourself,  or 
sent  some  credible  persons,  to  examine  the 
place,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
The  terms  of  your  censure  are  so  metapho- 
rical, that  I  cannot  precisely  determine  what 
you  mean  to  imply ;  but  taking  the  most 

I  gentle  interpretation,  it  may  be  presumed 
von  n * M*rif  that  the  koxpital  d*c»  *»t  afford 
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ana  material  relief  to  the  tick  paor,  *r  tkmt  it 
dots  nM  afford  m  much  as  it  might  be  made  to 
do  by  a  different  administration. 

If  you  say  any  tiling,  you  say  this ;  but,  I 
assure  you,  you  cannot  sustain  it  by  an  ap- 
peal to  evidence.  1st.  The  hospital  is  a 
clean,  well -ventilated  building,  Witt";  wider 
wards  than  any  other  hospital  in  Loudon ;  it 
is  furnished  with  excellent  beds  and  bed- 
ding, and  the  diet  is  unexceptionable. 
That  alone  is  enough  to  ensure  much  mate- 
rial relief,  but  the  efficacy  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  Ireutotciil  is  secured  by  lite 
nurses  being  carefully  selected  aud  con- 
stantly subjected  to  the  visits,  night  and 
day,  of  the  director;  and  (previous  to  the 
recent  quarrels)  by  a  full  record  being  kept 
of  all  the  cases,  their  treatment  and  termina- 
tion—which (took  in  o|m*ii  to  the  iiisjMH  lion 
of  auy  one — the  attendance  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  has  been  frequent, 
regular,  and  punctual.  Now,  throw  away 
your  suspicions  as  to  the  motives  that 
actuated  the  formation  and  continuance  of 
the  hospital,  and  your  opinions  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  medical  men. 
Can  you  deny  thnt  good  diet,  lodging,  aud 
regular  attendance,  arc  not  boons  to  the  dis- 
eased? 

Let  us  next  enquire  whether  more  good 
might  be  effected  by  a  diflVrcut  ud  minis- 
tration.  I  will  not  say  that  a  belter  medical 
appointment  might  not  have  been  made, 
because,  of  course,  the  eoneours  would  have 
ensured  the  services  of  more  brilliant 
talents,  but,  taking  matters  as  they  are,  I 
believe  I  may  refer  you  to  the  book  just 
mentioned,  to  shew  that  the  Charing-Crou 
Hospital  practice  has  not  been  inferior  in 
sanative  effects  to  that  of  contemporary  es- 
tablishments ;  and  the  arrangements  of  its 
pecuniary  affairs  has  been  the  astonishment 
of  every  one  who  has  glanced  at  them. 
Without  entering  into  minor  details,  reckon 
the  money  collected,  deduct  the  current  ex- 
ponces  of  even  the  smallest  dispensary  in 
Irf>udon»  and  look  ut  the  building.  Tin;  hos- 
pital had  numerous  enemies,  but  I  uever 
heard  any  one  deny  that  the  most  judicious 
economy  had  been  used  throughout,  and  that 
this  had  been  introduced  in  consequence  of 
the  Governors  adopting  very  generally  the 
plans  and  suggestions  of  Dr.  Guiding. 

A  different  inference  might  be  formed 
from  the  statements  of  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Prttigrew ;  but,  without  controverting 
his  assertions,  I  think  it  will  be  easy  to 
them  that  he  has  very  trivial  grounds  for  his 
very  serious  attack.  The  force  of  his 
affirmations  U  blunted  to  impotence  by  the 
circumstance  that,  allowing  all  he  says  to  be 
unexaggerated,  every  assertion  tells,  with 
equal  force,  to  criminate  himself,  to  injure 
that  character  which  he  prizes  dearer  than 
life.  For  allowing  Dr.  Golding  to  be 
"  cruel,"  "  tyrannous,"  and  "  revolting  in 
his  manners  "--allowing  him  and  Dr.  Shear- 


man to  be  men  of  "  convenient  memories**— 
giving  all  credit  to  the  sensitive  Moffat  and 
to  Swemmer — granting  that  the  want  of 
bandages  (flannel,  18-tailed  and  compli- 
cated), of  an  operating  table,  a  pulley,  and 
a  bolt,  are  serious  grievances,  how  came 
Mr.  Pcltigrcw  to  associate  with  surh  base 
colleagues  for  M  years,  and  how  rauic  he  to 
submit  to  the  want  of  what  he  thinks  neces- 
sary to  his  patient*  ?  Should  he  not  have 
exposed  the  inhumanity  of  the  Director  be- 
fore ;  should  ho  not  instantly  have  applied 
for  what  was  right  for  his  patients,  and,  in 
case  of  a  refusal,  resigned  indignantly,  nor 
waited  until  he  was  turned  out  before  he 
made  public  disclosures  f  The  hospital  may 
be  nn  infamous  Job,  "lint  the  Job  lun  cut 
Mr.  Pcltigrew,  not  he  the  Job."  He  clung 
to  it  with  long  mid  anient  iiltnehiiienl. 

'Ilit!  force  of  this  recoil  of  Mr.  IVttigrcwVi 
accusations  on  himself  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  merely  tolerate  his  col- 
leagues.   Me  lauded  the  man  of  revolting 
manners  to  the  skies  in  the  dedication  to  a 
pamphlet  on  Hydrophobia.   Mr.  P.  "eagerly 
embrace*  "  the  opportunity  afforded  by  that 
publication,   "  to  record    the  regard    and 
esteem  he  eutcrtaius  for  Dr.  Golding  person- 
ally, and  his  admiration  of  his  principles 
and  xcal,"  and  talks  of  "  his  unwearied  ex- 
ertion* "    and     "  philanthropic     labours." 
Further,  Mr.  Pcltigrcw  was  one  who  sub- 
scribed, last  autumn,  to  have  a  bust  of  the 
doctor  placed  in  the  hospital,  which  was 
erected  with  the  usual  eulogia  by  all  his 
colleagues. 

But  the  vindication  of  Dr.  Golding  and 
his  hospital  would  not  be  complete  by 
merely  proving  that  his  accuser  has  toler- 
ated his  faults,  or  participated  iu  them. 
1  wish  to  show  that  he  deserves  uo  blame. 
1st.  As  to  his  measures,  so  far  from  their 
being  revolting,  I  have  always  considered 
them  remarkably  quiet  and  gentlemanly. 
He  pretends  to  no  effect,  he  certainly  affects 
no  particular  kindness  and  softness  to  pa- 
tients, nor  makes  any  meretricious  attempts 
to  appear  profound.  Hut  he  has  a  manly, 
direct,  easy  method  of  conversation,  not  un- 
seasoned with  humour,  and  not  the  less 
ngrccnhlc,  because  he  displays  no  inclina- 
tion to  shine.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  matter  of 
taste ;  but  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the 
many  members  of  our  profession  who  have 
visited  the  hospital,  and  conferred  with  the 
doctor,  which  of  the  two  opinions  is  most 
correct. 

2ndly.  As  to  Dr.  Gol ding's  opposition  to 
the  union  with  King's  College,  it  may  be 
urged  that  a  signal  want  of  success  has  at- 
tended this  institution  in  comparison  with 
its  rival — that  much  public  advantage  is 
derived  from  multiplying  schools  as  far  as 
possible,  in  order  to  ensure  competition — 
that  his  attempts  to  found  an  hospital,  in 
which  the  welfare  of  the  patients  was  more 
subsidiary  to  the  instruction  of  pupiU,  must 
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have  been  frustrated  by  a  connection  where 
the  school  was  the  manifest  object;  and 
that  he  had  the  recorded  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  (given  though  before  the  golden 
vision  of  making  £500  by  the  surgical  prac- 
tice, and  saviug  the  school  from  sinking,  by 
his  anatomicnl  lectures,  was  dissolved,) 
that  such  nn  union  wits  inexpedient.  Now 
these,  were  soflicicnt  reasons  to  make  tin- 
director  decline  the  "  vast  accession  of 
strength,"  "  the  considerable  increase  of 
funds,  the  connection  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability, and  the  deserved  professional  emo- 
lument/' which  Mr.  Pettigrew,  after  failing 
himself  to  form  a  school,  so  confidently 
anticipates. 

3rdly.  Any  one  who  knows  any  thing 
about  an  hospital,  knows  that  you  can 
always  find  a  few  dissatisfied  patients,  some 
pupils  who  love  (as  is  natural  lo  youth)  an 
opportunity  of  finding  fault  with  their  su- 
periors, and  making  a  party,  and  nurses 
who  arc  delighted  with  abusing  those  who 
keep  them  in  order.  Hut  Mr.  Petligrew's 
cases  arc  strangely  selected.  Moffat  is  a 
curious  exception  lo  human  nature,  if, 
merely  hcrnuse  ho  had  received  a  hint  to 
go  out,  and  flint  nfter  Mr.  I',  had  (old  him 
not  lo  mind  such  hints,  he  rushed  forth  from 
a  comfortable  bed  to  wnuder  in  the  streets 
till  three  in  the  morning,  without  a  sixpence; 
and  the  circumstance,  that  the  German  who 
writes  such  good  English  forgets  l\is  own 
name  (for  this  isSchwemmer,  nolSwemmcr), 
might  have  excited  a  suspicion  in  Mr.  P.  s 
mind  that  some  ciirtii)  to  the  director  had 
dicliited  the  letter. 

•Ithly.  The  details  of  economy  always 
appear  petty  and  menu ;  yet  every  man  is 
aware  that  great  aceuinii In tions  ant  made 
by  minor  savings.  The  shilling  deposit  on 
the  crutch  will  seem  to  the  public  foolish 
parsimony ;  but  those  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  poor,  are  aware  how  often 
crutches,  splints,  etc.,  being  taken  away  are 
not  returned,  and  that  they  amount  in  the 
end  to  something  considerable ;  nor  can  the 
instance  of  individual  hardship  affect  the 
general  expediency  of  Hie  role.  In  oilier 
things  of  the  same  nature  I  think  that  all 
the  medical  profession,  to  which  Mr.  Petti- 
grow  appeals,  will  confirm  the  decision  of 
the  committee  that  his  charges  are  frivolous. 
Operations  arc  not  so  numerous  as  to  pre* 
elude  the  surgeon  from  using  his  own  in- 
struments (which,  in  fact,  is  the  rule  of  the 
hospital),  nn  operating  tabic  cannot  be  very 
essential,  since  private  operations  are  per- 
formed on  any  table;  ami,  in  fact, the  thing 
ta  a  form.  The  occasional  want  of  a  bandage 
also  may  have  occurred,  but  such  complaints 
are  trivial  if  made  of  themselves.  If  they 
are  brought  forward  as  extreme  cases, 
showing  general  deficiency  in  the  material 
of  the  hospital,  they  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Hut  while  the  general  appearance  of  the 
hospital  patients,  and  their  attendants,  is 


such  as  I  have  seen,  and  such  as  any  one 
may  see  who  chooses  to  go  there,  (and,  let 
it  be  remembered,  tho  wards  have  always 
been  open  to  inspection,)  the  appointment 
of  a  cook  who  has  attempted  suicide,  or  of 
a  nurse  who  has  had  a  fit,  can  never  be 
thought  grounds  of  serious  censure  against 
the  director. 

Tho  word  u director"  brings  me  to  tho 
conclusion  of  my  observations.  It  may  in 
your  ears  have  a  bad  sound.  But  he  is 
only  a  director  to  do  temporarily  what  is 
afterwards  to  be  continued  or  altered  by 
the  governors,  who  have  sufficiently  fre- 
quent meetings, and  he  is  strictly  responsible. 
Now,  those  who  know  how  slowly  and 
feebly  committees  act,  how  much  of  in* 
justice  they  perpetrate  collectively,  which 
they  would  not  do  individually,  and  how 
certainly  one  persevering  man  (a  treasurer 
or  a  secretar})  can  manage  tho  rest,  will 
agree  with  me  that  one  indi vidua',  on  whom 
rests  an  entire  responsibility,  and  on  whose 
actions  all  eyes  rest,  is  a  most  useful  officer, 
aad  one  from  whom  less  jobbing  is  to  be 
expected  than  from  any  clique.  The  success 
of  the  V.hnriujr-Cro*»  llaspitnl  is  a  proof  of 
this  opinion. 

One  word  more.  The  committee,  it  is 
said,  arc  personal  friends  of  Dr.  (folding. 
Ho  it  so.  Men  engaged  in  any  work  of 
charity  arc  liable  to  become  friends,  but  of 
this  committee  some  must  also  be  friends  of 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  since  at  their  hands  he 
received  his  appointment. 

I  hn\e  thought  proper  In  parry  an  attack 
made  against  a  man  I  esteem,  and  an  insti- 
tution 1  approve,  but  I  have  no  wish  to 
thrust  again.  The  industry  of  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
and  his  anxiety  for  distinction,  I  shall 
alwa)s  admire.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Gbeville  Jones. 

Bolt-court,  Sept  5, 1S30. 


con  aturr ion  op 
ERRORS    IN    STATISTICS 

AT  THE 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


To  ike  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir  :— At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Brititk 
AitocifttioH,  there  were  made  some  remarks 
on  the  Statistics  of  Mortality  in  Britain, 
wh'rli  are  not  supported  by  the  facts  ad- 
duce* I.  You  have  at  different  times  done 
me  the  favour  to  insert  in  The  Lancet,  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  from  the 
same  facts;  mid  I  trust  that  you  will  now 
allow  me  the  opportunity  of  defending  my 
conclusions,  by  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
errors  contained  in  the  opposing  statements. 


STATISTICS  OV  MORTALITY.— MEDICAL  (ORONKRN. 


Then  are  two  subject*  on  which  I  have  to 
offer  my  remarks ;  first,  on  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Cleland,  respecting  the  mortality  at 
Glasgow ;  secondly,  on  the  revisal  of  state- 
ments respecting  the  mortality  in  all  Eng- 
land, formerly  made,  but  now  abandoned, 
by  Mr.  It  Irk  man. 

In  tlio  |>a|M»r  of  Dr.  Cleland  it  is  stated, 
that  the  mortality  of  the  total  CHasgow  popu- 
lation amounted  to  one  in  39.4  in  1821,  and 
to  oue  in  30.8  in  IBM.  It  is  tho  manifest 
Intention  of  Dr.  Cleland  that  his  readers 
should  hence  infer,  that  the  average  annual 
mortality  during  the  10  years  was  constant, 
and  a  little  greater  than  one  in  40.  He  has 
withheld  the  facts  stated  in  the  remaining 
eight  annual  bills,  in  which  the  mortality 
averaged  about  one  in  96.  This  new  method 
of  deducing  the  average  annual  mortality  is 
accompanied  by  a  new  method  of  deducing 
the  mortality  for  single  years.  Dr.  Cleland 
includes  the  u  still-born  "  among  the  deaths, 
and  thus  exaggerates  the  mortality  about 
eight  per  cent.  He  states  the  total  deaths 
for  the  year  1830  to  be  6,186,  and  I  find  on 
referring  to  his  bill  for  1830,  that  this  num- 
ber is  made  up  of  4,714  deaths  from  the 
living,  mid  of  471  still-born.  He  bus  de- 
duced the  mortality  of  tlio  year  1830,  by 
comparing  the  population  thru  existing  with 
6,1 85,  instead  of  tlio  tmo  number  4,714 
deaths.  Tlio  nietisiiru  of  tlio  mortality  of  miy 
population  consists  in  the  proportion  of 
dying  out  of  a  given  number  living.  As  the 
still-born  have  never  lived  or  respired,  it  is 
manifestly  improper  to  include  them  among 
the  deaths.  Any  person  who  is  determined 
to  include  the  "  still-born  "  among  the  deaths, 
must,  to  preserve  any  consistency  of  princi- 
ple, include  in  his  number  of  tlio  liviug,  all 
the  unborn  children  between  the  itixtli  mid 
ninth  month  from  conception.  Such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  when 
we  have  so  well  marked  a  line  as  the  act  of 
reMpiration.  In  Tuk  Lancet  of  June  lltli,  I 
stated  the  proportion  of  still-born  in  (Glas- 
gow to  be  unusually  high  (1  to  10  births). 
I  have  since  met  with  an  observation  at 
Hamburgh,  for  eight  years  ending  1828,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  still-born  is  of 
equal  iimount. 

At  the;  siiuic  meeting  of  the  Association  it 
was  slated  that  the  annual  mortality  in  Lou- 
don was  1  in  40,  and  in  all  England  1  in 
60.  The  authority  on  which  these  state- 
ments rest  was  not  mentioned  ;  indeed  there 
exists  no  such  authority.  The  "official" 
documents  appealed  to,  are  undoubtedly  of 
great  vnluc,  but  it  ih  by  no  means  to  Im:  in- 
ferred that  the  ojicial  rrsulln  are  of  w|iinl 
value.  I  have  stalod  the  mortality  in  Lon- 
don to  be  1  in  35,  and  in  all  England  to  be  1 
in  47.3,  on  an  average  of  tlio  18  yours 
1813-30.  There  is  now  no  supposed  au- 
thority adverse  to  my  statement.  Mr. 
Rickman  has  published  his  recantation,  and 
the  results  given  by  him  in  the  Medical 


C.uzettet  Dec.  10th,  1835,  do  not  diner  more 
than  one  percent,  from  the  results  previously 

{published  by  me  for  each  of  30  counties  of 
in  gland.  For  the  whole  of  England,  Mr. 
Hickman's  results  differ  five  per  cent,  from 
my  results ;  but  three-fourths  of  this  incon- 
siderable difference  is  attributablo  lo  tho 
ineousitfteiicy  of  Mr.  Itickuiau.  He  hits  ad- 
mitted that  the  registration  of  death*  is 
much  more  defective  iu  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Monmouth,  than  in  the  other  30  coun- 
ties, and  yet  he  assumes,  as  a  correction  of 
the  u  official  documents,"  an  increase  of  one- 
tenth  to  the  registered  deaths  iu  all  cases. 
The  correction  which  I  have  adopted  in 
one-fourth  in  the  case  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Monmouth,  and  one-ninth  in  each  of  the 
remaining  30  counties.  The  mortality  in 
Eugland  was  at  a  minimum  during  the  five 
years  1810-20.  Mr.  Rick  man  has  stated  it 
to  have  been  at  that  time  1  in  62  (Lea.  Med. 
Gaz.9  Jan.  23rd).  I  have  stated  it  to  have 
been  at  the  same  period,  1  in  40.  The  mini- 
mum as  estimated  by  me,  agrees  with  the 
average  mortality  of  the  18  years  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Rickman.9  I  remain,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  It.  EniioNtw. 

40,  Regent  square,  London, 
Sep.  5th,  1830, 


Memcal  Coroners.— (From  m  Corresptm- 
dent.) — There  are  three  medical  coroners  in 
Montgomeryshire,  Dr.  Johnes  of  GarUimyl, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  surgeon,  of  Machynleth,  for 
the  county,  and  Mr.  Itolierts,  surgeon,  fur 
the  borough,  of  Lhmfy  llin.  The  first  of  these 
geiillemeii  has  filled  (he  oflico  during  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  mid  the  second  nearly 
as  long.  Mr.  Roberts,  we  understand,  is 
elected  annually.  Several  times,  during  the 
last  year,  the  coronor  was  only  able  to  ob- 
taiu  medical  evidence  in  cases  of  manslaugh- 
ter, and  even  of  murder,  through  the  libera- 
lity of  individuals  who  made  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  a  surgeon  for  his  time  and 
trouble  in  ntteiidaiico,  though,  in  justice  to 
the  medicul  men  of  the  county,  it  should  In* 
added,  that  they  have  never  been  backward 
in  rendering  their  services  upou  public  oc- 
casions. Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Bill,  Mr.  H.  Jones,  surgeon, 
of  Pool,  was  coroner  for  that  borough  ;  but 
now  the  office  is  merged  in  the  county  coro- 
nership.  This  gentleman  was  called  in  some 
time  ago,  by  two  of  the  great  "  unpaid,"  lo 
ox  amine  a  woman  who  brought  forward  a 
charge  of  rape,  and  for  his  trouble  was  li- 
berally offered  fire  shillingi! 


•  In  Oio  last  Lamckt  a  mbprint  occun  In  my 
tablo  at  tho  foot  of  page  781,  middle  ootumn.  In- 
stead of  SI. I  read  afi.1. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  MEDICAL  WITNESSES. 


THE  LANCET. 


London,  Saturday,  September  10, 1830. 

Few  persons  arc  capable  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion  relative  to  the  disgraceful 
treatment  to  which  medical  practitioners 
have  been  subjected,  from  time  immemorial, 
in  the  Coroners'  Courts  of  this  country.  The 
public,  generally,  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  matter.  Jurymen,  certainly,  have  occn_ 
sionnlly  assisted  in  nggruvatiiig  the  insults 
which  have  liecu  oflcrcd  to  medical  wit- 
nesses, because  it  unfortunately  happens 
Hint  the  mode  of  summoning  Coroners' 
Juries,  is,  in  itself,  subversive  of  the  ends  of 
justice,  by  making  those  persons  the  instru- 
ments or  the  tools  of  the  coroner,  or  the 
summoning  constable.  This  system  requires 
to  be  radically  changed.  Hut  to  efl'ect  an 
alteration  in  it  constituted  no  jmrt  of  the 
object  of  the  promoter  of  the  llill  which 
has  recently  been  enacted  into  a  law  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Medical  Witnesses  Act" 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  constable,  or 
the  hospital  beadle,  i*  left  to  Hiliuiiioil  «K 
jurymen,  lit  his  own  discretion,  whomsoever 
he  iiiuy  think  proper  to  select.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  great  hospitals,  we 
know  well  enough  the  description  of  persons 
who  are  chosen;  ami  in  distant  country 
places,  considering  the  dependant  character 
of  the  summoning  officer,  jurymen  who  are 
not  a  whit  less  object  humble  thiiii  the  men 
who  net  ns  jurymen  in  the  imj  nisi  (ion-rooms 
of  the  Loudou  Hospitals,  are  generally,  if 
not  always,  called  upon  to  act  as  the  ad- 
ministrators of  justice  in  the  Coroner's  Court. 
In  cases  of  death,  for  instance,  which  are 
alleged  to  have  occurred  from  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment ,~- such  ns  resulted 
at  Woolwich  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year — it  is  of  the  utmost  iiit|>ortnitcc  to  the  im- 
partial and  holiest  administration  of  the  law, 
that  men  of  sagacity  and  independence  of 
spirit  should  be  selected  ns  jurymen.  Yet 
the  selection  of  those  functionaries  is  com. 
milted  entirely    to   the   discretion  of  the 


parish  constable  or  beadle,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  primary  or  initiative  proceeding 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  Coroner's 
Court  is  so  thoroughly  defective,  that  every 
secoudary  or  final  measure  arising  out  of  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

The  great  corrective,  however,  in  the 
Coroner's  Court,  relative  to  every  investi- 
gation in  which  there  is  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  cause  of  death,  is  always  to  be  found  in 
tho  evidence  of  competent  medical  pructi* 
tioners.  Coroners  and  jurymen  have  ap- 
peared almost  invariably  to  feel  that,  in 
the  absence  of  medical  evidence  in  what 
have  been  denominated  "  doubtful "  or 
"  mysterious  "  cases,  no  verdict  which  could 
be  satisfactory  to  the  feelings,  cither  of  them- 
selves or  the  public,  could  be  returned. 
Accordingly,  the  constable,  acting  under  the 
dictation  of  the  coroner,  has  well  plied 
English  medical  practitioners  with  sum- 
monses to  attend  inquests.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  death,  whether  that 
cause  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  darkness 
or  open  to  the  comprehension  of  any  ordi- 
nary observer,  it  mattered  not ; — a  medical 
practitioner  was  suuiiihmihI  before  tho  corn 
ncr  and  jury.  Thus,  surgeons  in  general 
practice  were  required  on  such  occasions 
to  make  long  journies,  to  neglect  their  pa- 
tients, and  to  waste  their  hours  in  public- 
houses,  waiting  tho  pleasure,  the  conve- 
nience, or  the  whim,  of  Mr.  Coao«r.a. 

And  all  for  what?  Often  merely  to  be 
laughed  at,  or  treated  with  contempt  or 
insult,  for  their  pains.  Jti  not  one  case  out 
of  fifty  would  the  parochial,  or  any  other 
authority,  compensate  the  medical  practi- 
tioner for  his  labour  or  his  low  of  time.  As 
for  the  Coroner,  he  shielded  himself  under 
the  anomalous  condition  of  the  law,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  proceedings,  grinned  an 
ass uranee  io  the  medical  witness  Hint  he 
had  no  power  to  award  to  him  a  fee,  either 
for  his  attendance,  or  for  the  performance  of 
any  post-mortem  examination  which  might 
have  been  made!  The  mode  of  utterance 
was  often  exactly  indicative  of  the  feelings 
of  the  respondent,  by  whom,  however,  no 
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EXPLANATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  ATTENDANCE 

to  the   characters   of  those 


annoyance  was  felt,  because  the  law  did  not 
allow  justice  to  be  done,  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  administering  of  a"  bitter  draught" 
to  the  "  doctor,"  sometimes  appeared  to  be 
a  source  of  joy,  not  only  to  the  coroner,  but 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  sonic  of  the 
illiterate  S|>cctator*. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  Court,  however, 
often  protested  "  that  the  stale  of  the  law 
"gave  him  pain,  and  that  he  was  exces- 
"  shrely  sorry  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
M  afford  a  medical  witness  redress  or  satisfac- 
a  tion  by  awarding  to  him  a  remunerating 
"fee."  Some  of  those  functionaries  we 
really  believe  were  sincere  in  the  expression 
of  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  state  of  the  law, 
but  there  have  been  others  who  onblushiagly 
insisted  that  the  claims  of  medical  witnesses 
to  fees  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than 
those  of  any  other  persons.  In  the  main- 
tenance of  this  extreme  doctrine,  only  a  few 
persons  will  be  bold  enough  to  stand  for- 
ward. In  holding  a  coiil  rary  doctrine  we 
trust  that  a  numerous  phalanx  of  coroners 
will  be  found,  and  amongst  them  we  feel 
pleasure  in  naming  Mr.  Baker,  one  of 
the  coroners  for  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
and  Mr.  Carttar,  one  of  the  coroners  for  the 
County  of  Kent,  from  whom,  to  their  honour 
and  credit  bo  it  snid,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of 
the"MedicalWitnessesBill."  The  example, 
however,  met  with  no  followers  from  their 
brother  functionaries  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  non-medical 
coroners  were  concerned. 

Often  has  it  been  stated  in  the  pages  of 
this  journal,  that  coroner*  hud  no  power  to 
award  fees  to  medicul  witnesses,  and  often 
on  that  account,  have  wo  insisted  on  the 
necessity  for  making  some  alteration  in  the 
law.    The  demand  has  been  successful. 

Well,  a  change  has  lately  been  effected, 
'  and  a  statute  in  favour  of  medicul  witnesses 
is  now  in  force. 

And  what,  under  the  new  law,  is  the 
conduct  of  the  coroners?  Many  medical 
witnesses  are  already  in  a  condition  to  give 
an  answer  which  is  highly  discreditable 


We  shall  not  in  this  article  mention  by  name 
any  individuals  whose  conduct  might,  on 
this  occasion,  be  referred  to  in  terms  of  re- 
proach. Our  object  is  rather  to  write  in  a 
npirit  of  admonition  as  well  to  coroners  a*  to 
our  medical  brethren.  From  the  contents 
of  several  letters  with  which  we  have  beeu 
favoured,  and  from  reports  which  Ua\c  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  two  things  have 
become  apparent.  The  first  is,  that  coroner: 
profess  not  exactly  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  new  law ;  and,  secondly,  that 
some  medical  witnesses  have  claimed  the 
fees  belonging  to  them,  under  the  uew  Act, 
without  success. 

That  a  set  of  bother-brained  mttornies 
should  feel  some  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  terms  of  a  statute  which  is  framed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  and  in  language  which  is 
freed,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  from 
the  usual  verhositieHof  (eelmieal  expression, 
is  natural — is,  in  fact,  just  what  might  ha\e 
been  expected;  but,  certainly,  we  did  not 
anticipate  that  medical  prcicf  tfienert  who  had 
volunteered  to  appear  as  witnesses  at  Core, 
iters'  Inquests,  should  first  demand  a  fee, 
and  then  express  disapprobation  nt  not  re- 
ceiving one  for  their  attendance,  their  rWurn 
leer  attendance,  on  those  occasions.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  clear  and  explicit, 
and  nothing  less  than  a  desire  to  defeat  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  or  withhold 
from  practitioners  the  fees  which  it  awards, 
can  induce  tiny  coroner,  whatever  may  be 
(he  extent  of  his  stupidity,  to  contravene 
the  statute. 

In  dwelling  on  this  subject,  we  purposely 
abstain,  as  already  stated,  from  alluding  to 
any  individuals  by  name.  We  would  rather 
infer  that  difficulties  have  arisen  from  igno- 
rance, than  from  a  love  of  injustice.  Con 
corning  the  duties  mtd  rights  of  uicdicnl 
practitioners,  we  must  tell  them,  that  if  they 
attend  inquests  without  being  regularly  sum- 
moned, they  will  not  be  outitled  to  any  fee- 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  If, 
I  also,  they  perform  post-mortem  cxamioa* 
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tions,  without  the  express  order  of  the  coroner 
to  that  effect,  the  additional  fee  for  that 
labour  cannot  be  legally  awarded,  or  legally 
claimed ;  but  in  one  case  which  has  conic 
to  our  knowledge,  the  payment  of  the  fee 
for  attendance  was  disputed,  when  the  me- 
dical officer  had  been    summoned   by  the 
constable  in  the  usual  manner ;  that  is,  when 
that  parochial  functionary  had  filled  up  a 
warrant  which  had  been  printed  for  his  own 
convenience,  but  which,  in  this  instance, 
had  certainly  been  served  upon  the  witness 
with  the  sanction  of  the  coroner.    The  ob- 
jection, therefore,  to  the  grant  of  an  "order," 
directed  to  the  overseers,  for  the  payment 
of  the  witness,  was  founded  on  a  disgraceful 
quibble.    The  witness  was  clearly  entitled 
to  his  fee,  both  morally  and  legally,  but, 
unfortunately,  owing  to  the  technical  form 
of  the  "  warrant,"  the  claim  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  a  court  of  law  ;  nor  can  the  coro- 
ner be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  refusal  to  make  out  the 
"  order"  for  payment.    The  Act  itself  was 
published  verbal  in  in  Tut:  Lancet  of  the 
20th  of  August  last,  and  a  reference  to  that 
document  will  show  that  the  medical  wit- 
ness is  uot  entitled  to  his  fee,  that  is  to  say, 
is  not  placed  iu  a  condition  to  compel  the 
coroner  to  make  out  an  "order"  for  the 
payment  of  the  fee,  unless  the  witness  hare 
attended  the  inquest  in  conformity  with  a 
summons  signed  fry  the  coroner  himself.    In 
schedule  A  of  the  Act  the  form  of  the  order 
is  set  forth ;  hill  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
word*  therein  employed  should  he  used  in 
every  or  in  any  case.    It  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  witness  to  receive  an  u  order  "for 
his  attendance  at  an  inquest,  signed  by  the 
coroner  vho  is  to  preside  over  and  conduct  the 
investigation.  A  special  summons,  therefore, 
should  In*  delivered  to  (he  medical  witness, 
higued  by  the  coroner  himself ;  and  an  at- 
tendance at  an  inquest  in  obedience  with 
the  directions  of  such  a  mandate,  would 
entitle  the  witness  to  a  fee  of  one  guinea, 
that  i*,/or  the  attendance  merely.  If  he  were 
not  examined  at  ally  the  medical  witness  could 
enforce  his  claim  for  that  amount  of  remune- 


ration. If  the  summons  contained,  in  addi- 
tion, an  order  that  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion should  be  instituted,  then  a  compliance 
with  that  direction,  coupled  with  Uio  attend- 
ance at  the  inquest,  would  entitle  the  witness 
to  a  fee  of  two  guineas.  On  this  question 
no  doubt  can  arise.  The  words  of  the  Act 
cannot  be  more  distinct  or  more  forcible. 
Let  us  quote  them : — "The  coroner  is  here- 
"  by  required  and  commanded  to  make,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  marked  C  in  the  Sche- 
"  dule  hereunto  annexed,  his  order  for  the 
"  payment  of  such  remuneration  or  fee."  If, 
therefore,  that  officer,  after  havingsummoned 
a  medical  witness  to  attend  at  an  inquest,— 
the  witness  having  obeyed  the  summons,— 
should  decline  to  address  an "  order"  to  the 
overseers  for  the  payment  of  the  fee,  or  fees, 
as  they  are  specified  in  the  Act,  he  would 
clearly  and  undoubtedly  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour at  common  law,  and  would  be 
liable  to  be  iudicted,  fined,  and  imprisoned. 

On  observing,  then,  carefully,  the  duties 
and  responsibility  of  the  coroner,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  medical  practitioners  should  un- 
derstand, with  precision  and  certainty,  their 
own  position  with  reference  to  the  new  law* 

First,  It  is  evident  that  volunteer  medical 
witnesses  are  not  entitled  to  remuneration. 

Secondly,  If  a  post-mortem  examination 
be  made  in  the  absence  of  an  "  order"  from 
the  coroner,  the  additional  fee  cannot  be  de- 
manded ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  when- 
ever a  medical  practitioner  attends  an  in- 
quest on  mi  "  order"  signed  by  the  coroner 
himself,  and  that  whenever  he  also  perforin* 
a  post-mortem  examination,  by  virtue  of  an 
"  order"  also  signed  by  the  coroner  himself, 
a  fee  of  two  guineas  can  be  legally  demand* 
cd,  and  the  payment  of  that  sum  enforced 
under  the  new  statute,  the  fee  of  m  guineu 
being  a  remuneration  for  nttendnnce  to  girt 
erideuee  at  the  inquest,  and  the  additional  fee 
being  a  remuneration  for  performing,  or  assist- 
ing iu  the  performance,  of  a  post-mortem  exa- 
mination. 

After  this  explanation,  if  our  medical  bre- 
thren deem  it  prudent  to  attend  an  inquest 
upon  summonses  which  merely  bear  the  sig- 
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nature  of  the  parish  constable  or  the  beadle, 
they  must  not  complain  if  they  go  unre- 
warded for  their  labour.  The  Act  iteelf  re- 
quire! that  the  "  order"  for  attendance  should 
be  issued  by  the  coroner ;  and  it  will,  we 
presume,  be  readily  admitted  that  ueithcr 
the  cmHMlmbtt  ni  r  the  brmdle  can  execute  the 
duties  which  legally  and  peremptorily  fall 
upon  that  officer.  For  tho  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  view  tf  the  case  perfectly  and  in- 
disputably obvious,  we  quote  the  first  part 
of  "Clause  III." 

M  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when 
any  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner 
has  attended  ii|mm  any  coroner  s  inquest,  in 
obedience  to  nay  sac*  outer y  as  aforesaid,  »f 
tkt  c+T9*ert  the  said  practitioner  shall,  for 
such  attendance  at  any  inquest  in  Great 
Britain,  be  entitled  to  receive  such  remu- 
neration or  fee  as  is  mentioned  in  the  table 
marked  B,  in  the  schedule  hereunto  an- 
nexed." 

When,  therefore,  we  once  more  repeat,  the 
summons  is  signed  by  the  coroner,  the  medi- 
cal witness  will  be  safe  in  giving  his  atten- 
dance. In  Ike  nhscnci)  of  uuy  summon*  so 
signed,  he  most  withhold  his  attendance,  or 
offer  no  objection  to  the  loss  of  his  fee  or 
fees,  he  having  attended  as  a  re/an/trr  wit- 
ness. 

We  should  deeply  regret  if  the  new  Act 
were  to  be  mailo  the  source  of  liliguliou  be- 
tween medical  witnesses  and  coroners,  or 
any  other  parties.  We  therefore  earnestly 
entreat  our  medical  brethren  to  shape  their 
conduct  in  studious  conformation  with  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  beiug 
wholly  right  themselves,  they  mny  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  their  op- 
ponents arc  wholly  wrong.  Experience 
has  |ong  proved  to  them  that  the  Coroner's 
Court  is  one  of  the  instruments  of  their  an- 
noyance and  persecution.  It  has  long  been 
evident  to  them  that  non-medical  coroners, 
although  always  anxious  to  profit  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  scientific  brethren,  art: 
jealous  of  the  c fleet  which  their  testimony 
is  capable  of  producing  ou  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  and  are,  consequently,  desirous  of 
proving  it,  by  the  exercise  of  a  tyrannical 
authority.    It  has  long  been  plain  to  them 
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that  the  petty  agents  of  the  law  can  subver, 
the  objects  both  of  reason  and  justice ;  and 
considerations  of  a  nature  like  these  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  conviction  that  those  medi- 
cal practitioners  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
attend  as  medical  witnesses  iu  the  Court  of 
the  Coroner,  bate  no  right  to  cipccl  UmI 
any  forced  construction  of  tho  new  statute 
will  be  made  in  their  favour,  but  that,  when- 
ever opportunity  suits,  barriers  of  a  techni- 
cal nature  will  be  raised  against  the  just 
claims  of  the  witnesses.  An  adherence, 
therefore,  a  strict  aud  binding  adherence,  to 
the  conditions  of  the  law,  is  enjoined  on  the 
nttcntiou  of  every  medical  witness,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  enforcement  of  a  le- 
gal claim  for  the  fees ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  that  the 
medical  witness  has  no  claim  to  remunera- 
tion if  he  be  present  at  the  inquest  as  a  vo- 
lunteer, and  without  tho  sanction  of  an  ex- 
press "  order"  from  tho  coroner. 

Tho  following  paragraph,  originally  print- 
ed in  the  Essex  Herald,  has  this  week  been 
copied  into  the  various  Loudon  newspapers : 

"  Medical  Club.— The  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  Halstcd  Union  have  come  to  a 
resolution  to  ndopt  the  system  of  medieal 
clubs.  It  is  tu  take  effort  nfter  Michiteliuiis 
next,  and  is  to  comprehend  two  classes;  the 
first  is  to  iuclude  all  those  individuals  re- 
siding in  the  district,  on  uhosu  behalf  the 
guardians  think  proper  to  subscribe  from 
the  parochial  funds.  The  second  class  is  to 
include  all  persons  of  the  labouring  order 
who  shall  desire  to  become  free  subscriliers 
to  the  suid  medical  clubs,  'lite  terms  of 
subscription  to  both  ciussc*  to  be  the  same. 
The  medical  geutlemen  who  reside  in  the 
Union  have  been  invited  to  send  in  proposals 
to  utteud  such  parishes  as  may  suit  their 
convenience." 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  tho  Halstead 
Union  "  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  adopt 
the  system  of  medical  clubs  I"  "  Haviug 
first  caught  your  hare,"  says  Mrs.  Glass, 
"  prepare  it  thus."  How  arc  the  Guardians 
to  form  a  medical  club,  unless  there  be 
found  some  mean-spirited  blockheads  of  me- 
dical men,  who  are  ready  aud  willing  to  be- 
come their  tools  and  dupes.  The  mode  of 
expression  adopted  in  this  paragraph,  Jndi- 
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elites  but  two  plainly  the  slavish  state  to 
-which  the  medical  practitioners  are  being 
reduced  by  the  proceedings  of  tho  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  and  their  agents. 


The  British  Association  hail,  amongst  its 
(►titer  scientific  sections  at  the  late  meet- 
ing at  Bristol,  one  entitled  "  Anatomy  and 
Medicine."  The  Directors  of  the  Provincial 
Association  clnss  precisely  the  same  subjects 
under  the  head  of  u  Medicine  and  Surgery." 
These  titles  arc  constructed  by  the  very 
individuals  whose  profession  should  espe- 
cially fit  them  to  adopt  a  discriminate  gene- 
ric term  for  the  science  of  healing.  Yet 
"  Anatomy "  is  only  the  basis,  and  "  Sur- 
gery "  is  hut  one  of  the  branches,  of  Medi- 
ci nk.  Such  medley  names  arc  not,  however, 
so  much  the  result  of  ignorance  as  of  run- 
ning, which  thus  tries  to  preserve  by  words 
a  division  in  the  medical  profession  which 
is  fast  disappearing  in  the  reality.  The 
*<  division  is  ts,"  however,  arc  bunglers  at 
their  trade  ;  for,  to  follow  out  their  own 
prim  iple,  it  is  quite  plain  thai  "  Anatomy," 
»4  Medicine,"  '*  Surgery,"  and  "  Pharmacy," 
nre  essential  to  form  a  perfect  name  for  an 
association  of  medical  men,  and  it  inny  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  whether,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  "  Anatomy "  should 
not  itself  be  divided  in  the  title  into  "  de- 
monstrative "  and  "  physiological,"  or  "  ge- 
neral "  and  "  minute." 

With  regard  to  the  effect*  produced  by 
the  meetings  of  tho  Association,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  if  we  arc  to  judge  of  the  results 
ii)miii  science  generally,  by  those  advantages 
which  medicine  has  hitherto  derived  from 
them,  they  must  be  pronounced  to  be  poor 
enough.  There  has  certainly  nothing  valua- 
ble yet  been  produced  iu  tho  medical  sec- 
tion, which  would  not  have  found  its  way 
before  the  profession  in  another  and  a  more 
effective  form.  The  recreation  attending 
such  assemblies  is  pleasnut  and  agreeable, 
but  so  expensive  to  tho  poor  and  indiffe- 
rently patronised  sons  of  science,  that  but 


very  few  of  them  can  partake  thereof.  The 
majority  of  those  individuals  who  have 
hitherto  attended  tho  meetings  occupy  sta- 
tions in  our  theatres  of  instruction,  which 
already  afford  them,  if  properly  used,  far 
belter  means  of  disclosing  new  facts  and 
opinions  than  arc  supplied  in  tho  remote 
quarters — far  from  the  great  centre  of  com- 
munication— which  aro  selected  for  their 
divulgence.  At  present  the  Association  is 
dependent  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  its  annual  proceedings,  on  the  brief  nad 
imperfect  notices  which  can  be  given  of 
them  in  the  Loudon  political  periodicals, 
and  the  industrious  spirit  of  some  weekly 
literary  journals,  over  which  they  have  not 
the  slightest  control,  but  to  one  of  which 
especially  (the  Athen&nm),  the  institution 
is  greatly  Indebted.  If  we  lay  aside  the 
recreative  part  of  these  "  reunions,"  the  ad- 
tnntnges  which  seem  attainable  by  them, 
and  not  by  other  means,  consist  in  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  rita-tocc  discussion, 
and  tlie  apportionment  of  funds  for  insti- 
tuting scientific  inquiries  in  private.  But 
on  the  former  the  Association  least  plumes 
itself,  aud  the  latter  amounts  to  but  2,700/., 
divided  among  fifty  different  subjects  of 
laborious  and  expensive  research.  Hie 
Association  has  not  yet  directed  any  appeal 
to  the  Government  in  favour  of  science; 
not  a  word  has  yet  come  from  it  in  favour 
of  widening  the  gates  of  entrance  to  our 
Universities;  not  an  encouraging  syllable 
has  it  breathed  in  supimrt  of  a  perfectly 
free,  well-endowed,  University  in  tho  me- 
tropolis. These  were  great  and  noble  duties 
of  scientific  men,  which  ought  not  to  liave 
been  forgotten. 


Students'  Ni'mber  of  the  Lancet.— We 
take  this  opportunity  of  announcing  to  the 
Professors,  Lecturers,  and  Directors  of  the 
various  medical  schools  in  this  metropolis, 
that  an  account  of  the  pospectuses,  terms, 
and  arrangements  of  their  several  establish* 
ments,  will  not  be  introduced  into  the  body 
of  the  "  Students'  number  of  The  Lancet,'9 
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nay  mefrWel  rrUe/  to  eft*  sidk  nosr,  er  laet  U 
eVraftec  «/Mstma**ef  U  might  to  msde  to 
d»  by  m  different  mdrntmuirmtimu 

If  you  say  anything,  yoa  My  this ;  bat,  I 
•Mure  yoa,  too  cannot  sustain  it  by  an  ap- 
peal to  evidence.  1st.  The  hospital  is  a 
clean,  well-ventilated  building,  hav  ins  wider 
wards  than  any  other  hospital  in  London ;  it 
is  furnished  with  excellent  beds  and  bed- 
ding, and  the  diet  is  unexceptionable. 
That  alone  is  enough  to  ensure  much  mate- 
rial relief,  but  the  efficacy  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  is  secured  by  the 
nurses  being  carefully  selected  and  con- 
stantly subjected  to  the  visits,  night  and 
day,  of  the  director;  and  (previous  to  the 
recent  quarrels)  by  a  full  record  being  kept 
of  all  the  cases,  their  treatment  and  termina- 
tion— which  hook  is  i»|N*n  to  the  iiiM|ieetioM 
of  any  one — the  attendance  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  has  been  frequent, 
regular,  and  punctual.  Now,  throw  away 
your  suspicions  as  to  the  motives  that 
actuated  the  formation  and  continuance  of 
the  hospital,  and  your  opinions  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  medical  men. 
Can  yon  deny  that  good  diet,  lodging,  and 
regular  attendance,  are  not  boons  to  the  dis- 
eased f 

Let  us  next  enquire  whether  more  good 
might  be  effected  by  a  different  arimiuis- 
trntion.  I  will  not  say  that  a  better  medical 
appointment  might  not  have  been  marie, 
because,  of  course,  the  conccmn  would  have 
ensured  the  services  of  more  brilliant 
talents,  but,  taking  matters  as  they  are,  I 
believe  I  may  refer  yon  to  the  book  just 
mentioned,  to  shew  that  the  Charimg-Cr+u 
HoepiUl  practice  has  not  been  inferior  in 
sanative  effects  to  that  of  contemporary  es- 
tablishments ;  and  the  arrangements  of  its 
pecuniary  affairs  lias  been  the  astonishment 
of  every  one  who  has  glanced  at  them. 
Without  entering  into  minor  details,  reckon 
the  money  collected,  deduct  the  current  ex- 
peaces  of  even  the  smallest  dispensary  in 
London,  anil  look  at  (he  buildiug.  Tho  lios- 
pital  had  numerous  enemies,  but  I  never 
beard  any  one  deny  that  the  most  judicious 
economy  had  been  used  throughout,  and  that 
this  had  been  introduced  in  consequence  of 
the  Governors  adopting  very  generally  the 
plans  and  suggestions  of  Dr.  Golding. 

A  different  inference  might  be  formed 
from  the  statements  of  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Prttigrew ;  but,  without  controverting 
his  assertions,  I  think  it  will  be  easy  to 
them  that  he  has  very  trivial  grounds  for  his 
▼cry  serious  attack.  The  force  of  his 
affirmations  is  bluuted  to  impotence  by  the 
circumstance  that,  allowing  all  he  says  to  be 
unexaggerated,  every  assertion  tells,  with 
equal  force,  to  criiuiuute  himself,  to  injure 
that  character  which  he  prizes  dearer  than 
life.  For  allowing  Dr.  Golding  to  be 
"cruel,"  " tyrannous/'  and  " revolting  iu 
his  manners"— allowing  him  and  Dr.  Shear- 


man to  be  men  of  "  convenient  i 
giving  all  credit  to  the  sensitive  Moffat  and 
to  Swemmer— granting  that  the  want  of 
bandages  (flannel,  IB-tailed  and  compli- 
cated), of  an  operating  table,  a  pulley,  and 
a  bolt,  are  serious  grievances,  bow  came 
Mr.  Pel ti grew  to  associate  with  surh  base 
colleagues  for  14  years,  and  bow  came  he  to 
submit  to  the  want  of  what  he  thinks  neces- 
sary to  his  patients?  Should  be  uot  have 
exposed  the  inhumanity  of  the  Director  be- 
fore ;  should  he  not  instantly  have  applied 
for  what  wan  right  for  his  patients,  and,  iu 
case  of  a  refusal,  resigned  indignantly,  nor 
waited  until  he  was  turned  out  before  he 
made  public  disclosures  f  The  hospital  may 
be  an  infamous  Job,  u  but  the  Job  ban  cut 
Mr.  IVttigrcw,  not  he  the  Job."  He  clung 
to  it  with  long  and  anient  attachment. 

The  force  of  this  recoil  of  air.  IVtligrriv'* 
accusations  on  himself  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  merely  Ulermte  his  col- 
leagues. Me  lauded  the  man  of  revolting 
manners  to  the  skies  in  the  dedication  to  a 
pamphlet  oo  Hydrophobia.  Mr.  P.  "eagerly 
embraces  "  the  opportunity  afforded  by  that 
publication,  "to  record  the  regard  and 
esteem  he  entertains  for  Dr.  Golding  person- 
ally, and  his  admiration  of  his  principles 
and  xral,"  and  talks  of  "bis  unwearied  ex- 
ertions "  and  "  philanthropic  lalmurH.*" 
Further,  Mr.  I'cttigrcw  was  one  who  sub- 
scribed, last  autumn,  to  have  a  bust  of  the 
doctor  placed  in  the  hospital,  which  was 
erected  with  the  usual  eulogia  by  all  his 
colleagues. 

But  the  vindication  of  Dr.  Golding  and 
his  hospital  would  not  be  complete  by 
merely  proving  that  his  accuser  has  toler- 
ated his  faults,  or  participated  iu  them. 
1  wish  to  show  that  he  deserves  no  blame. 

1st.  As  to  his  measure.*,  so  far  from  their 
being  revolting,  I  have  always  considered 
them  remarkably  quiet  and  gentlemanly. 
He  pretends  to  no  effect,  he  certainly  affects 
no  particular  kindness  and  softness  to  pa- 
tients, nor  makes  any  meretricious  it t tempts 
to  appear  profound.  Hut  he  has  a  manly, 
direct,  ensy  method  of  conversation,  not  un- 
seasoned  with  humour,  and  not  the  less 
agreeable,  bceuiiKC  he.  displays  no  inclina- 
tion to  shine.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  matter  of 
taste ;  but  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the 
many  members  of  our  profession  who  have 
visited  the  hospital,  and  conferred  with  the 
doctor,  which  of  the  two  opinions  is  most 
correct. 

Sndly.  As  to  Dr.  Golding's  opposition  to 
the  uniou  with  King's  College,  it  may  be 
urged  that  a  signal  want  of  success  has  at- 
tended this  institution  iu  comparison  with 
its  rival — that  much  public  advantage  is 
derived  from  multiplying  schools  as  far  as 
possible,  in  order  to  ensure  competition — 
that  his  attempts  to  found  an  hospital,  in 
which  the  welfare  of  the  patienU  was  more 
subsidiary  to  the  instruction  of  pupils,  must 
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haTe  been  frustrated  by  a  connection  where 
the  school  was  the  manifest  object;  and 
that  he  had  the  recorded  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pcttigrew,  (given  though  before  the  golden 
vision  of  making  £500  by  the  surgical  prac- 
tice, and  saving  the  school  from  sinking,  by 
his  anatomical  lecture*,  was  dissolved,) 
that  siieh  an  union  was  inexpedient.  Now 
these  were  sufficient  reasons  to  make  the 
director  decline  the  "  vast  accession  of 
strength/'  "  the  considerable  increase  of 
funds,  the  connection  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability, and  the  deserved  professional  emo- 
lument," which  Mr.  Pettigrew,  after  failing 
himself  to  form  a  school,  so  confidently 
anticipates. 

3rcliy.  Any  one  who  knows  nny  thing 
about  an  hospital,  knows  that  you  can 
always  find  a  few  dissatisfied  patients,  some 
pupils  who  love  (as  is  natural  to  youth)  nil 
opportunity  of  finding  fault  with  their  su- 
periors, and  making  a  party,  and  nurses 
who  are  delighted  with  abusing  those  who 
keep  them  in  order.  Hut  Mr.  Pcttigrew's 
cases  arc  strangely  selected.  Moffat  is  a 
curious  exception  to  human  nature,  if, 
merely  because  he  hud  received  a  hint  to 
go  out,  and  that  nfler  Mr.  I',  had  told  him 
not  to  mind  such  hints,  he  rushed  forth  from 
a  comfortable  l>ed  to  wander  in  the  streets 
till  three  in  the  morning,  without  a  sixpence ; 
and  the  circumstance,  thut  the  German  who 
writes  such  good  English  forgets  his  own 
name  (for  this  isSchwcminer,nntSwemmer), 
might  have  excited  a  suspicion  in  Mr.  P.  s 
Hiiud  that  some  enemy  to  the  director  hml 
diet  a  led  the  letter. 

•Ilhly.  The  details  of  economy  always 
appear  petty  and  mean ;  yet  every  man  is 
aware  that  great  nrrumulntions  an;  made 
by  minor  sa\  ings.  The  shilling  deposit  on 
the  crutch  will  seem  to  the  public  foolish 
parsimony ;  but  those  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  poor,  are  aware  how  often 
crutches,  splints,  &c,  being  taken  away  are 
not  returned,  and  that  they  amount  in  the 
end  to  something  considerable ;  nor  can  the 
inHtaiiec  of  individual  hardship  affect  the 
general  expediency  of  the  rule.  In  other 
thing*  of  the  same  nature  I  think  Hint  all 
the  medical  profession,  to  which  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  appeals,  will  confirm  the  decision  of 
the  committee  that  his  charges  arc  frivolous. 
Operations  arc  not  so  numerous  as  to  pre* 
elude  the  surgeon  from  using  his  own  in- 
struments (which,  in  fart,  is  the  rule  of  the 
hospital),  an  operating  table  cannot  he  very 
essential,  since  private  operations  an*  per- 
formed on  any  table;  ami,  in  fact, the  thing 
U  a  form.  The  occasional  want  of  a  bandage 
also  may  ha\  c  occurred,  but  such  complaints 
nre  trh  ial  if  made  of  themselves.  If  they 
are  brought  forward  as  extreme  ca<c«, 
showing  general  deficiency  in  the  mnterial 
of  the  hospital,  they  nre  worthy  of  attention. 
Hut  while  the  general  appcurance  of  the 
hospital  paticuts,  and  their  attendants,  is 


such  as  I  have  seen,  and  such  as  any  one 
may  see  who  chooses  to  go  there,  (and,  let 
it  be  remembered,  the  wards  have  always 
been  open  to  inspection,)  the  appointment 
of  a  cook  who  bus  attempted  suicide,  or  of 
a  nurse  who  has  had  a  fit,  can  never  be 
thought  grounds  of  serious  censure  against 
the  director. 

The  word  "director"  brings  me  to  the 
conclusion  of  my  observations.  It  may  in 
your  cars  have  a  bad  sound.  But  he  is 
only  a  director  to  do  temporarily  what  is 
afterwards  to  be  continued  or  altered  by 
the  governors,  who  have  sufficiently  fre- 
quent meetings,  and  he  is  strictly  responsible. 
Now,  those  who  know  how  slowly  and 
feebly  committees  act,  how  much  of  in* 
justice  they  perpetrate  collectively,  which 
they  would  not  do  individually,  and  how 
certainly  one  persevering  man  (a  treasurer 
or  a  sccretar})  can  manage  the  rest,  will 
agree  with  me  that  one  indi vidua',  on  whom 
rests  an  entire  responsibility,  and  on  whose 
actions  all  eyes  rest,  is  a  most  useful  officer, 
and  one  from  whom  lew  jobbing  is  to  bo 
expected  than  from  any  clique.  The  success 
of  the  Charing-Croso  Hospital  is  a  proof  of 
this  opinion. 

One;  wortl  more.  The  committee,  it  is 
said,  arc  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Guiding. 
Bo  it  so.  Meu  engaged  in  any  work  of 
charity  nre  liable  to  become  friends,  but  of 
this  committee  some  must  also  be  friends  of 
Mr.  Petti  grew,  since  at  their  hands  he 
received  his  appointment. 

1  hate  thought  proper  to  parry  an  attack 
made  against  a  man  I  esteem,  and  an  insti- 
tution I  approve,  but  I  have  no  wish  to 
thrust  again.  The  industry  of  Mr.  Pcltigrew, 
and  his  anxiety  for  distinction,  I  shall 
alwa>s  admire.  1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Gbeville  Jones. 

Bolt-court,  Sept  5, 1830. 


COKKKfTION  OP 

ERROUS   IN    STATISTICS 

AT  TUB 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


To  Ihe  Editor  qf  Tub  Lancet. 

Sia : — At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Assofintion,  there  were  made  some  remarks 
on  the  Statistics  of  Mortality  in  Britain, 
wh'eh  arc  not  supported  by  the  facts  ad- 
duced. You  have  at  different  times  done 
me  the  favour  to  insert  in  Tup.  Lancet,  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  from  the 
same  facts ;  and  I  trust  that  yon  will  now 
allow  nic  the  opportunity  of  defending  my 
conclusions,  by  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
errors  contained  in  the  opposing  statemcuts. 


STATIgTICS  OK  MORTALITY.— MKD1CAL  COltONKRS. 


Them  an  two  subjects  on  which  I  have  to 
offer  my  remarks ;  first,  on  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Cleland,  respecting  the  mortality  at 
Glasgow;  secondly,  on  the  rev  i  sal  of  state- 
ments respecting  the  mortality  in  all  Eng- 
land, formerly  made,  bat  now  abandoned, 
by  Mr.  Hickman. 

In  Uio  |>h|mt  of  Dr.  Cleland  it  is  staled, 
that  the  mortality  of  the  total  Glasgow  jiopu- 
lation  amounted  to  one  in  39.4  in  1821,  aud 
to  one  in  39.8  in  1830.  It  is  the  manifest 
intention  of  Dr.  Cleland  that  his  readers 
should  hence  infer,  that  the  average  annual 
mortality  during  the  10  years  was  constant, 
and  a  little  greater  than  one  in  40.  He  has 
withheld  the  facts  stated  in  the  remaining 
eight  annual  bills,  in  which  the  mortality 
averaged  about  one  in  36.  This  new  method 
of  deducing  the  average  annual  mortality  is 
accompanied  by  a  new  method  of  deducing 
the  mortality  for  single  years.  Dr.  Cleland 
includes  the  "  still-born  "  among  the  deaths, 
and  thus  exaggerates  the  mortality  about 
eight  per  cent.  He  states  the  total  deaths 
for  the  year  1830  to  be  6,18ft,  and  I  find  on 
referring  to  his  bill  for  1830,  that  this  num- 
ber is  made  up  of  4,714  deaths  from  the 
living,  and  of  471  still-born.  Ife  has  de- 
duced the  mortality  of  the  your  1830,  by 
comparing  the  population  then  oxisting  with 
6,1H5,  instead  of  the  true  number  4,71  <l 
dculhs.  The  measure  of  the  mortality  of  nny 
population  consists  in  the  proportion  of 
dying  out  of  a  given  number  living.  As  the 
still-bom  have  never  lived  or  respired,  it  is 
manifestly  improper  to  iuclude  them  among 
the  deaths.  Auy  person  who  is  determined 
to  include  the  •*  still-born  "  among  the  deaths, 
must,  to  preserve  any  consistency  of  princi- 
ple, include  in  his  number  of  the  Hviug,  till 
the  unborn  children  l>clwecii  the  sixth  mid 
ninth  month  from  conception.  Such  n  mode 
of  proceeding  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  when 
we  have  so  well  marked  a  line  as  the  act  of 
respiration.  In  Tub  Lancet  of  June  1 1  th,  I 
stated  the  proportion  of  still-bora  in  Glas- 
gow to  be  unusually  high  (1  to  10  births). 
I  have  since  met  with  an  observation  at 
Hamburgh,  for  eight  years  ending  1828,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  still-born  is  of 
equal  amount. 

At  the  sumc  meeting  of  thu  Association  it 
was  stated  that  the  annual  mortality  in  Lon- 
don was  1  in  40,  and  in  all  England  1  in 
60.  The  authority  on  which  these  state- 
ments rest  was  not  mentioned ;  indeed  there 
exists  no  such  authority.  The  "official" 
documents  appealed  to,  are  undoubtedly  of 
great  vnluc,  but  it  is  by  no  menus  to  be  in- 
ferred Hint  the  official  result*  are,  of  equal 
value.  I  have  statod  the  mortal ily  in  Lon- 
don to  be  1  in  35,  and  iu  all  England  to  be  1 
in  47.2,  on  an  average  of  the  18  yenrs 
1813-30.  There  is  now  no  supposed  au- 
thority adverse  to  my  statement.  Mr. 
Rickman  has  published  his  recantation,  and 
the  results  given  by  him  in  the  Medical 


Gazette,  Dec.  10th,  1836,  do  not  differ  more 
than  emit  percent,  from  the  results  previously 

tiubltshed  by  me  for  each  of  30  counties  of 
England.  For  the  whole  of  England,  Mr. 
Hickman's  results  differ  five  per  cent  from 
my  results ;  but  three-fourths  of  this  incon- 
siderable difference  is  aUribuluble  In  the 
inconsistency  of  Mr.  Kick  man.  He  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  registration  of  deaths  is 
much  more  defective  iu  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
aud  Monmouth,  than  in  the  other  30  coun- 
ties, and  yet  he  assumes,  as  a  correction  of 
the  "  official  documents,"  an  increase  of  one- 
tenth  to  the  registered  deaths  iu  all  cases. 
The  correction  which  1  have  adopted  is 
one-fourth  in  the  cose  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Monmouth,  and  one-ninth  in  each  of  the 
remainiug  80  counties.  The  mortality  in 
England  was  at  a  minimum  during  the  five 
ycurs  1816-20.  Mr.  Hickman  has  stated  it 
to  have  been  at  that  time  1  in  62  (Lea.  Med. 
Gaz.t  Jan.  23rd).  I  have  slated  it  to  have 
been  at  the  same  period,  1  in  40.  The  mini- 
mum as  estimated  by  me,  agrees  with  the 
average  mortality  of  the  18  years  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Hickman.*  I  remain,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  It.  Ediionim. 

40,  Regent  square,  London, 
Sep.  6th,  1830, 


Medical  Coroners.— (From  a  Correspon- 
dent.)—There  are  three  medical  coroners  iu 
Montgomeryshire,  Dr.  Johnes  of  Garthmyl, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  surgeon,  of  Machyiileth,  for 
the  comity,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  surgeon,  for 
the  borough,  of  Llanfyllin.  The  first  of  these 
gentlemen  has  filled  (he  ollicu  during  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  mid  the  second  uearly 
as  long.  Mr.  Roberts,  we  understand,  is 
elected  annually.  Several  times,  during  the 
last  year,  the  coronor  was  only  able  to  ob- 
tain medical  evidence  in  cases  of  manslaugh- 
ter, and  even  of  murder,  through  the  libera- 
lity of  individuals  who  mude  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  a  surgeon  for  his  time  aud 
trouble  iu  attendance,  though,  iu  justice  to 
the  medical  men  of  tho  county,  it  should  In* 
added,  that  they  have  never  been  backward 
in  rendering  their  services  upon  public  oc- 
casions. Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Hill,  Mr.  H.  Jones,  surgeon, 
of  Pool,  was  coroner  for  that  borough  ;  but 
now  the  office  is  merged  in  the  county  eoro- 
nership.  This  gentleman  was  called  in  somo 
time  ago,  by  two  of  the  great  "  unpaid/'  to 
exumiuu  a  woman  who  brought  forward  a 
charge  of  rape,  and  for  his  trouble  was  li- 
berally offered  five  shilttnge! 


•  In  the  laat  Lamcit  a  misprint  ooeuis  In  my 
ublo  at  tho  foot  of  page  |8l,  middle  column,  In- 
stead of  Sl.l  read  MM. 
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THE  LANCET. 


London,  Saturday,  September  10, 1850. 

Few  persons  arc  cnpablc  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion  relative  to  the  disgraceful 
treatment  to  which  medical  practitioners 
have  been  subjected,  from  time  immemorial, 
in  the  Coroners'  Courts  of  this  couutry.  The 
public,  generally,  know  little  or  nothiug  of 
the  matter.  Jurymen,  certainly,  have  occa_ 
sionally  assisted  in  nggnmtling  the.  insults 
which  hnvo  Iwen  ottered  to  medical  wit- 
nesses, lx»causr  it  uiifttrtiiiiatcly  happens 
Hint  the  mode  of  summoning  Coroners' 
Juries,  is,  in  itself,  subversiie  of  the  ends  of 
justice,  by  making  those  persons  the  instru- 
ments or  the  tools  of  the  coroner,  or  the 
summoning  constable.  This  system  requires 
to  bo  radically  chniigcd.  Hut  to  efl'ect  an 
alteration  in  it  constituted  no  part  of  the 
object  of  the  promoter  of  the  Hill  which 
has  recently  been  enacted  into  a  law  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Medical  Witnesses  Act" 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  constable,  or 
llu*  hospital  hendle,  in  left  to  hiiiiiiiioii  us 
jurymen,  tit  his  own  discretion,  whomsoever 
he  may  think  proper  to  select.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  grcnt  hospitals,  we 
know  well  enough  the  description  of  persons 
who  arc  chosen;  and  in  distant  country 
places,  considering  the  dependant  character 
of  the  summoning  officer,  jurymen  who  are 
not  n  whit  less  objectionable  titan  the  men 
who  net  as  jurymen  in  the  iitquisitiou -rooms 
of  the  Ixmdou  Hospitals,  are  generally,  if 
not  always,  called  upon  to  act  as  the  ad- 
ministrators of  justice  in  the  Coroner's  Court. 
In  cases  of  death,  for  instance,  which  are 
alleged  to  have  occurred  from  the  infliction 
of  corponil  punishment, — such  ns  resulted 
at  Woolnicli  in  the  spring  of  (he  present 
year — it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  im- 
partial and  honest  administration  of  the  law, 
that  men  of  sagacity  and  independence  of 
spirit  should  be  selected  ns  jurymen.    Yet 


parish  constable  or  beadle,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  primary  or  initiative  proceeding 
in  conducting  the  business  of  Uie  Coroner's 
Court  is  so  thoroughly  defective,  that  every 
secondary  or  final  measure  arising  out  of  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

The  great  corrective,  however,  in  the 
Coroner's  Court,  relative  to  every  investi- 
gation in  which  there  is  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  cause  of  death,  is  always  to  be  found  in 
the  evidence  of  competent  medical  prucJi* 
tioncrt.  Coroners  and  jurymen  have  ap- 
!>carcd  almost  invariably  to  feel  that,  in 
the  absence  of  medical  evidence  in  what 
have  been  denominated  "  doubtful "  or 
"  mysterious  "  cases,  no  verdict  which  could 
be  satisfactory  to  the  feelings,  cither  of  them- 
selves or  the  public,  could  be  returned. 
Accordingly,  the  constable,  acting  under  the 
dictation  of  the  coroner,  has  well  pliod 
ICnglish  medical  practitioners  with  sum- 
monses to  attend  inquests.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  death,  whether  that 
cause  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  darkness 
or  open  to  the  comprehension  of  any  ordi- 
nary observer,  it  mattered  not ; — a  medical 
practitioner  was  summoned  before  the  euro 
iter  and  jury.  Thus,  surgeons  in  genera' 
practice  were  required  on  such  occasions 
to  make  long  jouruies,  to  neglect  their  pa- 
tients, and  to  waste  their  hours  in  public- 
bouses,  waiting  the  pleasure,  the  conve- 
nience, or  the  whim,  of  Mr.  Coaowr.a. 

And  all  for  what?  Often  merely  to  be 
laughed  at,  or  treated  with  contempt  or 
insult,  for  their  |iaiiis.  Jn  nut  one  case  out 
of  fifty  would  the  parochial,  or  auy  other 
autliority,  compensate  the  medical  practi- 
tioner for  his  labour  or  his  loss  of  time.  As 
tor  the  Coroner,  he  shielded  himself  under 
the  anomalous  condition  of  the  law,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  proceedings,  grinned  an 
assurance  to  the  medical  witness  that  ho 
had  no  power  to  award  to  him  a  fee,  either 
for  his  attendance,  or  for  the  performance  of 
any  post-inortcm  examination  which  might 
have  lieen  mado!  The  mode  of  utterance 
was  often  exactly  indicative  of  the  feelings 


the  selection  of  those  functionaries  is  com 

mitted  entirely    to   the   discretion  of  the  I  of  the  respondent,  by  whom,  however,  no 
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annoyance  was  felt,  because  the  law  did  not 
allow  justice  to  be  done,  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  administering  of  a"  bitter  draught " 
to  the  "  doctor/'  sometimes  appeared  to  be 
a  source  of  joy,  not  only  to  the  coroner,  but 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  sonic  of  the 
illiterate  spectutors. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  Court,  however, 
often  protested  "  that  the  state  of  the  law 
"gave  him  pain,  and  that  he  was  exces- 
"  slTely  sorry  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
M  afford  a  medical  witness  redress  or  satisfac- 
**  tion  by  awarding  to  him  a  remunerating 
"fee."     Some  of  those  functionaries  we 
really  believe  were  sincere  iu  the  expression 
of  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  state  of  the  law, 
bnt  there  have  been  others  who  unblushingly 
insisted  that  the  claims  of  medical  witnesses 
to  fees  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than 
those  of  any  other  persons.    In  the  main- 
tenance of  this  extreme  doctrine,  only  a  few 
persons  will  be  bold  enough  to  stand  for- 
wnrd.    In  holding  a  contrary  dm'trine  we 
trust  that  a  numerous  phalanx  of  coroners 
will  be  found,  and  amongst  them  we  feel 
pleasure   in  naming   Mr.    Bakes,  one  of 
the  coroners  for  the  Couuty  of  Middlesex, 
and  Mr.  Carttar,  one  of  the  coroners  for  the 
County  of  Kent,  from  whom,  to  their  honour 
and  credit  he  it  said,  a  petition  wns  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of 
the  "  Medical  Witnesses  Bill."  The  example, 
however,  met  with  no  followers  from  their 
brother  functionaries  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  non-medical 
coroners  were  concerned. 

Often  has  it  been  stated  iu  the  pages  of 
this  journal,  that  coroners  hud  no  power  to 
award  fees  to  medicul  witnesses,  and  often 
on  that  account,  have  we  insisted  on  the 
necessity  for  making  some  alteration  in  the 
law.    The  demand  has  been  successful. 

Well,  a  change  has  lately  been  effected, 
and  a  statute  in  favour  of  medical  witnesses 
is  now  in  force. 

And  whut,  under  the  new  law,  is  the 
conduct  of  the  coroners?  Many  medical 
witnesses  are  already  in  a  condition  to  give 
an  answer  which  is  highly  discreditable 


to  the  characters  of  those  functionaries 
We  shall  not  in  this  article  mention  by  name 
any  individuals  whose  conduct  might,  on 
this  occasion,  be  reforred  to  in  terms  of  re- 
proach. Our  object  is  rather  to  write  in  a 
spirit  of  admonition  as  well  to  coroners  as  t«» 
our  medicul  brethren.  From  the  content* 
of  several  letters  with  which  we  have  beeu 
favoured,  and  from  report*  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  two  things  have 
become  apparent.  The  first  is,  that  coroner: 
profess  not  exactly  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  new  law ;  and,  secondly,  that 
Home  medical  witnesses  have  claimed  the 
fees  belonging  to  them,  under  the  new  Act, 
without  success. 

That  a  set  of  bother-brained  atttmies 
should  feel  some  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  terms  of  a  statute  which  is  framed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  and  in  language  which  in 
freed,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  from 
the  usual  verlu»sitieH  of  technical  expression, 
in  natural — is,  in  fuel,  just  what  might  haw 
been  expected;  but,  certainly,  we  did  uol 
anticipate  that  medicul  practitioner*  who  had 
volunteered  to  appear  as  wituesses  at  Core, 
tiers'  Inquests,  should  first  demand  a  fee, 
and  then  express  disnpprolxitiou  at  not  re- 
ceiving one  for  their  ulleuduucc,  their  rolun 
tt'fr  attendance,  on  those  occasions.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  clear  and  explicit, 
and  nothing  less  than  a  desire  to  defeat  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  or  withhold 
from  practitioners  the  fees  which  it  awards, 
can  induce  any  coroner,  whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  his  stupidity,  to  contra  vein 
the  statute. 

In  dwelling  on  this  subject,  we  purposely 
abstain,  as  already  stated,  from  alluding  to 
any  individuals  by  name.  We  would  rather 
infer  that  difficulties  have  arisen  from  igno- 
rance, thnn  from  ti  love  of  injustice.  Con- 
cerning the  duties  and  rights  of  medical 
practitioners,  we  must  tell  them,  that  iflhcy 
attend  inquest*  without  being  regularly  sum- 
moned, they  will  not  be  entitled  to  riiry  fee 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  If, 
also,  they  perform  post-mortem  examina- 
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lions,  without  the  express  order  of  the  coroner 
lo  that  effect,  the  additional  fee  for  that 
labour  cannot  be  legally  awarded,  or  legally 
claimed ;  but  in  one  ease  which  has  come 
to  our  knowledge,  the  payment  of  the  fee 
for  attendance  was  disputed,  when  the  me- 
dical officer  had  been   summoned  by  the 
constable  in  the  usual  manner ;  that  is,  when 
that  parochial  functionary  had  filled  up  a 
warrant  which  had  been  printed  for  his  own 
convenience,  but  which,  in  this  instance, 
had  certainly  been  served  upon  the  witness 
wild  Ihc  sanction  of  the  coroner.    The  ob- 
jection, therefore,  to  the  grant  of  an  "  order," 
directed  to  the  overseers,  for  the  payment 
of  the  witness,  was  founded  on  a  disgraceful 
quibble.    The  witness  was  clearly  entitled 
to  his  fee,  both  morally  and  legally,  but, 
unfortunately,  owing  to  the  technical  form 
of  the  "  warrant,"  the  claim  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  a  court  of  law  ;  nor  can  the  coro- 
ner be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  refusal  to  make  out  the 
"  order"  for  payment.    The  Act  itself  was 
published  verbatim  in  Tut:  Lanckt  of  the 
20th  of  August  last,  and  a  reference  to  that 
document  will  show  that  Ihc  medical  wit- 
ness is  not  entitled  to  his  fee,  that  is  to  say, 
is  not  placed  in  a  condition  to  compel  the 
coroner  to  make  out  an  "  order "  for  the 
payment  of  the  fee,  unless  the  witness  have 
attended  the  inquest  in  conformity  with  a 
summons  signed  by  the  coroner  himself.    In 
schedule  A  of  the  Act  the  form  of  the  order 
is  set  forth ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
words  therein  employed  should  be  used  in 
every  or  in  any  case.    It  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  witness  to  receive  an  u  order  "for 
his  attendance  at  an  inquest,  signed  fry  the 
coroner  fcho  is  to  preside  over  and  conduct  the 
investigation,  A  special  summons,  therefore, 
should  In*  delivered  to  the  medical  witness, 
higited  hy  the  coroner  himself;  and  au  at- 
tendance at  an  inquest  in  obcdiciicc  with 
the  directions  of  such  a  mandate,  would 
entitle  the  witness  to  a  fee  of  one  guinea, 
that  is,/»r  the  attendance  merely.  If  he  were 
not  examined  nt  all,  the  medical  witness  could 
enforre  his  claim  for  that  amount  of  remune- 


ration. If  the  summons  contained,  in  addi- 
tion, an  order  that  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion should  be  instituted,  then  a  compliance 
with  that  direction,  coupled  with  the  attend- 
ance at  the  inquest,  would  entitle  the  witness 
to  a  fee  of  two  guineas.  On  this  question 
no  doubt  can  arise.  The  words  of  the  Act 
cannot  be  more  distinct  or  more  forcible. 
Let  us  quote  them : — "The  coroner  is  bere- 
"  by  required  and  commanded  to  make,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  form  marked  C  in  the  Sche- 
"dule  hereunto  annexed,  his  order  for  the 
"  payment  of  such  remuneration  or  fee."  If, 
therefore,  that  officer,  after  having  summoned 
a  medical  witness  to  attend  at  an  inquest, — 
the  witness  having  obeyed  the  summons,— 
should  decline  to  address  an"  order"  to  the 
overseers  for  the  payment  of  the  fee,  or  fees, 
as  they  are  specified  in  the  Act,  he  would 
clearly  and  undoubtedly  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour at  common  law,  aud  would  be 
liable  to  be  indicted,  fined,  and  imprisoned. 

On  observing,  then,  carefully,  the  duties 
and  responsibility  of  the  coroner,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  medical  practitioners  should  un- 
derstand, with  precision  and  certainty,  their 
own  position  with  reference  to  the  new  law. 

First,  It  is  evident  that  volunteer  medical 
witnesses  are  not  entitled  to  remuneration. 

Secondly,  If  a  post-mortem  examination 
be  made  in  the  absence  of  an  "  order"  from 
the  coroner,  the  additional  fee  cannot  be  de- 
manded ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  when- 
ever a  medical  practitioner  attends  an  in- 
quest on  an  "  order"  signed  by  the  coroner 
himself,  and  that  wheuevcrhc  also  performs 
a  post-mortem  examination,  by  virtue  of  an 
"  order"  also  signed  by  the  coroner  himself, 
a  fee  of  two  guineas  can  be  legally  demand* 
ed,  and  the  payment  of  that  sum  enforced 
tinder  the  new  statute,  the  fee  of  *  guinea 
being  a  remuneration  for  attendance  to  give 
eridenee  nt  the  inquest,  and  the  additional  fee 
being  a  remuneration  for  performing,  or  assist* 
ing  in  the  performance,  of  a  post-mortem  exa- 
mination. 

After  this  explanation,  if  our  medical  bre- 
thren deem  it  prudent  to  attend  an  inquest 
upon  summonses  which  merely  bear  the  tig- 
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nature  of  the  parish  constable  or  the  beadle, 
they  muit  not  complain  if  they  so  unre- 
warded for  their  labour.  The  Act  Itself  re- 
quires that  the  M  order"  forattendance  should 
be  issued  by  the  coroner ;  and  it  will,  we 
presume,  be  readily  admitted  that  neither 
the  constable  m  r  the  beadle  can  execute  the 
duties  which  legally  and  peremptorily  full 
upon  that  officer.  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  view  if  the  case  perfectly  and  in- 
disputably obvious,  we  quote  the  first  part 
of  to  Clause  III." 

"  And  lie  it  further  enacted,  That  when 
any  legally  qualified  niedical  practitioner 
has  attended  upon  any  coroner's  inquest,  in 
obedience  to  any  ouch  order,  as  aforesaid,  of 
the  coroner,  tho  said  practitioner  shall,  for 
such  attendance  at  any  inquest  in  Great 
Hritain,  be  entitled  to  receive  such  remu- 
neration or  fee  as  is  mentioned  in  the  table 
marked  B,  in  the  schedule  hereunto  an- 
nexed." 

When,  therefore,  we  once  more  repeat,  the 
summons  is  signed  by  the  coroner,  the  medi- 
cal witness  will  be  safe  iu  giving  his  atten- 
dance. In  Ihe  absence  of  uuy  suiuuious  so 
signed,  he  most  withhold  his  attendance,  or 
offer  no  objection  to  the  loss  of  his  fee  or 
fees,  he  having  attended  as  a  volunteer  wit- 
ness. 

We  should  deeply  regret  if  the  new  Act 
were  to  be  made  the  source  of  litigntiou  be- 
tween medical  witnesses  and  coroners,  or 
any  other  parties.  We  therefore  earnestly 
entreat  our  medical  brethren  to  shape  their 
conduct  in  studious  conformation  with  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  Iu  l>eing 
wholly  right  themselves,  they  may  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  their  op- 
ponents arc  wholly  wrong.  Experience 
has  )ong  proved  to  them  that  the  Coroner's 
Court  is  one  of  the  instruments  of  their  an- 
noyance and  persecution.  It  has  long  been 
evident  to  them  that  non-medical  coroners, 
although  always  anxious  to  profit  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  scientific  brethren,  are 
jealous  of  the  effect  which  their  testimony 
is  capable  of  producing  on  the  miuds  of  the 
jury,  and  are,  consequently,  desirous  of 
proving  it,  by  the  exercise  of  a  tyrannical 
authority.    It  has  long  been  plain  to  them 
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that  the  petty  agents  of  the  law  can  subvert 
the  objects  both  of  reason  and  justice ;  aod 
considerations  of  a  nature  like  these  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  conviction  that  those  medi- 
cal practitioners  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
attend  as  medical  wituesscs  in  the  Court  of 
the  Coroner,  ha\e  no  right  to  expert  that 
any  forced  construction  of  tho  new  statute 
will  be  made  in  their  favour,  but  that,  when- 
ever opportunity  suits,  barriers  of  a  techni- 
cal nature  will  be  raised  against  the  just 
claims  of  the  witnesses.  An  adherence, 
therefore,  a  strict  and  binding  adherence,  lu 
the  conditions  of  the  law,  is  enjoined  on  the 
attention  of  every  medical  witness,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  enforcement  of  a  le- 
gal claim  for  the  fees ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  that  the 
medical  witness  has  no  claim  to  remunera- 
tion If  he  be  present  at  the  inquest  as  a  vo- 
lunteer, and  without  tho  sanction  of  an  ex- 
press "  order"  from  tho  coroner, 

Tho  following  paragraph,  originally  print- 
ed in  the  Essex  Herald,  has  this  week  been 
copied  into  the  various  Loudon  newspapers : 

"  Medical  Cum.— The  Hoard  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  Hulsted  Union  have  come  to  a 
resolution  to  udopt  tho  system  of  medical 
clubs.  It  is  to  take  effort  nfler  M iehiiolniii* 
next,  and  is  to  comprehend  two  classes;  the 
first  is  to  include  all  those  individuals  re- 
siding in  ihe  district,  ou  whose  behalf  the 
guardians  think  proper  to  subscribe  from 
the  parochial  funds.  The  secoud  class  is  to 
include  all  persons  of  the  labouring  order 
who  shall  desire  to  become  free  subscribers 
to  the  said  medical  clubs.  'Hie  terms  of 
subscription  to  both  clusscs  to  be  the  same. 
The  medical  gentlemen  who  reside  in  the 
Union  have  been  invited  to  send  in  proposals 
to  atteud  such  parishes  as  may  suit  their 
convenience." 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  tho  Halstead 
Union  "  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  adopt 
the  system  of  medical  clubs  1"  "  Having 
first  caught  your  hare,"  says  Mrs.  Glass, 
"  prepare  it  thus."  How  nrc  the  <i mini  inns 
to  form  a  medical  club,  unless  there  be 
found  some  mean-spirited  blockheads  of  me- 
dicul  men,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  be- 
come their  tools  and  dupes.  The  mode  of 
expression  adopted  In  this  paragraph,  Mi- 
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cates  but  two  plainly  the  slavish  state  to 
which  the  medical  practitioners  are  being 
reduced  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  and  their  agents. 


association  of  medical  men,  mid  it  mny  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  whether,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  "Anatomy"  should 
not  itself  be  divided  in  the  title  into  "  de- 
monstrative "  and  "  physiological,"  or  "  ge- 
neral "  and  "  minute." 

With  regard  to  the  effect*  produced  by 
the  meeting*  of  the  Association,  we  mny  ob- 
serve, that  if  we  arc  to  judge  of  the  results 
upon  scicucc  generally,  by  those  advantages 
which  medicine  has  hitherto  derived  from 
them,  they  must  be  pronounced  to  be  poor 
enough.  There  has  certainly  nothing  valua- 
ble yet  been  produced  in  the  medical  sec- 
tion, which  would  not  have  found  its  way 
before  the  profession  in  another  and  a  more 
effective  form.  The  recreation  attending 
such  assemblies  is  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
but  so  expensive  to  the  poor  and  indiflc- 
renlly  patronised  sons  of  science,  that  but 


The  British  Association  had,  amongst  its 
other  scientific  sections  at  the  late  meet- 
ing at  Bristol,  one  entitled  "  Anatomy  and 
Medicine."  The  Directors  of  the  Provincial 
Association  class  precisely  the  same  subjects 
under  (he  head  of  "  Medicine  and  Surgery." 
These  titles  are  constructed  by  the  very 
individuals  whose  profession  should  espe- 
cially lit  them  to  adopt  a  discriminate  gene- 
ric term  for  the  science  of  healing.  Yet 
"  Anatomy  "  is  only  the  basis9  and  "  Sur- 
gery "  is  but  one  of  the  branches,  of  Medi- 
ci nk.  Such  medley  names  arc  not,  however, 
so  much  I  he  result  of  ignorance  as  of  cun- 
ning, which  thus  tries  to  preserve  by  words 
a  division  in  the  medical  profession  which 
is  fast  disappearing  in  the  reality.  The 
"  divisionists,"  however,  are  bunglers  at 
their  trade  ;  for,  to  follow  out  their  own 
principle,  it  is  quite  plain  that  "  Anatomy," 

••  Medicine,"  «•  Surgery,"  and "  Pharmacy,"    .....  Ptt      ,.«.       ,       ...        - 

'  *    ■"  divided  among  fifty  different  subjects    of 

are  essential  to  form  a  |»erfect  name  for  an    .  .     .  .  ,  .        „„ 

1  1  laborious    and    expensive    research,      lite 


very  few  of  them  can  partake  thereof.  The 
majority  of  those  individuals  who  have 
hitherto  attended  the  meetings  occupy  sta- 
tions in  our  theatres  of  instruction,  which 
already  afford  them,  if  properly  used,  far 
better  means  of  disclosing  new  facts  and 
opinions  than  arc  supplied  in  the  remote 
quarters — far  from  the  great  centre  of  com- 
munication— which  are  selected  for  their 
divulgence.  At  present  the  Association  is 
dependent  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  its  annual  proceedings,  on  the  brief  and 
imperfect  notices  which  can  be  given  of 
them  in  the  London  political  periodicals, 
and  the  industrious  spirit  of  some  weekly 
literary  journals,  over  which  they  have  not 
the  slightest  control,  but  to  one  of  which 
especially  (the  Athemrum),  the  institution 
is  greatly  indebted.  If  we  lay  aside  the 
recreative  part  of  these  "  reunions,"  the  ad- 
\  milages  which  seem  attainable  by  them, 
and  not  by  other  means,  consist  in  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  rica-toce  discussion, 
and  the  apportionment  of  funds  for  insti- 
tuting scientific  inquiries  in  private.  Hut 
on  the  former  the  Association  least  plumes 
itself,  and  the  latter  amount*  to  hut  2,700/., 


Association  has  not  yet  directed  any  appeal 
to  the  Government  in  favour  of  science; 
not  a  word  has  yet  come  from  it  in  favour 
of  widening  the  gates  of  entrance  to  our 
Universities;  not  an  encouraging  syllable 
has  it  breathed  in  support  of  a  perfectly 
free,  well-endowed,  University  in  the  me- 
tropolis. These  were  great  and  noble  duties 
of  scientific  men,  which  ought  not  to  liave 
been  forgotten. 


Students'  Number  op  the  Lancet.— We 
take  this  opportunity  of  announcing  to  the 
Professors,  Lecturers,  and  Directors  of  the 
various  medical  schools  in  this  metropolis, 
that  an  account  of  the  pospectuses,  terms, 
and  arrangements  of  their  several  establish* 
ments,  will  not  be  introduced  into  the  body 
of  the  «  Students'  number  of  The  Lancet," 
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to  be  published  on  Saturday,  the  21th  inst, 
unless  the  prospectuses  are  delivered  at  our 
office,  Essex-street,  Strand,  by  Friday  even- 
ing next,  the  10th  of  September.  If  the  lec- 
turers were  aware  of  the  loss  which  they  ha- 
bitually sustain  by  omitting  to  publish  their 
prospectuses  until  almost  the  very  hour 
when  the  medical  session  commences,  they 
would  probably  exhibit  a  little  more  alacrity 
in  sending  their  manuscripts  to  the  press. 


An  account  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  by 
Dr.  TwEEftALF,  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
"  Lynn  Self-supporting  Institution."  After 
having  bestowed  on  this  document  a  careful 
examination,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
to  affirm  that  our  opinions  regarding  the  Im- 
policy of  this  and  similar  establishments 
remain  unchanged.  Dr.  Twf.hdai.e  appears 
to  be  altogether  uninformed  us  to  the  rule  of 
payment  which  is  awarded  to  the  Medical 
Practitioners  iu  some  of  the  Unions.  The 
Poor  I*w  Commissioners  even  are  more 
liberal  to  the  Surgeons  of  the  Unions  in  this 
metropolis  than  are  the  Surgeons  of  Lynn  to 
themselves.  Think  of  ftat,DoclorTweedale ! 
The  " account"  will  be  puhliithed  in  the 
next  Lanckt. 


to  London,  and  am  salisiod  that  his  com- 
plete medical  education,  and  the  enthusias- 
tic study  of  all  subjects  connected  with  the* 
structure  and  functions  of  man  and  aniiuabi 
in  general,  pursued  with  great  success  for 
many  years,  qualify  him  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree for  the  duty  which  he  offer*  to  under- 
take.  His  appointment  would  be  considered 
judicious  by  the  medical  profession,  and  l»e 
satisfactory  to  our  students.     I  hare  long 
considered  that  Dr,  Grant  nronld  become  the 
Carter  oft  his  country ;  and  I  believe,  Him  l  con- 
scientiously, that  the  council,  m  appointing 
him  to  the  chair  of  Physiology ,  will  not  only  be- 
nefit the  University, but  conjeran  importantser- 
viceon  medical  science.  This  opinion  is  founded 
on  the  belief,  that  no  one  can  at  the  present 
day  do  justice  to  Physiology  in  reference  to 
man,  unless  he  is  at  the  same  time  extensively 
acquainted  with  I  lie  structure  und  functions 
of  animals  in  general.  Ity  briugiug Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and  Zoology  to  elucidate  Phy- 
siology, Dr.  Grant  will  almost  create  u  new  de- 
partment, usee/  in  this  country,  and  miauled  to 
the  progress  of  modem  discovery .  I  remain,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

44  Edward  Turner. 
"  38,  Upper  flower-street, 
April  20, 1831. 


The  letter  of  u  An  Old  Ukivmuuty-bIan," 
inserted  in  page  833,  will  be  read  with  som« 
interest.  We  think  our  correspondent  will 
soon  discover  that  he  has  committed  a  few 
mistakes. 


The  character  of  the  recent  election  in 
Vnitersity  College — the  doscriptiou  of  va- 
cancy which  had  been  created — the  anomo- 
lous,  nay,  the  painful  position  in  which  some 
of  the  disinterested  und  impartial  Pkopks- 
soes  found  themselves  placed,  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Doctor 
Turner,  who  wrote  the  following  letter  in 
1831,  was  the  supporter,  in  the  late  contest, 
of  the  opponent  of  the  "  English  Cijvif.r." 
Alas !  Who  would  be  an  English  Cuvif.r  ? 

"  To  James  Mill,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee. 

"  Sir  : — I  beg  leave  to  address  you  in  sup- 
port of  the  application  which  1  understand 
Dr.  Grant  has  made  for  the  vacant  Chair  of 
Physiology.  I  was  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Grant  for  some  years  previous  to  his  coming 
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"  Dear  Dr.  Turner: — You  would  per- 
ceive by  tho  few  lines  which  I  wrote  to  you 
under  cover  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
that  I  was  determined,  from  the  moment  of 
my  arrival  at  this  |>eacefiil  alwdc,  not  tn 
(tec. npy  my  mind  with  professional  mutters, 
and  to  place  tho  few  patients  whom  1  left 
behind,  entirely  at  your    disposal,    f  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
already  benefited  iu  a  very  decided  manner 
since  my  arrival  here,  and  I  attribute  the 
restoration  of  my  bodily  health,  as  well  as 
the  vigour  of  my  intellect,  not  only  to  the 
salubrious  air  of  Leicestershire,  but  to  get- 
ting quit  of  all  the  excitement  of  a  London 
life,  and  enjoying  instead  the  unceasing  gra- 
tification and  endearments  of  a  few  select 
female  frieuds.  You,  as  well  as  some  others 
who  are  comparatively  bereft  of  such  enjoy- 
mcuts,  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  compe- 
tent to  appreciate  the  blcssiugs  which  n 
munificent  Pro\  idence  has  conferred  on  me, 
in  rendering  my  society  acceptable,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  fair  sex.   Just  for  a  moment, 
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my  dear  friend,  compare  the  difference  in 
my  mode  of  (pending  the  day  tn  London 
Willi  my  atornllona  here.  When  1  urn  In 
town  I  inn  obliged,  as  ytm  know,  to  pay  n 
visit  ci  pry  morning,  before  breakfast,  to  my 
illustrious  friend,  whirh, — hnwever  flatter- 
ing il  Hiny  linro  Ixrii  In  my  feelings,  mid 
In  )i  urn  ruble  to  my  character,  some  years  ago, 
— includes  duties  not*  which  lime  become 
nauseous,  and  nol  calculated  to  increase  my 
appetite  for  breakfast.  Then  I  havo  to  spend 
the  whole  day  in  going  from  one  bedside  to 
another,  singing  the  same  song,  asking  the 
same  routine  of  quesliuus,  and  acting  the 
self-same  farce  Ihnutglmul.  Wh  1st  here, 
in  place  of  a  visit  In  Kensington,  I  walk 
before  breakfast,  enjoy  Ing  the  pure,  fragrant, 

uitailii  Iterated  nir  of  the  ruing;  wander 

about  my  nwu  Gelds  in  solilary  meditation, 
and  return  with  an  eagerness  far  food  which 
enables  me  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  to  cat 
like  a  horse.  Nor  is  my  appetite  diminished 
by  the  female  society  with  which  I  am  then 
surrounded.  li*ccpl  during  the  short  time 
I  am  occupied  In  answering  n  few  letters, 
I  devoir  myself  wholly  to  the  gratifying 
company  of  Ihe  fair  w»,  mill  participate  in 
all  fheir  innocent  amusements  anil  trilling 
recreations  with  as  much  seal,  and  I  might 
any  m:>re  relish,  than  1  was  wont  In  ilo  lifty 
years  ago.  Unless  when  I  am  obliged  to 
entertain  the  neighbouring  clergy,  1  have 
always  a  very  merry  dinner  party.  Cards, 
music,  and  dancing  nsually  follow  a  sump- 
Inoun  repast,  when  our  llacchnnnliiin  iiulitl- 
grure  ha*  m>l  gone  bin  far;  uml  llsr  uiglil 
>m  spent,  1  lliiuk  1  may  say,  almost  always 
in  the  must  innocent  merry -mn kings. 

"  1  iH'giunow  lobcnuxioustiiknowalitllc 
of  what  Is  gning  on  iu  the  profession,  parti- 
cularly our  own  College  niallcm,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  collect  me  a  large  budget  of 
news  ere  long.  I'rny  remember  me  to  all 
my  kiail  friends,  particularly  all  the  Men 
Fellow*,  mid  tell  litem  Hint  if  they  hare  any 
cmnplniul*  to  muki',ur  wish  mo  In  dnauy 
Ihing  for  Ihrui,  you  have  my  authority  In 
nirrosvHiiid  with  me  on  the  subject.  Much 
at  we  hnd  occasion  to  lament  the  great  changes 
lvliirh  look  place  last  year,  it  is  really 
alarming  to  see  those  which  have  been  going 
on  tills  season.  To  me  every  thing  seems 
turned  tojiis;  -l«n  > .  The  general  practi- 
tioners, In  fart,  raised  by  Hint  audacious 
Lanckt  in  the  ryes  of  soriely,  and  in  Ilieir 
own  rslimnlHUi,  iuln  u  neieulilic  mid  nrislo- 
rrnlic  body  nf  lurii,  have  actually  la-rotor 
the  physician*  nf  I'.hghmd,  In  mv  rtHtviT- 
Hiifanx'willi  Fiui.rs,  Nes-ri.TmivaT,  Tur- 
rKS,Bud  several  of  the  oilier  lop  ii|Hilbera- 
ries,  I  liner  fannd  Ihem  nil  agree,  Ihnt  it  in 
Bow  their  interest  never  tn  admit  n  physician 
into  any  family  when  it  ran  possibly  be 
avoided,  which  satisfactorily  nerounls  to  me 
for  my  not  meeting  so  many  sUKia.ni hates 
during  this  last  season  as  I  used  to  du  in 
one  week  during  the  good  old  limes,  wlirii 


-pothecariea  knew  their  proper  station.  To 
me  these  changes  are  of  comparatively  little 
consequence,  my  fortune  being  ample,  uml 
lusiluiii  and  chancier  enabling  me  to 
land  the  society  of  the  first  noblemen  of 
the  land,  the  must  enlightened  statesmen, 
the  most  distinguished  female  characters, 
and  the  holiest  dignitaries  of  Hie  church. 
But  it  distresses  me  to  witness  the  revolu- 
tion which  lias  taken  place  in  my  profession, 
and  to  see  so  many  younger  men,  who  have 
had  (he  very  best  classical  and  moral  educa- 
tion which  our  universities  could  afford, 
lugging  against  the  strep  m  of  medical  science, 
'  eclipsed  by  a  host  of  illiterate,  prufli- 
■,  mid  unprincipled  apothecaries.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  I  he  new  Fellows  which 
1  lately  elected  added  nothing  In  the  rrajiec- 
tnbility  of  our  College;  but,  under  all  cir- 
itnnc.es,  I  am  convinced  that  these  ad- 
ions  caa  not  hasten  the  march  or  Reform, 
si  their  pecuniary  contributions  will 
a  welcome  though  temporary  relief  to 
luances.  I  only  regret  Ihnt  Iho  Fellow- 
ship hns  been  offered  to  any  one  possessing 
iiii|KTliucncc  enough  to  refuse  it,  anil  I  feel 
il  ul-ui  to  In'  a  me  la  lie  holy  Ihing  thai  dull- 
ness should  have  induced  me  to  bestow  it 
ou  the  editor  of  bis  journal. 

"  1  hope  you  will  soon  write  to  me,  and 
c  know  particularly  what  the  lilttrali 
of  Hie  Loudon  University  are  about;  as  to 
King's  College,  I  despair  of  II;  and  1  am 
much  enraged  with  Brume  far  recommend* 
ing  Ibnl  bird  of  passage,  Mayo,  lolillnrhair 
in  il.  Il  hall  very  well  far  Sir  IIknmhin 
In  employ  a  purser's  clerk  to  assist  him  iu 
introducing  bougies  and  giving  glytlcrs,  but 
il  dues  not  do  Iu  employ  such  unqualified 
characters  in  public  situations.  My  dear 
litlle  nephew,  Fannv,  is  in  despair,  aad  I 
can  afford  her  no  consolation.  The  bell  an- 
nounces dinner,  and  a  charming  lady  is 
expecting  me  to  escort  her  to  the  savoury 
board.    So  adieu  I"  "  II.  H." 

"  1>kab  Sir  llr.NNT  v— II  gave  me  great 

pleasure  lo  be  able   to  com niculo  to  the 

Fellows,  and  to  the  few  individual*  of  the 
profession  who  take  any  real  Interest  in  your 
concerns,  the  benefit  which  yuu  hare  already 
derived  from  quilting  London.  They  nil 
agree  lhat  you  have  got  a  most  extraordi- 
nary constitution,  not  only  bemuse  you  luive 
rallied  so  quickly  from  the  tlalc  of  debility 
iu  which  you  left  us,  bin  that  you  should  Itu 
able  again  In  participate  in  all  the  delights 
ami  rcrnnlions  .if  female  society.  Wk  only 
hope  llial  your  xpirila  will  not  urge  yon  ini 
'■«'  fasl,  and  Hint  your  ou  n  good  sense  and 
practical  philosophy  will  enable  you  to 
check  any  extravagances  or  yulir  inmgina- 
liuu,  an  indulgence  In  which  might  lead  to 
I  he  p  renin  I  u  re  destruction  both  of  your 
physical  frame  and  your  menial  energies. 
T4W  friends  were  particularly  pleased  to 
learn,  on  your  own  authority,  Ihnt  the  vigour 
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of  your  intellect  was  restored,  as  several  of 
us  were  quite  sensible  before  you  left  town 
that  age  was  fast  overtaking  you,  and  your 
enemies  said  that  there  was  a  degree  of 
twaddle  in   the   last  speeches  which  you 
made  at  Hie  College,  which  indicated  thnt 
a  new   President  would  noon   ho  wanted. 
Thank  heaven,  all  their  hope*  arc  blasted, 
and  if  you  are  only  circiints|H*ct   in  your 
indulgence   in  dtiugeron*    and   debilitating 
pleasures,  you  will,  my  dear  Sir  Henry, 
come  again  amongst  us  as  vigorous  as  ever. 
M  London  now  resembles  a  deserted  vil- 
lage ;  and  though  several  of  our  professional 
brelhrcu  have  followed  your  good  example 
iu  retiring  for  a  while  to  the  country,  yet 
then;  are,  I  believe,  literally,  as  many  medi- 
cal men  in  town  as  there  are  patients.    You 
may,  therefore,  console  yourself  Hint  during 
your  absence  you  have  not  lost  mauy  fees. 
Very  few  messages,  indeed,  have  come  to 
Curxon- street ;   but  whenever  any  patients 
have  made  their  appearance,  I  have  taken 
good  care  to  personify  you  to  the  best  of 
my  humble  ability.    I  have  been  to  several 
professional  dinners ;  for,  as  you  know,  this 
is  the  season  when  medical  men  feed  to- 
gether, and  talk  of  the  shop.    1  have  heard 
a  great  deal  said  about  our  new  Fellows, 
and,    as  you  may   suppose,   I   have    been 
obliged  to  listen  to  a  givnt  deal  of  nonsense 
on  the  subject.    There  seemed  to  be  a  uni- 
versal feeling,  thnt  not  more  than  one  or 
two  of  them  was  chosen  cither  for  his  ac- 
quirements or  his  respectability  in  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  perhaps  it  is  uufortuuatu  thnt 
if  it  was  necessary  to  elect  a  batch  iu  order 
to  raise  some  money,  and  to  show  a  spirit 
of  reform,  they  should  lie  selected  from  uieu 
of  the  lowest  origin,  and  of  the  most  ignoble 
avocations ;  and  lind  we  to  do  the  thing 
over  again,  I  certainly  would  strenuously 
oppose  conferring  the  fellowship  on  some 
of  the  mushrooms. 

"  However  well  yon  succeeded  in  obstruct- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity scheme,  it  is  at  last*  laid  on  the  table/ 
though  it  would  have  been  much  totter  had 
you  been  able  to  put  it  on  the  shelf.  There 
is  such  a  pressure  from  without,  that  I  do 
think  our  tusk  will  not  be  a  very  easy  oue 
next  session.  War  burton  is  hard  at  work 
consolidating  his  report,  which  no  doubt  will 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  entire  medical  ar- 
rangements of  the  University.  This,  if 
achieved,  will  be  death  to  the  old  system. 
It  will  gratify  you  to  know  that  the  London 
University,  now  called  '  University  College/ 
is  going  on,  just  as  you  nuticipntcd,  in  the 
steps  of  King*  CoHi'gv.  It  is,  however,  a 
consolation  to  lliiuk  that  whilst  the  fule  of 
King9*  College  has  been  owing  (o  its  uroiciri 
principle*,  *  University  College  '  is  hiinhliiig 
from  having  no  principles  at  all.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  liberalism,  for  surely  a  more 
complete  system  of  intrigue  and  self-election 
could  not  be  found  in  London . 


"  Mayo  has  met  with  his  deserts  at  Ktaj-'s 
College t  where  It  is  quite  clear  that  now  he 
never  ought  to  have  been  admitted, and  never 
would  have  been  but  to  secure  some  pur- 
poses of  his  friend  Sir  Benjamin.  I  regret, 
though  I  am  not  surprised,  that  no  men  of 
consideration  or  talent  have  appeared  ftar  tho 
vacant  chairs,  as  they  would  have  to  lectiiiu 
to  empty  benches. 

"  Tho  St,  dirge's  //esnifrt  J  School,  under 
the  auspices  of  Lank,  intends  to  open  in 
great  forco ;  but  the  Kinnertou-street  Acad- 
emy seems  to  be  but  a  sorry  concern,  and 
every  new  session  will  convince  B sonic  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  speculation. 

"  Another  joint -stock  company  is  about 
to  institute  a  school  of  medicine,  to  be  called 
the  "  London  College  ;*'  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  it  be  organised  on  true  eonserrntiee 
principles,  and  not  on  the  liberal  system  of 
the  London  University,  it  will  do  well.  But 
I  have  not  heard  any  particulars,  nor  the 
names  of  its  professors.  We  have  been  all 
much  amused  with  the  denouement  of  the 
sale  of  the  surgery  at  the  erection  called 
1  Charing-cross  Hospital,'  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Howsiiip,  a  rectum  doctor,  for  no 
less  a  sum  than  five  hundred  guineas.  Well 
done,  Pcttigrew  t  He  deserves  the  thanks 
of  his  surgical  brethren ;  and  in  place  of 
l>cing  mortified  at  the  proceeding,  he  should 
glory  in  having  taken  such  a  gentleman  iu. 

"  1  dined  one  day  in  company  with  Alex- 
ander, who  amused  us  exceedingly  with  an 
account  of  his  operation  on  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.    It  appears  that  (1.  1*.  (ai'Tnau: 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  nab  the  Duke. 
(iKoitOK  Puff  had  in  vain  used  every  stra- 
tagem that  military  daring  could  invent,  to 
introduce  himself  to  the  Oukc's  notice,  and, 
us  a  last  cfl'ort,  a  poor  soldier  was  got  to 
apply  by  letter  to  his  lloynl  Highness  for  a 
fee,  that  he  might  be  cnulilcd  to  seek  advice 
from  the  eminent  occulist.  Alex  a  noes  stated 
many  other  manoeuvres  too  absurd  to  men- 
tion ;  aud  he  took  great  credit  to  himself  for 
having  defeated  the  Peninsular  occulist  an 
every  attack  which  he  made  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  illustrious  patient.    1  hear  thnt 
there  is  a  young  (J. 1'.,  who  is  a  perfect  pro- 
totype of  old  Mr.  (iirmuiK,  possessing  the 
same  engaging  manners,  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  distinguished  talents.    From  what 
Dr.  Roe  told  us,  I  should  think  that  he  has 
also  the  same  love  of  military  glory,  having 
one  day  lately  been  threatened  with  a  dis- 
missal from  the  Westminster  Hospital  for 
fighting  about  beds  for  his  honoured  parent. 
You  will  Imj  very  much  edilied]  and  amused 
with  (•.  IVs  Clinical  Lecture,  The  Lakokt 
edition  of  which  I  suppose  was  the  genuine 
article.     1  hope  he  will  simiii  favour  us  with 
surli  another  treat.    Certainly,  no  uiiiii  can 
be  better  qualified  to  become,  as  he  Ihreateus, 
the  surgical  historian  of  the  great  Peninsu- 
lar war.    Your  obliged  and  grateful 
. «  London,  Aug.  24,  1M0.M  •«  T." 
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MEETING 

TO  DISCUSS    THE   ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
"SELF-SUPPORTING"  DISPENSARIES. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Smith's  tnodo  of  de- 
frauding the  profession  spared  no  exertions 
to  assemble  their  acquaintances  together  on 
Wednesday   evening    last,  at    Ncwingtnn. 
Circulars  were  sent  to  all  persous  who  were 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  their  schemes, 
but  we  understand  that  those   gentlemen 
who  spoke  against  them  at  the  last  meeting 
did  not  receive  any  direct  notification  of  the 
present    muster.    The  Smithiles,  as    they 
were  ratted,  procured  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Hawks,  M.  I\,  as  chairman,  the  Itev.  Mr. 
litii.iiF.RT,  of  Islington,  the  llcv.  Mr.  Cur- 
ling, and    several  other   clergymen,  who 
were  quite  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  degrade 
their  brethren  of  another  profession  on  this 
occasion ;  and  one  of  them  brought  a  large 
oaken  stick,  with  which  he  kept  rapping 
the   floor  when  any    of  the    "Smithiles" 
made  an  attack  on  the  medical  profession. 
In  addition  In  these  persons,  several  unknown 
"  orators,"  from  various  pnrts  of  South  wark, 
were  present,  to  support  (he  "  ennse.M    On 
the  opposition   benches  were    about  forty 
medical    men  of   the    first    respectability, 
amongst   whom    were    Mr.  Howell,   Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr.  Crisp,  and  Mr. 
Boddy,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  respectable 
practitioners  of  the  neighbourhood. 

To  judge  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening,  and  the  speeches  of  the  Chairman 
him!  other  parlies  who  entertained  similar 
\  iews,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  real  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  abuse  medical  men 
generally.    The  entire  proceeding*  of  the 
evening  were  characterised  by  a  reeling  of 
raucour  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the 
scheme,  which  called  forth  many  angry  ex- 
pressions in  return,  from  the  medical  gentle- 
men present.   The  orators  on  the  "  Smi thite  " 
aide,  throughout  the  discussion  (if  discus- 
sion it  could  be  called),  treated  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  and  their  delegates  in 
the  Board  of  (toardians,  as  most  just  and 
honourable  in  their  arrangements  for  treat- 
ing the  sick  poor  in  the  Unions,  and  the 
hu  tiering*  of  the  |mupcrs  were  all  declared 
to  be  caused  by  the  neglect  of  medical  men, 
respecting  whom  the  chairman  said  that 
"  he  must  not  be  told  that  one  section  of 
society  would  suffer  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments ;  that  was  nothing,  if  the  whole  com- 
munity besides  were  benefited."  The  chair- 
man referred  to  a  "  self-supporting  dispen- 
sary "  at  Co*  entry,  which  it  was  stated  that 
two  medical  men  were  carrying  on  success- 
fully, at  the  sacrifice  of  their  fellow  prac- 
titioners in  the  town.    The  chairman  sjwjkc 
at  some  length  on  the  stale  of  the  poor 
regarding  medical  attendance,  but  his  state- 
ments were  constantly  refuted,  and  it  seemed 
to  cause  much  regret  to  those  who  were 
well  ncqtinititcd  with  the  subject,  that  Mr. 


Hawes  should  have  presided,  when  he  was 
so  very  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Hooper,  at  the  close  of  the  chair* 
man's  address,  requested  to  know  the  names 
of  a  committee  which  had  been  formed  in 
some  "  hole  and  corner,"  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Watkrwortii,  greatly  excited,  pro- 
tested against  the  names  of  that  committee 
being  given;  but  the  meeting  insisted  on 
their  production,  and  he  then  gave  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  medical  men  to  whom  the 
profession  is  indebted  on  the  present 
occasion  :— 

Mr.  Watkrwortii,   Ilcngal-placc,    New 
Kent-road, 
Mr.  Lkver,  New  in gton -cause way, 
Mr.  Meryon,  Trinity-street*  Borough, 
Mr.  Parker,  Trinity-square,  Borough) 
Mr.  Rose,  Blackfriars-road, 
Mr.  Macinlay,  Stamford-street, 
Mr.  If  ulhbrt,  Trinity-square,  secretary, 
pro  tern. 

After  this  statement,  Mr.  Watkrwortii 
said,  that  as  he  found  his  medical  brethren 
so  much  opposed  to  the  plan,  he  should  sup- 
port it  with  ten  times  more  vigour  and  plea- 
sure.   (Shout  *  from  the  SmUhitei.) 

A  resolution,  to  the  effect  that "  self-sup- 
porting dispensaries  were  necessary  to  bo 
established  in  the  neighbourhood,"  was  then 
put,  and  seconded.  To  attempt  to  report 
the  speeches  which  followed  this  would  be 
impossible.  Such  continual  interruptions 
nnd  confusion  were  scarcely  ever  witnessed 
in  any  meeting.  Some  questions  were  asked 
by  the  opposition,  which  the  "Smithitcs" 
did  not  think  proper  to  answer. — Mr.  Ilow- 
t:i.L  inquired,  what  were  the  motives  of  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  f  Was  not  the  chief 
object  to  push  obscure  and  needy  men  into 
practice  ? — Mr.  Evans  pointed  out  its  evils, 
and  proved  the  affair  to  be  "  a  job." — Mr. 
Crisp  referred  to  the  report  of  the  "  North- 
western" fraud,  ia  which  it  appeared  that 
the  persons  receiving  relief  at  that  place  only 
subscribed  £100  a  year,  not,  as  staled  by 
the  secretary  at  the  last  meeting,  between 
£100  nnd  £500. — Mr.  Kalkj  rend  a  report 
from  a  Portsmouth  paper,  in  which  it  was 
stated  (hat  the  guard  inns  there  wished  to 
establish  a  "  self-supporting  dispensary," 
but  that  the  attempt  was  useless,  the  scheme 
having  been  tried  and  having  failed. 

As  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the 
supporters  of  the  scheme,  and  the  sort  of 
compliment  paid  to  medical  men  by  the  ora- 
tors, we  might  select  some  disgusting  speci- 
mens from  the  effusions  of  a  youth,  named 
Wylip.,  said  to  be  a  lawyer's  clerk,  who  af- 
forded great  delight  to  the  "  Smithitcs ;"  but 
we  have  not  mom  to  give  them.  His  imper- 
tinences called  forth  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  supporters  of  the  scheme.  Another 
individual,  who  said  "  his  name  was  Brll," 
declared  (hnt  the  medical  profession  ought 
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to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  huring 
formed  "  a  gross  conspiracy'*  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  these  dispensaries.  Others 
followed  in  the  same  style,  freely  quoting 
and  misquoting  the  Bible,  respecting  **  Chris- 
tian charity,"  the  "  good  Samaritan,"  Ate.  &c, 
and  in  tlie  same  Christian  spirit  denouncing 
medical  men  as  factious  persons  mid  conspi- 
rators. 

The  meeting  was  finally  adjourned  to  Wed- 
nesday next,  at  the  same  place,  after  a  divi- 
sion, when  on  one  side  were  ranged  traitor 
practitioners,  parsons,  lawyers*  clerks,  and 
some  ladies,  and,  on  the  other,  a  body  of 
medical  men.  The  numbers  were  found  to 
be  equal,  when  the  chuirmnii  (Dr.  Uoiikrth, 
who  hud  taken  the  chair  after  Mr.  II awes 
had  left),  adjourned  the  meeting  by  giving 
his  vole  in  the  nflirmativc.  It  may  bo  but 
justice  to  Dr.  Itoberts  to  say,  that  he  filled 
the  chair  with  impartiality  ;  but  how  came 
he  to  fill  so  disreputable  an  office  r 


A  brief  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Meeting  which  was  got  up  on  Wednesday 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  colour  of 
a  sanction  to  the  Self-supporting  Dispensary 
Humbugs  of  Sontliwnrk,  commences  in  the 
preceding  page  of  this  week's  Lancet.  'Hie 
adjourned  Meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Wednesday 
Evening  next,  at  the  "  Parochial  and  National 
School-room,"  Newington,  at  7  o'clock, 
and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  large 
number  of  the  independent  and  spirited 
members  of  the  profession  will  attend,  nnd 
give  the  concoctors  of  the  fraud  the  benefit 
of  their  advice  and  experience  on  that  occa- 
sion. A  more  gross  or  infamous  attempt  to 
attack  the  interests  of  a  most  useful  and 
honourable  profession,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  add  to  ilie  tortnres,  nnd  promote  the  des- 
truction, of  the  sick  poor,  was  never  made, 
even  in  this  metropolis,  which  is  the  very 
hot-bed  of  medical  quackery. 


CONCOURS  FOR  THE  ELECTION 
OP  A  HOUSE-SURGEON  AT  THE 
NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL.— 
Sept.,  1830. 

written  questions. 

1.  How  are  wounds  of  the  tongue  and 
trachea  to  be  treated  I 

9.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances of  true  erysipelas.  How  should  the 
disease,  when  involving  an  extremity,  be 
treated? 


8.  How  are  dislocations  of  the  humerus, 
in  different  directions,  to  be  remedied  f 
State  the  danger  attending  the  attempt,  when 
of  long  standing. 

4.  Describe  the  signs,  symptoms,  and 
management,  of  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Slate 
the  consequences  of  that  injury. 

5.  Describe  the  nil  nation,  structure,  and 
relations,  of  the  interim  I  inguinal  ring. 
What  structures  are  necessarily  avoided, 
and  what  ought  to  be  avoided  when  an 
operation  is  properly  performed,  for  an  obli- 
que inguinal  hernia  1 

0.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  in  the  third  division  of  its 
course.  In  the  operation  for  plnctiig  a  liga- 
ture on  the  ves*  I  in  that  situation,  what 
parts  are  In  be  divided,  and  what  precautious 
to  bo  used  t 

AppUcmtUm  e/«jm«r«f*f,  mid  aetmtd 
opmtimu. 

1.  Apply  apparatus  for  fractured  fibula. 
3.  Perform  the  operation  for  fistula  lacry- 
malis.  8.  Plug  the  nostrils.  4.  Amputate 
a  thumb  at  the  metacarpal  bone.  6.  Tie 
the  femoral  artery  in  tho  upper  third  of  the 
thigh.  G.  Introduce  a  catheter,  and  secure 
it  in  its  positinu. 

Two  candidates  competed  for  the  vacant 
office,  nnd  Mr.  Fkki»p.rk;k  Pkaroe,  of 
Camel  ford,  Cornwall,  was,  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  announced  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful applicant. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr.  Sen  loss  is  preparing  for  immediate 
publication  a  portrait,  from  a  drawing  by 
Kmgcr,  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Ilnfeland, 
as  a  companion  to  that  of  Professor  Tiede- 
maun,  lately  published  by  Mr.  S. 

InquiaUor  will  find  In  another  page  replies 
to  such  of  his  questions  as  can  bescrviceably 
resolved  at  present. 

• 

The  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
New  Poor  l*nw  Act,  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  Medical  nnd  Surgical  Association 
nt  Oxford  in  1835,  and  rend  at  Manchester 
in  July  1830,"  has  been  printed  at  Worcester 
for  distribution,  and  may  be  had  through 
some  of  the  Loudon  publishers. 

A  Pupil,  ifc. — Courses  of  Lectures  on  both 
the  subjects,  but  probably  one  of  them  not 
under  the  particular  name  mentioned,  are 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Manby  and  Mr.  King 
next  week.  The  papers  by  Mr.  tW/w,  Mr. 
Seurle,  Mr.  Dotty,  have  been  received. 

The  Cambridge  newspapers  hare  reached 
us. 

The  explanation  which  Mr.  J.  Jones  seems 
to  need,  we  hare  not  room  to  give  this  week. 
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i,r,<Tiun:s  on  imiim:noi,o<;v, 

DELIVERED  IN    1830, 
IN  TIIK  UNIVERSITY  UP  I'AKIS, 

By  M.  BROUSSA1S, 

PROFESSOR  OF  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  IN  THE 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

LFXTUKK  XVI. 
ML— COLOUR. 

Gentlemen  : — We  arc  now  about  to  speak 
of  tbc  faculty  of  colour,  discovered  by  Gall, 
and  admitted  by  all  phrenologists.  It  if  si- 
tuated in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow,  at  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  superciliary  ridge, 
between  resistance  and  order.  I  have  shown 
yon  the  convolution  on  the  model;  I  shall 
now  show  you  its  application  on  the  skull. 
Remark  how  the  eyebrow  may  be  modified 
by  it,  in  two  ways;  cither  the  middle  por- 
tion may  be  elevated  into  the  form  of  an 
angle,  or  it  may  be  pushed  forward,  which 
latter  renders  the  eyebrow  prominent. 

Function  and  Printline  Impulsion. — Its 
function  in  to  distinguish  all  the  shades  of 
colour.  A  sentimeut  of  pleasure  is  attached 
to  this  perception.  Add  to  this  a  sentiment 
of  the  harmony  and  contrasts  of  colours. 
That  is  the  primitive  faculty,  as  is  proved  by 
the  negative  state  of  the  function  coinciding 
with  a  depression  of  the  organ,  which  must** 
the  person  to  confound  all  colours.  1  found 
it  di flic u it  to  believe  this  observation,  but  1 
have  since  proved  it.  Metaphysicians  hu\c 
not  explained  these  difference*,  nor  did  thry 
imagine  that  there  was  a  primitive  faculty 
there. 

Application*. — Its  applications  interest  us 
the  most.  The  faculty  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  painting,  causing  us  to  observe  with 
pleasure  the  assortment  of  colours.  Thus, 
decorators,  and  all  passionate  amateurs  of  co- 
lour*, make  ti*c  of  it.  1 1  ere,  (hen,  is  n  great 
question.  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  colours. 
To  seize  the  d liferent  shades  with  exactitude 
is  a  part  of  the  same  phenomenon,  carried  to 
the  highest  degree.  But  is  it  the  same  faculty 
to  represent  them  by  painting .'  Is  it  the 
manual  address,  concurring  with  the  choice 
of  the  colours,  which  produces  those  paint- 
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ings  which  are  so  remark  able  for  the  lieauty  of 
(he  colouring t  No;  the  first  idea  is  what  I 
have  adopted,  or,  rather,  which  has  been 
taught  me.  When  in  my  youth  I  took  lessons 
in  drawing  and  painting,  I  said  to  myself 
that  I  wrote  very  badly, — that  I  was  by  no 
means  adroit  in  forming  the  lines  of  writing 
or  drawing.  The  master  replid, "  That  is  no 
matter :  there  are  many  drawers  and  painters 
who  write  very  badly,  and  yet  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly clever  in  their  art."  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  verifying  this  obser- 
vation, so  that  the  art  of  painting  has  no  re- 
lation with  manual  address,  nor  with  the 
sentiment  of  spaces  and  the  weight  of  bodies, 
nor  with  the  art  of  tracing  lines.  We  may 
write  very  badly,  and  yet  be  very  clever  in 
the  art  of  colouring.  Yet  drawing  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  a  line  picture ;  so  are 
order  and  symmetry;  but  these  two  qualities 
dr)>cnd  upon  different  organs,  and  it  is  these 
which  render  painters  good  or  bad.  Con- 
sequently, then,  faculties  which  assist  co- 
lour are  independent  of  it. 

The  faculty  of  colour, — is  it  completed  by 
imitation  f  That  is  another  resource.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  all  good 
colourists  have  the  organ  of  imitation.  No 
phrenologist  has  yet  thought  of  verifying 
this,  which  proves  that  it  has  not  been  ob- 
served. I  conclude,  then,  that  the  faculty 
of  imitation  is  not  Uie  source  of  dexterity  in 
colouring. 

There  are,  thru,  in  this  faculty  of  well-as- 
sorting and  retracing  colours,  two  thirgv— 
1st,  The  faculty  of  perceiving  them  clearly  ; 
2nd,  An  influence  of  this  faculty  over  the 
muscular  movements:  in  fact,  it  is  with  tho 
hand  that  we  draw.  This  is  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  I  gave  you  an  idea  of  In  the 
last  lecture,  in  which  we  were  occupied 
with  general  considerations  on  the  receptive 
faculties.  It  is  then  a  work  to  be  done.  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  faculty  of  ap- 
preciating colours  and  that  of  drawing  them. 
There  is  a  re- action  of  this  faculty  upon  the 
muscular  system,  which  produces  a  dexte- 
rity iu  placing  colours.  1  cannot  go  any 
further  with  this  question. 

Sex. — It  has  been  remarked  that  women 
often  possess  this  faculty  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree; but  they  rarely  excel  in  drawing. 

IK 
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All  the  great  models,  iu  point  of  design  ami 
distribution  of  group*,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
paintinn  made  by  men. 

Auxwmrif*.— The  question  of  "  auxilia- 
ries" does  not  relate  to  the  faculty,  as  you 
may  readily  imagine— for  it  has  not  any  aux- 
iliaries— but  to  tpe  profession  of  tiie  pain- 
ter, of  decorator,  or  whatever  other  nnim* 
you  may  gi \  c.  The  art  of  paiutiiig  negnli  \  es 
the  aid  of  a  number  of  organs.  Order,  space, 
imitation,  arc  the  principal  which  assist  it. 
Afterwards  come  imagination,  which  ani- 
mates the  productions  of  art;  judgmeut, 
which  prevents  it  falling  iuto  digressions; 
comparison,  &c.  To  produce  master-pieces, 
our  faculties  require  the  assistance,  first,  of 
faculties  of  the  same  order,  and  afterwards 
those  of  a  higher  order. 

AtitttfoniMlM. — I  do  not  know  of  any ;  but 
the  more  powerful  faculties  frequently  di- 
vert us  from  this  one,  which  very  much  de- 
{lends  on  education.  There  are  persous 
lorn  with  the  talent  for  painting  and  colour- 
ing, but  who  are  diverted  from  it  by  their 
manner  of  living  and  their  education.  The 
faculty  exists,  but  does  not  require  a  great 
development,  iu  consequence  of  these  ob- 
stacles. 

AnimuU.— They  have  not  this  faculty  ac- 
corded to  them  ;  but,  Gentlemen,  I  am  not 
of  this  way  of  think  ing.  You  have  seen  the 
distinction  which  we  have  established.  The 
aeiitimeiit  of  colours,  of  their  vivacity,  their 
assortment,  the  pleasure  which  results  from 
them,  and  the  faculty  of  imitating  them, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  general  organ 
of  imitation,  but  which  appears  to  be  a  du- 
plicate of  the  faculty  of  perceiving  colours, a 
duplicate  which  re-acts  upon  the  muscles. 
Well,  then,  animals  are  deprived  of  this  se- 
cond part  of  the  faculty.  But  who  can  as- 
sure us  that  they  are  uot  sensible  to  colours  ? 
I  had  a  proof  of  it  that  was  quite  unexpect- 
ed. 1  had  two  little  dogs  that  belonged  to 
a  very  intelligent  breed.  They  never  en- 
tered the  house,  but  werj  kept  in  a  court- 
yard at  some  distance  from  it.  They  entered 
it  by  accident,  and  the  imagination  of  the 
animal*  was  struck  with  the  colour  of  the 
carpet.  J  conclude  that  they  perccivo  co- 
lours. How  can  I  conclude  otherwise  f 
They  became  restless  ;  llii-y  smelt,  touched, 
and  compared  these  coloured  representations 
with  the  different  colours  they  had  seen  in 
the  court-yard,  where  there  are  very  few. 
Why,  then,  refuse  to  animals  the  sentiment 
of  colour?  Iain  persuuded  that  they  possess 
it.  Besides,  insects  that  live  on  flowers 
can  oul y  distinguish  them  at  a  distance  by 
their  colour,  for  they  have  not  any  ol  factory 
organ.  11  is,  then,  by  its  colour  that  the 
butterfly  und  the  bee  recognize  the  flowers 
from  which  they  gather  the  pollen,  the 
honey,  the  wax,  &c.  There  is  no  doubt,  thci, 
that  animals  possess  the  sentiment  of  colour, 
but  tbey  have  not  the  faculty  which  we  have 
of  reproducing  it  by  means  of  painliug.     In 


my  general  considerations  I  explained  to  you 
this  idea.  1  return  to  it  at  present  in  order 
that  we  may  not  lose  anything ;  it  as  a  sub- 
ject of  observation  which  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

ExtwtfUs.—Htrt  are  busts  of  the  lieads  of 
painters;  the  middle  part  j»(  the  eyebrow 
projects  forwunl.  I  told  you  that  there  were 
two  physical  manifestation*  of  the  org:in; 
one  iu  the  augmentation  of  the  arch,  ami 
another  in  the  projection  forwards.  This 
|Niinter,  who  has  the  latter  projection,  is  a 
historical  painter,  because,  uo  doubt,  he 
possesses  the  necessary  organ  for  it ;  in  fact, 
here  is  the  organ  of  events,  which  we  are 
going  to  study.  That  confirms  what  I  have 
ul ready  said,  that  the  organ  is  applied  to  the 
faculties  which  predominate. 

Here  is  (-irohkt,  who  may  be  offered  as  a 
negative  example ;  iu  fact,  the  organ  is  not 
prominent;  I  am  glad  to  see  that.  What 
distinguished  this  celebrated  painter  was  the 
perfection  of  his  drawing,  the  organ  of  which 
is  well  developed. 

Among  colourists  we  have  as  examples, 
Correcio,  Titian,  Tknikrs,  Claude  Lor- 
baink,  Kkuiikandt,  whose  talent  as  acolour- 
ist  is  known  to  every  one.     Uiihkns  is  also 

rell  known;  Van  1>yck,  1'oi'ssin,  Lksskijk, 
eiiauN,  Kapha  el,  Michael  Ancklo,  and 
others.  In  some  the  talent  of  colouring  is 
doubtful,  but  there  is  a  list  sufficiently  j«iiig 
to  enable  you  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  I  could 
also  adduce  as  examples  females  whose  talent 
as  colourists  is  known. 

27. — Locality  . 

We  pass  to  the  organ  of  Locality.  It  was 
discovered  by  Gall;  its  existence  has  been 
proved  by  the  phrenologists;  philosophers 
had  not  turned  their  attention  to  it.  I  have 
told  you  how  they  were  pre-occupied  by  the 
idea  of  a  being  which  was  placed  in  the 
brain,  who  possessed  all  the  faculties.  'Hie 
faculty  of  locality  was  discovered  by  the 
observation  of  the  senses ;  by  empirical  ob- 
servation, which  the  psychologists  despise, 
which  they  treat  with  disdain.  Gall  ob- 
served that  there  wen;  persons  who  recol- 
lected perfectly  their  way,  who  preserved 
in  their  memory  the  image  of  a  tree,  and  a 
street  or  window  which  they  encountered  in 
their  route;  iu  a  word,  who  recollected  well 
the  localities — who  having  been  once  in  a 
certain  place  found  their  way  to  it  agaiu 
without  any  difficulty,  whilst  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  continually  losing  his,  though 
he  had  the  faculty  of  observation,  the  genius 
of  bringing  circumstances  together,  and  of 
causality,  which  surpassed  all  the  little 
faculties. 

SiluulioH. — We  spcuk  of  No.  27.  It  is 
situated  iu  the  anterior  anil  inferior  part  of 
the  forehead,  on  either  side  of  the  median 
line;  the  two  organs  touch  each  other.  There 
arc  two  convolutions  which  correspond  with 
Uiem,  and  which  arc  separated  b>  the  fa)*, 
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above  the  crista-Galli ;  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  brains,  though  mora  or  less  folded. 
Here  is  the  organ  in  the  interior  and  middle 
part  of  the  forehead;  tho  two  organs  are 
separated  by  a  little  hollow  at  their  extre- 
mities; and  externally  they  form  two  emi- 
nences which  are  continued  a  little  above 
the  inner  part  of  the  brow;  the  organ  is 
placed  Mow  the  frontal  sinuses.  I  give 
myself  as  an  example,  for  the  sinuses  being 
very  much  developed  in  me,  you  will  be 
able  to  see  the  place  of  this  organ ;  but  hav- 
ing subtracted  the  projection  of  the  frontal 
sinus,  the  organ  is  small  in  me.  Recollect 
that  I  told  you  that  the  internal  face  of  the 
frontal  bone  docs  not  project  outwardly  on 
the  external  plnle,  but  is  continuous  with 
the  part  of  the  bone  above  and  below  the 
sinus.  Thit  relations  of  the  organ  lire,  nhovo 
those  of  form  and  distance,  below  eventua- 
lity and  time,  because  it  is  prolonged  on 
cither  side. 

First  Action. — Gall  said  it  was  the  faculty 
of  recollecting  the  places  that  we  have  been 
iu ;  1  believe  that  there  is  more  in  It  than 
that;  that  there  is  not  only  recollection  of 
each  object,  but  Hint  a  picture,  or  image,  of 
the  place  remain*  in  the  mind.  S'ou  can  easily 
imagine  that  it  is  secondary  to  the  organ  of 
vision.  Blind  men  have  no  idea  of  locality. 
The  faculty  of  recognising  supposes  the  indi- 
vidual strongly  affected  by  the  perception  of 
the  places  in  which  he  has  been.  If  he  has 
paid  any  attention,  the  impression  remains 
strongly  imprinted;  but  when  the  organ  is 
very  much  developed,  the  imago  of  the  place 
remains  without  llic  ikthoii  having  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  objects,  iu  order  to 
recognise  them ;  it  is  what  we  observe  in 
iinimnls,  an  admirable  example,  to  which  I 
shall  return  immediately. 

Applications. — One  has  a  tendency  to  tra- 
vel ;  he  who  feels  much  pleasure  by  reason 
of  this  faculty,  tries  to  procure  himself  this 
sort  of  enjoyment.  Thus,  the  organ  inspires 
the  tnste  for  travelling,  unless  it  be  counter- 
acted by  other  faculties.  Others  incline  to 
topography,  to  geography ;  you  understand 
the  reason.  Others,  to  painting  and  astro- 
nomy, which  become*  easier  if  you  retain 
tho  picture  of  the  stars  in  your  mind,  that 
brilliant  spectacle  of  the  night;  it  is  not 
seised  on  by  every  one  with  the  same  facility, 
nor  retained  with  the  same  power.  To  land- 
scape painting,  above  all,  it  is  applied. 
Phrenologists,  who  are  attentive  to  every 
thing,  have  observed  that  landscape  painters 
have  this  part  very  much  developed.  To 
military  genius,  also  to  the  command  of 
armies,  it  is  of  use.  .ludgo  of  the  service 
this  organ  must  bo  to  a  geiierai-in-chief,  who 
recollects  well  the  places  ho  has  passed 
through,  particularly  when  assisted  by  geo- 
graphical charts.  lie  foresees  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  for  he  sees  all  the  ground 
*hich  may  be  occupied  by  him  with  advan- 


tage. This  organ  hat  also  been  remarked  in 
good  chess  players.  Without  doubt  other 
faculties  concur,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  their 
peculiar  superiority. 

Examples. — Christopher  Columbus  is  given 
us  at  an  example  of  this  faculty ;  we  have 
not  even  his  picture  here, — Mungo  Park,  an 
English  traveller,  whose  history  I  have  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, — Francois, 
the  poet,  whom  you  all  know, — Humdoi.t, 
the  famous  traveller  and  naturalist,  whom 
every  one  knows, — Galileo,  who  was  so 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  stars, 
when  first  the  telescope  was  discovered,  and 
who  changed  entirely  the  theory  of  astro- 
nomy,— Tyco-braiie, — Descartes.  Iu  all 
theso  persons,  or  in  their  likenesses,  phreno- 
logists have  remarked  the  organ  that  we  de- 
scribe. 

Mere  is  the  bust  of  a  librarian  of  Edin- 
burgh, named  Frazer,  who  was  remarkable 
for  tho  facility  with  which  he  recollected  all 
the  particularities  of  the  place  where  he  was 
employed;  the  place  that  each  book  occu- 
pied; ho  was  very  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect. You  see  the  faculty  upon  his  bust, 
and  even  the  sinus  is  not  developed.  When 
the  external  plate  is  not  raised  up  all  at 
once,  it  is  much  easier  to  appreciate  the 
volume  of  the  organ,  for  then  the  enlarge- 
ment belongs  to  it  entirely.  Here  is  New- 
ton, whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name ;  this  part 
is  very  much  developed  in  him,  and  the  sinus 
is  situated  superiorly.  Baron  Zach,  a  famous 
astronomer,  lately  deceased,  is  also  given  as 
an  soxample  of  this  faculty.  When  the  orga 
is  developed,  ami  there  exists  a  sinus,  that  i 
also  well  marked.  General  La  marque,  a  man 
remarkable  for  many  faculties,  has  this  part 
very  well  marked,  so  much  so  that  it  con- 
ceals nil  the  other  neighbouring  organs.  The 
bust  of  Napoleon  is  remarkable  for  many 
organs.  What  an  immense  space  between 
the  root  of  the  nose  and  the  ear;  that  an- 
nounces that  all  the  faculties  of  relation  are 
very  much  developed  in  him.  Here  is  the 
organ  we  are  speaking  of;  it  is  very  con- 
siderable. There  are  many  others  on  the 
cast  that  we  possess.  I  shall  point  them  out 
to  you.  It  was  this  part,  where  are  situated 
the  faculties  of  relation,  which  was  remark- 
able  in  this  great  man. 

Here  is  another  man,  Col.  Dory  dp.  St* 
Vincknt,  remarkable  for  different  talents. 
I  shall  also  mention  him  as  being  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  his  language  and  extra- 
ordinary facility  in  sneaking ;  but  at  present 
we  are  only  s|tcaking  of  the  organ  of  locality, 
which  is  remarkably  developed  in  him.  It 
is  useless  to  tell  us  that  the  sinus  marks  the 
organ.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  part 
which  is  behind  the  sinus  is  well  nourished, 
the  sinus  must  project  in  proportion.  Besides, 
the  comparison  must  be  made  in  children, 
who  have  not  the  sinus,  and  in  persons  who 
have  it  well  marked,  but  who  have  not 
the  organ.    Then  you  will  see  the  round- 
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nest  which  I  showed  you  in  the  Unit  of 
these  models. 

Here  tie  examples  of  the  reverse :  Bishop 
Greoorie  whs  not  remarkable  for  this 
faculty,  and  yon  see  the  organ  is  not  developed. 
Voltaire  was  not  remarkable  for  localities, 
hut  for  language,  Ate. ;  the  eyes  are  projecting. 
We  must  keep  all  this  in  mind.  Here  is 
KaetiTZRR :  Kar.urzEt  was  au  able  performer 
on  the  violin,  who  directed  the  orchestra  of 
the  opera  for  a  long  time.  He  was  also 
distinguished  for  composition,  consequently 
he  has  the  organ  of  music  well  marked ;  but 
locality  is  at  the  minimum.  The  organ  of  tones 
Is  one  of  the  easiest  of  proof.  Examine  this 
part  raised  up  in  a  pyramidal  form,  above  the 
external  extremities  of  our  organ,  and  the 
ciliary  arches.  1  defy  you  to  find  a  depression 
there,  as  in  {he  place  of  our  organ. 

AnimttU. — It  is  in  animals  especially  that 
this  organ  is  remarknble.  How  would  it  be 
possible  for  them  to  recognize  places  if  they 
did  not  possess  It?  That  they  have  it  is 
proved  by  (acts.  You  all  know  that  the 
dog,  and  the  horse,  frequently  recollect  the 
way  better  than  their  master.  It  is  useless 
to  insist  further  on  this  subject,  but  we  must 
give  you  some  physical  details  on  the  position 
of  this  organ  in  animals.  All  those  that 
travel  have  the  organ  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
recognised.  Wc  take  this  from  M.  Vimont, 
to  whose  work  wo  an?  obliged  to  recur,  dim! 
it  is  with  much  pleasure  we  do  so.  It  is 
most  evident  in  birds,  because  they  go  over 
the  most  considerable  spaces;  but  it  is  also 
to  be  observed  in  some  quadrupeds  that 
travel.  M.  Vimont  has  met  with  it  in  birds, 
also  in  many  quadrupeds,  forming  a  projec- 
tion below  the  crest  of  the  coronal  bone,  which 
joins  the  orbital  angle.  He  gives  as  examples 
among  the  quadrupeds,  Ihe  squirrel,  the 
cat,  the  leniing,  a  sort  of  Norway  rut,  that 
travels  in  company,  thitt  descends  into  the 
plain*  in  an tu urn  in  order  lo  devastate,  tluil 
knows  the  localities  very  well.  The  organ 
is  well  developed  in  dogs,  horses,  foxes,  also 
In  the  ass  and  mule,  that  partake  of  one  and 
the  other.  In  horses  it  is  so  strong  that 
many  of  them  know  their  way  perfectly  well, 
and  even  their  masters  allow  themselves  to 
be  conducted  by  them.  How  frequently  do 
wc  sec  the  lower  onion*  either  drunk  or 
asleep,  mid  allowing  the  horse  to  conduct 
them  where  he  pleases ;  the  master  is  quite 
sure  that  the  horse  will  not  make  any  mistake. 
If  I  dare  give  myself  as  an  example,  I  could 
tell  you  that  I  had  a  father  who  sent  me  to 
execute  his  commissions  iuto  the  country,  in 
places  where  I  never  had  been.  He  explain- 
ed to  me  the  route  us  far  as  the  place  that  I 
was  acquainted  with,  and  added,  "  when 
you  arrive  there,  loosen  the  reins  of  your 
horse,  there  are  three  or  four  roads,  let  him 
choose  whichever  he  pleases ;"  by  this  means 
1  never  once  missed  the  way.  In  Paris  the 
horses,  when  left  to  themselves,  always 
thooM  tht  street  that  leads  to  their  home 


these  are  facts.  There  is,  then,  an  impulsion 
which  no  one  can  deny,  and  which  is  pre- 
eminent in  animals ;  they  cannot  reflect,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary. 

In  birds  M.  Vimont  has  remarked  this 
organ  situated  externally  to  the  sense  he 
calls  geometrical ;  and  he  observes  that  these 
together  cause  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the 
orbit  to  project  from  I  he  iniddlo  of  the  eye 
brow  to  the  nose.  It  is  very  visible  iu 
travelling  birds.  1  saw  him  demonstrate 
this  on  seven  or  eight  hundred  skulls  which 
were  in  his  possession.  In  travelling  birds 
we  see  the  edge  of  the  orbit  round  and  pout- 
ing, while  it  is  sharp  in  those  birds  that  do 
uot  travel. 

This  disposition  is  to  be  obscrvd  in 
swallows,  and  all  birds  that  have  two  homes, 
one  for  winter  and  the  other  for  summer. 
M.  Vi mo kt  has  established  three  divisions  in 
speaking  of  travelling  birds.  He  has  ex- 
amined the  organ,  1st,  In  those  that  travel  in 
n  circumscribed  way,  as  the  pheasant,  the 
partridge,  and  birds  that  do  not  travel  far. 
2nd,  Iu  those  that  travel  between  two  con- 
tiguous places,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  winter,  and  return  as  soon  as  the 
season  permits,  such  as  the  starling,  the 
turtle-dove,  the  wood-pigeon,  the  thrush, 
&c,  who  escape  more  or  less  from  the  cold, 
and  return  as  soon  a*  possible.  3rd,  In 
those  that  perform  long  distance*,  who  pass 
part  of  the  year  in  one  region  and  the  other 
in  another  region.  The  author  distinguishes 
here — (A)— -Summer  birds :  the  swallow,  the 
loup,  the  Wis,  the  quail,  Ate. — (B)— Winter 
birds  :  the  snipe,  the  wild  duck,  the  wid- 
geon, the  crane,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that 
amongst  all  the  beads  of  birds  which  he 
possesses,  none  possess  the  organ  of  the  gco- 
iiietrieal  sense,  and  locality  so  well  marked 
as  two  ducks  that  were  Willed  at  the  angle  V, 
which  those  birds  make  in  passing  through 
the  air. 

Pigeons,  which  seem  to  hold  a  middle 
piece  amongst  these  birds,  and  whom  one 
might  be  tempted  to  place  amongst  those  that 
travel  in  a  circumscribed  way,  but  who  can, 
in  fact,  return  from  a  great  distance,  merit 
our  serious  alteution.  Speculators  know 
that  they  may  be  carried  a  hundred  leagues 
from  | heir  homo,  if  they  have  young,  aud  they 
will  return  to  it. 

This  faculty  has  been  observed  iu  dogs 
that  have  been  transported  far  from  home. 
We  have,  as  an  example,  the  history  of  a  dog 
whose  master  (a  soldier)  was  killed  in  Rus- 
sia, and  who  returned.  There  exists,  then, 
a  sentiment  of  localities;  and  you  see  that 
it  exists  without  si  special  attention,  that  is 
to  say,  without  the  desire  of  returning  lo- 
calities, also  existing ;  and  animals  possess 
the  faculty  so  strong  that  it  leaves  impres- 
sions which  never  can  be  effaced. 

As  animals,  who  are  naturally  travellers, 
quit  the  country  at  certain  epochs,  M.  Vi- 
mont  says  that  it  Is  the  want  of  change  of 
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climate  and  nourishment  which  solicit*  the 
action  of  this  organ  in  them.  Nevertheless,  I 
hare  observed  at  Xeres,  in  the  south  of  An- 
dalusia, that  the  swallows  left  in  the  month 
of  August,  at  which  epoch  the  temperature 
is  high,  and  insects  most  abundant.  It  is 
true  that  these  birds  arrive  during  the  first 
days  of  February,  litis  fnct  would  lend  us 
to  believe  that  they  have  a  limited  time  for 
their  travelling,  and  that  the  influence  of 
the  organ  of  time  has  an  important  part  to 
play ;  at  all  events,  the  birds  know  where 
they  are  going,  the  young  follow,  and  wheu 
they  have  once  seen  the  country,  they  do  not 
forget  it.  That  is  so  true  that  the  swallow 
and  tomtit  build  their  nests  in  tin*  same  place 
as  in  tin*  preceding  year,  which  announce*  a 
coincidence  of  the  organ  of  locality.  These 
are  admirable  facts,  l'sycologists  should 
have  considered  them,  but  they  linve  confined 
them  to  physics  and  instinct,  which  is  not 
explaining  anything.  In  proportion  as  ani- 
mals are  travellers,  so  is  the  organ  deve- 
loped, according  to  M.  Vimont.  These  no- 
tions were  necessary,  in  order  that  this  organ 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  love  of 
places. 

AtsochttioHs. — Thin  faculty  is  associated 
with  that  of  space,  to  couduct  animals  that 
travel  far,  and  who  have  the  ideas  more  en- 
larged than  the  animal  that  remains  from  its 
birth  to  its  death  in  the  same  place,  and  it  is 
also  aided  by  the  organ  of  resistance,  as  M. 
Vimont  has  judiciously  remarked,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  efforts  necessary  in  directing  their 
flight.  Finally,  the  sentiment  of  tempern- 
ture,  which  is  allied,  perhaps,  to  touch,  and 
the  organ  of  alimentation,  are  also  auxili- 
aries. 

Pray  ntteud  to  these  curious  facts,  in  or- 
der to  be  convinced  that  phrenology  is  not  a 
futility,  a  dream,  a  mystification,  as  it  has 
been  proclaimed  in  many  learned  societies. 
However,  we  do  not  fear  their  objections. 
Let  us  examine  another  organ. 

28. — Number. 

It  in  the  nr^tiuof  number  and  calculation, 
according  to  (Jail.  In  fact,  it  wns  (.Jam. 
who  discovered  it.  It  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
terior extremity  of  the  superciliary  arch,  at 
the  termination  of  the  eyebrow,  from  whence 
there  results  either  a  deficiency  in  the  exte- 
rior extremity,  or  a  projection  of  that  extre- 
mity forwards,  as  I  explained  to  you  when 
on  the  organ  of  colours.  In  the  brain,  this 
organ  corresponds  with  the  inferior  surf  me  of 
the  anterior  lobe.  There  exists  there  a  con- 
volution, which  is  the  seat  of  this  organ.  In 
the  complete  hend  yon  fee  it  occupying  the 
same  position,  a  little  behind  the  anterior 
part  of  the  crest  of  the  coronal  bone,  which 
limits  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
so  that  it  is  situated  a  little  externally  to 
the  superciliary  arch,  where  it  produces  two 
eminences,  whether  the  eyebrow  bends  down 
below  this  eminence,  or  advances  in  order 


to  circumscribe  it.  We  must  take  can  and 
distinguish  this  organ  from  that  of  tone,  and 
from  construction.  Here  is  construction, 
No.  0 ;  the  organ  is  lower  down.  Order  is 
in  the  brow,  above  the  range  of  hair  which 
constitutes  it    Our  organ  is  external  to  it. 

Primitive  Influence. — We  must  double  our 
attention,  (icntlcmcu.  Wo  are  speaking  of 
a  very  important  faculty,  about  which  psy- 
chologists have  disputed  a  good  deal.  You 
cannot  (unless  you  have  read  them)  imsgine 
what  numbers  of  pages  have  been  written 
about  the  faculty  of  time.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  sum  up  my  ideas  from  these  writings. 

Primitive  Faculty. — To  distinguish  num- 
bers,— I,  2,  S,  A  ;  to  multiply  them  to  an  im- 
mense extent;  to  calculate,  that  is  to  say, 
to  combine  these  numbers  in  different  man* 
ncrs;  to  multiply  them,  divide  them  into 
groups,  compare  one  with  the  other, — a  pro- 
digious faculty,  hut  having  for  its  base 
unity.  In  fact,  we  mu'tiply  any  number  up 
to  ten,  and  we  reduce  these  numbers  to  a 
complex  unity,  which  w«  multiply  as  we 
did  the  simple  unity,  in  order  to  make  a 
third,  which  we  multiply  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  thus  go  on  to  infinity.  This  faculty 
is,  in  fact,  so  prodigious  in  its  results  that 
philosophers  and  metaphysicians  consider 
it  as  the  highest  degree  of  human  intelli- 
gence. However,  it  is  not  so.  It  may  be 
met  with  in  feeble  intelligence,  as  well  as 
tone  ;  and  Gall  is  the  first  who  remarked 
(having  observed  it  in  young  persons  and 
even  in  children)  that  it  wns  altogether  a 
special  faculty,  mid  not  the  result  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  infra-cerebral  being,  material 
or  immaterial,  called  spirit,  soul,  sensoriom 
commune,  &c.  He  has  thus  destroyed  the 
scaffolding  of  that  psycology  which  must 
fall  for  ever  before  the  immense  discoveries 
of  phrenologists.  Moreover,  it  is  a  faculty 
depending  on  organs,  and  which  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  development  Gall  ob- 
Ferved  an  extreme  degree  of  development  of 
this  faculty  in  children  of  9, 10,  and  13  years 
of  age;  not  rcmnrkable  for  great  faculties, 
they  resolved  problems  of  pun*  arithmetic 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  without  the 
aid  of  figures.  When  it  concerned  numbers 
only,  these  children  were  wonderful ;  but 
when  reasoning,  independent  of  calculation, 
was  required  of  them,  they  answered  as  mere 
children.  Thus,  the  organ  is  independent  of 
all  the  faculties  with  which  it  may  be  as- 
sociated. 

Applications.— The  first  application  of  this 
faculty  is  to  arithmetic,  when  the  organ  acts 
alone.  One  may  be  a  good  accountant,  and 
yet  stupid.  There  is  nothing  more  clearly 
proved  than  that  a  great  number  of  persona 
make  large  fortunes  by  merely  making  a  rule 
not  to  spend  what  they  procure  by  means  of 
other  faculties,  although  they  may  be  incap- 
able of  reasoning  on  grave  subjects ;  but  if 
this  faculty  be  aided  by  other  high  ones,  we 
I  find  geometry  the  result,  which  requires  the 
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organ  of  space ;  astronomy,  which  requires 
that  of  locality,  and  all  the  higher  parts  of 
mathematics,  in  which  calculation  occupies 
a  very  low  position.  But  here  judgment 
and  causality  are  required,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce great  geniuses,  such  as  Descartks, 
Pascal,  Leibnitz,  &c. 

You  see,  Gentlemen,  what  we  owe  to  the 
science  of  phrenology.  Metaphysicians  ne- 
ver would  have  thought  of  these  distinctions, 
and  the  enemies  of  phrenology,  with  all  their 
sarcasms,  taken  from  observations  which 
are  badly  proved,  are  very  insignificant,  if 
one  compares  their  obscure  theories  with 
these  grand  considerations,  whose  origin  lies 
in  empirical  observation. 

AHxili*rirB.—'V\*<i  auxiliaries  of  this  fa- 
cully  are  artificial  signs,  furnished  by  the 
ruder  senses.  C«»h in i.i.ai:  hit*  proved  it;  he 
practises  arithmetic  upon  his  lingers;  nud 
when  you  wish  to  instruct  a  blind  person  iu 
the  science,  you  give  him  marks,  and  cause 
him  to  count  them.  When  once  he  lias  learn- 
ed  to  count  ten,  he  can  count  five  hundred 
millions.  You  give  written  signs  to  the 
person  who  can  see,  and  when  once  he  has 
attached  an  idea  to  the  signs  of  100, 1000, 
100,000,  he  will  go  as  far  as  you  plouse. 
We  run  the  risk  of  being  taxed  with  mate- 
rialism, but  I  say  that  the  sensitive  percep- 
tions form  the  only  base  of  nil  the  sciencus. 

Mathematics  is  founded  upon  mutter, 
upon  images,  or,  rather,  the  perceptions  fur- 
nished by  tbe  sight  and  touch;  for  the  word 
image  can  only  be  applied  to  the  production 
of  sight,  upon  which  tbe  faculty  which  mul- 
tiplies, ad  iajtatram,  exercises  itself,  aided  by 
others,  iu  order  to  produce  all  those  pro- 
digies whose  names  I  have  recalled  to  your 
mind.  1  do  not  pretend  to  teach  you  these 
truths,  for  the  most  of  you  know  them  as 
well  as  I  do,  but  I  wish  to  place  them  in 
relation  with  others.  Material  signs  lire  ob- 
tained by  sight  aud  touch  ;  without  them,  no 
mathematics,  no  geometry,  uo  astronomy, 
can  exist,  but  we  have  ignorance  with  all  its 
stupidity.  These  are  the  principal  auxili- 
aries, the  indispensable  auxiliaries.  Ne\t 
come  the  organs  of  comparison  aud  circum- 
spection, the  high  intellectual  fncii)ticH,und, 
above  nil,  comparison ;  all  those  are  obliged 
to  contribiito,  iu  order  that  thu  science, 
whose  base  is  founded  ou  calculation,  may 
be  able  to  take  a  high  flight. 

Antagonist*. — The  antagonist  faculties  are 
imagination,  or  ideality.  The  marvellous, 
music,  all  those  faculties  called  theatrical, 
etc.,  because  they  cause  vivid  emotions. 
Remark  well,  that  these  little  organs  of  the 
anterior  part,  which,  nevertheless,  art?  the 
most  precious  to  limn,  do  uot  cause  strong 
impu)se,exceptby  exciting  thu  great  orgnns 
which  form  the  cerebral  mass.  Thus,  man  is 
not  guided  by  the  intellectual  faculties,  as 
we  shall  show  you  presently.  A  man  who 
has  the  organ  we  are  speaking  of,  may  cul- 
tivate it,  if  obliged  by  circumstances  ;  for 


Instance,  if  you  shut  him  up  by  force  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  and  take  from  him  nil 
exterior  impressions  which  would  awaken 
imagination,  ideality,  poetry,  lie  will  study ; 
but,  leave  him  free,  and  he  will  obey  the  im- 
pulse which  procures  him  pleasure.  You 
will  find  very  few  exceptions  to  this  fact, 
which  is  so  general.    Such  is  man. 

Potitive  rxemp/cs* — Kulkr,  Keclks,  (Jas- 
bbnsi,  and  Laplace,  are  given,  whose  busts 
we  possess ;  M.  Ah  ago,  member  of  the  in- 
stitute ;  also,  M.  Libsi.  There  are  many 
others,  but  let  us  analyse  the  heads  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  Remark  well  the  dis- 
tinction which  I  have  established, — mathe- 
matics the  organ,  all  the  rest  additional. 
Well,  here  is  a  child  of  nine  years  old, 
solving  all  the  problems  of  Euclid,  without 
having  had  education.  There  is  the  organ. 
What,  then,  do  wo  uot  owe.  to  Gall 7  who 
gave  us  the  means  of  distinguishing  between 
calculation  and  the  faculties  which  are  as- 
sociated with  it — which  distinctions  the 
psychologists  and  metaphysicians  never 
would  have  found  out.  This  child  was  a 
calculator,  an  arithmetician,  making  these 
calculations  without  the  aid  of  a  pen.  See 
how  the  orgmi  is  developed  ;  try  ami  induce 
these  objection -makers,  these  anti-phreno- 
logic  banterers,  to  reflect  upon  this  one  fact* 
before  they  declare  their  opiu ions  in  learned 
societies.  A  young  run m try  lad,  a  child 
who  cannot  read,  solves  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  arithmetic,  by  means  of  a  little 
convolution  of  the  braiu  !  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, which  they  might  have  got  acquainted 
with  before  they  ventured  to  speak.  Is  It 
not  curious  to  hear  a  teamed  doctor  saying, 
in  presence  of  a  learned  society, "  I  have  not 
studied  phrenology  ;  but  the  good  sense  due 
to  my  tt(ff  to  my  |M*rpetnnl  personality,  ob- 
liges me  to  reject  it  t"  And  the  journals 
were  not  ashamed  to  represent  this  ignorant 
(iu  phrenology)  as  Hercules,  who  bad  con- 
quered the  Hydra  of  •  *  • 

Here  is  Newton.  The  organ  had  for  its 
auxiliary,  this  part  which  you  sec  so  much 
developed.  It  in  superior  intelligence,  bin 
what  a  pity  we  Imie  not  Ihe  entire  head,  iu 
order  to  recognise  the  orgtiu  which  emitted 
hi  in  to  couiiueiitoii  the  .\i'«mhl\i*u:  !  I  now 
lake  up  Huron  /ami,  u  famous  ph)sieiitnt  in 
whom  you  will  find  this  part  well  deve- 
loped, with  many  others,  for  it  is  always  by 
the  combination  that  we  should  judge. 
However,  Gentlemen,  we  shall  consecrate  a 
lecture  to  the  manner  of  studying  the  head ; 
for  they  who  make  objections  only  think  of 
the  organ  they  are  looking  for,  whose  influ- 
ence they  contest. 

Here  U  Hkunkl;  he  has  the  organ  very 
strong.  All  this  intellectual  development 
is  admirable.  Ho  was  a  superior  man.  1 
will  engage  you  will  not  iind  that  in  the 
men  who  have  figured  on  the  scaffold,  al- 
though we  have  plenty  of  them  in  our  collec- 
tions.   Examine  Franklin,  the  admirable 
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Franklin;  lie  it  one  of  our  finest  examples ; 
examine  the  projection  of  the  forehead,  and 
how  the  external  extremity  of  the  eyebrow 
is  enlarged  nnd  punned  forward.  Hern  In 
JIeksciiki.,  the  fmiHiiiti  astronomer,  who  dis- 
covered a  planet;  all  the  apparatus  of  per- 
ception is  developed.  The  organ  of  which 
we  treat,  is  one  of  those  in  which  phrenology 
triumphs  the  most.  I  am  assured  that  a 
professor  has  said,  "  I  hav c  the  organ,  and 
yet  I  cannot  calculate/'  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  believe  it.  This  assertion  has  for  its 
basis  something  which  I  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
amine ;  because  the  man  is  a  very  estimable 
one  in  other  respects.  In  Napoleon,  the  or- 
gan is  very  well  developed,  hot  Hint  of  me- 
rhnnisiti  dues  not rorrcs|»oud  with  it.  Here 
are  the  negative  exiunplcs :  they  consist  of 
villains  covered  with  rrinie.  Kxnitditc  the 
depression  of  this  entire  region. 

Animal*. — Philosophers  have  refused  the 
faculty  of  numeration  to  animals.  The  ob- 
servations of  George  Leant, "  lieutenant  des 
chapes,"  under  the  ancient  dynasty,  has 
has  given  us  other  ideas.  Read  the  "  Letters 
to  a  Physician  of  Nnreinbiirg  on  the  Instinct 
of  Animals,"  a  very  interesting  work,  which 
I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure. Here  are  the  observations  which  he 
1ms  made;  they  were  transferred  to  the 
"  Encyclopedia,"  where  I  read  them,  before 
I  consulted  the  work.  The  magpies  ere  the 
scourge  of  sportsmen,  bemuse  they  destroy 
the  eggs  of  the  game ;  they  are  cunning 
birds  and  robbers,  who,  not  lieing  very 
brave,  attack  the  eggs  nnd  the  young;  from 
this  comes  the  eagerness  of  nil  s|Nirtsuien 
to  destroy  mngpics.  A  limn  hid  himself 
in  a  hut,  near  a  tree  where  the  nest  of  n 
mtitrpie  vuis  built;  the  bird  did  not  return 
until  the  mini  had  depnrted.  It  was  then 
Haul,  "  Let  ns  hide  two,  one  only  shall  quit 
the  place,  and  the  magpie,  who  cannot 
count,  will  come  back  to  his  nest/'  This 
did  not  succeed;  the  magpie  counted  the 
men ;  he  did  not  come  bark  until  the 
second  had  quitted  the  hut.  Three,  and  af- 
tcrwnrds  four,  were  posted  on  the  two  fo1< 
lowing  days;  the  bird  did  not  enler  until 
the  departure  of  the  Inst,  t.  c,  of  him  who 
wns  to  hnve  fired  at  him  ;  but,  when  the  ex* 
periment  wns  tmidc  with  five  men,  the  bird 
was  disconcerted  in  his  calculation;  after 
the  departure  of  the  fourth,  he  entered  the 
tree,  not  thinking  of  the  fifth,  who  shot  him 
at  Inst. 

We  might  make  oilier  experiments,  in  or- 
der to  prove  that,  in  fact,  birds  ha\n  a 
commencement  of  the  organ.  For  my  pnrt, 
I  nnnouiiced  to  you  my  dcxicn  mi  Hint  point. 
I  would  wish  to  sec  those  nnimnU  raised  in 
the  scale,  that  some  perron*  try  to  deprc5s,  in 
order  to  separate  themselves  entirely  from 
nnimnlity!  I  do  not  approve  of  that;  we 
should  give  every  one  his  own,  even  ani- 
mals. Animals  have  a  trace  of  the  organ  of 
calculation ;  I  am  pursuadrd  of  it.    1  hare 


not  more  striking  examples  to  offer  you  at 
this  moment;  I  announce  to  you  only  my 
convictions. 

XwV-Omikr. 

The  organ  of  order  belong*  toSrtiazfiEiM. 
Gam,  admitted  the  faculty  without  assigning 
lo  it  a  place,  or  at  least  his  genius  taught 
him  that  this  organ  ought  to  exist.  But  a 
man  cannot  observe  everything,  however 
long  his  life  may  be.  Its  situation  is  tho 
sunerciliary  arch,  between  calculation  and 
colour,  below  tone.  The  projection  of  this 
organ  passes  the  level  of  the  eyebrow,  bc- 
iug  well  developed. 

Influence  or  Prhnilire  /im/inMon. — Metho- 
dical arrangements,  symmetry  of  objects. 
Them  exists  in  this  nrrangement  a  pleasure, 
unknown  to  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
orpin  sufliciently  developed.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  contemplating  things  in  order, 
and  even  delight,  for  many  persons.  Disor- 
derly people  can  form  no  idea  of  it  This 
is  another  observation  due  to  empiricism,— 
to  the  stndy  of  man  in  relation  to  external 
objects,  by  means  of  his  sensitive  organs, — 
an  observation  which  has  not  been  made 
either  by  philosophers,  or  by  those  who 
substitute  logic  for  observation. 

Api>licntioH. — To  the  arrangement  of  all 
physical  objects.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
faculty.  It  is  found  in  all  professions  which 
require  its  aid,  from  the  conk  to  the  ama- 
teur of  natural  history ;  in  the  decorator,  the 
painter,  the  architect, — nil  those  who  ar- 
range objeeiM,  who  put  them  in  order.  It  is 
symmetry  which  delights  the  |x-r*ons  who 
possess  tliis  orgnu ;  whereas  those  who  have 
it  not  are  insensible  to  it.  Now,  let  us  find 
out  its  application,  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
I'hilost.phy  and  oratory  form  means  of  ap- 
plication. The  regular  and  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  arguments  depends  upon  it.  It 
does  not  give  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  but 
that  of  disposing  the  proofs  nnd  motives  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  thing  comes  in  its 
proper  time.  The  impressions  are  not  con- 
founded, nor  is  the  discourse  confused.  The 
inllitcnceof  'he  organ  may  be  perceived  even 
in  phrases.  Writer*  who  have  not  order,  keep 
together  in  a  confused  manner  substnntives 
and  adjectives,  sometimes  where  there  is  a 
connection  between  them,  at  other  times 
where  there  is  none,  mingling  and  on- 
founding  ideas  in  such  a  maimer  that  in  the 
end  we  do  not  know  what  they  havo  said. 
No  doubt  logic  is  the  bnsis  of  the  talent  of 
writing  well,  particularly  prose ;  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  en  use  it  writer  to  nrrlvc  at 
I  hat  high  degree  of  perfection  nnd  simplicity 
by  which  he  mskes  >ou  forget  the  phrase, 
and  only  shows  the  matter,  adorned  with  all 
the  interest  and  charm  which  it  can  Inspire. 
Ideality  nad  the  faculty  of  language  exer- 
cise n  great  influence  in  eloquence ;  but  or- 
der ii  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection.   In  poetry,  the  application  of  order 
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to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  having 
formed  "  a  gross  conspiracy"  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  these  dispensaries.  Others 
followed  in  the  same  style,  freely  quoting 
and  misquoting  the  Bible, respecting  **  Chris- 
tian charity/'  the  "  good  Samaritan/'  Ate.  &c, 
and  in  the  same  Christian  spirit  denouncing 
medical  men  ns  factions  persons  mid  conspi- 
rators. 

The  meeting  was  finally  adjourned  to  Wed- 
nesday next,  at  the  same  place,  after  a  divi- 
sion, when  on  one  side  were  ranged  traitor 
practitioners,  parsons,  lawyers'  clerks,  and 
some  ladies,  and,  on  the  other,  a  body  of 
medical  men.  The  numbers  were  found  to 
be  equal,  when  the  chairman  (Dr.  Komkrth, 
who  hud  taken  the  chair  after  Mr.  llawcs 
hud  left),  adjourned  the  meeting  by  giving 
his  vole  in  the  nflirmalivc.  It  may  bo  but 
justice  to  Dr.  Roberts  to  say,  that  he  filled 
the  chair  with  impartiality  ;  but  how  came 
he  to  fill  so  disreputable  an  office  ? 


A  brief  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Meeting  which  was  got  up  on  Wednesday 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  (he  colour  of 
a  sanction  to  the  Self-supporting  Dispensary 
Humbugs  of  Southwark,  commences  in  the 
preceding  page  of  this  week's  Lanckt.  The 
adjourned  Meeting  is  to  be  heldonWcdnesday 
Evening  next,  at  the  "  Parochial  and  National 
School-room,"  Newington,  at  7  o'clock, 
and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  large 
number  of  the  independent  and  spirited 
members  of  the  profession  will  attend,  nntl 
give  the  concoctors  of  the  fraud  the  benefit 
of  their  advice  and  experience  on  that  occa- 
sion. A  more  gross  or  infamous  attempt  to 
attack  the  interests  of  a  most  useful  and 
honourable  profession,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  add  to  ihe  tortnres,  and  promote  the  des- 
truction, of  the  sick  poor,  was  never  made, 
even  in  this  metropolis,  which  is  the  very 
hot-bed  of  medical  quackery. 


CONCOURS  FOR  THE  ELECTION 
OF  A  HOUSE-SURGEON  AT  THE 
NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL.— 
Sept.,  18S6. 

WRITTEN   QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  are  wounds  of  the  tongue  and 
trachea  to  be  treated  I 

9.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances of  true  erysipelas.  How  should  tht 
disease,  when  involving  an  extremity,  be 
treated? 


S.  How  are  dislocations  of  the  humerus, 
in  different  directions,  to  lie  remedied  ? 
State  the  danger  attending  the  attempt,  when 
of  Ions:  standing. 

4.  Describe  the  signs,  symptoms,  and 
management,  of  fracture  of  the  ribs.  State 
the  consequence*  of  that  injury. 

5.  Describe  flic  situation,  structure,  and 
relations,  of  the  iuterual  inguinal  ring. 
What  structures  are  necessarily  u voided, 
and  what  ought  to  be  avoided  when  an 
operation  is  properly  performed,  for  an  obli- 
que inguinal  hemia  ? 

6.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  in  the  third  division  of  its 
course.  In  the  operation  for  placing  a  liga- 
ture on  the  vc*4(  I  in  that  situation,  what 
parts  are  folic  divided,  and  what  precautious 
to  be  used  I 

Application  of  apparatus,  and  actual 
operations. 

1.  Apply  apparatus  for  fractured  fibula. 
2.  Perform  the  operation  for  fistula  lacry- 
malis.  S.  Plug  the  nostrils.  4.  Amputate 
a  thumb  at  the  metacarpal  bone.  6.  Tie 
Ihe  fomoral  artery  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
thigh.  6.  Introduce  a  catheter,  and  secure 
it  in  its  position. 

Two  candidates  competed  for  the  vacant 
office,  and  Mr.  Fiikdkric;k  Pkarct.,  of 
Camclford,  Cornwall,  was,  nt  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  announced  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful applicant. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr.  Sou  loss  is  preparing  for  immediate 
publication  a  portrait,  from  n  drawing  by 
Kruger,  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Iliifelmtd, 
ns  n  companion  to  that  of  Professor  Tiede- 
mann,  lately  published  by  Mr.  S. 

Inquisitor  will  find  in  another  page  replies 
to  such  of  his  questions  as  can  beserviceably 
resolved  at  present. 

The  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
New  Poor  Law  Act,  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  Medical  nndSurgtinl  Association 
nt  Oxford  in  1835,  aud  read  at  Manchester 
in  July  1836,"  has  been  printed  at  Worcester 
for  distribution,  and  may  be  had  through 
some  of  the  Loudon  publishers. 

A  Pupil,  8fc. — Courses  of  Lectures  on  both 
the  subjects,  but  probably  one  of  them  not 
under  the  particular  name  mentioned,  are 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Manbu  and  Mr.  King 
next  week.  The  papers  by  Mr.  Cowper,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Davcy,  have  been  received. 

The  Cambridge  newspapers  have  reached 
us. 

The  explanation  which  Mr.  J.  Jones  seems 
to  need,  we  have  not  room  to  give  this  week. 


MR.  FOX'S  CASE  OF  DOUBLE  CONCEPTION. 
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believes  that  spiders  make  use  of  this  faculty 
in  the  construction  of  their  webs;  it  is  a 
question  which  I  shall  not  examine.  He 
also  thinks  that  the  instinct  which  causes 
aquatic  birds  to  smooth  down  their  feathers 
is  owing  to  this  faculty ;  so  that  we  should 
also  attribute  to  it  cleanliness.  For  example, 
the  cure  tlmlthccaltiikcstoeoticciil  itsordttrc; 
the  attention  (hat  horses  pay  always  to  tie- 
pose  their  excrement  in  the  same  place,  as  if 
they  knew  that  by  acting  otherwise  they 
would  render  the  pasture  unfit  for  their 
nourishment ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  horses  never 
eat  the  grass  which  has  grown  around  their 
excrement,  although  they  will  eat  that  which 
grows  around  the  excrement  of  cows.  I 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and 
have  observed  all  this  without  intention.  As 
we  cannot  bring  forward  intelligence  in  order 
to  explain  this  attention  on  the  part  of  horses, 
we  must  attribute  it  to  an  instinct  of  which 
our  organ  is  the  instrument. 

There  is  another  impulsion,  which  causes 
the  cow  to  eat  the  after-birth  of  its  calf; 
another,  which  causes  the  bird  to  throw  out 
of  its  nest  the  ordure  of  its  little  ones,  and  to 
go  themselves  to  a  certain  distance  to  deposit 
their  own.  This  precaution  only  exists  in 
birds  with  regard  to  their  nests.  Must  we 
attribute  to  the  same  organ  the  repugnance 
of  man  for  these  things?  I  do  not  know. 
The  sentiment  of  disgust*  upon  which  phre- 
nology has  not  sufficiently  disserted,  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing.  There  arc  men  and  w  omen 
to  whom  nothing  is  repugnant;  who  touch 
and  look  at  all  kinds  of  ordure,  wounds, 
ulcer.*,  &r.;  others  whose  stomachs  turn  nt 
the  sight  of  every  thing  disgusting;  others 
who  vomit  if  they  imagine  that  they  have 
swallowed  a  hair,  an  insect,  anything  which 
inspires  them  with  disgust.  A  common  say- 
ing is,  "  They  have  the  stomach  of  sensibi- 
lity ;"  but  the  stomach  is  only  excited  by 
the  brain  in  this  case.  The  question  then  is 
this, — Whether  the  sentiment  of  disgust,  as 
well  as  that  of  cleanliness,  depends  on  the 
organ  of  order  or  of  any  other?  Certain  per- 
sons have  a  horror  of  mire  and  rats,  others 
of  spiders,  others  of  reptiles,  &c.  We  have 
seen  in  Paris  a  Prussian  officer  who  could 
not  see  old  women,  a  eat,  or  a  sewing  thimble, 
without  falling  into  convulsions.  In  phy. 
siology  they  call  it  idiosyncracy,  but  this 
word  does  not  explain  anything.  We  have 
to  determine  whether  these  dislikes  depend 
on  an  organ,  and  vvhnt  is  the  organ.  It  is 
only  l»>  ohsmnlion  Mint  we  ran  suite  this 
question.  I'onny  part  I  am  not  sufficiently 
rich  in  fuel*  to  pronounce  upon  these  ques- 
tions. You  know  that  I  promised  to  com- 
municate to  you  my  doubts  as  well  as  my 
convictions. 


PARTURITION   OF  A  MALE  CHILD 
AND  A  BLIGHTED  FCETUS. 

To  thr  Editor  o/Tiif.  Lancet. 

Sir  :— Cases  similar  to  the  following,  I  be- 
lieve,seldom  occur,!hough  some  arc  recorded. 

On  the  281li  of  May  last,  I  was  called  to 
attend  Mrs.  (*.,  who  was  just  taken  in  la- 
bour. Her  age  was  about  30  years,  and 
she  was  the  mother  of  two  children. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival,  a  large,  healthy 
child  was  born,  and  the  uterine  efforts  con- 
tinued very  severe,  but  the  placenta  was  not 
expelled.  After  waiting  a  short  time,  I 
passed  my  finger  along  the  cord  to  the  ute- 
rus, when  1  discovered  a  soft  mass,  not 
unlike  distended  membranes,  protruding 
from  it.  During  a  strong  pain,  I  made 
slight  extension  on  the  cord,  when  the  pla- 
centa, together  with  the  mass,  immediately 
came  away.  On  examining  the  latter,  I 
found  it  to  consist  of  a  small  male  foetus, 
about  five  inches  in  length,  surrounded  by 
about  three  ounces  of  fluid.  The  integu- 
ment of  the  fortiis  was  softened,  and  pre- 
sented just  such  an  appearance  as  might  be 
expected  from  long  innccralion ;  it  did  not 
give  off  any  unusual  odour.  On  turning  to 
Hums'  "  Midwifery,"  page  108,  I  find  the 
following  observations  on  the  subject  :— 

"  In  the  human  subject,  only  one  ovum  is 
generally  impregnated  by  one  seminal  appli- 
cation, but  sometimes  two  or  more  may  be 
carried  down  into  the  uterus,  and  even  after 
one  ovum  has  reached  the  uterus, and  grown 
to  a  certain  degree  within  it,  we  find  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  second  to  be  excited  into 
action,  and  brought  down  into  the  womb, 
where  it  is  nourished  and  supported ;  but  it 
is  not  yet  ascertained  what  the  greatest  in- 
terval between  the  two  conceptions  may  be. 
It  appears  to  be  ascertained  that  a  woman 
may  not  only  bear  two  living  children  of 
different  ages,  or  of  different  colours,  but 
also,  that  when  a  child  dies  in  utero,  it  may 
be  retained,  and  a  new  concrption  occur." 

In  a  note,  the  following  case  is  quoted : — 

"  Percy  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman 
whose  child  in  utero  seems  to  have  become 
blighted,  after  motion  had  been  perceived. 
At  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  from  this  time, 
she  felt  anew  the  incipient  symptoms  of 
pregnancy,  and  went  ou  to  the  full  time 
from  the  second  date,  when  she  bore  a  child, 
small,  but  lively.  After  the  placenta  had 
route  away,  a  mass  was  expelled,  in  the 
midst  of  which  wits  found  a  female  fort  us, 
corresponding  in  sixe  with  one  of  the  fourth 
month,  the  period  nt. which  motion  had 
censed  to  be  felt  in  the  first  instance."-— 
(lien.  Mcd.t  p.  120.)  On  enquiry,  I  could 
merely  learn  that  my  patient  expected  to  be 
confined  at  Itast  three  months  before  the  event 
occurred.    I  am,  Sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

L.  Owen  Fox. 
Broughton,  Stockbridge,  Hants,  Sep.  7th. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT 
or 

INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES. 

By  If  fcNKYSEAftLE,£if.,#ll/?«fN,4fr«M>rfM. 

Acute  inflammation  in  the  human  frame  i* 
considered  to  be  as  alarming  an  occurrence 
as  a  conflagration  in  a  house*  It  is  true, 
that  if  the  fever  be  not  subdued  it  may  prove 
destructive  to  life ;  and,  as  though  inflam- 
mation would  spread  as  rapidly  as  flames,  a 
host  of  means  is  nil  at  oucc  employed  to 
overpower  il.  Mood  is  abstracted  in  qusn- 
lily  according  to  Mm  boldness  of  Hie  practi- 
tioner; aqueous  liquors  ant  plentifully  sup- 
plied ;  while  food,  being  deemed  of  an  in- 
flammatory tendency,  is  rigidly  withheld. 
If  these  means  prove  insufficient  to  control 
the  inflammation  in  one  day,  they  are  re- 
peated on  the  next,  with  some  additions,  such 
as  local  bleeding,  blistering,  he.  When  the 
patient  survives  this  treatment,  which  is  by 
iki  means  always  the  caw,  the  constitution 
will  often  Imve  sustained  a*  nine  it  damage, 
as  a  house  which  litis  been  on  fin*,  and, 
the  flames  being  extinguished,  requires  seve- 
ral months  to  repair  it. 

It  might  be  enquired,  whether  a  trial  of 
so  desperate  a  practice  would  he  made,  if 
it  were  now,  for  the  first  lime,  proposed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  profession  f  Would 
not  a  thousand  objections  to  it  be  raised  I 
Wou?d  it  not  be  denounced  as  au  outrageous 
attack  upon  an  invalid/  Would  not  even 
the  legulity  of  the  means  be  questioned, 
which,  consisting  in  the  abstraction  of  large 
quantities  of  blood,  the  withholding  of  every 
kind  of  nutriment,  &<:.,  would,  in  u  few  days, 
reduce  a  hale-looking  man  to  an  almost  life- 
less being?  It  is  repented,  that  if  such  a 
mode  of  treating  inflammation  were  for  tho 
first  time  introduced  in  this  eulightened  age, 
it  would  be  treated  with  deserved  contempt, 
for  the  remedies  would  be  justly  held  as 
worse  than  the  disease.  Yet  this  system 
p  re  vails  at  this  very  time,  and  to  raise  a 
voice  against  it  is  deemed  folly,  if  not  mad- 
ness. Although  every  case  of  itifluimmilioii 
is  not  treated  with  this  severity,  yet  there 
are  daily  many  patients  who  aro  subjected 
to  this  practice. 

Desperate  means  can  only  be  sanctioned 
in  cases  in  which  serious  results  are  appre- 


hended ;  but  duos  the  antiphlogistic  system 
of  treatment  obviate  such  results?  Those 
only  who  have  pursued  both  this  system  of 
treatment  and  that  which  is  opposed  to  it, 
ran  give  the  answer  to  this  question,  which 
is,  That  tho  autsphlogistic  system  often  de- 
stroy* life  when  the  disease  won  hi  not,  mid 
even  when  life  is  preserved,  a  serious  in- 
jury is  often  inflicted  upon  the  constitution. 
If  the  amputation  of  a  limb  Iks  considered 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  disease,  al- 
though there  shall  not  be  the  least  proba- 
bility of  danger  attending  the  operation,  nor 
a  doubt  as  to  its  expediency,  yet  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  hold  a  consultation  to  con- 
firm its  propriety  ;  while  the  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic system  of  treatment,  which  is  always 
injurious,  and  always  of  fatal  tendency,  is 
resorted  to  with  little  or  no  hesitation,  and 
sometimes  wantonly,  even  where  inflamma- 
tion does  not  exist  Why  are  such  severe 
means  employed  on  such  slender  grounds  ? 
Ilecanso  inflammation,  like  fever,  is  a  bug- 
bear, n ud  the  most  distant  prospect  of  its 
occurrence  is  a  suflicient  inducement  in  the 
minds  of  some  persons  to  oppose  to  it  a  host 
of  violent  mcnsiircs ;  itutl  although  the  re- 
medies are  tenfold  more  tcrritic  than  the 
disease,  the  disease,  in  their  apprehensions, 
is  tenfold  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  ten- 
dency of  sue  It  inensnres. 

This  appeal  to  the  profession  is  made  in 
nil  urgent  strain  ;  nnd  ought  it  to  be  other- 
wise, whilst  the  utitiphlogislic  s)slcm  of 
treatment  is  .mo  generally  prevalent,  and 
fraught,  as  it  would  appear,  with  such  mis- 
chievous tendencies  ? 

If  Hippocrates  were  to  revisit  the  earth, 
and  see  the  myriads  at  this  time,  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  he 
would,  iu  witnessing  its  dlccls,  naturally 
enquire,  •«  What  are  the  rules  of  treatment 
in  inflammatory  diseases?"  Ami  when  he 
heard  of  nothing  but  the  antiphlogistic  sys- 
tem, what  a  lament  would  he  oner  for  man- 
kind, that  twenty-two  ceuturies  should  have 
produced,  in  the  chief  department  of  medi- 
cal practice,  no  tiling  better  than  a  rule  with- 
out a  reason  ! 

In  the  following  pugea  are  proposed  rules 
of  practice  founded  iu  science,  in  reason, 
nnd  iu  nature  ;  rules  which  will,  for  tho 
most  part,  render  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tory diseases  simple  and  easy  ;  which  will 
preserve  both  the  lives  and  constitutions  of 
those  afllicted  with  this  class  of  diseases. 


ANTIPHLOGISTIC  TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATIONS. 
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Jo  describing  the  treatment  of  inflaimnft* 
tory  diseases)  my  object  Is  rather  to  point 
out  the  proper  rules  of  treatment  than  to  de- 
tail the  remedies. 

The  treatment  is  usually  divided  into  the 
"  constitutional"  and  the  "  local ;"  but  this 
division  is  very  objectionable,  since  it  merely 
arranges  the  means  to  be  applied  into  two 
classes,  general  and  topical,  without  involv- 
ing thereby  any  principle  or  rule  of  practice. 
It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  substitute  for 
the  M  constitutional  treatment,"  the  treatment 
of  the  canrtilnlion  ;  and  for  the  "local  treat- 
ment," the  frvntmeni  of  the  tontl  i/jaciw.  By 
this  slight  alteration  in  the  heads  of  treat- 
ment, the  objects  in  applying  the  mentis  arc 
fully  distinguished.  The  usual  "  constitu- 
tional treatment"  refers  to  those  general 
means  employed  to  influence  the  inflamed 
part  through  the  medium  of  the  constitution ; 
but  the  treatment  of  the  constitution  will 
be  confined  to  those  measures  which  will, 
without  reference  to  the  local  inflammation, 
either  prevent  or  subdue  the  coiislitutionnl 
disturbance,  iiiflninmato*7  fever.  The  usual 
"local  treatment *'  is  restricted  to  topi- 
cal agents  merely  ;  but  the  treatment  of  the 
loral  disease  will  include  all  remedies, 
whether  topical  or  general,  which  bear  re- 
ference to,  and  arc  curative  of,  the  local  dis- 
ease, infhimmntioii. 

TIIF.  TRKATMKNT  OF  T1IK  CONSTITUTION. 

Ill  the  treatment  of  inflammation  it  is  very 
desirable  to  prevent  the  accession  of  inflam- 
matory fever,  and  should  it  already  exist,  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  enbdue  it  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

To  prevent  the  Accession  of  Pyrexia.— It 
having  been  shown,  when  treating,  in  u 
0 inner  essny,*  on  tin-  nature  or  inlhinim:itory 
fever,  that  its  predisposing  cause  is  either 
n  reduced,  or  a  low  grade  of,  muscular 
power,  it  follows,  consistently  with  that 
view,  that  those  depletory  means  vt  hich  con- 
siderably diminish  this  power  should  be. 
carefully  avoided,  whilst  the  diet  of  the 
patient,  instead  of  being,  as  is  usually  rc- 
rninmciidod,  almost  de\oid  of  nutriment, 
should  he  nutritious  without  being  unneces- 
sarily stimulating,  not  essentially  dillering 
front  the  accustomed  diet,  whenever  it  has 
been  moderate,  and  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
fair  degree  of  muscular  tone.  Should  it, 
however,  have  been  too  abstemious,  and 
should  the  patient  appear  exceedingly  deli- 
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cate,  a  more  nutritious,  though  light  diet, 
should  be  adopted.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  patient  have  been  iri  the  habit  of 
indulging  too  freely  in  fermented  liquors,  he 
should  be  |>cnnittcd  to  take  about  half  his 
usual  allowance. 

Whenever  vomiting  or  nausea  attends  an 
inflammatory  disease,  it  forms  an  obstacle 
to  this  method  of  preventing  the  accession 
of  fever;  means  should,  therefore,  be  imme- 
diately taken  for  its  removal.  An  Irritable 
condition  of  the  stomach  may  arise  from 
several  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are,— ■* 
sympathy  with  the  inflamed  organ,  the  pre- 
sence of  bile  or  of  some  indigestible  sub- 
stance, mid  iiiflamumtioii  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  the  first  case,  two  or  three  doses 
of  calomel  and  opium,  and  soda-water,  will 
allay  the  sympathetic  irritation,  attempts 
being  at  the  same  time  made  to  subdue  the 
inflammation  itself.  In  the  second  case,  an 
emetic  and  an  aperient  will  be  requisite.  In 
the  third,  a  mustard  poultice,  or  a  blister, 
should  be  applied  to  the  pnecordia,  on  the 
part  which  is  painful  under  pressure,  and  a 
large  dose  of  calomel  should  be  adminis- 
tered. 

Jty  these  means  the  irritability  will,  in 
general,  become  allayed,  and  the  stomach 
will  be  enabled  to  receive  mild  nutritious 
footl,  the  l>est  forms  of  which  arc — arrow- 
root, or  gruel,  made  partly  with  milk,  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  may  some- 
times be  added — a  caudle,  composed  of 
equal  quantities  of  gmel  and  beer — and 
isinglass,  boiled  iu  milk,  llroths  are  ob- 
jectionable on  account  of  the  little  nutri- 
ment they  contain,  mid  of  the  flatulence  they 
occasion.  This  diet  will  soon  prepare  the 
stomach  for  more  solid  food. 

lixercUe,  by  maintaining  the  muscular 
tone,  and  thereby  preserving  the  body  from 
becoming  irritable,  is  a  salutary  mode  of 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  pyrexia*  It 
can  be  had  recourse  to,  in  many  cases, 
during  the  first,  mid  often  the  latter,  stages 
of  internal  i  n  flu  in  unit  ion,  and  in  most  cases 
of  external  inllniiiionlion  in  which  the  disensn 
is  nol  Hen  lei  I  on  (he  lower  extremities,  or  on 
mi  extensive  portion  of  the  skin.  Rest  is 
very  generally  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  inflammatory  complaints ;  but  that  pre- 
judice, rather  than  experience,  dictates  this 
hich ns  may  lie  prove* I  in  nil  eases  in  which 
exercise  rmi  be  taken  without  distressing 
the  feelings  of  the  patient. 

Ity  these  means  the  strength  and  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  body  will  be  con- 
siderably maintained ;  nt  the  same  time  the 
nervous,  ami,  consequently,  the  vascular  and 
tiscernl  irritability,  so  often  nl  lowed  to 
complicate  cases  of  phlegmasia  which  other- 
wise would  be  perfectly  simple  and  manage- 
able, will  be  obviated. 

To  subdue  pyrexia  is  a  less  easy  task  than 
to  prevent  its  occurrence.  As  inflammatory 
fin  er  often  depends  as  much  upon  the  con- 
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tinoal  exciting  cause— inflammation— as 
upon  Um  predbposing  euM-u  irritable 
condition  of  body— it  it  clew  that  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  treatment  for  the  removal  of 
the  pyrexia  cannot  consistently  be  given 
under  this  head,  part  of  it  bearing  reference 
to  the  local  treatment  The  constitutional 
management,  however,  can  be  here  described 
so  fur  as  regards  the  predisposing  cause. 

The  indication  is  to  correct  the  irritability 
of  frame,  and  as  this  condition  of  body 
depends  upou  reduced  muscular  power,  uu 
attempt  should  be  made  to  restore  that  power. 
For  this  purpose  measures  should  be  adopted 
similar  to  those  recommended  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fever,  limited  only  by  the  dis- 
ability of  the  patieut  to  pursue  them  so 
fully.  These  means  mny  be  sometimes 
aided  by  those  medicines  which  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  subdue  vascular  irrita- 
bility. 

Exercise,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be 
numbered  among  the  remedies  for  pyrexia, 
although  it  Is  often  used  as  a  preventive. 
Fresh  air  should  be  obtained,  by  a  free  venti- 
lation of  the  apartment.  In  aid  of  a  cooling 
regimen  the  patient  should  lie  on  a  horse- 
hair mattress,  and  without  bed-curtains. 
Animal  food,  in  the  solid  form,  cannot 
in  general  be  taken  if  the  pyrexia  be  acute ; 
but  milk,  whey,  hour,  wine  and  water,  eggs, 
or  good  broth,  can  bo  taken  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  frequently.  If  nourishment  be 
judiciously  and  fearlessly  administered,  the 
strength  will  gradually  increase,  while  the 
irritability  and  consequent  fever  will  pro- 
portionally diminish.  This  is  so  true  that 
it  is  extraordinary  that  prejudice  should  so 
long  have  fostered  the  prevailing  opinions 
respecting  the  nature  of  inflammatory  fever, 
and  that  the  plain,  commou-seiise  system  of 
supporting  the  powers  of  the  frame  under 
disease  should  not  have  been  loug  sinco 
universally  adopted. 

The  medicinal  treatment  depends  much 
upon  the  character  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  If  considerable  pyrexia  attend  sub- 
acute inflammation,  it  is  evident  that  the 
predisposing  cause,  excitability,  is  greater 
than  the  exciting  cause,  inflammation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  febrifuge  medicines, 
especially  those  of  u  sedative  nature,  us 
tartarised  antimony,  digitalis,  &c,  will  in 
general  produce  a  beneficial  effect.  But  if, 
as  in  acute  inflammation,  the  exciting  cause 
play  the  greater  part,  then  febrifuge  medi- 
ciues  will  avail  but  little.  Sedative  medi- 
cines would  appear,  a  priori,  to  be  indicated 
whenever  the  general  circulation  is  inordi- 
nately increased ;  but  very  high  and  strong 
action  of  the  arterial  system  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  sedative  medicines,  as  tartarised 
antimony  and  digitalis;  for  small  doses  of 
these  medicines  have  no  effect,  while  large 
doses  occasion  vomitings,  which  arc  often 
distressing  and  injurious  to  inflamed  organs, 
and  unless  they  produce  an  uniform  sedative 


•fleet,  they  are  pernicious,  as  temporary 
depression  of  the  circulation  Induces  re- 
action, and  thus  defeats  the  object  to  be 
attained ;  and  to  nauseate  the  stomach  with- 
out subduing  the  disease,  is  worse  than  use- 
less, as  it  renders  the  patient  incapable  of 
taking  that  nutriment  which  of  itself  alone 
would,  according  to  the  views  which  have 
been  already  given  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
flammatory fever,  tend  to  diminish  the 
pyrexia. 

The  sedative  agency  of  cold  may  be  often 
employed  advantageously,  by  placing  the 
patient,  who  should  at  the  same  time  be 
thinly  clothed,  in  n  current  of  cool  air.  No 
kind  of  danger  need  be  apprehended  frosn 
this  exposure,  unless  the  phlegmasia  have 
originated  from  revulsion  of  blood  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  cold ;  then,  indeed,  to  renew 
the  original  muse  of  the  disease  would  bo 
committing  the  folly  of  ndding  fuel  to  fire. 
In  such  cases  calomel  and  opium,  in  com- 
bination, form  an  exceedingly  useful  seda- 
tive, producing  a  general  and  uniform 
effect ;  while  they  allay  inordinate  action, 
they  maintain  an  equable  distribution  of 
blood;  if  they  fail  to  induce  sleep,  they 
compose  both  mind  and  body  ;  they  alleviate 
delirium  when  it  exists,  and  iu  other  cases 
prevent  its  occurrence. 

TIIK  TKKVTMKNT  of  TIIK  I.Of!AI.  IHSKASK. 

In  Uio  treatment  of  inflammation  three 
indications  suggest  themselves,  via. — 1st.  To 
remove  the  msk,  or  to  counteract  itsageaea.— * 
2nd.  To  reduce  ike  increased  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  inflamed  part, — 3rd.  To  correct 
the  derangement  in  the  function  of  the  secern- 
ing extremities  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  in- 
flammation. 

The  fid  U I  men  t  of  any  one  of  these  indica- 
tions will  often  accomplish  that  of  the  rest; 
but  some  cases  require  that  the  three  should 
bo  fulfilled  together. 

First. — To  remote  the  cause9  or  counteract 
Us  agency. 

Systematic  writers  on  inflammatory  dis- 
eases recommend  the  removal  of  the 
primary  cause,  but  if  that  cense  to  oxisl, 
and  the  iiiflaniiiuitiou  proceed  under  the  ex- 
citement of  secondary  causes,  they  nt  once 
propose  antiphlogistic  measures  of  treat- 
ment, without  further  allusion  to  the  primary 
cause,  whereas  the  treatment  should  still 
bear  reference  to  that  cause.  To  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  pro- 
duced the  disease,  is  to  discover  the  parti- 
cular organic  susceptibility,  and  the  sym- 
pathies, of  the  individual;  for  all  persons 
a/e  not  influenced  by  the  same  agent.  What 
better  guide  can  the  practitioner  have  to 
direct  his  course,  while  attempting  to  remove 
effects,  than  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
causes ;  nud  in  what  other  way  can  this 
knowledge  be  made  available,  but  by  em- 
ploying those  means  which  directly  tend  to 
counteract  their  agency f  The  attention  of 
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the  practitioner,  therefore,  should  not  be 
entirely  engrossed  on  behalf  of  the  effect ;  it 
should  rather  be  directed  to  the  removal  or 
counter-agency  of  the  causes.  Rut  does 
the  strict  antiphlogistic  system  of  treatment 
provide  for  the  removal  or  counter-agency 
of  causes  f  No ;  it  is  empirical  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  it  treats  all  cases  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion on  the  same  principle,  as  if  thry  all 
arose  from  similar  causes.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  treatment  should  be  the  same, 
because  the  effect,  inflammation,  is  the  same ; 
the  treatment  should  be  adapted  to  the 
cause,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  varies, 
so  should  there  be  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  raise, 
and  sometime*  to  depress,  the  circulation ; 
but  the  antiphlogistic  system  always  aims  at 
reducing  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
thnt  inflammatory  diseases  should  be  ho 
often  fatal  under  u  system  of  treatment 
which  does  not  recoguise  these  important 
practical  distinctions. 

The  most  direct  method  of  removing  in- 
flammation is  suggested  by  observing  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  produced.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  local  phlegmasia  be  brought  on 
by  excitement  of  the  general  circulation,  the 
use  of  an  agent  which,  like  tartnrised  anti- 
mony, depresses  the  general  circulation,  is 
the  most  direct  method  of  counteracting  the 
agency  of  the  cause,  and,  as  it  were,  of  un- 
doing the  disease;  whilst  sudorific*,  warm 
baths,  or  such  means  as  excite  the  circula- 
tion, would,  by  renewing  the  cause,  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  inflammation.  Again,  if  in- 
llatmii'itioii  of  mi  internal  organ  lie  brought 
on  by  any  considerable  depression  of  the 
circulation,  as  when  the  surface  and  extre- 
mities of  the  body  are  exposed  during  seve- 
ral hours  to  wet  and  cold,  instead  of  tarlar- 
ized  antimony  and  other  depressants,  sudo- 
rifics,  warm  baths,  flannel  clothing,and  what- 
ever excites  the  general  circulation,  and  di- 
verts the  blood  from  the  diseased  organ,  are 
decidedly  indicated.  Should  such  means  be 
insufficient  to  restore  the  circulation  through- 
out the  body, — should  the  feet  remain  cold, 
for  instance,  which  is  often  the  case,  a  small 
blister  or  sinapism  should  be  applied  to  each 
instep ;  ami  if  the  circulation  be  very  lan- 
guid, diffusible  stimulants  are  indispen- 
sable ;  for  a  languid  circulation,  although 
not  the  primary,  was  the  second  in  the  chain 
of  causes,  and  occasioned  the  central  accu- 
mulation of  blood  which  produced  the  in- 
flammation, and  now  constitutes  a  perpetu- 
ating cause,  maintaining  the  inflammation  in 
spite  of  the  remedial  measures  employed. 
Stimulants,  therefore,  by  increasing  the  ge- 
neral circulation,  whereby  blood  is  con*  eyed 
into  the  extremities  and  outer  surface  of  the 
body,  reduce  the  circulation  in  the  inflamed 
organ,  and  prove  particularly  curative.  In 
illustration  of  this  principle,  the  following 
familiar  example  may  be  offered  :— 

A  person,  after  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 


may  feel  indisposed,  having  symptoms  of  an 
internal  phlegmasia  coming  on,  and  in  order 
to  remove  the  chilliness  which  accompanies 
this  state,  freely  indulges  in  wine  or  spirits 
before  going  to  ImmI.  During  the  night,  a 
febrile  state  of  excitement  comes  on,  which 
towards  morning  subsides,  and  he  rises  free 
from  disease.  In  this  manner  a  severe  ill- 
ness is  often  prevented. 

ISy  many  this  practice  would  be  consider- 
ed very  dangerous;  by  some  its  propriety 
might  be  admitted  at  the  commencement  of 
an  attack  of  inflammation ;  but  that  it  should 
be  adopted  at  a  stage  of  confirmed  inflam- 
mation would  be  allowed  by  scarcely  any 
one,  although  it  offers  no  violation  to  any 
law  iu  medical  science.    It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, easy  to  show  that  it  is  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  one  of  the  laws  of  the  circu- 
lation, vix.,that  anyone  portion  of  the  circu- 
lation is  an  antagonist  power  to  the  other 
portions.     Accordingly,  if  one  portion,  in 
being  excited,  as  in  inflammation,  be  raised 
in  action  above  the  rest  of  the  circulation  so 
as  to  command  an  undue  afflux  of  blood  to- 
wards it,  it  is  strictly  consistent  with  science 
that  every  other  part  should  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  that  in  the  inflamed  organ,  in  order 
to  counteract  this  local  appropriation  or  ac- 
cumulation of  blood.    To  increase  the  gene- 
ral circulation,  therefore,  whenever  it  can 
be  achieved,  indirect  counter-agency  to  the 
primary  cause,  is  not  only  the  most  scientific, 
but  often  the  only  successful  mode  of  prac- 
tice; and  those  who  make  a  proper  distinc- 
tion between  a  temporary  general  excitement, 
artificially  product  d,  ami  the  excitement  of 
inflammatory  fever,  will  at  once  admit  its  ra- 
tionality ;  but  those  who  make  no  such  dis- 
tinction will  denounce  this  system  of  prac- 
tice as  Brunonian,  and  fallacious. 

The  foregoing  rules  of  treatment  are  re- 
ferable only  to  those  cases  of  inflammation 
which  originate  from  causes  capable  of  be- 
ing removed  or  counteracted, — causes  which 
alone  suggest  the  indications  of  cure ;  but 
other  cases,  in  which  the  causes  are  tran- 
sient, and  no  longer  in  operation,  require  a 
treatment  suited  to  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  inflammation,  and  to  the  constitution, 
without  particular  reference  to  the  primary 
cause. 

As  the  causes  of  inflammation  are  very 
numerous  and  variable,  and  some  are  even  of 
opposite  natures,  and  as  the  treatment  should 
in  a  great  measure  be  regulated  by  our 
knowledge  of  them,  they  have  been  arranged 
in  the  following  table  under  the  separate 
heads  of  Continuous  and  Transient  Causes; 
and  with  the  view  of  proposing  more  appro- 
priate rules  of  practice  than  have  been  hi- 
therto adopted,  to  the  respective  Causes  have 
been  annexed  the  chief  Indications  of  Treat- 
ment, and  to  these  again  is  appended  a  co- 
lumn of  Remedies,  not  by  any  means  intended 
as  a  complete  remedial  system,  but  merely 
as  Illustrations  of  the  rules  proposed. 
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The  second  indication  of  treatment  t#  to  re- 
duce the  increased  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
inflamed  part. 

Whenever  the  primary  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation in  unknown,  and  the  treat- 
ment, in  reference  to  it,  cannot  therefore 
be  adopted,  this  indication  is  especially  to 
be  adhered  to.  The  various  mode*  of  ful- 
filling it  are  cither  of  a  physical,  or  a  medi- 
cinal nature,  aud  consist  of  external  and 
internal  means. 

The  external  means  are  for  the  most  part 
topical.  They  consist  of  those  which  ab- 
stract blood  from  the  inflamed  part :  as,  the 
application  of  leeches,  scarifications,  etc.; 
of  those  which  occasion  a  derivation  of 
blood  from  the  affected  orpin,  as,  exorcise, 
dry  cupping,  blisters,  sinapism*,  fomenta- 
tions, embrocations,  aud  other  counter  irrit- 
ants ;  and  of  those  which  produce  a  sedative 
influence  upon  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
inflammatory  action :  as  the  application  of 
ice,  of  saturnine,  spirituous,  and  other  refri- 
gerating lotions,  of  laudanum,  iodine,  mer- 
curial ointments,  lunar  caustic,  &c.  The 
restrictions  under  which  these  several  means 
should  be  administered,  arc  reserved  for 
»  not  her  oer  union. 

Hie  internal  means  of  reducing  the  circu- 
lation in  any  particular  part,  consist  of  those 
only  which  influence  the  general  circulation, 
no  medicine  having  been  yet  discovered, 
which  will  exert  a  specific  agency  upon  any 
particular  part.    They  affect  the  general  cir- 
culation either  by  raising  or  depressing  it ; 
they  are,  therefore,  of  two  classes,  which,  in 
their  mode  of  operation,  an*  opposed  to  each 
other ;  it  is,  then,  important  to  distinguish  the 
cases  in  which  the  oue  or  the  other  of  these 
principles  should  be  enforced — whether  the 
general    circulation  should   be  raised   by 
stimulants,  or  depressed  by  sedative  means. 
This  distinction  often  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of   the  cause,   as  has  been    already 
described   under  the  former  indication  of 
treatment.    Jtut,  when  the  cause  cannot  be 
ascertained,  the  circulation  should  be  raised 
in  those  rases  in  which  it  is  exceedingly  lan- 
guid, mid  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  any 
of  the  central  organs  of  the  body ;  for  a  lan- 
guid circulation  tends  to  produce  an  internal 
accumulation  of  blood,  and  thereby  to  sup- 
port   the   inflniumatioii ;    consequently,   by 
raising  the  general  circulation,  the  blood  be- 
comes   again    distributed    throughout    the 
body,  to  the  relief  of  the  internal  phlegmasia. 
The  heart  and  lungs  form  except  inns  to  this 
rule ;  for  although  they  be  situated  cen- 
trally, yet,  while  other  organs  receive  only 
their  proportional  qnntitity,  these  transmit 
the    entire    \oliime    of    blood    circuiting 
through  the  body  ;  consequently,  any  consi- 
derable depression  of  the  general  circulation 
must  be  felt  in  these  organs,  and  must  there- 
fore tend  to  reduce  inflammatory  action  iu 
them. 
The  circulation  should  be  t|f  rrssed  in 


those  cases  in  which  the  Inflammation  is 
seated  externally,  and  unattended  by  very 
high  or  very  low  vascular  action,  the  exter- 
nal surface  and  extremities  of  the  body 
being  tho  first  to  bo  influenced  by  depres- 
sions of  the  circulation.  Tartariaed  anti- 
mony, and  otlier  powerful  sedatives,  are 
therefore  useful  in  inflammations  of  the  eye, 
of  the  testis,  and  iu  many  other  cases  of  ex? 
ternal  inflammation ;  but  not  in  those  which 
are  extensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  an 
acute  character,  for  the  vascular  action  is 
too  vigorous  to  be  permanently  controlled  by 
these  means,  and  temporary  depressions,  as 
before  stated,  in  geueral,  induce  subsequent 
violent  paroxysms.  On  the  other  hand) 
when  the  circulation  is  very  low,  no  benefit 
can  be  reasonably  expected  by  deprcsBingjt 
still  more,  for  the  co-existence  of  inflamma- 
tion wiUi  this  condition  of  the  circulation, 
renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the  latter 
is  a  perpetuating  cause  of  the  former. 

In  cases  of  podagra,  it  is  highly  injudi- 
cious to  attempt  to  produce  a  languid 
circulation,  as  it  would  tend  to  withdraw 
the  blood  which  had  accumulated  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  to  produce  a  central  plethora, 
and  thus  to  transfer  the  gout  from  the  fool 
to  an  internal  organ,  which  is  more  fre- 
quently the  stomach. 

However  much,  in  some  cases,  the  general 
circumstances  may  suggest  the  propriety  of 
attempting  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion by  reducing  the  general  circulation ; 
yet,  in  very  painful  affections  of  the  joints, 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  head  and  jaw  from  a  de- 
cayed tooth,  it  will  seldom  be  found  good 
practice.  To  employ  any  means  which  will 
reduce  the  muscular  power,  will  heighten 
the  sensibility  of  the  frame — a  condition 
favorable  to  the  support  of  pain ;  and  so 
long  as  the  pain  continues,  inflammation 
subsists;  in  such  cases,  larger  doses  of 
opiates,  and  the  promoting  of  the  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts  around  those  which  are  hard 
and  unyielding,  are  the  most  beneficial 
means  which  can  be  employed. 

The  third  indication  in  to  correct  the 
functional  derangement  of  the  secerning  vessels 
engaged  in  the  inflammatory  action. 

Since  the  mischief  attending  inflammation 
almost  entirely  results  from  the  morbid 
action  of  the  secerning  vessels,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  in- 
fluence of  medicines  upon  them.  While  this 
branch  of  the  science  of  therapeutics  is  the 
most  important,  it  is  the  most  neglected,  on 
account  of  the  insurmountable  difficulties 
experienced  in  investigations  connected  with 
the  \nrioii*  an. I  |M*riilinr  power*  of  the 
nervous  system.  Although  the  virtues  of  a 
numerous  catalogue  of  medicines  have  been 
ascertained,  they  are  established  as  mere 
facts.  Their  mysterious  agency  has  not  yet 
become  in  the  slightest  degree  developed. 
Not  only  does  the  entire  operation  of  a  roedi- 
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cine  remain  unknown,  bat  that  of  cock  of  its 
elements  is  a  problem  yot  to  bo  solved.  It 
U  a  disputed  point  whether  medicines 
directly  ioinenco  the  secretory  functions 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  whether  their  properties  are  conveyed  by 
the  blood  to  the  organ  to  be  acted  upon  ;  it 
is  not  known  whether  the  circulation  in  the 
organ  be  encreased,  diminished,  or  un- 
altered, or  whether  the  agency  of  medicine 
be  chemical,  physical,  or  otherwise;  and 
such  is  the  alliance  of  action  among  certain 
organs  of  the  body,  that  if  the  function  of 
one  be  disturbed,  that  of  another  becomes 
deranged.  The  kidneys,  for  example,  are 
affected  by  a  disordered  action  of  the  liver, 
stomach,  bowels,  or  skin;  it  is  therefore 
questionable  whether  diuretics  exert  a  direct 
power  over  the  kidneys,  or  whether  they  in- 
fluence some  other  viscus,  the  altered  func- 
tion of  which  induces  the  encreased  function 
of  the  kidneys.  And  medicines  which  pro- 
duce an  immediate  effect  upon  the  stomach 
in  occasioning  nausea,  aftVct  the  secretory 
functions  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  skin,  and 
probably  of  other  organs.  These  points  of 
consideration  might  be  greatly  multiplied. 

If  then,  a  comprehensive  enquiry  were 
made  into  all  the  agencies,  direct  and  in- 
direct, of  different  medicines  on  each  organ 
separately,  and  on  so  many  collectively  as 
act  in  harmony  with,  or  dcpcndciilly  on, 
each  other;  and  if  a  classified  arrangement 
were  made  of  all  the  organs  and  structures 
of  the  body  influenced  by  medicines,  and  if 
all  the  elementary  agencies,  as  they  were 
observed,  were  placed  under  their  respective 
heads  ;  and  if  this  extended  field  of  euquiry 
were  occupied  by  men  well  versed  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  can 
there  be  a  doubt  tlmt  they  would  take  such 
enlightened  views  of  the  multifarious  ope- 
rations of  the  several  functions  of  the  body, 
as  would  enable  them  to  trace,  in  couuectcd 
series,  many  of  the  agencies  of  medicines, 
and  thereby  develop  a  new  branch  of  medi- 
cal science,  one  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
sought  on  rational  grounds?  If  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  medical  art  consists  in  supplying 
a  remedy  for  every  disease,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  employing  medicines  which  will 
correct  every  morbid  function  of  the  body, 
our  present  knowledge  of  medicine  is  truly 
humiliating. 

In  bringing  forward  the  facts  which  are 
supposed  to  be  established  regarding  the 
power  of  medicines  over  the  secretory  func- 
tions of  the  vessels  in  inflammation,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise,  that  it  is  probable 
then'  are  no  secerning  vessel*  pertaining  to 
the  arteries,  which  are  not  liable  to  lie  in- 
volved in  inflammatory  action. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between 
those  structures  of  tho  body  which  are 
endowed  with  different  secretory  functions. 

Some  structures  have  a  plurality  of  se- 
cerning functions,  and,  therefore,  of  vessels, 


and  are  consequently  more  liable  to  become 
engaged  in  inflammation  than  those  which 
have  but  one.  Every  tissue  has  its  inter- 
stitial depository,  or  nutrient  arteries ;  bat 
every  gland,  and  each  classified  surface  of 
the  body  has,  in  addition,  its  peculiar 
functional  secerning  vessels.  Of  the  sur- 
faces, which  consist  of  this  mucous,  the 
serous,  and  tho  synovial  membranes,  and 
also  of  the  skin,  the  mucous  membrane  in 
the  chief  structure  upon  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  subdue  thu  inflniitmntiou  by  in- 
fluencing its  secerning  vessels ;  and  that  of 
the  lungs,  when  inflamed,  is  the  most  fre- 
quently treated  on  this  principle.  Expec- 
torant medicines  form  a  numerous  class  of 
therapeutic  means,  and  are  so  diversified  in 
their  properties,  that,  if  judiciously  selected, 
they  are  seldom  ineffective  in  cases  of 
simple  bronchitis.     . 

Although  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  can  be  so  readily 
controlled  by  medicines  influencing  its 
secerning  vessels,  yet  very  little  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  on  this  principle.  It  is  true  that 
calomel,  iu  large  doses,  will  often  subdue 
gastritis,  and  its  immediate  efficacy  in  con- 
trolling the  copious  secretion  in  cholera  has, 
in  many  cases,  been  quite  astonishing. 
Beyond  these  fuels,  nothing  important  has 
been  established,  ami  although  all  purgative 
medicines  do  Influence  the  secretory  vessels 
of  this  membrane,  yet  not  one  is  efficacious 
in  subduing  inflammation.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, improbable  that  this  failure  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  owing  to  the  violence 
offered  to  the  inflamed  surface  by  the  peris- 
taltic action  of  the  bowel*  which  is,  at  tho 
same  time,  induced.  Ipecacuanha  is  re- 
nowned for  its  remedial  influence  in  dysen- 
tery, but  nothing  certain  relative  to  its 
agency  is  known. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urinary  passages,  accompanied  either 
by  a  purulent  or  an  increased  mucous  secre- 
tion, several  medicines  have  proved  beneficial 
in  their  infltieucc  upon  the  secerning  vessels 
engaged  in  the  morbid  action. 

Hence  it  Appears  tlmt  different  portions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  require,  when 
disensed,  distinctly  different  medicines,  ac- 
cording, no  doubt,  as  the  several  portions 
vary  in  structure. 

With  regard  to  the  iufluence  of  medicines 
on  the  serous  membraues  when  inflamed, 
mercury  is  the  only  agent  which  appears  to 
exert  any  control  over  the  diseased  action — 
a  remedy  which  is  equally  heneficisil  to  all 
purls  of  these  membranes,  us  might  he  ex- 
pected when  the  simplicity  uud  uniformity 
of  their  structure  tire  considered. 

The  cutaneous  snrfuce,  when  not  inflamed, 
is  readily  acted  upon  by  a  number  of 
medicines ;  but  when  inflamed,  no  internal 
medicine,  with  the  exceptions  of  mercury 
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nod  iodine,  has  been  found  to  exert  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  secerning  vessels  of  the 
skin,  mill  those  arc  remedies  in  only  two 
diseases,  erysipelas  and  h>  plnltlic;  millions, 
out  of  (he  immense  variety  of  characters 
under  which  inflammation  of  the  skin  presents 
itself.  There  nre,  howci  cr,  several  exleriml 
npplicatious  which  appear  to  have  an  im- 
mediate power  over  the  vessels  which  ela- 
borate these  diseases. 

Several  of  the  glands  are  functionally 
Busccptiblc  of  the  agency  of  particular 
medicines ;  but  as  inflammation  more  often 
attacks  the  parenchyma,  these  medicines  are 
not  calculated  to  subdue  the  inflammation. 
In  hepatitis,  mcrrury  is  a  favourite  remedy  ; 
but  however  useful  it  may  be  considered  in 
hot  climates,  it  is  of  doubtful  efficacy  in 
cold,  mid  even  in  temperate  countries.  In 
nephritis,  diuretics  an*  allowed  to  be  in- 
jurious. In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  mercury  isof  great  utility, 
and  in  many  cases  the  only  beneficial  agent. 

Inflammation,  treated  according  to  the 
rules  just  proposed,  will  be  found,  for  the 
most  part,  simpleaud  manageable.  Simple, 
in  being  unaccompanied  either  by  the 
inflammatory  fever  so  often  springing  out  of 
great  ami  sudden  privations  of  muscular 
power,  or,  by  the  i  arious  pains,  from  flatu- 
lence, which  often  so  complicate  the  disease 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  additional  symptoms 
of  inflammation,  instead  of  the  dyspepsia 
occasioned  by  the  innutritions  liquid* diet 
which  is  pursued.  Manageable,  because  it 
will  seldom  assume  an  iieule  character,  but 
will  yield  to  the  c.omparnli\cly  mild  menus 
employed  for  its  removal.  Anotherndvaiilngc 
in  the  system  of  trentmeiit  promised  is,  that 
the  constitution  senrcely  ever  suffers  during 
an  attack  of  inflammation — the  patient  does 
not  require  several  weeks,  months,  or  even 
years,  for  the  restoration  of  the  powers  of 
his  frame. 

Difficulties  will  attend  those  cases  in 
which  the  patients  have  an  insii|>erablc 
aversion  to  every  kind  of  nutriment,  in 
such  eases  the  inflaiitmul ton  will,  in  general, 
be  unaccompanied  by  pyrexia,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  diOi- 
cnlties  will  occur  in  the  mati'igemciit  of 
exceedingly  delicate  and  excitable  frames, 
in  which  organic  lesions  hate  long  existed  ; 
but  there  are  circumstances  cqtinlly  un- 
favourable under  any  system  of  treatment. 

I'ATIIOUHJY    OK    KEY  Kit  AND 
MALIGNANT  CHOLERA. 

Ta  Iht  llililttr  nf'Yuw  Lwvvr. 
Sih  : — The  following  observations are  suh- 
mitted  to  you  for  publication  in  the  columns 
of  your  excellent  periodical.    1  am,  Sir,  your 
very  obedient  servant, 

J  a  mpjb  Georgk  Davf.y,  M.R.C.  S.,  &c. 
S,  Mile  End  Terrace,  I'ortsca, 

Sept.  42,  I KSMl. 
No.  G8I. 


The  pathological  investigation  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  considered  abstractedly,  is, we 
may  presume,  yet  in  its  infancy.  Its  great  ab- 
slriiHcmMS  is  calculated  to  engender  obscu- 
rity of  hypothesis  and  false  deductions ;  but 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  clearer 
views  will  ere  long  prevail  on  this  subject. 
I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  even- 
tually be  discovered  that  the  seat  of  many 
diseases  which  arc  at  present  referred  to 
organs  afTerted  secondarily,  are  primarily 
and  essentially  confined  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, more  especially  to  the  ganglionic.  This 
class  of  nerves  contributes  so  materially  to 
the  perfonnance  of  all  the  vital  functions,  and 
presides  so  completely  over  nil  those  organic 
processes,  both  singly  and  collectively, 
which  arc  essential  to  life,  that  it  must  of 
necessity  occasionally  labour  under  irregu- 
larity of  action,  and,  oliener  than  is  ima- 
gined, display  in  autopsic  examinations  se- 
rious organic  lesions. 

The  grand  object  in  medicine  is  to  disco- 
ver cause  and  effect.  These  understood, 
there  is,  generally  speaking,  littlo  dilliculty 
in  therapeutic  investigations.  It  is  with 
some  dillidcncc,  yet,  1  trust,  with  reason, 
that  I  purpose  to  show  that  what  Dr.  Ste- 
vens supposes,  and  has  taught  us  to  regard, 
as  the  cause  of  cholera  and  fever,  exists  only 
as  an  e fleet ;  for  if  it  were  the  blood  that  re- 
ceived the  lirst  contamination  in  those  dis- 
eases, its  usual  appcanuiccs  would  be  lost, 
and  instead  of  disease  being  gradually  de- 
veloped, we  observe  it  to  be  'often  sudden 
and  severe,  ns  in  n  .my  eases  of  cholera,  and 
some  of  fever.  In  these  discuses  more  par* 
(ieiilnrly,  the  circulating  fluid  is  first  greatly 
altered  in  its  qualities,  from  a  poison  re- 
ceived, as  Dr.  Stevens  believes,  through  the 
respiratory  system.  Secretion  is  then  de- 
ranged as  "a  consequence,  and  general  func- 
tional disease  results.  That  accomplished 
physician  very  ably  refutes  the  doctrines  of 
Clntterbnck  and  Hroussais,  justly  remark- 
ing that  they  cannot  both  be  right : — "  If  in- 
flammation iu  any  of  the  organs  were  in  real- 
ity the  causa*  of  fever,  the  disease  ought  to 
he  fatal  iu  proportion  to  the  violence  of  tin* 
local  affection ;  but  the  very  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case.  Merc  c\citcmcnt  can  be  easily 
reduced,  and  the  inflammatory  form  of  fever 
is  decidedly  the  most  easily  cured,  though 
iu  it  the  excitement  is  often  so  great  that  the 
organs  are  very  liable  to  be  injured,  whilst 
the  malignant  form  of  fever  is  by  far  the 
most  fatal,  though  in  this  the  excitement  is 
less,  and  the  orgnn.i  are  seldom  affected." 

Amongst  I  he  effects  of  ligature  or  exci- 
sion of  the  parvngum,  we  especially  ob- 
serve hurried  ami  oppressed  respiration, 
very  ev  idently  arising  from  a  partial  depriv- 
ation of  nenous  influence,  giving  rise  to  a 
limited  suspension  of  those  chemical  changes 
within  the  pulmonary  organs,  which  are  so 
necessary  to  life.  The  same  state  of  things 
e\i«ls  in  cholera,  and  other  malignant  dis- 
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Dr.  John  Davy  long  ago  ascertained 
that  the  expired  air  of  persons  Inlmuriug 
under  cholera  asphyxia  contained  very  much 
less  carbonic  arid  than  it  ought.  Now,  from 
the  ex  peri  menU  of  Dr.  Stevens,  it  a ppcars 
that  acids,  alkalies,  electricity,  ami  every 
thing  wli itli  destroys  the  neutrality  of  tint 
saline  mutter,  causes  the  UUhh\  In  assume  u 
dark  colour,  nud  impoverishes  it.  1  would 
ask,  might  not  the  retention  of  the  unex- 
pired carbonic  neid,  supposing  it  to  lie.  form- 
ed iu  the  round  of  the  oppressed  circulation, 
destroy  the  neutrality  of  tho  saline  matter, 
and  decompose  the  physical  properties  of  the 
blood  t  The  fact  of  but  a  portion  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  our  atmosphere  lieing  consumed  by 
persons  affected  with  choleru,  would  favour 
the  same  phenomenon,  considering  the  mat- 
ter in  the  light  which  is  thrown  ii|miii  it  by 
Dr.  Stevens.  I  cuti  understand  thnt  if  a  di- 
minished quantity  of  oxygen  be  appropriated 
in  the  pulmonary  organs,  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  carbouic  acid  must  be  the  re- 
sult, and  by  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  rea- 
dily  account  for  the  lividity  and  coldness  of 
the  cutaneous  surface  and  extremities,  at- 
tendant* on  the  first  stage,  or  the  nccessiou, 
of  the  diseases  mentioned  ;  for  bo  it  under- 
stood, that  Dr.  Stevens  attributes  the  source 
of  uiiiinal  heat  to  the  chemical  combination 
of  the  carbon  of  tin;  tier,  oils  system  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  arterial,  obtained  by  inspira- 
tion taking  place  in  the  secerning  vessels. 

The  circulation  of  diseased  Mom!  through 
the  system,  whether  originating  front  pri- 
mary suppressed  nervous  influence  prevent- 
ing the  due  chemical  changes  Ink  tug  place 
during  respiration,  or  from  brenthing  tin  in- 
fected atmosphere,  wlter  h\  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  circulation  ii  not  removed,  would 
produce  a  diseased  action  in  all  the  vascu- 
lar solids.  Its  deteriorated  quality  would 
impair  the  cerebral  functions,  and,  after  a 
:ime,  suspend  tin;  heart's  action.  The  cause 
of  death  in  cholera  and  other  fatal  fevers  is, 
first,  then,  owing  to  toe  operation  of  a  poison 
mi  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  checking 
the  whole  of  the  vital  functions;  nud,  se- 
cond I)  ,  to  mi  ellect  arising  out  of  that  cause, 
consisting  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  nor- 
mal  chemicul  chnnges  in  the  lungs,  thus  pro- 
ducing blood  which  is  unlit  for  the  support 
of  life. 

In  Mr.  Twining'*  admirable  illustrations 
of  the  more  important  discuses  of  Hengnl, 
we  read  as  follows,  at  page  38*i: — "Iu  the 
assemblage  of  symptoms  which  constitutes 
the  early  stage  of  a  sudden  invasion  of 
cholera,  we  observe  ev  idence  of  the  disorder, 
or  a  total  cessation  of  the  functions  of  those 
organs  which  arc  supplied  with  nerve*  from 
the  great  solar  pie  v  us.  In  I  hose  eases 
which  teud  to  early  collapse  nud  coldness, 
the  liver  and  kidneys  cease  to  secrete  as 
usual,  the  digestive  powers  arc  arrested,  the 
mucous  membrauc  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines has  its  secretions  altered,  and  the  dis- 


order of  the  respiratory  function  reminds  na 
of  the  alliance  of  the  healthy,  as  well  as  the 
diseased,  Actions  of  the  lungs,  with  the  diges- 
tive orgaus,  through  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  generally,  ami  more  espe- 
cially of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves."  Now, 
in  my  owu  opinion,  the  disorder  of  the 
respiratory  function  is  by  no  means  so  iuuc!i 
(he  ellect  of  syni|mthy,  as  of  some  morbid 
impression  operating  on  the  cardiac  aud 
pulmonic  plexuses  w  ithin  the  thorax,  simul- 
taneously with  those  guugtiouic  nerves 
which  are  seated  within  the  alalomen.  What 
appears  to  me  greatly  to  corroborate  the 
truth  of  this  opinion  (that  the  organic  ner- 
vous system  is  primarily  nlfected),  is  the 
very  rapid  accession  of  cholera  which  is  so 
frequently  observed,  and  the  equally  rapid 
termination  in  reco\ cry ,  or  in  death,  as  the 
case  may  be.  '*  In  some  instances,"  says 
the  uuthor  before  quoted,  aud  now  deceased, 
(whose  kindness  and  good  feeling  shown 
towards  me  when  in  Bengal  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  acknowledging),  "  recovery 
seoms  ulmost  as  sudden  and  complete  as  iu 
cases  of  suspension  of  animation  from  sub- 
mersion in  water/'  And  again  — "  The 
fatal  termination  of  cholera  iu  some  of  the 
most  sudden  cases,  commencing  with  ex- 
treme collapse,  seems  to  dcjicud  on  the 
intensity  of  the  ellicieut  cause  of  the  disease 
acting  so  powerfully  ou  the  nervous  system 
as  to  produce  total  arrest  of  all  vital  energy, 
and  death,  as  it  were,  by  suspension  of  mu- 
tilation, a  cessation  of  vital  actions  taking 
plare  with  luirdly  any  preliminary  course  of 
disease."  Mlien  re-action  lakes  place,  if  it 
be  not  too  violent,  recovery  is  ofleu  speedy  ; 
if  it  he  i.therwiM*,  cougcslimi  nud  iulktminn- 
lion  of  one  or  more  of  the  \  isrera*  occur,  and 
will  oft eu  mil  for  the  cautious  abstraction 
of  blood.  The  interminable  grades  of  dis- 
tinction which  are  seen  in  fevers,  would 
incline  mauy  to  doubt  the  identity  of  their 
nature;  but  to  the  attentive  observer  it 
must  appear  evident  that  their  several  types 
and  forms  are  to  be  viewed,  not  as  varieties 
in  kind,  but  merely  in  degree,  this  depending 
upon  numberless  causes,  both  accidental 
aud  acquired.  Thus  is  fever,  in  the  most 
extensive  acceptation  of  the  term,  provided 
it  be  idiopathic,  to  be  looked  ou  as  an  as- 
semblage of  pheuomona  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  some  morbid  impression  upon 
the  animal  economy,  disturbing  its  vital 
equilibrium,  if  1  may  use  the  expression. 
Although  intermittent  fever  embraces  so  pe- 
culiar a  character,  one  so  very  unlike  the 
other  forms  of  fever,  it  must  not,  never- 
theless, be  supposed  to  have  a  different 
pathology.  Knelt  paroxysm  of  uguo  "  is  a 
complete  febrile  seizure,  the  successive  nnd 
critical  changes  of  which  are  insufltcietit,  iu 
most  instances,  for  (he  restoration  of  heullli." 
The  cause  of  this  disease  is  the  operation  of 
some  morbid  impression  upon  tho  organic 
nervous  system,  for  the  temporary  removal 
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of  which  natnre  successful ly  exerts  herself, 
its  return  occurring  after  a  definite  ]>criod. 
I  would  ask,  em  pnsatmt,  if  this  disease  arose 
from  deficient  saline  matter  in  the  blood, 
whether  bark  would  be  likely  to  cure*  it  f 
Of  nil  the  forms  of  fever,  cholera  is  by  far 
I  he  most  filial  mid  rapid  in  its  course,  pro- 
ducing death  often  in  ti  few  hours,  mid  sel- 
dom lasting  longer  than  three  or  four  duys. 
In  autopsic  examinations  of  such  persons  as 
have  died  in  the  low  form  of  the  disease, 
cases  have  been  repeatedly  met  with.  Two 
such  have  come  within  my  own  immediate 
knowledge,  when,  after  the  most  diligent 
examination  of  nil  the  tc\f  tires,  no  lesio«,or 
diseased  nppeariiurc,  could  In* found.  Cop- 
hind  mid  Alison, when  speaking  of  the  patho- 
logy of  fever,  make  similar  statements, 
proving,  therefore,  in  the  word*  of  the 
former  physician,  "That  changes  tuny  take 
place  in  the  nervous  system  sufficient  to 
cause  the  most  acute  disease,  or  even  to 
subvert  life,  without  being  so  gross  as  to  be 
demonstrable  to  our  senses.  The  fact  now 
stnted  is  important,  iiinsiiiuvh  as  it  most  ma- 
terially affects  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  fev  er  M— cholera. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  cllieient 
agents  of  fever  act  primarily  upon  the 
organic  nervous  system,  and  arc  made  evi- 
dent by  the  parts  or  orguns  with  which  it  is 
connected,  being  those  first  affected,  as 
shown  in  the  disordered  states  of  the  respi- 
ration, circulation,  digestion,  and  secretion. 
The  derangement  of  so  many  important 
f'liirlioiM  in  nftended  with  many  sympt-i- 
mii'iY.  disturbances,  which  lend  to  the  entire 
disarrangement  of  the  whole  s>stem.  The 
in ibi minatory  disorganizations  which  are  so 
frequently  seen  in  itutopsic  examinations  of 
those  who  die  from  cholera  and  fever,  are  to 
be  viewed  sis  the  results  of  a  subsequent 
aiiormnl  action,  effects  of  the  first  morbid 
impression,  produced,  probably,  by  an  inor- 
dinate effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  throw 
off  the  offending  agent. 

It  limy  np|M*»r  wrong  to  some  to  class 
cholera  amongst  the  febrile  diseases. 
Twining  and  Alison  have,  both  recognised 
the  Identity  of  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
fever  with  ihi*  very  virulent  malady, and  no 
observer  can  help  noticing  the  nuulogy  be- 
tween the  stago  of  collapse  in  cholera,  and 
the  rold  stage  of  intermittent  fevers.  In 
both  we  have  the  suspended  state  of  the 
vital  functions,  the  coldness  and  lividity  of 
surface,  and  lltcmmous  ami  retracted  coun- 
tenance. The  subsequent  re-action  In  each 
is*  of  the  same  febrile  character,  with  occa- 
sional congestion  of  iufcrtinl  viscera*. 

Many  persons  an*  in  the  habit  of  supposing 
cholera  to  be  attended  with  invariable 
symptoms.  Autoiigjt  these  arc  vomiting 
and  purging.  I  have  often,  during  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  Bengal,  and  other  parts 
of  the  East,  seen  very  unequivocal  examples 
of  the  disease  unattended  with  either  of 


those  symptoms.  I  have  the  notes  of  a  case 
before  me  which  occurred  in  China,  in  1834, 
where  the  bowels  were  obttinttiely  conttipated, 
and  required  a  purgative  enema.  "Such 
are  the  varieties,"  says  Mr.  Twining,  "  in 
tin's  disease,  that  I  could  not  mention  any 
symptom  which  was  not  occasionally  ah- 
Kent."  The  sumo  varieties  and  anoninlies 
occur  in  cholera  as  in  fever,  from  the  period 
of  invasion  to  its  termination,  the  only  dif- 
ference consisting  in  degree. 

Future  investigations  will,  I  doubt  not, 
dispel  the  obscurity  which  at  present  veils 
the  pathology  of  cholera,  than  which  no 
disease  has  more  seriously  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  profession,  nl though  It  has 
been  treated  more  empirically  than  any 
other.  If  its  pathology  bo  considered  its 
identical  with  that  of  fever,  much  of  tho 
ambiguity  of  the    latter  must  disappear. 


IDENTITY   OF   SYPHILIS  AND 
(JONORUHaiA. 


To  the  Editor  a/Tiir.  Lakcf.t. 

Sir  : — Among  all  the  topics  which  agitate 
the  medical  world,  perhaps  none  is  more 
frequent  than  the  question  of  the  identity  or 
non-identity  of  these  two  diseases.  The 
majority  of  the  profession  are  of  opinion  that 
they  are  totally  distiuct,  but  there  are  many 
great  names,  more  especially  of  army  sur- 
geons, among  those  who  consider  the  d  iseases 
to  be  one  and  the  Hume.  The  opinion  1  am 
about  to  olfer,  is  n  modification  of  that  of 
Hunter.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  arguments  and  experiments, 
pro  nnd  con,  which  the  res|iective  followers 
of  John  Hunter  and  Benjamin  Bell  havo 
adduced  in  support  of  their  views.  Indeed, 
they  appear  to  very  nearly  balance  each 
other.  Hunter  averring  that  he  could  pro- 
duce chancre  by  inoculating  gonorrlioral 
matter  on  an  absorbent  surface,  like  tho 
glans  | K?nis,  and  gonorrhoea,  by  introducing 
rhuucroiiH  mailer  into  the  urethra;  while 
Hell  as  positively  asserts  that  ho  failed  in 
so  doing,  and  so  it  was  with  their  partisans, 
mid  one  asseveration  must  balance  the  other. 
But  the  anti-Hiinierimis  thought  they  ad- 
duced an  unanswerable  argument,  when 
they  said  that  the  diseases  nuts  J  be  distinct, 
because  gonorrhoea  could  be  cared  without 
mercury,  nay,  was  aggravated  by  it.  But 
our  present  experience  that  most  cases  of 
genuine  syphilis  are  curable  without  mer- 
cury, and  that  many  are  aggravated  by  its 
use,  shows,  1  think,  that  this  argument  has 
no  weight. 

Then  comes  another  great  gun  of  tho 
"  Bell  party."  If  these  diseases  were  the 
same,  they  say,  one  would  invariably  pro- 
duce the  other  in  the  same  person.  I  do 
not  deem  this  by  any  means  a  eonaequit*r9 
for  ever>  surgeon  knows  that  two  men  may 
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tinaal  exciting  cause — inflammation— as 
upon  the  predisposing  cause— an  irritable 
condition  of  body— it  Is  clear  that  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  treatment  for  the  removal  of 
the  pyrexia  cannot  consistently  be  given 
under  this  head,  part  of  it  bearing  reference 
to  the  local  treatment.  The  constitutional 
management,  however,  can  be  here  described 
so  far  as  regards  the  predisposing  cause. 

The  indication  is  to  correct  the  irritability 
of  frame,  and  as  this  condition  of  body 
depends  upon  reduced  muscular  power,  uu 
attempt  should  be  made  to  restore  that  power. 
For  this  purpose  measures  should  be  adopted 
similar  to  those  recommended  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fever,  limited  only  by  the  dis- 
ability of  the  patient  to  pursue  them  so 
fully.  These  means  may  be  sometimes 
aided  by  those  medicines  which  have  a 
direct  tendency  lo  subdue  viiHculiir  irrita- 
bility . 

Exercise,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be 
numbered  among  the  remedies  for  pyrexia, 
although  it  is  often  used  as  a  preventive. 
Fresh  air  should  be  obtained,  by  a  free  venti- 
lation of  the  apartment.  In  aid  of  a  cooling 
regimen  the  patient  should  lie  on  a  horse- 
hair mattress,  and  without  bed-curtains. 
Animal  food,  in  the  solid  form,  cannot 
in  general  be  taken  if  the  pyrexia  bo  acute ; 
but  milk,  whey,  beor,  wine  ami  water,  eggs, 
or  good  broth,  cuu  Im  taken  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  frequently.  If  nourishment  be 
judiciously  and  fearlessly  administered,  the 
strength  will  gradually  increase,  while  the 
irritability  and  consequent  fever  will  pro- 
portionally diminish.  This  is  so  true  that 
it  is  extraordinary  that  prejudice  should  so 
long  have  fostered  the  prevailing  opinions 
respecting  the  nuture  of  in  (I  animator)  fever, 
and  that  the  plain,  common-sense  system  of 
supporting  the  powers  of  the  frame  under 
disease  should  not  have  beeu  loug  sinco 
universally  adopted. 

The  medicinal  treatment  depends  much 
upon  the  character  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  If  considerable  pyrexia  attend  sub- 
acute inflammation,  it  is  evident  that  the 
predisposing  cause,  cxcilnbilit),  is  greater 
than  the  exciting  cause,  inflammation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  febrifuge  medicines, 
especially  those  of  a  sedative  nature,  as 
tartarised  antimony,  digitalis,  &c,  will  in 
general  produce  a  beneficial  effect.  But  if, 
as  in  acute  inflammation,  the  exciting  cause 
play  the  greater  part,  then  febrifuge  medi- 
cines will  avail  but  little.  Sedative  medi- 
cines would  appear,  <)  priori,  to  be  indicated 
whenever  the  general  circulation  is  inordi- 
nately increased;  but  very  high  ami  strong 
action  of  the  arterial  system  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  sedati\e  medicines,  as  tartarised 
antimony  and  digitalis;  for  small  doses  of 
these  medicines  have  no  effect,  while  large 
doses  occasion  vomitings,  which  are  often 
distressing  and  injurious  to  inflamed  organs, 
and  unless  they  prod ucoau  uniform  sedative 


effect,  they  are  pernicious,  as  temporary 
depression  of  the  circulation  Induces  re- 
action, and  thus  defeats  the  object  to  be 
attained ;  and  to  nauseate  the  stomach  with- 
out subduing  the  disease,  is  worse  than  use- 
less, as  it  renders  the  patient  incapable  of 
taking  that  nutriment  which  of  itself  alone 
would,  according  to  the  views  which  have 
been  already  given  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
flammatory fever,  tend  to  diminish  the 
pyrexia. 

The  sedative  ageucy  of  cold  may  be  often 
employed  advantageously,  by  placing  the 
patient,  who  should  at  the  same  time  be 
thinly  clothed,  in  a  current  of  cool  air.  No 
kind  of  danger  need  be  apprehended  from 
this  exposure,  unless  the  phlegmasia  have 
originated  from  revulsion  of  blood  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  cold ;  then,  indeed,  to  renew 
the  original  ciusc  of  the  disease  would  ho 
coinuiilliiig  the  folly  of  adding  fuel  lo  lire. 
In  such  cases  calomel  and  opium,  in  com- 
bination, form  an  exceedingly  useful  seda- 
tive, producing  a  general  and  uniform 
effect ;  while  they  allay  inordinate  action, 
they  maintain  an  equable  distribution  of 
blood;  if  they  fail  to  induce  sleep,  they 
compose  both  mind  and  body ;  they  alleviate 
delirium  wheu  it  exists,  and  iu  oilier  cases 
prevent  its  occurrence. 

TIIK  TKKVTMKNT  OF  TIIK  I.OCAI.  MSKASK. 

Ill  the  treatment  of  inflammation  three 
indications  suggest  themselves,  via. — 1st.  To 
remove  the  cause,  or  to  counteract  its  agency. — 
2nd.  To  reduce  the  increased  circulation  of 
Mood  in  the  inflamed  part, — 3rd.  To  correct 
the  derangement  in  the  function  of  the  secern- 
ing  extremities  of  the  retselt  engaged  in  in- 
flammation. 

The  fulfilment  of  any  one  of  these  iudica- 
tious  will  often  accomplish  that  of  the  rest; 
but  some  cases  require  that  the  three  should 
be  fulfilled  together. 

First. — To  remote  the  cause,  or  counteract 
its  agency. 

Systematic  writers  on  inflammatory  dis- 
eases recommend  the  removal  of  the 
primary  cause,  but  if  that  cease  to  ovist, 
and  the  inflammation  proceed  under  the  ex- 
citement of  secondary  causes,  they  at  once 
propose  antiphlogistic  measures  of  treat- 
ment, without  further  allusion  to  the  primary 
cause,  whereas  the  treatment  should  still 
bear  reference  to  that  cause.  To  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  pro- 
duced the  disease,  is  to  discover  the  parti- 
cular organic  susceptibility,  and  the  sym- 
pathies, of  th*  individual;  for  all  persons 
H.*e  not  influenced  by  the  same  agent.  What 
better  guide  can  the  practitioner  have  to 
direct  his  course,  while  attempting  to  remove 
effects,  than  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
causes ;  and  in  what  other  way  can  this 
knowledge  be  made  available,  but  by  em- 
ploying those  means  which  directly  tend  to 
counteract  their  agency  f  The  attention  of 
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yet  oar  plan  does  bo  belter  than  parish  prac- 
tice, either  under  the  old  or  new  system,  and 
bat  for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  so 
many  family  (in  proportion  to  the  individual) 
subscriber*  having  hwtt  admitted,  the  remu- 
neration would  have  been  much  greater;  for 
you  will  observe,  hy  tin*  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  where  there  are  ehildreti,  it  half- 
penny per  week  is  the  subscription ;  and 
even  then  never  to  exceed  three  pence  i>er 
week-  for  any  family,  however  large,  if  the 
children  arc  under  18  years  of  age. 

In  establishing  this  institution,  the  prac- 
titioners of  Lynn  were  more  anxious  to  pro- 
vide ellicient  medical  attendance  for  the 
lower  classes,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
spirit  of  self-dependence,  than  to  insure  re- 
muneration for  the  practitioner.  To  guard 
themselves,  however,  from  unnecessary  loss, 
they  have  not  allowed  any  non-professional 
persons  to  interfere  with  the  management  of 
the  institution  ;  they  have  carefully  exclud- 
ed all  persons  who  were  able  to  pay  for 
medical  attendance  iu  the  regular  way  ;  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  many  individuals 
and  families  now  |iay  for  attendance  and 
medicine  who  never  paid  any  thing  Ix'fore. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  advantages  at- 
tending a  considerable  town-population, 
have  enabled  our  plan  to  remunerate  the 
practitioners  even  be>ond  our  expectations ; 
and  it  will  do  the  same  in  every  other  town 
of  a  certain  population,  provided  strict  at- 
tention be  paid  to  these  points. 

You  must  not  he  misled  h\  the  great  num- 
bers who  have  received  attendance,  because 
the  subscribers  having  (lie  pri\  ilege  of  choos- 
ing their  surgeon,  and  of  applying  for  assist- 
ance for  the  most  trifling  ailments  and  acci- 
dents, they  have  not  been  slow  in  taking 
advantage  of  that  priv  ilege.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  believe  that  the  medical  gentlemen  engaged 
in  this  excellent  institution  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  reward  thev  have  met  with  for 
their  trouble;  and  they  have  also  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  good  moral  effect 
of  this  plan  upon  a  population  greatly  de- 
moralised by  the  vicious  old  dispensary  sys- 
tem, which  had  for  tuntiv  vears  not  only  in- 
jured  the  private  prarti tinners  in  this  town 
by  gi i  iug  gratuitous  attendance  to  persons 
well  able  to  pit>  for  themselves,  bnt  had 
acted  as  a  premium  for  idleness  and  impro- 
vidence to  the  working  classes. 

In  the  year  183 1,  2,104  members  were  ad- 
mitted, including  adults  and  children,  and 
1,805  tickets  for  attendance  were  Issued. 

Received  as  subscriptions. . . .  I'M) I   V.I    4 J 

Received  as  donations 12     :i     0 

Interest  allowed  h\  our  Hanker  .     I   IU    7 


In  the  year  1835, 1,802  members  were  ad- 
mitted,and  1,822  tickets  for  attendance  were 
issued. 

Received  as  subscriptions £102  15    5 

Received  as  donations 7     5     0 

Interest  allowed  by  our  Hanker  .IMS 
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To  be  divided  among  the  prac-  >  -po  1<f    „ 
titioners $18a  ia    a 

In  the  present  year,  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers are  increasing.  Our  rules  and  re- 
gulations, as  well  as  our  by-laws,  I  had, on  a 
former  occasion,  the  pleasure,  of  sending 
you. 

Although  I  perceive,  with  much  regret, 
that  you  condemn  Medical  Clubs,  and  those 
kind  of  institutions  in  general,  yet  I  have 
too  much  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  your 
motives  to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  your 
only  object,  as  well  as  my  own,  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  truth,  and  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  profession.  I  remain,  Sir, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Tw f.kim lp.,  M.D., 
President  of  the  Hoard  of 
Lynn,  1th  Sept.,  1830.  Management. 

l\S. — It  will  appear  by  the  above  state- 
ment, that  the  practitioners  of  Lynn  con- 
tracted to  attend,  in  the  year  1834,  2,104 
poor  persons  for  £175  2*.  Ojrf.;  and  that,  in 
1835,  they  contracted  to  attend  1,862  persons 
for  £182  Mi*.  2d.,  a  ratio  of  remuneration 
Oirnhoie  any  parish  attendance  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 
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To  be  divided  among  the  prac-  ) ..,    „    A. 
titioners >175    2    Q* 


UEMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  OF 
MR.  WHITING. 

.  To  the  Editor  c/Thr  Lancet. 

Sir  :— On  perusing  Mr.  Whiting's  letter 
in  your  number  of  27th  inst,  relative  to  the 
petition  lately  presented  to  the  Hou«e  of 
t 'ominous,  and  inserted  itiTiii:  l,AN<:KTof  the 
13th,  I  could  not  but  feel  surprised,  that  in 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  contract 
system  (wl  i:li  he  adopted  by  engaging  with 
another  f/afna,  after  signing  such  petition),  he 
should  entirely  omit  to  notice  the  main  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  the  petition,  and  to  *'  the 
alarm  then  generally  entertained,"  which  he 
now  stales  to  have  been  «•  unnecessary." 

The  Docking  Union  comprises  twenly- 
seveu  parishes  belonging  to  .Smilhdon  and 
Hrothereross  hundreds,  Kcvctt  in  the  hundred 
of  < fallow,  and  two  in  Krcchridgc-Lynu,  in 
all  thirty -six,  containing,  according  to  the 
last  census,  a  population  of  15,308  persons. 
Tortlie  medical  sen  iccs,&c.  in  this  Union,  ns 
stated  in  the  petition,  £200  per  annum  were 
offered,  which  averages  about  three  pence 
per  head  per  annum  on  the  gross  population. 
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Now,  Mr.  Whiting,  InhU  totter,  says, "  that 
the  calculation,"  &c,  M  with  regard  to  the 
Docking  Union  was  thought  «<  the  time  to  he 
correct ;"  and  he  further  says, "  that  a  short 
trial  of  three  mouths  convinced  him  that  a 
permanent  contract  might  be  made  with 
safety  and  ad  vu ntage ."  Wou  Id  not  tiny  one 
on  rending  this,  wholly  infer  llmt  Mr.  W .  had 
actually  engaged  in  a  contract  with  the 
Docking  Union?  Vet  Hint  is  not  the  ense. 
He  hus  contracted  for  a  division  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hundred  of  Precbridgc-Lyun, 
which  forms  a  separate  Union,  and  comprises 
a  imputation  of  only  11,3811,  for  which  the 
salary  offered  anil  accepted  in  £240,  bearing 
an  average  of  rather  more  thnua/frr  newer  per 
head,  being  an  excess  of  two  lift  lis  as  n  re- 
imiiiorutiiiiialMMethulof  the  Docking  Union. 
Yet  even  this  allowance  Mr.  W.  himself  in- 
formed me  he  decidedly  refused,  until  certain 
explanatory  conditions  respecting  midwifery, 
&c,  were  introduced  in  the  agreement;  while 
similar  conditions  were  peremptorily  evaded, 
and  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  terms 
was  required,  without  one  single  saving 
clause,  up  to  the  very  day  of  appointing  to 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Docking  Union  an 
adventuring  niedirnl  man,  who  has  heroine 
ai  inmate  of  a  cottage  iu  the  parish  in  which 
]  hnve  resided  for  mure  than  thirty  years, 
supporting  n  family  of  twelve  children,  and 
contributing  many  hundred  pounds  toward* 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  as 
well  as  a  fully  equal  amount  to  the  exigencies 
of  t'tc  state. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  or  feeling 
may  exist  between  Mr.  W.  mtd  myself  n- 
srecting  this  new  system,  it  is  not  greater 
than  the  hasty  and  unexplanatory  arrange- 
ments of  the  Dock  ill":  Hoard  would  excite 
in  the  mind  of  any  person  similarly  situated 
to  myself, — their  rule  of  salary  he.ng  noto- 
riously below  that  of  almost,  if  not  quite, 
every  other  Union  hi  the  kingdom.  Hut 
even  here  I  can  alt  jw  that  some  excuse  mny 
be  admitted,  when  it  is  considered  tha*  this 
Union  was  the  \ery  first  formed  in  these 
parts,  and  that  the  late  worthy  assistant- 
commissioner,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  at  the 
opening  meeting,  at  which  I  was  present, 
after  passing  the  most  high-flown  and  no 
doubt  sincere  ctilngia  on  the  usefulness, 
respectability,  and  honourable  t- latum  of  the 
pro feisinii,  which  he  "  vcuercted,  from  :.cvc- 
ral  of  his  own  relations  being  members" 
thereof,  yet  most  positively  tis.sertcd  that 
"  the  entire  eulleclhe  dulics  of  every  depart- 
ment thereof  throughout  the  whole  Union 
could  and  otisht  to  be  most  cfliricntl)  per- 
formed for  owe  ft  mill  i, 1 1  p  units  fur  annum!" 
I  am,  Sir,  most  respect  full),  your  obedient 
servuul, 

Edw  mid  Mamjy. 
Eabt  Rudl;am, 
August  SOtii,  18S0. 


CHAU1NO-CUOSS  HOSPITAL. 

RKPLY  Or  MB.  BOttKBTSON  TO  DB.  SICMOND. 

To  the  EdUor  e/TiiK  Lancet. 
Sir  : — I  know  the  value  of  your  pages, 
and  will  not  intrude  too  much  on  them  ou 
this  occasion. 

Dr.  Sigmond  promise*  to  give  in  a  futt* re- 
number the  details  of  his  stu;eiuotit  before 
the  recent  Committee  of  Inquiry  ;  I  shall 
therefore  abstain  from  saying  more  in  refer- 
ence to  his  remarks  in  your  last  number,  than 
that,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  governors 
ou  the  I  Hi  of  August  last,  wheu  the  special 
committee  was  appointed,  he  stated,  '*  I  have 
a  great  regard  for  all  my  colleagues — agivnl 
rc*|M*cl  for  Dr.  (folding — and  a  great  respect 
for  the  other  officers  as  well." 

He  upproved  of  Iho  iippoinliiietit  of  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  and  decide 
upon  the  matters  referred  to,  and  hoped  his 
friend,  Mr.  I'ettigrcw,  would  do  the  same. 
In  a  note  to  me  on  the  id  of  July,  (the 
month  before  last,)  he  remarks  : — "  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  expression  of 
the  feeling  the  medical  officers  entertain  to- 
wards Dr.  (tolding  as  the  founder  of  oar 
institution,  which  I  hope  limy  bo  a  (anting 
monument  of  his  perseverance  and  beneto- 
lencc." 

Whilst  giving  his  evidence  before  the  spe- 
cial committee  still  more  recently,  he  re- 
marked, that  be  should  be  happy,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  he  had  already  subscribi  d  to  a 
bust  of  Dr.  (•olding,  to  contribute  stdl  far- 
ther, towards  placing  it  in  marble. 

These  compliiiicutury  notices  of  the  direc- 
tor since  the  3d  of  May,  when  Dr.  Sigmond 
became  acquainted  with  the  pecuniary  trans- 
action of  Mr.  l'ettigrvw,  are  rather  at  vari- 
ance with  his  rcllei lions  for  not  being  pre- 
viously made  the  depository  of  that  transac- 
tion, which,  iu  his  communication  (o  Tut* 
Lanckt,  he  states  he  himself  bad  heard  of 
two  years  before. 

The  coarse  invectives  against  Dr.  G olding 
in  the  pamphlet  which  has  beeu  circulated, 
require  on  this  occasion  no  comment ;  thcij 
author,  1  conceive,  miibt  by  this  time  regret 
them  himself. 

Respecting  thecommilte»»,l  beg  to  remark, 
that  they  were  all  governors  mid  unexcep- 
tionable tncinl>crc.  Mr.  Pettigrcw,  who  was 
present  at  their  nomination,  was  at  liberty, 
and,  indeed,  invited,  to  name  whomsoever  he 
pleased  to  be  members  of  the  committee. 
That  gentleman,  both  personally  and  in 
w  riling,  assured  the  committee  during  the 
inquiry,  that  he  "  relied  tr'.th  raw/Wi'svc  it/mm 
I  heir  ihrishiH." 

To  support*  that  Dr.  Hnld:ug feels  lowii'd* 
Mr.  1'etligrew  or  Or.  Sigmond  nay  ill-will, 
would  be  suppo.sing  that  which  i»  known  to 
be  contrary  to  his  disposition.  \IU  conduct 
towr.rds  those ^culknicti had  been  uniformly 
kind  unil  conciliatory,  till  they  thought  fit 
to  assume  tt.e  bearing  they  ha\e  adopted 
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towards  him.  Ho  differs  in  many  respects 
from  I  It  mi,  ami  in  mute  mure  tlimi  in  his 
opinion  of  the  pecuniary  transaction  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  intentions, also,  which  any  gentleman 
might  entertain  of  carrying  a  junction  be- 
tween  King's  College  and  the  Hospital,  and 
tlirrt'hy  attempting,  as  pnrt  of  the.  medical 
stall'  of  the  hitler,  lo  float  itilo  professors' 
chairs,  is  not  one  which  he  could  cousistcutly 
encourage. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  after  a  long 
and  patient  investigation  of  all  the  matters 
brought  l>eforc  them,  and  the  explanations 
made  (hereon,  is  at  the  Hoard  lloom  of  the 
Hospital  for  (he  perusnl  of  Ihe  («overnors  ; 
and  I  beg  lo  ndil,  Hint  the  wards  ;iud  wtriotis 
departments  of  the  institution  are  nhvays 
open  to  those  l>ciicvolcul  persons  who  may 
be  disposed  to  inspert  them,  and  form  their 
own  opinion  of  the  hospital,  and  the  cflioi- 
ency  of  its  arrangements.  1  am,  Sir,  your 
very  obedient  servant, 

John  Koiikrtson. 
313,  Regent-street,  Sep.  13,  1 830. 
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To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  h \\cf.t. 

Sir  : — When  you  obtained  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, it  was  asserted  by  many  of  your 
unscrupulous  opponents,  that  you  had  be- 
come so    fully   merged    in    the    ocean  of 
general  polities,  Ihnt  yon  would  forget  the 
interests  of  >our  profession,  and   neglect 
that  journal  which,  from  its  lirst  establish- 
ment, hnd  been  upheld  by  the  warm  support 
of  the  general  practitioners  of  this  kingdom. 
The  lirst  Hill  which  you   iutnMlitced   into 
parliament,  and   which   you   have  carried 
successfully   through  both  houses  of   the 
IcgMntore,  is  a  triumphant  refutation  of 
the  ungenerous  calumny,     n  hen  your  ene- 
mies, your  bitterest  enemies,  admit  that  the 
Art  is  of  great  importance  to  Ihe  profession — 
when  writers  who,  actuated  by  malice  or 
envy,  or  inlliienced  by  hire, hat croiitiiiunlly 
directed  the  most  infamous  attacks  against 
your  pritnt'Tcpotatiiin, — admit  that  the  new 
s{  a  lull*  must  confer  immense  adt  outages  on 
Ihe  profession, — the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
A**t  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  of  no  ordinary 
value.    As  there  must  be  numerous  readers 
of  The  Limt.t,  who  do  not  see  the  tsnidon 
llnlictf  (inzrttr^  and  the  Mrdhvtl  mulCh'trur- 
gicnl  Journal,  but  who.  at  Ihe  same  lime, 
must  hutc  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the 
shanel'ul  misrepresent. it  ions  to  which  your 
labours  and  chnraet«T  have  been  subjected 
in  the  columns  of  Ihe  former  of  those  pub- 
l.cntions,  I  hope  that  you  will  comply  with 
a  request  from  one  of  your  earliest  corres- 
pondents, hy  inserting  in  your  columns  the 
following    extracts    taken    from     leading 
articles  in  thos*  periodicals  : — 


The  Medical  Witnesses  Bill.— -Th,  is 
"  bill,  which  has  just  passed  into  a  law,  is 
"  brief,  but  most  important  in  regard  to  the 
"  medical  profession.  All  legally  autho- 
"  rised  practitioners  must  now  hold  them- 
"  selves  in  readiness,  ou  being  summoned 
"  by  the  coroner,  to  give  evidence  at  in- 
"  quests,  under  a  penalty  of  .{M,  should 
41  I  hey  fail  to  appear.  The  fee  for  mere 
"  attendance  is  one  guinea.  When  a  ;»*!• 
"  mortem  examination,  with  or  without  an 
"  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  is 
"  required,  two  guineas;  and  the  coroner 
is  to  summon  such  evidence,  at  the 
request  of  the  majority  of  the  jury,  or 
otherwise  be  liable  lo  the  consequences 
"  of  a  dismennour. 

"  We  certainly  think   the  profession   is 
"  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Waklcy  for  this 
"  bill;  and  no  degree  of  rivalship  shall  e\er, 
"  we    trust,    prevent   us    from    rendering 
"  credit  even  to  our  bitterest  political  op- 
"  poncnt,  when  we  think  he  has  deserted 
"  U."— tendon  Medical  (;*zette,  Aug.  20th. 
"  Medical  Witnesses  It  ill. — A  more  im- 
"  portant  legislative  enactment,  concerning 
"  the  profession,  has  not  been  past  for  many 
"  years  ;  and  it  is  to  Mr.  \\  akley  that  iiicdi- 
u  cat  men  are  indebted  for  this  highly  use- 
"  ful  measure.  The  members  of  the  medical 
"  profession    ha\e    much     to    thank    the 
u  honourable  member  for  Finsbury  for,  and 
"  we  hate  no  doubt  they  will  fully  nppre- 
"  ciate  his  exertions  on  their  behalf." — 
London    Medical    and     Surgical     Journal, 
Aug.  '27. 

Volumes  of  praise  in  other  works  would 
not  be  so  conclusive  of  the  merits  of  (he 
new  Act,  as  are  these  extorted  admissions 
of  your  rivals,  Iho  enmity  of  one  of  whom 
has  prompted  him  to  carry  his  hostility 
within  the  sanctuary  of  your  private  life. 
But  f  have  said  enough.  It  is  not  in  their 
admission,  their  humility,  or  even  their  de- 
gradation that  you  find  your  reward.  The 
gratitude  of  the  profession  will  furnish 
that. 

A  word,  Sir,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fees 
of  the  ueu  Act.  Two  of  my  brother  practi- 
tioners, with  whfiin  I  have  been  conversing 
on  Ihe  subject,  think  that  a  guinea  is  too 
small  a  sum  for  attendance  merely.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  possible  for  me  lo  slate  what 
was  passing  in  your  mind  when  you  drew 
the  Act;  but  I  conjecture  that  yon  adopted 
the  most  judicious  couryc  for  securing  the 
fee  of  two  guineas  for  every  medical  wirtness, 
in  eight  cases  out  of  len;  for  it  must  neces- 
sarily happen,  within  a  very  short  period, 
that  medical  wHiiessi'S  will  not  b?  summon- 
ed, unless  a  p:wl-iuortem  examination  is  re- 
quired ;  and  in  nil  such  cases  a  sum  of  two 
guineas  is  awarded  ;  and  assuredly  this  will 
be  considered  not  only  a  fair  but  a  liberal 
remuneration.  I  remaiu.  Sir,  your  faithful 
servant, 
I       A  T«  F.NTv-nvr.  Years'  Practitioner. 
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THE   LANCKT. 


lA*don,  &rvrcf«y,  Se^embtr  IT,  1830. 


In  the  Idler  of  Dr.  J.Twf.kiui.k,  inserted 
at  page  868,  on  the  Lynx  "  Sku-si'IMVhtino 
Institution,"  the  following  paragraph  has 
l>cen  quoted  by  the  Doctor  froinTiiv.  Lanclt 
of  a  former  date  : — 

"Thin  is  literally  a  self-supporting  insli- 
"  littion;  and  consequently  is,  what  the  Dis- 
"  pensury  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Sou  thaw  is  uot. 
44  If  the  poor-laws  demand  an  adjunct,  this 
"  contrivance  of  the  practitioners  of  L\nn  in, 
11  possibly,  the  best  that  could  bo  dm  ised. 
44  It  may  do  much  for  the  sick,  bnt,obvious- 
44  ly  can  only  bring  increased  anxiety  and 
44  trouble,  unrewarded,  on  the  practitioner ; 
"  hence  the  unalloyed  benevolence  of  the 
"  scheme." 

Wo  re- insert  the  sJmiu*  passage    "'  tbin 
place  with  great  pleasure,  and  it  would  af- 
ford us  sincere  satisfaction  if  we  could  bring 
before  Hie  reader,  at  one  \icw,  nil  that  we 
hate  ever  written  on  this  subject.    Doctor 
Twukdalk  is  fully  aware  that  the  opinions 
just  cited  had  reference  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  institution  at  Lynn  was  esta- 
blished,   rather   than    to    the    details    by 
means  of  which    it  was  sought   to  carry 
out  that  principle  into  practical  operation. 
The  details,  in  fact,  were  not  before  iih  us 
they  are  now    printed  under  the  title  of 
44  JU'i.fs  and  Rkc.ti.at  ions"  of  the  institu- 
tion.   Undoubtedly  that  system  of  Medical 
Policy    in   our  parishes    makes  some  ap- 
proach   towards   perfection  which  confers 
the  whole  authority  of  the  management  oil 
the  Medical  Practitioners;  ami  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  by  insolent  boards  of  guar- 
dians to  coerce  the   necessitous  poor  into 
belonging  to    these  establishments,  or    to 
compel  Die  surgeons  to  attend  on  paupers 
at  the    " Farthing-Club"  price,  which  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  Poor  taw  Commis- 
sioners  ami  their  willing    agents.     In   the 
stupid,   worthless,  pernicious   pl.m  of  the 
Southam    projector,    the    powers    of    the 
maiuigement  are  bestowed  on  a  set  of  "  /*#- 


N«r<iry  sidiscrihers,"  and  the  applicants  fu 
relief  are   divided  into  three  classes — the 
inferior  being  stigmatised  as  a  "pauper- 
class,  and,  as  such,  subjected  to  conttoued 
degradat ion  and  insult.    Foreseeing  the  e v  il* 
which  would    inevitably    arise    from   anv 
general  adoption  of  the  Sou  I  ha  m  scheme, 
we  exposed   and  denounced    it    fnmi    the 
moment  when  it  first  fell  under  our  observa- 
tion, and  we  have  the  gratification  of  know- 
ing that  our  strictures  have  had  their  effect. 
Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  "  Farthing 
Clubs"  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
that  all  the  self-supporting  projects,  arc  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  Southaiuitc  evil. 
E\  idence,  therefore,  of  the  mischievous  and 
dangerous    character   of   the    proposal  of 
Roaear  Smith,  is  no  longer  wanting.    Hie 
pestilenee  has  penetrated  deeply,  and  is  felt 
extensively  throughout  all  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, not  yet, — il  is  tme,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  but  in  the  deadly  attack  which  has 
been  made  b>,  and  through,  it  upon  the  inde- 
pendence, utility,  diguity,  aud  integrity  of 
the  medical  character.    Why  should  it  be 
dcuied  that  the  members  of  our  profession 
arc  at  this  moment  placed  by  it  under  a  sys- 
tem of  the  most  painful  and  humiliating  co- 
ercion ?    Iu  many  places  surgeons  have  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  enter  into  contracts 
of  the  most  disgraceful  description,— sub- 
versive  at  ouce  of  their  own  rights  and  dues, 
and  of  all  the  claims  of  humanity  incidental 
to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  sick  poor. 
They  "  felt  themselves  called  npon,"  we  say, 
to  become  parties  to  their  own  injur}'  aud 
dishonour.     Hut  the  mrenxily  under  which 
the)   acted,  partook  more  of  fancy  than  of 
rcnlit).     Had  surgeons  sternly  aud  sturdily 
iiiaiutniaed  their  ground — had  they  resisted 
the  sclf-supportiug  frauds — had  they  repudi- 
ated the  farthing  clubs — had  they,  in  a  word, 
acted  togktiirb  as  a  body  of  high-minded 
men,  fully  determined  to  support  the  respect- 
ability of  their  own  character  and  the  wel- 
fare; of  the  poor,  anil,  we  may  add,  the  best 
interests    of  the    whole    community,  they 
might  have  defied  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners,   smashed    for  ever  the    farthing- 
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union.  Hint  disunion  h.-iiing  itself  been 
caused,  in  ninny  instances,  by  a  mean  and 
dirty  spirit  of  avarice  or  rivalry.  This  con- 
fession, or  acknowledgment,  or  whatever 
else  it  nuiy  be  termed,  is  due  to  the  cause 
of  truth  mid  to  tin'  \:isl  importance  of  tin* 
subject  which  in  now  under  consideration. 
MY  will  not  class  Doctor  Twkkiiai.k 
and  his  colleagues  among  the  "  traitors,'* 
but  we  must  tell  them  frankly,  that 
their  proceedings  are  not  the  less  mis- 
chievous because  their  intentions  happen  to 
be  honest.  ()u  the  contrary,  the  integrity  of 
I  he  promoters  mid  supporter*  of  the  Lynn 
Institution  is  an  aggravation  of  the  evil, 
l'eoplc  feel  no  shame  in  following  an  ex- 
ample which  has  been  s«»t  before  them  by 
honourable  men.  J  f  Doctor  Tw  kkimlf.  mid 
the  Surgeons  of  Lynn  were  a  low-minded, 
sordid,  disreputable  body  of  individuals, 
their  proceedings  would  not  lie  dermed 
worthy  of  being  imitated.  Rather  would 
precedents  of  their  manufacture  or  inven- 
tion be  scouted  by  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession. Now,  however,  things  assume  a 
fnr  di  lie  rent  aspect,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  amongst  the  eight  medical  oflLcrs 
of  the  Lynn  Dispensary  are  to  be  found 
pntr  tit  outers  of  eminence,  ability,  ami 
character.  An  imitation  of  the  conduct  of 
such  persons,  taken  per  srt  could  not  Imj  re- 
garded ns  disreputable,  or  be  considered  as 
likely  to  bring  down  upon  the  imitators  the 
reproaches  of  their  professional  brethren. 

This  \  iew  of  the  question  requires  that  we 
should  refer  to  the  items  of  account  as  they 
are  detailed  in  the  letter  of  Doctor  Twkk- 
iiaix,  and  also  to  a  few  of  tin*  "  Utiles  and 
Regulations  '*  of  the  institution.  As  a  post- 
script to  his  letter,  the  Doctor  gives,  some- 
what exultingly,  the  following  summary  : — 
44  It  will  appear  by  the  above  statement, 
"  that  the  practitioners  of  Lynn  contracted 
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club  roguery,  and  rendered  inert  all  the 
wild  and  silly  projects  of  the  conjuror  of 
Soiitlmm.  Hut  the  profession  has  been 
false  to  itself;  there  has  been  trenchery  in 
the  enmp ;  mid,  the  ndv  autages  which  the 
eueiiiy  has  gained  are  the  result  of  our  dis- 
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to  attend,  in  the  year  1854 — 2,104  poor 
"  persons  for  £175  2s.  0£d. ;  and  that,  in 
"  1830,  they  contracted  to  a 'tend  1,802  pcr- 
"sons  for  £182  tOs.  2d.,  a  ratio  {ratios)  of 
"  remuneration  far  above  any  parish  attend- 
"  ante  (parochial  remuneration)  that  1  have 
"ever  heard  of."  The  Doctor  has  been 
most  unfortunate  in  his  "  hearings/'  How- 
ever, to  the  account !  What  fact  docs  that 
document  disclose?  What  frightful  fact 
does  it  develop  to  the  profession?.  Why 
this,— that,  taking  the  sum  total  for  the  two 
years  (1831— 3.r»),  and  selling  oil' the  tickets 
issued  for  attendance, against  the  amount  of 
receipts  actually  divided  amongst  the  medi- 
cal ofliccrs,  the  latter  had  contracted  to 
attend,  and  really  did  attend,  their  patients, 
and  supplied  them  ui  k  medicines,  for  a  less 
pittance  than  two  shillings  a  case  !  Wo 
must  repeal  the  words, — At  less  than  two 
shillings  a  c\sk  !  And  this  is  your  " suc- 
cessful "  institution,  is  it,  Doctor  Twkf.dalf.  ? 
Instead  of  takiug  the  "  summary  "  in  the 
postscript  to  the  DortorV  letter,  we  call  upon 
the  reader  to  examine  the  items  in 
detail,  when  it  will  instantly  appear 
that  the  medical  ofliccrs  were  not  paid  tw 
shillings  for  each  case  of  disease  which 
they  treated.  In  the  two  years,  the 
cases  actually  attended,  according  to  the 
number  of  tickets  issued,  amounted  to  three 
thousand  sercu  hunired  and  srrmtetn.  The 
number  of  shillings  (the  calculation  ought 
to  be  made  in  farthings,  or  copper  scrapings) 
divided  amojigst  these  overpaid  practi- 
tioners, amounted  to  only  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-tight ,  having  been  two 
hundred  and  seventy -six  shillings  short  of 
Doimi.K  the  nnmher  of  tickets  actually  de- 
lirtred  to  the  sick\  The  payment,  therefore, 
was  under  two  shillings  a  case.  What  a 
picture  of  medical  prosperity !  Aye/ and 
this  is  a  "  ratio  of  remuneration  far  above 
"  nny  parish  n  I  tendance  that  I  have  ever 
"  henrd  of,"  sn>s  Doctor  Twlrdalp  I  The 
Poor  I-aw  Commissioners  w  ill  assuredly  vote 
to  the  Doctor  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  out  of 
their  enormous  salaries.  This  Lynn  affair, 
this  "  snecessfnr  self-supporter,  is  a  perfect 
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God- send  (a  Satan-send  ?)  to  the  evil  geni- 
uses of  Somerset  House.    Who  now  shall 
accuse  Hoards  of  Guardians  and  Commis- 
sioners of  injustice  towards  medical  men  ? 
With  whom  lies  the  cruelty?    For  it  is 
literally  a  fact  that  the  Couimisttioncrs,  in  in- 
stances which  we  could  name,  allow  to  sur- 
geons of  Unions  in  this  metropolis,  more 
than  twice  the  rate  of  payment  which  our 
brethren  of  Lynn  allow  m  tiikmsklvksI     In 
one  instance  which  we  could  practiculnrise, 
the  surgeon  in  in  the  rcreipl  of  €150  per 
Minium,  fur  attending  leas  than  one.  thousand 
cuscs,  close  In  his  own  residence ;  and   that 
officer  is  scandaloutdy  underpaid.     After  flic 
statement  which  has  been  put  forth  regard- 
ins;  the  success  of  the  Lynn  concern,  and  of 
the  ample_remuueration  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers   belonging    to    that    flourishing  esta- 
blishment,  the  rates  of  payment  may  un- 
dergo some  re  vision,  mid  the  extravagant 
gentry  of  Somerset  House  may  feel  them- 
selves  culled  upon  to  cut  down  the  high  sa- 
laries of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Unions,  in 
proportion  to  the  jttit  views  and  claims  of  the 
one  physician,  and  $cren  surgeons,  of  the  for- 
tunate town  of  Lynu.      Hut  the  Commis- 
sioners had  better  wait  awhile,  or  they  may 
act  too  hastily.    The  surgeons  of  the  ne(f- 
tnpporter  will  soon,  probably,  show  what 
enn  be  done  in  the  way  of  milking  an  econo- 
mical reduction  of  tho  medical  profits  aris- 
ing out  of  the  exorbitant  medical  salaries 
awarded  to  them  iu  their  own  helmed  in- 
stitution.   That  something  of  the  kind  mas 


here  is  the  slatemeut  of  the  terms  for  tbo 
weekly  contributions,  and  we  can  assure 
our  readers  that  it  is  copied,  verbatim  et  li- 
teratim, from  a  printed  paper  issued  by  the 

establishment : — 

"  Kvery  individual,  without  children,  mat 
penny  per  week. 

44  Kvcry  husband  and  wife,  without  child, 
one  penny  each  per  week. 

44  livery  widow  or  widower  with  one  child, 
one  htt(t '-penny  each  per  reek. 

"  K\ery  mm*  and  wife  with  one  child,  one 
hnW-penny  each  per  week, 

44  And  for  every  additional  child  one  half- 
penny, until  the  family  shall  amount,  includ- 
ing parents,  to  six  in  number ;  after  which 
no  additional  charge  will  bo  made  for  chil- 
dren under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

44  Kvcry  person  iu  the  workhouse,  infir- 
mary, or  a  j    il,frnr  )tniy  \ir  truk. 

Doubtless    this    arrangement    has    been 
made  in  accordance  with  some  strict  statis- 
tical niceties,  the  nature  of  which, however, 
we  cannot  discover.     It  will  la*  seen  that 
every  ** individual'*  without  children  i*  to 
pay  one  penny  per  week.     Then  come  hus- 
Imuds  and  wives,  who,  being  also  im/iri- 
uWx,  arc  tj  pay  one  penny  each  per  week. 
Then  come  widows  or  widowers,  who,  it 
appears,  are  not  '*  individual*,"    becruisc 
the)  have  one  child ;  they  are  to  pay  each  one 
half-penny  per  week.     t'nr!::*»r,  it  \<  ordered 
that  every  man  and  w  ifc  with  one  child  shall 
pay  one  hitlj-jnnutt  each  per  week ;  and  if 
there  be  a  Tamil)  consisting  of husband  and 
wife  and  ten  chtldn  n  (the  eldest  of  the  lat- 
ter not  having  reached  eighteen  years  of 
age),  the  whole  arc  to  be  doctored  by  the 
Ivicolnpinns  of  Lynn,  for  the  hum  I  some  kuui 


happen  \*  not  unlikely,  because,  it  will  be  I  of  tlm»e-pc-uce  weekly,— //mr-/M«ir,—  barely 
wen  bv  the  letter  of  Doctor  Tw  mm.*:,  that   sufficient  to  pay  for  an  el -el nan  compounded 


he  and  his  brother  practitioners  **  have  Ik»cii 
remunerated  even  bevond  their  e\  (Nota- 
tion." Happy  men!  How  rich  in  the  re- 
ward of  their  moderate  desires  ! 

It  is  time  that  we  should  refer  specially  to 
the  "  Rules  and  Regulations"  of  the  "  Lynn 
self-supporting  Institution."  And  lind,  lei 
us  set  down  the  terms  of  nde.iisiioti.  To  us, 
however,  they  are  absolutely  incomprehen- 
sible; al  least,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  ns  to  what  are  the  data  on  which 
the  calculations  have  been  founded.     Hut 


of  m\\ -dung  ami  tiavv-dust. 

A  *' Atrx/"f»;f  and  wife,"  without  child,  are 
to  pay  I  wo -pence  a  week.  A  **  jkkjv  aud 
wife,"  with  one  child,  are  to  pay  three  half- 
pence a  week.  Two  grown  persons,  that  is, 
two  adults  without  a  child,  are  to  pay  two- 
pence,  and  lw«<  i.diiHs  Uu\  ing  a  child  are  to 
pay  three-halfpence  for  i'-c  f!ir.*v,  Tjci>- 
/i.'/ht  for  the  two,-- -three  half -penec  f.»r  lh« 
lluvc  !  More  sickeniug  noiiseiise  was  never 
:<\p<»ed  to  victv.  Such  an  exposition  i.<t 
well  calculated  to  create,  in  the  minds  of 


the  enlightened  portion  of  the  community, 
a  feeling  of  unquenchable  disgust  towards 
the  member*  of  the  medical  profession. 
Every  gentleman,  every  tradesman,  every 
respectable  mechanic,  must  consider  that  he 
is  robhod  when  ho  is  called  upon  to  pny  the 
ordinary  charges  for  medical  attendance  on 
members  of  his  own  family,  after  seeing  it 
advertised,  as  in  the  bill  before  us,  that 
"  for  the  above  xtutiU*  subscriptions,  the  un- 
"  designed  ph>  sic  inns  and  surgeons  engage 
"to  Ibid  etery  working-hand  (residing  in 
44  Lynn  or  Highgnlc,  who  cannot  afford  to 
t4  pay  for  medical  uf  tendance  in  the  regular 
41  way),  lhe  he*t  mirier  lhe  fotvn  run  prmlucc" 
Dr.  Twkfoalk,  indeed,  tells  us, in  his  letter, 
that  '4  in  establishing  this  institution,  the 
'•  prnctitioticrs  of  l«yim  were  more  anxious 
"  to  provide  efficient  medical  at  tendance  for 
"  the  lower  classes,  ami  to  inspire  them 
44  with  a  spirit  of  Hclf-depeudeuce,  than  to 
"  ensure  remuneralion  for  the  practitioner." 
This  is  exceed  ingl}  fine,  and  \  ery  charitable, 
but  the  Doctor  and  his  colleagues  ought  to 
have  bestowed  a  thought  or  two  on  their  own 
independence  of  character,  and  on  ihe  dignify 
of  the  mnlirnl  projection,  before  they  attempt- 
ed, by  makiug  sacrifices  which  no  body  of 
respectable  professional  meii  could,  with 
propriety,  be  called  upon  to  endure,  to  in- 
duce others  to  be  self-dependent.  If  the 
morale  of  the  poorest  persons  in  Lynn  is  to 
be  obtained  by  the  destruction  of  the  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  (hat  place,  it  will  be  ac- 
quired at  an  exceedingly  high  price, — at  a 
cost  which  the  circumstances  do  not  war- 
rant. 15ul,  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  an  ugly,  incongruous  fane  ;  and 
(he  authors,  actors,  and  managers  engaged 
in  it,  are  equally  ill-nssortcd,  and  unsuited 
to  their  self- chosen  t'.tf nations.  The  foil)  of 
the  concern  is  rendered  conspicuous  enough 
by  the  lax!  specification  of  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission. We  re-quote  (he  words  : — "  K\ery 
•*  person  in  the  workhouse,  infirmary,  or 
•4jnil,  one  pnttijf  per  week."  This  smells 
of  Somerset  House,  and,  curiously  enough. 


Tl.1-  :iIh«v  idi  in  %  \  *  iv;ln«*rn»lioi»v 


FOR  PUFFING  DR.  TWEEDALE.  875 

the  name  of  the  Vice-President,  "  Chad* 
wick,"  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Poor  I<aw  Commissioners,  who 
appears  to  be  paid  twelve  hundred  pouuds 
per  annum,  for  doing  little  more  than  write 
libels  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle against  the  medical  practitioners  of  this 
empire,  and  stigmatising  them  as  "  bands  of 
conspirators,"  who  arc  "  bound  together  in 
Trades'  Unions." 

We  are  perfoclly  willing  to  suppose  that 
the  "  self  supporting"  institution  of  Lynn 
was  indebted  for  its  origiu  to  motives  of 
benevolence ;  at  all  events,  that  the  scheme 
did  not  arise  out  of  feelings  of  envy,  or 
from  any  other  improper  impulses  ;  but  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  to  doclare, 
that  lhe  admission  of  patients  belonging  to 
tho  workhouse,  the  infirmary,  nud  the  Jail, 
at  a  penny  a  week  each,  is  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  rational  news,  with  this  ordi- 
nance of  the  law  regarding  persons  thus 
situated,  and  with  the  prospects  of  the  pro- 
fession arising  out  of  the  snme  sources. 
Altered,  aud  disgracefully  altered,  in  many 
respects,  as  arc  the  Poor-laws  of  this  country, 
still,  the  law  of  Mugland  doe*  require  that 
medicines  and  medical  attendance  shall  bo 
furnished  in  case  of  sickness  to  tho  neces- 
sitous poor,  no  distinction  being  mode  In 
our  statutes,  whether  the  sick  are  lodged 
withiu  the  walls  of  a  workhouse,  or  in  their 
own  comfortless  cottages.  Hut  while  the 
sick  are  left  in  the  habitations  last  men- 
tioned, it  may  In-  contended  that  there  is  no 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  Hoards  of  (*uar- 
flinns  or  Jtclicting  Officers  to  afford  them 
medical  assistance.  Not  so,  howctcr,  when 
the  right  of  the  distressed  creature  is  acknow- 
ledged by  his  being  taken  into  the  work- 
house of  lhe  Parish  or  Union.  Thrrc,  he  Is, 
to  nil  intents  nud  purposes,  in  the  custody 
of  the  Hoard  of  (tunrdiaus,  and  entitled  by 
law  to  rcccitc,  under  their  direction,  skilful 
medical  attendance  in  cas*  of  uickoess. 
Here,  then,  is  a  chance  afforded  to  the  me- 
dical practitioner  of  receiving  sufficient  re- 
muneration fur  the  application  of  hi*  labour 
and  knowledge,  nud  he  i«  thus  placed  in  a 
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position  to  do  full  justice  to  tho  impoverished 
sufferer.   But  up  starts  the  "  Self-supporting 
Institution"  of  Lynn,  the  eight  medical  offi- 
cers of  which  prostrate  themselves  in  the 
mire  before  the  Commissioners  and  Boards  of 
(aiiardians,  and  offer  to  provide  medicines 
and  attendance  for  the  pour  of  the  work- 
house,  at  one  penny  ench  per  week  !    A  simi- 
lar stipulation  is  made  with  reference  to  the 
prisoner*  in  Ike  jail.     And  after  all  this  very 
dirty  work.,  how  are  they  paid  for  their  me- 
dical scavengering  f  Sot  quite  two  shillings  a 
job,  and  the  eight  contractors  divide  amongst 
them,   at    the    end    of   the    second    year, 
£IH2.   10*.  2d.,   being  twciity-Uvo  pound* 
sit  vent  ecu  shilliugs  and  ono  furlliing  u-piecc, 
for  attendance  in  the  town,  for  journeys  out 
of  the  lowu',  and  for  medicines  to  the  whole 
of  the  patients,  including,  also,  the  labour 
bestowed  on  the'  sick  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, and  the  prisoners  confined  in  tltu  jail. 

In  the  view  just  taken  of  this  institution, 
— that  is,  with  reference  to  (he  term*  of 
treatment  for  the  occupants  of  the  work- 
house and  jail,  this  "  self-supporting  **  con- 
cern at'  Lynn,  is,  absolutely,  a  worse 
description  of  undertaking  than  any  one  of 
the  Farthing  Clubs  which  has  fallen  under 
our  notice,  for  the  detail*  nre  wholl),  ntv 
utterly  subversive  of  the  principle  of  any 
{[(-supporting  establishment.    The  title  eon 


singularly  gloriled  than  is  Doctor  Twe»alk 
in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Institution?— 

M  No  member  who  may  be  taken  unwell, 
"  will  have  to  encouuter  any  delay  in  going 
"ubout  Ihe  towu  begging  for  rccomiucnd- 
"ntioit  as  heretofore,  but  will  only  have  to 
"cult  ou,  or  send  to,  the  iMMik-keeper  for  a 
"curd,  which  may  be  taken  to  auy  surgeon 
"  whose  name  is  hereunto  annexed,  most 
"  agreeable  to   the    patient.     If  the  case 
"  should  become  serious,  or  the  surgeon  be 
"  desirous  of  another  opiuiou,  or  the  patient 
"  himself  express  imy  desire,  tnsccii  jMtysirNm, 
"then  the  surgeon  in  ittleiidauce  will  ghe 
4<  a  iMivsici an's  card, ami  a cousultatiou  will 
"  take  place  accordingly," 

Here  is  an  advertisement  in  which  seven 
surgeons  proclaim  the  superiority  of  the 
physician  in  the  town  in  which  they  reside, 
— a  proclumation  made  to  the  public  of 
Lynn  declaratory  of  a  positive  inferiority  of 
uttninments,  and  mkues*  of  intellect,  on  the 
port  of  the  surgeons,  as  com  pa  nil  both  with 
the  mental  acquirement*  and  abilities  of  the 
mighty.  M.I).!  "  If  the  raw  should  Income 
"  serious,  then  tho  surgeon  in  attendance 
"  will  give  a  physician's  card,  and  a  cou- 
u  sulfation  will  take  place  aeeortlingtn  !  " 
Sewn  surgeon*  make  this  promise !  What  a 
joke.  In  nearly  all  other  places  it  might  h** 
I  said  that  "  If  a  case  should  liertuuc  M'rioHs, 


ve ys  a  falsehood,  and  the   practice  of  the  I  the  best  method  of  making  it  a  still  wore 


establishment  operates  as  a  fraud  on  the 
precession  throughout  tho  entire  kingdom. 
That  Doctor  Tukkoai.k  should  he  enamour- 
ed of  this  mock  **  Sister-of-Charity,"  is  not 
at  all  wonderful.  Mo  would  he  something 
more  or  less  than  mortal  if  he  did  not  enjoy, 
with  a  dignified  spirit,  the  enviable  position 
in  which  he  has  been  placed  by  his  supple, 
but  unreflecting,  coadjutors.  The  surgeons 
of  the  empire  owe  few  obligations  to  the 
surgeons  of  Lynn,  who, — with  excellent  in- 
tentions, no  dnuhl, — have  acted  throughout 
this  business  in  a  manner  which  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  increase  the  respect  of 
the  public  for  their  "  department "  of  the 
profession.    Was  any  physician  ever  more 


serious  matter,  would  be  to  send  for  the  as- 
sistance of  some  pcrsou  who  had  professedly 
received  a  luettirttl  education  in  one  of  our 
nou-metlieal  t' Diversities,  and  who,  having 
brought  away  with  him  the  title  of "  Doc- 
tor," had  been  content  to  rest  his  claims  to 
public  confidence  on  that  distinctive  sign  of 
medical  acquirement  and  ability.  Of  Dr. 
Twf.f.dai.c's  talents,  of  his  attainments,  of 
the  University  or  College  where  he  was 
educated,  we  know  nothing  ;  but  this  we  do 
know,  that  the  Doctor  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  Lynn,  seven  itch  Li  ably 
ciNin-NATi'iu.n  mi  iku.ii  is. 


UNIVERSITY  CHARTERS.— CLUB  FAILURES. 
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The  Draught  Charters  for  the  University 
of  London,  and  London  University  Colleger 
have  been  printed,  as  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  charter  of  University 
Collegei  if  it  be  framed  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  draught  just  printed)  will  not  be  of 
the  least  value  to  that  institution.  It  will 
be  an  entirely  worthless  document.  In  fact, 
it  would  become  a  mere  confirmation  of  the 
provisions  or  the  present  Deed  of  Settlement. 
Of  this,  however,  we  do  not  complain.  Un- 
der n  good  system  of  government  the  College 
would  want  no  Royal  favour,  and  if  the  pre- 
rogative of  (he  Crown  were  to  be  exercised 
on  its  behalf,  it  would  sink  into  an  odious 
and  disreputable  monopoly. 

Of  the  draught  out  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  construct  a  charter  for  the  establishment 
of  a  general  Unhersity  in  this  metropolis, 
we  shall  speak  at  length  oil  another  occasion* 
but  we  rniinot  refrain  from  expressing  an 
earnest  hope  that  Ministers  will  hot  proceed 
nnolhcr  step  in  this  affair  until  after  the  re- 
assembling of  Parliament.  If  money  is  to 
be  voted  for  this  University,  it  will  not  be 
granted  without  a  se\ere  struggle,  unless 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion 
on  the  terms  of  the  proposed  charter  before 
an  estimate  of  the  sum  is  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Swuno 
Rice  moved  for  copies  of  the  Draught  Char- 
ter in  a  spirit  of  perfect  good  faith  towards 
Parliament  and  the  public,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  it 
it  is  proposed  to  found  a  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity before  the  Charter  receives  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  King,  but  as  the  document  was 
moved  for  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  legislature  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  subject  until  the  re-assembling 
of  the  two  Houses. 


We  refer  with  feelings  of  iufinite  satisfac- 
tion to  the  result  of  the  adjourned  meeting, 
held  in  South  war  k  on  Wednesday  last,  a  re- 
|M>rt  of  which  will  In*  found  at  page  878. 


The  surgeons  in  general  practice  resident  in 
this  metropolis  have  shown  an  example 
which  is  worthy  of  being  followed  by  the 
practitioners  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
profession.  It  is  delightful  to  belong  to  a 
profession  of  which  they  are  members. 


SIGNAL  FAILURE  OF  AN  ATTEMPT 
TO  ENFORCE  A  MEDICAL  CLUB 
AT  WALWORTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

tSia : — I  feel  that  1  should  not  be  doing 
my  duty  towards  my  professional  brethren, 
if  I  withheld  the  following  important  infor- 
mation : — 

A  meeting  of  medical  men  was  held  yes- 
terday evening  (Tuesday,  Sept.  13)  at  Cam- 
berwell,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  funning  a  Medical  Club,  according 
to  a  recommendation  rcceired  from  the  Poor 
Law  CommiMumerx.  The  matter  was  fully 
discussed,  and  on  the  following  motion 
being  put,  "  That  it  is  highly  inexpedient  to 
"  fonn  a  Medical  Club  in  this  ueighbour- 
"  hood/'  1  am  proud  to  say  that  more  than 
thirty  hnuds  were  held  up  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  while  only  three  were  exhibited 
against  it.  Rut  the  dissentients,  to  their 
praise  be  it  spoken,  rather  Ihau  act  in  o|>- 
posilion  to  so  great  a  ntajority  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren,  at  once  agreed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fonnation  of  any  such 
club.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  at- 
tended the  meeting,  and  thus  opportunely 
and  spiritedly  rejected  the  conimamls  issued 
from  Somerset  House,  and  redeemed  the 
honour  of  the  profession,  I  will  transmit  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

E.  Caisp. 

Walworth,  Sept.  14,  1 8 SO. 


Alanucl  de  Medecine  Ope'rataire,  tfc. 

Manual  of  Operative  Medicine,  &c,  by  J.  F. 
Mam:aionk,  Professeur  agrcge*  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine,  Paris,  &c.  6tc  Second 
edition,  pp.  773.    Bailliere,  Paris. 

The  manual  of  operative  medicine  of  M. 
Malgaigne  has  long  been  known  to  us  as 
one  of  the  best  elementary  treatises  which 
has  appeared  for  a  long  time  In  any  Ian- 
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Now,  Mr.  Whiting,  in  hi*  letter,  Buys, "  that 
the  calculation,"  Ice.,  M  with  regard  to  the 
Docking  Union  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be 
correct;"  and  he  further  say*, "  that  a  short 
trial  of  tliree  mouths  convinced  him  that  a 
permanent  contract  might  be  made  with 
safely  and  advantage."  Would  not  tiny  one 
on  rending  this,  wholly  infer  that  Mr.  \V.  had 
actuully  engaged  in  a  contract  with  Ihe 
Docking  Uniou.'  Vet  that  is  not  the  case. 
He  has  contracted  for  a  division  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hundred  of  Free  bridge- Lynn, 
which  forms  a  separate  Union,  uud  coin  prises 
a  population  of  only  11,381),  for  which  the 
salary  offered  and  accepted  is  ±'240,  bearing 
an  average  of  rather  more  i\u\\\fivr  pence  per 
head,  being  an  excess  of  Iwo-liflhs  as  a  re- 
muneration above  thai  of  the  Docking  Uniou. 
Yet  even  this  allowance  Mr.  W.  himself  in- 
formed mo  he  decidedly  refused,  until  certain 
explanatory  conditions  res  pectiugmidwifcry, 
&c,  were  introduced  in  the  agreement;  while 
similar  conditions  were  peremptorily  evaded, 
and  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  terms 
was  required,  without  one  single  saving 
clause,  up  to  the  very  day  of  appointing  to 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Docking  Union  tin 
adventuring  medical  man,  who  lias  heroine 
an  inmate  of  a  collage  in  lite  parish  in  which 
I  have  resided  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
supporting  a  family  of  twelve  children,  mid 
contributing  many  hundred  pounds  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  parish, as 
well  as  a  fully  equal  amount  to  the  exigencies 
of  t'ic  state. 

Whatever  di (Terence  of  opinion  or  feeling 
may  exist  between  Mr.  W.  and  myself  re- 
specting this  new  system,  it  is  not  greater 
than  the  hasty  and  utiexplanatory  arrange- 
ments of  the  Docking  Hoard  would  excite 
in  the  mind  of  any  person  similarly  situated 
to  myself, — their  rate  of  salary  bc.ng  noto- 
riously below  lhat  of  almost,  if  not  quite, 
every  other  Union  in  the  kingdom.  Hut 
even  here  I  can  all jw  that  some  excuse  mny 
be  admitted,  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
Union  was  the  very  first  formed  in  these 
parts,  and  that  the  late  worthy  assistant- 
commissioner,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  at  the 
opening  meeting,  at  which  I  was  present, 
after  passing  the  most  high-flown  and  no 
doubt  sincere  culogia  on  the  usefulness, 
respectability,  and  honourable  elation  of  I  lie 
profession,  which  he  "  venerated,  from:.eve- 
ral  of  his  own  relations  being  members" 
thereof,  yet  most  pjsilively  asserted  that 
"  the  entire  cullccthc  duties  of  every  depart- 
ment thereof  throughout  the  whole  Union 
could  and  ousht  to  bo  most  eflirienll)  per- 
formed for  one  h hihI ml  it.Hmh  prr  hhhum  /" 
1  am,  Sir,  most  respect  lull),  your  obedient 
servuul, 

Kuuard  iVanijy. 
Ettbt  Rod  I;  am, 
August  30tb,  1830. 


CHAU1NO-CUOSS  HOSPITAL. 

BEPLY  OP  MB.  BOBF.BTSON  TO  DB.  SltiMONO. 


To  the  Editor  </Tue  Lanckt. 

Sib  : — I  know  the  value  of  your  pages, 
and  will  not  intrude  too  much  on  them  ou 
this  occasion. 

I>r.  Sigiuond  promises  to  give  in  a  future 
number  the  details  of  his  slaumiont  before 
the  recent  Committee  of  Inquiry ;  1  shall 
therefore  a'»slaiu  from  saying  more  in  refer- 
ence to  his  remarks  in  your  last  number,  than 
that,  at  the  gen  end  meeting  of  the  governors 
on  the  1st  of  August  last,  when  the  special 
committee  was  appointed,  he  stated,  "  I  have 
a  great  regard  for  all  my  colleagues — a  great 
respect  for  Dr.  (Jolding — and  u  great  respect 
for  the  other  oflicera  as  well." 

Me  approved  of  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  and  decide 
upon  the  matters  referred  to,  and  hoped  his 
friend,  Mr.  Pettigrcw,  would  do  the  same. 

In  a  note  to  me  on  the  2d  of  J«/y,  (the 
month  before  last,)  he  remarks  : — "  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  expression  of 
the  feeling  the  medical  officers  entertain  to- 
wards Dr.  Golding  as  tho  founder  of  our 
inslitiitioii,  which  I  hope  may  bo  a  lasting 
monument  of  his  perseverance  and  benevo- 
lence." 

Whilst  giving  his  evidence  before  the  spe- 
cial committee  still  more  recently,  he  re- 
marked, that  he  should  be  happy,  in  addition 
lo  the  sum  he  had  already  sub&cr ibid  to  a 
bust  of  Dr.  Ciolding,  to  contribute  still  far- 
ther, towards  placing  it  in  marble. 

These  complimentary  notices  of  the  direc- 
tor since  the  3d  of  May,  when  Dr.  Sigmond 
became  acquainted  with  the  pecuniary  trans- 
action of  Mr.  I'eltigrew,  are  rather  at  vari- 
ance with  his  reilec  lions  for  not  being  pre- 
viously made  the  depository  of  that  transac- 
tion, which,  in  his  communication  to  Tut: 
Lanckt,  he  suites  he  himself  had  heard  of 
two  years  before. 

The  coarse  invectives  against  Dr.  Golding 
in  the  pamphlet  which  has  been  circulated, 
require  on  this  occasion  no  comment ;  theij 
author,  I  conceive,  must  by  this  time  regrtt 
thorn  himself. 

Respecting  thecoinmittee,!  beg  to  remark, 
that  the)  were  all  governors  and  unexcep- 
tionable members.  Mr.  Peltigrcw,  who  was 
presrnt  at  their  nomination,  was  at  liberty, 
and,  indeed,  invited,  to  name  whomsoever  he 
pleased  to  be  members  of  the  committee. 
I'hat  gentleman,  both  personally  and  in 
vv riling,  assured  Ihe  committee  during  the 
inquiry,  that  he  "  relied  ir.tS  confidence  uptu 
iheir  ileeishiu." 

To  KiippoM'Shnl  Or.  (Jolding feels  fown'd* 
Mr.  Pettigrcw  or  Dr.  Sigmond  any  ill-will, 
would  be  supplying  that  which  is  known  to 
•jo  contrary  to  his  disposition.  Hi*  conduct 
towards  those  gentle  men  had  been  uniformly 
kind  and  conciliatory,  till  they  thought  fit 
to  assume  the  bearing  they  lui\e  adopted 
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IBs.  per  week.  Home  nfthalclasa  might  he 
induced  In  join  such  a  club,  (nit  the  proimscr* 
of  the  present  scheme  knew  lileriilly  nnlhing 
nf  the  stale  of  the  borough, — none  of  them 
lini  iug  been  in  practice  there  fur  any  length 
of  lime.  I lr  considered  (hat  no  necessity 
existed  in  thai  district  fnrnny  kiii'Ii  calahlish- 

Mr.  Uiwskm,  ltKi.i.anid,thnl  in  r»iiscn,uriice 
nf  the  medical  "  cabal"  of  hut  Wednesday, 
be  ra  prevealrd  rrom  entering  properly 
into  the  subject,  hat  he  now  would  contend 
Iliat  a  Self-iuppnrtinK  Dispensary  woulit  l>3 
an  admirable  institution  inSouthwark.  Per- 
son* in  Ike  Middle  work  ing-c  I  asses  were 
•  oulinnolly  In-jug  ruined  In  doctors'  hill*. 

Ilfl    llllll     possessed     HlHIly     nppoillitlilie.,,    !IK 

overseer  nfNl.  Saviour'*  rwriah,  of  witness- 
ing lamentable  instance*  of  Ibis  ;  mid  In  pre- 
vint  their  recurrence,  he  should  iup|Hirl 
Hie  proposed  Dispensary.  Thai  medical 
men  would  be  injured  by  it  waa  itu  reason 
against  its  formation.  Mr.  IIrll  then  rend 
two  rases  in  which  N.  N.  and  (>.  ().  had 
been  miraculously  enabled,  by  subscribing 
one  penny  |>cr  week  '»  ihr  North- U'ealen 
Sclf-suppm-iing  Dispensary,  In  rise  from  a 
Blab-  nf  miserable  indigence  lu  affluence. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Itamtv  laid  Hint  the  pseu  do- philan- 
thropists who  were  attempting  to  establish 
this  fraud,  com  it  ted  of  I  mi  clnssps  of  person 


with  poverty  of  argument  or  proof*, 
sinco  they  who  contended  that  these  clubs 
would  lie  beneficial,  had  ndvanccit  neither 
in  support  of  their  assertions.  They  hart,  II 
•as  true,  talked  of  professional  tyranny  mill 
ipprcssiiiu,  but  not  one  ruse  hail  Ihtii  nd- 
luccd  Lo  alutw  Mir  pnlitir  nilqc  of  [lie  at'lf- 
iippm-ling  system,  (hi  tin-  ruHlrary,  he 
vonia  prove.  Hint  the  North- Western  lintiln- 
tion,  which  had  been  so  liuded  by  every 
speaker  on  the  other  side,  was  not  self-sup- 
ported, Iwiia"  charily. "  The  secretary  was 
present,  and  he  railed  on  him  to  read  to  that 
largo  and  respectable  assembly  the  report  of 
the  instil  ii  I  ion,  ami  the  nrrminl  of  its  funds, 
three- fourths  nf  which  mine  from  biiuomry 
KiiliMTibiTs,  w  ho  gun'  ticket*  of  udmisjiim 
lit  iteoplc  ivlui  were  in  receipt  of  <I0*.  per 
week,  ("//rai-.mw-.")  Out  of  1,700  mem- 
bers, lint  n  fourth  contributed  In  it*  treasury, 
aa  a  little-  calculation  would  prove. — Loud 
calls  from  all  parts  of  the  meeting  at  last 
brought  up  tho  secretary,  who,  in  much 
alarm,  amid  ilea f.'ii ins;  cheers  from  the  oppo- 
litioii,  read  the  following  statement : — 

1,700  patients.  Fund*. 

Honorary  members,  U.iO    o    0 

1'njing  patients,  W     o     0 

Loan  from  treasurer,  M     0     0 


>  of  tin 


1'oor  l*wCnromi*sioncrs,(ofwhom  he 
muled  that  Mr.  Hell  was  one,)  unit  those 
«  ho  wished  In  gel  a  picking  mil  of  lite  |H'iiuy 
NilisrriptiiitH.  Ho  cunlomlrtl,  llial  if  Iht-He 
clubs  were  established,  llic  sympathy  e\- 
b;ling  belu pen   mcilirnl   men  anil  the   |nior, 

unjust  for  the  lost  speaker  to  charge  medical 
men  with  lieing  guilty  of  nets  nf  opp 


were  ever  so  ready  to  attend  lu  the  call  of 

distress.     (Cheer*. j 

Mr.  t.vu.r.i',  (who  said  he  una  unit  leu  I 
in,  but  from  the  i-hn  meter  which  lie 


of  II 


ii,IIicsIhIi-ii 


n  tin-.)  contended  llt.it   Hiesc  Dia- 
i   would   cITect   vnat   good.       Very 

it  persons  rei|nircil  their  aid.    As  foe  llic 

taucli-vniittli'd  charity  nf  mpdiral  men,  he 
ilcHtnoded  of  the  assembly,  whether  mcdicii' 
men  did  not  sometimes  oppress  the  pour 
(No,  no.)  Here  they  accustomed  lo  "  wipe 
off  bills  when  Ihr  pnlienl  was  too  poor  lo 
pay  !  (Yes,  yes.)  He  ronleiideil  Ibiil  they 
did  not,  ami  he  fi-ll  Ihnf  Ibe  present  op|msi 
lioM  was  HHJost  nad  faction*,  -  -wholly  raised 
by  medical  men,  anil  that  it  dill  an  honour 
In  them.  Tbry  linil  n.lianred  tin  proof  Unit 
nicdirnl  clnhs  would  lie  injurious  In  litem, 
nor  any  arguments  thai  they  were  not  wanted 
hy  the  poor,    (f.'rsmu.) 

Mr.  CtAavf  said,  thnl  it  waa  unfair  fur 
proposers  of  Die  plnu  lo   «-!■-■---  ■  -  « ■ i 


£iu   o   • 


letter  was  then  rend  from  Dr.  Twee- 
of  Lynn,  who  said  that  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Waki.f.y,  his  medical  club 

'    il   been   complete!  v    successful   lit    I,v 

il  would  still  iirosper  in  spile  of  Tug 
Nahckt. — A  young  ainu  nnnied  W  vi.tr.  then 
liilviini'i-il  lit  the  Inble,  bill  Ibe  meeting 
would  nut  henr  him  ;  ill  revenge  for  which 
lie  endeavoured  to  cause  a  disturbance,  but 

Mr.  II.  Klaus,  ■urerou,  of  Trinily-.it reel, 
an  old  inhabitant  uf  the  borough,  snid  he 
could  speak  front  experience  respecting  |hc 
ineilirnl  alteiidanee  on  Hie  poor;  no  district 
mulil  Ite  heller  or  more  faithfully  served  hy 
Ihe  purish  sitrgiitn-i;  there  were  ninny  me- 
iii  nl  men  in  the  iii-ighbourliiHMl,  mid  H-venil, 
of  course,  ivhoiviiil.il  lo  push  themselves 
into  practice,  nail  perhaps  the  promoters  of 
Ibis  club  were  of  thai  number.  He  could 
HI  Ibis  meeting,  thai  the  Self-supporting 
I  Hspmsary  system  hud  just  met  tvilh  it  death, 
lilow,  in  a  ne iglibnu  ring  parish  (Cawhrr- 
ivell.)  After  a  must  dispassionate  discussion 
mnnng  the  miilical  men,  every  medical  man 
tltere,  etrept  a  Mr.  Makko,  who  expected 
lo  he  scrrplnry,  shrunk  from   lite  scheme. 

The    fri Is   of    Ibe    pnrsent   mei-ling   bail 

striven  linnl  In  effect  their  object, even  Mrs. 
MiiIIhtI  hnving  Ihtii  round  lite  parish,  from 
house  In  house,  solictiug  support  for  il. 
Khc  bad  cnllnl  al  his  (Mr.  Evans's)  house 
one  night  as  late  as  10  o'clock  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  she  staled  that  she  had  been 
I  Hulking  nil  day  on  the  same  rrmitd,     Tho 
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THE   LANCET. 


L*Hdon,  Saturday,  September  17,  1830. 


In  the  Idler  of  Dr.  J.Twf.kimlk,  inserted 
al  page  868,  on  Ihe  Lvax  " Sku-siiwouting 
Institution,"  the  following  paragraph  lins 
been  quoted  liy  the  Doctor  fromTiiR  Lancet 
of  a  former  date  : — 

"This  is  literally  a  self-supporting  insti- 
"  tnlioti;  and  consequently  is,  \\\\M  Hie  l)is- 
41  pensary  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Sou t ham  is  not. 
44  If  the  poor-laws  demand  an  adjunct,  this 
•'  routrmuicc  of  Ihc  practitioners  of  L>unis, 
"  possibly,  the  best  that  could  bo  demised. 
44  It  may  do  ninch  for  the  sick,  but,  obvious- 
44  ly  can  only  bring  increased  anxiety  and 
"  trouble,  unrewarded,  ou  the  practitioner ; 
"  hence  the  unalloyed  benevolence  of  the 
"  scheme." 

Wo  re-insert  the  above  passage    in  Ihis 
plane  with  great  pleasure,  mid  it  would  af- 
ford us  sincere  satisfaction  if  we  could  bring 
beforo  (lie  render,  al  one  view,  all  that  we 
have  ever  written  on  this  subject.     Doctor 
Twebdalb  is  fully  a  wo  re  that  the  opinions 
just  cited  had  reference  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  institution  at  Lynn  was  esta- 
blished,  rather   than    to    the   details    by 
means  of  which    it  was  sought   to  carry 
out  that  principle  into  practical  operation. 
The  details,  iu  fact,  were  mil  before  us  as 
they  are  now    printed  under   the  title  of 
44  JU'i.ks  aud  Kkci  i.ations"  of  the  institu- 
tion.    Undoubtedly  that  system  of  Medical 
Policy    in   our  parishes   makes  some  ap- 
proach   towards   perfect  ion  which  confers 
the  whole  authority  «»f  the  management  on 
the  Mcdirnt  Practitioners;  aud  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  by  insolent  boards  of  guar- 
dians to  coerce  the   necessitous  poor  into 
belonging  to    these  establishments,  or    to 
compel  the  surgeons  to  attend  on  paupers 
at  the   "  Farthing-Club"  price,  which  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner* and  their  willing    nu;cnls.     In   I  lie 
stupid,   worthless,  pernicious  plan  of  the 
Southam    projector,    the    powers    of    the 
management  are  bestowed  ou  a  set  of  "  h»- 


aorarff  subscribers,"  ami  the  applicants  fo 
relief  are   divided  into  three  classes — tho 
inferior  being  stigmatised  as  a  u  pauper" 
class,  and,  as  such,  subjected  to  continued 
degradation  and  insult.    Foreseeing  the  evils 
which  would    inevitably    arise    from   any 
general  adoption  of  the  Southam   scheme, 
we  exposed   ;md   denounced    il    from    the 
moment  when  il  first  fell  under  our  observa- 
tion, and  we  have  the  gratification  of  know- 
ing that  our  strictures  have  had  their  effect. 
Still,  il  must  be  confessed  that  the  4<  Farthing 
Clubs"  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
(hat  all  the  self-supporting  projects,  arc  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  tho  Southaiuile  evil. 
E\  idence,  therefore,  of  the  mischievous  and 
dangerous    character   of   the    proposal  of 
Robert  Smith,  is  no  longer  wanting.    The 
pestilence  has  penetrated  deeply,  and  is  felt 
extensively  throughout  all  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, not  yet, — it  is  true,  in  u  pecuuiury 
sense,  but  in  the  deadly  attack  which  has 
b«eu  made  In,  and  through,  il  upon  the  inde- 
pendence, utility,  dignity,  aud  integrity  of 
the  medical  character.     Why  should  it  be 
dcuied  that  the  meml>ers  of  our  profession 
nre  at  this  moment  placed  by  it  under  a  sys- 
tem of  the  most  painful  and  humiliating  co- 
ercion t    Iu  many  places  surgeons  have  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  cuter  into  contracts 
of  the  most  disgraceful  description, — sub- 
versive nt  once  of  their  own  rights  and  dues, 
and  of  all  the  cluims  of  humanity  incidental 
to  the  distressed  conditiou  of  the  sick  poor. 
They  *'  felt  themselves  called  upon,"  we  say, 
to  become  parties  to  their  owa  injury  and 


dishonour.  Hut  the  mcfxxily  under  which 
(he)  acted,  partook  more  of  fnucy  tliuti  of 
rcnlit).  Hud  surgeons  sleruly  and  sturdily 
maintained  their  ground — hnd  they  resisted 
the  sclf-supporliug  frauds — had  they  repudi- 
ated the  farthing  clubs — had  they,  in  a  word, 
acted  togethrb  a*  a  body  of  high-minded 
men,  fully  determined  to  support  the  respect- 
ability of  their  own  character  and  the  wel- 
fare of  tho  poor,  aud,  we.  may  add,  the  liesl 
interests  of  the  whole  commuuily,  they 
might  have  defied  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners,   smashed    for  ever  the    farthing- 
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Lecture  XVII. 

30— EVENTUALITY. 

Gentlemen  :  —  We  have  reached  Ihe 
"eventuality  "  of  Swrziibim, — the  memory 
of  things,  the  "  cducahilily  "  and  •'  perfecti- 
bility," c»f  (Jam..  All  phrenologist*  admit 
thin  faculty,  but  Si'er.zmiM  pave  it  a  name 
which  characterizes  its  function, — the  senile 
of  events, — a  faculty  which  is  unknown  to 
metaphysicians. 

Situation .— It  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  above  individuality  and  loca- 
lity, corresponding  with  two  convolutions 
placed  in  the  median  line,  and  only  sepa- 
rated hythefnlx.  It  is  below  comparison, 
and  on  the  inner  side  of  time. 

Primitire  Impulse. — This  is  to  seize,  upon 
action*,  changes,  and  mod  ideal  ions  of  bodies 
which  arc  made  known  by  the  perceptive 
faculties.  Simjrziieim  tried  to  give  us  a 
precise  idea  of  it  by  saying  that  individuality 
seeks  out  bodies,  material  thiugs ;  eventuality 
relates  to  things  represented  by  verbs. 
Thus  it  petceives  the  action  for  the  active 
verbs,  and  the  passion  for  the  passive  ones. 
Passion  always  accompanies  action,  for 
where  there  is  nn  active  agent,  there  in 
alwaysa passive  subject:  one  receives  the 
action ;  the  other  gives  it.  All  this  comes 
from  the  verb,  Imth  the  iiclion  and  the  pas- 
sion. You  will  understand  this  better  by 
the  applications  1  shall  point  out. 

Applications, — The  faculty  is  in  action  in 
all  considerations  of  cxciits,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  history,  which  this  organ  par- 
ticularly regards.  History  is,  then,  more  or 
less  fertilized  by  other  faculties.  Now, 
each  science  and  art  has  ils  history ;  con- 
sequently, in  the  study  of  all  of  them 
eventuality  is  occupied,  to  compare  the 
past  with  the  present.  Observe  what  lakes 
place  among  the  professor*  in  our  school* ; 
some  apply  to  the  history  of  a  science ;  others 
to  its  demonstration.  In  philosophy,  the 
most  celebrated  coarse  of  late  year*  related 
to  the  history  of  philosophy.  Rut  the 
faculty  is  sometimes  employed  upon  fictions, 
romances,  poetry,  which  treats  both  of  real 
and  supposed  c\cnts,  and  the  valne  o(  the 
production  is  estimnted  according  to  the 
inventive  powers  of  the  narrator,  as  in  epic 
poems.  Also,  in  diplomacy,  in  politics,  in 
•II  circumstances  of  civil  life  involving 
political  events.  Journalists  live  by  this 
faculty.  They  search  every  where  for 
tvents.  We  find  them  also  in  jurisprudence, 
which  is  a  history  of  laws  and  timet  pail. 


and  in  all  judicial  debates,  and  the  discus- 
sions of  societies,  for  events  are  their  food, 
and  they  are  continually  guiug  from  dis- 
covery to  discovery.  In  conversation,  all 
persons  shine  who  have  the  faculty  of  re- 
membering every  thing ;  tcllersof  anecdotes 
have  this  organ  much  developed.  I  am 
assured  of  this  from  continued  observation. 

Auxiliaries. — They  are  numerous.  Lan- 
guage is  the  chief.  Afterwards,  the  loca- 
lities, to  acquaint  us  with  places;  then 
individuality,  in  order  to  distinguish  things 
and  persons,  colours  and  extents  from  each 
other, — in  a  word,  all  the  receptive  faculties. 
The  more  farts  a  speaker  has  observed,  the 
more  eloquent  he  is,  the  receptive  faculties 
being  simultaneously  strong.  Hut  he  be- 
comes fatiguing  to  the  audience  when  cun- 
ning is  much  developed,  for  it  produces 
lying;  and  a  large  imagination  makes  him 
exaggerate:  unless,  indeed,  the  higher 
faculties  are  powerful  enough  to  regulate 
eventuality,  for  it  cannot  act  alone. 

vin/ff»<>Hirfj.— Circumspection  is  the  first, 
for  thin  puts  a  bridle  on  the  tongue.  Great 
talkers  generally  wait  circumspection. 
That  part  of  the  head  is  depressed  in  them. 
If  you  confide  a  secret  to  |iersons  who  pos- 
sess a  great  abundauce  of  facts  without 
having  circumspection,  your  secret  will 
soon  be  told.  Then  comes  cunning,  which 
cauics  the  eventual  is  t  to  speak  with  cau- 
tion, and  renders  him  always  master  of  his 
words.  Appreciation  of  causes  always 
make  speakers  careful.  Those  who  have 
little  judgment  and  causality,  are  con- 
tinually lalking.  Others  only  say  what 
it  h  necessary  for  their  hearers  to  learn. 
Self-esteem. also,  will  prevent  a  person  from 
compromising  himself  by  indiscreet  lan- 
guage, and  the  love  of  approbation  will 
also  sustain  loquacity,  if  both  are  seconded 
by  the  judgment.  Veneraliou  and  benevo- 
lence also  check  the  generality  of  narrators. 
The  lateral  propensities,  acquisitiveness, 
dcstnictivencss,  malevolence,  anger,  tend 
to  give  it  a  false  direction,  and  are  not, 
properly  flpcaking,  repressive;  but  if  cun- 
ning seconds  them,  the  tonguo  may  be  re- 
strained in  the  interest  of  those  propensities. 

Absence. — Persons  may  hear  facts  re- 
counted, or  witness  them,  and  yet  not  have 
the  faculty  of  recollcctiug  or  relating  them, 
but  may  avoid  narrative  as  a  painful  task. 

Examples. — Instances  of  remarkable  his- 
torians, and  drawing-room  speakers,  have 
not  been  much  looked  after.  However, 
here  is  Miiller,  author  of  the  M  History  of 
.Switzerland/'  We  find  in  him,  together 
with  eventuality,  language,  and  facility  of 
expression,  that  is  to  say,  the  principal 
nuxilinric*  of  this  faculty.  Wo  cannot 
estimate  the  quality  of  the  superior  faculties 
because  we  have  only  a  mask  to  judge 
from.  When  phrenology  is  better  ap- 
preciated, we,  or  our  successors,  will  have 
more  numerous  examples  for  demonstration. 
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Pitt  it  quoted  aa  ft  man  who  could  fully  I  examples  of  the  same  nature  in  history ; 
appreciate  the  importance  of  eventa,  which  I  but  wc  have  not  this  buat  entire.    I  hare 


he  made  the  baaia  of  his  policy,  and,  in  fact, 
this  organ  is  remarkably  developed  in  hia 
mask.    Here  iaCxaiMia  PsaiEB,  who  was 
always  considering   eventa.    I  was   very 
intimate  with  him,  and  have  often  seen  him, 
when  he  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  sit- 
ting before  his    J/eaitair,  which    he  had 
bound  up  with  great  care.    "  What  are  you 
doing  there  f"  1  said  to  him,  one  day .  "  Read- 
ing my  breviary,"  answered  he.    At  this 
time  he  was  continually  in  dispute  with 
Villele,  and  was  anxious  to  refute  him  by 
citing  a  number  of  antecedents,  in  order  to 
put  him  in  contradiction  with  himself  and 
his  party.    In  this  manner  Casimir  Prrimi 
made  his  political  fortune.    See  how  pro- 
minent is  this  organ  on  his  bead.    Here  is 
For*    You  know  with  what  advantage  he 
used  the  events  of  ancient  and  modern  his* 
tory.    Wherever  he  travelled  he  searched 
for  facts.     He  personally  verified  all  in- 
ventions, visited  all  manufactories,  examined 
every  thing  of  which  he  was  previously 
ignorant ;  and  his  great  eloquence  was  con- 
tinually drawing  on  his  immense  collection 
of  facts  with  success*    Hut  lie  possessed, 
at  I  have  told  you,  many  other  faculties 
largely  developed.    I  defy  you  to  show  me 
such  an  assemblage  of  superior  organs  in 
those  learned  doctors  who  attack  phreno- 
logy with  their  bad  jokes.    Examine  St. 
Simon.    He  haa  the  inferior  line  of  receptive 
faculties  very  much  developed,  which  pre- 
vents the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  from 
appearing  to  be  so.    Yet  it  is  well  develop- 
ed ;  for,  measuring  from  the  ear  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  you  find  a  considerable 
extent  of  surface.    This  nrnn  has  personified 
history,    lie  likened  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  human  race  to  n  man  who  ar- 
rives at  the  different  periods  of  life — in- 
fancy, youth,  manhood,  old  age.    This  is  the 
effect  of  the  junction  of  ideality  and  com- 
parison with  the  organ  of  events. 

Desormeadx  had  a  fine  head,  but  the 
nervous  movements  were  very  slow  in  him. 
I  shall  speak  to  you  of  cerebral  movement 
when  I  arrive  at  the  action  of  organs.  This 
professor  retained  in  his  memory  the  whole 
of  the  facts  relating  to  hi$  brunch  of  medicine 
(aoconchcnients),  and  derived  great  advan- 
tages therefrom,  by  means  of  his  excellent 
judgment.  He  thus  showed  himself  superior 
in  a  celebrated  concaura.  See  how  fact*  are 
develop  ed  in  his  head. 

Here  is  Bory  de  Saint  Vimont,  to  whom 
It  is  very  agreeable  to  listen ;  he  speaks  un- 
commonly well,  and  has  a  head  full  of  facts. 
See  how  the  organ  of  events  projects.  We 
presented  to  you  an  English  Minister  (Pitt), 
who  paid  great  attention  to  facts.  Foy  paid 
less  attention  to  events  than  to  moral  con- 
siderations. Cromwell  listened  more  to 
hia  passions  than  to  facts.  He  caused  a 
king  to  bo  executed.    There  are  not  many 


known  many  continual  relators  of  anecdotes, 
and  they  all  had  this  organ  highly  develop- 
ed. I  know  one  talented  man  of  this  number 
who  only  lives  among  past  events,  and  he 
has  large  veneration ;  the  ancients  are  with 
him  almost  objects  of  worship.  One  ba« 
much  pleasure  in  hearing  him  say  so.  Even 
when  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  he  waa 
continually  occupied  with  eventa.  Nay,  ho 
related  anecdotes  during  a  painful  opera- 
tion. In  him  the  organ  is  prodigiously 
developed. 

I  told  you  that  Gall  attached  educability 
to  this  organ,  which,  in  fact,  is  very  much 
developed  in  children,  and  iu  them  a  neces- 
sity for  learning  exists.  They  remember 
events  well,  and  the  more  the  organ  ia 
developed,  the  easier  it  is  to  instruct  them, 
for  their  first  lessons  consist  entirely  of 
words  and  events.  You  teach  languages 
first  to  children,  and  afterwards  history. 

AniauUi. — In  the  dog,  for  example,  this 
part  (placed  higher  in  dogs,  or,  rather, 
farther  back,  on  account  of  the  frontal  sinus) 
being  much  developed,  the  easier  it  ia  to 
educate  that  animal ;  that  is  to  say,  he  re- 
collects better  the  chastisement  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  also  the  rewards — both  of  them 
events.  (J all  founded  on  these  facts  his 
"ediicabilily,"  which  term  Snim/iikim  cor- 
rected. You  see  there  was  a  foundation  for 
the  term,  although  it  gave  but  a  vague  idea 
of  the  function  of  the  organ.  "  Eventuality" 
better  indicates  its  primitive  impulse,  and 
agrees  well  also  with  Gall's  notion,  because 
domestic  animals,  the  only  ones  capable  of 
good  education,  are,  in  fact,  those  which 
retain  a  memory  of  events  better  than  any 
other  animals.  Tho  di  Iff  rent  degrees  of 
eventuality  in  animals  are  still  open  to  the 
observation  of  phrenologists. 

Si.  Time. 

Situation. — This  organ  belongs  to  Spore- 
heim.  Gall  thought  there  should  be  such 
an  organ,  but  he  did  not  disclose  it  It  is 
situated  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  forehead, 
on  the  middle  line,  above  colour  and  weight, 
external  to  locality,  internal  to  tone,  and 
bolow  gniety.  Here  is  tho  convolution  of 
the  braiu  which  corresponds  with  it. 

Primitive  Influence* — I  venture  to  say  that 
phrenologists  have  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered this  organ.  They  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  measurement  of  time 
in  music,  and  they  have  spoken  of  certain 
persons  who,  when  asked,  could  tell  exactly 
the  hour  of  the  day,  and  even  when  awaken- 
ed in  the  night  could  judge  the  time  with 
accuracy.  A  M.  Chevalier,  whose  bust 
we  have  not  got,  is  cited  as  having  possess- 
ed this  wonderful  faculty. 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  time  is  one 
of  great  importance.  Philosophers  have 
said  much  of  it  in  detail ;  I  have  read  the 
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putting!  of  those  who  have  appeared  to  me 
Co  examine  it  roost  ably,  and  I  have  compared 
their  remarks  with  those  of  phrenologists, 
and  I  think  (without  positively  affirming  it) 
that  the  latter  are  in  the  hack  ground  on 
this  subject.    In  my  opinion  the  organ  gives 
us  the  power  of  perceiving  the  duration  of 
time,  as  philosophers  have  said,  by  the  suc- 
cession and  variety  of  our  impressions ;  for 
while  we  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  impression,  we  do  not  perceive  the 
progress  of  time ;  but  a  change  to  another 
impression  instantly  excites  us  to  note  the 
period.    This  is  one  part  of  the  faculty  of 
the  organ  ;  the  second, — the  one  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  phrenologists — is,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  (for  1  have  not  reoil  them 
all),  to  model  duration  upon  space.    Meta- 
physicians have  abundantly  discussed  these 
two  faculties,  but  1  think  I  may  sum  up  all 
that  they  have  said  in  this  sentence, — The 
faculty  is  to  appreciate  duration  by  the  suc- 
cession of  our  impressions,  a  phenomenon 
which  is  entirely  derived  from  sentiment ; — 
an  association  of  the  sentiment  of  duration 
with  the  sentiment  of  space; — measuring 
duration  by  taking  for  a  model  material 
space.     Consequently    the  word    "time" 
offers  a  double  signification.  Without  being 
compared  with  space,  it  only  causes  us  to 
perceive  a  succession  of  sentiments,  as  in 
music,  for  example.    Compared  w i th  bod ies 
which  occupy  space,  it  gives  a  notion  of  an 
intellectual  faculty  of  the  receptive  kind. 
Perhaps  I  am  rash  in  pronouncing  upon  it 
so  positively  ;  but  I  have  only  said  what  I 
think.      If  you  wish  to  study    time  upon 
yourselves,  you  will  perceive  its  duration, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  perfection  of 
your  instincts.    But  you  have  also  for  its 
auxiliaries  your  functions  in  general.    The 
want  of  nourishment,  of  repose,  of  sleep, 
establish    the   most  remarkable  points  of 
duration,  independently  of  its  comparison 
with  space;  the  organ  does  not  act  singly ; 
that  is  evident.    The  sentiment  of  want  is 
associated  with  the  material  modifications 
which  satisfy  it     The  sentiment  of  dura- 
tion is  not  less  naturally  associated  with 
the  movement  of  the  stars,  which  arc  ma- 
terial   bodies.    It   is  attached  to  all   the 
regular  movements  of  life,  even  of  savage 
life.    Thns  thissenliment  becomes  a  faculty 
of  relation.    Next  comes  the  invention  of 
the   dial,  which    separates   duration  into 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  equally  material, 
in  the  space   which  they  occupy  on  the 
material  face  of  the  dial,  aud  we  thus  have 
the  notion  of  time  completed  by  its  relation 
with  spare.    As  soon  as  this  notion  Itcconies 
familiar  to  us,  and  we  arc  well  accustomed 
to,  and  practised  in,  the  association  of  time 
and  space,  we  really  calculate  duration  only 
by  *P*cff  and  we  actually  lose  sight  of  the 
Sfttl umeni  of  time,  unless  we  feel  tired.    The 
fractions  of  space  are  associated  with  all 
•teats,  and  even, by  degress,  with  all  bodies 


in  nature;  and  duration  becomes  one  of 
their  distinguishing  qualities.  It  is  thus 
that  time  plays  a  very  important  part  among 
the  functions  of  relation. 

Considered  in  this  manner,  the  faculty  of 
appreciating  time  has  several  degrees  among 
men,  some  of  them  being  very  exact ;  others 
not  so.  There  arc  also  men  who  are  always 
thinking  of  time,  of  the  hour  of  the  day,  and 
of  the  distribution  of  their  hours.  The  organ 
is  then  associated  with  that  of  conscience, 
of  punctuality,  of  attachment  to  one's  duties. 
Other  persons  present  opposite  dispositions ; 
but  these  facts  are  attached  to  the  question 
of  auxiliaries  and  antagonists. 

Applications. — The  organ  of  time  is  ap- 
plied to  chronology,  astronomy,  cltrono- 
metry,  geometry,  (which  is  not  content  with 
measuring  time,  but  also  calculates  it  before- 
hand), to  the  sciences  which  relate  to  light, 
to  dioptrics,  to  catoptrics.  You  are  told 
how  many  minutes  rays  of  light  take  to  pass 
through  a  certain  space,  and  through  media 
more  or  less  dense.  The  organ  is  also 
employed  in  mechanics,  in  hydraulics, 
physic,  chemistry,  in  a  word,  in  all  pro- 
cecdings  which  have  for  their  object  the 
observation  and  modification  of  bodies. 
Time  is  also  necessary  in  music,  aud  it  is 
the  associatioa  of  that  organ  with  tones 
which  strike  our  ear  as  material  things,  that 
the  sentiment  of  duration  is  converted  into 
phenomenon  of  relation.    In  the 


manner  time  is  applied  to  poetry  and  phra- 
seology. Poets  must  not  allow  their  verses 
to  fatigue ns.  We  must  have  time  to  breathe 
in  reading  them,— consequently,  an  union 
between  the  cadence  of  phrases  in  prose  and 
verse,  the  time  of  respiration,  and  the  strength 
given  to  man  in  order  to  sustain  the  emotions. 
The  influence  of  the  organ  of  time  is  evident 
in  all  this.  If  it  be  too  much  developed,  the 
subject  is  no  longer  in  relation  with  the 
masses.  There  are  persons  who  have  a 
false  tone  in  their  voices,  and  whom  it  is 
pain ful  to  bear.  Others  utter  phrases  which 
we  cannot  follow,  their  time  of  respiration 
not  being  in  unison  with  our  own. 

Auxiliaries.— These  are  very  remarkable. 
First,  there  is  extent,  or  space, without  which 
faculty  the  sentiment  of  duration  would  not 
produce  scientific  results.    Besides  the  ap- 
plication which  1  have  shown  to  you,  and 
which  points  out  to  us  several  powerful 
auxiliaries,  such  as  the  instinctive  wants, 
(hunger  ore),  tones,  ideality,  we  should  also 
mention  conscience,  and  self-esteem,  with 
love  of  approbation.  This  association  yields 
us  men  who  know  how  to  appreciate  every 
minute,  who  are  careful  In  fulfilling  their 
duties,  and  who  are  excessively  punctual. 
Circumspection   and    cunning    are,    also, 
means  of  putting  into  action  the  organ  of 
time ;  but  we  should  place  these  amongst 
the  rtgralefera  of  the  faculty.    The  organ  of 
number  cannot  do  without  it  Musk,  poetry, 
and  eloquence,  are  nothing  without  it 
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position  to  do  full  justice  to  the  impoverinhed 
sufferer.  But  up  starts  the  "  Self-supporting 
Institution"  of  Lynn,  the  eight  medical  offi- 
cers of  which  prostrate  themselves  in  the 
mire  before  the  Commissioners  and  Boards  of 
Guardians,  mid  ofler  to  provide  medicines 
nnd  attendance  for  the  poor  of  the  urork- 


singularly  glorified  than  is  Doctor  Twccdalb 
in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  the  Hnles  and  Regulations  of  the 
Institution  7— 

"  No  member  who  may  be  taken  unwell, 
"will  have  to  encounter  any  delay  in  going 
"nboiil  the  touu  hogging  for  recommend- 


A.«v,  at  on,  penny  a,ch  per  week  !    A  aimi-  "  nliou  M  «"«««•»*».  b"t  will  only  have  to 

.     ...  .       ..      ,  .      "cull  on,  or  send  lo,  tins  hook-keeper  fur  a 

lnr  slipiilution  is  made  with  reference  to  the 

prisoners  in  the  jail.     And  after  all  this  very 

dirty  work,  how  are  they  paid  for  their  me- 


dical scavenge  ring  ?  Sot  quite  two  shillings  a 
job,  and  the  eight  contractors  divide  amongst 
them,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
&'IH2.  Itts.  2d.,  being  twenty -two  (Mtuuds 
seventeen  shillings  and  one  farthing  a-piece, 
for  attendance  in  the  town,  for  journeys  out 
of  the  town',  nnd  for  medicines  to  the  whole 
of  the  patients,  including,  also,  the  labour 
bestowed  on  the'  sick  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, and  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  jail. 

In  the  view  just  taken  of  this  institution, 
—that  is,   witli  reference  to  the    terms  of 
treatment  for  the  occu punts  of  the  work- 
house and  jail,  this  "self-supporting"  con- 
cern   at   Lynn,    is,    absolutely,    a   worse 
description  of  undertaking  than  any  one  of 
the  Farthing  Clubs  which  has  fallen  under 
our  notice,  for  the  details  are  wholl),  an* 
utterly  iiihvershe  of  the  principle  of  any 
self-supporting  establishment.    The  title  con- 
veys a  falsehood,  and  the  practice  of  the 
establishment  operates  as  a  fraud  on  the 
prefession  throughout  the  enlirc  kingdom. 
That  Doctor  Twkkoai.k  should  he  . enamour- 
ed of  this  mock  "  Sister-of-Charity,"  is  not 
at  all  wonderful.     He  would  he  something 
more  or  less  than  mortal  if  he  did  not  enjoy, 
with  a  dignified  spirit,  the  enviable  position 
in  which  he  has  been  placed  by  his  supple, 
but  unreflecting,  coadjutors.    The  surgeons 
of  the  empire  owe  few  obligations  to  the 
surgeons  of  Lynn,  who, — with  excellent  in- 
tentions, no  doubt, — have  acted  throughout 
this  business  in  a  manner  which  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  increase  ihe  nspvrt  of 


"card,  which  may  be  taken  to  auy  surgeon 
"  whose  name  is  hereunto  annexed,  most 
"agreeable  to  the  patient.  If  the  case 
"  should  become  serious,  or  the  surgeon  be 
"  desirous  of  another  opinion,  or  the  patient 
"  himself  express  any  desire,  to  sec  uphysicittn, 
"then  the  surgeon  in  attendance  will  give 
''  a  physician's  card,  and  a  consultation  will 
"  take  place  accordingly," 

Here  is  an  advertisement  in  which  seven 
surgeous  proclaim   the    superiority  of  the 
physician  in  the  towu  in  Which  they  reside, 
— a    proclamation  made  to  the   public  of 
Lynn  declaratory  of  n  positive  inferiority  of 
uttninments,  and  weakness  of  intellect,  on  the 
purt  of  the  surgeons,  as  compared  both  with 
the  mcntul  acquirements  and  abilities  of  the 
mighty  M.D.!    "  If  the  ruse  should  Income 
"  sF.Kiotis,  then  the  surgeon  in  attendance 
"  will  give  a  physician's  card,  and  n  cou- 
u  sultatiou  will  take    place  aeeurtlingln !  " 
Sewn  surgeon*  make  this  promise!    \\  hat  a 
joke.     In  nearly  all  other  places  it  might  l*» 
said  that  "  If  a  case  should  become  *eriou*t" 
the  best  method  of  making  it  a  stilt  more 
serious  matter,  would  be  to  send  for  the  as- 
sistance of  some  person  who  had  professedly 
received  a  utnlieul  education  in  one  of  our 
nou-mettkal  I'uivcrsitics,  and  who,  having 
brought  away  with  him  the  title  of u  Doc- 
tor," had  beeu  content  to  rest  his  claims  to 
public  confidence  on  that  distinctive  sign  of 
medicnl  acquirement  and  ability.     Of  Dr. 
Twffdmx's  talents,  of  his  attainments,  of 
the  University  or  College  where  he  was 
educated,  we  know  nothing ;  but  this  we  do 
know,  that  the  Doctor  has  heeu  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  Lynn,  seven  pfchliakly 
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the  public  for  their  "  department "  of  the 
profession.    Was  any  physician  ever  more 
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it  is  very  easily  recognised.  Before  I  had 
acquired  any  taste  for  phrenology,  I  was  in 
consultation  at  the  house  of  a  music-seller, 
in  a  room  surrounded  by  the  portraits  of  forly 
musiciuns.  In  all  of  them  this  organ  was 
prominent,  and  the  circunistauce  made  such 
an  impression  on  me,  that  I  reflected  upon  it 
all  day.  1  said,  "  Gall  is  no  fool."  And, 
in  fact,  there  are  few  organs  so  well  develop- 
ed. Sarcasm  can  oppose  nothing  to  this 
fact.  Now  let  us  find  out  its  primitive 
action. 

Primitive  Action. — To  seize  the  tones 
which  are  called  airs,  and  learn  them  with 
facility.  To  seize  upon  melodies,  und  to  re- 
produce (hem,  which  latter  is  the  stronger 
faculty,  fur  to  learn  and  to  produce  are  dis- 
tinct thin;**.  Consequently,  each  organ 
which  is  railed  rrccplire  has  two  fund  ions, — 
to  seize  the  impression  at  first,  and  to  re-act 
upon  the  muscular  system  and  produce  au 
imitation.  According  to  phrenologists,  the 
highest  degree  is  that  which  produces;  the 
middle  degree  is  Hint  which  seizes  nnd 
imitates;  and  the  last  degree  is  tlint  which, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  aire,  gives  the 
individual  n  certain  degree  of  pleasure,  hut 
which  neither  imitates  them  nor  produces 
airs.  Let  us  invert  what  we  have  said  : — 
To  seize  upon  an  air,  1st  degree ;  to  be  able 
to  produce  it,  2nd  degree ;  to  create  others, 
3rd  degree,  the  highest  that  the  organ 
presents.  The  observations  of  phrenologists 
tend  to  prove  that  these  three  degiees  are  in 
the  ratio  of  the  development  of  the  organ. 
This  I  give  you  n.t  positive,  according  to 

Idircuologists,  but  I  repeat  for  myself,  that 
1  lind  in  it  the  probability  of  au  organ  of 
rc-actinn,  combined  with  an  organ  of  recep- 
tion. Hut  this  is  only  u  probability.  You 
see  how  improperly  they  hate  given  to  the 
sense  of  music  the  name  of  a  "  good  car," 
an  expression  which  was,  with  a  good  deal 
of  just  ice,  censured  by  the  illustrious  Gall, 
when  he  discovered  this  faculty.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  the  ear  which  perceives  the  tones. 
The  ear  transmits  the  impression  to  the 
brain,  and  then  (he  bruin,  which  reeeiws  it, 
feels  nod  increases  it  more  or  less. 

ApplicnifaHs. — To  music  first  of  all.  llul 
in  onler  that  the  talent  for  music  may  be 
well  developed,  it  must  have  the  assistance 
of  time,  considered^  the  organ  of  measure. 
We  find  the  application  of  this  faculty  in 
poetry,  as  well  as  the  application  of  time, 
and  that  does  not  prevent  poetry  from 
•requiring  nil  the  accessories  which  we  have 
pointed  out.  It  is  also  seen  in  oratory. 
Cicero  has  put  more  melody  into  his  endcuces 
than  any  other  man.  There  are  many  persons 
whose  prose  resembles  poetry.  I'i.ktciikr 
and  llnssi'cT  are  examples,  among  authors  o( 
ancient  funeral  orations  ;  nnd,  amongst  the 
modems,  authors  whom  nil  the  world  knows, 
CiiATKUuniAND  fir»t,  who  has  put  music  into 
nil  his  productions ;  and  P.  L.  Courier. 
In  some  languages  there  is  n  species  of  music 


resulting  from  the  association  of  tones  and 
time  with  the  organ  of  speech.  The  people 
of  the  south  have  long  syllables  and  short 
syllables  in  their  words,  which  they  never 
omit  to  ac.cutiiate;  whence  it  arises  that 
they  put  melodies  into  their  prose.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  have  not  the  sentiment 
of  tone,  nor  time,  speak  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  and  are  disagreeable  to  listen  to. 
This  may  be  the  case  even  with  men  of 
talent ;  and  sometimes  we  see  them  surpass- 
ed in  the  world  by  men  of  inferior  capacities, 
who  have  the  talent  of  speaking  in  a  measur- 
ed and  musical  manner. 

Auxiliaries. — A  man  must  be  a  composer 
of  music  in  order  to  have  a  high  station  as 
a  musician,  and  you  know  that  time  or 
measure  is  the  principal  auxiliary  of  music 
for  composition.  For  execution,  other 
faculties  come  to  the  aid  of  this  one,  such 
as  the  sense  of  mechanism,  of  weight,  and  of 
resistance,  and  the  difficulty  of  uniting  so 
many  qualities  is  the  reason  that  men  of 
talent  are  so  rare.  This  observation  may  be 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  celebrity,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  music.  Different  faculties  may 
be  welt  developed  in  many  persons;  but  one 
single  faculty,  were  it  ever  so  large,  and  of 
the  highest  possible  order,  would  never 
make  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  only  produce 
"  originals,"  who  are  feeble  and  ridiculous 
iu  other  respects.  In  order  to  become  re- 
markable fur  talent,  the  concurrence  of  a 
number  of  organs,  of  a  high  order,  and  in  a 
high  degree  of  development,  is  necessary,  if 
wo  consider  the  degree  of  civilization  at 
which  we  are  arrived.  That  is  the  reason 
why  mcu  of  talent  arc  so  rare. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  these  considerations  are 
nothing  to  the  enemies  of  phrenology.  Wo 
hear  them  say,  in  substance, — "I  have  not 
studied  phrenology,  but  it  must  be  all  non- 
sense, for  if  it  were  not  I  would  have  studied 
it."  It  is  pride  which  dictates  to  them  this 
language,  in  justification  of  their  carelessness 
and  ignorance.  You  sec,  Gentlcineu,  how 
ninny  things  must  be  considered  before  wo 
puss  judgment  on  a  science.  '• 

After  the  fuiiilnnieuUil  auxiliaries,  (time, 
measure,  mechanism,  &c),  come  the  senti- 
ments of  weight  and  resistance  for  the  exe- 
cution. (Generally  speaking,  the  higher 
order  of  composers  have  all  these  faculties. 
But  ideality,  gaiety,  the  marvellous,  and  all 
the  pathetic  organs,  are  those  which  give 
the  brevet  of  superiority,— which  makes 
them  able  to  command  admiration,  and  to 
render  their  compositions  durable  after  the 
first  emotion  has  passed .  If  it  concern  tra- 
gedy, then  the  strong  passions  are  neces- 
sary ;  in  nword,  all  the  passions  which  the 
composer  can  command.  Then  we  have  ano- 
ther motive  fc.r  considering  how  rare  must 
be  composers  of  the  first  order.  Demand  the 
explanation  of  hI  I  (hit  from  any  other  science 
than  phrenology,  aud*  see  what  answers  you 
will  receive. 
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Antagonists. — These  are  the  reflective 
faculties,  not  the  receptive*,  for  it  requires 
those.  Circumspection,  and  a  greet  desire 
of  approbation,  which  inspire  the  fear  of 
compromising  one's  self.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  organ  be  very  powerful,  it  derives  from 
this  sentiment  motives  for  renewed  efforts, 
particularly  if  it  be  sustained  by  courage. 
If  it  be  not  powerful,  approbation  hinders  it 
from  becoming  developed.  In  order  to  suc- 
ceed well  in  the  expansive  talents,  we  must 
not  be  timid.  We  must  esteem  ourselves  a 
good  deal,  and  be  very  bold.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle,  without  which  we 
require  an  infinity  of  study.  The  man  who 
has  mnch  circumspection  and  not  enough  of 
self-esteem,  requires  time  befuro  pushing 
himself  forward,  but  when  pride  has  the 
ascendancy,  he  advances  from  the  time  of 
his  eutry  into  the  world.  Nothing  stops 
him ;  ho  tecs  no  obstacles.  1  speak  to  you 
thus  in  order  to  make  you  perceive  the  in- 
fluence of  the  auxiliaries  and  the  antagonists 
of  the  organs  of  which  we  speak. 

fxeim^M.— These  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous ;  it  is  one  of  the  faculties  of  which  phre- 
nology possesses  the  greatest  number.  You 
see  this  part,  which  corresponds  with  the 
insertion  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  Uie  tem- 
poral muscle.  Pariset  had  it  developed, 
and  Listz,  who  from  his  infancy  eujoyed 
great  celebrity,  for  this  fucully  is  one  of 
tbjose  which  is  easily  developed.  You  see 
it  here,  forming  a  pyramid  at  the  angle  of 
the  eyebrow,  and  continued  upwards.  Here 
is  Neukom,  a  composer  of  sacred  music. 
Chorolt,  also,  has  it  developed,  but  not  en- 
tirely, for  the  head  is  yet  young.  Kreutzkb 
is  a  celebrated  ficrman  musician,  but  it  was 
particularly  in  Franco  thut  ho  acquired  hi* 
fame  as  a  composer  aud  a  pluycr  ou  the 
violin.  But  I  will  not  quote  more  examples, 
because  our  time  is  precious,  and  you  can 
have  as  many  as  you  please  by  cxamiuiug. 

Animals.— M.  Vimont  has  compared 
singing  birds  with  those  which  are  not  so ; 
and,  amongst  the  former,  females  which  do 
not  sing,  with  males  which  aloue  possess  the 
faculty  of  singing.  In  order  to  abridge  a* 
much  as  possible  what  he  has  said  on  this 
subject,  I  will  add,  that  he  has  fouutl  the 
external  angle  of  the  orbit  which  corre- 
sponds with  this  organ,  more  developed  in 
singing  birds  than  in  others ;  and,  amongst 
the  former,  the  nightingale,  for  example,  has 
it  much  more  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 
This  is  what  prevents  the  organ  from  being 
elliptical  and  regular. 

With  regard  to  quadrupeds,  M.  Vimont 
has  not  been  uhlo  to  prove  any  thing.  We 
know  that  the  dog  begins  to  howl  when  he 
hears  music.  This  howling  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sentiment  of  music,  and  the 
anti-phrenologists  are  wrong  iu  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  when  speak- 
ing against  the  science.  They  also  quote  an 
idiot  in  some  hospital,  who  produces  cer 


tain  disagreeable  sounds,  and  has  not  Ike 
organ  of  tone.  This  is  not  music,  it  is  a 
noise  which  serves  to  amuse  the  idiot,  but 
has  no  relation  to  modulated  sounds.  1  shall 
terminate  this  lecture  by  speaking  of  the) 
organ  of  language. 

S3. — Language. 

Language,  according  to  phrenologists,  in 
the  last  of  the  receptive  faculties.  It  wan 
discovered  by  (>ali.,  who  named  it  "  me- 
mory of  words,"  having  remarked  that 
those  of  his  comrades  who  had  this  part 
much  developed,  learned  their  lessons  much 
quicker  than  others,  -that  they  recollected 
words  and  the  phrases  of  authors,  and  warn 
always  superior  to  those  of  a  different  con- 
formation. But  this  was  during  their  first 
years  of  study.  His  observation  was  very 
just.  Children  who  retain  words  easily, 
may  excel  when  in  the  lower  classes,  but 
are  frequently  surpassed  in  the  superior 
faculties  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise the  intelligence.  Gall  admitted  two 
organs}  one  for  the  facility  of  acquiring* 
and  the  taste  for,  languages,  "  philology,1* 
and  the  other  for  retaining  words.  This 
division  has  not  boon  received. 

Situation. — It  is  placed]  iu  the  anterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.  Here  are  tho  anterior  lobes.  Here 
is  the  organ,  comtidtiiig  of  a  convolution, 
elongated  from  before  backwards.  The  in- 
ferior surface  of  these  lobes  lies  upon  the 
superior  plate  of  the  orbit,  from  which  it 
happeus,  that  when  the  organ  is  much  deve- 
loped, it  gives  the  eyes  a  different  direction 
from  what  they  commonly  have.  They  be-' 
come  projected,  sometimes  pushed  a  little 
dowuuurds,  a  thing  which  nuiy  be  easily 
conceived,  and  sometimes  a  little  towards 
the  outward  angle  of  the  orbit.  In  those 
persons  who  have  the  eyes  depressed  towards' 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  inferior 
eyelid  is  larger  than  the  superior,  but  if  the 
eyes  are  pushed  directly  forwards,  the  eye- 
lids may  be  of  equal  size. 

I  believe  I  must  add  the  following  ©b* 
nervation.  There  are  good  speakers  in 
whom  we  may  observe  a  great  space  between 
tho  eyebrow  and  the  check-bone,  without 
having  projecting  eyes.  I  think  that  this 
also  announces  a  considerable  development 
of  the  organ.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
great  size  of  the  organ  transversely,  but  par- 
ticularly from  above  downwards,  announces 
a  great  development  of  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage. So  much  for  the  situation.  It  is 
useless  to  take  up  your  time  in  speaking  of 
its  relations.  Let  us  proceed  to  its  primitive 
uctiou. 

Primitive  Functions. — We  here  meet  with 
the  same  difficulties  as  in  all  the  other  re-» 
ceptive  faculties,— difficulties  which  I  have 
already  announced  to  you,  and  which  phre- 
nologists have  not  resolved.  Here  there 
are  two  things  to  be  done,  as  in  all  the  re 
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ceptive  faculties, — to  seize  the  sounds  (the 
words)  and  to  retain  them,  and  afterwards 
re-produce  them.    Every  one  can  aeize  and 
re-produce  them,  more  or  less  perfectly; 
but  it  is  only  those  in  whom  the  organ  is 
well  developed  who  can  re-produce  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  good  speakers.    On  the  other  hand,  this 
organ  has  furnished  the  elements  of  the 
invention  of  language.    In  the  commence- 
ment of  language  it  made  known  to  the 
intelligence  that  articulate  sounds  could 
correspond  with  each  mode  of  thinking,  and 
each  manner  of  judging,  from  each  of  our 
perceptions.    Here  are  plenty  of  attributes. 
Jiy  dividing  this  series  of  phenomena  you 
find  the  perception  of  sound*,  and  their  dis- 
tinction;  then   the   re-action  on  the  vocal 
apparatus  in  order  to  re-produce  them,  and 
all  this  independently  of  invention.    You 
cannot  have  recourse  U>  any  other  orgnn  ns 
an  auxiliary  in  the  function  of  re-producing 
sounds  and  words.    For  the  application  you 
have  got  auxiliaries,  as  you  shall  see ;  but 
not  for  the  primitive  action.    It  is  this  organ 
that  has  caused  man  to  perceive  that  the 
impressions   produced   by    bodies,  —  that 
ideas,  judgment*,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
instincts, — might  be  attached  to  articulate 
signs,  and  afterwards  retraced  by  writing. 
It  is  this   organ  which   recognizes  these 
signs,  and  attaches  to  them  their  value. 
Finally,  it  is  it  which  re-produces  them  by 
its  action  upon  certain  organs  of  motion. 
In  order  to  acomplish  the  latter  object,  a  re- 
active portion  was  necessary,  which  might 
act  upon  the  muscles  of  the  voice;    for 
imitation  is  often  wanting  in  the  human 
species,  although  the  faculty  of  language 
may  bo  well  'developed.    Then  comes  my 
opinion,  that  in  most  of  the  receptive  organs 
there  are  two  distinct  portions,  one  destined 
to  perception,  and  the  other  to  act  upon  the 
muscles,  in  order  to  produce  the  manifesta- 
tion.   We  find  the  same  thing  expressed  by 
phrenologists,  who  allege  that  the  smallest 
degree  of  development  in  an  organ  corre- 
sponds with  perception,  and  the  highest 
with  imitation  and  re-production. 

Application*, — You  will  judge  of  this 
fuuctiou  best  by  its  applications.  It  is 
applied  to  languages,  and  to  the  faculty  or 
learuing  languages ;  but  it  acts  in  concert 
with  other  faculties,  particularly  with  intel- 
ligence, and  with  the  other  receptive  faculties 
which  rcpreseut  the  attributes  of  bodies. 
That  is  to  say,  (that  wo  may  not  speak  too 
figuratively,)  when  yon  hear  a  new  word 
pronounced,  you  have  two  things  to  do, — to 
retain  the  sound,  and  to  apply  it  to  some- 
thing animate  or  inanimate,  in  order  to  dir- 
tinguish  it  from  every  other;  or  else  to 
apply  it  to  one  of  the  faculties  of  man  or 
animals.  The  sound  is  easily  retained ; 
it  is  a  purely  instinctive  phenomenon.  The 
Idiot  and  the  parrot  are  proofs  of  that  As 
to  the  application,  you  have  the  representa- 


tion of  the  object,  scene,  or  event,  as  aux- 
iliaries, or  the  intellectual  faculty  of  the 
man  or  .animal  which  is  presented  to  you. 
If  you  have  all  the  faculties  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  appreciate  these  differences,  thai 
of  learning  language  will  make  great  pro- 
gress, whence  it  follows  that  a  child  does 
not  learn  a  new  language  so  easily  as  a 
grown  person,  although  it  may  have  a  better 
memory.  Language,  then,  has  its  auxiliary 
faculties.  The  child  will  retain  the  sound 
better  than  the  reasoning  man,  but  it  will 
not  attach  a  determinate  signification  thereto 
so  promptly,  because  the  child  does  not 
possess  all  the  auxiliary  faculties  which  the 
other  has. 

The  principal  point  in  phrenology  is  to 
avoid  placing  to  the  account  of  an  organ 
what  does  not  belong  to  it.  In  order  that 
the  faculty  of  language  may  be  much  de- 
veloped, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  intel- 
lectual aud  receptive  faculties  should  be 
considerable;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  exist.  The  proof  is,  that  idiota  do 
not  learn  languages,  although  they  repeat 
the  sounds  which  they  hear.  The  parrot 
also  learns  words,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  possesses  what  is  necessary  for 
their  appreciation. 

Application*  and  Association*. — Let  us  now 
examine  language,  together  with  the  piinci- 
pal  faculties,  in  order  to  have  a  just  notion 
of  it.  If  the  faculty  of  language  be  strong, 
and  the  principal  faculties  not  so,  language 
is  abundant,  but  it  is  not  agreeable,  nor  baa 
it  much  signification.  If  the  receptive  facul- 
ties predominate  in  an  individual  who  has 
the  organ  of  language,  he  will  like  to  relate 
facts,  describe  things  which  he  has  seen,  and 
particularise  events,  and  that  is  all.  If  the 
man  who  has  language  possess  also  the  organ 
of  order,  his  conversation  and  discourses 
will  be  perfectly-well  arranged.  Every 
thing  will  appear  in  its  proper  order.  If  he 
have  it  not,  all  will  be  irregular.  If  this 
man  possess  the  faculties  of  time  and  tone, 
his  language  will  be  harmonious.  If  mi- 
micry be  joined  with  it,  he  will  be  given  to 
jesting,  and  his  language  energetic.  If  the 
IMirtsioiiH  predominate,  ho  will  represent  them 
by  hia  language,  and  particularly  that  which 
is  strongest,  and  cause  his  auditors  to  parti- 
cipate in  them.  If  ideality  and  marvellous- 
ness  be  strong,  his  discourse  will  be  full  of 
images,  and  extremely  seductive.  If  he  have 
much  pride,  he  will  be  continually  speaking 
of  himself  without  thinking  of  it  This  I 
hnvo  verified.  If  he  posHcas  veneration,  he 
will  talk  to  you  of  ski  red  things,  or  of  what 
concerns  authority,  power,  &c.  If  the-  pos- 
terior part  of  his  head  predominate,  he  will 
speak  to  you  of  his  children,  or  bis  friends. 
If  combativeness  and  destructives*  predo- 
minate, he  will  boast  of  his  exploits.  The 
conversation,  in  short,  under  these  respec- 
tive circumstances,  will  be  influenced  by 
those  faculties  which  have  been  most  exer- 
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fact  was,  that  like  all  other  dispensaries 
this  was  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
some  persons  who  believed  in  the  maxim, 
that ••  Charity  begins  at  home."  Some  facts 
regarding  the  Soulham  club  were  not  alto- 
gether very  honourable  to  it.  That  also, 
was  not  a  self-supporting  club,  but  was 
chiefly  snpplicdby  contributions,  like  other 
dispensaries.  Such  an  institution  iu  Sonth- 
wark  would  not  catch  iu  its  net  the  impro- 
vident artizan,  who  would  still  be  improvi- 
dent, and  the  provident  man  did  not  require 
it.  Besides,  it  was  not  right  to  attempt  to 
create  general  providence  among  the  poor  at 
the  ex  ponce  of  medical  men.    ((  hcrrs). 

Mr.  John  Ellis  thought  the  meeting  had 
been  loo  personal ;  he  did  not  cart;  whether 
medical  men  supported  the  cause  or  not; 
they  had  conducted  themselves  badly  that 
evening,  though  he  must  say,  that  Mr. 
(Jazelec  had  not  treated  his  brcthrcu  well. 
It  was  wrong  to  charge  them,  us  he  did, 
with  want  of  humanity,  and  his  observations 
generally  were  personal  and  .offensive ;  he 
thought,  indeed,  that  medical  men  not  living 
in  the  district  were  intruders  at  this  meet- 
ing. {Laughter.}  For  himself,  he  should  act 
as  he  pleased,  in  spite  of  any  body. 

Mr.  Fall  (a  gentleman  of  fortune,  as  we 
understand,  residing  in  South  wnrk),  made 
some  observations  on  tin:  .speech  of  tin:  lte\. 
Mr.  Cdrlim;.  lie  ilid  not  ihink  it  was  the 
province,  or  becoming  the  dignity,  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  to  make  such  observations  as 
some  of  those  which  hud  been  used  by  him 
(Mr.  C,),  especially  with  the  advice  on  his 
lips  to  medical  men,  to  show  their  "honesty 
and  Christianity"  by  voting  for  this  mea- 
sure. It  implied  that  all  meu  who  voted 
against  it  were  dishonest,  and  infidels.  Was 
this  Christian  charity  ?  The  fact  was,  that 
the  l*oor  Law  Commissioners  were  endea- 
vouring, but  iu  vain,  to  establish  a  club  in 
this  district,  as  in  all  other  districts  through- 
out the  country.  Would  medical  men  seal 
their  own  degradation,  by  joining  in  such  a 
fraud  ?  For  the  honour  of  the  profession,  he 
trusted  that  they  would  not. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Curling  said,  he  meant  no 
offence  to  the  profession,  and  feared  that  his 
observations  were  mistaken.    (**  No,  No  P) 

Loud  calls  for  a  division  now  arose  ou  the 
former  resolution  aud  amendment,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Cal- 
laway now  disapproved  of  the  club  system, 
and  would  not  attend ;  that  Dr.  Roberts 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
Mr.  Hawes  had  abandoned  it.  Dr.  Honc- 
kin  then  attempted  to  address  the  meeting, 
but  his  openiug  sentence,  "  that  he.  was 
ashamed  of  the  medical  men  present,"  pro- 
duced such  marks  of  excitement,  that  he 
suddenly  retired  to  his  seut,  amid  evidence 
of  much  contempt  ou  the  part  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  cries  of  •«  You  sny  you  uro  ashamed 
of  ut ;  we  have  more  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  you!" 


The  amendment  was  then  put,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Self-supporting  Dispensaries  were 
neither  useful  nor  necessary;  and  on  a  show 
of  hauds,  the  numbers  upixrared  to  be, 

For  the  amendment, about  300 

Against  it, , 10 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  chairman, 
and  carried  by  acclamation,  his  cmiditci 
having  been  iu  every  respect  impartial  and 
honourable. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  communication,  extending  over  eleven 
pages  of  closely-written  foolscap,  has  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  I*.  Urn  set  Lucas, 
late  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the  medical 
school  of  Chariug-cross  Hospital,  relating  to 
the  controversy  which  is  now  raging  be- 
tween certain  persons  who  are  ami  who  havn 
been  connected  with  the  "  Hospital/'  and 
constituting  a  reply  to  the  statements  and 
remarks  of  Mr.  <».  Jones.  In  its  present 
shape,  it  is  impossible  that  the  communica- 
tion can  be  inserted  in  our  pages.  If  Mr. 
Lucas  would  embody  such  facts  as  he  may 
have  to  state,  within  one  quarter  of  the  space 
which  his  writing  now  occupies,  wc  would 
willingly  find  a  place  for  them  in  the  co- 
lumns of  our  publication.  We  have  put 
aside  his  paper  with  feelings  of  regret,  hut 
wc;  cannot  find  room  for  documents  of  such 
extreme  length. 

The  present  number  of  Tiif.  Lancet  will 
conclude  die  volumes  of  the  journal  for 
1835 — 36.  There  remain,  however,  four  of 
the  admirable  lectures  of  Professor  Broks- 
sais  for  publication,  and,  in  order  that  the 
whole  of  the  lectures  may  be  included  in 
this  volume,  aud  (hat  the  readers  of  the 
journal  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  those  discourses  divided 
iuto  two  sets  of  tolumcs,  of  two  distinct 
years,  the  four  lectures  yet  unpublished  will 
be  printed  in  a  supplementary  form,  and  is- 
sued with  the  current  numbers  of  the  journal 
within  a  few  weeks  from  this  tiiue.  In  the 
Index  a  brief  reference  is  made,  under  the 
proper  head,  to  the  part  of  the  volume  where 
the  supplemental  lectures  are  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  binder. 

Ouu  correspondent  at  page  871  is  correct, 
both  with  reference  to  the  object  we  had  in 
view  and  the  amount  of  the  fees.  At  an  early 
period,  the  guinea  fee  will  be  obsolete.  Me- 
dical witnesses  will  find  it  impossible  to 
give  satisfactory  evidence  without  a  post- 
mortem examination. 

At  least  a  dozen  correspondents,  who  (lo 
use  the  words  of  one  writer)  •«  considered 
that  the  extraordinary  lecture  lately  deliver- 
ed at  the  M'csl  minster  Hospital  was  simp!) 
a  qui/.,"  think  that  the  continuation  of  its 
authenticity  supplied  last  week,  justifies  a 
host  of  comments  on  Mr.  Guthrie's  nliuical 
eccentricities,  but  we  have  not  room  for  even 
one  of  their  communications. 


THE  ORGAN  OF  LANGUAGE. 


ration.    But  in  him  the  organ  of  speech 
owes  much  lo  the  influence  of  the  high 
faculties  developed  in  the  superior  part  of 
the  forrhcsul.     Here  is  l'ox  :   the  eyes  are 
prominent,  but  imitiy  of  the  auxiliary  facul- 
ties are  wanting  in  this  mask.    If  I  had  not 
mnrlc  you  fori  the  importance  of  the  concur* 
mice  of  these  high  faculties,  you   would 
have  soid9  "  Be  it  so  for  Fox,  Miuaup.au,  and 
Voltaire;  but  neither  Foy,  nor  Benjamin 
Constant,   nor   Manuel,  have   prominent 
eyes."    No,  Gentlemen,  but  these  orators 
knew  the  value  of  words  much  better  than 
thf  s?  who  have  merely  a  memory  for  words, 
giving  them  large  eyes  without  expression. 
In  these  persons  the  organ  of  speech   is 
nided  by  other  powerful  organs ;  in  fact, 
every  completely-organised  person  posseses 
sufficient  language  to  make  himself  under- 
stood.   It  is  an  advnntagc  not  to  posfess  a 
superabundance  of  words  which  are  not 
regulated  by  intelligence;  in  my  social  posi- 
tion I  am  continually  exposed  to  hear  people 
talk.  I  meet  with  some  persons  who  delight 
to  hear  themselves  speak  without  there  being 
any  thing  solid  in  their  discourses.    Each 
substnnlive  is  surrounded  hy  a  number  of 
epithets,    or   represented    by   synonymous 
terms  not  less  multiplied.    The  accessory 
ideas  nrc  assembled  around  the  principal 
ideo,  diminishing  the  impression  which  it 
ought  to  make,  by  substituting  others  which 
render  it  useless.  A  deluge  of  common-place 
terms,  of  phrases  more  or  less  sonorous,  with 
which  the  memory  is  filled,  delights  the  cars 
of  ignorant  persons,  without  imparting  a 
single  new  fact.     These  men  appear  to  be 
orators,  whereas  they  nrc   nothing;    they 
have  no  ideas;  their  orotory  is  (he  result  of 
I  ho  memory,  of  I  he  or*'au  o£  spe«»eh,  Imt 
when    assisted   by   the  high   faculties   llv 
orator  supplies  facts,  and  can  arouse  nil 
your  emotions.    This  is  why  you  do  not  find 
large  eyes  in  all  orators.    The  same  obser- 
vation is  applicable  to  Manuel.    The  organ 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  developed  in 
him  than  in  any  ordinary  man ;  but  look  at 
his  ideality, — at  nil  his  superior  organs, — 
above  all,  nt  his  judgment.     We  must  also 
keep  in  mind  the  effect  of  exercising  a  talent. 
There  is  an  old  adage, — "  Noscuntur  porta*, 
fiunt  oratorcs."    One  may  acquire  the  talent 
of  speech  without  huving  been  boru  with  it, 
because  the  organ  does  not  act  singly.  When 
we  exercise  it  with  patience,  and  place  it 
in  relation  with  the  high  faculties,  it  obeys  : 
exercise  will  do  the  rest.     It  is  by  means 
of  facts  and  sentiment*  that  we  speak,  and 
not  merely  by  menus  of  memory  for  words  ; 
hot  when  that  memory  is  untied  with  high 
faculties,  the  oratorical  latent  rises  lo  the 
highest  degree,  unless  it  be  prevented  by 
thame. 

■  Let  U3  sum  up  whnt  we  have  snid.  The 
faculty,  properly  so  called,  manifests  itself 
l.y  the  memory  of  words,  without  receiving 
any  impulse  from  the  superior  faculties; 


but  when  the  superior  faculties  are  verv 
strong,  they  overturn  all  the  obstacles  which 
may  result  from  the  small  degree  of  activity 
of  the  verbal  memory.  When  the  other 
fnciillic.*  nrc  in  actum,  words  nrc  supplied 
in  abundance,  and  thus  eloquence  developed 
itself.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  ought 
to  explain  the  oratorical  talent. 

Animali. — Articular  language  has  been 
refused  to  animals.  Georges  Lbroy  gives  it 
to  them,  and  M.  Vimont  thinks  he  is  right. 
According  to  us,  animals  do  not  possess  it 
naturally.  Some  birds  can  imitate  the  ac- 
cents of  man,  as  the  parrot,  the  magpie,  the 
raven,  &c,  but  they  do  not  use  language  of 
their  own  accord,  nor  can  they  supply  it  by 
other  organs,  not  withstanding  the  advan- 
tages which  they  possess  from  the  organ  of 
the  tongue  and  the  larynx.  In  animals  we 
can  only  distinguish  accents,  which  vary 
according  to  the  wants  which  they  wish  to 
express,  but  never  the  denominations  of  ob- 
jects. Dupont  de  Nemours  says,  that  the 
raven,  when  acting  as  sentinel  for  its  band, 
gives  a  cry  at  the  approach  of  the  sports- 
man, which  signifies,  u  an  armed  mau!" 

But  has  he  proved  that  this  cry  would  be 
di demit  if  the  bird  was  frightened  by  any 
other  object  than  a  mau  with  a  gun  ?  I  do 
not  believe  he  has.  When  wolves  call  each 
other  to  their  aid,  or  to  divide  their  prey,  do 
they  use  sounds  which  express  the  names  of 
their  objects  1  The  hea,  when  frightened  at 
the  aspect  of  a  bird  of  prey,  calls  her  young 
ones  together.  Does  she  name  the  birdf 
No,  certainly.  Her  accents  arc  graduated 
according  to  the  degree  of  terror.  Animals 
have,  in  general,  one  cry  to  express  terror; 
nnother  to  rail  for  assistance;  another  to 
e\piv.:iH  despair;  another,  I  believe,  to  ex* 
cite  compassion  ;  ouc  for  joy ;  another  to 
divide  the  prey;  one, or  many,  which  invite 
to  love.  But  ihese  modulations  are  inspired 
by  instincts,  acting  on  the  organ  of  voice, 
and  inspiring  the  same  instincts  in  those 
that  hear  them  ;  and  even  in  man,  consider- 
ing the  relation  of  organisation  between  ns. 
Hut  it  is  not  proved  that  these  nnimals  have 
certain  denominations  applicable  to  each 
object.  That  would  imply  the  necessity  of 
learning,  while  the  young  chick,  just  out  of 
its  shell,  understands  the  cry  of  its  mother 
calling  it  to  pick  up  the  grain,  aa  well  as  it 
will  some  weeks  later.  Animals  have  only 
those  accents  which  answer  to  their  wonts 
and  instincts ;  for  each  instinct  there  are  two 
accents,  one  to  express  that  the  instinct  is 
xntixlicd,  another  to  signify  that  it  is  not  so, 
that  there  are  obstacles  to  its  gratification, 
;intl  these  accents  nrc  gnu  I  anted  according 
to  the  intensity  ef  the  instinctive  emotions. 
That  is  their  Inngnage.  Some  one  may  an- 
swer,  "If  animals  have  accents  whhh 
answer  to  their  instincts  and  sentiments, 
why  should  they  not  have  others,  relating  to 
their  intellectual  faculties  ?  If  you  ghe 
them  the  consciousness   of  objects,  why 
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refute  them  the  tigs*  which  correspond  with 
each  of  those  objects? "  Our  answer  is  Al- 
ready given.  In  that  case  a  compact  would 
be  necessary,  and  an  apprenticeship,  in  order 
to  adapt  certain  accents  to  substantives,  and 
we  do  not  observe  in  them  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  Do  you  with  the  denominations 
of  bodies  to  be  inmate  in  animals,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  requiring  to  bo  learned  r  You 
place  them  far  above  man,  for  man  learns 
the  names  of  objects  with  great  difficulty 
and  labour.  Thus,  in  refusing  them  the  rules 
of  grammar,  which,  no  one  will  attempt  to 
allege  that  they  know,  since  those  also  must 
be  innate,  we  cannot  even  point  out  the  ex- 
istence of  vocal  signs  attached  to  the  objects 
which  sra  best  known  to  them,  such  as  wc 
observe  in  children  who  commence  naming 
different  objects.  Wo  know  that  a  dog  will 
answer  to  his  mime  by  a  sign,  but  it  is  bo- 
cause  the  sound  of  thoimiuo  awakcus  iu  him 
certain  sentiments  and  instincts.  He  is  sen- 
sible of  the  act  of  being  fed,  and  of  the 
caresses  of  man.  It  is,  then,  in  feeding  and 
caressing  that  we  pronounce  the  name  which 
we  wish  to  give  him.  This  word  becomes 
an  appeal  to  his  wants,  and  afterwards  he 
answers  to  it  from  habit,  uo  matter  for  what 
purpose  it  is  pronounced  by  man.  Hogs 
retain  tbo  nam*  of  all  objects  which  are 
shown  to  them  for  a  certain  number  of  times, 
for  individuality,  depending,  perhaps,  ou 
form,  is  in  them  developed  to  a  great  extent; 
but  their  communications  with  each  other 
are  carried  on  by  the  accents  wbich  we  have 
before  pointed  out,  that  is,  expressing  each 
want  as  being  satisfied,  or  not  satisfied,  or 
disappointed. 

It  has  been  held  that  wolves  require  an 
articulate  language,  in  order  that  one  may 
place  himself  in  ambuscade  ou  the  route  of 
the  game,  while  the  other  drives  it  from  its 
dwelling.  Our  hounds  do  the  same  thing, 
without  having  recourse  to  noun-substan- 
tives, which  they  do  not  possess.  If  two  dogs, 
of  different  ages  or  sexes,  or  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  hunt  together,  it  is  the 
oldest,  the  weakest,  or  the  female,  which 
places  itself  in  nmbtiscude.  The  stronger 
dog  knows  perfectly  well  what  that  means, 
and  continues  to  follow  the  game  until  he 
makes  it  run  over  its  accustomed  circle, 
and  return  to  the  point  where  he  kuows  that 
his  companion  is  waiting  for  it ;  but  this  is 
doue  by  means  of  a  species  of  barking 
which  does  not  designate,  nominatively, 
the  things,  the  instincts,  or  the  sentiments. 
Still  more,  the  dog  will  do  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  sportsman,  and  will 
bring  the  game  to  him  a  second  time,  should 
he  have  missed  it  at  the  first  trial ;  and  that 
by  means  of  some  cry,  or  words,  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  which  excites  the  instinct  of  the 
animal,  and  puts  it  in  uuison  with  bis  in- 
telligence. The  dog  does  this  without  any 
preconcerted  language,  without  having  even 
learned  from  another  dog  that  the  hare,  or 


the  fox,  will  describe  a  circle  before    it 
returns  to  its  form.    He  has  not  itmmgimed 
this  manoeuvre,  but  he  has  observed  it,  aa4 
retained  the  fact  in  his  memory.    The  scent 
of  the  prey  has  made  him  run  over  a  circle 
which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  describing. 
His  instinct,  or,  rather,  a  mixture  of  instinct 
and  the  faculty  of  induction,  has  traced  to 
him  the  conduct  which  he  must  adopt,  u* 
order  to  make  himself  master  of  his  prey. 
In  teiiinr  there  is  the  same  operation.    The 
setting  dog  is  carried  by  his  instinct  to  ob- 
serve and  study  his  prey.    The  prey,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  made  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction  in  presence  of  his  enemy,  and 
to  observe  his  slightest  movements.    The 
sportsman  profits  by  this  immobility  of  the 
two  animals,  to  knock  down  the   game, 
cither  in  a  statu  of  repose  or  at  the  momeut 
of  its  flight;  if  it  full  a,  the  dog  on  his  part 
scixvs  it.    lie  is  then  caressed,  and  gel* 
another  sort  of  meat  to  recompense  him  for 
the  sacrifice  he  makes.    This  satisfies  him, 
for  the  dog  is  eager  to  please  his  master 
above  all  things ;  he  very  soon  gets  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  exercise  ,*  he  no  longer 
watches  or  sets  the  game  but  in  the  interest 
of  his  master  and  friend ;  his  organisation 
requires  it,  nud  yet  ho  has  nut    received 
lessons  iu  language  founded  on  the  value  of 
substantives.    1  le  has  hoard  different  words 
and  cries,  for  each  s|>ortsman  has  his  own 
particular  ones,  which  form  a  rcUttiou  with 
his  instincts  ;  his  intelligence  and  habit  do 
the  rest 

Why,  then,  is  it  required  that  wolves,  foxes, 
and  other  hunting  animals,  require  an  arti- 
culate language  in  order  to  execute  the 
same  acts  thut  the  dog  executes  so  well 
without  these* menus?  It  is  believed  also, 
that  it  is  by  menus  of  an  articulate  language 
thut  the  young  fox  is  rendered  more  cautious 
when  in  a  country  where  chase  has  been 
given  to  his  species,  than  in  another  where 
they  have  been  allowed  to  live  in  peaces 
this  is  not  at  all  necessary  ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  cry  of  alarm  of  the  old  foxes  has 
made  an  appeal  to  the  instinct  of  the  young, 
to  render  them  suspicious  and  circumspect. 
It  is  the  same  with  birds.  They  observe  a 
silence  for  a  long  while,  and  when  they  are 
convinced  there  is  no  danger,  they  become 
more  assured.  It  is  thus  thut  wood-pigeons 
hate  established  themselves  in  the  trees  of 
the  Garden  of  theTuilerics,  and  even  crows, 
so  suspicious  by  instinct,  have  dared  to 
come  and  make  their  nests,  although  there 
is  not  food  for  them  there.  They  know,  by 
long  experience,  that  the  crowd  which  fre- 
queuts  this  garden  is  not  hostile  to  birds. 
There  is  here  instinct  and  induction,  but 
certainly  not  language.  M.  Vimont  places 
the  seat  of  language  in  birds  above  the 
plate  of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  in  human 
beings. 

Before  terminating  this  course,  it  remains 
for  us  yet  to  speak  of  two  superior  inteilec- 
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tual  faculties.  To  give  you  some  general 
ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  facnltiei  among 
themselves,  and  to  trace  for  you  the  funda- 
mental rules,  in  order  to  aid  you  in  Iho 
application  of  phrenology,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  human  head ;  for,  not  having  made 
a  special  study  of  the  heads  of  animals,  I 
shall  send  you,  respecting  them,  to  consult 
the  work  of  M.  Vimont. 


LECTURE  XVIII. 
S4.  Comparison. 

Gentlemen:— The  two  "superior" facul- 
ties, to  which  I  alluded  at  the  close  of  my 
last  lecture,  nnd  to  which  are  attached  the 
ideas  of  reason  and  reflection, — in  a  word, 
a'. I  the  phenomena  which  are  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  principle  "  J,"  are  comparuon 
nnd  carnality.  In  discussing  them,  I  shall 
commence  with  the  organ  of  comparison, 
which  Gall  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
11  faculty  of  comparing."  Gall  discovered 
this  organ  in  men  who  speak,  as  it  were,  by 
comparisons,  by  parables,  and  sentences; 
who  employ  this  method  in  preference  to  any 
other,  when  they  wish  to  communicate  new 
ideas  or  theories  not  easily  taken  up  by  their 
auditory.  Instead  of  reusoning  at  length, 
and  refuting  all  objections  in  detail,  they 
resume  their  ideas  in  a  single  comparison  or 
sentence,  which  often  surprises  the  belief  of 
the  listener,  and  wins  him  over  to  their 
cause.  Such  was  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
faculty  in  question. 

.  Situation. — It  is  situated  at  the  enter  mr- 
superior  and  middle  region  of  the  forehead, 
No.  S4 ;  generally  below  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  when  the  latter  does  not  descend  too 
low  down  on  the  forehead. 

Relative  Position, — It  is  placed  in  front  of 
and  below  benevolence ;  below  eventuality, 
and  between  the  two  eminences  which  mark 
the  seat  of  causality. 

Primary  Action.— -The  primary  action  of 
this  faculty  consists  in  the  perception  of  re- 
semblances or  similitudes,— of  the  analogies 
which  exist  between  our  perceptions,  senti- 
meats,  instincts,  and  notions,  and,  in  this 
respect,  is  opposed  to  individuality,  which 
is  contented  with  distinguishing  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  has  a  tendency  to  employ 
comparisons  in  the  expression  of  its  judg- 
ment on  these  phenomena;  that  is.  to  ex- 
plain its  thoughts  by  sentences,  or  aphorisms, 
founded  on  comparisons. 

The  faculties  now  under  consideration  de- 
mand our  most  serious  study,  for  they  are 
the  most  elevated  with  which  man  is  en- 
dowed. They  explain  well  enough  the  inure 
inferior  ones ;  but  when  you  arrive  at  the 
two  organs  with  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  judge  all  the  rest,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  submit  them  to 
the  only  species  of  self-judgment  they  are 
capable  of.    In  every  perceptive  and  infe- 


rior faculty,  we  always  find  a  sentiment 
of  resemblance  and  of  difference.  Thus, 
when  white  and  black,  blue  and  green, 
great  and  small,  hard  and  soft,  etc.,  are 
placed  in  juxta- position,  the  receptive  fa* 
cutties  of  the  lowest  order  seise  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  Perception  could  not 
exist  without  distinction  of  this  kind,  and 
hence  the  faculties  of  every  perceptive  or- 
gan must  embrace  a  sentiment  of  resem- 
blance and  a  sentiment  of  difference,  toge- 
ther with  comparison.  Comparison,  how- 
ever, in  its  more  comprehensive  sense,  is 
placed  far  above  these  latter  operations.  It 
seizes,  in  the  first  place,  the  difference  and 
resemblance  which  may  exist  between  the 
perceptions  of  different  organs, — an  opera- 
tion above  the  power  of  the  latter,  as  each 
is  confined  to  its  own  series.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  organ  of  music  can  only  distin- 
guish the  difference  between  true  and  false 
tones ;  the  organ  of  colour  can  only  perceive 
the  resemblance  or  dissimilitude  of  colours ; 
the  organ  of  touch  can  only  distinguish  be- 
tween hot  and  cold,  between  the  different 
degrees  of  consistency,  and  the  conditions  of 
rough  or  smooth  surfaces,  &c.  Their  attri- 
butes end  here;  und  hence  comparison  is 
hounded,  in  each  organ,  to  the  objects  of  its 
perception,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  those 
proper  to  another  organ.  The  organ  of  co- 
lour can  only  compare  colours,  and  has  no 
power  whatever  to  perceive  their  resemblance 
to,  or  difference  from,  sounds.  The  senses 
by  which  we  distinguish  space  do  not  com- 
pare tliis  latter  with  resistance,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  results  of  such  comparison. 

Hut  the  organ  which  now  occupies  our 
attention,  and  which  we  might  denominate 
"  general  comparison,"  is  capable  of  com- 
paring sounds  with  colours,  forms  with  con- 
sistencies, and  so  on.  It  exercises  itself  on 
the  primitive  judgment  of  our  perceptions ; 
it  is  a  species  of  Judgment  passed  on  our 
other  judgments,  or,  if  you  permit  me  to  em- 
ploy a  metaphor,  which  will  render  my 
meaning  more  clear,  it  is  a  court  of  chancery 
which  deliberates  on  the  various  judgments 
of  minor  tribunals,  the  latter  being  repre- 
sented by  the  receptive  organs  placed  along 
the  lower  line  of  the  forehead. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  phrenology.  You 
see  it  will  require  your  undivided  attention 
to  follow  up  these  several  distinctions.  I 
also  told  you,  that  Gall  and  his  followers 
regarded  this  faculty  as  giving  a  tendency 
to  a  figurative  mode  of  speaking  for  argu- 
mentative reasoning.  It  remains,  however, 
to  bo  decided  whether  tills  is  a  constant 
effect  of  the  organ,  or  rather  a  circumstance 
depending  on  its  extreme  development.  Some 

fihreuologists  seem  inclined  to  adopt  this 
after  explanation,  to  which  they  are  In  a 
measure  forced,  by  considering  the  primitive 
faculty  to  consist  in  a  judgment  passed  on 
our  other  judgments.  This  being  supposed, 
they  see  no  reason  why  this  Judgment  might 
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not  be  as  well  ei  reaaed  ia  simple  phraseo- 
logy as  la  a  aenfontioua  and  metaphorical 
language.  Cannot  we  easily. any, "  0 men  is 
an  agreeable  colour  to  niy  aigbt — sweet 
things  are  agreeable  to  my  taste — and  what- 
ever is  soft  pleases  my  touch  I"  Is  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  say,*4  (JrccD  it  the  sugar 
of  my  rye," — "a  polished  surf.ico  U  the 
landscnpu  of  my  touch  t"  Certainly  nut. 
But  wc  can  readily  conceive  how  a  person 
cudowed  with  the  faculty  of  cum  pari  sou, 
may  conceive  it  exists  equally  iu  his  audi- 
tor, and  thus  abridge  what  he  says  into  the 
forrii  of  metaphor,  to  avoid  the  euuoi  and  te- 
dlousnesa  of  the  more  ordinary  comparative 
formula*.  This  little  explanation  may  enable 
you  to  understand  why  phrenologists  say, 
that  when  this  organ  ii  excessively  deve- 
loped iu  any  individual,  ho  is  apt  to  become 
unintelligible  to  his  auditory,  who  fiudgrait 
difUculty  in  decomposing  his  metaphors, and 
reducing  them  to  simple  comparisons.  As 
comparisons  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  er- 
roneous, yon  can  also  see  how  men  who  em- 
filoy  them  on  every  occasion  must  be  very 
iable  to  fall  into  error;  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  phrenologists  would  express  when 
they  describe  these  sententious  individuals 
as  being  more  plausible  thun  exact  in  their 
inductions,  and  as  often  passing  off  superfi- 
cial coincidences  for  perfect  resemblances. 
Such  is  the  phrenological  doctrine  upon  this 
point.  We  cannot  dismiss  it  without  making 
a  few  reflections. 

Phrenologists  describe  general  comparison 
as  acting  only  on  the  perceptions  of  di  lie  rent 
organs,  which  it  compares  together.  Hut  is 
this  enough  ?  l>oe*  it  not  also  act  on  the 
signs  which  represent  our  faculties  r  Thus, 
we  represent  our  faculties  by  the  words  love, 
hate,  pride,  humility,  circumspection,  friend- 
ship, passion,  courage,  love  of  lite,  love  of 
money,  &c.  These,  assuredly,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  perceptions  of  bodies ;  they 
are  physical  phenomena,  designed  by  the 
several  words  I  have  just  pronounced.  Now, 
comparison  acta  upon  these  different  signs, 
yet  phrenologists  have  omitted  mentioning 
this,  at  least  in  un  explicit  manner.  Thus, 
by  means  of  comparison,  we  bring  together 
our  various  faculties,  through  the  medium 
of  the  signs  representing  them,  just  as  if 
these  faculties  were  so  many  material  sub- 
stances ;  and  this,  because  the  representative 
signs  of  those  faculties  are  at  once  trans- 
formed by  the  mind  into  so  many  realities. 
I  am  convinced  it  was  thus  you  understood 
these  faculties  when  I  described  them  to 
you.  I  appropriated  a  term  or  sign  to  each 
faculty,  and  round  that  sign  I  assembled,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  the  functions  or  opera- 
tions of  the  organ.  You  retained  these 
signs,  and  realized  each  faculty  iu  your 
brain.  Now,  comparison  may  bo  exercised 
on  these  signs  or  words,  thus  realised,  nnd 
representing  friendship,  good n can,  avarice, 
&c.  *  Hence  it  not  only  composes  the  mate- 


rial attributes  of  bodies,  but  also  the  signs 
of  our  faculties,  and,  consequently,  our  facul- 
ties themselves,  one  with  another.    I  hope  I 
have   made  myself  understood  upon   this 
head.     Uut  this  is  not  all.    General  cons* 
parison,  in  comparing  our  facoltiea  with 
enrh  other,  eompn res  them  with  concrete  sub- 
ject*, or  with  bodies  properly  so  called.  This 
is   proved  by   the  metaphorical    language 
which  this  facnlt)  employs,  for  in  its  com- 
parison* it  introduces  good  ami  evil,  pride, 
firmness,  circumspection,  &c,  as  so  many 
bodies.     It  employs  the  same  verbs  and  the 
same  tidverbs  to  put  them  in  action;  the 
same  adjectives  to  qualify  them.    All  this 
philosophers  are  forced  to  admit,  although 
they  deny  the  consequences  1  deduce  from 
iU    What  are  those  consequences  f    Icon- 
elude  that  language  of  this  kind  erects  into 
Hiibslnucc*  our  faculties  und  acnsaiioos  in  oar 
loves  and  our  hatreds,  which  are,  ia  reality, 
nothing  but  abstract  words  representing  ner- 
vous phenomena.    The  faculty  of  compari- 
son forgets  this,  and  treats  these  phenomena 
in  the  same  way  as  it  treats  the  bodies  per- 
ceived by  the  organs  situated  lower  down  ia 
the  forehead.    Thus,  it  says,  "  This  is  a  fine, 
a  clear,  an  obscure  idea;  this  love  is  pure  ; 
this  character  is  sour,  this  other  mild  and 
flexible;   this  raillery  ia  bitter,  this  irony 
mild,"  &c.    Now,  let  me  ask,  what  expres- 
sions are  these  T  They  are  epithets  which 
represent  the  attributes  of  bodies  as  per- 
ceived by  our  senses,  for  obscure,  pure, 
sour,  &c,  aro  sensitive  Qualities  of  bodies, 
and  uothiug  else.    Now,  to  what  does  com- 
parison attribute  these  qualities?    To  the 
signs  of  moral  phenomena,  nnd  consequently 
to  the  phenomena  themselves ;  hence  it  ia 
per|K»tunlly  acting.    This  is  the  |Kiint  which 
philosophers  are  unwilling  to  admit,  or  at 
least  ff  they  do  admit  it  they  say  that  what 
wc  call  moral  phenomena  are  a  species  of 
substances.    Uut  what  species?    It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  denue  them  as  sub- 
stances, as  wc  have  seen ;  they,  therefore, 
define  them  as  bodies,  confound  or  distin- 
guish them  as  they  can,  divide  them  into  se- 
veral beings,  or  coudeuse  them,  according  to 
their  caprice,  into  a  single  being,  or  entity, 
nnd  finish  by  speaking  a  language  which  no 
one  can  understand. 

It  is  through  this  arbitrary  and  vicious 
method  that  the  faculty  we  speak  of  ia  led 
to  employ  a  metaphorical  and  sententious 
mode  of  speaking.  Hence  yon  can  under- 
stand how  it  frequently  compares  a  moral 
object  with  a  body,  or  concrete  substance. 
However,  the  basis  of  its  operations  consists 
in  the  phenomenon  of  comparison  applied 
to  the  abstract  as  well  as  to  the  concrete ;  iu 
other  words,  to  our  sentiments  and  instincts, 
as  well  as  to  our  perceptions.  We  arc  now 
led  to  the  examination  of  a  question  which 
might  appear  to  be  accessory,  but  which  is 
indispensable  in  the  position  we  now  occupy. 
I  have  spoken  of  abstractiveness.  The  word ' 
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abstraction  does  not  sound  well  in  the  ears 
of  those  who  have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  philosophy,  and,  unfortunately,  the  study 
of  philosophy  forms  no  part  of  instruction 
in  our  colleges  at  (he  present  day ;  this 
science  when  attended  to  at  all,  is  studied 
too  late,  and  our  young  men  who  are 
destined  to  cultivate  practical  sciences, 
such  as  chemistry,  medicine,  or  natural 
history,  &c.,  arc  too  fond  of  considering 
I  lulosuphy  as  au  useless  branch  of  educa- 
tion, or  only  study  it  iu  a  very  superficial 
manner,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  when  they 
have  become  initiated  in  knowledge  ex- 
clusively of  a  physical  nature,  and  are  too 
apt  to  throw  ridicule  on  every  thing  that  is 
abstract,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  arc 
ignorant  of  the  signification  of  the  word. 
Notwithstanding  the  little  favour  with 
which  nhstrnrt  knowledge  is  thus  regarded, 
it  is  so  eminent  I  y  connected  with  society, 
that  we  cannot  produce  a  single  idea  with- 
out abstraction;  it  is  therefore  important 
that  I  should  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject. 

Phrenological  Origin  awl  Formation  of  Ab' 
timet  UltrtB. — What  is  the  faculty  which 
abstracts  t  Itcmark,  in  the  first  place,  Ihe 
origin  of  Ihe  term  ;  *•  nhslrnht  re,"  to  take 
away,  to  separate.  Some  phrenologists 
answer  our  question  by  saying,  "  Individu- 
ality is  the  abstracting  faculty."  Individu- 
ality forms  beings,  notions,  and  ideas,  with 
the  attributes  eommunirnted  to  the  per- 
ceptive fnculties,  and  thus  creates  bodies 
by  a  reunion  of  attributes.  Let  us  discover 
this  proposition. 

I J  ere  is  a  plaster  cast.  What  arc  the 
attributes  which  constitute  it  f  A  white 
colour,  firm  coiisiKtence,  rounded  form,  with 
certain  eminences  and  inequalities  ;  plaster 
for  the  material ;  a  temperature  similar  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  a  certain 
resemblance  with  the  human  face,  &c. : 
these  diflerent  attributes  being  assembled 
together,  you  say  "  This  is  a  plaster  head." 
Hut  before  you  thought  of  enumerating  all 
these  attributes  you  said,  "  Here  isa  hotly," 
and  you  thus  distinguished  it  from  all 
surrounding  ones.  Now,  the  first  distinct- 
tiou  is  what  is  commonly  attributed  to  in- 
dividuality, uud  it  was  not  the  organ,  just 
mentioned,  which  abstracted  the  attributes 
composing  this  head;  it  distinguished  it 
as  an  object  dillercut  from  every  other  one, 
and  nothing  mure.  Hcuce,  if  we  would 
erect  individuality  into  nn  organ  of  ab- 
straction, it  can  only  be  so  in  so  far  as  it 
abstracts  one  body  from  all  others,  nnd  not 
because  it  abstracts  the  different  attributes 
of  those  bodies,  because  we  possess  special 
perceptive  organs  destined  to  seize  each  of 
these  attributes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said,  that  by  comparing  this  head  with 
others,  individuality  makes  the  abstraction 
of  iuhrtamcc,  I  answer— You  give  it  a  func- 
tion ai  foreign  to  it  as  the  preceding  one, 


and  shew  this  by  other  examples.  Thus, 
you  take  the  heads  now  lying  before  me, 
and  compare  them  with  this  table,  with  the 
lustre,  with  the  ocilhig,  with  every  thing, 
in  fine,  that  you  see  about  us.  You  say 
these  diflerent  objects  possess  one  property, 
in  common,  and  that  is  substance ;  there  is 
a  material  substance  which  is  capable  of 
forming  at  one  time  a  hand,  at  another  a 
lustre,  at  another  a  jug,  a  bit  of  paper,  a 
table,  and  in  this  manner  you  create  the 
abstraction,  substance ;  all  this,  Gentlemen, 
is  a  work  of  synthesis ;  how  then  can  we 
admit  that  it  is  produced  by  an  organ  which 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  analyze?  If  thus 
the  essence  of  individuality  be  to  separate, 
independently  of  attributes,  how  can  we 
imagine  that  the  same  faculty  makes  great 
collective  abstractions,  assembles  for  ex- 
ample, 00,000  men,  to  create  the  idea  of  an 
army,  or  2,020,000,000  men  to  make  a 
nation.  These  two  operations  are  not  only 
distinct,  but  opposite,  and  we  cannot  ndmit 
their  co-existence  in  the  same  organ.  From 
what  hat  been  said,  jou  may  perceive  I 
diner  altogether  from  those  phrenologists 
who  consider  the  faculty  of  abstraction  as 
depending  on  individuality. 

If  the  primitive  or  partial  abstractions 
are  made  by  each  faculty  in  particular, 
and  if  the  more  comprehensive  abstractions 
do  not  depend  on  individuality,  to  what  are 
we  to  attribute  them?  I  believe  we  should 
refer  them  to  the  orgnns  situnte  at  the 
superior  region  of  the  forehead.  We  find 
only  two  in  this  region,  comparison  and 
causality.  Does  comparison  produce  ab- 
stract ideas?  Hut  before  entering  on  this 
question,  let  us  examine  the  various  appli- 
cations of  which  our  faculty  is  capable. 

Applications. —  Use  of  this  faculty  is 
chiefly  made  by  orators  and  preachers,  who 
frequently  employ  comparison  and  pnrables, 
who  discover  numerous  similitudes  and 
aualogics  between  diflerent  things.  Writers 
mention  as  an  example,  (for  examples  are 
precious,  and  abstract  metaphysics,  which 
never  exhibits  nu  example,  is  adapted  to  a 
very  small  number  of  capacities,  nud  totally 
useless,)  the  holy  scriptures,  which  contain 
such  a  number  of  aphorisms  and  parables; 
these  certainly  pfesrut  the  tuoit  striking 
example  we  could  select.  The  work  jutt 
mentioned  has  reduced  nearly  the  wholo 
moral  code  to  parables,  as  in  that  of  the 
prodigal  child,  the  rich  man,  &c.  The  same 
tendency  may  bcobscrvcdinall  the  Oriental 
languages,  ia  the  lliiidostnnec  tongue,  &c. ; 
nuil  it  lias  been  found  that  the  organ  of 
comparison  is  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  of  causality  in  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dustan. Another  example  is  furnished  by 
poetry,  for  poets  often  speak  in  figures  and 
metaphors,  by  which  they  compare  objects 
that  are  frequently  very  diflerent  from  one 
another.  We  have  already  made  this  ob- 
servation while  treating  of  ideality,  when 
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Antagonists. — These  are  the  reflective 
faculties,  not  the  receptive*,  for  It  requires 
those.  Circumspection,  and  a  great  desire 
of  approbation,  which  inspire  the  fear  of 
compromising  one's  self.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  organ  be  very  powerful,  it  derives  from 
this  sentiment  motives  for  renewed  efforts, 
particularly  if  it  be  sustained  by  courage. 
If  it  be  not  powerful,  approbation  hinders  it 
from  becoming  developed.  In  order  to  suc- 
ceed well  in  the  expansive  talents,  we  must 
not  be  timid.  We  must  esteem  ourselves  a 
good  deal,  and  be  very  bold.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle,  without  which  we 
require  an  infinity  of  study.  The  man  who 
has  mnch  circumspection  and  not  enough  of 
self-esteem,  requires  time  before  pushing 
himself  forward,  but  when  pride  has  the 
ascendancy,  he  advances  from  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  the  world.  Nothing  stops 
him ;  he  sees  no  obstacles.  I  speak  to  you 
thus  in  order  to  make  you  perceive  the  in- 
fluence of  the  auxiliaries  and  the  antagonists 
of  the  organs  of  which  we  speak. 

Examples. — These  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous ;  it  is  one  of  the  faculties  of  which  phre- 
nology possesses  the  greatest  number.  You 
see  this  part,  which  corresponds  with  the 
insertion  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle.  Parish  had  it  developed, 
and  Listz,  who  from  his  infancy  enjoyed 
great  celebrity,  for  this  faculty  is  outs  of 
tb;ose  which  is  easily  developed.  You  see 
it  here,  forming  a  pyramid  at  the  angle  of 
the  eyebrow,  and  continued  upwards.  Here 
is  Neukom,  a  composer  of  sacred  music. 
Chokolt,  also,  has  it  developed,  but  not  en- 
tirely, for  the  head  is  yet  young.  Kreutzeb 
is  a  celebrated  ( «crman  musician,  but  it  was 
particularly  in  Fruuco  that  ho  acquired  his 
fame  as  a  composer  and  a  player  ou  the 
violin.  But  I  will  not  quote  moru  examples, 
because  our  time  is  precious,  and  you  can 
have  as  many  as  you  please  by  examining. 

Animal*.— M.  Vimont  has  compared 
singing  birds  with  those  which  are  not  so ; 
and,  amongst  the  former,  females  which  do 
not  sing,  with  males  which  aloue  possess  the 
faculty  of  singing.  In  order  to  ubridgu  as 
much  as  possible  what  he  has  said  ou  this 
subject,  I  will  add,  that  he  has  fouud  the 
external  angle  of  the  orbit  which  corre- 
sponds with  this  organ,  more  developed  in 
singing  birds  than  in  others ;  and,  amongst 
the  former,  the  nightingale,  for  example,  has 
it  much  more  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 
This  is  what  prevents  the  organ  from  being 
elliptical  and  regular. 

With  regard  to  quadrupeds,  M.  Vimont 
has  not  been  able  to  provo  uny  thing.  Wc 
know  that  the  dog  begins  to  howl  when  he 
hears  music.  This  howling  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sentiment  of  music,  and  the 
anti-phrenologists  are  wrong  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  when  speak- 
ing against  the  science.  They  also  quote  an 
idiot  in  some  hospital,  who  produces  cer 


tain  disagreeable  sounds,  and  has  not  the 
organ  of  tone.  This  is  not  music,  it  Is  a 
noise  which  serves  to  amuse  the  idiot,  but 
has  no  relation  to  modulated  sounds.  I  shall 
terminate  this  lecture  by  speaking  of  the 
organ  of  language. 

S3. — Language. 

Language,  according  to  phrenologists,  is 
the  last  of  the  receptive  faculties.  It  was 
discovered  by  (J  all,  who  named  it  "me- 
mory of  words,"  having  remarked  thai 
those  of  his  comrades  who  had  this  part 
much  developed,  learned  their  lessons  much 
quicker  than  others  -that  they  recollected 
words  and  the  phrases  of  authors,  and  were 
always  superior  to  those  of  a  different  con- 
formation. But  this  was  during  their  first 
years  of  study.  His  observation  was  very 
just.  Children  who  relaiii  words  easily, 
may  excel  when  in  the  lower  classes,  tout 
are  frequently  surpassed  in  the  superior 
faculties  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise the  intelligence.  Gall  admitted  two 
organs;  one  for  the  facility  of  acquiring* 
and  the  taste  for,  languages,  "  philology," 
and  the  other  for  retaining  words.  This 
division  lias  not  been  received. 

Situation. — It  is  placed]  in  the  anterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.  Here  are  tho  anterior  lobes.  Here 
is  the  organ,  consisting  of  a  convolution, 
elongated  from  before  backwards.  The  in- 
ferior surface  of  these  lobes  lies  upon  the 
superior  plate  of  the  orbit,  from  which  it 
happens,  that  when  the  organ  is  much  deve- 
loped, it  gives  the  eyes  a  different  direction 
from  what  they  commonly  have.  They  be' 
come  projected,  sometimes  pushed  a  little 
dowuuurds,  n  thing  which  may  bo  easily 
conceived,  and  sometime*  a  little  towards 
tho  outward  angle  of  tho  orbit.  In  those 
persons  who  have  the  eyes  depressed  towards1 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  inferior 
eyelid  is  larger  than  the  superior,  but  if  the 
eyes  are  pushed  directly  forwards,  the  eye- 
lids may  be  of  equal  size. 

I  believe  I  must  add  the  following  ob* 
scrvalion.  There  arc  good  speakers  in 
whom  we  may  observe  a  great  space  between 
tho  eyebrow  and  the  cheek-bone,  without 
having  projectiug  eyes.  I  think  that  this 
also  announces  a  considerable  development 
of  the  organ.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
great  size  of  the  organ  transversely,  but  par- 
ticularly from  above  downwards,  announces 
a  great  development  of  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage. So  much  for  the  situation.  It  is 
useless  to  take  up  your  time  in  speaking  of 
its  relutions.  Let  us  proceed  to  its  primitive 
action. 

Primitive  Functions. — We  here  meet  with 
the  same  difficulties  as  in  all  the  other  re^ 
ceptive  faculties,— difficulties  which  I  have 
already  announced  to  you,  and  which  phre- 
nologists have  not  resolved.  Here  there 
are  two  things  to  be  done,  as  in  all  the  re 
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ceptive  faculties* — to  seize  the  sounds  (the 
words)  and  to  retain  them,  and  afterwards 
re-produce  them.    Every  one  can  seize  and 
re-produce  them,  more  or  less  perfectly; 
but  it  is  only  thoso  in  whom  the  organ  is 
well  developed  who  can  re-produce  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  good  speakers.    On  the  other  hand,  this 
organ  has  furnished  the  elements  of  the 
invention  of  language.    In  the  commence- 
ment of  language  it  made  known  to  the 
intelligence  that  articulate  sounds  could 
correspond  with  each  mode  of  thinking,  and 
each  manner  of  judging,  from  each  of  our 
perceptions.    Here  are  plenty  of  attributes. 
By  dividing  this  scries  of  phenomena  you 
find  the  perception  of  sound*,  and  their  dis- 
tinction; then   tho   re-action  on  the  vocal 
apparatus  in  order  to  re-produce  them,  and 
all  this  independently  of  invention.    You 
cannot  have  recourse  to  any  other  organ  as 
an  auxiliary  in  the  function  of  re-producing 
sounds  and  words.    For  the  application  you 
have  got  auxiliaries,  as  you  shall  see ;  but 
not  for  the  primitive  action.    It  is  this  organ 
that  has  caused  man  to  perceive  that  the 
impressions    produced   by    bodies,  —  that 
ideas,  judgments,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
instincts, — might  be  attached  to  articulate 
signs,  and  afterwards  retraced  by  writing. 
It  is  this   organ  which   recognizes  these 
signs,  and  attaches  to  them  their  value. 
Finally,  it  is  it  which  re-produces  them  by 
its  action  upon  certain  organs  of  motion. 
In  order  to  acomplisb  the  latter  object,  a  re- 
active portion  was  necessary,  which  might 
act  upon  the  muscles  of  the  voice;    for 
imitation  is  often  wanting  in  the  human 
species,  although  the  faculty  of  language 
may  bo  well  'developed.    Then  comes  my 
opinion,  that  in  most  of  I  he  receptive  orgntis 
there  are  two  distinct  portions,  ono  destined 
to  perception,  and  the  other  to  act  upou  the 
muscles,  in  order  to  produce  the  manifesta- 
tion.   We  find  the  same  thing  expressed  by 
phrenologists,  who  allege  that  the  smallest 
degree  of  development  in  an  organ  corre- 
sponds with  perception,   and  the  highest 
with  imitation  mid  re -product  ion. 

AnplienthH*. — You  will  judge  of  this 
function  best  by  its  applications.  It  is 
applied  to  languages,  and  to  tho  faculty  of 
learuiug  languages ;  but  it  acts  in  concert 
with  other  faculties,  particularly  with  intel- 
ligence, and  with  the  other  receptive  faculties 
which  represent  the  attributes  of  bodies. 
Thai  is  to  say,  (that  wo  may  not  speak  too 
figuratively,)  when  you  hear  a  new  word 
pronounced,  you  have  two  things  to  do, — to 
retain  the  sound,  and  to  npply  it  to  some- 
thing animate  or  inanimate,  in  order  to  dir- 
tinguish  it  from  every  other;  or  else  to 
apply  it  to  one  of  the  faculties  of  man  or 
animals.  The  sound  Is  easily  retained; 
It  li  a  purely  instinctive  phenomenon.  The 
Idiot  and  the  parrot  are  proofs  of  that.  As 
to  the  application,  you  have  the  representa- 


tion of  the  object,  scene*  or  event,  as  aux- 
iliaries, or  the  intellectual  faculty  of  the 
man  or  animal  which  is  presented  to  you. 
If  you  have  all  the  faculties  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  appreciate  these  differences,  thai 
of  learning  language  will  make  great  pro- 
gress, whence  it  follows  that  a  child  does 
not  learn  a  new  language  so  easily  as  a 
growu  person,  although  it  may  have  a  better 
memory.  Language,  then,  has  its  auxiliary 
faculties.  The  child  will  retain  the  sound 
better  than  the  reasoning  man,  but  it  will 
not  attach  a  determinate  signification  thereto 
so  promptly,  because  the  child  does  not 
possess  all  the  auxiliary  faculties  which  the 
other  has. 

The  principal  point  in  phrenology  is  to 
avoid  placing  to  the  account  of  an  organ 
what  does  not  belong  to  it.  In  order  that 
the  faculty  of  language  may  be  much  de- 
veloped, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  intel- 
lectual aud  receptive  faculties  should  be 
considerable ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  exist.  The  proof  is,  that  idiots  do 
not  learn  languages,  although  they  repeat 
the  sounds  which  they  hear.  The  parrot 
also  learns  words,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  possesses  what  is  necessary  for 
their  appreciation. 

Applications  and  Associations. — Let  us  now 
examine  language,  together  with  the  piiuci- 
pal  faculties,  in  order  to  have  a  just  notion 
of  it.  If  the  faculty  of  language  be  strong, 
and  the  principal  faculties  not  so,  language 
is  abundant,  but  it  is  not  agreeable,  nor  baa 
it  much  signification.  If  the  receptive  facul- 
ties predominate  in  an  individual  who  has 
the  organ  of  language,  he  will  like  to  relate 
facts,  describe  things  which  he  has  seen,  and 
particularise  events,  and  that  is  all.  If  the 
mini  who  has  language  possess  also  the  orpan 
of  order,  his  conversation  and  discourses 
will  be  perfectly-well  arranged.  Every 
thing  will  appear  in  its  proper  order.  If  he 
have  it  not,  all  will  be  irregular.  If  this 
man  possess  the  faculties  of  time  and  tone, 
his  language  will  be  harmonious.  If  mi- 
micry be  joined  with  it,  he  will  be  given  to 
jesting,  and  his  language  energetic.  If  the 
passions  predominate,  ho  will  represent Ihcm 
by  his  language,  and  particularly  that  which 
is  strongest,  and  cause  his  auditors  to  parti- 
cipate in  them.  If  ideality  and  marvellous- 
oess  be  strong,  his  discourse  will  be  full  of 
images,  and  extremely  seductive.  If  he  have 
much  pride,  he  will  be  continually  speaking 
of  himsrlf  without  thinking  of  it.  This  I 
have  tcrilicd.  If  he  possess  veneration,  he 
will  talk  to  you  of  sacred  things,  or  of  what 
concerns  authority,  power,  he.  If  the  pos- 
terior part  of  his  head  predominate,  he  will 
speak  to  you  of  his  children,  or  his  friends. 
If  combativeness  and  destructives*  predo- 
minate, he  will  boast  of  his  exploits.  The 
conversation,  in  short,  under  these  respec- 
tive circumstances,  will  be  influenced  by 
those  faculties  which  hare  been  most  exer- 
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cited, — whose  employment  gives  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

A  uxilkri**.— The  principal  an  x  il  iariet  are 
the  receptive  faculties,  which  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  bodiej  about  which  we 
are  to  speak ;  and  cvcntunlity,  which  relutcs 
the  incidents.    Afterwards  coinu  gaiety  nud 
imagination,  which  fneultit-s  wc  Imvc  culled  I 
theatrical.    We  may  consider  them  u*  the  I 
principal  stimulants  of  Ihc  organ  of  speech  ; 
for  those  who  speak  with  the  most  eirect 
are  those  in  whom  theie  faculties,  and  lan- 
guage, are  developed.    Such  persons  arc 
never  at  a  loss.    I  frequently  receive  visits 
which  are  not  professional.    As  soon  at  1 
hear  a  man  beginning  to  speak  without  any 
kind  of  preparation,  using  jests,  &c,  1  ex- 
amine and  compart)  the  organ  of  speech  with 
those  which  supply  it  with  matter,  nnd  I  am 
never  deceived.  Tiilkiug  is regulated  (where 
H  exists)  by  judgment;  enusulity  instructs 
in  comparisons  of  facts,  their  causes  and  re- 
lations ;  circumspection  and  canning  mode- 
rate our  conversation.  You  will  tell  me  that 
mere  "  common  sense  "  has  taught  you  nil 
this  before.    Yes;  but  when  common  sense 
coincides  with  the  observations  we  make  on 
heads,  you  may  then  judge  of  the  value  and 
certainty  of  the  truths  which  result. 

Ab$ence. — The  absence   of   this  faculty 
proves  the  truth  of  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing.   Those  persons  in  whom  the  organ  is 
feeble  cannot  express  their  ideas ;  they  often 
repeat  the  same  words,  hesitating  and  wait- 
ing, sometimes  in  vain,  for  those  which  are 
to  follow,  and  if,  unfortunately,  the  love  of 
approbation  and  timidity  exist,  they  cannot 
utter  a  word.    Nevertheless  these  persons 
know  the  words  they  should  speak,  and 
when  alone  can  say  them  very  well.    More- 
over, there  uro  men  who  write  very  well, 
who  in  public  cannot  speak.    Such  was 
Rousseau  ;  such  the  famous  Sieves,  who  is 
just  dead,  and  of  whom  there  was  a  notice 
read  at  the  Iji»titute,contuuiing,amoug  other 
things,  the  following  passage : — "  This  man 
wss  remarkable  in  the  principal  assemblies 
of  the  revolution,  not  for  his  speeches,  but 
for  his  writings."    He  had  declared,  that 
not  being  au  orator  ho  could  not  speak  in 
public.     In   fact,   ho    never   uttered  two 
phrases  together  in  the  tribune ;  and  yet  he 
possessed  an  extraordiuury  iullucnco  in  the 
state.    It  was  a  common  saying,  "  that  he 
carried  a  constitution  in  his  pocket."    He 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  oil  the 
theoretic  rules  of  government, —  he    had 
admirable  views,— but  he  never  could  speak 
before  an  assembly.    A  is  a  pity  that  we 
have  not  his  bust,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  difliculty  which  he  experienced  in  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  depeuded   on  the 
excessive  development  of  the  organ  of  love 
of  approbation,  which  is  the  common  organ 
of  timidity   in   our  iuunifeHluiio:is,  ami  of 
what  is  called  "  shame."    It  is  a  point  on 
which  we  possess  a  number  of  facts.   Kous- 


seau  avowed,  publicly,  that  the  timidity 
which  rendered  bis  youth  so  miserable  was 
owing  to  the  fear  of  not  beiug  able  to  suc- 
ceed. You  will  find  an  article  on  Skmau  in 
the  "  Encyclopaedia,"  where  it  is  admirably 
well  treated  with  refereuce  to  its  influence 
oil  all  our  enterprises.  Some  persons  are 
timid  before  women,  or  great  people.  Others 
are  so  in  nil  society,  however  small.  Shame 
causes  the  blood  to  mount  to  the  face,  con- 
founds nil  the  ideas,  paralyzes  all  the  facul- 
ties ;  so  that  in  all  orders  we  may  observe 
that  self-esteem  is  much  stronger  than  the 
wuut  of  the  esteem  «.f  others.  No  donbt 
they  desire  it,  but  they  have  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  formed  to  conquer  it,  and, 
thanks  to  the  conviction,  they  are  not  dis- 
concerted by  replies, nor  by  disapprobation, 
nor  even  by  hisses. 

Our  conclusion  in,  that  self-esteem  and 
courage  nro  necessary  for  orators, — above 
all,  self-esteem.  I  insist  upon  this ;  whilst 
approbation  is  the  roost  fearful  enemy  of 
the  organ  of  language.  When  circumspec- 
tion also  exists,  as  in  J.  J.  Rousseau,  the 
person  never  will  succeed  in  public  speak- 
ing, although  be  may  be  endowed  with  the 
highest  faculties  and  the  greatest  learning, 
nud  possess  the  talent  for  writing  in  a  high 
degree. 

ExamyU*. — The  organ  of  speech  is  well 
developed  in  Miiller,  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  Switzerland."    In  his  writings  we 
find  great  richaess  of  expression,  joined  to 
other  advantages.    But  we  must  take,  for 
example,  men  who  have  figured  as  orators, 
for  we  do  not  know  whether  this  man,  who 
wrote  well,  ulso  spoke  well,  and  we  possess 
ouly  his  mask.    Here  is  Miraueau,  whose 
talent  ns  un  orator  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
You  see  the  organ  iu  him,  together  with  a 
crowd  of  auxiliaries,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.   There  is  Voltaire,  who  possessed 
an  extreme  facility  of  speaking.    You  may 
observe  in  hiui  the  eyes  projecting,  with  all 
the  other  faculties  which  aided  that  of  lan- 
guage.   Foy  has  nut  the  eye  so  promiuent, 
but  the  great  development  of  all  the  high 
faculties,  iu  the  superior  part  of  the  fore- 
head, contributes  to  mask  the  prominence 
of  the  eye?.    Remark  tl:e  size  of  the  orbit. 
This  mun  hud  a  prodigious  facility  of  speech, 
but  the  orgsu  was  aided  by  the  most  power- 
ful faculties :  thus  his  words  had  always  an 
extensive  signification.     Those  who  have 
only  the  organ  of  speech,  with  no  other 
superior  faculties,  can  pive  you  plenty  of 
words ;  but  those  who  have  the  high  facul- 
ties, together  with  instruction,  give  yon  the 
matter.    Such  was  For, who  had  extreme 
ideality,  strong  eventuality,  aud  a  superior 
judgment.    l:c  ha  I  teamed  a  great  deal, 
ami  had  not  forgotten  any  thing,    llero  is 
IU.njamin  Constant,  a  very  distinguished 
orulor.     lie  hi  s  the  opening  of  the  orbit 
very  targe,  will  out  having  the  eye  project- 
ing or  depres; cd,  which  confirms  any  obser- 
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ration.  Bat  in  him  the  organ  of  speech 
owes  much  to  the  influence  of  the  high 
faculties  developed  in  the  superior  part  of 
the  forehead.  Hero  is  Fox  :  the  cye.1  are 
prominent,  but  iiuiuy  of  the  auxiliary  facul- 
ties arc  wanting  in  this  mask.  If  1  had  not 
made  you  fori  the  importance  of  the  concur* 
rciicc  of  theso  high  faculties  you  would 
luwcsoid,  "  Me  it  so  for  Fox,  Miuauf.au,  and 
Voltairb;  but  neither  Foy,  nor  Benjamin 
Constant,  nor  Manuel,  have  prominent 
eyes."  No,  Gentlemen,  but  these  orators 
knew  the  value  of  words  much  better  than 
this?  Yiho  have  merely  a  memory  for  words, 
giving  tbcin  large  eyes  without  expression. 
Jn  these  persons  the  organ  of  speech  is 
nided  by  other  powerful  organs ;  in  fact, 
every  completely -organised  person  possescs 
sufficient  language  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. It  is  an  advantage  not  to  posfess  a 
superabundance  of  words  which  are  not 
regulated  by  intelligence;  in  my  social  posi- 
tion I  am  continunlly  exposed  to  hear  people 
talk.  I  meet  with  some  persons  who  delight 
to  hear  themselves  speak  without  there  being 
any  thing  solid  in  their  discourses.  Kach 
substantive  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
epithets,  or  represented  by  synonymous 
terms  not  less  multiplied.  The  accessory 
ideas  arc  assembled  around  the  principal 
idea,  diminishing  the  impression  which  it 
ought  to  make,  by  substituting  others  which 
render  it  useless.  A  deluge  of  common-place 
terms,  of  phrases  more  or  less  sonorous,  with 
which  the  memory  is  filled,  delights  the  cars 
of  ignorant  persons,  without  impnrting  a 
single  new  fact.  These  men  appear  to  be 
orators,  whereas  they  nre  nothing;  they 
have  no  ideas;  their  oratory  is  the  rrsult  of 
the  memory,  of  the  or*rau  o£  speech,  but 
when  assisted  by  the  high  faculties  fh- 
orator  supplies  facts,  and  enn  arouse  nil 
your  emotions.  This  is  why  you  do  not  find 
large  eyes  in  all  orators.  The  same  obser- 
vation is  applicable  to  Manuel.  The  organ 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  developed  in 
him  than  in  any  ordinary  man ;  but  look  at 
his  ideality, — at  all  his  superior  organs, — 
nbow  all,  at  his  judgment.  We  mu*t  also 
keep  in  mind  the  effect  of  exercising  a  tnleut. 
There  is  an  old  adage, — "  Noscuntur  porta*, 
fiunt  oratorcs."  One  may  acquire  the  talent 
of  speech  without  huving  been  boru  with  it, 
because  the  organ  does  not  act  singly.  When 
we  exercise  it  with  patience,  and  place  it 
in  relation  with  the  high  faculties,  it  obeys  : 
exercise  will  do  the  rest.  It  is  by  means 
of  facts  and  sentiments  that  we  s pro k,  and 
not  merely  by  menus  of  mnnory  for  word:*  ; 
but  when  that  memory  is  united  with  high 
faculties,  the  oratorical  tali  lit  rises  to  the 
highest  degree,  unless  it  be  prevented  by 
thame. 

Let  us  sum  up  what  we  have  said.  The 
faculty,  properly  so  called,  manifests  itself 
l.y  the  memory  of  words,  without  receiving 
any  impulse  from  the  superior  faculties; 


but  when  the  superior  faculties  are  very 
strong,  they  overturn  all  the  obstacles  which 
may  result  from  the  small  degree  of  activity 
of  the  verbal  memory.  When  the  other 
faculties  are  in  nclion,  words  arc  supplied 
in  abundance,  and  thus  eloquence  developea 
itself.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  wc  ought 
to  explain  the  oratorical  talent. 

Animali. — Articular  language  has  been 
refused  to  animals.  Georges  Leroy  gives  it 
to  them,  and  M.  Vimont  thinks  he  is  right. 
According  to  us,  animals  do  not  possess  it 
naturally.  Sonic  birds  can  imitate  the  ac- 
cents of  man,  as  the  parrot,  the  magpie,  the 
raven,  &c,  but  they  do  not  use  language  of 
their  own  accord,  nor  can  they  supply  it  by 
olher  organs,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages which  they  possess  from  the  orgau  of 
the  t'ingue  and  the  larynx.  In  animals  we 
can  only  distinguish  accents,  which  vary 
according  to  the  wants  which  they  wish  to 
express,  but  never  the  denominations  of  ob- 
jects. Dupont  de  Nemours  says,  that  the 
raven,  when  nctiug  as  sentinel  for  its  band, 
gives  a  cry  at  the  approach  of  the  sports- 
man, which  signifies,  "  an  armed  man !" 

Hut  has  he  proved  that  this  cry  would  be 
different  if  the  bird  was  frightened  by  any 
other  object  than  a  mau  with  a  guu  1  I  do 
not  believe  he  has.  When  wolves  call  each 
other  to  their  aid,  or  to  divide  their  prey,  do 
they  use  sounds  which  express  the  names  of 
their  objects  1  The  hen,  when  frightened  at 
the  aspect  of  a  bird  of  prey,  calls  her  young 
oucs  together.  VotM  she  name  the  birdf 
No,  certainly.  Her  accents  ore  graduated 
according  to  the  degree  of  terror.  Animals 
hate,  iu  general,  one  cry  to  express  terror; 
another  to  mil  for  assistance;  another  to 
expri::>s  despair;  another,  I  believe,  to  ex- 
cite compassion  ;  one  for  joy ;  another  to 
divide  the  prey;  one, or  many,  which  invite 
to  love.  But  these  modulations  are  inspired 
by  instincts,  acting  on  the  organ  of  voice, 
and  inspiring  the  same  instincts  in  those 
that  hear  them  ;  and  even  in  man,  consider- 
ing the  relation  of  organisation  between  us. 
lint  it  is  not  proved  thai  these  animals  have 
certain  denominations  applicable  to  each 
object.  That  would  imply  the  necessity  of 
learning,  while  the  young  chick,  just  out  of 
its  shell,  understands  the  cry  of  its  mother 
calling  it  to  pick  up  the  grain,  aa  well  as  it 
will  some  weeks  later.  Animals  have  only 
those  accents  which  answer  to  their  wants 
and  instincts ;  for  each  instinct  there  are  two 
accents,  one  to  express  that  the  instinct  is 
snttslied,  another  to  signify  that  it  is  not  so, 
that  there  nre  obstacles  to  its  graduation, 
and  these  accents  are  graduated  according 
to  the  iuleiinily  of  the  instinctive  emotions. 
That  is  their  language.  Some  one  may  an- 
swer, "If  animals  have  accents  whhh 
answer  to  their  instincts  and  sentiment*, 
why  should  they  not  have  others,  relating  to 
their  intellectual  faculties?  If  you  gne 
them  the  consciousness   of  objects,  why 
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refuse  them  the  signs  which  correspond  with 
each  of  those  objects  t"  Our  answer  U  al- 
ready g Wen.  In  that  cam  a  compact  would 
be  necessary,  and  an  apprenticeship,  in  order 
to  adapt  certain  accents  to  substantives,  and 
we  do  not  observe  in  them  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  Do  you  wish  the  denominations 
of  bodies  to  be  ttmaU  in  animals,  and,  con- 
tequently,  not  requiring  to  be  learned  t  You 
place  them  far  above  man,  for  man  learns 
the  names  of  objects  with  great  difficulty 
and  labour.  Thus,  \u  rcfusiug  them  the  rules 
of  grammar,  which,  no  one  will  attempt  to 
allege  that  they  know,  since  those  also  must 
be  innate,  we  cannot  even  point  out  the  ex- 
istence of  vocal  signs  attached  to  the  objects 
which  era  best  known  to  tbem,  such  as  wc 
observe  in  children  who  commence  naming 
different  objects.  Wo  know  tbut  a  dog  will 
answer  to  his  name  by  a  sign,  but  it  is  bo- 
causo  the  sound  of  thouumo  awakens  in  him 
certain  sentiments  and  instincts,  lie  is  sen- 
sible of  the  act  of  being  fed,  and  of  the 
caresses  of  man.  It  is,  then,  in  feeding  and 
caressing  that  we  pronounce  the  name  which 
we  wish  to  give  him.  This  word  becomes 
an  appeal  to  his  wants,  and  afterwards  be 
answers  to  it  from  habit,  no  matter  for  what 
purpose  it  is  pronounced  by  nmu.  Dogs 
retaiu  the  nam*  of  all  objects  which  are 
shown  to  them  for  a  certain  number  of  times, 
for  individuality,  depend ing,  perhaps,  on 
form,  is  iu  them  developed  to  a  great  extent; 
but  their  communications  with  each  other 
are  carried  on  by  the  ucceuts  which  we  have 
before  pointed  out,  that  is,  expressing  each 
want  as  being  satisfied,  or  not  satisfied,  or 
disappointed. 

It  has  been  held  that  wolves  require  an 
articulate  language,  in  order  that  one  may 
place  himself  in  ambuscade  on  the  route  of 
the  game,  while  the  other  drives  it  from  its 
dwelling.  Our  hounds  do  the  same  thing, 
without  having  recourse  to  noun -substan- 
tives, which  they  do  not  possess.  If  two  dogs, 
of  different  ages  or  sexes,  or  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  hunt  together,  it  is  the 
oldest,  the  weakest,  or  the  female,  which 
places  itself  in  umbuscude.  The  stronger 
dog  knows  perfectly  well  what  that  menus, 
and  continues  to  follow  the  game  until  he 
makes  it  run  over  its  accustomed  circle, 
and  return  to  the  point  where  he  knows  that 
his  companion  is  waiting  for  it ;  but  this  is 
done  by  means  of  a  species  of  barking 
which  does  not  designate,  nominatively, 
the  things,  the  instincts,  or  the  sentiments. 
Still  more,  (he  dog  will  do  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  sportsman,  and  will 
bring  the  game  to  him  a  second  time, should 
he  havo  missed  it  at  the  first  trial ;  and  that 
by  means  of  some  cry,  or  words,  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  which  excites  the  instinct  of  the 
animal,  and  puis  it  in  unison  with  his  in- 
telligence. The  dog  does  this  without  uuy 
preconcerted  language,  without  having  even 
learned  from  another  dog  that  the  hare!  or 


the  fox,  will  describe  a  circlo  before  it 
returns  to  its  form.  He  has  not  imag'med 
this  manoeuvre,  but  he  has  observed  it,  and 
retained  the  fact  in  his  memory.  The  scent 
of  the  prey  has  made  him  run  over  a  circle 
which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  describing. 
His  Instinct,  or,  rather,  a  mixture  of  instinct 
and  the  faculty  of  induction,  has  traced  to 
him  the  couduct  which  bo  must  adopt,  iu 
order  to  make  himself  master  of  his  prey. 
In  tettinr  there  is  the  same  operation.  The 
settiug  dog  is  carried  by  his  instinct  to  ob- 
serve and  study  his  prey.  The  prey,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  made  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction  in  presence  of  his  enemy,  and 
to  observe  his  slightest  movements.  The 
sportsman  profits  by  this  immobility  of  the 
two  animals,  to  knock  down  the  game, 
either  in  a  state  of  repose  or  at  Uie  moment 
of  its  llight;  if  it  fulls,  the  dog  on  his  part 
seizes  it.  lie  is  then  carusscd,  and  gets 
another  sort  of  uieut  to  recompense  him  for 
the  sacrifice  he  makes.  This  satisfies  him, 
for  the  dog  is  eager  to  please  his  master 
above  all  things ;  he  very  soon  gets  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  exercise ;  he  no  longer 
watches  or  sets  the  game  but  in  the  interest 
of  his  master  and  friend ;  his  organisation 
requires  it,  and  yet  ho  has  nut  received 
lesaoiis  iu  lunguago  founded  on  the  value  of 
substantives.  Ho  has  heard  different  words 
and  cries,  for  each  s|H>rt*iuan  has  his  own 
particular  ones,  which  form  a  relatiou  with 
his  instincts  j  his  intelligence  and  habit  do 
the  rest. 

Why,  then, is  it  required  that  wolves,  foxes, 
and  other  hunting  animals,  require  an  arti- 
culate language   in  order  to  execute   the 
same  acts  that  the  dot  executes  so  well 
without  these,  menus  f    It  is  believed  also, 
that  it  is  by  means  of  an  articulate  language 
tliul  the  young  fox  is  rendered  more  cautious 
when  iu  a  couulry  where  chase  has  been 
givcu  to  his  species,  than  in  another  where 
they  have  been  allowed  to  live  in  peace; 
this  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  cry  of  alarm  of  the  old  foxes  has 
made  un  appeal  to  the  instinct  of  the  young, 
to  render  them  suspicious  and  circumspect. 
It  is  the  same  with  birds.    They  observe  a 
silence  for  a  long  while,  and  when  they  are 
convinced  I  hero  is  uo  danger,  they  become 
more  assured.    It  is  thus  that  wood-pigeons 
hate  established  themselves  in  the  trees  of 
the  Garden  of  theTuileries,  and  even  crows, 
so  suspicious  by  instinct,  have  dared  to 
come  and  make  their  nests,  although  there 
is  not  food  for  them  there.    They  know,  by 
long  experience,  that  the  crowd  which  fre- 
queuts  this  garden  is  not  hostile  to  birds. 
There  is  here  instinct  and  induction,  but 
certainly  not  language.    M .  Vimont  places 
the  seat  of  language  In  birds  above  the 
plate  of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  in  human 
beings. 

Before  terminating  this  course,  it  remains 
for  us  yet  to  speak  of  two  superior  intellec- 
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tual  faculties.  To  give  you  some  general 
ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  faculties  among 
themselves,  and  to  trace  for  you  the  funda- 
mental rules,  in  order  to  nid  you  in  the 
application  of  phrenology,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  human  head ;  for,  not  having  made 
a  special  study  of  the  heads  of  animals,  I 
shall  send  you,  respecting  them,  to  consult 
the  work  of  M.  Vimont. 


LECTURE  XVIII. 
84.  Comparison. 

Gentlemen:— The  two  " superior" facul- 
ties, to  which  I  alluded  at  the  closo  of  my 
last  lecture,  and  to  which  arc  attached  the 
ideas  of  reason  and  reflection, — in  a  word, 
a'<l  the  phenomena  which  are  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  principle  "  I,"  arc  com\>arisoH 
and  causality.  In  discussing  them,  1  shall 
commence  with  the  organ  of  comparison, 
which  Gall  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
"  faculty  of  comparing."  Gall  discovered 
this  organ  in  men  who  speak,  as  it  were,  by 
comparisons,  by  parables,  and  sentences ; 
who  employ  this  method  in  preference  to  any 
other,  when  they  wish  to  communicate  new 
ideas  or  theories  not  easily  taken  up  by  their 
auditory.  Instead  of  reasoning  at  length, 
and  refuting  all  objections  in  detail,  they 
resume  their  ideas  in  a  single  comparison  or 
sentence,  which  often  surprises  the  belief  of 
the  listener,  and  wins  him  over  to  their 
cause.  Such  was  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
faculty  in  question. 

.  Situation. — It  is  situated  at  the  anterior- 
superior  and  middle  region  of  the  forehead, 
No.  34 ;  generally  below  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  when  the  latter  does  not  descend  too 
low  down  on  the  forehead. 

Relative  Position, — It  is  placed  in  front  of 
and  below  benevolence ;  below  eventuality, 
and  between  the  two  eminences  which  mark 
the  seat  of  causality. 

Primary  Actum. — The  primary  action  of 
this  faculty  consists  in  the  perception  of  re- 
semblances or  similitudes, — of  the  analogies 
which  exist  between  our  perceptions,  senti- 
ments, instincts,  and  notions,  and,  in  this 
respect,  is  opposed  to  individuality,  which 
is  contented  with  distinguishing  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  has  a  tendency  to  employ 
comparisons  in  die  expression  of  its  judg- 
ment on  these  phenomena;  that  is.  to  ex- 
plain its  thoughts  by  sentences,  or  aphorisms, 
founded  on  comparisons. 

The  faculties  now  midcr  consideration  de- 
mand our  most  serious  study,  for  they  are 
the  most  elevated  with  which  man  is  en- 
dowed. They  explain  well  enough  the  more 
inferior  ones ;  but  when  you  arrive  at  the 
two  organs  with  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  judge  all  the  rest,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  submit  them  to 
the  only  species  of  self-judgment  they  are 
capable  of.    In  every  perceptive  and  infe- 


rior faculty,  we  always  find  a  sentiment 
of  resemblance  and  of  difference.  Thus, 
when  white  and  black,  blue  and  green, 
great  and  small,  hard  and  soft,  otc,  are 
placed  in  juxta-position,  the  receptive  fa- 
culties of  the  lowest  order  seise  the  differ* 
ence  between  them.  Perception  could  not 
exist  without  distinction  of  this  kind,  and 
hence  the  faculties  of  every  perceptive  or- 
gan must  embrace  a  sentiment  of  resem- 
blance and  a  sentiment  of  difference,  toge- 
ther with  comparison.  Comparison,  how- 
ever, in  its  more  comprehensive  sense,  is 
placed  far  above  these  latter  operations.  It 
seises,  in  the  first  place,  the  difference  and 
resemblance  which  may  exist  between  the 
licrccptions  of  different  organs, — an  opera- 
tion above  the  power  of  the  latter,  as  each 
is  confined  to  its  own  scries.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  organ  of  music  can  only  distin- 
guish the  difference  between  true  and  false 
tones ;  the  organ  of  colour  can  only  perceive 
the  resemblance  or  dissimilitude  of  colours ; 
the  organ  of  touch  can  only  distinguish  be- 
tween hot  and  cold,  between  the  different 
degrees  of  consistency,  and  the  conditions  of 
rough  or  smooth  surfaces,  &c.  Their  attri- 
butes end  here ;  and  hence  comparison  is 
hounded,  in  each  organ,  to  the  objects  of  its 
perception,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  those 
proper  to  another  organ.  The  organ  of  co- 
lour can  only  compare  colours,  and  has  no 
power  whatever  to  perceive  their  resemblance 
to,  or  difference  from,  sounds.  The  senses 
by  which  we  distinguish  space  do  not  com- 
pare this  latter  with  resistance,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  results  of  such  comparison. 

But  the  organ  which  now  occupies  our 
attention,  and  which  we  might  denominate 
"  general  comparison,"  is  capable  of  com- 
paring sounds  with  colours,  forms  with  con- 
sistencies, and  so  on.  It  exercises  itself  on 
the  primitive  judgment  of  our  perceptions ; 
it  is  a  species  of  judgment  passed  on  our 
other  judgments,  or,  if  you  permit  me  to  em- 
ploy a  metaphor,  which  will  render  my 
meaning  more  clear,  it  is  a  court  of  chancery 
which  deliberates  on  the  various  judgments 
of  minor  tribunals,  the  latter  being  repre- 
sented by  the  receptive  organs  placed  along 
the  lower  line  of  the  forehead. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  phrenology.  You 
see  it  will  require  your  undivided  attention 
to  follow  up  these  several  distinctions.  I 
also  told  you,  that  Gall  and  his  followers 
regarded  this  faculty  as  giving  a  tendency 
to  a  figurative  mode  of  speaking  for  argu- 
mentative rcasouing.  It  remains,  however, 
to  bo  decided  whether  this  is  a  constant 
effect  of  the  organ,  or  rather  a  circumstance 
depending  on  its  extreme  development.  Some 
phrenologists  seem  inclined  to  adopt  this 
latter  explanation,  to  which  they  are  in  a 
measure  forced,  by  considering  the  primitive 
faculty  to  consist  in  a  judgment  passed  on 
our  other  judgments.  This  being  supposed, 
they  see  no  reason  why  this  Judgment  might 
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not  be  as  well  ei  retted  in  simple  phraseo- 
logy ss  in  n  sententious  and  metaphorical 
language.  Cannot  we  easily. say ,  M  O men  is 
an  agreeable  colour  to  my  sight — sweet 
things  are  agreeable  to  my  taste — anil  what- 
ever is  soft  pleases  my  touch  t"  Is  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  say/4  Green  is  thesugnr 
of  my  rye," — "a  polished  surf.ice  is  the 
landscape  of  my  touch  ("  Cerluinly  not. 
But  we  can  readily  conceive  how  a  person 
cudowod  with  the  faculty  of  cum  pari  sou, 
may  conceive  it  exists  equally  iu  his  audi- 
tor, and  thus  abridge  what  he  says  into  the 
form  of  metaphor,  to  avoid  the  enuui  and  le- 
diousoess  of  the  more  ordinary  comparative 
formula*.  This  little  explanation  may  enable 
you  to  understand  why  phrenologists  say, 
that  when  this  organ  is  excessively  deve- 
loped iu  any  individual,  he  is  apt  to  become 
unintelligible  to  his  auditory,  who  lind great 
difficulty  in  decomposing  his  metaphors, and 
reducing  them  to  simple  comparisons.  As 
comparisons  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  er- 
roneous, you  can  also  see  how  men  who  em- 
ploy them  on  every  occasion  most  be  very 
liable  to  fall  into  error;  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  phrenologists  would  express  when 
they  describe  these  sententious  individuals 
as  being  more  plausible  thun  exact  in  their 
inductions,  and  as  often  passing  off  superfi- 
cial coincidences  fur  perfect  resembluitccs. 
Such  is  the  phrenological  doctrino  upon  this 
point  We  cannot  dismiss  it  without  making 
a  few  reflections. 

Phrenologists  describe  general  comparison 
as  actiug  only  on  the  perceptions  of  different 
organs,  which  it  compares  together.  Hut  is 
this  enough  ?  Does  it  not  also  act  on  the 
signs  which  represent  our  faculties?  Thus, 
wo  represent  our  faculties  by  the  words  love, 
hate,  pride,  humility ,  circumspection,  friend- 
ship, passion,  courage,  love  of  lite,  love  of 
money,  &c.  These,  assuredly,  urc  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  perceptions  of  bodies ;  they 
are  physical  phenomena,  designed  by  the 
several  words  1  have  just  pronounced.  Now, 
comparison  acts  upon  these  different  signs, 
yet  phrenologists  have  omitted  mentioning 
this,  at  least  in  un  explicit  manner.  Thus, 
by  meaus  of  comparison,  we  bring  together 
our  various  faculties,  through  the  medium 
of  the  signs  representing  them,  just  as  if 
these  faculties  were  so  many  material  sub- 
stances ;  and  this,  because  the  representative 
signs  of  those  faculties  are  at  once  trans- 
formed by  the  mind  into  so  many  realities. 
I  am  convinced  it  was  thus  you  understood 
these  faculties  when  I  described  them  to 
you.  I  appropriated  a  term  or  sign  to  each 
faculty,  and  rouud  that  sign  I  assembled,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  the  functions  or  opera- 
tions of  the  organ.  You  reluined  tiiesc 
signs,  and  realized  each  faculty  in  your 
brain.  Now,  comparison  may  bo  exercised 
on  these  signs  or  words,  thus  realised,  and 
representing  friendship,  goodness,  avurice, 
&c.    Hence  it  not  only  composes  the  mate- 


rial attributes  of  bodies,  but  also  the  sign* 
of  our  faculties,  and,  consequently,  our  facul- 
ties themselves,  one  with  another.    I  hope  I 
have   made  myself  understood  upon  this 
heud.    But  this  is  not  all.    General  com- 
parison, in  comparing  our  faculties  with 
each  other,  com  pa  res  them  with  concrete  sub- 
jeets,  or  with  bodies  properly  so  called.  This 
is   proved   by   the  metaphorical    languagu 
which  this  faculty  employs,  for  io  its  com- 
parisons it  introduces  good  and  evil,  pride, 
firmness,  circumspection,  &c,  as  so  many 
bodies.    It  employs  the  same  verbs  and  the 
same  adverbs  to  put  them  in  action;  the 
same  adjectives  to  qualify  them.    All  this 
philosophers  are  forced  to  admit,  although 
they  deny  the  consequences  I  deduce  from 
iL    What  are  those  consequences  ?    I  con- 
clude that  language  of  this  kind  erects  into 
substances  our  faculties  and  sensations  in  oar 
loves  nud  our  hatreds,  which  are,  in  reality, 
nothing  but  abstract  words  representing  ner- 
vous phenomena.    The  faculty  of  compari- 
son forgets  this,  and  treats  these  phenomena 
in  the  same  way  as  it  treats  the  bodies  per- 
ceived by  the  organs  situated  lower  down  in 
the  forehead.    Thus,  it  says,  "  This  is  a  fine, 
a  clear,  a:i  obscure  idea;  this  love  is  pure ; 
this  character  is  sour,  this  other  mild  and 
flexible;   this  raillery  is  bitter,  this  irony 
mild,"  flee.    Now,  let  me  ask,  what  expres- 
sions are  these?  They  are  epithets  which 
represent  the  attributes  of  bodies  as  per- 
ceived by  our  senses,  for  obscure,  pure, 
sour,  &c,  are  sensitive  Qualities  of  bodies, 
and  nothing  else.     Now,  to  what  does  com- 
parison attribute  these  qualities?    To  the 
signs  of  moral  phenomena,  and  consequently 
to  the  phenomena  themselves ;  hence  it  is 
perpetually  acting.    This  is  the  point  which 
philosophers  are  unwilling  to  admit,  or  at 
least  ff  they  do  admit  it  they  say  that  what 
we  call  moral  phenomena  are  a  species  of 
substances.    But  what  species?    It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  denue  them  as  sub- 
stances, as  we  have  seen ;  they,  therefore, 
define  them  as  bodies,  confound  or  distin- 
guish them  as  they  can,  divide  them  into  se- 
veral beings,  or  cuudeuse  them,  according  to 
their  caprice,  iuto  a  single  being,  or  entity, 
and  finish  by  speaking  a  language  which  no 
one  enn  understand. 

It  is  through  this  arbitrary  and  vicious 
method  that  the  faculty  we  speak  of  is  led 
to  employ  a  metaphorical  and  sententious 
mode  of  speaking.  Hence  you  can  under- 
stand how  it  frequently  compares  a  moral 
object  with  a  body,  or  concrete  substance. 
However,  the  basis  of  its  operations  consists 
in  the  phenomenon  of  comparison  applied 
to  the  abstract  as  well  as  to  the  concrete ;  in 
other  words,  to  our  sentiments  and  instincts, 
as  well  as  to  our  perceptions.  We  arc  now 
led  to  the  examination  of  a  questiou  which 
might  appear  to  be  accessory,  but  which  is 
indispensable  in  the  position  we  now  occupy. 
I  have  spoken  of  abstractiveness.  The  word' 
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abstraction  does  not  sound  well  in  the  ears 
of  those  who  have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  philosophy,  nud,  unfortunately,  the  study 
of  philosophy  forms  no  part  of  instruction 
in  our  colleges  at  lite  present  day ;  this 
science  when  attended  to  at  all,  is  studied 
too  late,  and  our  young  men  who  are 
destined  to  cultivate  practical  sciences, 
such  as  chemistry,  medicine,  or  natural 
history,  &c,  arc  too  fond  of  considering 
I  hilosophy  as  an  useless  branch  of  educa- 
tion, or  only  study  it  in  a  very  superficial 
manner,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  when  they 
have  become  initiated  in  knowledge  ex- 
clusivcly  of  a  physical  nature,  and  are  too 
apt  to  throw  ridicnlo  on  every  thing  that  is 
abstract,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  arc 
ignorant  of  the  signification  of  the  word. 
Notwithstanding  the  little  favour  with 
which  abstract  knowledge  is  thus  regarded, 
it  is  so  eminently  connected  with  society, 
that  wc  cannot  produce  a  single  idea  with- 
out abstraction;  it  is  therefore  important 
that  I  should  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject. 

Phrenological  Origin  and  formation  of  Ab- 
itraci  Ideas. — What  is  the  faculty  which 
abstracts?  Remark,  in  the  first  place,  the 
origiu  of  the  term  ;  u  ahstrnht  re/1  to  lake 
away,  to  separate.  Some  phrenologists 
answer  our  question  by  saying,  "  Individu- 
ality is  the  abstracting  faculty."  Individu- 
ality forms  beings,  notions,  and  ideas,  with 
the  attributes  communicated  to  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  and  I  litis  creates  bodies 
by  a  reunion  of  attributes.  Let  us  discover 
this  proposition. 

Here  is  u  plaster  cast.  What  arc  the 
attributes  which  constitute  it  t  A  white 
colour,  firm  consistence,  rounded  form,  with 
certain  eminences  and  inequalities  ;  plaster 
for  the  material;  a  temperature  similar  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  a  certain 
resemblance  with  the  human  face,  \c. : 
these  different  attributes  being  assembled 
together,  you  say  "  This  is  a  plaster  head." 
Hut  before  you  thought  of  enumerating  all 
these  attributes  you  said,  "  Here  isabotly," 
and  you  thus  distinguished  it  from  all 
surrounding  ones.  Now,  the  first  dijlinct- 
tion  is  what  is  commonly  attributed  to  in- 
dividuality, und  it  was  not  the  organ,  just 
mentioned,  which  abstracted  the  attributes 
composing  this  head;  it  distinguished  it 
as  an  object  different  from  every  other  one, 
and  nothing  more.  Hence,  if  wc  would 
erect  individuality  into  an  organ  of  ab- 
straction, it  can  only  be  so  in  so  far  as  it 
abstracts  one  body  from  all  others,  nud  not 
because  it  abstracts  the  different  attributes 
of  those  bodies,  because  wc  possets  special 
perceptive  organs  destined  to  seize  each  of 
these  attributes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said,  that  by  comparing  this  head  with 
others,  individuality  makes  the  abstraction 
of  $*htta*cet  I  answer — You  give  it  a  func- 
tion as  foreign  to  it  as  the  preceding  one, 


and  shew  this  by  other  examples.  Thus, 
you  take  the  heads  now  lying  before  me, 
and  compare  them  with  this  table,  with  the 
lustre,  with  the  ceiling,  with  every  thing, 
in  fine,  thnt  you  see  about  us.  You  say 
these  different  objects  possess  one  property, 
in  common,  and  thnt  is  substance ;  there  is 
a  material  substance  which  is  capable  of 
forming  at  one  time  a  hand,  at  another  a 
lustre,  at  another  a  jug,  a  bit  of  paper,  a 
table,  and  in  this  manner  you  create  the 
abstraction,  substance ;  all  this,  Gentlemen, 
is  a  work  of  synthesis ;  how  then  can  we 
admit  that  it  is  produced  by  an  organ  which 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  analyze  ?  If  thus 
the  essence  of  individuality  bo  to  separate, 
independently  of  attributes,  how  can  we 
imagine  that  the  same  faculty  makes  great 
collective  abstractions,  assembles  for  ex- 
ample, 00,000  men,  to  create  the  idea  of  an 
army,  or  2,020,000,000  men  to  make  a 
nation.  These  two  operations  arc  not  only 
distinct,  but  opposite,  and  we  canuot  admit 
their  co-existence  in  the  same  organ.  From 
what  has  been  said,  jou  may  perceive  I 
differ  altogether  from  those  phrenologists 
who  consider  the  faculty  of  abstraction  as 
depending  on  iudi\iduality. 

If  the  primitive  or  pnrtial  abstractions 
are  made  by  each  faculty  in  particular, 
and  if  the  more  comprehensive  abstractions 
do  not  depend  on  individuality,  to  what  are 
we  to  attribute  them?  I  believe  we  should 
refer  them  to  the  orgnns  situate  at  the 
superior  region  of  the  forehead.  We  find 
only  two  in  this  region,  comparison  and 
causa  lily.  Hoes  comparison  produce  ab- 
stract ideas?  Hut  before  entering  on  this 
question,  let  us  examine  the  various  appli- 
cations of  which  our  faculty  is  capable. 

Application. —  Use  of  Hits  faculty  is 
chiefly  made  by  orators  and  preachers,  who 
frequently  employ  comparison  and  parables, 
who  discover  numerous  similitudes  and 
analogies  between  different  things.  Writers 
mention  as  an  example,  (for  examples  are 
precious,  and  abb  tract  metaphysics,  which 
never  exhibits  an  example,  is  adapted  to  a 
very  small  number  of  capacities,  and  totally 
useless,)  the  holy  scriptures,  which  contain 
such  a  number  of  aphorisms  and  parables ; 
three  certainly  present  the  mojt  striking 
example  we  could  select.  The  work  jutt 
mentioned  bus  reduced  nearly  the  whole 
moral  code  to  parables,  as  in  that  of  the 
prodigal  child,  the  rich  man,  etc.  The  same 
tendency  may  be  observed  in  all  the  Oriental 
languages,  ia  the  Hindostnnec  tongue,  &c. ; 
ami  it  hns  been  found  that  the  organ  of 
comparison  in  more  strongly  marked  than 
thai  of  causality  in  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dustan. Another  example  Is  furnished  by 
poetry,  for  poets  oftcu  speak  in  figures  and 
metaphors,  by  which  they  compare  objects 
that  are  frequently  very  different  from  one 
another.  We  have  already  made  this  ob- 
servation while  treating  of  ideality,  when 
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we  demonstrated  that  the  poetic  talent  did 
not  consist  in  the  realisation  of  abstract  ideas, 
though  it  employed  ideality  as  a  meaus. 
Such  realisations  seems  to  us  rather  a 
result  of  the  organ  we  now  study,  for  in 
reality  it  is  nothing  else  tlian  simple  com- 
parison. Hence,  if  the  organ  does  not 
abstract,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  realises, 
abstract  ideas.  Let  us  select  a  few  ex- 
amples, which  will  prove  that  all  these 
realisations  are  merely  comparisons,  and 
let  us  carry  in  miud  that  wherever  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  an  abstract  and  a 
concrete  idea,  the  attributes  given  to  the 
former  are  invariably  borrowed  from  the 
latter.  Here  are  examples  in  abundance : 
A  good  Idea, — to  what  docs  goodness  really 
belong  t  To  a  physical  body.  A  soft  pas- 
sion,— to  what  does  softness  belong  I  To  an 
object  of  touch.  A  rough  character, — of 
what  is  roughness  an  attribute,  ou less  of  a 
body?  A  barbarous  couduct, — barbarity 
can  only  belong  to  the  man  who  does  the 
mischief.  It  is  thus  that  we  make  com- 
parisons, by  bringing  together  material 
bodies  and  the  signs  of  things  that  are 
not  material,  with  the  signs  of  our  ideas, 
passions,  and  sentiments,  which  we  treat  as 
bodies.  I  should  never  have  done  were  I 
to  expose  the  various  illustrations  to  which 
this  point  is  susceptible,  and  I  cannot  but 
feel  astonishmcut  at  the  little  impress  ion  it 
has  made  on  the  preseut  geueration.  What 
do  poets  do  iu  their  dramatic  or  epic  works ; 
in  their  epilogues,  fables,  &c.  f  They  per- 
sonify virtue,  courage,  idleness,  &c.  Look 
at  the  portrait  of  "  idleness "  in  Hoileau  ; 
that  of  "  envy  "  in  Ovid.  They  ore  nothiug 
but  comparisons. 

"  —  •  I J vent  rohigiiiu  denies." 

Her  teeth  are  yellow,  her  whole  body  is 
emaciated.  Examine  the  various  portraits 
of  the  passious, drawn  by  the  most  celebrated 
poets,  and  you  will  find  their  images,  which 
at  bottom  are  nothing  more  than  cerebral 
phenomena,  composed  entirely  of  the  attri- 
butes of  bodies.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
this  fact  if  we  examine  it  seriously,  or  not 
to  perceive  that  the  comparisons  which 
exist  in  figurative  language  are  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  nervous  phenomena. 
It  is  by  the  aid  of  comparison,  taken  in 
this  sense,  that  poets  communicate  a  species 
of  life,  with  all  its  characteristic  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  to  inert  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects, to  the  rocks,  the  plains,  and  the  whole 
face  of  nature.  This  organ  is  active  in 
individuals  of  aphoretic  and  proverbial  lan- 
guage, who  decide  alt  questions  by  com- 
parisons aud  similes,  instead  of  demon- 
stration. The  remark,  "  Life  is  a  journey," 
presents  a  comparison.  ••  Soldiers!  Prom 
the  summit  of  these  pyramids  forty  centuries 
look  down  upon  you."*    These  words  re- 
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*  Tbe  celebrated 
•nay  in  Km*. 


sddrsw  of  Buonaparte  to  ale 


present  centuries  as  so  many  individuals. 
"  The  word  aenear  will  always  find  an 
echo  in  France."  This  comparison,  which 
seems  to  transform  the  head  of  every 
Frenchman  into  an  insensible  arch,  is  never- 
theless a  very  beautiful  one,  from  the  num- 
ber of  sentiments  which  it  embraces.  It  is 
rare,  to  find  similes  founded  on  the  dete- 
rioration of  objects,  so  successful  as  those 
which  tend  to  elevate  the  object  of  com 
pnrison.  "  Silence  is  the  lesson  of  kings. 
Here  again  you  fiud  one  of  those  sentences 
more  eloquent  than  any  demonstration, 
while  at  the  bottom  you  may  perceive  a 
comparison  depending  on  the  exercise  of 
the  faculty  we  now  study.  When  a  style 
is  perfectly  sententious,  aud  abounding  in 
similes,  it  becomes  unintelligible  to  the 
multitude,  who  are  unable  to  follow  it,  for 
what  they  understand  best  is  a  number  of 
tnntoriul  objects  arranged  in  clear  order  and 
submitted  to  their  judgment  as  soon  as  they 
present  themselves.  A  writer  or  an  orator 
of  this  kind  is  soon  laid  aside ;  people  say, 
"  He  is  an  extraordinary  man,  but  he  is  too 
abstract,  and  difficult  to  be  understood.*9 
You  will  find,  however,  whole  works  written 
in  the  style  we  now  speak  of;  when  you 
have  read  throe  or  four  pages  you  are 
generally  obliged  to  lay  the  work  aside, 
for  you  arc  compelled  to  decompose  every 
jdinu>e,  and  spend  more  trouble  iiidecynbcr- 
iug  the  figurative  language,  than  if  the  book 
were  written  in  a  dead  tongue.  Phrases 
introduced  happily,  have  an  excellent  effect ; 
but  when  employed  with  profusion  they 
dazzle  and  fatigue  the  mind,  and  are,  be- 
sides, a  weak  method  of  instruction,  for  the 
greater  u umber  of  comparisons  made  is 
fill  so.  Hence,  phrenologists  lire  nrcuHlomed 
lo  Hiiy,  that  individuals  iu  whom  this  faculty 
yraltiHtimttcM  are  more  specious  than  trust- 
worthy, more  plausible  than  exact. 

A ux Maria. — Thcso  are,  first,  all  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  which  furnish  it  with 
materials  drawn  from  the  external  world. 
Secondly,  the  faculty  of  language,  and  the 
signs  which  it  employs.  Thirdly,  the  instruc- 
tive faculties  and  sentiments,  in  which 
comparison  acts  through  the  signs  represent- 
ing them, — forgetting  often  on  what  the 
signs  are  founded,  ami  lookiug  on  it,  as  I  said 
before,  iu  the  light  of  a  material  body. 

Amongst  the  auxiliaries  we  must  also 
count  ideality,  from  which  it  borrows  its 
most  vivid  colours;  and  gaiety,  which  lends 
it  sophisms,  for  this  latter  sentiment  fre- 
quently turns  away  the  attention  from  the 
principal  question,  and  amuses  itself  with 
the  subordinate  points. 

Antagonist*. — Causality  seems  to  be  the 
principal  antagonist  of  comparison,  yet  both 
faculties  are  necessary,  each  to  the  other. 
It  is  certain  that  when  the  sentiment  which 
detects  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect  is  false,  the  faculty  of  comparison  is 
proportionably  affected.    It  is  also  equally 
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clear,  that  whenever  the  sentiment  of  causes 
nod  relations  is  strongly  felt,  the  individual 
is  rarely  apt  to  make  false  comparisons. 

ExnmpU$. — Pitt  has  been  cited  as  an 
example,  and  you  may  sec,  in  fact,  that  the 
orgau  of  comparison  is  here  fully  developed ; 
Gall,  Srtrnziir.f  m,  Urn  jam  in  Constant,  and 
all  men nf  high  intellectual  faculties  present 
well  marked  examples  of  this  organ,  for  it 
rarely  exists  alone.  We  also  find  examples 
in  the  heads  of  Manuel,  and  of  Casimir 
Peri br,  a  man  celebrate!  for  his  facility 
of  comparison  ;  the  organ  forms  here  a  con- 
siderable prominence.  Mirabeao  had  also 
this  part  of  the  forehead  fully  developed ; 
in  a  word,  all  great,  finely-formed  heads 
furnish  examples  of  the  organ.  It  is  not 
the  existence  of  a  single  faculty  that  renders 
a  man  great  In  Dopuytren's  head  you 
may  remark  how  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  forehead,  on  cither  side  the  median  line, 
is  thrown  out  by  the  organ  of  comparison, 
without  which  the  judgment  must  be  feeble. 
It  is  only  when  in  excess,  or  imperfectly 
seconded  by  the  other  organs,  that  com- 

Earison  is  ant  to  fall  into  the  aberrations  I 
avc  pointed  out,  for  it  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported by  well  developed  organs  of  relation 
and  causality.  Here  is  the  head  of  Sestini, 
a  celebrated  improvisator;  see  how  finely 
the  organ  is  here  developed!  The  poets, 
above  all  others,  require  an  abundance  of 
this  faculty ;  you  will  see  it  well  marked  in 
Napoleon's  head ;  in  fact,  you  cannot  find 
a  single  well-formed  head  in  which  this 
faculty  is  not  fully  developed.  As  for  the 
negative  examples,  we  will  find  them  in  (he 
heads  of  those  criminals  who  have  already 
furnished  examples  of  the  absence  of  the 
higher  sentiments  and  faculties.  I  might 
quote  them  in  numbers,  for  comparison  is 
the  basis  of  Judgment,  and  this  latter  faculty, 
as  every  body  knows,  Is  frequently  weak  in 
abandoned  men,  at  least  in  their  application 
of  it.  The  Hindoos  are  mentioned  as  having 
this  faculty  more  developed  than  that  of 
causality. 

Animtl*. — Gail  denies  the  existcuce  of 
tills  fnrolty  in  animals.  M.  Vimont,oii  the 
contrary,  recognizes  it  in  the  dog,  ourang- 
ontang,  and  bear.  Gentlemen,  although  the 
name  of  bear  is  familiarly  used  as  an  in- 
jurious epithet,  this  animal  really  possesses 
several  faculties,  and  is  well  worth  attention. 
You  may  study  his  habits  any  day  at  the 
Jardin  de  Plantes,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
observe  actions  dictated  by  a  certain  por- 
tion of  judgment ;  the  bear  is  a  very  utlroit 
animal,  and  presents  a  pretty  considerable 
development  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
brain.  With  respect  to  the  faculty  now 
under  consideration,  the  ourang-outang  must 
be  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  animal  scale. 
We  must,  however,  wait  for  further  observa- 
tions upon  this  point,  which,  fortunately,  the 
presence  of  an  animal  of  this  species  at  the 
Garden  of  Plants  cannot  fall  to  produce. 


Geoppry  Saint-Hilairb  has  already  an- 
nounced to  the  Institute,  that  it  should  be 
arranged  in  a  species,  especially  created  for 
the  purpose,  !>ctwceii  the  monkey  tribe  and 
man.  It  is  to  this  faculty  that  M.  Vimont 
attaches  the  superiority  of  dogs  over  most 
other  animals;  the  truth  is,  that  dogs  are 
excellent  observer!*,  they  understand  the 
meaning  of  every  act  and  gesture  of  the 
persons  with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to 
live;  this  supposes  some  power  of  com- 
parison; but  unhappily  they  are  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  language  to  manifest  the 
workings  of  this  organ. 

35. — Causality. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  superior 
intellectual  faculty,  which  consists  in  the 
"  philosophical  talent"  of  Gall,  or  iu 
canmlUy, 

SitMiUm. — It  is  placed  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  forehead.  On  either  side  of  the  pre- 
ceding faculty  are  seated  two  convolutions, 
running  from  below  upwards,  which  are  re- 
garded as  the  orgaus  of  causality.  On  the 
inner  side  it  touches  comparison ;  on  the 
outer  side,  gaiety.  Its  upper  edge  corre- 
sponds with  the  organ  of  mimicry,  and  its 
lower  is  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  time. 
It  is  marked  with  the  number  35,  the  last 
faculty  in  phrenology.  Comparison  throws 
out  the  superior  and  middle  portions  of  the 
forehead,  while  causality  gives  them  a  degree 
of  breadth.  However,  if  gaiety  happens  to 
be  well  developed,  it  broadens  the  forehead 
also,  as  you  have  seen.  Mimicry  and 
niarvcllousncss  give  breadth  to  the  inferior 
plan  of  the  forehead,  but  our  organ  is 
seated  much  higher  up.  You  should  re- 
member all  these  peculiarities,  for  they  are 
useful  to  guide  you  in  fixing  the  seat  of  the 
organ. 

Primitite  Actio*. — This  consists  in  the 
perception  of  the  relation  between  canse 
and  effect.  Comparison,  as  you  have  been 
told,  seises  the  general  relations  between 
objects ;  but  causality  ascends  beyond  juxta- 
posilioit  and  relations;  it  penetrates  the 
nut nner  in  which  e fleets  and  their  causes  arc 
connected  together ;  it  seizes  the  action  of 
one  body  on  another,  and  traces  the  result 
of  this  action.  This  intellectual  operation 
is  peculiar  to  causality,  and  extends  to  no 
other  faculty  of  the  mind.  Unless  you  have 
this  organ  well  developed,  your  ideas  of 
causes  and  their  effects  will  ever  remain 
limited.  Every  faculty  desires  to  be  satis- 
lied  by  exercise ;  hcuce  causality  communi- 
cates an  incessant  tendency  to  curiosity,  and 
stimulates  man  to  demand  on  every  occasion 
the  "  propter*'  of  every  thing  that  exists  or 
occurs.  Causality  is  well  marked  in  chil- 
dren, and,  if  it  were  cultivated,  would  not 
afterwards  disappear  as  we  so  frequently 
see  it  docs.  Formerly,  instead  of  exercisiug 
the  organ  of  cause  in  our  schools,  attention 
was  almost  exclusively   directed  to   the 
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memory  of  words.    Happily,  wc  now  com- 
mence bringing  cventunlity  inloucCiou ;  it  is 
a  step  in  advance, and  causality  mustbeuefit 
by  Che  change.  "  Felix,  qui  potuit  roru  ai  cog- 
nosces causas,"  said  the  poet.    The  dejire 
of  fathoming  causes  is  a  species  of  torment 
in  the  minds  of  men  who  have  this  faculty 
predominant.     They  are  pensive,  aud  cou- 
stautly  wrapped  up  in  rcilccliau ;  they  are 
perpetually  in  search  of  causes,  and  bring 
you  at  every  instant  to  the  main  question 
occupying  their  thoughts,  that  of  the  **  where- 
fore."   This  faculty,  if  even  moderately  sa- 
tisfied,   produces    inductiuu.     Comparison 
places  facts  iu  juxtaposition,  when  the  fa- 
culty wc  now  speak  of  draws  conclusion.*, 
and  often  arrives  at  induction.  Meu  in  whom 
this  faculty  is  feeble,  or  perhaps  altogether 
wantiug,  see  nothing  but  simple  jux  in  -posi- 
tions when  a  body,  an  idea,  or  a  notion,  arc 
placed  side  by  side  with  a  no  Hut  body,  ano- 
ther idea,  or  auolhcr  notion ;  they  never  feel 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
Hence  causality  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  ge- 
neration ;  it  crowns  the  work  of  judgment 
by  impregnating   the  acts  of  comparison. 
But  perhaps  some  one  may  say, "  All  this  is 
mere  speculation,  a  study-dream."    (icitlle- 
meu,  phrenology  is  founded  upon  fads,  ami 
not  upon  speculations.  Ithns  been  remarked, 
that  men  in  whom  the  organs  corresponding 
with  causality  ami  comparison  went  strong, 
compared  things  together,  and  passed  cor- 
rect Judgments,  by  seizing  with  accuracy 
the  connections  of  cause  and  cOect.     It  has 
been  observed,  that  wheu  the  organ  of  com- 
parison was  alouc  dominant,  men  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  compare  things,  but  were 
unable  to  disco\cr  the  relations  between 
cause  and  e fleet.     Finally,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  when  the  or^an  of  causality  is 
very  stroug,  without  a  corresponding  deve- 
lopment of  comparison,  the  individual, press- 
ed forward  by  tnc  love  of  discovering  causes, 
more  frequently  indicates   false   than  true 
ones.   What  more  do  you  want?  It  is  in  this 
manuer  that  the  science  of  phrenology  has 
been  created.    A  discovery  of  so  gr.*ut  im- 
portance could  never  have  been  made  in  the 
study,  by  interrogating  the  conscience,  or  by 
transforming  one  notion  into  another,  through 
the  artilices  of  logic.     It  v.us  necessary  to 
compare  thousand*  of  facts,  and  thousands 
of  brains,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions  which 
phrenologists  have  drawn.   This  is  far  from 
being  a  system  which  consists  in  u  .thing 
but  so  many  lines  and  numbers;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  long  and  painful  observation.  M'ith- 
ont  the  faculty  of  causality  wc  should  merely 
perceive  the  ruscmblnucc  or  dissimilarity  be- 
tween things  without  drawing  any  conclu- 
sion or  induction  with  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  things  are  produced.     Man  could 
perceive  no   movement   or  transformation 
effected  uuder    reciprocal    influences ;   he 
would  discover  nothing  butexistences  ;  and, 
never  observing  how  these  existences  are 


produced,  or  why,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
reproduce  them  at  will.  Like  inferior  ani- 
mals, he  might  "provoke  the  production  of 
Ihiugs  without  feeling  it,  but  could  never 
employ  this  circumstance  in  the  amelioration 
of  his  condition  in  life.  The  sentiment  of 
causality  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  oar  well- 
being  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  feebly  deve- 
oped  iu  a  great  number  of  individuals,  an  J 
hence  the  progress  of  science  is  so  slow.  The 
organs  of  perception  arc  usually  well  deve- 
loped ;  comparison  is  seldom  wantiug,  but 
when  the  faculty  of  causality  is  much  mora 
rare,  the  rest  remain,  as  it  were,  barren 
in  its  absence.  In  other  cases  it  is  imper- 
fectly supported,  on  account  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  perceptions,  and  hence  is  led  to 
the  indication  of  causes  altogether  illusory. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  triumph  of  the  enemies 
of  this  important  faculty — individiialsiucrely 
fit  to  compare  or  establish  ti  fact,  without  as- 
ceudiug  to  its  cause.  Sceptics,  &c,  all  at- 
tack it,  partly  because  they  do  not  feel  it* 
influence  within  themselves,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  faculty  is  apt  to  fall  into  errors  of 
a  manifest  nature. 

The  sceptics,  who  often  possess  a  multi- 
tude of  facia,  which  they  compare  with  one 
another,  but  without  dm  wing  any  conclu- 
sions, pretend  that  we  should,  above,  all 
things,  guard  ourselves  against  the  illusion 
of  causes,  or  imaginary  explanations.  They 
avoid  admitting,  in  the  explanation  of  causes 
and  effects,  a  correct  measure  of  apprecia- 
tion, because  thay  can  feel  no  trace  of  this 
model  iu  themselves;  hence  they  deny  its 
existence,  and  their  amour-propre  converts 
this  negation  into  a  law. 

Tins  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  science,  which  ran  never  he  satisfactory 
iinlesse.uubiiied  with  an  explanation  of  cause 
uud  effect,  so  far  as  man  is  permitted  to  ex- 
plain them.  However,  it  requires  n  com- 
plete development  of  the  intellectual  organs, 
and  nn  absence  of  certain  tendencies,  to  ena- 
ble us  to  seize  freely  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  acknowledge  the  reception 
of  truth.  Thus,  when  one  of  our  adversaries 
wrote  mc,nt  the  commencement  of  the  course, 
44 1  have  the  forehead  well  developed,  and  I 
find  it  impossible  to  admit  the  truth  of  phre- 
nology, although  I  havo  studied  and  ob- 
served a  great  deal,"  I  might  have  uuswered, 
"  You  possess,  without  doubt,  the  organ  of 
com  pari  Sim,  perhaps  also  tlic  organ  of  caus- 
ality ;  but  are  your  perceptive  faculties 
strong,  or  lint  e  you  too  much  caution  and 
cunning  to  avow  openly  what  you  feel?" 
Hut  to  resume.  The  faculty  now  under  con- 
sideration fecundates  the  perception  of  every 
receptive  organ.  This  is  the  fundamental 
poiul.  It  also  fecundates  the  operations  of 
comparison,  and  iu  this  way  contributes  to 
the  progress  of  science,  ns  you  shall  pre- 
sently sec  in  its  applications. 

Application. — This  faculty  is  constantly 
applied  to  chemistry,  to  every  branch  of  na- 
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tural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  to  geo- 
logy, to  botany,  to  vegetable  physiology,  to 
animal  physiology,  to  comparative  anatomy, 
&c.  It,  and  it  alone,  contributes  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  sciences.  An  individual 
endowed  with  nothing  else  thnn  perceptions 
and  general  comparison,  observes,  but  never 
concludes.  His  works  are  dry  and  lifeless, 
and  only  become  useful  at  some  future  time, 
when  a  genins  appears  capable  of  fecundat- 
ing them  by  the  contactor  causality,  and  de- 
riving inductions  which  become  a  source  of 
fresh  progress  and  advancement 

In  logic  our  organ  discovers  a  multitude 
of  facts,  before  unnoticed,  in  the  facts  which 
are  enunciated.  The  former,  again,  reveal  a 
new  series,  &c,  and  h  nee  the  saying  of 
Cardillao,  "  that  the  sciences  are  nothing 
but  a  well-constructed  language/'  He 
thought  that  all  human  science  was  com- 
prised in  the  language  of  the  day.  "  A  body 
is  heavy ;"  this  evidently  means  it  will  fall 
unless  it  be  sustained,  and  so  on.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  for  logic  is  applicable  to  words 
representing  facts.  Now,  the  facts  arc  mul- 
tiplied at  every  minute,  whenever  we  apply 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  nature,  instead  of 
confining  our  attention  to  books.  Thus, 
logic,  guided  by  the  faculty  of  causality,  is 
forced  to  exercise  itself  on  new  facts,  through 
the  medium  of  the  words  by  which  they  are 
represented,  and  hence  derives  inductions 
that  never  could  be  drawn  from  mere  anti- 
quated words. 

You  may  perceive,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  our  faculty  plays  an  important 
part  In  logic,  properly  so  called,  as  well  as 
in  the  observation  of  natural  facts.  It  con- 
nects those  facts  together,  through  the  reci- 
procal action  of  production.  In  metaphysics 
it  tarns  in  on  itself,  as  the  phrase  runs ; 
acts  on  its  own  inductions,  and  ascends  from 
cause  to  cause,  from  power  to  power,  from 
agent  to  agent,  until  it  arrives  at  a  primitive 
force,  and  induces  the  idea  of  a  divinity.  It 
perceives,  in  the  first  Instance,  a  cause,  but 
that  cause  is  only  the  effect  of  some  other. 
You  discover  the  other  cause,  but  that  is  not 
sufficient,  for  causality  says,  "I  feel  that 
this  is  not  the  primitive  cause,"  and  thus  it 
ascends  until  arrested  by  a  primitive  force. 
Philosophers  usually  illustrate  this  in  the 
following  manner : — Prom  one  ball  displaced 
by  another  we  trace  the  cause  to  the  arm 
which  gave  the  impulse,  from  the  arm  to  the 
brain,  from  the  brain  to  the  intelligence,  from 
the  Intelligence  to  the  causes  which  set  it  in 
action,  from  those  causes  to  the  causes  which 
produced  them,  and  so  on,  step  by  step,  to  a 
single  cause  above  all.  Thus,  metaphysics 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  an  observation  of 
natural  phenomena,  fecundated  by  causality. 
It  consists  in  a  proper  application  of  induc- 
tion to  the  facts  of  cerebral  action,  for  meta- 
physics only  occupies  itself  with  the  brain, 
when  in  action  to  perceive,  or  to  produce,  the 
phenomena  of  instinct,  of  sentiment,  or  of 


reflection.  The  term  is,  therefore,  faulty  ; 
and  henceforward  the  science  should  be  de- 
nominated *'  mental  philosophy.*9  We  shall 
presently  see  how  roan  has  been  led  to.  con- 
sider the  science  in  a  different  light  But 
let  us  return  to  the  idea  of  a  divinity. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  we  owe  the  idea  of  God 
to  the  faculty  of  causality,  for  it  Is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  arrest  its  progress  before  it 
has  arrived  at  this  its  ultimate  term.  When 
the  intellectual  faculties  have  contemplated 
the  enchainment  of  cause  and  effect,  they 
conclude,  in  spite  of  us,  the  existence  of  a 
primary  agent  or  power.  Thus,  it  is  not 
veneration  which  produces  this  idea, or,  more 
properly  speaking,  litis  notion,  of  a  Goo ; 
and  we  agree  with  Spux/iieim  in  thinking 
that  Gall  s  views  were  too  superficial  when 
he  attributed  it  to  veneration,  which  he  de- 
nominated "  theosophy."  We  have  said  that 
Goo  is  not  represented  by  any  idea,  but  re- 
vealed by  a  sentiment  which  converts  his 
existence  into  a  notion.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  seated  in  the  lower  range 
of  the  forehead  are  capable  of  seising  this 
notion,  and  our  intelligence  could  not  apply 
the  attributes  of  material  bodies  to  such  a 
being  without  degrading  him.  We  obtain 
the  notion  by  induction ;  and,  when  once 
found,  a  sentiment  becomes  developed  which 
compels  us  to  admit  it,  and  regard  it  as  a 
fact  It  is  thus  that  God  becomes  a  notion, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  fact  which  we  know ; 
for  the  notion  of  a  divinity  is  really  contained 
in  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  our  perceptive 
faculties. ,  A  similar  process  of  reasoning  Is 
applicable  to  snesltfJitt,  for  the  latter  alone 
is  not  submitted  to  the  senses.  Our  percep- 
tive faculties  are  only  capable  of  seizing  the 
attributes  of  bodies ;  but  as  these  attributes 
change  (as  causality  teaches  us)  without  the 
body  ceasing  to  be  a  body,  our  inductive 
faculty  compels  us  to  designate  them  bv  a 
sign  common  to  all  the  forms  which  they 
assume.  In  this  way,  borrowing  our  ex- 
pressions from  the  changes  or  Juxta-position 
of  bodies  which  we  see  move,  or  transform 
themselves  in  the  most  evident  manner,  we 
adopt  the  term  "  matter"  to  designate  a  body 
in  general,  and  the  word  sniff  ence  (something 
standing  underneath)  to  express  the  fact  that 
matter  U  concealed  under  the  various  forms 
that  bodies  present  themselves  in,  although 
our  senses  can  only  seize  it  in  the  shape  of 
an  attribute,  such  as  black,  white,  hard, 
soft,  liquid,  odorous,  moveable,  Immoveable, 
silenlious,  noisy,  Ice.  Thus  we  find  that 
bodies  convey  the  general  notion  of  matter 
or  substance,  which  we  consider  as  the  cause 
of,  or  at  least  a  condition  necessary  to,  the 
different  forms  they  assume;  and  it  is  to 
causality  that  we  owe  this  fact  It  Is  this 
faculty,  then,  which  produces  the  great  ab- 
straction "substance," and  not  comparison, 
—a  faculty  barren  in  its  nature,  as  It  simply 
points  out  without  producing  anv  thing. 

There  to  another  question  which  merits 
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attention,  via.,  Is  the  great  abstraction  "  infi- 
nity," equally  derived  from  the  organ  of 
carnality?    We  apply  our  conception  of  in* 
Unity,  lit,  to  space  or  time ;  Snd,  to  force, 
power,  or  intelligence.     However,  aa  the 
second  species  of  infinite  is  only  applied  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  cannot  be  deAned, 
we  shall  not  speak  of  it  at  any  length.    It 
Is  absurd  to  engage  ourselves  in  the  discus- 
sion of  pure  hypotheses;  for  what  limits  can 
we  set  to  the  attributes  of  a  notion  so  totally 
distinct  from  those  of  matter?    Yet,  in  rea- 
lity, we  could  only  clothe  the  Divinity  with 
our  own  limited  orders  of  cerebral  faculties, 
with  our  internal  functions,  and  our  limbs  as 
agents  of  those  faculties,  affirming  all  the 
while  that  this  is  mere  figure,  and  that  tho 
Divinity  possesses  none  of  tho  attributes  we 
are  perpetually  lending  him.     fot  us  leave, 
then,  this  method  to  the  pri<*sts,  (who  think  it 
necessary  to  guide  the  people),  and  turn  to 
infinity  as  applied  to  space  and  time.    We 
comprehend  space,  as  far  as  the  range  of  our 
sight,  which  is  much  more  extensive  than 
that  of  touch,  permits  us.    When  arrived  at 
this  natural  term,  we  imagine  a  space  still 
more  extensive,  and  we  add  it  to  the  former ; 
we  repeat  this  operation  a  certain  number  of 
times,  but  we  soon  get  fatigued  with  the  ad- 
dition j  that  is  to  say,  with  superadding  to 
the  space  measured  by  the  eye  another  por- 
tion of  space  made  en  the  tame  model.    We 
now  employ  the  word  infinite,  and  this  term 
expresses  the  impossibility  we  experience 
of  continuing  our  additions  with  any  chance 
of  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  A  painful  sentiment,  arising  from 
aa  unsatisfied  desire,  and  the  necessity  of 
directing  our  observation  towards  other  ob- 
jects.   The  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  duratiou.    When  we  say  the  world  has 
always  existed,  and  will  exist  for  ever,  we 
make  a  simple  assertion,  without  any  proof, 
towards  which  we  are  impelled  by  an  undo- 
finable  spirit  of  belief,  similar  to  that  which 
produces  the  notion  of  a  God.    We  might 
say  the  same  of  numbers,  of  neatness,  small- 
nets,  division  and  subdivision  of  matter, 
down  to  what  we  call  atoms ;  for  who  can 
affirm  that  an  atom,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  is  Indivisible  ?  Philosopher*  say, 
that  when  they  have  reached  the  utmost  limit 
of  division  in  material  things,  they  find  be- 
yond that  a  simple  being,  and  discover  the 
Immaterial  principle ;  but  if  you  ask  them 
for  an  idea  of  this  simple  being,  they  at  once 
borrow  its  attributes  from  matter.    Now,  if 
the  "  spirit"  of  metaphysicians  be  nothing 
but  matter  deprived  of  its  true  title  to  take 
^hat  of  spirit,  we  can  sec  no  reason  for  sepa- 
rating it  from  matter,  properly  so  called; 
and  the  spirit  of  metaphysicians  becomes  no- 
thing else  than  a  sign,  representing  nn  hypo- 
thesis, which  obstinately  refuses  every  attri- 
bute you  may  offer  it,  since  the  latter  belongs 
exclusively  to  matter. 
Our  opponents  will,  doubtless,  answer,— 


M  In  refusing  to  clothe  spirit  with  tin*  attri- 
butes of  matter,  you  separate  it  from  the  lat- 
ter, and,  consequently,  admit  its  existence." 
To  this  I  reply,  This  term  exisU  in  almost 
every  language ;  we  should,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  determine  its  value.  Now,  in  my 
judgment,  it  merely  designs  a  negative  con- 
ception, which  admits  of  no  attribute,  and, 
consequently,  which  no  one  can  bring  into 
actioa ;  for  the  only  things  capable  of  acting 
are  those  which  have  attributes,  that  is  to 
say,  bo.lies.    Do  you  wish  me  to  express 
myself  iu  different  terms?  The  sign  "spirit" 
represents  a  phenomenon  of  cerebral  action, 
produced  by  our  perceptions,  general  com- 
parison, and  reflexion.    But  it  may  be  said, 
"  You,  then,  place  spirit  on  the  same  level 
with  the  great  attractions,  duration  nnd  in- 
finity."   Certainly  not.    1  find  myself  com- 
pelled to  admit  these  great  ubstractious,siuce 


1  find  them  in  the  bodies  before  me,  and 
hence  I  call  them  notions;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  I  find  "  spirit"  nowhere, — nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  which  compels  me  to 
believe  in  its  existence.  But  the  same  oppo- 
nents may  now  change  ground,  and  say, 
"  What  if  we  please  to  give  the  name  <  spirit* 
to  the  cause,  force,  or  power  which  you 
admit?"  In  this  case, I  reply,  Your  spirit  no 
longer  becomes  the  subdivision  of  an  atom 
pushed  ad  infinitum.    At  all  events,  It  re- 
mains a  notion,  to  which  we  cannot  attach  a 
single  attribute,  and  which,  consequently, 
you  can  never  bring  into  action.  "  How,  then, 
do  you  represent  cause,  force,  power,  or  ac-. 
ti  ve  things?"  answer  our  obstinate  opponents. 
The  reply  is  easy, — When  I  bring  cause  or 
force  into  action,  I   simply  describe  the 
action  of  one  body  upou  another.    The  Irre- 
fragible    proof  of  this  is,   that  I   might 
describe  the  same  facts  attributed  to  these 
abstractions,  without  ever  mentioning  the 
latter,  a  ud,  at  the  same  time,  without  omitting 
a  single    particular  connected    with   the 
facts.  Thus,  for  example,  the  present  course, 
during  which  our  different  faculties  have 
been  brought  into  action,  as  so  many  causes 
or  powers,  might  have  been  delivered  with 
as  great  advantage  without  my  ever  having 
mentioned  a  single  word  about  such  entities. 
'Hie  ubstract  term  serves  as  a  kind  of  logical 
lever,  which  brings  the  concrete  body  into 
action,  but  can  never  create  a  realisation, 
either  in  chemistry,  physics,  natural  his- 
tory, or  physiology.  I  may  say, "  When  the 
rays  of  light,  and  the  emanations  of  a  sub- 
stance fit  for  my  food,  have  reached  my 
eyes  and  nose,  my  brain  is  at  the  same 
time  affected  in  a  particular  region,  and  I 
foci  a  desire  to  eat  it."    But  I  might  as  well 
say, "  The  aspect  and  smell  of  fowl  excite 
my  organ  and  instinct  of  alimeutiveness." 
Instead  of  saying, "  The  organ  of  self-esteem 
inspires  pride  aud  disdaiu,"  I  might  say, 
"  When  a  certain  region  of  the  brain  is  large, 
a  mau  esteems  himself  much,  and  underrates 
his  neighbour."    There  is  not  a  single  fact 
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which  may  not  be  described  in  both  these 
ways;  at  one  time,  by  bringing  forward 
causes  or  forces;  at  another,  without  pro- 
nouncing a  word  about  them,  but  simply  by 
enumerating  what  passes  in  the  bodies  whose 
actions  we  observe.  This  latter  method,  it 
is  true,  is  long,  tedious,  and  exposes  us  to 
repetitions,  while  the  former  is  animated, 
picturesque,  and  more  agreeable  to  both 
speaker  and  auditor ;  but  it  changes  nothing 
In  the  nature  of  things,  and  can  afford  no 
proof  in  support  of  the  idea  that  force,  power, 
cause,  &c,  are  realities.  No  man  01  sense 
can  sec  any  thing  in  tiicse  terms  beyond  so 
many  formula?. 

Hut  to  return  to  our  organ.  The  idea  wo 
fancy  we  have  of  infinity,  is  evidently  derived 
from  finite  spaces,  which  we  transport  be- 
yond their  natural  limits  by  an  internal  move- 
ment of  induction.  Infinite*,  then,  arc  pro- 
duced by  the  organ  of  causal  ity,  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  creates  the  abstrac- 
tions, cause,  power, and  force ;  hence  it  sup- 
plies us  with  all  the  grand  abstract  terms 
employed  in  the  language  of  philosophers. 

I  here  seek  to  point  out  the  limits  of  the 
human  intelligence ;  and,  in  fact,  wo  cannot 
hope  to  ascend  beyond  the  organ  wo  now 
study,  since  it  is  the  most  noble  one  with 
which  man  is  endowed ;  but  it  operates  with 
signs,  like  all  the  rest.    When  It  wishes 
to  ascend  beyond  the  attributes  of  bodies 
furnished  by  the  inferior  range  of  organs,  it 
quits  them,  and  acts  on  the  instincts,  or  sen- 
timents; but  in  this  latter  operation  it  is 
forced  to  rnll  in  the  uKHiHlnnco  of  compari- 
son, which  transforms  our  Instincts  and  sen- 
timents into  so  many  entities,  by  clothing 
them  with  the  attributes  of  bodies,  and  thus 
enables  causality  to  act  on  tltcm  much  more 
freely  than  if  they  remained  what  they  really 
are,  cerebral  phenomena.  The  organ  of  caus- 
ality also  finds  an  application  in  all  the  na- 
tural sciences,  as,  indeed,  you  may  conclude 
from  what  has  been  jnst  said.    Medicine  is 
a  branch  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  men  in 
whom  this  organ  is  weak,  observe  diseases 
and  their  symptoms  without  being  able  to 
seize  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  by 
which  they  are  connected  with   external 
agents.    It  is  in  vain  that  you  lay  principles 
before  such  physicians;   they  understand 
nothing  beyond  empiricism  and  expedients. 
Causality  is  exercised  in  all  the  actions 
of  man  ;  in  morality  it  explains  his  con- 
duct ;  and  if  tho  observer  does  not  possess 
this  faculty,  he  can  neither  explain  the  mo- 
tives of  human  conduct,  nor  benefit  by  the 
examples  before  him.   A  man  endowed  with 
a  feeble  share  of  causality  reacts  insidiously, 
and  often  to  his  own  disadvantage,  against 
those  who  wish  him  well,  or  ill ;  and  the 
other  faculties,  however  developed  they  may 
be,  can  rarely  supply  this  defect.    We  fre- 

Suently  hear  it  said,  that  men  whose  con- 
nct  Is  extraordinary,  or  foolish,  have  little 
Judgment ;  but,  in  most  of  these  cases,  it  is 


a  want  of  causality  which  delivers  them, 
without  guide  or  defence,  to  the  influence  of 
their  instincts  and  sentiments.    The  heads 
of  the  various  criminals  which  you  have 
seen  furnish  a  proof  of  this.  *  Causality  la 
also  employed  in  the  various  works  of  ma* 
nual  labour,— in  mechanics,  for  example. 
Indeed,  I  should  hnvo  said  it  is  there  that 
it  first  exercises  Itself.    When  children,  we 
constantly  see  the  action  of  causality,'  and 
are  sensibly  struck  by  its  phenomena ;  thus. 
I  take  up  this  head  before  me,  and  I  feel 
that  I  am  the  eause  of  its  removal  from  the 
table.    I  push  this  body ;  it  falls  down ;— I 
feel  I  am  the  cause  of  its  fall.    Hut  tho  pro- 
ducts of  the  different  arts  and  manufactures! 
of  literature,  &c,  make  a  still  more  power- 
ful impression  on  the  mind  of  young  persons, 
and  develop  a  sentiment  of  causality,  force, 
and  power,  which  is  seldom  if  ever  effaced. 
Such  is  the  education  of  the  faculty  now 
under  consideration.    The  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  in  mechanics  at  least,  is  commonly 
perceived  and  acknowledged  by  every  body, 
— a  fact  that  proves  causality  is  never  en- 
tirely wanting,  unless,  indeed,  the  Individual 
is  bom  an  idiot ;  but,  in  proportion  as  we 
remove  from  the  more  gross  and  palpable 
effects  of  muscular  actiou,  the  faculty  acts 
with  less  facility.    In  natnral  philosophy, 
in  chemistry,  it  continues  to  act ;  but  once 
arrived  at  physiology,  the  difficulties  multi- 
ply, and  man  Is  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
his  other  superior  faculties,  either  to  second 
causality,  if  it  be  feeble,  or  correct  it  when 
(tMi  powerful,  and  badly  served  by  other  or- 
gntis. 

In  political  economy  and  practical  eco- 
nomy it  exercises  tho  same  function  that  It 
does  in  morality.  It  lays  before  us  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and,  when  pro- 
perly aided  by  other  faculties,  suggests  the 
best  method  of  ameliorating  the  productions 
of  nature  and  reforming  abuses.  As  It  per- 
ceives the  causes  which  produce  abuse, 
so  it  can  easily  foresee  the  causes  best 
calculated  to  remove  them,  and  hence  be- 
comes the  origin  of  the  faculty  of  provision. 
It  is  causality,  seconded  by  benevolence, 
which  has  latterly  commenced  the  immense 
labours  undertaken  with  a  view  of  ame- 
liorating our  penitentiary  and  prison  sys- 
tems, and  which  agitated  the  great  question 
of  the  abolition  of  death. 

Finally,  to  cite  an  example  which  in- 
terests ourselves  in  particular,  causality  is 
applicable  to  an  analysis  of  the  faculties  of 
man  and  animals.  It  points  out  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  between  the  organisation 
of  the  brain  and  the  actions  of  living  beings ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
every  kind  of  physiology,  whether  Instinc- 
tive, sentimental,  or  intellectual,  and  par- 
ticularly in  phrenology,  for  henceforwards 
this  science  constitutes  the  only  intellectual 

Shysiology  of  the  brain.     Causality,  then, 
\  an  organ  extremely  useful  to  the  phre- 
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nologist ;  indeed,  bo  one  should  pretend  to 

nfess  this  science  without  having  exercised 
i  a  powerful  manner. 
JeerMfe-~Tfto  want  of  this  organ  doee 
not  prevent  a  person  from  observing  and 
comparing,  or  even  from  making  tome  of 
the  leat  important  abstractions,  for,  as  you 
nave  already  seen,  each  (acuity  makes  its 
own  comparisons,  passes  its  own  judgments, 
and  creates  abstracts ;  but  all  this  is  confin- 
ed  to  the  immediate  objects  of  the  organ. 
Even  when  feeble,  causality  is  still  able  to 
seise  the  great  abstractions  which  are  pre- 
sented to  it.  though  it  could  not  have  created 
them  Itself;  however,  when  we  desire  to 
force  it  to  constant  exercise  on  the  various 
objects  of  nature,  it  refuses,  and  the  fruits 
of  our  perception  become  associated  with 
other  faculties.  Causality  is  then  thrown 
In  the  background,  and  every  sentiment  of 
the  kind  may  at  length  disappear,  and  com- 
plete  scepticism  arise  in  its  place,  under 
the  iniueace  of  a  false  method  of  reasoning. 
These  persons  affect  to  consider  all  the 
great  systems  of  philosophy,  of  moral  and 
political  economy,  founded  on  the  percep- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  as  so  many  empty 
theories;  they  look   on  men  of  superior 

Snius  as  visionaries,  fools,  or,  if  they  are 
dined  to  be  charitable,  as  utopists.  A 
few  of  these  sophist*,  Gentlemen,  possess  a 
great  number  of  facts,  for  though  causality 
be  feeble,  the  individual  may  have  the 
whole  inferior  range  of  organs  well  de- 
veloped j  he  may  likewise  possess  a  large 
•hare  of  language  and  imagination;  In  such 
ease  you  are  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of 
facts  which  prove  for  and  against  the  cause 
he  wishes  to  attack;  you  are  bewildered 
with  sophisms  and  false  conclusions,  which 
It  is  difficult  for  our  young  men  to  refute, 
from  want  of  experience  and  observation : 
the  mind  is  turned  away  from  the  grand 
and  comprehensive  views  based  on  causality, 
and,  finally,  is  attached  to  the  cause  of  error 
by  the  sentiment  of  emmtr-ptvpre,  which 
ever  impels  us  to  sustain  assertions  that  we 
have  once  adopted. 

The  truths  which  I  have  just  advanced  to 
you,  Geutlemen,  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, because  you  will  always  find  a 
majority  of  cunning,  though  eloquent  and 
ambitious  men  in  our  corporate  scientific 
bodies,  to  which  one  can  seldom  gain 
access  without  sacrificing  his  convictions 
to  the  interests  of  a  coterie,  and  accommo- 
dating his  language,  his  quotations,  and 
even  his  facts,  to  the  prevailing  whim  of  the 
day.  Home,  Berkley,  and  Malebranche, 
men  of  learning  and  subtle  discussion,  the 
chiefs  of  the  eclectic  school,  were  doubtless 
seduced  by  the  realisation  of  abstract  ideas ; 
however,  we  have  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  their  cerebral  organisation  presented 
more  comparison  than  causality,  especially 
in  the  two  latter,  who  were  very  religious  I 
men ;  for  comparison  disposes  one  to  belief.  | 


We  owe,  then,  a  great  deal  to  phrenology, 
for  having  localised  a  faculty  which  pi* 
so  important  a  part  in  the  discovery  of  new 
truths,  and  whose  imperfect  development,  or 
absence,  is  productive  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  science. 

AuxUmrie*. — Tne  organ  of  causality  is 
aided  by  all  the  receptive  organs,  oa  who** 
productions  it  operates.  The  proof  of  thin 
is,  that  when  they  are  feeble,  we  feel  a  total 
dislike  to  study ;  the  organ  cannot  dispense 
with  the  attributes  of  bodies  and  individu- 
alities; for  how  can  it  judge 
materials  f  It  may  even  be  very  well 
v eloped  without  a  single  material  to 
upon ;  but  as  phrenology  shows  that  all  the 
organs  are  independent  each  of  the  other, 
what  happens  in  that  case  ?  The  organ  wilt 
act  on  mere  signs,  and,  associating  to  itself 
inarvellousness  and  ideality,  create  a  world 
of  chimeras.  Thus  it  fills  society  with 
dreamers,  with  men  whose  conceptions  are) 
so  abstract,  that  no  man  of  weU^irganised 
mind  can  follow  them  without  disgust  But 
you  may  ask  "  How  does  this  happen?1* 
Phrenologists  content  themselves  with  an- 
swering, »'  Whenever  the  organ  of  causality 
is  highly  developed,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  are  no  facts  for  it  to  work  upon,  then 
the  individual  loses  himself  in  the  clouds, 
and  creates  a  syidoiii  of  chimeras."  Pur  my 
own  part  1  would  add,  that  in  the  case  just 
alluded  to,  men  operate  upon  mere  signs; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  words  representing 
either  bodies  with  which  they  are  not  suffici- 
ently acquainted,  or  on  the  human  faculties, 
of  which  they  have  acquired  false  notions, 
and  that  because  their  perceptions  are  feeble. 
Hence  it  results  that  a  man  who  is  endowed 
with  excellent  perceptive  faculties  may  fall 
into  error  as  well  as  individuals  in  whom 
those  faculties  are  feeble,  whenever  his 
thoughts  are  turned  away  from  things  to 
signs,  through  the  effect  of  education  and 
example.  In  one  case,  however,  he  may, 
and  can,  correct  his  errors ;  in  the  former 
they  are  inevitable. 

Certain  individuals,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  themselves,  have  pub- 
licly pretended  that  1  was  unacquainted 
with  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  ontology/' a 
term  which  they  have  invented  for  the  sys- 
tem just  explained  to  you.  But  nothing 
seems  more  easy— ontology  is  fat  icUnce  a/ 
the  being.  But  what  is  a  Hingt  according  as 
psychologists  use  the  word,  deprived  of 
every  sensitive  attribute  f  How  can  we 
examine  a  being,  (or,  when  you  come  to 
divide  it,  several  beings,)  to  which  you  can 
never  apply  the  attributes  of  matter  with- 
out destroying  its  nature,  vis.,  that  of  an 
abstract,  immaterial  thing f  This  you  may 
say  Im  impossible ;  yet  it  is  done  every  day ; 
the  verbs  and  adjectives  which  9W  to 
qualify  and  bring  bodies  into  action,  are 
applied  to  these  abstractions  by  people  who, 
at  the  very  time  they  make  such  application, 
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assure  you  that  they  apeak  of  any  thine;  but 
a  body.  Certain  abstracts  are  necessary, 
as  you  bare  already  seen ;  but  these  repre- 
sent bodies,  and  are  not  in  question  now. 
Whenever  an  abstract  term  represents  a 
body,  it  may  receive  an  epithet,  and  become 
the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  hut  when  ab- 
stracts are  mere  conceptions  of  the  imagi- 
nation they  can  never  be  treated  as  bodies. 
Yet  this  is  the  system  punned  by  the  onto- 
logists;  it  is  thus  they  build  chimeras  with 
signs  and  words  transformed  into  bodies. 
They  act  on  these  images,  as  on  realities, 
and  lead  yon  to  paradise,  or  hell,  amongst 
the  angels,  or  thn  spirits  of  the  condemned. 
Why  do  the  works  of  thrso  people  disgust 
us?  llccaiise  we  find  their  imaginary  world 
peopled  with  personages  exactly  similar  in 
all  things  to  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  this  world  below,  while  they,  on  the 
contrary,  assure  us  they  present  nothing 
material.  We  discover  the  falsehood,  and 
turn  away  in  disgust  from  its  fabricators. 
This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  whole  secret  of  the 
ontological  system  which  has  so  long  daz- 
zled weak  minds,  and  even  such  of  stronger 
monld  as  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
detect  the  artifice ;  but  if  once  the  trickery  is 
known  and  exposed,  every  one  will  regard 
It  as  a  merit  to  tear  the  veil  from  such 
audacious  charlatanism.  This  doctrine  is  the 
purest  of  metaphysics,  for  the  chimerical 
beings  of  ontology  carried  to  its  maximum, 
are  on  the  same  line  with  angels,  devils, 
sylphs,  gnomes,  and  hobgoblins.  What  dif- 
ference, in  fact,  can  we  find?  In  fact,  what 
difference  is  there  between  these  factitious 
personages  and  the  "  images  "  of  Plato, 
the  Mspecies,"or  "categories,"  of  AaisroTLE, 
the  "  vortices"  of  Descartes,  and  the  "  mo- 
nades"  of  Leibnitz.  Have  not  all  these 
been  connected  by  the  adjectives  and 
verbs  which  are  commonly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  attributes  and  actions  of  the  most 
highly  material  bodies  f 

To  resume  the  auxiliaries  of  this  faculty. 
In  the  first  line  are  the  receptivo  organs ; 
language,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  the  signs 
upon  which  causality  operates ;  comparison 
and  circumspection,  because  It  requires  time 
and  space  for  its  operations. 

AnUg onitts.— The  antagonists  of  causality 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  orders ;  one 
comprehending  such  faculties  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  lead  it  astray;  for  example,  ideality 
and  marvellousness,  veneration,  pride,  bene- 
volence, destructiveness,  in  a  word,  all  the 
Instincts  and  sentiments.  Metaphysicians, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  are  very  often 
men  of  strong  passions.  The  second  order 
of  antagonists  includes  all  faculties  which 
oppose  its  action,  by  absorbing  to  themselves 
a  great  share  of  the  nervous  energy, — the 
various  gay  passions,  music,  ideality,  mar- 
vellousness ;  for  even  when  these  faculties 
fall  to  lead  causality  astray,  they  oppose  the 
profound  meditation  necessary  for  its  deve- 


lopment This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
ideality,  as  applied  to  the  arts,  for  the  atten- 
tion is  then  fixed  on  material  objects,  and 
artists  never  pretend  to  give,  as  real,  the 
causes  which  they  appear  to  bring  into  ac- 
tion ;  they  are  seldom  thinkers.  Poets  and 
orators  might  be  included  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, for  they  adopt  fictitious  causes,  rather 
as  a  means  of  producing  effect,  than  as 
agents  susceptible  of  action.  Veneration 
must  also  be  enumerated  amongst  the  anta- 
gonists which  oppose  the  discovery  of  real 
causes ;  in  addition  to  which  it  endows  cer- 
tain imaginary  causes,  which  it  denominates 
"  supernatural,"  with  extraordinary  powers; 
Hence,  whenever  a  well-organized  mind, 
formerly  seduced  by  this  faculty,  escapes 
from  its  trammels,  and  comes  under  the 
guidance  of  real  knowledge,  it  cries  out 
with  ViaoiL, 

"  Felix  qui  potait  rerun  cognotoere 


Imitation  and  gaiety,  which  tend  to  torn, 
away  the  attention  from  the  principal  object' 
towards  Its  necessary  points,  ought  also  to 
be  considered  as  antagonists  of  casuality. 

JSxamn/ef.— The  positive  examples  of  this 
faculty,  as  of  comparison,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  well-developed  heads.    Feanklin  pre- 
sents a  great  development  of  this  organ ; 
that  celebrated  man  possessed  great  influ- 
ence over  a  great  nation,  and  you  will  never 
find  an  abstraction  producing  the  same  effects 
over  a  civilised  nation.    Look  at  the  head 
of  Spcrzheih,  who  possessed  this  faculty  in 
a  very  high  degree,  but  the  effect  is  much 
modified  by  other  organs,  especially  that  of 
veneration.    Here,  again,  is  the  head  of  De- 
soemeaux,  a  man  extremely  given  to  positive 
studies,  as  I  told  yon  before ;  In  a  word,  all 
those  great  men  who  have  directed  a  multi- 
tude of  their  fellow-citizens.  For,  Benjamin 
Constant,  £cc,  might  be  cited,  as  presenting 
a  remarkable  development  of  the  forehead  In 
this  region.    It  is  not  by  charlatanism  thai 
one  can,  now-a-days,  aoquire  any  durable 
influence  over  a  nation ;  it  requires  a  foun- 
dation built  upon  facts,  that  are  easily  ap* 
predated,  at  least,  in  whatever  concerns 
social  order.    Here  are  the  casts  of  the 
Baron  de  ZAon,of  Cvvier,  DoptirraEN,  and 
Napoleon  ;  in  all  their  heads  yon  will  find 
the  organ  of  causality  either  very  consider- 
able, or  sufficiently  developed  to  create  a 
preference  to  real  over  imaginary  causes: 
see  how  broad  the  forehead  is,  not  only  in 
the  middle  region,  but  also  on  either  side  I 
The  negative  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
heads  of  all  criminals,  and  other  abandoned 
men.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  organ 
of  comparison  was  much  more  developed 
than  that  of  causality  in  the  head  of  Pitt  ; 
in  fact,  Pitt  was  perpetually  shifting  from 
one  expedient  to  another,  instead  of  attack- 
ing evils  in  their  source,  and  discoveringthe 
causes  of  things,  as  all  great  men  do.    This 
line  of  conduct   may  sometimes  succeed, 
but  Its  effects  are  seldom  durable,  and  It  Is 
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this  which  constitutes  the  great  difference 
between  the  heads  of  Foa  and  Pitt.  The 
former  investigated  the  caueee  of  things 
with  much  greater  talent  than  the  latter; 
and  hence  yon  nay  perceive  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  Fox's  forehead  confute  prin- 
cipally in  an  elevation  of  the  middle  and 
superior  regions,  while  that  of  Pitt  is  more 
broad.  Fox  was  the  idol  of  the  popular 
party  in  England,  and  It  is  in  the  enlightened 
elasses  of  a  large  population  that  we  always 
And  the  most  correct  notions  on  the  real 
causes  of  affaire,  for  the  people  always  look 
most  closely  on  the  productions  which 
satisfy  their  primary  wants. 

JvaJiaas . — It  has  been  supposed,  ami  very 
generally   asserted.   Chat   litis   faculty    is 
Stronger  in  the  boglish  and  German  nations 
than  in  the  French  people.    If  this  bo  Clio 
fact,  it  Is  to  our  disadvantage,  for  causality 
is  the  highest  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
But  let  us  be  just  as  welt  as  frauk.    If  the 
French  nation,  generally  speaking,  presents 
a  less  degree  of  development  of  the  organ 
of  causality,  this  is  compensated  by  a  rich- 
nasi  of  perceptive  (acuities,  which  furnish 
abundant  facts,  and,  when  aided  by  causa- 
lity,  produce    great   results.      However, 
the  English  and  Germaus,  In  short,  the  in- 
habitants of  all  civlliccd  countries,  whose 
brains  are  well  exercised,  may  also  present 
a  full  development  of  tlio  receptive  organs. 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  any  na- 
tion, but  here  Is  a  remark  which  seems  to 
me  just  and  true.     In  proportion  as  you 
descend  from  north  to  south,  you  find  the 
receptive  organs  and  ideality  more  and  more 
developed.    Men  of  this  mould  ought,  then, 
to  attach  themselves  to  facts,  which  they 
represent  under  the  colours  of  their  imagi- 
nation, and  thus  employ  for  tho  perfection 
of  the  different  arts ;  hence  Italy,  and,  above 
all,  Rome,  offers  such  striking  examples  of 
this.     However,  when  this  rich  develop- 
ment of  the  receptive  organs,  and  of  ideality, 
which  are  less  commonly  observed  In  the 
north,  are  seconded  by  casoality,  you  have 
the  most  sublime  results.    Thus,  if  England 
has  produced  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  Greece  may  boast  of  their  an- 
clent  sages  and  philosophers.    Africa  pro- 
duced her  learned  Arabians,  who  saved  for 
Europe  the  wreck  of  science.    Their  heads 
might  be  justly  compared  with  those  of 
Kant,  of  Sohellino,  or  of  Hegel.    Italy 
had  her  Gallilbo,  France  her  Descartes, 
her  Condillac,  her  Montesquieu,  her  Vol- 
taire, and  Voltaire  was  a  truly  great  man; 
his  faculties  were   so   numerons,  that  lie 
jeems  td  have  been  at  a  loss  to  choose  which 
he  should  employ  :  his  genius  was  immense 
•—universal.  Look  here,  at  this  cast,  and  see 
how  the  whole  intellectual   apparatus  is 
'finely  developed.    Heuce  no  other  philoso- 
pher, no  other  writer,  ever  made  so  general 
Or  so  profound  an  impression  in  his  age;  it 
is  useless  to  say  he  was  superficial,  for  look 


at  this  bead,  and  |you  will  and  causality 
united  to  comparison.  Language*  and  a 
spiritual  raillery,  were  his  principal  instru- 
ments of  action ;  he  seldom  gave  himself 
the  trouble  of  descending  to  demonstration ; 
he  could  have  done  so  with  the  most  bril- 
liant success  if  be  had  felt  its  necessity,  but 
the  rapidity  of  his  conceptions,  tho  great- 
ness of  his  comparison  and  causality,  re- 
vealed so  instantaneously  the  prevailing 
absurdities  of  the  day,  that  he  regarded  de- 
monstration as  superfluous,  and  contented 
himself  with  applyiug  the  lash  of  his  ridi- 
cule. His  only  fault,  if  he  had  one,  was  in 
supposing  his  age  too  intelligent.  But  this 
was  no  fault ;  it  produced  the  most  happy 
results ;  and  if  tho  fanatics  of  the  present 
day  are  reduced  to  deplore  the  blindness 
(us  they  call  it)  of  the  French  to  sacred  de- 
lusions, it  is  to  Voltaire  that  the  glory  of 
having  freed  us  from  them  mainly  belongs. 
What  would  be  the  present  condition  of  so- 
ciety if  the  clergy  still  governed  our  legisla- 
tive assemblies — if  the  criminal  priest  could 
still  brave  the  arm  of  the  law?  Go  to 
Rome,  and  you  will  find  your  answer.  The 
test  of  Voltaire's  immense  genius  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  unceas- 
ing clamours  of  disappointed  fanatics,  the 
editions  of  his  works  continue  to  multiply, 
and  the  glory  of  their  author  survives,  un- 
tarnished ;  yet  the  fury  of  devout  seal  was 
never  directed  with  such  energy  and  per- 
severance against  any  other  mortal.  The 
Abbe'  Haynal  possessed  a  great  deal  of  cau- 
sality, with,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much 
ideality,  and  hence  no  is  accused  of  having 
fallen  into  the  romantic  in  his  history. 

You  must  not  be  astonished  at  my  enter- 
ing into  such  minute  details;  the  science  of 
phrenology  mail  march,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  is  our  object,  and  we  show  »ou 
the  means  of  obtaining  this  benefit,  by  show- 
ing you  how  to  neutralize  the  failings  of  man 
in  every  coudition  of  existence.  Moral  phi- 
losophers have  established  nothing  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  faculties ;  if  ever 
phrenology  arrives  at  perfection,  each  indi- 
vidual will  then  know  which  is  his  most 
powerful  faculty,  and  which  he  should  watch 
with  care;  let  us,  therefore,  pursuo  our 
course,  without  noticing  clamours  unworthy 
attention. 

Animals. — Mr.  Vimont  admits  causality 
in  the  elephant,  dog,  and  onrang-ontang,  and 
attributes  this  faculty  to  an  analogous  organ 
occupying  the  same  situation  as  in  man; 
this  analogy  seems  particularly  striking  in 
the  head  of  the  oti ran g-ou tang,  which  bears 
u  grunt  resemblance  to  the  human  head; 
and  you  know  the  animal  just  mentioned 
should  be  placed  In  a  rank  much  above 
moitkies.  M.  Vimont  also  thinks  it  is  to 
this  faculty  that  the  dog  owes  his  superiority 
over  most  other  animals.  The  truth  is,  that 
no  other  animal  observes  with  the  same  at- 
tention as  the  dog.    Compare  the  accurate 
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manner  In  which  ha  observes  every  thing 
that  passes  around  him,  especially  all  that 
concerns  his  master,  with  the  petulant  agita- 
tion of  most  monkics;  his  searching  and 
thoughtful  eye,  which  reads  so  faithfully  the 
human  physiognomy,  with  the  wanderiug, 
inattentive  rye  of  the  monkey ;  compare  all 
this  with  his  couduct  under  trying  circum- 
stances, decisive  at  once  of  his  own  and  his 
master's  fate,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  refuse  the  dog  a  considerable  share  of 
causality.  Had  I  the  time  to  lay  before  you 
ill  the  observations  I  have  made  on  this 
faithful  animal,  I  would  excite  your  interest 
and  surprise  in  the  highest  degree.  lie  de- 
rives the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect  in  the  conduct  of  his  master,  and  in 
his  rotations  with  other  individuals  who  fre- 
quent his  master's  society.  It  is  useless  to 
puff  ourselves  up  with  an  unbecoming,  as  it 
is  a  ridiculous  pride,  and  class  animals 
io  a  different  world  from  our  own.  Their 
superior  faculties  are  much  less  finely  or- 
ganized than  ours;  this  is  true,  but  they 
possess  a  share  of  all  that  we  have,  at  least 
tho  maminiferoiis  animals  which  live  in  our 
society  do,nnd,  above  all,  the  dog.  How,  let 
me  ask,  could  these  animals  understand  us, 
unless  their  organisation  were  analogous  to 
ours  f  Dogs  fully  comprehend  our  actions 
and  our  words  whenever  they  relate  to  the 
instincts  and  inclinations  of  property,  con- 
versation, benevolence,*  protection  to  mis- 
fortune, or  feebleness ;  but  they  are  unable 
to  follow  ns  in  the  operations  of  causality 
and  comparison.  Unfortunately  they  want 
the  power  of  speaking  to  manifest  all  they 
feel  for  us.  Henco  the  public,  oftentimes 
wiser  than  the  philosopher,  is  ever  ready  to 
say  of  a  dog,  "ho  wants  nothing  but  speech." 
To  complete,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  causality  and  compari- 
son, I  think  it  right  to  add  the  two  fol- 
lowing dissertations,  on  the  Origin  of  Perso- 
nality, and  the  Classification  of  Abstraction, 
which  want  of  time  prevented  me  from  ex- 
amining thoroughly  in  this  lecture.  They 
come  the  more  mprnpta  here,  that  it  is  im- 

*  One  of  mv  friends  had  a  mistress,  whom 
he  thought  faithful;  his  dog  was  In  the 
habit  of  visiting  her  alone,  and  at  a  certain 
hour,  every  day;  having  remarked  a  young 
man  in  the  lady's  apartment,  who,  no  doubt, 
conducted  himself  in  rather  a  familiar  man- 
ner, the  dog  immediately  ceased  his  sponta- 
neous visits,  and  refused  to  follow  his  mas- 
ter into  the  room  u  hencver  he  came  to  see 
the  unfaithful  object  of  his  affections.  The 
dog  continued  this  lino  of  conduct  until  he 
had  full  evidence  that  the  secret  amour 
(which  the  lady  afterwards  confessed)  had 
altogether  ceased.'  I  was  told  the  above 
anecdote  by  the  master  himself,  who  com- 
municated it  In  confirmation  of  what  he  had 
heard  at  my  lectures.— Af&  aefe  6y  M. 
Brmumu. 


possible  to  separate  the  "  /,"  and  Abstrac- 
tions, from  the  functions  which  phrenolo* 
gists  assign  to  these  two  organs,— causality 
and  comparison. 

THE  SENTIMENT  OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 

On«SW— l>ocs  the  feeling  of  personality, 
of  our  identity  with  what  we  arc,  aud  the  ex* 
tension  of  that  identity,  unchanged,  to  the 
future,— the  faculty  of  distinguishing  our- 
selves from  every  thing  else,— in  a  word, 
does  the  "  I "  depend  on  the  organ  of  cau- 
sality, or  that  of  general  comparison,  or  on 
both  these  organs  together?  This  question 
seems  a  difficult  one;  at  first  view  we  feel 
inclined  to  refer  the  sentiment  of  individu- 
ality to  comparison,  for  we  distinguish  our* 
selves  from  tho  rest  of  nature  by  a  compari- 
son with  its  objects.  Phrenologists  have 
not  decided,  that  I  know  of,  the  question 
we  have  just  addressed,  and  doubtless  it  it 
rash  of  me  to  grapple  with  it.  However,  I 
trust  the  following  observations  may  contri- 
bute towards  its  solution. 

All  our  perceptions  comprehend  a  certain 
degree  of  comparison;  this  you  have 
already  seen.  But  the  philosophers  hold, 
that  while  we  compare  objects  together, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  forced  to  compare 
them  with  ourselves ;  if  this  were  true,  it 
would  establish  the  existence  of  a  sentiment 
of  individuality  from  the  very  moment,  of 
birth,  and  even,  perhaps,  during  the  last 
months  of  intra-uterine  life.  This  would 
seem  probable  so  long  as  wo  examine  the 
question  merely  in  a  logical  way,  and  with- 
out reference  to  facts ;  however,  even  in  the 
adult  there  are  perceptions  unattended  with 
this  feeling  of  "  I ;"  this  necessarily  occurs 
sometimes,  and  every  one  may  convince 
himself  of  it  by  reflecting  on  what  has  passed 
in  his  own  mind.  The  infant,  in  his  cradle, 
never  thinks  of  himself,  and  years  roll  On 
before  he  says  "  I,  I  am  different  front 
every  other  being."  The  inferior  animals 
never  think  of  their  individuality ;  the  in- 
sect, the  snail,  the  lizard,  the  frog,  Ice., 
are  totally  unconscious  of  this  sentiment  on 
perceiving  an  object  calculated  to  satisfy 
their  wants  or  menace  their  existence ;  yet 
none  of  the  animals  just  mentioned  neglect 
I  o  satisfy  their  wants,  or  confound  themselves 
with  the  other  objects  of  nature.  They 
feed  and  shelter  themselves ;  fulfil  the  office 
of  reproduction ;  fiy  from  danger,  and  lavish 
on  their  offspring  every  care  necessary  for 
their  preservation  and  future  development. 
Thus  neither  man  nor  animals  is  compelled 
to  feel  a  sense  of  individuality  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  existence  or  reproduction* 
How  many  men  are  there,  who  totally  forget 
their  "  1 "  in  tho  pursuit  of  some  favourite 
object  t  Instinct  alone  is  sufficient  for  this, 
and  as  the  instincts  are  excited  by  our  per- 
ceptions alone,  it  follows  that  the  latter 
phenomena  may  equally  exist  without  a 
sentiment  of  individuality.      Hence   the 
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psycholog  UU  are  altogether  mistaken  in 
affirming  that  every  perception  tnp,  oses  a 
sentiment  of  personality,  or  of  "  I." 

Haying  cleared  up  this  first  point,  let  ns 
proceed  a  little  further,  and  see  whether  the 
faculty  of  general  comparison,  aided  by  the 
perceptions  and  sentiments,  is  capable  of 
producing  the  Idea  of  individuality,  which, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  partial  comparison 
fails  to  establish.  When  man  begins  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects, does  he  do  so  by  virtue  of  what  the 
metaphysicians  call u  consciousness,"  or  by 
virtue  of  his  perceptions  t  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  child  evinces  a  tendency  to  designate 
himself  by  the  third  person  of  the  verb,  he 
•ays,  "  John  (his  name)  wants  this,  John 
wants  that,'*  before  he  thinks  of  saying  "  I 
want"    This  remark  was  repeated  a  few 
years  ago  at  Nuremberg,  in  reference  to 
Gaspard  Hawses;  who  never  learned    to 
speak  before  the  age  of  17.    It  is  important 
to  mark  this  tendency,  for  it  proves  that 
man  commences  perceiving  his  own  existence 
by  his  senses,  in  the  same  way  that  he  per- 
ceives any  other  object  of  nature.    It  is 
certain  that  we  always  experience  some 
difficulty  in  making  a  child  understand  how 
"  I "  signifies  the  same  thing  as  bis  proper 
name,  and  this  was  a  point  upon  which  the 
child  at  Nuremberg  showed  himself  deci- 
sively obstinate,  though  he  possessed  suffi- 
cient intellectual  capacity.    He  constantly 
made  use  of  the  expressions  "  Gaspard  is 
hungry ;  Gaspard  wants  to  go  out ;  Gaspard 
is  sleepy,"  &c,  in  spite  of  the  reiterated 
correction  of  his  masters,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  this  tendency  could  be  over- 
come.   This  difficulty  evidently  arises  from 
the  fnct  that  the  child  derives  whatever 
idea  he  may  have  formed  of  #*(/",  from  the 
exterior  of  his  own  body ;  he  sees  that  each 
person  has  a  peculiar  name  by  which  he  is 
distinguished ;  but  he  refers  these  names  to 
the  external  form  of  each   individual,  and 
there  stops ;  in  the  same  way  he  refers  his 
own  name  to  his  own  external  form,  and 
these  two  impressions  become  associated  in 
his  mind ;  the  individual,  in  his  method  of 
reasoning,  becomes,  Peter,  John,  &c,  words 
representing  his  body,  his  outward  form, 
and  he  refuses  to  recognise  his  individuality 
when  bid  to  designate  it  under  the  abstract 
terms  "  I "  or  "  self,"  which  represent  no- 
thing tangible  to  his  senses.    It  is  only 
when  he  has  frequently  heard  other  people 
designating  themselves  in  this  manner,  and 
when  his  organs  are  sufficiently  developed 
to  produce  the  sentiment  of  personality, 
that  he  is  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
these  words ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  while 
he  was.  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  an 
fa/«af  (unable  to  speak),  he  formed  no  idea 
of  personal  identity,  but  was  guided  entirely 
by  instinct  and  sentiment. 

It  follows  from  the  above  facts,  which 
metaphysicians  have  completely  overlooked, 


that  consciousness  does  not  depend  on  Ike" 
union  of  perceptions,  Instincts,  and  inoti- 
inenta,  with  general  comparison.     Hence 
we  must  seek  its  origin  in  the  two  superior 
faculties  of  the  intelligence,  taken  separately 
or  together.    It  seems  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two 
personal  identity  should  be  referred;  for 
comparison  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  basis  of  the 
feeling  of  personality,  and  we  are  moreover 
compelled  to  refer  it  to  general  comparison, 
as  that  is  applied  to  all  the  objects  of  nature. 
In  fact,  man  compares  himself  with  him- 
self, as  well  as  with  external  bodies ;  we 
compare  our  perceptions  together,  since  we 
perceive  that  one  differs  from  another,  and 
that  they  differ  from  external  objects,  and 
from  the  organs  which  produce  them  in  ns. 
We  compare  our  feelings  and  our  instincts 
one  with  another,  and  with  our  perception*. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  we  analyse  the  various 
phenomena  composing  perception,  sentiment, 
and  instinct,  and  we  compare  the  elements 
together.     We  find  that  our  instincts  and 
sentiments  may  exist  in  a  great  variety  ef 
shades,  according  to  the  objects  which  ex- 
cite them,  or  our  own  dispositions ;  our  ap- 
petites, our  love,  our  respect,  our  veneration, 
present  a  multitude  of  varieties ;  we  seine 
these  varieties  and  compare  them  together. 
When  wo  are  feebly  attracted  towards  any 
object,  we  call  the  feeling  "  an  inclination , 
if  the  phenomenon  be  more  strongly  marked, 
we  then  call  it  "impulse;"  if  sufficiently 
strong  to  trouble  our  conduct  and  disturb 
onr  repose,  we  term  it "  passion,"  "  agony," 
fee.    All  these  expressions  are  the  result  of 
general  comparison.    Once  arrived  at  this 
limit,  which  apparently  should  be  the  term 
of  our  analysis,  we  make  a  step  further,  and 
separate  ourselves  from  these  phenomena  by 
an  abstraction  which  depends  on  a  particu- 
lar feeling.  We  pronounce  the  pronoun  "I  "— 
"  I  am  different  from  all  this— I  do  this— I 
suffer  that"  When  our  organs  are  once  pro- 
perly developed,  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  say, «  I  am,"  "  I  do,"  « I  suffer." 

What  has  just  been  said  proves  that  we 
owe,  first,  the  sentiment  of  personal  identity, 
expressed  by  the  term  "  I,"  to  the  organ  of 
general  comparison  ;  secondly,  the  senti- 
ment of  action,  expressed  by  the  words  M I 
do,"  to  the  organ  of  causality,  because  these 
words  express  a  cause;  thirdly,  the  senti- 
ment of  passion,  "  I  suffer,"  to  the  same 
organ  of  causality,  because  we  denounce 
ourselves  as  the  objects  of  a  cause  different 
from  ourselves.  Remark,  however,  that  we 
may  say,  u  I  am  acting/'  "  I  am  receiving 
an  action,  or  a  sufferance ;"  and  by  pushing 
analysis  as  far  as  it  can  go,  we  can  describe 
the  "  I,"  or  "  self,"  as  being  the  subject  of 
an  active  causality  as  well  as  of  a  passive 
one.  The  grammarians  have  felt  the  truth 
of  this  principle,  for  many  of  them  reduce 
all  verbs  to  the  personal  one,  "  I  am."  The 
,  fact  is,  we  may  reduce  all  our  active  verbs 
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to  the  phrase,  "Iim  doing  such  a  thing," 
and  all  our  passive  Yerbs  to, u  I  am  suffering 
such  a  thing ;"  hence  tho  first  person  of  the 
rcrb  •♦  to  be  "  is  snflicient  to  express  every 
form  of  our  being  in  nature,  according  as 
we  employ  it  alone.  M I  am,"  as  we  employ 
with  it  an  active  participle,  "  I  am  doing," 
or  a  passive  one,  '*  I  am  suffering ;"  u  I  am," 
or, "  I  exist,"  is,  then,  as  yon  see,  the  foun- 
dation of  language ;  however,  the  "  I "  is 
anterior  to  all  action  or  passion,  for  the  in- 
dividual must  evidently  pre-exist  before  we 
can  conceive  him  acting  or  suffering.  We 
establish  the  existence  of  our  personality  by 
an  internal  operation  of  general  comparison ; 
this  has  been  just  proved.  Hence  the  organ 
of  general  comparison  should  be  considered 
as  the  organ  of  "  I,"  or  "  self;"  that  is,  of 
the  sentiment  of  existence;  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to 
exist  without  feeling  or  acting,  which  implies 
a  sentiment  of  causality,  ergo  the  organ  of 
causality  is  equally  necessary  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  "  self."  The  arguments  now  adduced 
seem  to  show  that  personal  identity,  or  the 
feeling  of  personal  existence,  depends  on 
the  two  superior  intellectual  organs  which 
phrenologists  call  reflective.  This  was  a 
point  in  phrenology  of  some  importance  to 
decide  in  an  exact  manner,  because  it  had 
been  neglected  by  our  predecessors*  The 
following  proofs,  drawn  from  empirical  ob- 
servation, may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
what  I  advance.  I  shall  merely  give  a  rtf- 
nmi  of  them,  as  they  have  been  already  de- 
tailed in  full. 

1.  The  sentiment  of  personality  docs  not 
depend  on  the  perceptions,  on  the  sentiments, 
or  on  the  Instincts,  for  the  Infant  possesses 
all  these  faculties  long  before  it  can  distin- 
guish itself,  In  an  exact  manner,  from  the 
rest  of  nature.  This  we  have  proved.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  period, he  supplies  the 
necessities  of  existence  through  his  instincts, 
like  an  animal. 

2.  The  sentiment  of  personality  depends 
on  the  reflective  organs,  because  it  becomes 
developed  only  as  they  become  developed ; 
and  when  they  are  weak  or  null,  it  does  not 
seem  to  exist  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  quote 
idiots,  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  "  I,"  though  evidently  capable  of 
partial  comparisons,  connected  with  what- 
ever perceptions,  instincts,  or  sentiments, 
they  may  possess.  Such  is  a  rimmi  of  our 
proofs.  However,  It  is  right  to  mention  a 
difficulty  which  presented  itself  to  me  a  few 
days  ago,  and  which  others  may  have  occa- 
sion to  observe.  A  man  affected  with  pains, 
extending  all  along  the  region  of  tho  cere- 
bellum and  spinal  marrow,  assured  me  that 
he  experienced  a  remarkable  diminution  of 
the  sentiment  of  existence  and  personal  iden- 
tity. It  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  an  affec- 
tion of  any  instinctive  organ  should  diminish 
the  action  of  one  or  more  intellectual  organs, 
or  the  reverse.    Do  we  not  And  the  proof  of 


this  double  fact  in  a  great  number  of  cere- 
bral diseases  I  Is  not  the  judgment  weak- 
ened in  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  do 
not  primitively  affect  the  brain?  Ask  an  in- 
dividual labouring  under  typhoid  gastro-eu- 
teritis,  whether  the  feeling  of  "self"  is  the 
same  as  it  was  when  he  enjoyed  perfect 
health  ?  The  sentiment  is  either  augmented 
or  diminished  iu  all  persons  affected  with 
any  irritation,  whether  acute  or  chronic ;  and 
when  the  irritating  cause  acts  with  great  in- 
tensity, the  feeling  becomes  confused ;  when- 
ever life  is  attacked  directly,  it  even  disap- 
pears altogether  with  the  other  faculties. 
Why,  then,  astonish  ourselves  at  its  being 
dulled  by  a  partial  affection  of  the  brain? 

It  is  impossible  to  extend  our  observations 
to  any  further  length  on  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  the  different  organs.  You  will 
find  the  subject  treated  at  full  in  "  The  Ex- 
amination of  Medical  Doctrines,"  and  in  the 
new  edition  we  are  preparing  of  the  "  Trea- 
tise on  Irritation  and  Folly/'  We  have 
now  to  examine  the  two  grand  questions  of 
"  volition  and  liberty,"  which  are  evidently 
connected  with  the  higher  intellectual 
organs. 

the  will. 


Volition.— This,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  an 
operation  of  the  intelligence.  It  is  the  M  I* 
who  says,  I  will.  Hence  volition  cannot 
exist  independently  of  intelligence.  It  is 
an  expression  of  "  I"  in  the  active  state,  for 
we  can  reduce  it  to  u  I  am  willing."  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  sentiment  of  personality, 
declaring  its  own  existence,  nor  its  suffer- 
ings ;  it  Is  a  mode  of  action  of  this  sentiment 
on  external  bodies,  on  ideas,  on  sentiments, 
or  on  instincts.  Here  we  may  refer  to  the 
circumstances  already  mentioned,  as  proving 
the  existence  of  "  self,"  and  we  shall  then 
see  that  volition  also  exists  only  in  the  same 
circumstances.  Volition  may  manifest  itself 
with  different  degrees  of  intensity  and  per- 
severance; these  latter  constitute  Its  fusti- 
f  tet,  which  must  depend  on  the  instincts  and 
passions,  just  as  firmness  does.  When  tho 
sentiments  and  instincts  are  strong,  volition 
is  energetic ;  if  the  organ  of  firmness  or  per* 
severance  be  strong,  it  also  acts  powerfully. 
Let  us  pass  to  liberty. 

Liberty. — It  is  the  personal  sentiment, 
considering  itself  as  an  active  agent,  that 
says, "  I  am  free."  Hence,  liberty,  as  well 
as  volition,  belongs  to  that  sentiment,  of 
which  it  is  a  mode  of  sction.  Thus  liberty 
is  also  confined  to  those  circumstances  in 
which  the  existence  of  "  1"  is  indisputable. 
Wo  have  already  determined,  with  great 
care,  what  these  circumstances  are.  We 
might  stop  here,  for  our  demonstration  in 
complete,  at  least  so  far  as  phrenology  is 
concerned.  However,  It  may  be  useful  to 
add  a  few  reflections  on  the  limits  which  are 
placed,  by  our  organization,  to  liberty,  and 
on  the  use  we  make  of  It.   In  the  first  place, 
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let  me  remark  that  liberty  is  confined  within 
the  tame  limits  which  bound  the  action  of 
"self"  and  of  "volition,"  for  liberty  can 
only  exist  In  cases  where  the  two  main  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  sufficiently  der eloped 
to  enable  u  I"  to  perceive  itself;  thus  it  does 
not  exist  In  the  new- born  child,  nor  in  ani- 
mals. In  addition  to  this,  liberty  is  seduced 
or  perverted  by  all  the  stroug  passions  which 
pervert  volition  and  the  personal  sentiment 
(M  I/')  This  is  admitted  by  all  philosopher* 
and  legislators ;  and  a  criminal  judge  fre- 
quently pronounces  the  acquittal  of  some 
unfortunate  individual,  whose  insulted  ho- 
nour has  made  him  an  assassin.  Finally, 
liberty  is  paralysed  at  every  moment  by  the 
pressing  necessity  of  our  primary  wants. 
We  see  it  yield,  as  well  as  volition,  to  the 
want  of  respiration,  of  excrementation,  &c. 
Hut  here  we  have  to  tuako  a  few  remarks. 
Volition  is  compelled  to  yield  before  the 
muscular  efforts  excited  by  a  desire  to  vo- 
mit, by  parturition,  while  liberty  is  quite 
unconnected  with  these  acts,  or  is  even  in- 
dignant at  their  being  necessary.  Volition, 
liberty,  and  the  personal  sentiment  ("  I")  are 
equally  suspended  by  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  sleep,  and  by  all  strong  organic  Irri- 
tations ;  but  this  does  not  belong  to  our  sub- 
ject Let  us  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the 
use  which  man  makes  of  his  liberty  in  the 
different  circumstances  of  life. 

This  is  a  delicate  subject,  for  man  is,  or- 
dinarily, very  jealous  of  his  liberty ;  who- 
ever dares  to  attack  it  becomes  at  once  an 
object  of  bitter  irony  or  anger  on  the  part  of 
the  psychologist,  whether  sacred  or  profane. 
No  matter ;  let  us  at  least  explain  our  ideas. 
Every  one  piques  himself  that  lie  is  free,  and 
proves  his  liberty  by  telling  you,"  I  will  the 
extension  of  my  arm,  and  I  extend  it;  I  will 
its  flexion,  and  I  flex  it"  Who  dare  say 
that  I  am  not  free  to  sit  down,  or  stand 
up ;  to  go  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left  ?  Cer- 
tainly, man  is  free  to  do  all  this.  No  one  in 
the  world  can  think  of  contesting  his  liberty 
in  this  sense ;  but  what  cerebral  modification 
does  he  obey  when  he  adduces  all  these 
proofs  of  his  freedom  ?  He  acts  under  the 
predominant  influence  of  the  organs  of  re- 
flection and  personal  sentiment,  tie  desires 
to  exhibit  to  his  fellow-men  his  « 1"  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  he  does  this  in  a  most 
victorious  manner.  But  does  this  prove 
that  man  will  be  always  as  free  when  he 
acts  under  other  influences  than  a  desire  to 
prove  his  personal  freedom?  Nothing  but 
complete  ignorance  of  facts  could  induce  us 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  If  this  were 
the  case,  what  is  tho  good  of  his  instincts 
and  sentiments?  Are  they  not  placed  within, 
as  so  many  powers  destined  to  imiko  man 
employ  his  liberty  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  his  Interests?  Certainly;  the  object  of 
these  powers  is  to  determine  and  influence 
man's  conduct,  and  we  see  him  universally 
obeying  those  which  are  most  exercised  by 


education  or  example,  or,  in  other  words, 
governed  by  the  sentiments  and  instincts 
which  circumstances  have  rendered  predo- 
minant.   It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  habits 
and  manners  of  nations,  of  societies,  and  of 
the  various  professions  and  trades.  In  spite 
of  his  boasted  liberty,  man  does  nothing 
duriug  his  whole  life  but  what  these  in- 
fluences accustomed  him  to  do  during  his 
youth.  He  acts  according  to  the  habits  they 
have  given  him,  and  though  he  umy  have  tho 
appearance  of  simply  obeying  his  liberty, 
he  inclines  to  the  side  towards  which  his 
predominant  instincts  and  sentiments  impel 
him.    He  obeys  a  multitude  of  invisible 
masters  all  the  while  that  he  cries,  "Ian 
free  I  I  do  what  I  like  !"  merely  because  he 
can  exercise  his  liberty  on  things  of  minor 
importance.    Singular  anomaly  in  the  con- 
stitution of  man!  In  all  acts  of  little  conse- 
quence he  seems  perfectly  free,  but  his  inde- 
pendence vanishes  upon  ail  great  and  impos- 
ing circumstances,  upon  which  his  lot  in  life 
depends.    He  sees  and  tastes  his  liberty  iu 
the  modus  f aciendi  of  all  his  actions,  for  he 
is  free  to  vary  the  manner  of  executing 
them ;  but  the  tyrants  who  dominate  him  in 
tracing  a  lino  of  conduct,  escape  his  observa- 
tion. Is  a  man  free  to  be  unambitious,  with- 
out passion  or  cunning,  avarice  or  pride, 
cruelty,  confidence,  or  ambition?    Does  it 
do|ieiid  on  himself  whether  he  shall  perceive 
all  the  qualities  of  a  body  presented  to  his 
senses,  or  only  feel  a  few  of  them, — to  ob- 
serve all  the  circumstances  of  an  event,  or 
only  appreciate  a  small  part  of  them  ?  "  With- 
out doubt,  not,  (some  one  will  say) ;  but  he  is 
free  to  act  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  under 
the  influences  you  have  just  enumerated,  for 
lie  may  or  may  not  obey  them,  as  ho  pleases." 
I  answer, "  He  certainly  possesses  the  liberty 
of  action,  provided  the  organs  of  volition 
and  personality,  on  which  this  faculty  de* 
pends,  are  stroug  and  vigorous;  but  if  they 
are  feeble,  he  ceases  to  possess  it."    Let  us 
first  examine  men  in  whom  they  are  feeble. 
Such  an  individual  is  really  free  only  in  in- 
different actions ;  he  is  not  so  in  the  import- 
ant concerns  of  life.  He  obeys,  successively, 
the  impulse  of  his  different  passions,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  become  developed ;  he  is 
borne   away  by  every  external    influence 
which  circumstances  may  throw  in  his  path ; 
and,  if  you  are  phrenologists,  you  may  dis- 
cover the  most  perfect  harmony  between  the 
organs  of  his  passions  and  the  errors  of  his 
conduct ;  between  the  weakness  of  his  in- 
tellectual ageuts  and  the  inconstancy  of  his 
character.    Let  us  now  speak  of  die  indivi- 
dual iu  whom  the  personal  sentiment  is  en- 
dowed with  a  powerful  volition  and  incon- 
testable firmness.    Do  you  imagine  that  he 
will  amuse  himself,   if  he  calculates  his 
interests,  with  exercising  his  liberty  in  tho 
execution  of  important  and  influential  ao*- 
tions?    Far  from  it.    He  chooses,  perhaps, 
a  profession,  perhaps  a  wife,  but  his  choice 
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if  Mldom  dictated  by  an  "  I "  free  from  all 
influence  of  passion,  and  desirous  of  liberty 
at  any  price ;  on  the  contrary,  he  obeys  a 
personal  sentiment,  guided  by  Ambition  or 
by  vanity,  by  the  want  of  acquiring,  or  by 
love,  &c.  When  his  career  is  once  plainly 
marked  out,  he  seldom  deviates  from  it ;  his 
actions  are  regulated  by  predominant  inte- 
rests, and,  as  in  the  former  case,  he  never 
enjoys  a  full  and  complete  liberty  of  acting, 
except  in  things  so  futile  and  unimportant 
that  they  are  not  worth  mentioning.  M 1  am 
free  to  spend  my  fortune,"  cries  the  miser, 
but  he  never  lavishes  a  penny. "  I  am  free  to 
be  prudent,  tranquil,  and  economical/'  cries 
the  spendthrift  and  libertine,  "  and  I  will 
become  so,  when  I  wish  it,"  but  his  conduct 
will  never  change,  unless  he  has  organs 
capable  of  making  him  change  it.  A  writer, 
who  has  a  tendency  towards  facts,  is  Arm ; 
and  a  good  logician  may  inculcate  in- 
tolerance and  fanaticism ;  assuredly  he  is 
free  to  do  so ;  but  if  he  be  what  he  ap- 
pears to  be,  unless  excited  by  ambition, 
vanity,  cupidity)  &c,  he  will  never  turn 
psalm-singer.  In  the  same  way  a  fanatic,  an 
intolerant  wither,  who  is  naturally  soithis- 
ileal,  ami  given  to  niter  facts,  a*  nil  sophist* 
are,  will  never  become  a  strict  logiciau,  or 
subioissive  to  well  demonstrated  facts,  how- 
ever free  you  may  think  him  to  assume  such 
a  character.  When  an  enthusiast  lays  aside 
his  error,  It  Is  because  his  organization  en- 
ables him  to  recognize  the  truth  which  others 
exhibit  to  him,  or  discover  it  himself  by  an 
investigation  of  facts.  In  a  word,  the  per- 
sonal sentiment, (u  1,")  volition,  and  liberty, 
are  led  away  by  great  passions  or  great  inte- 
rests, in  all  the  important  actions  of  human 
life ;  and  full  liberty  is  only  exercised  on 
acts  of  minor  importance,  or,  at  least,  those 
which  appear  such  to  us.  It  may  be  an- 
swered, for  some  people  are  very  fond  of  a 
reply,  M  Suppose  a  man  fancies  to  prove  his 
liberty  by  frequently  changing  his  conduct, 
or  even  his  condition  in  life,  like  the  person 
in  the  Hcnriadc,  who  <  took,  left,  and  retook, 
arms  and  the  plough/"  To  this  wc  answer, 
in  our  turn,  that  such  a  person  is  possessed 
of  little  common  sense,  and  that  if  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  his  head,  we 
should  find  inconstancy,  want  of  Judgment 
and  of  conviction,  with  some  excellent  pre- 
dominant sentiments,  which  were  lost  from 
want  of  the  co-operation  of  other  faculties. 
Suppose,  again,  a  man,  forcibly  attaching 
himself  to  actions  repugnant  to  his  cerebral 
organization,  and  that,  merely  for  the  sako  of 
exercising  his  liberty ;  he  will  perforin  thosq 
actions,  badly, — and  I  pity  him  If  he  be  the 
only  person  uiicoiisciotis  of  it, — he  must  be 
ranged  amongst  men  of  little  wit ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  foolish,  and  the  phrenologist  will  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  his  irrational  obstinacy 
in  the  conformation  of  his  brain.  In  politics, 
liberty  is  denned  to  be  "  the  faculty  of  doing 
whatever  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law ; "  in 


morality  we  might  define  it  to  be  the  power 
of  doing  whatever  is  not  forbidden  by  onr 
intellectual  faculties,  instincts,  and  senti- 
ments. As  to  the  mode  of  executing  various 
actions,  not  opposed  to  the  faculties  just 
enumerated,  here  we  have  full  liberty,  and 
we  employ  it  accordingly.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  if  we  could  employ  our  liberty  on 
every  occasion  according  to  our  caprice, 
the  conduct  of  man  in  society  would  be 
placed  beyond  all  law  and  all  rule,  and  the 
phrenologist  would  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  the  human  intellect 
in  the  perfect  way  ho  does  at  the  present 
day. 

To  sum  up  what  we  have  said,  the  volition 
depends  on  the  persoual  sentiment  (the  u  1 "), 
and  receives  its  qualities  from  the  passions 
and  from  tho  organ  of  firmness.  Libert* 
also  depends  on  the  same  sentiment,  which 
employs  it  with  more  or  less  freedom,  ac- 
cording to  the  force  of  the  intelligence,  the 
sentiments,  and  instincts ;  "intelligence"  la 
a  term  which  embraces  the  action  of  all  the 
organs  of  relation,  taken  together,  and  la 
strong  in  proportion  as  the  organs  of  cans* 
nlity  and  comparison  aro  well  developed 
ami  well  exercised.  It  now  remains  to  ex* 
amine  the  meauing  of  tho  term  "reason," 
which  latterly  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  philosophy. 

season. 

On  Kenton. — M.  Cousin,  in  his  reflections 
on  the  posthumous  work  of  Maim  ds 
Riran,  says,  "  Consciousness  is  a  triple 
ph'.'tiomenoii,  formed  of  perception,  volition, 
and  self-knowledge,  employing  reciprocal 
conditions,  and  composing  the  totality  of  in* 
tellectual  life.  To  know,  is  a  distinct  fact, 
sni  generis;  call  this  faculty  as  you  will, 
Intelligence,  understanding,  teasfn,  it  is 
elementary."  Let  us  first  examine  the  defi- 
nition of  "  consciousness,"  to  which  these 
elements  are  attributed;  to/etlishere  taken 
in  much  too  vague  a  sense ;  we  have  already 
proved  that  a  person  may  feel,  without  feel* 
ing  himself,  that  is  to  say,  williout  conscious- 
ness. It  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  this 
point;  you  see  well  enough  thnt  feeling, 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  cannot  form  one  of 
the  elements  of  consciousness ;  but  whoa 
once  we  know,  or  are  convinced,  that  we 
feel,  then  consciousness  exists,  for  we  feel 
ourselves.  Hence,  as  a  first  element  of  con- 
sciousness, we  adopt  self-feeling,  instead  of 
feeling  in  general.  Ko/ifiea,wehnve  already 
said,  is  nothing  but  the  |* rsonal  sentiment 
willing  its  own  action  on  the  external  world, 
or  tho  cessation  of  the  action  of  external 
things  on  itself.  Thus  volition  becomes  a 
second  element  of  consciousness.  8t\f~ 
kwwttdgt — this  term  must  be  defined,  for 
we  can  only  know  ourselves  under  certain 
relations.  If  metaphysicians  persist  in 
thinking  the  M I "  distinct  from  the  brain,  X 
give  up  the  question  as  unintelligible.    I 
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would  propose  substituting  for  self-know- 
ledge the  term,  consciousness  of  self,  or  our 
personality,  terns  which  simply  mean  being 
oonsclous  of  ourselves,  or  having  the  per- 
sons!  sentiment "  I."  Thus,  two  elements 
of  consciousness,  vis.,  *(ffetli*g  and  *V- 
kmmeUdgt,  become  confounded  In  a  single 
principle,  expressed  by  the  phrase  M  to  have 
an  I,  while  the  third  element,  vell/ten, 
merely  describes  the  same  "  I "  willing,  and 
more  or  less  freet  in  the  execution  of  its 
volition. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  Imowleigt,  which  If. 
Cousin  has  taken  in  Its  widest  sense.  This 
forma  rressa,  according  to  M.  Cousin,  who 
very  justly  accuses  Maine  m  Bisan  of 
having  confounded  consciousness  with  voli- 
tion. But  this  same  personal  sentiment 
(«I")  which  distinguishes  itself  (it  cannot 
know  itself)  is  also  the  faculty  which  recog- 
nises the  eiistence  and  notion  of  all  the  ob- 
jects of  nature:  this  is  the  only  sense  we 
can  give  to  the  term  flmem,  taken  in  its 
greatest  latitude.  To  flmem,  taken  in  this 
sense,  Is  a  sign  representing  the  personal 
sentiment  (UI "),  applying  Itself  at  the  same 
time  to  itself  and  to  all  objects  that  we  are 
capable  cf  kmwhtg  the  existence  of,  and 
hence  represents  the  action  of  the  two  supe- 
rior intellectual  faculties. 

But  does  the  term  fcnew  really  describe 
the  reasoning  principle  f  In  other  words,  are 
consciousness  and  reason  the  same  thing? 
To  resolve  this  question,  we  most  here  enter 
into  some  details  on  the  nature  of  conscious- 
ness, into  which  metaphysicians,  strangers 
as  they  are  to  phrenology,  could  never  pe- 
netrate. There  is  a  great  variety  of  degrees 
in  consciousness,  and  these  assuredly  belong 
to  the  iDtellectnal  organs;  but,  cm  the  other 
hand,  do  they  all  depend  on  the  two  supe- 
rior organs  of  comparison  and  causality,  on 
which  the  personal   sentiment  ("I")  do- 

rends  ?  Let  us  examine  the  new  question, 
t  is  certain  that  the  intellectual  organs, 
taken  collectively,  know  or  make  known, 
external  objects  long  before  they  communi- 
cate the  feeling  of  personality  to  the  infant, 
and  without  ever  communicating  it  to  the 
lower  animals.  Here  is  a  fact  to  begin 
with ;  consciousness,  then,  generally  speak  - 
ing,  may  exist,  independently  of  the  per- 
sonal sentiment. 

A  second  fact  is  this :  The  superior  intel- 
lectual faculties  can  only  know  such  objects 
as  are  presented  to  them  by  the  superior 
organs,  or  perceptions.  Now,  as  these  organs 
perceive  their  respective  objects  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  energy,.  fee,  it  follows  that 
the  same  degrees  must  exist  in  conscious- 
ness. Thus,  an  individunl  who  perceives 
colours  in  a  confused  manner,  who  confounds 
together  the  various  shades  of  coloured  ob- 
jects, cannot  have  the  sumo  consciousness  of 
colour  as  a  person  iu  whom  the  perceptive 
faculty  is  well  developed.  The  sume  re- 
mark applies  to  forms,  sounds,  events,  the 


respective  position  of  bodies,  etc.    Hence 
the  existence  of  a  personal  sentiment  ("  I ") 
is  not  alone  sufficient  to  render  the  know- 
ledge of    the    external   world  complete. 
Again,  as  consciousness  applies  itself  equally 
to  the  faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed, 
and  to  the  signs  of  those  faculties,  we  may 
observe  a  difference  in  different  individuals, 
according  to  the  degree  of  development  of 
their  sentiments  and  instincts,  or  according 
to  the  force  of  their  intelligence.    I  fence  we 
find  some  men  who  know  themselves  per* 
fectly,  and  others  who  seem  totally  ignorant 
of  their  own  character  and  feelings.    Since, 
then,  consciousness  exists  in  such  diversified 
degrees,  It  cannot  be  the  same  thing  as  rea- 
son, for  the  term  "  reason  *  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  consciousness  of  living  beings  who  are 
"  deprived  "  of  the  personal  sentiment,  (not 
accorded  to  the  iufaat),  nor  to  consciousness 
associated  with  self,  when  the  former  is 
confused  or  partial.  Thus,  we  refuse  reason 
to  a  drunken  man,  to  a  monomaniac,  though 
he  may  be  very  reasonable  on  every  point 
but  one ;  hence,  if  we  wish  to  give  each 
word  its  true  sense,  we  must  allow  that  con- 
sciousness and  reason  are  not  identical,  and 
consequently  ought  not  to  be  confouoded 
together.    What,  then,  is  reason  f    Every 
one  feels  its  empire,  and  though  every  one 
employs  it  as  an  instrument  of  definition, 
each  refuses  to  define  it.   Should  we  not  see 
in  the  word  reason  the  sign  "  of  the  concord- 
ance of  the  principal  intellectual  (acuities, 
with  sentiments  and  instincts  dominated  by 
the  two  superior  faculties  of  the  intelli- 
gencer"   Here  is  my  definition,  let  us  ex- 
amino  it. 

First,  we  say,  "  concordance  of  the  prin- 
cimtl  intellectual  faculties,"  for  the  existence 
of  all  is  not  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
reason;  a  blind  or  deaf  man  may  have 
sufficient  reason,  provided  he  be  only  one 
or  the  other,  for  an  individual  who  is  blind 
and  deaf  at  the  same  time,  cannot  possess  a 
sufficient  number  of  faculties  to  constitute 
reason.  An  individual  deprived  of  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  at  the  same  time, 
may  also  have  reason;  would  he  rank 
amongst  reasonable  beings  without  the  sense 
of  touch  ?  Experience  has  not  decided  this 
question;  we  think  not. 

Second.  As  a  second  condition  of  reason 
we  require  that  the  instincts  and  sentiments 
should  be  properly  dominated  by  comparison 
and  causality,  represented  in  the  action  of 
the  personal  sentiment "  I,"  feeling,  willing 
suffering,  and  judging.  The  condition  of 
infants,  drunksrds,  fools,  and  persons  domi- 
nated by  some  violeut  passion,  to  all  of 
whom  we  refuse  the  attribute  of  reason, 
proves  the  necessity  of  admitting  this  part 
of  our  definition. 

The  cases  now  mentioned  being  excepted, 
reason  exists  in  every  man  endowed  with  a 
personal  sentiment  which  feels  itself  free, 
and  who  possesses  sufficient  perceptions  to 
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judge  of  bodies,  with  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  himself,  and  to  estimate  the 
value  of  instinctive  or  sentient  impulses; 
that  is  to  say,  in  every  man  who  does  not 
permit  these  impulses  toseduce  him,  though 
he  is  capable  of  feeling  them,  both  when 
they  present  themselves  in  the  normal  state 
(jmmiom),  or  as  results  of  some  abnormal 
condition.  Such  are  the  explanations  we 
have  to  offer  touching  oar  first  essay  at  de- 
finition ;  we  might  have  wished  for  a  shorter 
one,  but  how  attain  this,  when  the  word 
"  reason  "  expresses  a  complex  state  and  re- 
lation of  our  faculties?  We  might,  indeed, 
say  the  word  reason  expresses,  in  general, 
the  domination  of  the  peroonol  oentiment  over 
mil  ikefncuUien  of  «  property  developed  indi- 
vidual. Should  this  new  definition  still 
appear  too  long,  we  may  find  the  means  of 
curtailing  it  in  the  explanations  which  pre- 
cede ;  however,  it  suffices  to  show  that  rea- 
son depends  on  the  two  superior  intellectual 
faculties  acting  together,  and,  consequently, 
that  phrenology  gives  a  much  better  ex- 
planation of  this  much  disputed  point  than 
any  sjstcm  of  metaphysics. 

On  AnsTKAtrrs. 

The  species  of  abstracts  arc  various; 
let  us  enumerate  them  briefly.  First,  The 
attributes  of  bodies,  colours,  forms,  dimen- 
sions, tastes,  odours,  sounds,  arrangement, 
and  disposition ;  all  these  may  be  separated 
from  bodies;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  think  of 
them  without  thinking  of  the  bodies  to 
which  they  really  belong:  this  gives  a  first 
species  or  abstracts.  The  operation  by 
which  this  separation  is  effected  has  been 
named  abstraction,  which  presents  each 
attribute  as  belonging  to  several  bodies  at 
the  same  time ;  the  attribute  then  lays  aside 
its  substance,  and  becomes  an  abstract  idea, 
la  common  language,  this  operation  is  called 
abstraction ;  it  is  evidently  nothing  but  a 
mode  of  action,  or  being,  of  the  cerebral 
nervous  system ;  yet  in  language  these  ab- 
stracts are  brought  into  action  as  so  many 
bodies.  Second,  The  same  operation  which 
separates  our  perceptions,  also  exercises 
itself  on  the  sentiments  and  instincts.  I  see 
a  dish  which  excites  my  appetite,  a  scene 
which  softens  me,  an  object  which  arouses 
my  hatred,  or  my  pride,  my  love,  or  my 
humilitv ;  when  I  express  what  I  feel  in 
these  different  conditions,  by  the  words 
hunger,  pity,  anger,  pride,  love,  6xc,  it  is 
evident  that  these  words  only  describe  the 
personal  sentiment  of  feeling  or  having  de- 
sires, hatred,  aversion,  fitc,  in  a  word,  the  ex- 
perience of  some  instinct  or  sentiment  This 
being  the  case,  1  obstruct,  that  is  to  say,  I 
$eparmte,  these  sentiments  from  myself;  I 
consider  them  as  foreign  to  my  own  indi- 
viduality, and  to  every  one  else ;  I  take  them 
•Way  from  theirsubstance,  and  I  make  what 
metaphysicians  call  abstracts,  or  abstrac- 
tions;  by  the  use  of  language  I  employ 


these  abstracts  as  if  they  had    not  been 
separated. 

The  chemists,  whose  special  business  it 
is  to  determine  the  composition  of  bodies, 
admit  the  existence  of  simple  substances 
only  in  a  conditional  manner,  and  never 
pretend  to  assert  that  the  bodies  which  still 
seem  to  bo  simple  may  not  be  proved  com- 
pound at  some  future  period.    The  idea  we 
have  of  simplicity  is  thus  purely  relative ; 
we  are  even  unable  to  say  how  far  the  term 
"  simplicity  "may  be  applicable  to  various 
primary  forces  which  act  on  our  senses  as 
bodies,  electricity,   for   example,   caloric, 
polar  magnetism,  &c.    It  is  evident  that  the 
spiritualists  found  their  notion  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  indivisibility  of  their  Immaterial 
substance  on  the  very  imperfect  idea  we 
have  of  simple  bodies,  while  the  unbiassed 
observer  can  only  consider  it  as  an    in- 
explicable phenomenon  of  nervous  action 
But  here  the  spiritualists  will  repeat  what 
they  have  already  said :  M  We  obtain  this 
notion  of  the  simplicity  of  spirit  or  imma- 
terial substance,  by  reflecting  on  what  pas* 
scs  in  the  mind  of  man,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  obtain  the  notion  of  material  sub- 
stance."   This  hss  been  already  answered  * 
the  existence  of  material  substance  is  con* 
tained,  by  induction,  in  the  perception  of 
corporal  attributes;  that  of  an  immaterial 
substance  is  neither  contained  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  bodies,  nor  In  our  sentiments, 
nor   in    our  instincts,— phenomena  whose 
existence  implies  merely  that  of  a  nervous 
system,  living  and  acting,  and  nothing  else. 
Hut  the  spiritualists  retort,  «  We  find  an 
immaterial  substance  in  these  phenomena.*' 
How  is  it  possible  to  answer  a  mere  asser- 
tion f  The  ouly  thins;  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
spiritualists,  and  those  whom  they  deno- 
minate materialists,  draw  different  conclu- 
sions  from  the  same  facts.    You  may  now 
ask  me,  Why  are  these  conclusions  so  dif- 
ferent?  Phrenology  and  observation  teach 
us,  that  "  the  sentiments  of  veneration,  of 
ideality,  and  of  marvellousness,  predominate 
the  organs  of  perception  and  causality,  in 
persons  addicted   to   spiritualism.     They 
regard  facts  with  less  attention  than  the 
impulses  of  their  feelings,  and  their  intelli- 
gence seises  with   difficulty  the   relation 
which  exists  between  cause  and  effect"  As 
to  the  materialists,  phrenologists  tell  us 
M  they  bow  with  submission  to  the  authority 
of  facts,  and  their  organ  of  causality  acts 
with   greater  vigour  in   discovering    the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  because 
it  is  well  developed  and  properly  exercised." 
Ask  them  again,  if  these  so  called  mate- 
rialists are  without  the  superior  feelings, 
and  they  will  tell  yon,  that  man,  to  be  per- 
fect, should  possess  the  elevated  sentiments, 
which,  far  from  opposing  the  action  of  cau- 
sality,  lend  it  powerful  assistance,  provided 
the  perceptive  organs  be  sufficiently  de- 
veloped and  exercised  to  supply  the  Intel!!- 
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gence  with  an  abundance  of  facts.  Phre- 
nologist! alto  remark,  that  In  caaaa  whore 
the  perceptive  organs  are  weak,  while 
causality  is  very  powerful,  the  individual 
will  feel  a  kind  of  mania  for  explaining 
every  thing,  and,  in  the  absence  of  facts, 
will,  In  spite  of  himself,  have  a  tendency  to 
employ  imaginary  facts  as  causes,  no  matter 
how  his  superior  sentiments  aud  ideality 
may  be  developed.  As  to  persons  in  whom 
the  organ  of  causality  is  feeble,  they  will 
necessarily  obey  whatever  impulses  they 
nay  receive  from  others ;  that  is,  they  will 
readily  admit  as  causes  whatever  explana- 
tion a  superior  intelligence  may  lay  before 
them.  If  their  intellectual  faculties  be 
feeble,  and  their  knowledge  at  the  same 
time  limited,  they  can  never  shake  off  their 
early  impressions ;  if,  ou  the  contrary,  their 
knowledge  of  facts  bo  extensive,  while  they 
are  little  given  to  vcueratiou  or  terror, 
instead  of  believers  they  become  sceptics, 
and  experience  no  intellectual  pleasure 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  shaking  con- 
viction and  dissipating  belief. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  SOMB  GENERAL  FACTS  RE- 
LATIVE TO  THE  ACTION  OF  OUR  ORGANS. 

Gentlemen  : — llavlug  passed  iu  review 
the  several  organs,  we  shall  now  lay  before 
you  some  facts  relative  to  their  action. 
Man,  perfectly  developed,  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  our  examination,  whereas,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  course,  we  merely 
considered  him  in  the  state  of  an  embryo, or 

an  infant. 

First  PropottliM.— The  bmin  is  incapable* 
of  producing  all  the  faculties  which  we  have 
studied,  without  the  intervention  of  external 
stimuli.  We  pre-suppose  the  existence  of 
life,  without  which  the  brain  evidently  is 
inert.  The  life  of  the  brain,  and  every  other 
nervous  apparatus,  is  kept  up  by  the  im- 
ponderables which  penetrate  it  in  every 
direction,  communicating  the  faculty  of  ex- 
citing motion  in  the  other  tissues,  and 
enabling  them  to  assimilate  the  nutriment 
fitted  for  their  growth  or  support.  Several 
authors  consider  this  priuciplo  to  be  nothing 
else  than  the  electric  fluid,  while  they 
recant  all  other  imponderables,  such  as 
caloric,  terrestrial  magnetism,  &c,  as  forms 
or  modes  of  manifestation  of  the  primary 
agent  or  principle.  This  question  remains 
yet  undecided;  we  know,  however,  that  the 
living  being  derives  its  imponderables  from 
two  sources;  first,  the  direct  penetration 
into  the  nervous  tissue  of  those  principles 
which  are  diffused  throughout  all  nature ; 
second,  the  constant  discharge,  produced  by 
chemical  decompositions  of  our  various 
fluids,  brought  into  contact,  atom  by  atom, 
with  the  solids.  Some  philosophers  ask, 
Why  an^ animal,  suddenly  killed  by  an  elec- 


tric shock,  presents  no  trace  of  sensation  or 
motion,  although  we  are  unable  to  discover 
any  organic  change  of  structure  in  his  body? 
This  certainly  depends  on  the  nervous 
apparatus  having  lost  the  aptitude  to  modify 
the  imponderable  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  fit  for  the  purposes  of  life,  although  it 
coutinues  to  traverse  the  body  for  a  certain 
time. 

The  nervous  system  is  the  admirable  ma- 
chine by  which  the  primary  imponderable, 
whether  simple  or  multiple,  corresponding 
with  the  universal  soul  of  the  ancients,  pro- 
duces all  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  amongst 
them  the  faculties  of  the  brain.  But  this 
force,  or  this  soul,  is  connected  with  the 
force  which  organises  our  living  tissues, 
and,  in  its  turn,  the  latter,  under  the  name  of 
vital  chemistry,  is  connected  with  the  che- 
mistry of  iimniuiule  bodies,  as  it  is  with 
every  physical  power,  with  attraction,  &c. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  the  common 
bond  of  union  between  these  different  forces, 
which  appear  to  be  matter  in  movement! 
In  this  manner,  also,  we  arrive  at  the  notion 
of  a  single  regulating  force,  or  of  God,  and 
we  show  that  atheism  can  never  penetrate 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  reflects  profoundly 
on  what  passes  in  the  natural  world. 

I  mentioned  just  now  external  stimuli. 
These  are  derived  from  nil  bodies  existing 
in  nature  which  act  ou  our  senses ;  as  soon 
as  perception  takes  place  the  brain  is  ex- 
cited, aud  the  cerebral  organ,  destined  to 
re-act  on  the  impression  received,  acquires 
a  degree  of  action  more  intense  than  any 
other  one.    It  matters  little  whether  it  is 
the  whoie  brain,  or  merely  the  orgau  of  the 
faculty,  which  contributes  to  its  manifesta- 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  the  whoie  mau  may 
bo  stimulated ;  the  excitation  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  may  be  general ;  but  the  point 
of  most  importance  to  determine  is,  whether 
the  results  or  manifestations  are  proportion- 
ed to  the  development  of  such  or  such  por- 
tions of  the  brain ;  for,  if  the  affirmation  of 
this  proposition  be  true,  (and  it  is  incoutes- 
tible),  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  designate 
tho   part  whose   predominance   constantly 
coincides  with  a  determinate  action,  under 
the  name  of  the  organ  of  that  action. 

This  is  so  clear,  that  I  should  waste  no 
further  time  in  its  discussion,  although  the 
anti-phrenologists  seem  to  consider  it  an  ob- 
jection of  the  highest  importance;  but  I 
have  just  received,  and  will  here  notice,  a 
manuscript,  entitled,  "  Doubts  on  Phreno- 
logy." The  author  thinks  that  phrenologists 
are  much  embarrassed  by  tho  contradictory 
facts  which  present  themselves  as  to  the 
functions  of  organs  ;  the  division  of  the 
brain  into  organs  seems  to  him  inadmissible, 
because  we  are  unable  to  determine  cither 
the  number  of  fteilties  or  the  particular 
portiou  of  the  brain  in  which  each  faculty 
resides.  Hence  he  proposes  to  consider  the 
brain  as  a  single  organ,  producing  a  number 
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of  functions,  which  become  more  varied  and 
numerous  in  proportion  as  the  brain  acquires 
development  in  the  animal  scale.  We  con- 
fess the  question  might  lie  considered  under 
this  point  of  view,  if  we  dispensed  with 

E roofs;  for  to  prove  the  assertion  is  impossi- 
le,  but  we  altogether  deny  that  there  exists 
no  relation  observable  between  the  develop* 
ment  of  our  recognised  faculties  and  the  re- 
gions of  the  brain  which  phrenologists  have 
assigned  to  them  as  organs.  The  connection 
It  always  visible  to  the  man  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  of  studying  the  subject  with 
any  degree  of  attention.  The  exceptions 
cited  to  the  contrary  are,  for  the  most  part, 
false,  or  result  from  imperfect  observations ; 
those  which  really  exist  may  bo  explained 
away,  or,  if  we  are  incapable  of  explaining 
them  as  yet,  it  by  no  means  results  that  they 
are  inexplicable.  The  degree  of  uncertainty 
which  embarrasses  every  science  in  its  in- 
fancy, does  not  prevent  the  true  phrenologist 
from  studying  his  science  with  pleasure, 
and  the  more  he  studies  the  more  reason  he 
find*  for  believing  in  its  truth,  unless  alto- 
gether deprived  of  the  organs  of  comparison 
and  causality. 

As  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
whole  brain  acts  for  the  manifestation  of 
each  faculty,  this  cannot  modify  the  results 
of  empirical  observation,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  phrenology, — it  can  only  bear  on 
the  explanation  to  be  given  of  the  brain's 
mode  of  acting.    The  explanation  offered  by 
phrenologists  is  the  more  probable  of  the 
two,  for  we  find  a  great  difliculty  in  imagin- 
ing how  a  simple  change  in  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  same  fibres  could  produce  the 
immense  difference  existing  between   the 
faculties  of  the  brain,  between  the  feeling  of 
comparison,  for  example,  and  the  ferocious 
pleasure  certain  men   experience  In  tor- 
turing their  fellow-creatures.    How  much 
more  simple  is  it  to  believe  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  objects  excites,  in  these  differ- 
ent situations  of  man,  different  other  organs 
of  the  brain ;  and  this  observation  serves  to 
show  us  that  the  organs  of  instinct  and  sen- 
timent are  not  the  same  as  those  which  act 
in  the  representation  of  objects.  If  we  admit 
this  first  distinction,  without  the  aid  of  the 
scalpel,  why  not  admit  others  ?     If  these 
other  distinctions  really  exist,  why  should 
It  be  Impossible  to  observe  the  organs  corre- 
sponding with  those  distinct  faculties?  Con- 
tradict, then,  if  you  will,  not  one  or  two 
men,  but  thousands  of  phrenologists,  who 
have  discovered,  and  every  day  verify,  these 
relations.    Tell   them    they  are   fools,  or 
visionaries,  and  substitute  abuse  for  verifi- 
cation, lest  you  may  incur  (he  displeasure  of 
certain  learned  bodies,  or  of  a  few  celebrated 
personages  who  would  never  condescend  to 
study  phrenology. 

The  author  alluded  to  grants  us,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  brain  acquires  volume,  it 
acquires  additional  functions ;  bnt  he  denies 


us  the  possibility  of  seining  the  relations 
which  may  exist  between  each  of  these  new 
regions,  and  the  additional  functions  enrich* 
ing  the  brain ;  ho  denies  It,  I  say,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  nnd  important  exceptions 
which  have  been  cited  against  this  doctrine. 
But  let  him  take  courage ;  I  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  some  exceptions,  but  certainly 
they  are  infinitely  less  in  number  than  the 
enemies  of  phrenology  represent  them;  or, 
for  my  own  part,  the  more  I  study  the 
science  the  less  exceptionable  examples  I 
discover,  and  the  knowledge  it  gives  me  of 
the  moral  nature  of  people  with  whom  1  am 
in  habitual  contact,  has  been  so  useful,  that 
I  regret  having  neglected  It  so  long.  The 
objection  founded  on  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  faculties  is  of  no  great 
weight.  Phrenologists  never  pretended  to 
determine  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  limits 
of  the  human  understanding;  had  they  so 
pretended,  I  should  have  differed  from  them. 
We  all  work  together  for  the  discovery  of 
truth;  more  than  once  I  have  expressed 
freely  my  doubts  during  the  present  course, 
and  declared  that  I  was  ready  to  concede 
my  own  opinions  to  whatever  seemed  better 
demonstrated. 

Second   Proposition.— Tht   instincts   and 
sentiments  never  manifest  themselves  with* 
out  the  intervention  of  some  external  stimu- 
lus ;  we  possess  no  example  of  the  contrary. 
Hence  the  existence  of  innate  ideas  is  a 
chimera;  we  merely  possess  innate  disposi- 
tions resulting  from  our  organisation.    Our 
senses  are  modified  by  the  action  of  external 
causes,  and  Immediately  a  corresponding 
action  takes  place  in  the  part  connected  with 
the  external  stimulus.    The  two  excitations 
are  simultaneous,  and  on  this  account  have 
been  referred  to  electricity,  for  the  electric 
excitation  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  which  acts  simultaneously  on 
different  regions  of  the  same  person,  or  on  a 
long  series  of  individuals  connected  toge- 
ther by  contact    Thus,  the  excitation  of 
light  produces  at  the  same  instant  all  the 
ideas  relative  to  light;  tho  excitation  of 
sound,  all  those  relative  to  sound,  and  so  on. 
A  certain  spectacle  excites  a  certain  passion, 
and  no  othor  but  the  spectacle  must  have 
been  transmitted  by  the  senses,  or  produced 
by  memory,  after  having  been  once  perceiv- 
ed.   Thus,  we  can  conceive  no  spontaneous 
action  independent  of  external  objects,  and 
we  should  regret  the  distinction  made  by 
some    between   instincts  and  sentiments, 
which  depend  on  objects,  and  those  which 
are  lndej>cndcnt  of  them ;  for  it  invariably 
requires  sonic  external  stimulant  to  bring 
our  instincts  or  stimulauts  into  play.  Before 
we  think  of  any  object  of  food,  we  must  have 
seen  it ;  we  must  see  a  man  or  a  woman  bo- 
fore  we  can  experience  the  sentiments  of 
love  or  friendship  appropriate  to  the  sex: 
we  must  have  witnessed  misfortune  to  feel 
compassion ;  and  soon  for  the  rest    Conse* 
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queatly,  whenever  the  organ  of  a  sentiment 
or  instinct  m«m  to  Impel  yon  to  the  accom- 


plishment of  such  or  such  an  action,  this  very 
Impulse  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
object  ob  which  yon  are  tempted  to  act 
When  this  knowledge  persists  after  the 
object  has  ceased  to  act  on  the  senses,  it 
constitutes  memory.  We  have  already 
shown  that  each  (acuity  has  its  own  me- 
mory, because  each  organ  has  the  power  of 
placing  itself  very  nearly  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  it  occupied  when  the  external  body 
made  an  Impression  on  it,  although  the  ex- 
ternal body  be  no  longer  present.  All  the 
faculties  possess  this  power  in  common.  But 
how  explain  this  ?  say  you.  We  are  igno- 
rant of  the  primary  cause:  the  fact  is  a 
primary  one,  like  so  many  others  that  we  are 
forced  to  accept  without  pretending  to  ex- 
plain; we  may,  however,  affirm,  that  the 
same  excitation  which  was  produced  during 
sensation,  Is  produced  during  memory,  or, 
In  other  words,  that  the  nervous  fibres  are 
placed  in  the  same  condition,  or  mode  of 
action,  in  which  sensation  had  thrown  them. 
I  find  it  mentioned  in  Comal's  "  Manual," 
that  Dr.  Watts,  a  gentleman  of  whom  I  had 
never  heard,  has  given  the  first  idea  of  this 
explanation ;  this  may  be  possible,  for  1  am 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  period  at 
which  Dr.  Watts  may  have  written ;  all  I 
know  is,  that  you  will  find  it  in  my  treatise 
on  u  Irritation  and  Folly,"  published  in 
18*8,  where  I  treat  of  ideas,  and  combat  the 

Shysiologists,  who  endeavour  to  erect  ideas 
ito  substances,  after  the  example  of  the 
physiologists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Let 
us  explsin  ourselves  on  this  point.  Caba- 
na is,  beyond  all  doubt,  considered  ideas  as 
substances,  since  he  calls  them  secretions  of 
the  brain;  this  is  unintelligible;  tho  only 
thing  certain  is,  that  whenever  an  object 
strikes  our  senses,  we  experience  certain 
emotions  or  sentiments,  which  wo  are  also 
capable  of  experiencing  in  the  absence  of 
the  object.  By  recalling  the  perception 
(memory^,  we  reproduce  the  emotion  or  sen- 
timent wnich  existed  as  an  effect  of  it  iu  the 
first  instance.  What  substance  can  we  find 
Interfering  in  all  this,  except  the  nervous 
matter?  Hence  ideas,  or  perceptions,  are 
phenomena  of  the  nervous  substance,  do* 
pending  upon  sensations,  as  instincts  and 
sentiments  are  nervous  phenomena,  depend- 
ing on  perceptions  or  ideas.  I  declare,  for- 
mally, my  Incapability  of  giving  idea  any 
other  definition  than  "  a  phenomenon  or  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  substance;"  but  we  should 
distinguish  ideas,  properly  so  called,  from 
other  nervous  phenomena,  relative  to  the  in- 
stincts and  sentiments,  which  are  equally 
produced  by  the  brain. 

When  we  have  seen  a  spectacle  which 
excites  our  horror,  or  our  pity,  our  disgust 
or  our  indignation,  we  may  reproduce  these 
sentiments  by  recalling,  with  an  act  of 
memory,  the  Idea  or  spectacle  which  first 


provoked  them.  But  what  does  aa  Idea 
recall  to  the  mind  ?  A  body.  Thus  we  say, 
M  idea  of  a  lustre  ;  idea  of  a  table;  idea  of  a 
head/'&c,  or  "  image,"  because  we  compare 
the  products  of  sensation  with  those  of  a 
mirror.  We  have  sufficiently  explained 
ourselves  on  this  point,  and  only  request 
you  to  remember  that  ideas  are  nothing  but 
modes  of  action  of  the  brain,  considered  in 
relation  with  bodies.  In  this  acceptation, 
the  term  idea  is  clearly  understood,  no 
matter  what  sensitive  organ  may  have 
furnished  it  But  virtue,  grandeur,  force, 
pity,  cruelty,  kindness,  etc.;  do  these 
terms  represent  bodies?  No;  they  repre- 
sent the  emotions  we  feel  on  having  seen, 
heard,  or  felt,  the  objects  which  excite  them, 
and  we  fall  into  an  error  wheu  wo  denomi- 
nate these  emotions  "  ideas."  The  emotion 
is  conuected  with  its  expitiug  idea  as  far  as 
effect  and  cause  may  be  connected  together, 
but  they  should  not  be  confounded  together. 
The  sign  which  represents  your  anger,  pity, 
compassion,  &c,  never  represents  the  object 
which  excited  them ;  in  ideas,  properly  so 
called,  the  sign  always  represents  the  excit- 
ing object.  These  reflections  should  con- 
vince you  still  more  of  the  falsity  of  those 
theories  which  consecrate  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas. 

The  term  "  idea"  has  also  been  employed 
in  various  other  senses.  Thus,  people  say, 
*'  This  man  had  an  excellent  idea  wbea  he 
invented  such  a  machine,  or  such  a  process." 
Whenever  one  investigates  a  new  question 
or  subject,  in  a  new  point  of  view,  people 
say, "  He  has  produced  a  new  idea."  In  the 
same  sense,  the  fabricators  of  romance  con* 
ceived  the  "  idea  "  of  turning  to  account  our 
basest  passions ;  and  the  witicisms  of  a 
merry  genius  are  denominated  "  ideas."  The 
impulse  which  excited  Gall  to  observe  the 
relations  between  the  different  regions  of 
tho  brain  and  its  faculties,  was  also  called 
an  "  idea ;"  in  a  word,  every  new  concep- 
tion, or  invention,  every  new  point  of  view, 
is  termed,  in  vulgar  language,  *  idea."  But 
all  these  are  oblique  and  figurative  forms  of 
speech,  which  should  be  banished  from  the 
language  of  philosophers;  and  in  every 
future  discussion  on  the  faculties  we  should 
reserve  the  term  "  idea  "  for  the  perception 
of  the  objects  of  sense, and  distinguish  them 
from  our  sentiments  and  instincts,  as  well  as 
from 'our  complete  or  incomplete  knowledge, 
or  from  the  notions  produced  by  comparison, 
judgment,  and  induction. 

Volition.— We  have  seen  that  volition  is 
connected  with  the  personal  sentiment  u  I," 
and  hence  with  the  superior  intellectual 
faculties.  It  is,  then,  useless  to  recur  to  this 
question,  which  phrenologists  have  hitherto 
placed  amongst  their  general  considerations 
in  the  faculties  of  man. 

Attention.— What  is  attention  ?  Is  this  a 
primitive  faculty,  as  many  people  think,  or 
an  action  common  to  all  our  organs,  as  the 
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phrenologists  nay?  Are  there  two  species  of 
attention,  one  with  the  personal  sentiment 
("  I "),  the  other  independent  of  it?  Phreno- 
logy connects  and  explains  all  these  various 
questions.  I  shall  demonstrate  this  at  some 
length.  Children  and  animals  are  sus- 
ceptible of  attention ;  that  is  to  say,  atten- 
tion is  possible  without  the  personal  senti- 
ment, without  volition,  or  liberty.  Is  any 
organ  briskly  excite!  ?  Attention  is  deve- 
loped in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  stimu- 
lus it  feels.  The  intellectual  faculties  act, 
but  it  is  in  a  secondary  manner.  They  do 
not  command  the  first  nets  of  attention,  which 
may  manifest  themselves  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  self;  this  you  may  see  in  the 
infant,  in  your  dog,  in  your  horse,  when  you 
caress  or  menace  them.  You  excite  their 
attention  involuntarily  with  a  morsel  of 
bread,  or  the  lash  of  your  whip.  In  these 
cases,  attention  is  evidently  Independent  of 
the  "I.'*  But  there  is  another  species  of 
attention  really  depending  on  the  personal 
sentiment,  becnusc  we  know  how  several  of 
our  ideas  have  been  acquired.  You  say,M  1 
feel  my  personal  existence;  I  wish  to  direct 
my  faculties  towards  such  a  point ;  it  is  not 
necessary,  but  such  is  my  will ;  I  shall  study 
and  observe  every  thing  connected  with  it. 
Here  is  an  attention  depending  on  the  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  commanded  by  it. 

As  to  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
It  is  said,  "  In  these  cases  the  organ  of  indi- 
viduality, or  that  of  coacfafrtri/y,  is  particu- 
larly the  one  which  commands  attention ;" 
but,  for  my  part,  I  am  not  quite  convinced 
of  this,  in  spite  of  the  curious  observations 
which  M.  Vimont  has  made  on  animals  who 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey.  I  think  the  per- 
sonal sentiment,  when  free  to  act,  is  sulti- 
cently  capable  of  directing  attention  upon 
any  object  it  pleases,  though  I  feel  myself 
unable  to  explain  the  great  differences  we 
observe  amongst  men,  some  of  whom  fix  their 
minds  with  intensity,  and  for  any  length  of 
time,  upon  a  particular  point,  though  sur- 
rounded by  nil  the  distractions  of  society, 
while  other  men  are  totally  inclinable  of  this 
effort,  and  are  drawn  off  by  the  first  sound 
which  strikes  their  ear.  Perhaps  this  ten- 
dency to  be  distracted  may  depend  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  perceptive  organs  of 
the  lower  lioe  of  the  forehead  are  very  active 
in  such  persons,  and  hence  lead  them  perpe- 
tually to  the  observation  of  new  facts.  This 
may  be  true  or  not.  If  observation  convinced 
me  of  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  coiircn- 
trivity,  1  would  admit  it  at  once,  without, 
however,  laying  aside  my  opinion  I  hut  the 
organ  is  under  the  tmmedinte  command  of 
the  personal  sentiment  ("1").  My  doubts 
upon  this  point  are  greatly  increased  by  ob- 
serving that  certain  men,  easily  distracted  by 
words,  and  particularly  by  songs,  are  cap- 
able of  exercising  a  high  degree  of  attention 
whenever  they  study  in  a  silent  pla.e,  or 
hear  nothing  but  sounds  (such  as  those  of  a 


carriage),  which  do  not  excite  the  Intellect 
tnal  organs.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  facility 
of  distracting  the  attention  boars  a  proper- 
tiou  to  the  number  of  cerebral  organs  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  impressions  sent  up  by 
the  senses ;  nitd  hence  the  reason  why  one 
mail,  inaccessible  to  stupid  prose,  is  imme- 
diately distracted  by  music  or  poetry,  or  why 
another  will  have  his  attention  drawn  off,  in 
spite  of  himself,  as  soon  as  any  favourite 
question  is  started,  while  his  studies  would 
be  continued  uninterruptedly  by  less  interest- 
ing conversation.  The  various  mechanical 
arts,  painting,  sculpture,  &c,  permit  us  to 
listen  to  conversation,  and  wo  take  part  in 
it.  This  fact  shows  that  the  intellectual 
organs  are  but  feebly  occupied  by  any  manual 
labour,  which  becomes  easy,  and,  as  it  were, 
instinctive,  by  habit.  On  the  contrary,  a 
musician  cannot  bear  to  be  distracted,  and 
requires  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  regu- 
late his  tones  and  measures.  The  listener 
may  engage  in  conversation ;  he  only  loses 
some  of  the  l>eauties  of  the  piece.  The  rea- 
son of  this  difference  is,  that  it  requires  more 
cerebral  action  to  execute  a  piece  of  music 
than  to  listen  to  it. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  instincts  and  sentiments  may  bo 
roused  by  external  causes,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  volition ;  and  in  these  cases  atten- 
tion is  a  spontaneous  product  of  the  stimulus 
natural  to  the  organ.  There  is  another  spe- 
cies of  attention,  free,  and  produced  by  the 
intelligence.  Observe  that  you  may  make 
tiie  same  remark  ou  all  the  faculties,  or  ac- 
tions, of  the  cerebral  organs.  Attention  to 
their  actions  is  developed  sometimes  by  the 
external  stimulus  of  an  instinct,  or  of  a  sen- 
timent, indc|MMidcnt  of  the  volition.  These 
facts  belong  to  the  mutual  influence  of  organs 
upon  one  another,  of  which  we  have  so  often 
spoken  during  the  present  courje. 

Explanation  of  thp.  Passions. 

Do  the  passious  depend  on  pleasure  and 
pain,  as  the  old  philosophers  thought ;  or  do 
phrenologists  reason  correctly  when  they 
describe  as  many  passions  a<  there  are  facul- 
ties ?  You  see,  Gentlemen,  these  two  theories 
arc  very  different.  The  philosophers  pur- 
sue still  the  method  which  we  followed 
ourselves  in  the  infancy  of  our  education  ; 
they  consider  our  faculties  in  too  general  a 
manner,  aud,  equally  ignorant  of  their  num- 
ber or  their  characters,  create  at  will  a  cer- 
tain number  of  general  faculties,  which  they 
de*c.ril>e  as  acting  on  the  mind  of  man.  In 
this  vi  ay  they  created  attention,  volition, 
lilM*riy,  Kc.r— terms  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  reduce  to  their  true  meaning. 

The  passions  they  reduce  to  two  elements, 
pleasure  and  pain;  or  to  love  and  hatred ;  for 
pleasure  excites  love  and  joy,  pain  induces 
sadness  anil  hatred  ;  hence  the  distinction  of 
gay,  joyous  passions,  and  depressing,  male- 
volent ones.    This  is  the  essence  of  the  doc- 
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trine  we  ell  learned  at  school.    Phrenology 
comet  and  telle  us, "  For  every  organ  there 
ie  an  emotion,  and,  consequently,  a  cause  of 
passion."  This  once  laid  down  and  acknow- 
ledged, It  became  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  passions  according  to  the  organs  with 
which  they  were  connected.     Thus,  some 
are  connected  with  the  instincts;  foruxnmplc, 
the  passion  for  women,  the  love  of  childreu, 
the  passion  of  combativenees.of  destruction, 
of  dissimulation,  of  avarice,  kc.   Other  pas- 
sions are  nothing  hut  the  exaggeration  of 
sentiments,  as  the  immoderate  love  of  power, 
and  ambition,  the  love  of  approbation,  &c, 
which  some  men  aim  at,  no  matter  what  it 
may  cost  them;  the  incessant  tendency  of 
some  to  venerate  existing  powers,  or  what- 
ever is  antique ;  to  follow  with  enthusiasm 
the  Buperuutural  and  the  marvellous ;  the 
all-powerful  taste  of  some  meu  for  play,  or 
for  hazardous  enterprises  and  projects  ;  the 
irresistible  impulse  by  which  others  are  in- 
duced to  benefit  their  fellow -men;  or  the  con- 
trary passions,  stimulating  a  love  of  satire, 
hard-heartedness,  uncharitableness,  &c. ;  the 
passion  of  Jealousy  and  envy,  which  attacks 
differcut  objects,  according  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  our  different  faculties.    In  a  won!, 
whenever  one  or  two  or  more  organs  is  ex- 
cessively developed  and  very  active,  we  are 
constantly  place* I  lit  a  stuto  of  s lu very  to 
them.    The  world  then  says, "  He  has  such 
a  passion,"  that  is,  he  is  ruled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  desire.    "He  is  passion- 
less/*— his  desires  or  impulses  are  not  sufli- 
ciently  strong  to  master  his  conduct."  Some- 
times, however,  we  say,  "This  person  has  a 
desire  of  pleasing,  a  love  of  coquetry,  of  One 
clothes,  a  desire  to  put  himself  constantly 
forward,  &c."  These  expressions  merely  im- 
ply a  less  degree  of  force  in  the  sentiments. 
We  make  a  similar  application  in  speak- 
ing of   the  intellect: — "This  man   has  a 
passion  for  study ;  for  the  mathematics ;  for 
mechanics."  If  we  constantly  see  him  occu- 
pied on  the  same  subject,  we  call  it "  a  pas- 
sion ;"  if  the  tendency  be  in  a  minor  degree, 
we  call  it  "a taste."    You  see  what  various 
signlGcations  the  word  pauiou  has  received. 
As  to  the  questioif  how  far  pain  and  plea- 
sure may   liecomo  the  exciting  causes   of 
passion,  the  ancient  doctrine  requires  modi- 
fication.   The  fact  is,  we  always  experience 
an  agreeable  feeling  in  satisfying  our  wants ; 
or  a  sentiment  of   pain  whenever  we  are 
prevented  from  gratifying  them.  But  neither 
the  pain  nor  the  pleasure  produces  our  pas- 
sions ;  they  result,  as  wo  have  said  before, 
from  the  impulses  of  our  several  organs: 
we  feel  a  pleasure  in  obeying  these  natural 
impulses,  and  a  degreo  of  pain  when  we  meet 
any  obstacle  which  opposes  our  satisfying 
them. 

Properly  speaking,  the  impulses  of  our 
organs  do  not  produce  pleasure,  unless  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  briug  with  them  a 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  directly,  or  in 


consequence  of  hope  and  marvellousneae. 
Thus,  the  passions  of  a  lover  are  themselves) 
pleasures,  and  the  passion  of  attracting  flat- 
terers, for  hope  and  illusion  always  produce 
a  certain  quantity  of  enjoyment,  not  the  lea* 
agreeable  that  It  is  imaginary.   Most  of  our 
desires  are  attended  with  a  species  of  uncer- 
tainty more  painful  than  pleasurable ;  thuir 
satisfaction,  however,  is  uccessarily  accom- 
panied by  pleasure,  aud  we  experience  a 
kind  of  pain,  termed  regret,  when  forced  to 
renouuee  them  before  satiety.    Hence,  plea- 
sure and  pain,  considered  as  moral  agents, 
are  not  the  causes  of  passion,  they  are  two 
general  modes  of  internal  feeling,  attached 
to  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
our  sentiments,  and  our  iostinct*. 

The  passions  present  certain  varieties, 
which  ure  proportioned  to  the  development 
of  our  orgaus.  The  most  powerful  passions 
are  those  which  depend  on  onr  most  power- 
ful organs,  on  such  as  act  on  the  greatest 
number  of  viscera  and  muscles.  Hence, 
love,  and  auger,  which  is  connected  with  the 
organ  of  destruction  (the  latter  being  more 
or  less  related  to  the  want  of  aliments),  the 
passion  of  acquiring,  &c.,aro  frequently  very 
imperious  and  violout.  In  general,  the  pas- 
sions are  more  powerful  and  impetuous  in 
proportion  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
instiuct  of  existence,  or  reproduction;  in 
this  case  they  often  pursue  a  man  through 
his  whole  career  in  life,  and  only  abandon 
him  at  the  confines  of  the  tomb. 

Phrenology,  then,  teaches  us  that  pleasure 
is  connected  with   the  satisfaction  of  an 
organ,  and  pain  with  its  non-satisfaction. 
This  is  true ;  but  phrenologists  have  alto- 
gether neglected  the  influeuce  of  physical 
paiu  and  pleasure.     I  regret  this  omission, 
for  it  is  an  important  one,  physical  pain  and 
pleasure  mod  ify  iug  considerably  the  intrinsic 
actions  of  the  brain.    A  man  afflicted  with 
disease  of  certain  viscera,  the  abdomen,  for 
example,  is  always  dull,  and  oppressed  in 
spirits ;  a  patient  whose  chrouic  affection 
tends  to  slacken  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
sees  every  thing  on  the  dark  side ;  should 
his  organs  of  circumspection  ami  meditation 
be  strong,  he  easily  falls  into  a  degree  of 
melancholy,  or  even  delirium,  which  may 
end  in  insanity.    Discaso  may  uct  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  on  the  conditiou  of  the  brain. 
In  primitive  affections  of  the  heart  or  lungs 
the  circulation  is  frequently  accelerated,  and 
the  brain  receives  more  than  its  usual  sti- 
mulus from  the  blood;  in  these  cases  the 
patient  manifests  a  tendency  to  illusions,  or 
to  the  development  of  the  gay  passions,  as 
we  sometimes  seo  in  individuals  at  the  com- 
mencement of  disease  of  the  heart,  or  of 
phthisis.   The  connection  between  the  state 
of  the  viscera  and  that  of  the  brain  is  very 
intimate.    Each  disease  acts  in  a  peculiar 
manner  on  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  the  brain,  in  its  turn,  acts  peculiarly  on 
each  viscera.    When  affected  with  terror 
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tha  heart  begins  to  beat;  and  primary  pal- 
pitations, again,  communicate  a  feeling  of 
terror  without  any  motive.    Any  came  of 
uneasiness  oppresses  you,  by  accumulating 
the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  and,  when  affected 
with  a  primary  oppression  of  the  chest,  or 
with  dyspnoea,  you  arc  thrown  into  a  per- 
manent state  of  uneasiness.  When  the  moral 
man  is  sad  and  depressed,  the  epigastrium 
feels  tight  and  contracted;   on  the  other 
hand,  in  primary  constriction  of  the  stomach, 
you  icel  a  species  of  melancholy,  for  which 
you  vainly  seek  a  moral  cause.  When  over- 
come with  terror,  your  muscles  cither  fall 
into  a  state  of  collapse,  or  contract  convul- 
sively; while,  on  the  contrary,  very  exces- 
sive U'ltsiop,  or  feebleness  of  the  muscular 
system,  inspire*  you   with    uncomfortable 
omens  of  an  eril  miture.  Man,  in  particular, 
can  never  see  his  muscular  force  givo  way 
without  receiving  u  melancholy  impression. 
In  despair,  our  whole  economy  is  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  all  this  depends  on  the 
brain.   When  a  man  whose  intelligence  still 
remains  untouched,  sees  all  his  functions 
failing  in  a  sudden  manner,  he  requires  a 
large  share  of  moral  courage  not  to  abandon 
himself  to  despair.    As  to  Uie  effect  ot  phy- 
sical pain  coming  from  the  exterior,  such  as 
the  pains  of  burns,  wounds,  and  the  various 
species  of  bodily  torture  invented  by  fana- 
ticism, or  offended  amour  propre,  the  moral 
force  may  resist  them,  provided  the  graud 
viscera  are  intact ;  for  in  this  case  volition 
enjoys  a  power   and   energy  unknown  iu 
disease.   Tim  history  of  martyrs,  in  all  ages, 
proves  this  fact.    We  have  even  examples 
of  morbid  cerebral  excitement,  or,  if  you 
will,  insanity,  stimulating  men  to  torture 
their  own  bodies, — a  species  of  folly  never 
observed  when  the  cerebral  innervation  has 
been  reduced  by  dcepand  constant  suffering 
of  the  principal  viscera.   8uch  are  the  facts, 
Gentlemen,  which  phrenologists  have  neg- 
lected to  consider  in  their  history  of  the 
passions. 

Tit  p.  Association  or  In  fas. 

Modern  philosophers,  regarding  ideas  as 
so  many  substances  endowed  with  attri- 
butes, reduced  them  under  certain  laws,  as 
we  reduce  bodies  to  the  law  of  gravitation, 
or  as  wo  consider  chemical  substances  com- 
bining in  various  proportions,  and  thus  con- 
structed a  kind  of  romance  on  the  association 
of  ideas.  According  to  this  theory  one  idea 
naturally  brought  after  it  a  certain  other 
idea;  sometimes  they  engendered  one  another 
reciprocally;  souirtimv*  they  were  united 
by  an  affinity  inherent  in  their  nature.  You 
will  find  all  this  in  the  logical  school  of 

CoNDILLAC. 

Phrenologists  have  attacked  this  theory, 
and,  I  think,  with  reason.  Ideas  become 
associated  according  to  the  organs  of  per- 
ception,  of  reflection,  of  sentiment,  or  of 
instinct,  with  which  our  organisation  may  be 


connected;  this  I  shall  prove  to  you  immfr* 
diately.    I  shall  select  my  examples  from 
Combe's  work,  in  which  we  find  many  most 
excellent  ideas.  Combe  selected  an  elevation 
near  London.    M.  Fossati,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Combe's"  Manual,"  has  substituted 
the  heights  of  Mont  Martre.    From    this 
point  the  spectator  beholds  an  immense  mul- 
titude moving  about  the  public  places  and 
streets ;  he  contemplates  a  mass  of  build- 
ings,— the  asylums  of  vice  and  of  virtue,— 
without  end.     What  association  of  ideas 
should  this  spectacle  produce  in  the  mind  of 
each  spectator  I  The  man  who  has  ataste  for 
architecture,  will  sci%c  at  once  on  what  is 
placed  before  him, — the  execution  and  stylo 
of  the  public  buildings,  the  sixe,  direction, 
regularity,  &c.,of  the  different  streets.  The 
moralist  will  reflect  on  the  dangers  of  those 
inconsiderate  pleasures,  of  those  receptacles 
of  corruption,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great   capital    dissipate    their   economies, 
undermine  their  health,  and  destroy  their 
future  prospects.  A  third  will  think  of  com- 
merce, of  the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  or 
of  the  dissipated  life  which  affects  so  pro- 
foundly the  man  of  high  morality,  &c.  Hence 
we  have  no  trace  of  associations  depending 
on  pretended  natural  affinities  between  ideas, 
but  an  evident  association  founded  on  the 
predominance  of  instincts,  habits,  and  senti- 
ments ;  or,  in  other  words,  amongst  the  thou- 
sand perceptions  which  the  spectacle  just 
alluded  to  may  produce,  those  alone  will 
take  effect  which  are  seconded  by  our  pre- 
dominant cerebral  facnltios;  or,  if  you  like 
the  following  formula  betters—The  predomi- 
nant faculties  will  commence  acting  under 
the  influence  of  that  particular  idea,  or  per- 
ception, which  is  best  calculated  to  excite 
them.    This  is  a  truly  natural  association ; 
and  remark  how  perfectly  it  agrees  with  our 
first  proposition  in  moral  and  intellectual 
physiology,  namely,  that  the  sensitive  stimuli 
act  on  thai  orgnn  which  is  most  disposed  to 
re-act  ew  external  bodies. 

What  is  Sympathy? 

The    philosophers   Jinve    discussed    tho 
question  of  sympathies  at  great  length ; 
they  have  given  them  a  kind  of  undefined 
existence,  ou  which  they  ha\c  expended  a 
quantity  of  very  fine  phrases ;  in  tact,  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  form  an  agreeable 
text,  provided  we  mix  a  little  of  the  mar- 
vellous with  them.  Tho  writers  now  alluded 
to  will  quote  examples  more  or  less  striking, 
which  they  dress  up  in  colours  more  or  less 
varied,  making,  as  1  said  before,  some  very 
pleasant  histories ;  but  at  the  end  what  do 
we  find  well  demonstrated?  Phrenologists 
intervene  and  teli  us,  sympathies  are  nothing 
but  similitudes  of  faculties ;  thus,  you  have 
n  taste  for  such  an  occupation,  so  have  I ; 
let  us  follow  it  together.  You  lovo  reading; 
so  do  I.    Here  is  a  sympathy.    You  love 
I  good  cheer;  1  am  of  the  same  mind*  Here, 
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again,  la  sympathy.  The  aane  phrenologists 
however,  add,  that  certain  pulsions  repel 
one  another.  Thus,  two  misers,  two  covetous 
men,  will  never  sympathise  together,  except 
when  they  can  satisfy  their  passion  without 
Interfering  one  with  the  other ;  nay,  more,  if 
.one  sees  that  the  other  has  an  advantage 
over  himself,  he  experiences  a  sentiment  of 
antipathy.    This  is  seeit  in    all  criminals 
who  unite  together  for  villanous  purposes; 
the  crime  beiug  committal,  their  antipathies 
awake  when  they  come  to  a  division  of  spoil. 
Hence  a  similitude  of  organs  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  ex  plain  sympathies.  Here,  again, 
are  some  other  facts,  which  the  phreoologists 
hare  neglected  to  examine.    You  often  find 
a  great  talker  sympathising  with  a  silent 
persou,  because  tlio  lullcr  seems  a  goml 
listener.     An  individual  who  loves  power 
self  lorn  sympathises  with  another  who  I  ilea 
to  domiualo  as  he  docs.    Hence  the  reason 
why  we  seldom  And  husband  and  wife  com- 
pletely sympathising  in  the  wedded  state ; 
and  this  is  seen  not  only  in  the  bond  of 
marriage,   but  in  every   other  connection 
possible.    Thus,  the  definition  of  sympathy, 
at  given   by  the  phrenologists,  does    not 
seem  to  me  very  clear,  independently   of 
their  observation  that  all  passions  essen- 
tially egoistical  repel  one  another.     There 
are  various  other  shades  of  sympathy,   lu 
some  cases  we  experience  a  physical  sym- 
pathy :  we  see  a  person, his  exterior  pleases 
us  without  our  knowing  exactly  why,  and 
we  form  an  attachment,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  Judicious.    Love  comes  under  the 
same  head ;  this  passion  is  often  a  sympathy, 
for  we  never  regard  all  individuals  of  the 
opposite  sex  with  an  equal  degree  of  love ; 
.we  admire  some  ubove  the  rest ;  at  first  the 
external  appearance  attracts  us ;  then  come 
the  influence  of  company,  intimate  relations, 
and,  finally,  we  find  reasons  for  antipathy, 
causing  the   most  enipassioiied   lovers  to 
separate  the  moment  they  know  each  other 
well.    Besides  this,  it  often  happeus  that 
two  individuals  sympathise  for  some  time, 
because  each  makes  a  sacrifice  to  the  other; 
but  the  charm  of  love  is  soon  dissipated ; 
the  natural  character  of  each   breaks  out, 
and  antipathies  of  the  most  violent  kind  oro 
engendered.     Friendship  is  subject  to  the 
same  accidents.  Thus,  you  see,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
"  sympathy."  .  hose  who  sympathise  with  us 
are  individuals  who  procure  us  moral  and 
physical  pleasure,  and  in  whom  we  generate 
reciprocal  sentiments;  but  this  supposes  a 
combination  of  faculties,  seldom  or  never  in 
opposition— combinations  which  the  want 
of  time  prevents  me  from  examining  on  the 
present  occasion.    Sometimes  we  see  two 
friends    uuited    by  a    similarity  of  taste, 
ardently  desirous  to  satisfy  it,  aud  marchiug 
together  towards  the  same   object;    envy 
springs  up,  and  their  sympathy  is  on  the 
point  of  being  broken;  one,  however,  makes 


a  sacrifice  to  the  other,  because  his  organi- 
sation permits  this  concession,  and  in  other 
respects  he  feels  satisfied ;  the  bonds  of 
sympathy,  so  uearly  tbrowu  off,  are  drawn 
tighter,  and  their  friendship  continues  un- 
disturbed. Generally  speaking,  sympathy 
is  explaiued  by  the  combination  of  organs  of 
several  individuals  ;  if  this  combination  be 
such  that  the  individuals  never  cause  one 
another  pain,  or  are  placed  in  opposition, 
then  sympathy  exists ;  but  in  most  cases  it 
can  be  perfect  only  between  two  persons. 

Habits  or  a  Man. 

Philosophers  often  cite  the  influence  of 
habit,  to  explain  the  actions  of  man.   Since 
phrenology  commenced  making  progress,  its 
adversaries  arc  particularly  fond  of  quoting 
habit,  and  saying — **  Education  and  habit 
enable  a  man  to  do  several  things  fur  which 
he  has  no  innate  disposition  or  organ."    We 
might  answer,  without  hesitation,  '*  Nothing 
is  more  erroneous.    Habit  never  gives  a  re- 
markab!e    facility,    unless   supported    by 
organs  corresponding  with  the  object  on 
which  we  exercise  ourselves."    How  many 
people  do  we  see  obstinately  cultivating  a 
science  or  art  for  which  they  were  never 
born ;  hence  you  never  find  them  successful ; 
they  become  victims  of  their  obstinacy,  and, 
obeying  an    impulse  which    must    remain 
fruitless,  neglect  to  cultivate  their  predomi- 
nant faculties.      Sometimes  swear  frepre, 
sometimes  a  love  of  money,  incites  them  to 
take  up  a  subject  inconsistent  with  their 
organization.    Hence  we  see  'so  many  men 
who  wish  to  become  authors,  in  spite  of 
Apollo  and  Minerva;  so  many  others  who 
obstinately  cultivate  painting,  without  ever 
ntnk  ing  progress  in  the  art.  A  man  imagines 
himself  endowed  with  some  talent  he  does 
not  possess ;  he  sets  himself  to  work,  but 
his  labour  is  lost ;  habit  is  unable  to  give 
facility,  it  merely  diminishes  the  difficulty. 
Compare  with  him  another  who  possesses  a 
well -developed  organ  of  the  same  faculty ; 
the  ouc  advances  slowly,  and  with  effect,  or 
remains  stationary,  while  the  other  surpasses 
him  without  seeming  to  give  himself  the 
least  trouble.    These  errors  are  excessively 
common ;  however,  these  are  questions  of 
educatiuu.    A  parent  can  no  longer  say— 
"  My  daughter  has  little  musical  talent,  it 
is  true,  but  she  may  become  an  excellent 
musician  with  a  great  deal  of  practice ;"  or, 
"This  boy  has  little  taste  for  the  sciences; 
however,  he  shall    be   a  naturalist,  or  a 
medical  man ;"  u  He  has  little  or  no  talent 
in  speakiug,  yet  I  will  make  him  an  ad- 
vocate ;  the  proverb  says,  Fitmt  ensteref." 
All  errors.    A  man  will  never  become  dis- 
tinguished in  any  occupation  for  which  he 
was  not  born ;  as  to  oratory,  tho  Jhimt  caa 
only  apply  to  persous  who,  though  their 
language  is  as  yet  a  little  difficult,  possess 
superior  faculties,  which  may  at  a  future 
time  give  it  the  elegance  and  facility  it 
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wants.    Hemembfir  wbat  we  said  on  this 

Soint,  when  treating  of  the  organ  of  language, 
besides,  the  philosophers,  in  giving  too 
much  influence  to  tin  power  of  habit,  have 
been  deceived  by  a  fact  of  daily  occurrence, 
whenever  the  organ  of  any  faculty  is  strong ; 
when  that  is  the  case,  every  thing  connected 
with  the  fnculty  is  done  so  easily  and  rea- 
dily that  they  appear,  as  it  were,  natural  to 
the  person,  and  the  whole  merit  is  bestowed 
on  the  persistance  of  labour,  depending,  as 
they  say,  upon  habit.  They  do  not  sec  that 
the  love  of  work  depends,  in  these  cases,  on 
the  facility  of  executing,  and  on  the  success 
necessarily  following  the  facility.  The  phi- 
losophers say, "  Work  and  you  will  succeed." 
Parents  are  constantly  v  id ims  of  this  pre- 
judice. A  clover  man,  who  litis  experienced, 
in  himself,  the  greatest  facility  in  contract- 
ing the  habit  of  any  art  or  work  for  which 
he  was  born,  imagine*  that  his  son  can  ac- 
quire the  same  facility  if  he  wishes  to  study, 
and  attributes  his  distaste  to  idleness,  with- 
out ever  reflecting  that  his  organization  may 
be  different  from  his  own,  and  thus  lead  to 
different  tastes  and  habits. 

Tastfk,  ami  IIkrkmtary  Tknoknciks. 

Taste  is  also  erected  into  a  pec  ill  iar  entity. 
Phrenologists,  however,  have  not  neglected 
to  investigate  the  question.  It  is  important, 
like  all  the  preceding  ones,  for  the  different 
words  whose  true  meaning  I  endeavour  to 
lay  down  are  constantly  in  the  mouths  of 
Journalists,  romancers,  and  literary  men. 
What  is  taste  f  It  is  the  aptitude  of  passing 
a  correct  judgment  on  any  work,  whether 
physical  or  moral ;  and  this  aptitude  is  the 
stronger  in  proportion  as  we  have  the  ana- 
logous organ  well  developed  and  well  ex- 
ercised. However,  to  possess  what  is  called 
good  tasle,  we  must  not  only  possess  the 
special  organ  of  the  work  we  judge,  but 
also  the  superior  faculties,  and  judgment. 
In  proclaiming  this  truth,  the  phrenologists 
have  rendered  service  to  the  whole  range  of 
sciences  and  arts.  After  whnt  has  l»ecn 
said,  you  feel  that  such  happy  dispositions 
must  be  more  or  less  hereditnrv.  We  do 
not  possess  them  of  necessity,  becunse  they 
existed  in  our  parents ;  but  it  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  attribute  them  to  the  latter 
than  to  chance.  Hesides,  what  does  the 
word  chance  signify  ?  At  least,  our  faculties 
must  follow  tho  race  to  which  we  belong. 
A  Carib,  or  a  New  Zenlander,  would  never 
beget  a  great  poet,  nor  n  distinguished  poin- 
ter. In  many  cases  our  immediate  parents 
do  not  possess  the  faculties  which  we  have ; 
but  some  of  our  ancestors  had  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  hereditary  Influence,  for 
whole  nations  present  us  examples  of  pre- 
dominant organs,  particularly  such  nations 
as  have  mixed  little  with  others;  but  in 
people  whose  generations  have  frequently 
mixed  with  those  of  neighbouring  nations, 
like  our  own,  we  cannot  count  any  imme- 


diate hereditary  influence;  sometimes  we 
follow  our  father, — sometimes  our  mother,— 
at  other  times  the  grandfather,  or  even  some 
more  remote  stock.  What  I  have  just  said 
concerning  hereditary  influences,  extends 
beyond  taste.  The  latter,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  aptitudes, and  aptitudes,  again, 
exist  in  nations,  races,  and  peculiar  families, 
being  regularly  reproduced  when  little  cross- 
ing (as  it  is  called)  has  taken  place;  but 
very  irregularly  whenever  nations,  races] 
and  families  intermix  much  with  one  another, 
as  they  do  at  the  present  time.  Consider, 
then,  the  question  of  hereditary  influence 
as  applicable  to  all  the  faculties  which  form 
the  subject  of  phrenological  investigation. 

Sleep. 

I  take  up  now  the  question  of  sleep.  What 
is  sleep?  Metaphysicians  say,  "  it  is  the 
repose  of  the  brain."  It  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing sleep  some  parts  of  the  brain  act  with 
much  less  energy  than  others.  The  hemi- 
spheres, and  particularly  the  superior-ante- 
rior regions,  seem  plunged  in  a  species  of 
innction.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  tho  external 
world,  for  the  senses  cense  all  correspon- 
dence with  their  usual  stimuli.  The  senses 
are  powerful  instruments  of  rectification, 
provided  the  interior  of  the  brain  be  not  too 
excited,  or  in  too  great  a  degree  of  torpor. 
The  sight  of  objects  often  su  (Vices  to  bring 
back  reason,  but  the  delirium  of  sleep 
seizes  us  after  the  eyes  are  closed .•  But, 
when  all  the  senses  are  in  repose,  and  the 
cerebral  organs  corresponding  with  them 
diminish  their  action,  then  reflection  ceases 
also,  and  the  organs  of  our  sentiments  and 
passions  enter  into  a  state  of  rc]t»se.    If  all 

•  We  can  verify  this  on  our  own  persons, 
either  by  opening  the  eyes  ourselves  (when 
we  can),  or  by  making  another  individual 
open  them  as  soon  as  dreams  commence.  It 
is  also  seen  in  several  persons  labouring 
under  fever,  who  cease  their  muttering  de- 
lirium as  soon  as  we  make  them  open  their 
eye*.  This  shows  Hint  light  is  a  most 
powerful  stimulus  of  the  brain,  and  hence 
the  first  act  of  the  instinct  of  sleep  is  to 
close  the  eyelids,  in  order  to  shnt  out  light. 
This  closure,  depending  on  muscular  con- 
traction, and  not  on  relaxation,  is  an  active 
phenomena,  imperiously  commanded  by  the 
instinct.  It  must  be  arranged  under  those 
antagonisms  of  which  the  brain  presents 
several  examples,  and  of  wheh  we  cannot 
discover  the  secret.  The  levator  palpebral 
snperioris  is,  undoubtedly,  the  antagonist  of 
the.  orbicularis,  and  their  nerves  must  come 
from  antagonist  points  of  the  brain.  How- 
ever, anatomy  throws  no  light  on  the  cause 
of  this  antagonism,  nor  on  that  existing  for 
the  cerebral  nerves,  distributed  to  the  anta- 
gonist muscles  of  respiration  and  locomo- 
tion. 
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the  organs  just  mentioned  repose  together, 
sleep  u  complete ;  external  objects  ore  no 
longer  represented ;  the  domain  of  instinct 
and  feeling  ceases  to  prevail ;  every  senti- 
ment is  at  rest.  The  inferior  portion  of  the 
brain,  which  presides  over  respiraliou  and 
circulation,  is  tho  only  purt  that  does  not 
sleep,  though  its  activity  is  much  dimi- 
nished. 

Man,  however,  does  not  nlways  enjoy  this 
perfect  degree  of  repose ;  iu  many  cases  rest 
is  interrupted  by  nervous  or  inflammatory 
irritation  of  the  viscera,  which  we  have 
teen  act  constantly  on  the  brain.     Sleep 
then  ceases  to  be  complete ;  and  still  1cm 
so  can  it  be  perfect  wheu  the  brnin  itself  is 
the  scat  of  irritation,  unless,  indoed,  the 
latter  has  produced  effusion,  or  compression 
of  the  cerebral  substance.    Hero  we  find 
evident  causes  of  imperfect  sleep.    YV  e  cited 
inflammation  as  a  cause  deranging  sleep; 
but  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  a 
variety  of  irritations  purely  nervous.  These 
sometimes  have  their  seat  in  the  viscera ; 
difficult  digestion  for  example;  sometimes 
in  the  circulation,  from  irritability,  or  im- 
peded action,  of  the  heart;*  finally,  some- 
times in  the  brain  itself,  for  examples  of 
which  we  may  quote  all  the  pnsnieuis.  Thus, 
besides  the  morbid  causes  of  deranged  sleep, 
we  find  several  natural,  or  normal,  ones, 
inseparable  fmni  the  condition  of  man  in 
Society,  aud  much  more  frequent  than,  the 
fanner.     Hut,  certainly,  some  portion  of  the 
body  must  necessarily  repose  during  sleep. 
What  is  it?    The  senses:  aud  with  them 
the  receptive  and  reflective  organs.   This  is 
necessary.    You  cannot  conceive  sleep  ex- 
isting without  a  cessation  of  the  net  ion  of 
our  senses,  mid,  consequently,  without  a  re- 
markable diminution  of  action  in  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  organs,  which  imme- 
diately correspond  with  the  senses. 

We  say  diminution,  for  although  a  person 
in  light  sleep  cannot  see,  he  may  hear ;  how- 
ever, neither  noiso  nor  articulate  sounds 
awakes  him  as  the  impression  of  light  does. 
During  light  sleep  wo  can  hear  the  words 
of  an  orator,  or  a  person  reading;  but  we 
neither  reflect  on  their  meaning  nor  remem- 
ber thetn.  However,  if  any  irritation  of 
the  species  already  described  should  exist 
without  being  sufficiently  strong  to  awaken 
the  senses,  or  the  organs  of  perception  and 
reflection,  the  instincts  and  sentiments  be- 
come acted  upon,  and  awake,  excite  the 
organs  of  ideas,  and  make  them  act  under 
their  influence.  "  But  why  the  latter?"  you 
may  ask  me.  Because  the  orgnn*  of  re- 
flection can  no  longer  bo  corrected  by  the 
senses  and  perceptive  organs,  which  alone 
connect  us  with  the  external  world.  Before 
sleep  sets  iu,  the  organs  of  thought  and  the 
superior  intellectual  faculties  were  under  a 


*  Coffee  produces  insomnia,  by  augmenting 
the  nervous  irritability,  and  accelerating  tho  circu- 
lation. 


double  influence, — that  of  tho  senses  and 
perceptive  organs  on  the  oue  hand,  and  that 
of  the  instincts  and  feelings  on  the  other. 
During  sleep  the  influence  of  the  former 
disappears ;  the  mind  is  entirely  under  that 
of  the  instincts  and  feelings:  hence  the 
aberrations  of  onr  intellect,  and  the  power, 
without  limit,  of  tho  instincts  ami  feelings 
over  it.  Tho  miser  dreams  of  riches  ;  the 
lover  of  his  mistress,  enjoying  a  possession 
which,  alas  !  vanishes  with  his  sleep ;  the 
ambitious  man  dreams  of  power;  the  reli- 
gious man,  dominated  by  a  sentiment  of  mar- 
veilousness,  is  transported  to  the  highest 
heaven  ;  in  a  word,  each  individual  is  in  a 
state  of  true  delirium,  which  we  have  qua- 
lified by  the  uame  of  dream.  This  continues 
until  sleep  having  censed  through  the  rein- 
tegration of  the  action  of  the  senses  and 
percept  ive  organs,  those  of  thought  are  again 
brought  into  connection  with  the  external 
world,  and  the  balance  of  intellectual  ener- 
vation is  thus  restored,  because  the  organs 
of  thought,  beiug  no  longer  enfeebled  by 
sleep,  aud  beiug  now  supported  by  tho  senses, 
resist  the  influence  of  our  sentiments  and  in- 
stincts, and  represent  things  such  as  tliey 
really  arc. 

The  preceding  reflections  seem  to  render 
the  following  explanations  ueccssary.  When 
the  health  is  perfect,  and  a  person  dreams, 
sleep  appeur.-i  to  otter  us  the  bulitifncliou  of 
all  our  desires  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
viscera  are  the  seat  of  irritation,  or  of  cou- 
fused  and  obscure  pain,  we  experience  in  our 
dreams  some  obstacle  to  tho  satisfaction  of 
our  wants.   A  pupil  of  the  military  hospital 
of  Val -de-Grace  wrote  a  very  interesting 
thesis  on  the  subject  of  sleep,  considered  as 
a  symptom  of  disease;  he  regarded  dreams 
so  far  as  I  hey  might  become  signs  of  some 
existing  malady.    The  following  examples 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  this  theory: — 
When  the  blood  circulates  with  difficulty 
through  the  heart  aud  lungs,  the  person  is 
aifected  with  night-mare;  he  attempts  to 
fly,  or,  at  least,  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  weight  of  some  body  which  compresses 
the  chest  and  throat,  aud  reduces  hint  to  a 
stole  of  immobility.  The  ngouy  is  excessive 
so  long  as  sleep  continues.  Patients  affected 
with  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera  have 
melancholy  dreams ;  they  experience  some 
misfortune,  or  believe  themselves  guilty  of 
some  crime.    The  conformation  of  the  brain 
must  also  exercise   its  influence  over  the 
nature  of  these  morbid  dreams ;  but  the  ex- 
amples given  show  that  the  memory  of  ideas 
is  always  influenced  by  a  cousecutivc  suf- 
fering of  the  brain. 

Somnambulism. 

Somnambulism  next  demands  our  atten- 
tion. Somnambulism,  independently  of  any 
morbid  state,  must  be  distinguished  from 
every  other  species  of  dream ;  however,  we 
always  find  certain  points  of  resemblance 
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between  them.  Here  we  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit, as  a  fundamental  fact,  the  cessation  of 
the  action  of  the  senses,  and,  consequently, 
the  cessation  of  stimulus  on  the  perceptive 
organs, — u  c  iron  instance  which  loaves  the  re- 
flective organs  at  Uie  mercy  of  our  instincts 
and  feelings.  However,  we  consider  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  somnambulism  to  con- 
sist in  an  excitation  of  the  reflective  appa- 
ratus, infinitely  more  regular,  and  nearer 
the  normal  state,  than  what  we  see  in  any 
species  of  dream.  The  limits  of  our  course 
will  not  permit  any  further  observations  on 
this  curious  subject,  which,  besides,  would 
require  a  work  ex  prxtfesto,  and  based  on  a 
great  number  of  facts. 

(tKSTUHKS  OP  THK   FaWII.TIKS. 

The  important  question  of  gesture  has  not 
Immmi  neglected  by  the  phrenologists.   When 
under  (he  influence  of  feelings,  instincts,  or 
the  intellectual  faculties,  we  employ  gestures 
which  are  descriptive  of  what  we  feel.  These 
gestures,  you  may  say,  are  taught,  are  artifi- 
cial.   No,  Gentlemen  ;  we  may  perhaps  im- 
prove? them  by  the  addition  of  grace  and 
dignity,  &c,  but  at  bottom  they  invariably 
remain  the  same.    Thus,  a  man  excited  by 
passion  will  al\v»)s  contract  his  muscles, 
aud  make  a  movement  as  if  he  were  about 
to  dart  forwards  on  his  enemy.    Even  ani- 
mals present  the  same  spectacle.     When 
affected  with  terror,  their  muscles  become 
relaxed,  or  run  tract  when  the  nniinal  pre- 
pares for  flight.    An  animal  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hope  is  seized  with  vague  and 
uncertain  movements,  like  the  dog,  when 
bis  master  is  prcpnring  to  set  out,  and  take 
him  with  him.    The  proud  man  elevates  his 
head  and  advances  his  chest,  looks  round 
him  with  uu  air  of  fierceness,  contracting  his 
eyelids,  ami  regulating  his  features  to  give 
himself  an  air  of  dignity.    If  he  hears  any 
thing  calculated  to  wound  his  feelings,  the 
condition  of  muscular  action  just  described 
becomes  instantly  more   marked,   and  he 
assumes  an  expression'  of  compound  pride 
and  indigiiHiifitt. 

The  essence  of  the  action  remains  the 
same,  whether  it  be  done  in  a  coarse  ami 
rustic  manner,  or  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  stage,  for  it  is  dictated  bv  nature.  I 
might  pass  tho  different  organs  in  review  to 
Justify  this  assertion ;  but  the  question  has 
been  so  perfectly  treated  by  G'ai.l,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous.  My  attention  was 
merely  to  direct  your  thoughts  towards  this 
gesture,  or  power  of  mimicry,  and  show  you 
Itnw  each  pasriiou,  each  sentiment,  and  each 
instinct,  determines  a  peculiar  movement  in 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  face,  or  respiratory 
apparatus.  In  many  cases  even  the  circu- 
lation is  so  far  modified  as  to  produce  a 
change  of  colouration  and  heat  in  the  face, 
which  bears  a  constant  relation  to  such  or 
such  a  passion.  Besides,  the  modifications 
resulting  from  excitement  are  not  confined  to 


the  exterior  of  the  body ;  they  extend  to  the 
viscera,  and  pathologists  will  tell  yon  how 
numerous  and  powerful  are  the  moral  causes 
of  our  inflammatory  or  nervous  affections. 
All  these  facts,  relating  to  gesture  in  gene- 
ral,   may  be  ranged   amongst  phenomena 
which  spiritual  gentlemen  could  never  have 
divined.    f» am.  was  the  first  to  explain  them 
in  a  complete  manner;  the  physiognomists, 
indeed,  had  made  them  a  subject  of  study; 
but  they  were  left  far  behind  by  the  illus- 
trious founder  of  phrenology,  in  the  descrip- 
tive application  of  the  gestures  to  our  passions 
and  intellectual  faculties.    You  will  oow 
permit  me,  I  trust,  to  lay  before  you  my  own 
views  in  explaining  gesture.    I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  they  are  complete;  I  merely  wish 
to  communicate  them,  lcnviug  to  you  the 
application.    I  said,  that  the  motilo  fibres 
distributed  io  the  muscles  were  connected 
thougbout  the  brain  with  the  organs  of  our 
different  faculties,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  it 
is  this  which  constitutes  the  enormous  volume 
of  the  brain.    It  results  from  this  organic 
disposition,  that  each  faculty  possesses  a 
direct  influence  over  the  muscles,  without 
being  compelled  to  address  itself  to  the  per- 
sonal sentiment  or,  "  I."    That  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  my  cerebral  organ  to  address  the 
"  I,"  aud  say,  "  permit  such  a  muscle  to 
move  iu  such  direction/*  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  gesture  in  animals,  and  in  in- 
fant* as  soon  as    they  commence  placing 
themselves  in  relation  with  the    external 
world.  It  is  also  demonstrate* I  by  the  mani- 
festation of  gesture  taking  place  without 
any  kind  of  consciousness.    We  find  our- 
selves imitating,  that  is,  assuming  such  or 
such  an  attitude  without  thinking  of  it.  Hut 
however  little  attention  is  requisite,  the  brain 
must  enjoy  perfect  health ;  for  the  moment 
it  becomes  diseased,  our  gestures  are  modi- 
fled,  and  obey  the  morbid  impulsion.    The 
basis  of  the  phenomenon,  however,  remains 
the  same.    These  facts  prove  that  we  can- 
not admit  the  existence  of  a  tentorium  com" 
nrvar,  governing  and  perceiving  every  tiling. 
Adil  them  to  the  intermittence  of  the  per- 
sotml  sentiment  and  volition,  to  their  tardy 
development  in  the  child,    and  the  disap- 
pearance, long  before  death,  of  the  feeling 
of  personality,  and  yon  obtain  direct  proof 
that  the  presence  of  a  common  centre  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
humau  mind,  and,  consequently,  that  Gall 
was  justified  in  denying  its  existence. 

AitsTRAers.  —  Mam's    Kmwi.edgt.    or  tub 
Divinity. — Poena nes  or  Theologians. 

(■eitllcmcn  :— There  is  n  subject  on  which 
1  will  yet  say  a  few  more  words  to  you,  that 
your  notions  of  the  light  in  which  I  think 
it  should  be  regarded,  may  be  rendered 
quite  clear,  for  it  is  one  on  which  to  be  in 
doubt  or  obscurity  is  more  perplexing  than 
any  other  to  the  human  mind.  We  cannot 
know  much  of  the  Divinity ;  bat  we  ought 
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to  be  enabled  to  separate  that  which  we  are  I  actions,  can  seldom  or  never  be  discovered 
assured  it  true  from  that  of  wbicb  we  may   by  the  public,  who  are  unacquainted  with 


entertain  doubt.  1  must  revert  to  the  organs 
of  causality  and  comparison,  and  to  the 
formation  of  abstract  notions  by  the  agency 
of  those  organs,  in  order  to  lead  to  the 
points  which  I  would  develop  more  fully. 
The  discussion  of  "  abstracts'*  might  have 
been  carried  farther  at  the  time  I  was  ex- 
plaining their  formation  (Lecture  xviil., 
page  910),  but  as  the  topic  of  the  Divinity  is 
isolated  in  itaelf,  some  remarks  on  abet racts, 
through  which  I  will  lead  to  that  topic,  may 
be  consistently  supplied  here. 

The  reflective  faculties,  Gentlemen,  are 
those  to  which  I  advert.  I  perceive  two  or 
more  objects  in  the  world  ;  I  find  in  them 

r tints  of  resemblance,  or  greHt  differences, 
compare  those  points,  nnd  endeavour  to 
be  fully  master  of  tho  HimiLirilice,  or  tiio 
oppositions.  This  constitutes  what  is  called 
"  comparison,"  "  induction,"  "  judgment ;" 
and  the  operation  of  judging  removes  the 
qualities  of  the  bodies  from  the  substances 
themselves,  and  transforms  what  I  have  thus 
removed,  into  abstracts ;  and   then,   by 


licence  of  language,  improper  in  itself,  but 
useful  in  the  expression  of  our  thoughts,  I 
call  those  abstracts  by  so  many  names  of 
substances,  or  things.  Now,  we  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  making  collections 
which  are  afterwards  embodied  in  au  ab- 
stract term.    These  abstracts  are  commonly 


the  circumstances  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
on  which  they  depend. 

We  also  make   abstracts   of   inanimate 
bodies,  bnt  still  those  abstracts  are  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  our  perceptions.  Thus, 
n  library  is  a  term  dependant  on  a  collection 
of  bttoks ;  a  domain  consists  of  fields  and 
woods ;  a  city  is  formed  by  collecting  houses 
together;    a   magazine,    by  assembling   a 
depAt  of   various  objects  for  sale.     But 
remark  ;  these  latter  terms  are  leas  likely  to 
be  employed    iu   an    obscure    manner   by 
speakers,   for  their  attention  ia  leas  easily 
distracted  from  the  snbstance  than  when 
we  speak  of  living  bodies,  where  the  sub- 
stnnce  is  almost  alwnys  confounded  with 
its  actions  or  functions.    If  I  contemplate  a 
body  in  motion,  1  can  put  aside,  or  forget, 
tho  body,  and  consider  merely  the  motion. 
Here  I  abstract    If  the  motion  of  that  body 
be  constant  and  eouable,  I  Abstract  again, 
and  form  the  sign  of  regularity,  of  constancy. 
When  I  wish  to  walk  directly  to  an  object, 
I  imagine  a  right  line  passing  from  myself 


to  that  object,  and  I  call  it  a  rule.  In  the 
same  way  I  suppose  that  the  movements  of 
bodies  are  subject  to  a  similar  rule,  and  I 
cnll  I  hem  regular,  that  ia  to  say,  constantly 
following  the  same  line  or  rule. 

The  voluntary  act  by  which  either  I,  or 
any  other  individual,  follow  a  similar  rule, 


denominated  nouus  collective.    Thus,  men,  1 1  denominate  law  ;  I  then  apply  this  to  the 


considered   without    any    distinction,   are 
termed  man,  humanity.    In  the  same  way 
brute   animals  are   called   animal,  brute. 
Even  each  species  of  animal  is  designated 
by  a  peculiar  noun  collective,  as  quadruped, 
bird,  reptile,  &c.    A  collection  of  men  who 
administer  any  affair,  is  culled  an  mini i lus- 
tration,— an  abstract  term  which  is  also  ap- 
plied to  their  actions.    A  portion  of  land 
in  an  inhabited  country,  is  called  province, 
county,  Ace. ;  if  we  add  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment, we  call  it  kingdom,  empire,  oic.    Au 
assemblage  of  judges  is  termed  the  magis- 
tracy.   In  the  word  justice,  which  really 
designs  a  maimer  of  action  of  tho  brain,  we 
confound  the  acts  of  judges,  their  persons, 
and  even  their  agents.    A  troop  of  armed 
men  is  a  regiment ;  a  collection  of  regiments 
is  denominated  under  the  collective  term 
army.    It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
more  examples.    It  is  thus  apparent  that 
nouns  collective  are  abstractions,  since  the 
attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  individual 
to  be  fixed  on  the  mass,  or  on  the  name 
embracing  the  mass,  and  hence  the  substance 
necessarily  disappears  with  the  individual. 
It  is  easy,  in  all  these  cases,  to  recover 
the  substance  whenever  we  unite  abstracts 
of  this  kind  with  verbs  or  adjectives,  be- 
cause the  reader  never  loses  sight  of  the  mass 
of  living  beings  which  served  as  the  means 
of  forming  the  abstract ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, abstract  terms  representing  cerebral 


movements  observed  in  animate  or  inanimate 
objects,  and  I  say,  they  follow  a  law,  or 
laws.  Thus  laws  are  separated  by  me  from 
substances,  and  applied  to  movements.  They 
become  abstracts. 

1  feel  my  Hlreuglh  acting  on  a  body  to 
produce  motion;    that    force    becomes,  to 
me,  the  cause  of  motion.  I  apply  this  know- 
ledge to  a  body  acting  on  another  body,  and 
I  say  that  the  first  possesses  a  force  which 
moves  the  second  ;  thns  I  create  an  abstrac- 
tion, a  force  which  I  transform  into  a  cause 
of  motion,  and  I  discover  similar  causes 
operating   on    all   the   objects  of  nature. 
Forgetting,  however,  that  these  forces,  or 
causes,  are  primitively  nothing  but  modes  of 
existence,  inseparable  from  my  cerebral  ner- 
vous system,  I  trausfonn  them  into  bodies; 
that  is  to  say,  I  apply  to  them  substantive 
terms,  and  couple  them  with  epithets  which 
strictly  belong  to  matter  alone.    Whenever 
I  describe  them  as  acting,  I  employ  the 
very  verbs  and  adjectives  which  are  usually 
coupled  with  material  objects.   I  say, "  The 
effect  of   this    is    small,    great,   constant, 
irregular,    powerful,   Ace,"   or,  if  I  have 
transformed  the  organ  into  a  cause,  I  say — 
"  This  cause  repels,  prevents,  aids,  flee." 

When  I  act  myself,  I  feel  that  I  can  con- 
tinue or  discontinue  my  action.  Hence  the 
idea  of  power  is  created ;  for  each  verb  has 
its  corresponding  or  representative  substan- 
tive.    The  word  power,  however,   has  a 
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double  signification,  Homelimes  it  expresses 
the  simple  fact  of  u  power,  or  cause,  whose 
existence  is  proved  by  the  mcliun  which  II 
performs.  We  have  always  Ihe  power  of 
doing  what  we  do.  Sometimes  it  l«  em- 
ployed to  signify  a  choice  of  aclinic,  or  of 
remaining  neuter,  "  fluo*  ego,"  mid  Nf.p- 
TtmR  tn  bis  rebellious  tempests.  Thus,  yi 
sea  that  tlie  idea  of  power  results  from  o 
physical  organ!  ssl  ion.  I  simply  separate 
thin  phenomenon  of  power  from  myself,  or 
aa  object  or  a  substance  which  displays  it, 
and  erect  it  Into  an  abstract,  aed  then  clutbr 
It  with  certain  attribute!  of  bodies,  accord 
ing  to  my  fancy  ■•  a  speaker  or  a  writer. 

Follow  me  yet  a  little  farther.  With 
force  and  power,  we  may  lake  a  wide  range 
over  the  objects  of  nature,  ami  in  reviewing 
them  onr  attention  la  struck  by  some  effect. 
Ex  amiaing  it  carefully,  we  discover  its  cause, 
or  producing  force.  That  cause,  however, 
it  found  to  be  Ihe  effect  of  a  second  force, 
and  that  second  of  a  third,  which  is  more 
powerful  still,  and  more  derated.  In  this 
way  we  ascend,  if  our  perceptive  and 
Bective  faculties  be  good,  to  a  primitive 
causa,  and  that  we  call  force  or  power,  for 
every  cause  is  a  force,  and  every  force  may 
pmdace,  since  it  ittt  produce- 
But  It  requires  the  whole  application  of 
our  Intelligence  to  discover  even  a  portion 
of  the  causes  and  effects  which  operate  in 
nature, — to  perceive  the  links  which  unite 
them,  or  to  enable  us  to  feel  the  benotifnl 
harmony  and  order  which  prevail  through- 
out the  natural  world.  At  length  I  acquire 
a  feeble  notion  of  the  final  link,  or  Brat 
cause  of  this  chain  of  effects,  because  I 
Ind  Ihe  model  of  thai  cause  in  myself,— be- 
cause I  myself  am  often  a  cause,  and  my 
own  organisation  stimulates  me  to  arrange 
i  affairs  with  order  and  harmony. 


which  is  similar  to  my  own,  however 
pexior,  has  produced  the  vast  chain  01 
causes  and  effects, — the  harmony,  order, 
and  regularity,  which  I  observe  in  (he  ex- 
ternal world,  ami  as  I  cannot  separate  all 
this  from  force,  I  pronounce  the  power 
which  produced,  and  still  preserves,  the 
nnlverse,  to  be  intelligent,  like  myself.  At 
the  same  time  I  say  to  myself,  "  It  is  not  1 
who  produced  these  evidences  of  powerful 
Intelligence  ;"  and  I  conclude  at  once  that  1 
also  hare  been  produced  by  it,  and  really 
am  made  after  Its  proper  likeness. 

II  is  evident  that  when  nnce  man  has  ci 
pared  Iho  Supreme  llelng  with  himself, 
the  score  of  Intelligence,  he  will  evlnc 
tendency    to    compare    himself   with    Ihe 


of  acting  without  a  body,  ' 
Supreme  Being  with  onr 
leak;  wu  give  Urn  bone., 


and  all  the  faculties  which  we  denominate 

Crntlemen,  this  Is  the  light  in  which 
every  system  or  religion  represents  the  divi- 
nity. Without  copying  man  and  hit  attri- 
butes, the  idea  of  (Ion  would  remain  sterile 
in  Ihchnndsuf  theologians ;  Ihnj  are  com- 
pelled to  employ  verbs  and  adverb*  when- 
Ihey  describe  him  as  acting  or  feeling, 
Jeclives  or  altrlbulea  to  qualify  his  pro- 
parties, — and  they  can  find  no  other  terms 
than  auch  as  belong  to  men,  and  are  derived 
from  the  actions  of  men  ;  unless,  Indeed,  they 
follow  the  example,  of  certain  theologians, 
and  disfigure  the  Supreme  Ittlng  with  Ihe 
ar Linns,  passions,  and  properties,  of  the 
lirulo  creation.  The  Catholics,  who  fnnc; 
themselves  the  most  refined  and  subtle 
amongst  religious  si'cts.hnve  fallen  Into  Iht* 
error,  when  they  assimilate  two  of  the  three 
persons  of  Ihe  trinity  to  animals,  and  dress 
out  their  angels  with  glided  wings,  to  en- 
able them  tu  traverse  the  iatmeasily  of 
space. 

I'hilosophrni  of  the  present  day  aspire  to 
a  degree  of  refinement,  which  Is  more  exqui- 
site than  that  of  the  most  orthodox  Catholic ; 
they  avoid  describing  Ihe  primary  cause  of 
all  things,  otherwise  than  by  Indicating  Its 
effects,  or  action,  yet  they  find  themselves 
ibjrct  to  Ihe  same  tribute  which  man  in. 
triably  pays  to  bis  perceptions ;  for  they 
in  never  bring  any  force  into  action  with- 
out adopting  Ihe  verbs  and  adjectives  which 
belong  to  material  bodies,  and  were  formed 
to  describe  their  actions  or  passions.  All 
the  objects  of  nature,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  may  furnish  signs  which  deslg- 
ite  nction;  but  the  symbols  of  passion  can 
dy  be  found  in  man  and  animals.  Hence 
lliu  mosl  mclaphorlral  philosophers  are  un- 
ible  to  speak  of  the  Divinity  without  gi  vl  og 
dm  the  attributes  of  matter,  unless,  Indeed, 
Ihry  make  him  a  simple  phenomenon  of 
conception.  From  the  preceding  observations 
I  conclude,  that  all  our  abstract  Ideas  are 
modelled  on  natural  substances  (ctntrctei), 
nnd  lhal  what  Is  called  spiritual  Is  merely  a 
phenomenon  of  perception,  or  of  feeling;  for 
wot  wo  quit  the  feeling,  or  notion,  (o 
it  to  language,  we  are  compelled  In 
dress  it  In  the  form  of  a  substance.  The 
following  remark,  however,  is  Important: — 
When  1  feel  within  myself  the  notion  of 
.use,  the  sentiments  of  veneration,  respect, 
adoration,  anion  lib  men  1,  self-esteem,  Ac.,  I 
eannol  find  any  terms  to  express  what  I  feel. 
This  happens  chiefly  in  yomh,  In  the  thought- 
ful student  a*  well  as  to  Ihe  artist,  to  the 
lovers*  luMalMTllRRKM,  or  .Snlnt  Mtarr. 
n-LA-Umlir. ;  lo  Ihe  impassioned  poet  as  well 
as  In  the  author  of  the  Orvitmi  JacrUteim, 
ttc.  Yet  in  these  steles  of  excitation  words 
abound  and  language  Is  prolix,  as  it  ought 
to  be  ;  for  the  enthusiast  thinks  he  can  ni 
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trine  we  all  learned  at  school.  Phrenology 
comet  and  telle  ne, "  For  every  organ  there 
is  an  emotion,  and,  consequently,  a  cause  of 
passion."  This  once  laid  down  and  acknow- 
ledged, it  became  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  passions  according  to  the  organs  with 
which  they  were  connected.     Thus,  some 


consequence  of  hope  and  marTellonsness. 
Thus,  the  passions  of  a  lover  are  themselves 
pleasures,  and  the  passion  of  attracting  flat- 
terers, for  hope  and  illusion  always  produce 
a  certain  quantity  of  enjoyment,  not  the  leas 
agreeable  that  it  is  imaginary.  Most  of  our 
desires  arc  attended  with  n  species  of  uncer- 


areconnected  with  the  instincts;  fore inm pic,  I  tninty  more  painful  thuit  plena  arable ;  Ihuir 
the  passion  for  women,  the  love  of  children,   satisfaction,  however,  is  ncressarily  accoui- 


the  passion  of  combativeness,  of  destruction, 
of  dissimulation,  of  avarice,  ice.   Other  pas- 
sions are  nothing  but  the  exaggeration  of 
sentiments,  as  the  immoderate  love  of  power, 
and  ambition,  the  love  of  approbation,  &cM 
which  some  men  aim  at,  no  matter  what  it 
may  cost  them ;  the  incessant  tendency  of 
some  to  venerate  existing  powers,  or  what- 
ever is  antique ;  to  follow  with  enthusiasm 
the  supernatural  unci  the  mam: lions ;  the 
all-powerful  taste  of  some  meu  for  play,  or 
for  hazardous  enterprises  and  projects ;  the 
Irresistible  impulse  by  which  others  are  in- 
duced to  benefit  their  fellow -men ;  or  the  con- 
trary passions,  stimulating  a  love  of  satire, 
hard-heartedness,uncharitablenesst&c. ;  the 
passion  of  jealousy  and  envy,  which  attacks 
different  objects,  according  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  our  different  faculties.    In  a  word, 
whenever  one  or  two  or  more  organs  is  ex- 
cessively developed  and  very  active,  we  are 
constantly  placed  in  a  state  of  slavery  to 
them.    The  world  then  says,  "  He  has  such 
a  passion,"  that  is,  he  is  rnled  by  the  in- 


ponied  by  pleasure,  and  we  experience  a 
kind  of  puiu,  termed  regret,  when  forced  to 
renounce  them  before  satiety.  Hence,  plea- 
sure and  pain,  considered  as  moral  agents, 
are  not  the  causes  of  passion,  they  are  two 
general  modes  of  internal  feeling,  attached 
to  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
our  sentiments,  and  our  instincts. 

The  passions  present  certain  varieties, 
which  ant  proportioned  to  the  development 
of  our  orgaus.  The  most  powerful  passious 
are  those  which  depend  on  onr  most  power- 
ful organs,  on  such  as  act  on  the  greatest 
uunibcr  of  viscera  and  muscles.  Hence, 
love,  and  auger,  which  is  connected  with  the 
organ  of  destruction  (the  latter  being  more 
or  less  related  to  the  want  of  aliments),  the 
passion  of  acquiring,  &c.,aro  frequently  very 
imperious  and  violent.  In  geueral,  the  pas- 
sions are  more  powerful  and  impetuous  in 
proportion  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
instiuct  of  existence,  or  reproduction;  in 
this  case  they  ofteii  pursue  a  man  through 
his  whole  career  in  life,  and  only  abandon 


fluence  of  such  a  desire.    "  He  is  passion- 1  him  at  the  confines  of  the  tomb. 


less," — his  desires  or  impulses  are  not  sufli 
ciently  strong  to  master  his  conduct"  Some- 
times, however,  we  say, "  This  person  h»s  a 
desire  of  pleasing,  a  love  of  coquetry,  of  fine 
clothes,  a  desire  to  put  himself  constantly 
forward,  he,"  These  expressions  merely  im- 
ply a  less  degree  of  force  in  the  sentiments. 
We  make  a  similar  application  in  speak- 
ing of   the  intellect: — "This  man   has  a 
passion  for  study ;  for  the  mathematics ;  for 
mechanics."  If  we  constantly  see  him  occu- 
pied on  the  same  subject,  we  call  it  "a  pas- 
sion ;"  if  the  tendency  be  in  a  minor  degree, 
we  call  it u  a  taste."    You  see  what  various 
significations  the  word  pauum  has  received. 
As  to  the  questioif  how  far  pain  and  plea- 
sure may  liecouio  the  exciting  causes   of 
passion,  the  aiicient  doctrine  requires  modi- 
fication.   The  fact  is,  we  always  experience 
an  agreeable  feeling  in  satisfying  our  wants ; 
or  a  sentiment  of  pain  whenever  we  are 
prevented  from  gratifying  them.  But  neither 
the  pain  nor  the  pleasure  produces  our  pas- 
sions ;  they  result,  as  we  have  said  before, 
from  the  impulses  of  onr  several  organs: 
we  feel  a  pleasure  in  obeying  these  natural 
impulses,  and  a  degrco  of  pain  when  we  meet 
any  obstacle  which  opposes  our  satisfying 
them. 

Properly  speaking,  the  impulses  of  our 
organs  do  not  produce  pleasure,  unless  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  with  them  a 


Phrenology,  then,  teaches  us  that  pleasure 
is  connected  with   the  satisfaction  of  an 
organ,  and  pain  with  its  non-satisfaction. 
This  is  true ;  but  phrenologists  have  alto- 
gether neglected  the  influence  of  physical 
pain  and  pleasure.    I  regret  this  omission, 
for  it  is  an  important  one,  physical  pain  and 
pleasure  mod  ify  iug  considerably  the  intrinsic 
actions  of  the  brain.    A  man  afflicted  with 
disease  of  certaia  viscera,  the  abdomen,  for 
example,  is  always  dull,  and  oppressed  in 
spirits ;  a  patient  whose  chronic  affection 
tends  to  slacken  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
sees  every  thing  on  the  dark  side ;  should 
his  organs  of  circumspection  and  meditation 
be  Btrong,  he  easily  falls  into  a  degree  of 
melancholy,  or  even  delirium,  which  may 
end  in  insanity.    Disease  may  act  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  on  the  conditiou  of  the  brain. 
In  priroitivo  affections  of  the  heart  or  lungs 
the  circulation  is  frequently  accelerated,  and 
the  brain  receives  more  than  its  usual  sti- 
mulus from  the  blood ;  in  these  cases  the 
patient  manifests  a  tendency  to  illusions,  or 
to  the  development  of  the  gay  passions,  as 
we  sometimes  we  in  individuals  nt  the  com- 
mencement of  disease  of  the  heart,  or  of 
phthisis.    The  connection  between  the  state 
of  the  viscera  and  that  of  the  brain  is  very 
intimate.    Each  disease  acts  ia  a  peculiar 
manner  on  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  the  brain,  in  its  turn,  acts  peculiarly  on 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  directly,  or  in  |  each  viscera.    When  affected  with  terror 
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the  heart  begini  to  beat;  and  primary  pal- 
pitations, again,  communicate  a  feeling  of 
terror  without  any  motive.    Any  cause  of 
uneasiness  oppresses  you,  by  accumulating 
the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  and,  when  affected 
with  a  primary  oppression  of  the  chest,  or 
with  dyspnoea,  you  arc  thrown  into  a  per- 
manent stain  of  uneasiness.  When  the  moral 
mau  is  sad  and  depressed,  the  epigastrium 
feels  tight  and  contracted ;   on  the  other 
hand,  in  primary  constrict  ion  of  the  stomach, 
you  feel  a  species  of  melancholy,  for  which 
you  vainly  seek  a  moral  cause.  When  over- 
come with  terror,  your  muscles  either  fall 
into  a  state  of  collapse,  or  contract  convul- 
sively; while,  on  the  contrary,  very  exces- 
sive tension,  or  feebleness  of  tho  muscular 
system,  inspire*  you   with    uncomfortable 
omens  of  an  evil  nature.  Man,  in  particular, 
can  never  see  his  niiisriilar  force  givo  way 
without  receiving  u  melancholy  impression. 
In  despair,  our  whole  economy  is  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  all  this  depends  on  the 
brain.   When  a  man  whose  intelligence  still 
remains  untouched,  sees  all  his  functions 
failing  in  a  sudden  manner,  he  requires  a 
large  share  of  moral  courage  not  to  abandon 
himself  to  despair.    As  to  the  effect  ot  phy- 
sical pain  coming  from  the  exterior,  such  as 
the  pains  of  burns,  wounds,  aud  the  various 
species  of  bodily  torture  invented  by  fana- 
ticism, or  offended  amour  propre,  the  moral 
force  may  resist  them,  provided  the  graud 
viscera  are  intact;  for  in  this  case  volition 
enjoys  a  power  and   energy  unknown  in 
disease.   The  history  of  martyrs,  in  all  ages, 
proves  this  fact.    We  have  even  examples 
of  morbid  cerebral  excitement,  or,  if  you 
will,  insanity,  stimulating  men  to  torture 
their  own  bodies, — a  species  of  folly  never 
observed  when  the  cerebral  innervation  has 
been  reduced  by  deep  and  constant  suffering 
of  the  principal  viscera.    Such  are  the  facts, 
Gentlemen,  which  phrenologists  have  neg- 
lected to  consider  in  their  history  of  the 
passions. 

Tiir  Association  op  Iiikas. 

Modem  philosophers,  regarding  idea*  as 
so  many  substances  endowed  with  attri- 
butes, reduced  them  under  certain  laws,  as 
we  reduce  bodies  to  the  law  of  gravitation, 
or  as  wo  consider  chemical  substances  com- 
bining in  various  proportions,  and  thus  con- 
structed a  kind  of  romance  on  the  association 
of  ideas.  According  to  this  theory  one  idea 
naturally  brought  after  it  a  certain  other 
idea ;  sometimes  they  engendered  one  another 
reciprocally;  sometimes  they  were  united 
by  an  affinity  inherent  in  their  nature.  You 
will  find  all  this  in  the  logical  school  of 
Con  dili.  ao. 

Phrenologists  have  attacked  this  theory, 
and,  I  think,  with  reason.  Ideas  Income, 
associated  according  to  the  organs  of  per- 
ception, of  reflection,  of  sentiment,  or  of 
instinct,  with  which  our  organisation  maybe 


connected ;  this  I  shall  prove  to  you  imine-» 
diately.    I  shall  select  my  examples  from 
Combe's  work,  in  which  we  find  many  most 
excellent  ideas.  Com iib  selected  an  elevation 
near  London.    M.  Fossati,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  ConnE's"  Manual,"  has  substituted 
the  heights  of  Mont  Martre.    From    this 
point  the  spectator  beholds  an  Immense  mul- 
titude moving  about  the  public  places  and 
streets;  he  contemplates  a  mass  of  build- 
ings,— the  asylums  of  vice  and  of  virtue,— 
without  end.     What  association  of  ideas 
should  this  spectacle  produce  in  the  mind  of 
each  spectator  ?  The  man  who  has  a  taste  for 
architecture,  will  seiv.c  at  once  on  what  is 
placed  before  him, — the  execution  and  stylo 
of  tho  public  buildings,  the  size,  direction, 
regularity,  &c.,of  tho  different  streets.  The 
moralist  will  reflect  on  tho  dangers  of  those 
inconsiderate  pleasures,  of  those  receptacles 
of  corruption,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great   capital    dissipate    their   economies, 
undermine  their  health,  and  destroy  their 
future  prospects.  A  third  will  think  of  com- 
merce, of  die  advantages  resulting  from  it,  or 
of  the  dissipated  life  which  affects  so  pro- 
foundly the  man  of  high  morality,  &c.  Hence 
we  have  no  trace  of  associations  depending 
on  pretended  natural  affinities  between  ideas, 
but  an  evident  association  founded  on  the 
predominance  of  iostincts,  habits,  and  senti- 
ments ;  or,  in  other  words,  amongst  the  thou- 
sand perceptions  which  the  spectacle  just 
alluded  to  may  produce,  those  alone  will 
take  effect  which  are  seconded  by  our  pre- 
dominant cerebral  faculties;  or,  if  you  like 
the  following  formula  better,— The  predomi- 
nant faculties  will  commence  acting  under 
the  influence  of  that  particular  idea,  or  per- 
ception, which  is  best  calculated  to  excite 
them.    This  is  a  truly  natural  association ; 
and  remark  how  perfectly  it  agrees  with  our 
first  proposition  in  moral  and  intellectual 
physiology,  namely,  that  the  sensitive  stimuli 
net  on  thai  or/run  which  i$  most  disponed  to 
re-net  on  external  bodies. 

What  is  Sympathy? 

The   philosophers   Jinve    discussed    tho 
question  of  sympathies  at  great  length; 
they  have  given  them  a  kind  of  undefined 
existence,  on  which  they  ha\e  expended  a 
quantity  of  very  fine  phrases ;  in  tact,  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  form  an  agreeable 
text,  provided  we  mix  a  little  of  the  mar- 
vellous with  them.  The  writers  now  alluded 
to  will  quote  examples  more  or  less  striking, 
which  they  dress  up  in  colours  more  or  less 
varied,  making,  as  I  said  before,  some  very 
pleasant  histories ;  but  at  the  end  what  do 
we  find  well  demonstrated?  Phrenologist* 
intervene  and  tell  us,  sympathies  are  nothing 
but  similitudes  of  faculties ;  thus,  you  have 
a  taste  for  such  an  occupation,  so  have  I ; 
let  us  follow  it  together.  You  love  reading; 
so  do  I.    Here  is  a  sympathy.    You  love 
I  good  cheer ;  I  am  of  the  same  mind.  Here. 
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again,  Is  sympathy.  The  same  phrenologists 
however,  add,  that  certaiu  passions  repel 
one  another.  Thus,  two  misers,  two  covetous 
men,  will  never  sympathise  together,  except 
when  they  can  satisfy  their  passion  without 
interfering  one  with  the  other ;  nay,  more,  if 
.one  sees  that  the  other  has  an  advantage 
over  himself,  he  experiences  a  sentiment  of 
antipathy.    This  is  seeu  in    all  criminals 
who  unite  together  for  villanous  purposes ; 
the  crime  being  committed,  their  antipathies 
awake  when  they  come  to  a  division  of  spoil. 
Hence  a  similitude  of  organs  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  ex  plain  sympathies.  Here,  again, 
are  some  other  facta,  which  the  phrenologists 
have  neglected  to  examine.    You  often  find 
a  great  talker  sympathising  with  a  silent 
person,  because  the  latter  seems  a  goml 
listener*     An  individual  who  loves  |Miw«r 
schloui  syni|>atliiAcH  with  another  who  like* 
to  dominato  as  he  docs.    Hence  the  reason 
why  we  seldom  find  husband  and  wife  com- 
pletely sympathising  in  the  wedded  state ; 
and  this  is  seen  not  only  in  the  bond  of 
marriage,   but  in  every   other  connection 
possible.    Thus,  the  definition  of  sympathy, 
as  given   by  the  phrenologists,  does   not 
seem  to  me  very  clear,  independently   of 
their  observation  that  all  passions  essen- 
tially egoistical  repel  one  another.     There 
are  various  other  shades  of  sympathy.   In 
some  cases  we  experience  a  physical  sym- 
pathy :  we  see  a  person,  his  exterior  pleases 
us  without  our  knowing  exactly  why,  and 
we  form  an  attachment,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  judicious.    Love  comes  under  the 
same  head ;  this  passion  is  often  a  sympathy, 
for  we  never  regard  all  individuals  of  the 
opposite  sex  with  an  equal  degree  of  love ; 
.we  admire  some  above  the  rest ;  at  first  the 
external  appearance  attracts  us ;  then  come 
the  influence  of  company,  intimate  relations, 
and,  finally,  we  find  reasons  for  antipathy, 
causing  the   most  empassioned   lovers  to 
separate  the  moment  they  know  each  other 
well.    Besides  this,  it  often  happens  that 
two  individuals  sympathise  for  some  time, 
because  each  makes  a  sacrifice  to  the  other; 
but  the  charm  of  love  is  soon  dissipuled ; 
the  natural  character  of  each  breaks  out, 
and  antipathies  of  the  most  violent  kind  nro 
engendered.     Friendship  is  subject  to  the 
same  accidents.  Thus,  you  see,  it  is  difficult 
to  determiue  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
u  sympathy."  '■  hose  who  sympathise  with  us 
are  individuals  who  procure  us  moral  and 
physical  pleasure,  and  in  whom  we  generate 
reciprocal  sentiments;  but  this  supposes  a 
combination  of  faculties,  seldom  or  never  in 
opposition — combinations  which  the  want 
of  time  prevents  me  from  examining  on  the 
present  occasion.    Sometimes  we  see  two 
friends    united    by  a   similarity  of  taste, 
ardently  desirous  to  satisfy  it,  and  marchiug 
together  towards  the  same  object;    envy 
springs  np,  and  their  sympathy  is  on  the 
point  of  being  broken ;  one,  however,  makes 


a  sacrifice  to  the  other,  because  his  organi- 
sation permits  this  concesaioa,  and  in  other 
respects  he  feels  satisfied;  the  bonds  of 
sympathy,  so  uearly  thrown  off,  are  drawn 
tighter,  and  their  friendship  continues  un- 
disturbed. Generally  speaking,  sympathy 
is  explaiued  by  the  combination  of  organs  of 
several  individuals  ;  if  this  combination  be 
such  that  the  individuals  never  cause  one 
another  pain,  or  are  placed  in  opposition, 
then  sympathy  exists ;  bnt  in  most  cases  it 
can  be  perfect  only  between  two  persona. 

Habits  or  a  Man. 

Philosophers  often  cite  the  influence  of 
habit,  to  explaiu  the  actions  of  man.  Since 
phrenology  commenced  making  progress,  its 
adversaries  arc  |>nrticulnrly  fond  of  quoting 
huhit,  and  saying—"  Education  ami  habit 
enable  a  mail  to  do  several  things  for  which 
hu  has  no  innate  dis|MMilion  or  organ."  We 
mightanswer,  without  hesitation,  •'  Nothing 
is  more  erroneous.  Habit  never  gives  a  re- 
markable facility,  unless  supported  by 
organs  corresponding  with  the  object  on 
which  we  exercise  ourselves."  How  many 
people  do  we  see  obstinately  cultivating  a 
science  or  art  for  which  they  were  never 
born ;  hence  you  never  find  them  successful ; 
they  become  victims  of  their  obstinacy,  and, 
obeying  an  impiilso  which  must  remain 
fruitless,  neglect  to  cultivate  their  predomi- 
nant faculties.  Sometimes  mmcur  prspre, 
sometimes  a  love  of  money,  incites  them  to 
take  up  a  subject  inconsistent  with  their 
organization.  Hence  we  see  rso  many  men 
who  wish  to  become  authors,  in  spite  of 
Apollo  and  Minerva;  so  many  others  who 
obstinately  cultivate  painting,  without  ever 
milking  progress  in  the  art.  A  man  imagiucs 
himself  eudowed  with  some  talent  he  does 
not  possess ;  he  sets  himself  to  work,  but 
his  labour  is  lost;  habit  is  unable  to  give 
facility,  it  merely  diminishes  the  difficulty. 
Compare  with  him  another  who  possesses  a 
well -developed  organ  of  the  same  faculty; 
the  oue  advances  slowly,  and  with  effect,  or 
remains  stationary,  while  the  other  surpasses 
him  without  seeming  to  give  himself  the 
least  trouble.  These  errors  are  excessively 
common ;  however,  theso  are  questions  of 
education.  A  parent  can  no  longer  say— 
"  My  daughter  has  little  musical  talent,  it 
is  true,  but  she  may  become  an  excellent 
musician  with  a  great  deal  of  practice ;"  or, 
"This  boy  has  little  taste  for  the  sciences; 
however,  he  shall  be  a  naturalist,  or  a 
medical  man ;"  "  He  has  little  or  no  talent 
in  s|>eakiug,  yet  I  will  make  him  an  ad- 
vocate ;  the  proverb  says,  Fitmt  ermtorts." 
All  errors.  A  man  will  never  become  dis- 
tinguished in  any  occupation  for  which  he 
was  not  born ;  as  to  oratory,  the  fiunt  can 
only  apply  to  persons  who,  though  their 
language  is  as  yet  a  little  difficult,  possess 
superior  faculties,  which  may  at  a  future 
time  give  it  the  elegance  and  facility  it 
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wants.  Remember  want  we  said  on  this 
point,  when  treating  of  the  organ  of  language. 
Betides,  the  philosophers,  in  giving  too 
much  influence  to  tin  power  of  habit,  have 
been  deceived  by  a  fact  of  daily  occurrence, 
whenever  the  organ  of  any  faculty  is  strong ; 
when  that  is  the  case,  every  thing  conuected 
with  the  faculty  is  done  so  easily  and  rea- 
dily that  they  appear,  as  it  were,  natural  to 
the  person,  and  the  whole  merit  is  bestowed 
on  the  persistence  of  labour,  depending,  as 
they  say,  upon  habit.  They  do  not  see  that 
the  love  of  work  depends,  in  these  cases,  on 
the  facility  of  executing,  and  on  the  success 
necessarily  following  the  facility.  The  phi- 
losophers say,'*  Work  and  yon  will  succeed." 
Parents  are  constantly  victims  of  this  pre- 
judice. A  clever  man,  who  has  experienced, 
in  himself,  the  grentest  facility  in  contract- 
ing the  habit  of  any  art  or  work  for  which 
he  was  bom,  imagines  (hut  his  son  can  ac- 
quire the  same  facility  if  he  wishes  to  study, 
and  attributes  his  distaste  to  idleness,  with- 
out ever  reflecting  that  his  organisation  may 
be  different  from  his  own,  and  thus  leud  to 
different  tastes  and  habits. 

Tastes,  anii  IIkrkditary  Tknokkciks. 

Taste  is  also  erected  into  a  peculiar  entity. 
Phrenologists,  however,  have  not  neglected 
to  investigate  the  question.  It  is  important, 
like  all  the  preceding  ones,  for  the  different 
words  whose  true  meaning  I  endeavour  to 
lay  down  are  constantly  in  the  months  of 
journalists,  romancers,  and  literary  men. 
What  is  taste?  It  is  the  aptitude  of  passing 
a  correct  judgment  on  any  work,  whether 
physical  or  moral ;  and  this  aptitude  is  the 
stronger  in  proportion  as  we  have  the  ana- 
logous organ  well  developed  and  well  ex- 
ercised. However,  to  possess  what  is  called 
good  taste,  we  must  not  only  possess  the 
special  organ  of  the  work  we  judge,  but 
also  the  superior  faculties,  and  judgment. 
In  proclaiming  this  truth,  the  phrenologists 
have  rendered  service  to  the  whole  range  of 
sciences  and  arts.  After  what  has  l>een 
said,  you  feel  that  such  happy  dispositions 
must  lie  more  or  Iras  hereditary.  We  do 
not  possess  them  of  necessity,  because  they 
existed  in  our  parents ;  but  it  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  attribute  them  to  the  latter 
than  to  chance.  Besides,  what  does  the 
word  ckmnce  signify  ?  At  least,  our  faculties 
must  follow  tho  race  to  which  we  belong. 
A  Carib,  or  a  New  Zealander,  would  never 
beget  a  great  port,  nor  n  distinguished  pi  in- 
ter. In  many  cases  our  immediate  parents 
do  not  possess  the  faculties  which  we  have ; 
but  some  of  our  ancestors  had  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  hereditary  influence,  for 
whole  nations  present  us  examples  of  pre- 
dominant organs,  particularly  such  nations 
as  have  mixed  little  with  others;  but  in 
people  whose  generations  have  frequently 
mixed  with  those  of  neighbouring  nations, 
like  our  own,  we  cannot  count  any  tmine- 
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dinte  hereditary  Influence;  sometimes  we 
follow  our  father, — sometimes  our  mother, — 
at  other  times  the  grandfathsr,  or  even  some 
more  remote  stock.  What  I  have  just  said 
concerning  hereditary  influences,  extends 
beyond  taste.  The  latter,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  aptitudes, and  aptitudes,  again, 
exist  in  nations,  races,  and  peculiar  families, 
being  regularly  reproduced  when  little  cross- 
ing (as  it  is  called  J  has  taken  place;  but 
very  irregularly  whenever  nations,  races;' 
and  families  intermix  much  with  one  another, 
as  they  do  at  the  present  time.  Consider, 
then,  the  question  of  hereditary  influence 
as  applicable  to  all  the  faculties  which  form 
the  subject  of  phrenological  investigation. 

Sleep. 

1  take  up  now  the  question  of  sleep.  What 
is  sleep  J  Metaphysicians  say,  "  it  is  the 
reposo  of  the  brain."  It  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing sleep  some  parts  of  the  brain  act  with 
much  less  energy  than  others.  The  hemi- 
spheres, and  particularly  the  superior-ante- 
rior regions,  seem  plnnged  in  a  species  of 
inaction.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  the  external 
world,  for  the  senses  cease  all  correspon- 
dence with  their  usual  stimuli.  The  senses 
are  powerful  instruments  of  rectification, 
provided  the  interior  of  the  brain  be  not  too 
excited,  or  in  too  great  a  degree  of  torpor. 
The  sight  of  objects  often  suffices  to  bring 
back  reason,  but  the  delirium  of  sleep 
seizes  us  after  the  eyes  are  closed.9  But, 
when  all  the  senses  are  in  repose,  and  the 
cerebral  organs  corresponding  with  them 
diminish  their  action,  then  reflection  ceases 
also,  and  the  organs  of  our  sentiments  and 
passions  enter  into  a  state  of  rc|x>so.    If  all 

*  We  can  verify  this  on  our  own  persons, 
either  by  opening  the  eyes  ourselves  (when 
we  can),  or  by  making  anotlier  individual 
open  them  as  soon  as  dreams  commence.  It 
is  also  seen  in  several  persons  labouring 
under  fever,  who  cease  their  muttering  de- 
lirium as  soon  as  we  make  them  open  their 
eyes.  This  shows  Hint  light  is  a  most 
powerful  stimulus  of  the  brain,  and  hence 
the  first  act  of  the  instinct  of  sleep  is  to 
close  the  eyelids,  in  order  to  shut  out  light. 
This  closure,  depending  on  muscular  con- 
traction, and  not  on  relaxation,  is  an  active 
phenomena,  imperiously  commanded  by  the 
instinct.  It  must  be  arranged  under  those 
antagonisms  of  which  the  brain  prenents 
several  examples,  and  of  wheh  we  cannot 
discover  the  secret.  The  levator  palpebral 
snperioris  is,  undoubtedly,  the  antagonist  of 
the  orbicularis,  and  their  nerves  must  come 
from  antagonist  points  of  the  brain.  How- 
ever, anatomy  throws  no  light  on  the  cause 
of  this  antagonism,  nor  on  that  existing  for . 
the  cerebral  nerves,  distributed  to  the  anta- 
gonist muscles  of  respiration  and  locomo- 
tion. 
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the  organs  J  ant  mentioned  repose  together, 
sleep  Is  complete ;  external  objects  are  no 
longer  represented ;  the  domain  of  instinct 
and  feeling  ceases  to  prevail ;  every  senti- 
ment is  at  rest.  The  inferior  portion  of  the 
brain,  which  presides  over  respiration  and 
circulation,  is  tho  only  part  that  does  not 
sleep,  though  its  activity  is  much  dimi- 
nished. 

Man,  however,  does  not  always  enjoy  this 
perfect  degree  of  repose ;  in  many  cuses  rest 
is  interrupted  by  nervous  or  inflammatory 
irritation  of  the  viscera,  which  we  have 
seen  act  constantly  on  tho  brain.     Sleep 
then  ceases  to  be  complete;  and  still  less 
so  can  it  be  perfect  when  the  brnin  itself  is 
the  seat  of  irritation,  unless,  indeed,  tho 
latter  has  produced  effusion,  or  compression 
of  tho  cerebral  substance.     Hero  we  find 
evident  causes  of  imjxTfect  sleep.    Hoc  itod 
inflammation  as  a  cuuse  dcrangiug  sleep; 
but  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  a 
variety  of  irritations  purely  nervous.  These 
sometimes  have  their  seat  in  the  viscera ; 
difficult  digestion  for  example ;  sometimes 
in  the  circulation,  from  irritability,  or  im- 
peded action,  of  the  heart;9  filially,  some- 
times in  the  brain  itself,  for  examples  of 
which  we  mny  quote  all  the  passions.  Thus, 
besides  the  morbid  causes  of  demnged  sleep, 
we  find  several  natural,  or  normal,  ones, 
inseparable  from  (he  condition  of  man  in 
Society,  and  much  more  frequent  than,  tbe 
former.     But,  certainly,  some  portion  of  the 
body  must  necessarily  repose  during  sleep. 
What  is  it?    Tho  senses:  and  with  them 
the  receptive  and  reflective  organs.   This  is 
necessary.    You  cumiot  conceive  sleep  ex- 
isting without  11  cessation  of  the  action  of 
our  senses,  nod,  consequently,  without  a  ro- 
markuble  diminution  of  action  in  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  orgaus,  which  imme- 
diately correspond  with  the  senses. 

We  say  diminution,  for  although  a  person 
in  light  Bleep  cannot  see,  he  may  hear;  how- 
ever, neither  noise  nor  articulate  sounds 
awakes  him  as  the  impression  of  light  does. 
During  light  sleep  we  can  hear  the  words 
of  an  orator,  or  a  person  reading ;  but  we 
neither  reflect  on  their  meaning  nor  remem- 
ber them.  However,  if  any  irritation  of 
the  species  already  described  should  exist 
without  being  sufficiently  stroug  to  awaken 
the  senses,  or  the  orgaus  of  perception  and 
reflection,  the  instincts  and  sentiments  be- 
come acted  upon,  and  awake,  excite  the 
organs  of  ideas,  and  make  thein  act  under 
their  influence.  "  But  why  tho  latter?"  yon 
may  ask  me.  Because  the  organs  of  re- 
flection can  no  longer  bo  corrected  by  the 
senses  and  perceptive  orgaus,  which  alone 
connect  us  with  the  external  world.  Before 
sleep  sets  in,  the  orgaus  of  thought  and  the 
superior  intellectual  fucultios  were  under  a 

Coffee  produces   insomnia,  by   augmenting 


double  influence, — that  of  the  senses  and 
perceptive  organs  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  the  instincts  and  feelings  on  the  other. 
During  sleep  the  influence  of  the  former 
disappears ;  the  miud  is  entirely  under  that 
of  tho  iustincts  and  feelings:  hence  the 
aberrations  of  our  intellect,  and  the  power, 
without  limit,  of  tho  instincts  and  feelings 
over  it.  Tho  miser  drcuuis  of  riches ;  the 
lover  of  his  mistress,  enjoying  a  possession 
which,  nlns!  vanishes  with  his  sleep;  the 
ambitious  man  d renins  of  power ;  the  reli- 
gious man,domiuated  by  a  sentiment  of  mar- 
vellousness,  is  transported  to  the  highest 
hoaven ;  in  a  word,  each  individual  is  in  a 
state  of  true  delirium,  which  we  have  qua- 
lified by  the  name  of  dream.  This  continues 
until  sleep  having  censed  through  the  rein- 
tegration of  the  action  of  the  senses  and 
perceptive  organs,  those  of  thought  aro  again 
brought  into  connection  with  the  external 
world,  and  the  balance  of  intellectual  ener- 
vation is  thus  restored,  because  the  organs 
of  thought,  being  no  longer  enfeebled  by 
sleep,  and  being  now  supported  by  the  senses, 
resist  the  influence  of  our  sentiments  and  in- 
stincts, aad  represent  things  such  as  they 
really  arc. 

The  preceding  reflections  seem  to  render 
the  following  explanations  necessary.  When 
tlie  health  is  perfect,  ami  n  person  dreams, 
sleep  uppcur.-t  to  oiler  u.s  tin;  snliftfactiou  of 
all  our  desires  ;  on  tho  contrary,  when  the 
viscera  are  the  seat  of  irritation,  or  of  con- 
fused and  obscure  pain,  we  experience  in  onr 
dreams  some  obstacle  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  wants.  A  pupil  of  the  military  hospital 
of  Vul-de-Gracc  wrote  a  very  interesting 
thesis  on  the  subject  of  sleep,  considered  ns 
a  symptom  of  disease;  he  regarded  dreams 
so  fur  as  they  might  become  signs  of  somo 
existing  malady.    The  following  examples 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  litis  theory  :— 
When  the  blood  circulates  with  difliculty 
through  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  person  is 
Affected  with  night-mare;   he  attempts  to 
fly,  or,  at  least,  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  weight  of  some  body  which  compresses 
the  chest  and  throat,  aud  reduces  him  to  a 
stile  of  immobility.  The  agony  is  excessive 
so  long  as  sleep  continues.  Patients  affected 
with  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera  have 
melancholy  dreams ;  they  experience  some 
misfortune,  or  believe  themselves  guilty  of 
some  crime.    The  conformation  of  the  brain 
mnst  also  exercise   its  influence  over  the 
nature  of  these  morbid  dreams ;  but  the  ex- 
amples given  show  that  the  memory  of  ideas 
is  always  influenced  by  a  consecutive  suf- 
fering of  tho  brain. 

Somnambulism. 

Somnambulism  next  demands  onr  atten- 
tion. Somnambulism,  independently  of  any 
morbid  state,  must  be  distinguished  from 
every  other  species  of  dream ;  however,  we 
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between  them.  Here  we  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit, as  a  fundamental  fact,  the  cessation  of 
the  action  of  the  senses,  and,  consequently, 
the  cessation  of  stimulus  on  the  perceptive 
organs, — a  circumstance  which  leaves  the  re- 
flective organs  at  the  mercy  of  our  instincts 
and  feelings.  However,  we  consider  tho  dis- 
tinctive character  of  somnambulism  to  con- 
sist in  an  excitation  of  the  reflects  o  appa- 
ratus, infinitely  more  regular,  and  nearer 
the  normal  state,  than  what  we  see  in  any 
species  of  dream.  The  limits  of  our  course 
will  not  permit  any  further  observations  on 
this  curious  subject,  which,  besides,  would 
require  a  work  ex  prtftuo,  and  based  on  a 
great  number  of  facts. 

(•KSTUIIK*  OF  TUK   FACULTIES. 

lite  important  question  of  gesture  has  not 
Inmmi  neglected  by  the  phrenologists.  When 
under  the  influence  of  feelings,  instincts,  or 
the  intellectual  faculties,  we  employ  gestures 
which  arc  descriptive  of  what  we  feel.  These 
gestures,  you  may  say,  are  taught,  are  artifi- 
cial. No,  Gentlemen  ;  we  may  perhaps  im- 
prove them  by  the  addition  of  grace  and 
dignity,  &c,  but  at  bottom  they  invariably 
renin  in  the  same.  Thus,  a  man  excited  by 
passion  will  always  contract  his  muscles, 
aud  make  a  movement  as  if  he  were  about 
to  dart  forwards  ou  his  enemy.  Eveu  ani- 
mals present  the  same  spectacle.  When 
affected  with  terror,  their  muscles  become 
relaxed,  or  contract  when  the  animal  pre- 
pares for  flight.  Au  animal  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hope  is  seized  with  vagne  and 
uncertain  movements,  like  the  dog,  when 
his  master  is  preparing  to  set  out,  and  take 
him  with  him.  The  proud  man  elevates  his 
head  and  advauces  his  chest,  looks  round 
him  with  un  air  of  fierceness,  contracting  his 
eyelids,  and  regulating  his  features  to  give 
himself  an  air  of  dignity.  If  he  hears  any 
thing  calculated  to  wound  his  feelings,  the 
condition  of  muscular  action  just  described 
becomes  instantly  more  marked,  and  he 
assumes  an  expression  of  compoiiod  pride 
iumI  indignation. 

The  essenec  of  the  netiou  remains  the 
same,  whether  it  be  done  in  a  coarse  and 
rustic  manner,  or  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  stage,  for  it  is  dictated  by  nature.  I 
might  pass  tho  different  organs  in  review  to 
justify  this  assertion ;  but  the  question  has 
been  so  perfectly  treated  byUAi.i.,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous.  My  attention  was 
merely  to  direct  \our  thoughts  towards  this 
gesture,  or  power  of  mimicry,  and  show  you 
liow  each  pnsrtiou,  each  sentiment,  nitd  each 
hrtinrt,  determine*  n  peculiar  movement  in 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  face,  or  respiratory 
apparatus.  In  many  cases  even  the  circu- 
lation is  so  far  modified  as  to  produce  a 
change  of  colouration  and  heat  in  the  face, 
which  bears  a  constant  relation  to  such  or 
such  a  passiou.  Besides,  the  modifications 
resulting  from  excitement  are  not  confined  to 


the  exterior  of  the  body ;  they  extend  to  the 
viscera,  and  pathologists  will  tell  you  how 
numerous  and  powerful  are  the  moral  canses 
of  our  inflammatory  or  nervous  affections. 
All  these  facts,  relating  to  gesture  in  gene- 
ral,  may  be  ranged   amongst  phenomena 
which  spiritual  gentlemen  could  never  have 
divined.    f  Jam.  was  the  first  to  explain  tbera 
in  a  complete  manner ;  the  physiognomists, 
indeed,  had  made  them  a  subject  of  study; 
but  they  were  left  far  behind  by  the  illus- 
trious founder  of  phrenology,  in  the  descrip- 
tive appl  ication  of  the  gestures  toour  passions 
and  intellectual  faculties.    You  will  now 
permit  me,  I  trust,  to  lay  before  you  my  own 
views  in  explaining  gesture.    I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  they  are  complete;  I  merely  wish 
to  communicate  them,  leaving  to  you  the 
application.    I  said,  that  the  motile  fibres 
distributed  to  the  muscles  were  connected 
tboiighout  the  brain  with  the  organs  of  our 
different  faculties,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  it 
is  this  which  constitutes  the  enormous  volume 
of  the  brain.    It  results  from  this  organic 
disposition,  that  each  faculty  possesses  a 
direct  influence  over  the  muscles,  without 
being  compelled  to  address  itself  to  the  per- 
sonal sentiment  or,  "  I."    That  it  is  not  ue- 
ccssary  for  my  cerebral  organ  to  address  the 
"  I,"  aud  say,  "  permit  such  a  muscle  to 
move  in  such  direction,'*  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  gesture  iu  animals,  and  in  in- 
fants as  soon  as   they  commence  placing 
themselves  in  relatiou  with  the    external 
world.  It  is  also  demonstrated  by  tho  mani- 
festation of  gesture  taking  place  without 
any  kind  of  consciousness.     Wo  find  our- 
selves imitating,  that  is,  assuming  such  or 
such  an  attitude  without  thinking  of  it.  But 
however  little  attention  is  requisite,  the  brain 
must  enjoy  perfect  health ;  for  the  moment 
it  becomes  diseased,  our  gestures  are  modi- 
fied, and  obey  the  morbid  impulsion.    The 
basis  of  the  phenomenon,  however,  remains 
the  same.    These  facts  prove  that  we  can- 
not admit  the  existence  of  a  tentorium  am* 
rotrsr,  governing  and  perceiving  every  thing. 
Add  them  to  the  inter  mi  Hence  of  the  per- 
sonal seiitiment  nnd  volition,  to  their  tardy 
development  in  the  child,    and  the  disap- 
pearance, long  before  death,  of  the  feeling 
of  personality,  and  yon  obtain  direct  proof 
that  the  presence  of  a  common  centre  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
humau  mind,  and,  consequently,  that  Gall 
was  justified  in  denying  its  existence. 

Aiisthaits.  —  Man's    Kkowledck   or  tub 
Divinity. — Doctiiinks  of  Theologians. 

(•eittlcmcn  : — There  is  a  subject  on  which 
i  will  yet  say  u  few  more  words  to  you,  that 
your  notions  of  the  light  in  which  I  think 
it  should  be  regarded,  may  be  rendered 
qnite  clear,  for  it  is  one  on  which  to  be  in 
doubt  or  obscurity  is  more  perplexing  than 
any  other  to  the  human  mind.  We  cannot 
know  much  of  the  Divinity ;  but  we  ought 
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to  be  enabled  to  separate  that  which  we  are 
assured  is  true  from  that  of  which  we  nay 
entertain  doubt.   1  must  revert  lo  the  organs 
of  causality  and  comparison,  and  to  the 
formation  of  abstract  notions  by  the  agency 
of  those  organs,  in  order  to  lead  to  the 
points  which  I  would  develop  more  fully. 
The  discussion  of  "  abstracts**  might  have 
been  carried  farther  at  the  time  I  was  ex- 
plaining  their   formation  (Lecture  xviil., 
page  910),  but  as  the  topic  of  the  Divinity  is 
isolated  in  itaelf,sonie  remarks  cm  abstracts, 
through  which  I  will  lead  to  that  topic,  may 
be  consistently  supplied  here. 

The  reflective  faculties,  Gentlemen,  are 
those  to  which  I  advert.    I  perceive  two  or 
more  objects  in  the  world  ;  I  lind  in  (hem 
points  of  resemblance,  or  great  differences. 
I  compare  those  points,  ami  endeavour  to 
be  fully  muster  of  the  *iiuil.iritiee,  or  the 
oppositions.   This  constitute*  what  is  called 
"  comparison,"  "  induction,"  "  judgment ;" 
and  the  operation  of  Judging  removes  the 
qualities  of  the  bodies  from  the  substances 
themselves,  and  transform*  what  I  have  thus 
removed,  into  abstracts ;  and   then,   by  a 
licence  of  language,  improper  in  itself,  hut 
useful  in  the  expression  of  our  thoughts,  I 
call  those  abstracts  by  so  many  names  of 
substances,  or  things.    Now,  wu  arc  con- 
stantly employed    in    making   collections 
which  are  afterwards  embodied  in  an  ab- 
stract term.    These  abstracts  are  commonly 
denominated  uouus  collective.    Thus,  men, 
considered   without    any    distinction,   are 
termed  man,  humanity.    In  the  same  way 
brute   animals  are   called   animal,  brute. 
Even  each  species  of  animal  is  designated 
by  a  peculiar  noun  collective,  as  quadruped, 
bird,  reptile,  ficc.    A  collection  of  men  who 
administer  any  affair,  is  culled  an  adminis- 
tration,— an  abstract  term  which  is  also  ap- 
plied to  their  actions.    A  portion  of  land 
in  an  inhabited  country,  is  called  province, 
county,  &c. ;  if  we  add  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment, we  call  it  kingdom,  empire,  &c.    An 
assemblage  of  judges  is  termed  the  magis- 
tracy.   In  the  word  justice,  which  really 
designs  a  manner  of  action  of  the  brain,  we 
confound  the  acts  of  judges,  their  persons, 
and  even  their  agents.    A  troop  of  armed 
men  is  a  regiment ;  a  collection  of  regiments 
is  denominated  under  the  collective  term 
army.    It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
more  examples.    It  is  thus  apparent  that 
nouns  collective  are  abstractions,  since  the 
attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  individual 
to  be  fixed  on  the  mass,  or  on  the  name 
embracing  the  mass,  and  hence  the  substance 
necessarily  disappears  with  the  individual. 
It  is  easy,  in  all  these  cases,  to  recover 
the  substance  whenever  we  unite  abstracts 
of  this  kind  with  verbs  or  adjectives,  be- 
cause the  reader  never  loses  sight  of  the  mass 
of  living  beings  which  served  as  the  means 
of  forming  the  abstract ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, abstract  terms  representing  cerebral 


actions,  can  seldom  or  never  be  discovered 
by  the  public,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
on  which  they  depend. 

We  also  make   abstracts   of  inanimate 
bodies,  but  still  those  abstracts  are  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  our  perceptions.  Thus, 
a  library  is  a  term  dependant  on  a  collection 
of  bttoks ;  a  domain  consists  of  fields  and 
woods ;  a  city  is  formed  by  collecting  houses 
together;    a   magaxine,    by  assembling   a 
dcpAt  of   various  objects  for  sale.     But 
remark  ;  these  latter  terms  are  less  likely  to 
be  employed   in   an    obscure    manner   by 
speakers,   for  their  attention  is  less  easily 
distracted  from  the  substance  than  when 
we  speak  of  living  bodies,  where  the  sub- 
stance is  almost  always  confounded  with 
its  actions  or  functions.    If  I  contemplate  a 
body  in  motion,  1  cau  put  aside,  or  forget, 
the  body,  and  consider  merely  the  motion. 
Here  I  abstract    If  the  motion  of  that  body 
be  constant  and  equable,  I  Abstract  again, 
and  form  the  sign  of  regularity,  of  constancy. 
When  I  wish  to  walk  directly  to  an  object, 
I  imagine  a  right  line  passing  from  myself 
to  that  object,  and  I  call  it  a  rule.    In  the 
same  way  I  suppose  that  the  movements  of 
bodies  are  subject  to  a  similar  rule,  and  I 
call  litem  regular,  that  is  to  say,  constantly 
following  the  same  line  or  rule. 

Hie  voluntary  act  by  which  either  I,  or 
any  other  individual,  follow  a  similar  rule, 
I  denominate  law  ;  I  then  apply  this  to  the 
movements  observed  in  animate  or  inanimate 
objects,  and  I  say,  they  follow  a  law,  or 
laws.  Thus  laws  are  separated  by  me  from 
substances,  and  applied  to  movements.  They 
become  abstracts. 

1  feel  my  strength  acting  on  a  body  to 
produce  motion;  Hint  force  becomes,  to 
me,  the  cause  of  motion.  I  apply  this  know- 
ledge to  a  body  acting  on  another  body,  and 
I  say  that  the  first  possesses  a  force  which 
moves  the  second  ;  thns  I  create  an  abstrac- 
tion, a  force  which  I  transform  into  a  cause 
of  motion,  and  I  discover  similar  causes 
operating  on  all  tho  objects  of  nature. 
Forgetting,  however,  that  these  forces,  or 
causes,  are  primitively  nothing  but  modes  of 
existence,  inseparable  from  my  cerebral  ner- 
vous system,  I  transform  them  into  bodies; 
that  is  to  say,  I  apply  to  them  substantive 
terms,  and  couple  them  with  epithets  which 
strictly  belong  to  matter  alone.  Whenever 
I  describe  them  as  acting,  I  employ  the 
very  verbs  and  adjectives  which  are  usually 
coupled  with  material  objects.  I  say, "  The 
effect  of  this  is  small,  great,  constant, 
irregular,  powerful,  etc.,"  or,  if  I  have 
transformed  the  organ  into  a  cause,  I  say — 
"  This  cause  repels,  prevents,  aids,  &c." 

When  I  act  myself,  I  feel  that  I  can  con- 
tinue or  discontinue  my  action.  Hence  the 
idea  of  power  is  created ;  for  each  verb  has 
its  corresponding  or  representative  substan- 
tive.    The  word  power,  however,   has  a 
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double  signification,  sometimes  it  expresses 
tbe  simple  fact  of  a  power,  or  cans*;,  whose 
existence  is  proved  by  the  action  which  it 
performs.  Wc  have  always  the  power  of 
doing  what  we  do.  Sometimes  it  is  cm- 
ployed  to  signify  a  choice  of  acting,  or  of 
remaining  neuter.  "  Quo*  ego/*  said  Nr.r- 
Ttfitr.  to  his  rebellions  tempests.  Thus,  you 
see  that  the  idea  of  power  results  from  our 
physical  organisation.  I  simply  separate 
this  phenomenon  of  power  from  myself,  or 
an  object  or  a  substance  which  displays  it, 
and  erect  it  into  an  abstract,  and  then  clothe 
it  with  certain  attributes  of  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  my  fancy  as  a  speakrr  or  a  writer. 

Follow  me  yet  a  little  farther.  With 
force  and  power,  we  may  take  a  wide  range 
over  the  objects  of  nature,  and  in  reviewing 
them  our  attention  is  struck  by  some  effect. 
Examining  it  carefully,  we  d  iscover  its  cause, 
or  producing  force.  That  cause,  however, 
is  found  to  be  the  effect  of  a  second  force, 
and  that  second  of  a  third,  which  is  more 
powerful  still,  and  more  elevated.  In  this 
way  we  ascend,  if  our  perceptive  and  re* 
flective  faculties  be  good,  to  a  primitive 
cause,  and  that  we  call  force  or  power,  for 
every  cause  is  a  force,  and  every  force  may 
produce,  since  it  ioe»  produce. 

But  it  requires  the  whole  application  of 
our  intelligence  to  discover  even  a  portion 
of  the  causes  and  effects  which  operate  in 
nature, — to  perceive  the  links  which  unite 
them,  or  to  enable  us  to  feel  the  beautifnl 
harmony  and  order  which  prevail  through- 
out the  natural  world.    At  length  I  acquire 
a  feeble  notion  of  the  final  link,  or  first 
cause  of  this  chain  of  effects,  because  I 
find  the  model  of  that  cause  in  myself, — be- 
cause I  myself  am  often  a  cause,  and  my 
own  organisation  stimulates  me  to  arrange 
my  own  affairs  with  order  and  harmony. 
Possessing  .the  inexplicable  faculty  of  in- 
duction, I  conclude  that    an    intelligence 
which  is  similar  to  my  own,  however  su- 
perior,   has    produced    the  vast    chain  of 
causes  and  effects, — the  harmony,  order, 
and  regularity,  which  I  observe  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  ami  as  I  cannot  separate  all 
this  from  force,  I  pronounce   the    power 
which  produced,  and  still   preserves,  the 
universe,  to  be  intelligent,  like  myself.    At 
the  same  time  I  say  to  myself,  "  It  is  not  I 
who  produced  these  evidences  of  powerful 
intelligence ;"  and  I  conclude  at  once  that  1 
also  have  been  produced  by  it,  and  really 
am  made  after  its  proper  likeness. 


nnd  nil  the  faculties  which  we  denominate 
«  cerebral." 

(aentlcmen,   this  is  the  light  in  which 
every  system  of  religion  represents  the  divi- 
nity.   Without  copying  man  and  his  attri- 
butes, the  idea  of  (J! on  would  remain  sterile 
in  the  hands  of  theologians ;  they  are  com- 
pelled to  employ  verbs  and  adverbs  when- 
ever they  describe  him  as  acting  or  feeling, 
— adjectives  or  attributes  to  qualify  his  pro- 
perties,— and  they  can  find  no  other  terms 
than  such  as  belong  to  men,  and  are  derived 
from  the  actions  of  men ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
follow  the  example  of  certain  theologians, 
nnd  disfigure  the  Supreme  Being  with  the 
actions,    passions,  and   properties,   of   the 
brute  creation.    The  Catholics,  who  fancy 
themselves   the   most   refined    and   subtle 
amongst  religious  sects,  have  fallen  into  this 
error,  when  they  assimilate  two  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  trinity  to  animals,  and  dress 
out  their  angels  with  gilded  wings,  to  en- 
able them  to  traverse    the   immensity  of 
space. 

Philosophers  of  the  present  day  aspire  to 
a  degree  of  refinement,  which  Is  more  exqui- 
site than  that  of  the  most  orthodox  Catholic ; 
they  avoid  describing  the  primary  cause  of 
all  things,  otherwise  than  by  indicating  its 
effects,  or  action,  yet  they  find  themselves 
subject  to  the  same  tribute  which  man  in- 
variably pays  to  his  perceptions ;  for  they 
can  never  bring  any  force  into  action  with- 
out adopting  the  verbs  aod  adjectives  which 
belong  to  material  bodies,  and  were  formed 
to  describe  their  actions  or  passions.    All 
the  objects  of  nature,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  may  furnish  signs  which  desig- 
nate action ;  bat  the  symbols  of  passion  can 
only  be  found  in  man  and  animals.    Hence 
the  most  metaphorical  philosophers  are  un- 
able to  speak  of  the  Divinity  without  giving 
him  the  attributes  of  matter,  unless,  indeed, 
they  make  him  a  simple  phenomenon  of 
conception.  From  the  preceding  observations 
I  conclude,  that  all  our  abstract  ideas  are 
modelled  on  natural  substances  (concreUt), 
and  that  whnj  is  called  spiritual  is  merely  a 
phenomenon  of  perception,  or  of  feeling;  for 
tho  moment  we  quit  the  feeling,  or  notion,  to 
reduce  it  to  language,  we  are  compelled  to 
dress  it  in  the  form  of  a  substance.    The 
following  remark,  however,  is  important:— 
When  I  feel  within  myself  the  notion  of 
cause,  the  sentiments  of  veneration,  respect, 
adoration,  astonishment,  self-esteem,  etc.,  I 
cannot  find  any  terms  to  express  what  I  feel. 


This  happens  chiefly  in  youth,  to  the  thought- 
ful student  as  well  as  to  the  artist,  to  the 

,., , „ T~,  _..   lover  as  to  Saint  Tiif.kwa,  or  Saint  Marik- 

A-LA-Coour. ;  to  the  impassioned  poet  as  well 


pared 

the  score  of  intelligence,  ho  will  evince  a 
tendency  to  compare  himself  with  the 
Divinity  on  every  other  point.  Thus,  as  we 
know  that  onr  own  intelligence  is  incapable 
of  acting  without  a  body,  we  clothe  the 
8upreme  Being  with  oar  own  perishable 


as  to  the  author  of  the  OroUont  JacaJefefret, 
he.  Yet  in  these  states  of  excitation  words 
abound  aod  language  is  prolix,  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  for  the  enthusiast  thinks  he  can  never 
express  his  feelings  sufficiently  well.    He 


flesh ;  we  give  him  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  |  adds  metaphor  to  metaphor  without  order 
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pnd  withont  measure,   and  when   fatigue 
compel*  hiia  to  silence,  be  think*  be  has  left 
half  his  tale  untold.    All  this  is  explicable. 
Sentiments  become  fortified  in  proportion  as 
we  give  them  expression ;  notions  also  be- 
come more  energetic  in  the  individual  who 
seeks  to  reduce  into  language  the  fruits  of 
his  observation  or  his  thoughts.    It  is  the 
principle  which  contributes  to  keep  up  the 
notion  of  spiritualism  engendered  by  ignor- 
ance.   We  exhaust  the  stores  of  our  lan- 
guage in  dressing  up  our  feelings  or  notioos ; 
external  objects  refuse  to  lend  any  further 
attributes,  and,  unable  to  And  either  terms 
or  objects  of  coinjuuriaon  for  the  residue,  we 
place  it  above  bodies,  and  endeavour  to  se- 
parate it  from  the  material  world.    Such  arc 
tho  sentiment  of  personality  ;  thu  notion  of 
cause,  power,  duration,  .space;  the  feelings 
of  love,  hatred,  &c. ;  all  tho.4«  being  iucu- 
pable  of  expression  or  comparison,  are  re- 
garded as  beyond  the  senses,  placed  above 
material  objects,  and  denominated,  accord- 
ingly, spirit.    Here  is  the  secret  revealed  to 
us ;  but  the  charm  exists  oniy  for  a  few  who 
can  feel  it,  and  not  for  all.  This  is  proved  by 
experience.    A  cool  observer,  possessed  of 
natural  science,  and  capable  of  judging  us 
well  as  of  feeling,  arrives,  and,  taking  the 
brain  at  its  earliest  stage  to  follow  it  through 
all  the  phases  and  accident*  of  life,  ho  de- 
monstrates that  ull  tho  pheuoiueuu  of  iiihtinct 
of  feeling,  and  of  intelligence,  are  directly 
proportioned  to  the  various  conditions  of  the 
brain.    He  does  more.    He  applies  his  fa- 
culties of  companion  and  causality  to  the 
facts  discovered  by  him,  and  proves  that 
they,  in  turn,  are  modes  of  action  of  the 
brain,  aided  by  other  organic  apparatuses. 

How  can  we  refute  reasoning  of  this  kind  f 
Metaphysicians,  who  condescend  to  reason 
by  employing  abuse,  have  recourse  to  the 
notion  of  substance,  and  say,  "Tho  substance 
which  thinks  and  feels  cannot  have  parts, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  material:"  but  we 
ask  them  where  they  got  their  notion  of 
substance  ?    1 1  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
matter,  subslans  from  substratum^  and  they 
are  forced  at  once  within  the  circle  of  the 
perceptions  communicated  by  our  senses,  for 
they  can  no  where  find  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance.   It  is  true  Unit  they  give  their  per- 
ceptions a  substratum,  but  how/    In  com- 
paring it  with  matter  I    But,  if  they  adopt 
personality,  and  make  the  personal  sentiment 
("  I ")  the  substratum  of  perceptions,  they  are 
refuted  by  observation,  which  demonstrates 
its  existence  in  a  particular  portion  of  the 
brain.    In  fact,  how  separate  this  sentiment 
from  the  bruin .'     Where  place  it  ?    Arc  wc 
to  give  it  an  immaterial  substratumJ    This  is 
a  mere  hypothesis ;  one,  moreover,  borrowed 
from  matter;  for  this  very  substratum  can 
only  be  denned  or  described  in  words  which 
represent  bodies.  Where,  then,  do  the  spiri- 
tualists take  refuge?      In  their  feelings? 
Diving  from  one  absurdity  to  another,  they 


seek  protection  on  ground  that  admits  of  no 
debate,  and  rally  their  scattered  forces  in 
declaring,  that  a  feeling  more  powerful  than 
any  demonstration  whieh  compels  them  to 
regard  tho  phenomena,  we  observe  in  the 
vast  and  wonderful  field  of  nature,  as  the 
production  of  uome  immaterial  substance. 

Modem    psychologists    repeat,    without 
end,  r for  they  can  find  no  better  argument), 
that  the  feelings,  thoughts,  volition,  liberty, 
emotion,  passion,  ideas,  induction,  in  a  word, 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena, 
are  not  capable  of  being  perceived  by  oar 
senses,  and  are,  therefore,  immaterial.    I 
confess  this  stupid  simplicity  annoys  me  in 
a  considerable  degree.    Whoever  pretended 
that  the  phenomena  of  bodies  were  of  the 
same  nature  ns  the  bwlio*  themselves  ?    We 
perceive  bodies  mid  their  phcnoiiietia.  Prove 
Unit  the  nets  just  named  are  not  phenomena- 
of  the  nervous  system?    That  would  be  suf- 
ficient ;  but  you  will  never  convince  us  by 
repeating  that  it  is  a  substance,  or  a  non-nerv- 
ous matter,  which  produces  them,  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  substance.  Suppose 
you  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  an 
imponderable  which  produces  these  phe- 
nomena through  the  medium  of  the  brain  ; 
wo  might  then  comprehend  what  you  say, 
and  aaswer,  "  An  imponderable  acts  on  the 
sense*  like  auy  other  body."    On  the  con- 
trary, when  you  create  a  substance  alto- 
gether beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  yet 
at  the  same  time  clothe  it  with  all  the  at- 
tributes of  a  material  body,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  understand  each  other ;  when  you 
call  a  phenomena  an  acting  substance,  you 
are  far  from  having  transformed  it  into  aa 
acting  substance ;  you  employ  a  metaphor, 
and  nothing  more.    J«oad,  as  long  as  you 
like,  your  "J,"  or  thu  intelligence,  with 
uttributes  derived  from  bodies :  say,  for  ex- 
ample, the  "  I "  is  active,  that  the  intel- 
ligence is  pnre,  beautiful,  sublime,  &c.,  all 
this  is  unable  to  erect  these  phenomena  into 
incorporeal  substances,  for  the  term  sub- 
stance can  only  belong  to  bodies,  and  bodies 
alone  can  be  pure,  or  active,  sublime,  or 
beautiful ;  in  doing  so  you  employ  metaphors. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  certuiu,  that  the  in- 
telligence, and  its  different  manifestations, 
uro  iiioxplicnhle  phenomena  of  nervous  ac- 
tion, mid  Unit  wo  can  never  oxplatu  them  by 
tho  supposition  of  a  uon -nervous  priuciple, 
because,  once  for  all,  the  term  "  principle," 
borrowed  from  external  objects,  as  well  as 
"  substance,"  compares  them,  moi-d-presM, 
w ith  matter.  I  repeat  mal-4-propos,  for  matter 
and  the  phenomena  which  passes  in  it,  are 
two  different  orders  of  tilings,  so  different 
that  we  have  one  sot  of  organs  to  perceive 
bodies,  and  another  to  perceive  the  changes 
they  may  undergo.    In  the  same  way  our 
emotions,  founded  on  our  perceptions,  are 
not  the  same  as  these  latter ;  each  class  of 
phenomena  is  associated  with  a  different  set 
of  organs,  and  varies,  ad  infinitum,  in  the  vast 
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chain  of  animal  creation.  We  entreat  all 
who  arc  made  to  reflect  and  not  to  declaim, 
to  reflect  on  this  subject  with  the  care  it 
merits. 

Thus  we  find  tho  psychologists  without 
any  means  of  demonstration,  and  reduced 
to  tell  us,  "  I  feel  this,  mid  nm  convinced  of 
it,  though  its  truth  was  never  proved  to  my. 
self,  nor  to  nny  oilier  bet  tig  in  the  world." 
Society  is,  therefore,  divided  into  two  great 
fractions: — One  comprehending  men  who 
refuse  their  convictions  to  anything  short  of 
proofs ;  the  second,  embracing  a  class  of 
philosophers  who  are  content  to  abide  by 
their  feelings,  and  disdnin  uny  species  of 
proof  whatever. 

1  cannot  treat  (ho  question  before  me  in  a 
complete  manner  without  noticing  nn  argu- 
ment which  is  frequently  employed  by  the 
spiritualists  : — "  You  simply  advance  nn 
hypothesis,"  say  they, "  when  you  conclude 
that  the  intellectual  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced hy  the  brain,  because  there  is  a  per- 
fect relation,  or  accordance,  between  the 
vnrious  stales  of  the  orgtui  and  the  phenomena 
of  tho  intellects,  'litis  is  nolhing  but  n 
coincidence  between  the  bniin,  which  nets, 
nnd  the  soul,  which  think*,  or  directs." 
f* There  may,"  say  others,  "be  a  perfect 
accordance,  but  not  production,  for  a  com- 
pound material  body  could  never  produce  a 
simple  immaterial  substance ;  feeling,  per- 
ception, thought,  &c,  require  a  spiritual 
substratum,  as  the  brain  requires  a  material 
one.  Each  has  an  existence  independent  of 
ihe  other,  and  when  you  ndvnnce  the  con- 
trary you  support  an  absurd  hypothesis." 

Philosophers  of  all  sects  are  wonderfully 
fond  of  tho  epithet  "absurd;"  but  let  that 
pass, and  let  us  examine  their  objection.  You 
shall  see  how  phrenology  explains  it.  In 
upbraiding  their  adversaries  with  having 
recourse  to  hypotheses  when  they  affirm  that 
the  brain  produces  thought,  Ace,  the  spi- 
ritualists employ  reprisals,  and  throw  back 
tho  argument  of  the  materialists,  who  long 
ago  reproached  them  with  imagining  use- 
lessly a  spiritual  cause,  when  a  material 
one  could  be  discovered  which  is  cognisable 
by  the  senses,  and  supported  by  reason.  The 
reproach  of  inventing  hypotheses  seems  to 
hn\c  annoyed  them,  nnd  at  length  they 
found  comfort  in  throwing  it  back.  The 
sentiment  is  natural  enough ;  but  on  what 
do  they  found  their  reproach  7  On  the  idea 
that  thought  is  simple  and  the  brain  com- 
pound, ami  on  tho  impossibility,  according 
to  them,  of  making  it  reside  in  one  molecule 
of  the  brain  rather  then  in  another.  "  Hence, 
(say  they)  the  necessity  of  placing  thong  lit 
elsewhere  than  in  the  brain/'  neglecting  all 
the  while  to  explain  themselves  on  the  per- 
fect coincidence  between  the  various  con- 
ditions of  the  brain  and  of  thought.  What 
right  have  they  to  say  that  thought  is  simple? 
Such  an  assertion  becomes,  indeed,  absurd, 
for  thought  does  not  exist  as  a  substance, 


but  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  answer,  alone,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow 
their  argument. 

Tup.  Mkthou  of  Odsp.rvino  in  Phrenology. 

Lot  us  tenninato  the  lecture  by  a  few  re- 
marks on  tho  method  of  observing  in  phre- 
nology. The,  principal  question  from  which 
the  mcaus  of  clearly  describing  this  method 
are  derived,  has  been  already  treated  in  full. 
Wo  shall,  therefore,  set  out  from  our  three 
grand  divisions  : — The  Instincts,  seated  in 
the  posterior  aud  latero -inferior  portions  of 
the  head ;  The  Sentiments,  occupying  a  mora 
elevated  position;  and,  finally, The  Intellec- 
tual faculties,  divided  into  receptive  and 
reflective. 

When  you  wish  to  study  a  head,  first 
establish  this  division  in  your  mind,  and 
then  ask  yourself  which  of  the  three  regions 
is  predominant;  the  instincts, the  sentiments, 
or  the  intellectual  faculties.    Yon  should 
avoid  entering  immediately  on  tho  special 
organs ;  it  is  much  better  to  practice  your- 
self, at  first,  on  these  three   divisions.     I 
may  now  point  out   to  you  the  limits  of 
these  divisions,  or  regions:   the  instincts 
form  the  lower  layer;  behind  they  ascend 
over  habitivencss,  and  descend  under  cir- 
cumspection, to  join  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties.   The  sentiments  occupy  the  upper  part 
of  the  head ;  they  commence  above  habitive- 
ncss and  self-esteem,  and  are  bounded  by 
circtmiftpecliou,  consciousness,  hope,  raarvel- 
lousness,  and  ideality,  and  advance  forward 
to  the  edge  of  goodness.    Below  goodness 
and  mimicry  you  find  the  two  noble  faculties, 
comparison  and  causality ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  forehead  being  occupied  by  the  recep- 
tive faculties. 

Now,  if  you  wish  to  estimate  the  intellec- 
tual region,  draw  a  line  from  the  anterior 
edge  of  eonstritctivity,  which  must  pass 
obliquely  over  the  summit  of  the  head, 
lietween  benevolence  and  comparison,  and 
let  it  terminate  at  a  corresponding  point  on 
the  opposite  side;  all  that  lies  in  front  of 
this  line  belongs  to  the  intellectual  faculties; 
all  behind  it  to  the  other  two  divisions.' 

It  now  remains  to  distinguish  tho  latter, 
which  may  he  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  you  trace  on  either  side  a  semicircular 
line,  commencing,  as  before,  with  construc- 
tive y,  and  making  it  pass  above  acquisi- 
tiveness and  secreti veness,  but  below  cir- 
cumspection, you  continue  it  between  love 
of  approbation,  and  aflectionatcness  and 
self-esteem,  until  it  terminates  in  the  upper 
part  of  habitivencss.  The  portion  above 
this  line  belongs  to  the  sentiments ;  all  thai 
lies  below  it  to  the  instincts. 
Havingtaken  the  distances  Just  mentioned, 
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it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  judge  which  of 
the  three  regions  U  predominant,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  not  all  developed  in  nearly  the 
tame  proportion*.  Do  you  with  to  know  if 
your  appreciation  hai  been  exact  ?  You  fet 
out  from  the  auditory  foramen,  and  trace 
three  semicircular  linn,  one  panging  round 
the  back  of  the  head,  abote  the  occipital 
hole,  and  terminating  at  the  opposite  audi- 
tory foramen;  the  second,  mounting  over  the 
summit  of  the  head,  and  equally  ending  at 
the  auditory  opening ;  the  third  embracing 
the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  forehead, 
and  meeting  the  two  others  at  the  point 
already  indicated.  It  is  then  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  three  semicircular  lines 
has  the  greatest  eitcnt,  for  you  may  measure 
them  with  a  bit  of  tape.  Your  first  point  of 
general  comparison  being  thus  i**tnl>li*1icd, 
you  may  proceed  to  determine  other  points, 
and  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
organs  composing    each    of   theae    three 

masses. 

You  have  to  consider  in  each  organ  the 
length,  or  distance,  of  its  further  extremity 
from  the  auditory  foramen,  and  its  breadth. 
Hence  you  must  not  confine  your  examina- 
tion to  merely  measuring  with  a  thread  the 
distance  of  each  organ  from  the  auditory 
foramen ;  you  must  also  trace  the  semicircles 
just  described,  and  bring  litem  over  all  the 
prominent  organs  of  different  heads,  noting 
those  which  are  most  developed ;  besides, 
with  a  little  practice,  your  eye  will  always 
assist  you  in  determining  the  length  and 
breadth  of  each  organ.  Let  us  now  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  three  masses. 

By  examining  the  anterior  region  you  ob- 
tain an  estimate  of  Camper's  angle.  Campfji 
laid  down,  as  a  rule,  that  the  sum  of  intelli- 
gence was  proportioned  to  the  obtuseness  of 
the  facial  angle.  This  disposition,  it  is  true, 
neat  frequently  depends  oil  a  large  develop- 
ment of  the  superior  organs  of  the  forehead  ; 
but  it  may  so  happen  that  while  the  latter 
are  powerful,  those  of  the  inferior  line  may 
be  still  more  strongly  developed.  Spurz- 
heim  made  the  section  which  I  now  show 
you,  to  resolve  this  difficulty.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  head  as  he  divided  it,  in  profile  on 
one  side,  the  receptive  faculties  will  nppe;ir 
feeble  (though  in  reulity  Well  developed), 
because  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  is  on 
the  same  line  as  the  upper ;  aud  this  depends 
on  his  having  cut  away  the  prominence  of 
the  frontal  sinus,  by  which  the  frontal  angle 
appears  a  right  one,  and  the  superior  facul- 
ties seem  to  predominate.  If  you  examine 
the  profile  at  the  other  side,  you  are  struck 
at  ouco  with  the  projection  of  Hie  frontal 
sinuses,  which  have  been  left  untouched. 
This  projection,  as  you  may  perceive,  is  so 
considerable,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head, instead  of  being  prominent,  seems  on 
that  side  to  retreat.  However,  if  you  mea- 
sure the  distance  from  the  auditory  foramen 
to  the  organ  of  comparison,  you  will  find  it 


as  great  on  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
shows,  Gentlemen,  that  we  should 
content  ourselves  with  simple  ocnlar  in- 
spection, if  we  wish  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but 
should  measure  exactly  the  space  which 
separates  each  from  the  auditory  orifire ; 
for,  as  wo  huve  seeu,  the  superior  faculties 
may  be  well  developed,  though  they  seem 
masked  altogether  by  the  projection  of  the 
frontal  sinuses. 

General  Lamarque  presented  an  example 
of  this  conformation.  Look  at  the  cast  of 
his  head;  suppose  the  frontal  sinuses  re- 
mot  cd,  the  distance  from  the  ear  to  the 
lower  line  of  the  forehead  will  still  be  great, 
while  the  upper  part,  which  now  appears 
retreating,  would  be  placed  nearly  on  a  level 
with  iudividunlity  and  locality,  and  the 
frontal  nuglo  would  become  almost  a  right 
ooe ;  yet  nothing  has  been  added  to  the 
upper  region  of  the  forehead  ;  we  have  only 
removed,  in  idea,  the  prominence  of  the 
frontal  sinuses  below.  These  ^observations 
show  you  that  Lamarque  was  a  man  ol 
superior  talent,  although  the  inferior  facul- 
ties seem  to  dominate  the  more  elevated 
ones.  We  hare  divided  the  head  into  thret 
amsses;  but  to  aid  you  still  more  in  your 
observations,  we  shall  now  tnMride  aeads, 
in  /rtarntf,  inlon  certain  number  */ strifes*,  er 
ssecics,  whom;  signification  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  establish. 


First  Species  op  Head. 

In  the  first  species  of  heads  the  instincts 
predominate,  while  the  sentiments  are  feeble. 
These  heads  belong  to  men  little  better  than 
brutes ;  to  criminals  of  every  kind, — to  chil- 
dren of  the  guillotine.  1  rank  Fiescni  in 
this  species,  because  the  mass  of  instincts 
and  egoistical  feel  iugs  predominate  over  the 
more  elevated  faculties  and  the  intelligence. 
Such  is  my  opiuion,  though  some  people 
pretend  that  his  head  differs  little,  if  at  all, 
from  that  of  an  honest  man. 

Parricide  is  the  most  detestable  crime 
which  afflicts  society :  the  heads  of  parri- 
cides are  most  miserably  organised.  Look 
at  these  two,  Martin, and  Houtimjers.  The 
first  glance  of  your  eye  discovers  the  animal 
)wtrt  throwing  the  intellectual  into  the 
shade  ;  you  may  afterwards  study  the  pro- 
minent organ  of  this  mass,  or  masses ;  for 
even  in  the  most  feeble  there  is  always 
something  more  prominent  than  the  rest 
This  constitutes  the  study  of  organs  in  par- 
ticular. 

Second  Species  op  Head. 

Here  the  sentiments  exceed  the  instincts 
and  intelligence.  These  heads  are  filled 
with  sentiment  and  credulity.  Look  at  this 
immense  mass  dominating  at  the  summit  of 
the  head, — the  circle  which  separates  the  in- 
stincts from  the  sentiments.  These  are  cre- 
dulous, and  prone  to  reneratiou  in  the  highest 
degree.    Marvellousness,  hope,  veneration, 
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form  a  very  considerable  eminence  in  most 
of  these  heads.  Self-esteem,  a  desire  of  ac- 
quiring the  esteem  of  others,  and  firmness, 
often  co-ox  is t  with  the  faculties  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  if  the  intelligence  happen*  to 
be  feeble,  you  have  the  head  of  a  visionary, 
whose  drenms  commonly  terminate  in  in- 
sanity. We  possess  ninny  examples  of  this 
kind,  which  I  need  not  mention. 

Third  SrEcias  or  Head. 

The  united  intellectual  faculties  predomi- 
nate in  this  species.  Spurzhbim  has  made 
the  important  remark,  that  strong  instincts 
and  passions  are  required  to  excite  the  brain 
to  powerful  action.  We  sometimes  meet  men 
in  society,  in  whom  nearly  the  whole  brain 
seems  placed  in  front  of  the  ears ;  whose 
intellectual  faculties  are,  consequently, 
developed  in  a  beautiful  manner,  while 
courage,  combativeuess,  the  affections,  phy- 
sical love,  &c,  are  almost  nul.  These  heads 
possess  little  energy,  especially  of  a  moral 
kind.  1  say  of  a  moral  kind,  for  there  are 
two  species  of  stimuli,  external  and  internal. 
Men  of  this  description  will  sometimes  work, 
because  they  are  forced  to  it  by  poverty, 
social  position,  he, ;  these  are  external  sti- 
muli ;  but  as  soon  as  their  future  prospects 
look  bright  they  fall  into  the  state  of  in- 
action natural  to  them,  because  they  want 
an  internal  stimulus,  and  remain  stationary 
amidst  the  progress  of  society  ;  while  men, 
stimulated  by  ambition,  destruction,  &c.,are 
ever  ready  to  engage  in  what  is  going  on, 
and  only  renounce  their  active  course  of  life 
when  nature  herself  is  exhausted. 

Fourth  Species  or  Head. 

The  receptive  faculties  exceed  the  reflec- 
tive. Men  endowed  with  this  organization 
observe  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  observing, 
but  are  unable  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
what  they  perceive.  Heads  of  this  kind  are 
very  common ;  however,  I  abstain  from  pre* 
seating  you  examples,  for  they  people  our 
learned  societies,  especially  in  the  sections  of 
natural  history  and  mechanics,  nnd  in  every 
merely  part  descriptive.  There  is  a  multi- 
tude of  learned  nieu  iu  Franco  who  observe 
for  the  pleasure  of  observing,  and  in  sileuce, 
— this  is  their  delight  If,  in  addition,  they 
possess  language,  their  observations  are  a 
freqaent  theme  of  their  discoursed—nothing 
more  natural.  Men  of  this  class  are  highly 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  science.  They 
assemble  materials,  though  they  arc  unable 
to  fecundate  them  by  induction. 

Fifth  Siti-iks  or  Ukad. 

Here  the  faculties  culled  theatrical,  viz., 
mimicry,  imitation,  and  marvel lousness,  (we 
might  even  add  a  fourth,  ideality),  predomi- 
nate over  the  reflective.  Should  the  four 
organs  Just  mentioned  coincide  with  strong 
perceptive  organs,  then  you  have  the  head 
of  a  true  artist,  who  executes  the  inventions 


of  others  in  every  branch*  of  art,  painting, 
music,  theatrical  representations,  6cc.  Heads 
of  this  kind  never  invent,  but  they  execute 
in  a  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  groat  in* 
telligcncc  ;  iu  two  words,  Uicy  feel  well  and 
express  well.  You  have  poets  and  painters 
incapable  of  invention,  who  dress  you  up 
very  delightful  pictures,  but  the  ground- 
work is  all  borrowed.  This  category  em- 
braces most  artists,  and  men  who  excel  in 
imitation. 

Sixth  Species  or  Head. 

Receptive  and  theatrical  faculties,  com- 
bined with  elevated  sentiments,  strong 
instincts,  and  the  higher  intellectual  facul- 
ties, constitute  the  heads  of  men  of  genius, 
who  create.  You  must  not,  however,  take 
the  word  "  create  "  iu  too  strict  a  sense,  for 
man  is  unable  to  create  any  thing  abso- 
lutely; he  merely  discovers  new  relations 
between  himself  and  external  objects,  or 
between  objects  compared  one  with  another ; 
and  by  his  talent  of  representation  he  im- 
presses these  relations  on  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  without  this  latter  faculty  ha  would 
remain,  as  it  were,  isolated  from  the  world, 
in  the  midst  of  his  new  views  and  his  new 
sentiments,  and  instead  of  being  worshipped 
as  a  man  of  genius,  he  would  excite  our  pity 
as  a  fool,  litis  latter  accident  sometimes 
occurs  to  men  whose  views  penetrate  too 
deeply  into  futurity,  or  who  advance  a 
science  with  too  rapid  progress :  their  con- 
temporaries, unable  to  follow  their  rapid 
course,  adopt  the  more  easy  method  of  bap- 
tizing them  "  mad,"  and  more  than  once  have 
they  been  forced  to  exclaim,  with  exiled 
Ovid, 


u 


Baitanu  hie  ego  ram,  quia  noa  InteUifor  Una. 


This,  however,  is  seldom  seen  with  respect 
to  the  arts,  because,  as  we  have  said  else- 
where, the  sentiments  acquire  full  play  with 
the  development  of  their  organs,  and  hence 
every  one  follows  a  great  artist,  while  a 
science  inarches  with  the  efforts  of  centuries. 
Genius  in  the  arts,  then,  require*  the  co-ex- 
istence of  receptive  and  thcutricul  faculties 
with  well-develo]ied  sentiments,  instincts, 
and  superior  intellectual  faculties.  But,  in 
the  sciences,  the  theatrical  faculties  must  not 
be  too  strong ;  to  make  a  man  of  scientifle 
genius  we  require  the  re-union  of  receptive 
with  powerful  reflective  faculties,  superior 
sentiments,  and  well-regulated,  though 
active,  instinct*.  This  latter  condition  if 
absolutely  necessary. 

Seventh  Specie*  or  Head. 

M oderulc I y-de\  eloped  hends,  and  theso 
form  the  great  mass ;  a  little  intelligence ; 
a  little  passion;  every  thing  is  on  a  mode- 
rate scale.  These  beads  comprehend,  feel, 
and  execute,  whatever  superior  minds  may 
teach  or  command  them ;  but,  left  to  them- 
selves, they  produce  nothing  remarkable. 


PROFESSOR  BROUSSATS  ON  IIRADS 


Phrenologists  find  a  certain  difficulty  in 
diagnosticating  the  faculties  of  these  people, 
because  every  thing  is  pretty  nearly  nega- 
tive. 

Eioirrn  Species  or  Head. 

We  now  cone  to  a  very  important  divi- 
sion. A  moderately,  imy,  oven  a  very  i u f*»- 
riorly9  developed  head  may  bo  furnished 
with  a  single  predominant  organ ;  these  arc 
the  most  favourable  for  tho  study  of  phreno- 
logy, for  thoy  prcseut  tho  best  examples  of 
the  influence  of  organs,  which  you  can  dis- 
tinguish only  with  dilticulty  in  heads  where 
several  organs  are  developed  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  on  subjects  like  these  that 
Gall  laid  the  first  foundations  of  phreno- 
logy, for  men, in  other  respects  ordinary,  and 
of  vulgar  calibre,  become  ronuirkuhlt:  as 
soou  as  their  predominant  faculty  is  thrown 
into  action.  Thus,  one  is  distinguished  by 
possessing  the  memory  of  words ;  another 
by  the  sentiment  and  representation  of 
colours;  a  third  by  his  perfect  execution 
of  musical  pieces,  fee. ;  but  take  each  be- 

Iond  his  favourite  subject,  and  he  is  nothing. 
*erhaps  you  may  tell  me,  "  If  the  intelli- 
gence is  tho  predominant  organ,  they  are 
great  men."  lids  is  an  error,  Gentlemen. 
Undoubtedly  they  will  comprehend  and 
reason  in  a  perfect  manner,  when  they  aro 
forced  to  do  so ;  but,  left  to  themselves, 
their  high  intelligence  bears  no  fruit;  they 
neglect  applying  it  to  any  great  or  influen- 
tial principle  of  social  life,  unless  stimu- 
lated by  energetic  passions.  They  belong, 
in  short,  to  the  class  of  barren  geniuses 
already  pointed  out. 

We  have  already  answered  tho  objection 
of  anti-phrenologists,  who  remark  that  the 
organ  of  destruction  does  not  always  pre- 
dominate in  assassins ;  they  also  add,  that 
several  very  honest  meu  hnve  the  organ  of 
theft  more  developed  than  professed  theives. 
This  objection  is  not  so  easily  answered  as 
the  former  one.  If  these  honest  gentlemen 
have  no  motives  for  committing  theft — if  the 
profession  which  they  exercise  furnishes 
sufficient  means  for  acquiring  (the  primitive 
object  of  this  organ) — it  Is  easy  enough  for 
them  to  ubstnin  front  theft,  particularly 
since  reason  must  poiul  out  to  them  the  ill- 
conveniences  by  which  that  crime  is  accom- 
panied ;  but  suppose  they  have  indulged 
their  passion  a  single  lime,  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  justice  ;  when  restored  to  society, 
which  rejects  them,  deprived  of  work  and 
the  means  of  existence,  you  will  find  them 
associating  with  the  first  brigands  they  meet, 
and  giving  full  scope  to  their  criminal  in- 
clination. Resides,  (*cutlcinen,  let  us  bo 
frank  :  how  many  men  are  there,  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  menus  of  appropriating 
another's  property  to  their  owu  use,  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  the  penalties  of 
the  law  r  Society  is  so  crowded  with  indi- 
duals  of  this  kind,  that  it  would  be  almost 
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ridiculous  to  insist  any  farther  on  the  point. 
Reflect  a  little,  and  you  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  number  of  men,  ordinary  in 
every  other  respect,  who  are  extremely 
clever,  even  superior  to  men  of  genius,  in 
the  art  of  satisfying  the  predominant  organ 
of  acquisitiveness,  The  faculty  is  aided,  mi 
doubt,  considerably  by  cunning ;  but  all  the 
other  organs  are  equally  at  its  disposition, 
and  however  insignificant  they  may  be,  they 
produce  remarkublo  results  wheu  constantly 
kept  employed  by  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
dominant organ. 

In  most  of  their  objections,  anti-phreno- 
logists affect  to  shut  their  eyes  on  the  mutual 
influence  of  our  organs,  and  on  the  force  of 
habit.  Yet  reflect,  Ucnllcmen  ;  does  not 
morality  depend  on  this 7  What  is  mora- 
lity but  the  habitual  concert  of  net  ions  be- 
tween our  orgunsr  Hence  the  precept  of 
phrenologists,— u  Exercise  your  organs  in 
the  interest  of  social  order,  and  not  in  the 
interest  of  individuals  congregated  into 
sacred  and  profane  coteries."  T%ey  repeat, 
"  These  organs  will  become  strong  and  de- 
veloped in  proportion  as  yon  exercise  them  f 
and  add,  "  we  have  casts,  taken  at  different 
ages,  which  prove  that  organs  have  conti- 
nued to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  SO  or 
years,  when  the  general  health  was  good. 
This  latter  fact,  at  least,  is  a  practical  one, 
and  should  afford  motives  for  verification  to 
OYery  conscientious  philanthropist. 

Ninth  (and  last)  Species  or  Head. 

In  this  last  species  all  the  faculties  have 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  development 
of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  These 
uro  the  heads  wo  can  never  discover, 
because  human  perfection  is  but  an  ideality. 
The  hypothesis  of  perfection  exists  as  little 
for  tho  moral  man,  as  it  does  for  the  physical. 
Where  is  tho  head  without  its  fault  f  One 
brain  Is  too  active ;  another  too  slow ;  every 
man  has  his  demon;  every  one  his  own 
foible.  Man  can  only  approximate  perfec- 
tion, but  he  fiuds  its  elements  in  his  different 
organs,  and  in  the  faculties  inherent  in 
them. 

Influence  of  Temperament  on  the 

CEKKItRAL  U KUANS. 

We  have  now  to  take  up  the  question  of 
activity  compared  with  volume;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  phrenologists  adopt  the 
four  temperaments  of  tlie  ancients.  As  these 
temperaments  are  not  very  clearly  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  I  cannot  agree 
with  all  that  phrenologists  say  upon  this 
hcud  ;  however,  there  are  certain  signs  by 
which  we  may  estimate  tho  force  and 
activity  of  mon.  Our  principal  guides  are, 
the  development  of  tho  body,  the  firmness 
of  the  flesh,  the  muscular  power,  and,  above 
all,  the  complete  developmentof  the  principal 
visceral  cavities.  When  all  these  conditions 
co-exist,  we  may  be  sore  the  brain  possesses 


AND  TEMPERAMENTS. 
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all  the  activity  it  is  capable  of  possessing. 
We  hare,  then,  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
determine  its  volume,  and  the  exercise 
which  may  have  rendered  more  or  less  easy 
the  actiou  of  tbo  cerebral  fibres,  for  the 
most  fluely  organized  brain  seldom  produces 
any  thing  remarkable,  unless  it  has  been 
exercised  by  education;  and,  in  the  bitter 
case,  wo  have  only  to  exiunino  the  pre- 
dominant organs,  to  seo  whether  they  also 
have  been  properly  exercised. 

Lymphatic  Temperamenti. — You  must,  how- 
ever, remark,  that  richness  of  development 
does  not  always  guarantee  energy  of  action. 
In  lymphatic  constitutions  the  muscular  con- 
tractions aro  attended  with  little  activity, 
and  the  flesh,  though  well  nourished,  has 
little  firmness,  or  vivacity,  in  Us  actions; 
henre  we  should  never  decide  on  the  tem- 
perament nt  first  night,  but  observe  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  movements,  and  collect 
information  on  the  habits  of  the  individual 
before  we  pronounce.    In  other  cases  it  is 
more  easy  to  decide :  there  the  flesh  is  soft ; 
nutrition    feeble;   the  quantity   of   blood 
small ;  it  abounds  in  serum  ;  the  muscular 
movements  are  weak,  Ace,  and  in  those  cases 
we  can  conceive  how  the  brain  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  debility.    Hut  how 
many  exceptions  do  we  meet  with  every 
day!    You  find   men  of  delicate   habits, 
whose  minds  are  most  powerfully  organized. 
The  brain  enjoys  a  life  of  its  own.    The 
force  of  the  other  tissues  may  give  pro- 
babilities, but  nothing  certain  as    to  the 
vilnlity  by  which  it  is  animated.    Ilesides, 
slow,  feeble,  nervous  nioveiucots  may  pro- 
duce the  most  firm,  the  most  immovable  reso- 
lutions, when  the  organs  corresponding  with 
those  nervous  phenomena  are   highly  de- 
veloped.    Men   of  this   temperament   act 
coldly  and  with  slowness,  but  with  a  per- 
severance which  nothing  disconcerts,  aud 
which   is  never  exhausted    by  excessive 
activity  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  results 
produced  arc  sometimes  immense.   Activity, 
absolute  and  relative  volume,  exercise,  anil 
habit,  constitute  so  many  essential  elements, 
which  phrenologists  should  never  neglect. 
The   celebrated  Talleyrand    is   far  from 
being  an  athletic  man;  his  constitution  is, 
on  the  contrary,  delicate  and  feeble;  yet 
consider  the  immense  influence  which  this 
personage  has  exercised  over  the  courts  of 
modern  times.    Montesquieu,  also,  was  of 
a  *ery  delicate  constitution,  but  his  cerebral 
nervous  system  acted  with  uncommon  force. 
1  repeat  ngain,    that    it    is  by  no  menus 
necessary  that  the  cerebral  nervon  i  system 
should  excite  violent  inusculnr  action ;  that 
the  gestures  should  be  rapid  and  expressive ; 
the  eyes  sparkling;  the  voice  sonorous,  or 
loud  as  thunder,  etc.    Remarkable  results 
arc  produced  if  the  brain  urge  us  on  with 
perseverance  towards  any  peculiar  species 
of  action ;  the  moat  petulent  men  soon  get 
tired  of  an  irregular  and  fruitless  resistance, 


which  can  only  exhaust  their  nervous  power, 
and  end  by  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
reason,  which,  though  it  may  bo  slow  and 
gentle,  is  at  tho  same  time  just,  and  con- 
stantly kept  up.  We  may  even  go  farther, 
and  aflirm,  that  courage  and  perseverance, 
though  existing  in  persons  of  cold  disposi- 
tions, may  excite  the  mass  of  mankind  io 
acts  of  force,  or  even  violence,  to  which  tho 
most  enthusiastic  leaders  would  have  been 
incapable  of  stimulating  them,  notwith- 
standing the  moral  electricity  which  these 
latter  have  the  privilege  of  inspiring.  How 
often  have  we  seen  individuals  who  were 
rachitic  during  their  infaaey,  and  mutilated 
by  the  e fleets  of  that  disease  during  after- 
life, who  have  exercised  a  high  and  power- 
ful influence  over  the  state  of  our  social 
order,  by  their  writings  or  their  opinions. 
So  true  is  it  that  nervous  power  is  frequently 
independent  of  all  other  forces  in  the  animal 
economy. 

Nervous  Temperament.— Finally,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  what  physiologists  call  the 
nervous  temperament-— a  species  of  which 
people  of  the  world  nave  a  very  imperfect 
idea.  These  individuals  are,  to  make  use 
of  a  vulgar  phrase,  all  nerves.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  head  to  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  excessive ;  they  are  generally  very  thin. 
Their  muscular  system  is  commonly  small, 
but  the  nervous  movements  are  readily  ex- 
ecuted, and  often  with  great  precipitation. 
Persons  of  a  different  constitution  are  sur- 
prised at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  con- 
ceive ;  their  quick  penetration ;  their  facility 
of  retaining  and  seizing  any  subject  pre- 
sented to  them.  However,  the  health  of  these 
gifted  iwrsons  is  often  feeble,  and  they  are 
subject  to  nervous  convulsions,  attacking 
the  muscular  or  visceral  apparatus  under 
very  slight  excitement.  Individuals  of  this 
temperament  present  the  most  numerous  ex- 
amples of  melancholy,  hypochondria,  and 
hysteria ;  but,  should  they  happen  to  arrive 
at  an  advanced  age,  they  often  become 
strong  and  robust,  notwithstanding  their 
extreme*  emaciation. 

This  temperament  is,  then,  very  favourable 
to  the  exercise  of  the  cerebral  organs,  which 
are  commonly  well  developed ;  but  avoid 
the  error  of  thinking  it  is  always  a  sign  of 
moral  superiority,  which  you  will  never 
find  without  a  proper  combination  of  several 
organs.  Should  the  latter  circumstance  pre- 
sent itself  in  |iersons  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, then,  indeed,  you  olieorvc  great  re- 
sults; but,  if  the  combination  be  unfavour- 
able, it  produces  sad  personages  enough. 
It  develones  a  number  of  sentiments  and 
intellectual  faculties,  perpetually  neutral- 
ising each  other  with  the  most  unfortunate 
rapidity.  An  organisation  of  this  kind  pro- 
duces nothing  but  men  of  insignificant  cha- 
racter. The  head  may  be  very  large,  but 
its  volume  is  rather  made  up  by  the  senti- 
ments and  motives  than  by  the  intelligence ; 
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or,  if  the  latter  faculties  should  by  chance 
happen  to  be  powerful,  the  volume  consists 
in  an  excessive  growth  of  some  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest. 

Labge  Heaps. 

Hence  70a  should  never  measure  intel- 
lectual merit  by  the  absolute  volume  of  the 
head,  but  by  the  concordance  of  a  ccrtaiu 
number  of  organs,  well  calculated  to  arrive 
at  a  fixed  object,  and  influence  the  state  of 
social  order.  When  several  organs,  tending 
to  produce  some  great  effect,  co-exist  in  the 
same  individual,  and  are  endowed  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  activity,  he  becomes  a 
being  of  a  superior  order,  and  a  blessing  to 
mankind  ;  though  his  bead  be  a  few  inches 
less  voluminous  than  those  of  several  oth«?r 
men,  his  superiority  manifests  itself,  and  is 
obeyed.  Such  is  the  solution  which  I  offer 
of  a  difficulty  which  has  suspended  the 
faith  of  many  well-thinking  and  honest  per- 
sons. I  remember  hearing  a  distinguished 
professor  complain  that  Gall  could  never 
explain  why  large  heads  were  frequently 
less  intellectual,  less  distinguished,  thau 
heads  of  much  smaller  volume.  4<  Here,"  he 
used  to  cry,  in  triumph, "  Acre,  the  sagacity 
of  Gall  was  constantly  at  fault;  how  will 
his  followers  supply  what  their  master  failed 
in  f "  We  cannot  presume  to  say  what  (1  all 
might  have  answered,  but  if  you  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  what  we  said  on  organs 
in  particular,  and  on  their  reciprocal  influ- 
ences, with  what  you  have  just  heard,  we 
are  convinced  you  will  make  light  of  this 
pretended  difficulty,  without  even  having 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  disease,  which 
we  now  propose  to  consider. 

The  bruin  is  frequently  the  scat  of  chronic, 
Insidious  disease.  'Hie  morbid  anatomist  is 
familiar  with  a  variety  of  pathological  con- 
ditions; tubercle,  schirrus,  imlu rations, 
ramollissements,  suppurations,  ore,  which 
at  first  exalt  our  faculties,  but  finally  de- 
press, or  even  totally  destroy,  one  or  more 
of  them,  without  the  physi  ian's  being  abie 
to  discover  the  nature,  or  even  theexisteuce, 
of  the  disease.  These  cases  arc*  as  unfortu- 
nate for  phrenology  as  they  are  for  medicine. 
They  are,  however,  rare ;  and  our  judgmeut 
is  aided,  in  most  rases,  by  the  anterior  con- 
dition of  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  the 
presence  of  certain  pains,  certain  convulsive 
movements,  which  almost  always  exist,  and, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  discovery  of  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  such  as  a  fali,  a  blow,  &c,  act- 
ing on  the  head  and  brain.  As  soon  as  a 
phrenologist,  unacquainted  with  medicine, 
conceives  the  least  suspicion  of  this  kind, 
he  should  at  once  suspend  his  judgment, 
and  consult  a  medical  tuau.  An  officer, 
employed  in  the  African  army,  suddenly 
exhibited  habits  of  the  most  disgusting  and 
filthy  nature:  he  was  carried  off'  by  an 
acute  nervous  affection,  and  Dr.  Baudens 
found  a  large  concretion,  which  weighed 


more  than  an  ounce,  in  the  middle  of  his 
cerebellum. 

Excitations,  resulting  from  the  influence 
of  some  suffering  organ  on  the  brain,  and 
kept  up  for  a  long  time,  will  sometimes  mo- 
dify the  condition  of  certain  cerebral  organs, 
and  communicate  a  power  of  sensibility,  a 
clearness,  and  even  a  sublimity  of  eloquence, 
totally  beyond  our  reach  in  the  normal  state. 
This  particularly  happens  at  the  approach  of 
death.  Some  phthisical  patients,  and  certain 
persons  cut  off*  by  cancer,  also  occasionally 
present  examples  of  the  same  phenomenon. 

The  question  of  delirium  and  insanity  still 
remains  to  be  examined,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  take  it  up  in  the  present  course  of 
lectures,  which  has  already  exceeded  the 
limits  which  I  iutended  it  should  reach. 

Hkao  op  Fikstiii. 

Notwithstanding  the  latter  consideration, 
I  cannot  terminate  the  lecture  without  mak- 
ing a  few  observations  on  Fieschi,  whose 
head,  as  you  all  know,  has  given  rise  to  seve- 
ral specious  objections  against  phrenology. 
The  measurements,  with  their  accompany- 
ing remarks,  have  been  chiefly  derived  from 
the  observations  of  M.  Sablandiebe,  a  most 
distinguished  phrenologist,  mid  iu venter  of 
a  craniometer,  which  he  employed  for  the 
measurement  of  the  cast. 

You  know  that  the  cculro  of  the  brain  is 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  middle  of 
a  line  passing  from  one  external  auditory 
foramen  to  the  other,  a  little  above  the  occi- 
pital hole.  Now,  the  poiut  of  Fiesohi's 
head  farthest  distant  from  this  centre,  is 
only  87  millimetres,  (20.403  lines),  more 
thau  the  organization  of  a  child  two  months 
old,  or  of  a  man  just  above  idiotcy  ;  whilst 
the  nearest  point  is  only  15  millimetres, 
(0.040  lines),  above  the  same  organisa- 
tion. Hence  Fi esc* ill's  head  is  anything  but 
that  of  a  distinguished  individual, — it  be- 
longs evidently  to  the  moderate  class. 
The  most  prominent  of  all  his  organs  is 
that  of  space,  while  the  least  developed  is 
lhat  of  friemUhip;  and  if  we  cau  trust  what 
came  out  on  his  trial,  this  mail  took  little 
caret  whether  he  lost  his  frieuds  or  not  The 
volume  of  the  organ  of  space  shows  that 
Fiksciii  possessed  the  faculty  of  measuring 
distauces  in  a  high  degree,  and  hence  M. 
Saelandibbe  concludes,  that  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  struck  his  mark,  had  be 
not  been  troubled  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  M.  Lavccat.*    The  execution  of  his  pro- 

•  This  story  of  Fiescm's  having  been 
troubled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  M. 
LiAVOCAT,  Licnlenuut-Odouel  of  the  twelfth 
Legion,  was  trumped  up  by  the  assassin 
before  the  Court  of  Peers,  repeated  univer- 
sally in  the  private  circles  at  Paris,  and  as 
universally  believed.  Having  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  events,  we  know  it  to  be  false. 
M.  Lavocat  and  his  legion,  it  is  true,  were 
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ect  was  certainly  not  deranged  by  friend- 
ship, for  the  organ  of  friendship  Is  very 
small ;  it  was  rather  veneration,— -a sentiment 
well  developed  in  Fluent's  head,  which 
attached  hint  to  M.  Lavocat., 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  predo- 
minant faculties,  obtained  by  applying  the 
craniomcler  of  M.  Sahlanimere,  and  dis- 

Sosed  according  to  the  organic  series  which 
e  has  adopted.  We  seize  this  opportunity 
of  describing  the  latter,  which  we  think 
worthy  of  meditation ;  we  do  not,  however, 
propose  adopting,  or  criticising,  them,  to 
avoid  the  confusion  which  would  necessarily 
arise  from  comparing  a  new  system  with  the 
one  generally  received.  You  will, however, 
have  an  opportunity  jof  benefitting  by  the  im- 
provements of  M.  Sarlanmebe,  since  he 
proposes  publishing  thorn  in  the  journal  of 
the  Phrenological  Society. 

The  first,  or  largest,  of  tho  knowledges  in 
Fibschi's  head,  is  locality;  the  principal 
perception  is  space ;  the  principal  reasoner  is 
comparison.  You  seo  at  once  how  this  con- 
currence of  faculties  innko  him  n  natural 
mechanic.  The  chief  sentiment  of  conscience 
is  perseverance ;  the  principal  benevolent  sen- 
timent is  veneration;  the  chief  egoistical 
tendency  is  *e\f-csteemy  or  pride;  observe 
how  the  intelligence  is  dominated  by  all 
these  sentiments.  The  chief  tendency  of 
aversion  is  the  carnivorous  appetite  (appetit 
eamassier).  This  has  no  connection  with 
crime,  but  it  is  a  want  which  requires  satis- 
faction. The  chief  of  his  attachments  is 
erotism. 

From  this  picture,  drawn  by  M.  Sarlan- 
dip.rk,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  Fiksciii 
]>osscsscd  strong  inxtincts,  mid  selfish  im- 
pulses equally  well  developed,  and  tending 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instincts.  Wo  see 
that  his  intellectual  powers  were  feeble, 
since  his  organ  of  comparison  was  not 
seconded  by  any  degree  of  causality, — and 
several  other  intellectual  organs  were  exces- 
sively small.  But  even  here  we  find  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  ris.,  that  of  comparison 
with  the  fncollici  of  spun*  mid  measure; 
howo  er,  his  organ  of  general  comparison, 

stationed  under  Fi  Esau's  window,  for  near 
an  hour  before  the  review  commenced,  but 
the  writer  (who  is  a  member  of  the  twelfth 
legion)  can  affirm,  that  his  legion  was  re- 
moved from  its  station,  and  its  place  sup- 
Id  led  by  the  eighth  legion,  for  more  thnn 
mlf  nn  hour  before  I  he  discharge  of  Fi  twin's 
machine;  the  time,  indeed,  was  probably 
nearer  nn  hour.  If  the  sight  of  his  ancient 
benefactor  had  really  made  any  impression 
on  the  assassin,  the  lapse  of  time  was  quito 
sufficient  to  eflnce  it,  ami  dissipate  any  emo- 
tion ;  for,  I  repeat,  tho  twelfth  legion  had 
moved  down  to  the  Porte  8L  Denis  and 
Porte  St.  Martin  nearly  on  hour  before  the 
fatal  event. — Note  by  Reporter  or  tub 
Lancet. 


though  incapable  of  producing  any  great 
intellectual  result,  as  was  proved  daring  the 
course  of  his  trial,  gave  rise  to  immense  phy- 
sical consequences,  because  it  found  support 
and  aid  in  the  organs  of  space  and  measure, 
— a  combination  which  rendered  him,  as  he 
said  himself,  a  very  handy  mechanic. 

The  organs  of  destruction,  acquisitiveness, 
and  cunning,  do  not  predominate ;  they 
exist,  without  doubt,  but  under  the  dominiou 
of  the  faculties  we  have  mentioned  already. 

The  remainder  of  my  task,  Gentlemen, 
will  be  to  claim  your  attention,  in  a  conclud- 
ing lecture,  to  certain  applications  of  phre- 
nology to  history. 

LECTURE  XX.— (The  Last.) 
Application  or  Phrenology  to  History. 

Okntlkmen  : — I  announced  that  our  pre- 
sent course  of  lectures  would  terminate  with 
a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
study  of  our  organs  may  be  applied  to  the 
progressive  march  of  humanity,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  general  history.  The  primitive 
state  of  man  is  a  state  of  ignorance.  Ex- 
amples of  this  unhappy  condition  have  hcon 
brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  New 
Holland  and  New  Zealand.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  fifth  portion  of  the  globe  pos- 
sess a  language,  but  it  is  extremely  simple 
aud  limited.  In  New  Holland,  the  least 
civilised  part,  we  find  but  a  very  small 
number  of  words  indeed;  each  word  is 
composed  of  one  or  two  syllables,  and  re- 
ceives dincrcnt  significations,  indicated  by 
various  sounds,  or  clacks,  made  with  the 
tongue,  or  by  a  hissing  sound  of  the  lips  ; 
and  each  of  these  articulated  signs  is  again 
repeated  one,  two,  or  three  times,  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  significations  attached 
to  each  word ;  all  this  demonstrates  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  their  language,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  poverty  of  their  perceptions  and 
notions.  They  have  no  alphabet,  no  written 
tongue;  and  but  a  few  confused  traditions, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
I  have  rcccitcd  (his  infortunium  from  Or. 
(JAYMAiiit,  who  has  explored  scleral  parts 
of  New  Holtaud. 

Nations  plunged  in  this  deplorable  state 
of  barbarity  employ  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  pri- 
mitive wants,  or  inclinations;  the  sentiments 
are  merely  sketched  out.  However, all  men 
feel  the  want  of  congregating  together ;  all 
experience  tho  necessity  of  mutual  assist- 
mice ;  but  they  remain  absorbed  in  a  state  of 
stupid  inaction  as  soon  as  their  first  wants 
arc  satisfied.  Insensible  to  the  stimulus  of 
curiosity,  they  never  seek  objects  on  which 
to  exercise  their  observation,  aud  the  poverty 
of  their  mother  tongue  confines  the  spring  of 
their  superior  feelings.  Solitary  confine- 
ment, the  most  powerful  agent  in  our  peni- 
tentiary system,  a  punishment  which  we 
dread  even  more  than  torture,  or  capital 
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execution,  would  remain  without  effect  on 
those  lavage  men,  who  readily  abandon  so- 
ciety because  they  have  never  experienced 
Jts  charms  or  its  benefits. 

The  sentiment  which  springs  op  after  that 
of  association  seems  to  he  veneration.    The 
effect  of  this  sentiment,   associated  with 
hope,  is  seen  in  men  addressing  themselves 
to  the  strongest  and  most  intelligent  of  their 
tribe,  under  whose  command  they  rally, 
and  from  whom  they  seek  protection,  aid, 
counsel,  and  security.    Their  chiefs,  then, 
become  the  objects  of  their  veneration ;  but 
this  implies  heads  completely  organised.  In 
nations  who  live  exclusively  on  fishing  or 
hunting,  or  the  product  of  brutal  force  and 
pillage,  the  worship  of  a  Divinity  is  ex- 
tremely confused,  because  a  roligion  cannot 
be  produced  without  reflection;  hence  they 
Lave,  no  religious  rites,  or  very  few.    The 
respect  of  the  multitude  is  fixed  on  the  indi- 
vidual who  leads  them  most  successfully 
against  an  enemy,  or  directs  them  with 
greatest  tact  in  the  pursuit  of  prey;  that 
nan  becomes  an  object  of  veneration  so  long 
as  he  enjoys  this  privilege.  The  intelligence, 
however,  is  active,  grows  with  exercise,  and 
augments  the  means  of  existence.    Above 
the  savage  tribes  history  shows  us  nations 
of  shepherds,  whom  observation  has  taught 
that  means  of  existence  nitiy  be  morn  cosily 
ob tiii iioi I  by  cultivating  curtain  nuiiuat*  lit 
for  food,  than  by  the  fatigues  of  the  chase, 
or  the  more  uncertain  chances  of  fishing. 
These  pastoral  tribes  conducted  their  flocks 
from  one  country  to  another.    The  world  at 
that  time  was  thinly  peopled,  and  when  one 
pasturage  failed  they  quitted  it  for  another, 
without  fear  of  molcstaliou  or  injury.    Tito 
intelligence,  having  made  this  step,  now  dis- 
covers the  means  of  reproducing  what  has 
been    consumed.    Agriculture    here  forms 
the  principal  agent, fornishingman  and  ani- 
mals with  food  and  shelter.    This  discovery 
at  once  gave  rise  to  fixity  of  habitation ; 
man  ceased  to  be  nomade ;  he  planted  his 
residence,  and  ceased  to  think  it  necessary 
to  change.     Remark   how  observation   is 
always  at  the  head  of  these  discoveries,  by 
gradually  pointing  out  the  means  of  mul- 
tiplying our  means  of  existence. 

The  increased  number  of  men  depending 
on  increased  facility  of  obtaining  food,  now 
necessitates  a  better  social  organization. 
The  intelligence  sets  to  work  ;  she  utilises 
not  only  external  objects,  but  also  our  in- 
stincts and  sentiments,  provided  she  finds 
them  apt  All  people,  in  fact,  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  same  aptitude  of  progressing  in  the 
march  of  civilization.  Sumo  uations  seem 
born  to  remain  stationary,  as  some  indivi- 
duals can  never  make  any  progress.  We 
miffht  give  you  proofs  of  this  in  a  multitude 
of  heads  which  are  at  our  disposal. 

Heads  op  v  as  iocs  Tains*. 
C**cm$$iwt$.—Look  first  at  the  Caucassian 


race,  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  of 
all :  you  shall  presently  see,  if  you  lend  me 
your  attention,  how  every  national  progress 
is  in  proportion  to  the  receptive  and  reflective 
qualities.  You  see  the  faculties  just  men- 
tioned highly  developed  in  individuals  of 
this  race;  it  is  unnecessary  to  present 
specimens,  for  you  have  seen  them  in  all 
the  distinguished  European  heads  you  bavo 
been  shown  during  the  course.  Look  at 
this  mass ;  remark  this  concordance  of  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  sentiments.  Look 
here  again  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  it  is  possible  to  offer  you ;  we 
might,  indeed,  show  models  in  abundance, 
for  our  nation  belongs  to  the  Caucassian 
race,  and  all  our  beads  are  more  or  lest 
formed  on  the  same  model. 

New  lloiltauler. — More  is    tltu    type   of 
another  race,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland 
and  New  Zealand.    The  New  Hollander 
presents  a  frightful  depression  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head.    Compare  this  race  with 
the  Caucassian,  and  you  will  see  the  im- 
mense difference  which  exists  in  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  portions  of  the  head. 
The  New  Holland  race  has  been  left  far 
behind  in  the  march  of  civilisation ;  they 
have  so  littlu  intelligence  as  to  bo  unable 
to  discover  the  means  of  constructing  even 
a  cabin  for  their  shelter;  they  ]mihhi'SH  no 
notion  of  agriculture ;  they  neither  bring  up 
nor  utilise  domestic  animals ;  their  language 
is  excessively  limited ;  in  a  word,  they  are 
brutes,  and  (Son  only  knows  how  long  they 
have  been  so.    Here  is  a  specimen  of  their 
heads,  it  approximates,  as  you  see,  that  of  an 
idiot.    Let  people,  then,   come   and   say, 
"  I'hrciiology  is    an    useless  science ;  tho 
brain  ucU  en  tnansc ;   its  functions  do  not 
depend  on  certain  portions  of  the  nervous 
orgau."  We,  ou  the  contrary,  say  to  the  psy- 
chologists, the  metaphysicians  of  all  classes, 
whether  political  or  religious,  "  Look  at  the 
New  Hollander,  who  inhabits  a  great  part 
of  the  fifth  portion  of  the  globe ;   he  will 
never  become  civilised,  because  he  wants 
the  cerebral  organs  ucccssary  for  becoming 


» 


so. 

New  Zcalander. — Look  at  the  NewZea- 
landcr;  his  head  resembles  more  nearly 
our  own ;  it  contains  orgaus  of  intelligence, 
and  a  few  of  the  more  elevated  .sentiments : 
their  progress,  however,  has  been  less  rapid 
than  ours,  because  they  were  deprived  of 
communication  with  neighbouring  people*-* 
an  ingredient  necessary,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show,  to  progress  In  civilisation* 
When  the  country  of  the  New  Zealandcrs 
was  first  discovered,  ugriciilturo  existed  in 
a  certain  degree  j  their  language  was  much 
richer  in  words  than  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Look  hero  how  much  bettor  their 
intellectual  organs  are  developed ;  they  will 
always,  however,  remain  behind  us,  because 
their  superior  sentiments  and  intelligence  are 
somewhat  inferior  to  tho  organisation  of 
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the  Caucassian  race.    Look,  on  the  other 
side,  at  the  negroes,  who  present  several 
species ;  you  see  how  the  anterior  part  of  the 
forehead  is  depressed  in  that  race,  though 
it  varies  according  to  certain  localities.  The 
noble  and  affectionate  sentiments  are  highly 
developed  in  all  varieties;  bat  intelligence, 
and,  particularly  reflection,  are  often  feeble. 
Hence  this  people  has  never  made  any  grand 
progress  towards  civilization ;  however,  as 
certain  tribes  seem  endowed  with  a  suffi- 
ciently happy  organization,  and  the  faculty 
of  language  is  well  developed  in  the  whole 
race,  it  may  advance  by  contact  with  more 
civilized  nntions;  for  mutual  relation  mul- 
tiplies   objects,    mid    langiing**,    becoming 
richer  as  each  new  object  presents  itself, 
furnishes  in  proportion  more  materials  for 
the  intelligence,  and  more  stimuli  for  the 
feel  ing*.  Remark  also,  that  the  dark -coloured 
tribes  who  make  most  progress  in  civilization 
are  those  who  are  placed  under  the  dominion 
of  Ruroponns,  with  whom    they   intermix 
blood  ;    the  nnilnttoes,  derived   front  this 
intercourse,  have   now  become   numerous, 
and  are  altogether  on  a  level  with  ourselves. 
However  frequent  their  communication  with 
the  nations  of  Burope,  the  pure  negro  race 
makes  little  progress  in  civilization,  though 
on  this  point  some  tribes  differ  from  others. 

Nf/rroes. — The  negro,  whose  skull  I  now 
show  you,  was  a  native  of  High  Guinea, 
the  most  degraded  of  all  the  African  tribes. 
Here  is  another  example  of  a  similar  kind; 
however,  as  a  counter-balancing  weight,  we 
have  the  head  of  Kwstaor,  a  true  negro, 
but  a  man  of  tho  most  elevated  sentimeuts  ; 
hence  he  became  distinguished  above  his 
whole  race,  a  kind  of  moral  anomaly.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  are  unable  to  tell  from 
what  caste  bin  parents  were  derived  ;  the 
man  himself  was  born  a  slave  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo. 

Hottentot*. — Look  here,  at  one  of  the 
Hottentot  tribe ;  the  instincts  dominate  the 
feeling*  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  their 
progress  has  linen  very  insignificant.  This 
is  the  brad  of  a  female  of  the  Hottentot 
tribe;  «•  the  Venus,"  who  died  at  Paris 
Severn  I  years  ago ;  you  may  observe  a  re- 
markable prominence  of  the  organ  of  the 
love  or  children,  which  is  well  developed 
in  alt  negroes,  but  the  intelligence,  and  re- 
flection in  particular,  are  extremely  feeble. 

Car  i  ben  hi. — Here  is  I  he  head  of  a  Carib. 
The  t'nrtlH  have  a  fashion  of  depressing 
their  children**  foreheads  in  infancy,  by 
artiliritl  iiicu-m.     The  development  of  the 


This  nation  is,  perhaps,  the  best  organized 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.    The  superior 
sentiments   are  highly  developed,  though 
their  religion  and  language  oppose  great 
obstacles  to  their  proper  exercise.  Remark, 
however,  that  the  organs  of  these  idle  parts, 
as  we  may  call  them,  do  not  present  any 
notable  depression, — a  certain  proof  of  the 
distinctness  of  the  human  races,  and  that 
some  are  made  to  march  rapidly  in  a  moral 
and  intellectual  civilization,  while  the  orga- 
nization  of  others  condemns  them  to  an  inter- 
mediate state  between  the  perfect  man  and 
the  ourang-ontang.  The  Chinese  are  known 
to  be  cunning,  deceitful, thievish;  and  you 
may  perceive  that  the  organs  of  circumspec- 
tion and  acquisitiveness  are  well  developed. 
These  seem  to  be  tho  dominant  organs  of 
the  Chinese  nation,  giving  them  their  cha- 
racteristic   tendency  to  isolate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  whom  they  con- 
sider as  so  many  thieves,  or  persons  to  be 
avoided.      Their   intellectual   organs   are 
largo.    Tho  nation  prodncos  philosophers, 
theologians,  and  some  profound  thinkers; 
but  their  knowledge  of  the  natural  world, 
which  alone  can  corrcct.the  notions  of  man, 
is    imperfect;   and  whenever  the  Chinese 
intelligence   quits   the    arts   in   which   it 
excels,  its  operations  are  confined  to  the 
innumerable  signs  of  a  language  too  long 
for  the  life  of  man  to  comprehend,  and  thus 

8 reduces  nothing  but  ontologies!  chimeras; 
hould  the  day  arrive  when  the  Chinese 
nation,  having  reformed  its  language  and 
thrown  aside  its  prejudice,  shall  throw  open 
its  cities  to  free  communication  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  send  its  children  to 
be  educated  in  onr  capitals,  and  initiated  in 
our  acquirements,  the  progress  of  the  nation 
will  undoubtedly  be  rapid  and  immense. 

M.  Saelandiere,  who  has  measured  va- 
rious Chinese  heads,  finds  that  if  yon  draw 
a  line  from  one  auditory  foramen  to  the 
other,  over  the  summit  of  the  head,  the 
anterior  portion  is  found  more  developed 
in  them  than  in  any  other  nation ;  yet  thoir 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  it 
comparatively  limited.  Estimate  from  this, 
Gentlemen,  tho  influence  of  methods,  of 
education  ;  and  join,  if  you  can,  tho  side  of 
men  like  the  antiphrenologists,  to  bewilder 
yourselves  in  metaphysics  and  theology. 

Tho  Column. — Here  is  the  head  of  a 
Calmnc,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  northern  part 
of  Russia;  compare  it  with  a  Chincso  skull, 
and  observe  the  depression  of  the  intellectual 
organs  and  sentiments.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple arc  found  amongst  tho  Cossaoaa,  and  tho 


reflective  organs  is  thus  necessarily  arrest- 1  latter,  unfortunately,  we  have  been  corn- 
ed,   and    nutrition   directed   towards    the  |  pelted  to  observe  aod  appreciate  too  closely— 


lateral  and  posterior  regions  of  the  brain; 
individuals  of  this  tribe  present  large  deve- 
lopments of  the  organs  of  friendship,  self- 
esteem,  love  of  children,  etc.,  but  no  superior 
feeli  tgs  no  reflection. 

The  i  klnctt. — See  here,  the  Chinese  head. 


a  species  of  brutes  who  consider  nothing 
beyond  their  personal  interests,  and  whose 
interests  are  identified  with  their  instinctive 
wants.  We  saw  how  they  were  governed  br 
the  knout,  and  brought  to  reason  by  pistol- 
shots:    perhaps  it  would    be    useless  to 

SNI 
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ddress  oneself  to  the  higher  sentiments,  of 
which  they  possess  such  feeble  traces. 


Africa*. — Africa,  which  now  interests  ns 
peculiarly,  through  our  colony  of  Algiers,  is 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men,  the  Arabs,  who 
resemble  our  own  organization  in  a  certain 
degree ;  some  of  the  Arabs  are  ueinetVf ,  the 
rest  possess  fixed  habitations ;  they  possess 
intellectual  faculties,  but  do  not  cultivate 
them.  Here  is  one  of  their  heads,  iu  which 
the  intellectual  organs  were  evidently  domi- 
nated by  sentiments  of  egoism,  self-love, 
love  of  approbation,  friendship,  love  of 
women  and  children,  and  cunning.  Hence 
this  nation  has  made  little  progress  in 
civilisation,  notwithstanding  the  develop- 
ment of  their  intellectual  faculties;  they 
have  ever  remained  cruel,  perfidious,  ami 
deceitful.  Let  us  moid,  however,  pro- 
nouncing them  stationary,  or  incapable  of 
advancing.  The  Arabs  have  not  yet  taken 
a  rank  amongst  nations,  properly  so  called ; 
they  want  cities,  and  a  well-established 
connection  with  some  civilised  people.  Ex- 
perience and  time  will  demonstrate  the 
effects  which  examples  of  industry,  and  the 
sciences  and  arts,  may  produce  on  them. 
Many  of  the  heads  brought  from  their 
country  present  very  fine  examples  of  perfect 
organization. 

Here  are  the  Moors,  another  African 
people.  They  are  highly  organised,  and 
history  testifies  the  immense  progress  the 
sciences  once  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Moor*.  Their  march  was  impeded  by 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  ;  but  they  were  es- 
sentially given  to  observations ;  they  loved 
literary  employment ;  respected  the  sciences 
nnd  monuments  of  more  remote  age* ;  and 
became  dc|>o*itorics  of  tho  relics  left  by  the 
earliest  civilization  of  our  globe.  Without 
the  seal  exhibited  by  tlie  Moor*,  these  pre- 
cious remains  would  have  perished  under 
the  barbarisms  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
northern  hordes  spread  devastation  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  Moorish  nation  is  a 
noble  one ;  but,  unhappily,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  fanaticism,  even  more  now  than  for- 
merly. The  Turk  is  more  than  ever  bound 
up  in  his  Koran.  The  pacha  of  Egypt  is  an 
exception  nhnost  amounting  to  a  prodigy ; 
he  shows  what  influence  a  single  head  may 
exercise  over  mankind,  and  how  culpable  the 
tyrant  is  who  opposes  the  march  of  the  hu- 
man mind  instead  of  encouraging  it. 

Pacific  Ocean  Stvages. — Here  is  a  head 
taken  from  an  inhabitant  of  an  isle  in  the 
Great  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  progress  of 
civilisation  is  excessively  slow.  The  organ 
of  language  scarcely  exists ;  there  is  no  cou- 
structi  veness.  Compare  it  with  the  Arab  head 
which  I  showed  you  a  while  ago,  in  whichcun- 
ning  and  all  the  lateral  portion  of  the  brain 
are  highly  developed.  This  tribe  has  been 
described  as  very  perfidious,  and  constantly 
employed  in  fabricating  fame  money.    The 


inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Africa  have  al- 
ways borne  the  same  character  in  history. 
The  Roman  phrase,  "  Fides  Punica,"  was 
always  applied  to  perfidious  nnd  cunning 
individuals.  This  notion  is  little  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence ;  and  our  countrymen 
have  had  abundant  means  of  ntimafing 
their  character  since  the  conquest  of  Algiers 
Now,  let  ns  take,  as  a  comparison  with 
it,  a  head  from  the  Cancasaian  race, — 
from  the  priests  of  ancient  Thebes.  See 
here  how  the  development  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  more  noble  sentiments !  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely remarkable  fact ;  and  if  you  take 
the  trouble  of  observing  the  heads  together, 
yon  cannot  fail  of  being  struck  with  the 
great  difference  which  exists  between  them ; 
indeed,  a  comparison  with  the  beads  of  oar 
own  criminals  is  sufficient.  When  the 
morals  and  habits  of  a  whole  nation  coin- 
cide with  their  cerebral  organisation,  the 
most  incredulous  must  give  way.  You 
know  how  ancient  Thebes  was  one  of  the 
oldest  cradles  of  civilization ;  that  nation, 
with  many  others,  has  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  globe,  but  the  Cancnasian  race 
still  lives  and  flourishes.  Here  is  the  head 
of  a  chief  from  one  of  the  ocean-isles  I  men- 
tioned a  while  ago.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  island*,  though  scattered  through  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  vast  Pacific  ocean,  are 
much  further  advanced  than  the  natives  of 
New  Holland.  The  forehead,  however,  is 
depressed  in  a  certain  degree.  Look  at  the 
face  how  it  is  tattooed;  this  is  a  result  of 
their  desire  to  please,  and,  in  general,  the 
organ  of  vanity  is  highly  developed  in  these 
trilx-s.  I^ook  at  this  skull  from  New  Hol- 
land, in  which  you  may  observe*  a  similar 
orgmtiKiiiou.  Ilio  |Mi»lerior  |mrt  domin- 
ates; the  head,  in  short,  is  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  uiait  and  monkey. 

AtUUic  Indimu.—See  here  the  Asiatic  In- 
dians, a  nation  enjoying  a  certain  degree  of 
cerebral  development.  They  possess  the 
higher  sentiments  and  intelligence ;  the  por- 
tion of  the  skull  corresponding  with  destruc- 
tion is  quite  flat.  Hence  they  live  principally 
on  vegetable  diet,  and  seldom  take  away 
life;  while  the  Cnlinncs,  and  several  other 
tribes,  present  a  well-marked  development 
of  that  organ.  It  is  now  fifty  years  since 
the  phrenologists  commenced  assembling 
together  the  skulls  of  various  nations;  and, 
on  comparing  them  together,  they  find  abun- 
dant confirmation  of  the  observations  which 
they  had  made  on  private  individuals.  You 
may  judge,  from  what  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  you,  that  their 
labours  have  not  been  fruitless.  You  will 
also  understand  why  civilisation  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  no  other  race  than 
the  Caucassian,  because  the  latter  alone  pos- 
sesses a  perfect  development  of  the  cerebral 
organs. 
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Progress  of  Nations  in  Civilization. 

But  I  pray  yon  to  engrave  the  following 
truths  on  your  memories : — The  best  organ- 
ized nations  were  originally  as  low  and  as 
ignorant  as  the  rest,  until  their  intellectual 
organs  found  food  for  exercise,  and,  above 
nil,  Insure;  for  while  man  is  compelled  to 
satisfy  his  primary  wants  by  laborious  and 
constant  imtsctilur  efforts,  his  intelligence 
can  make  little  or  no  progress.    Aristotle 
made  the  remark  many  centuries  ago ;  and 
the  fact  is  still  demonstrated  by  the  ignor- 
ance and   superstition  of   our  peasantry, 
whenever  they  live  removed  from  largo  or 
populous  cities.    The  heads  of  the  Catholic 
church  acted  on  the  same  principle  when 
they  condemned  certain  religious  orders  to 
the  practice  of  severe  duties  and  penalties, 
which  occupied  all  their  leisure  time.  Under 
pretext  of  preventing  idleness  and  tempt- 
ation, they  perpetuated  ignorance,  and  thus 
obtained  the  most  blind  submission  to  their 
commands.    Happily  for  knowledge  all  the 
monks  were  not  treated  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  severity;  some  of  the  popes  and 
founders  of  religious  orders  were  given  to 
philosophy.    Thus  we  find  certain  orders,  in 
the  middle  nges,  imitating  the  Arabs  in  thoir 
love  for  the  scieuccs  and  literature;  for  if 
idleness  produces  unfavourable  results  in 
the  weak-minded  man,  dominated  by  his 
animal  instincts,  it  presents,  on  the  contrary, 
to  a  man  of  strong  intelligence,  means  of  be- 
nefiting himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Jesuits  know  how  to  distinguish  their 
pupils  into  two  classes;  but  they  no  longer 
permit  them  to  exercise  their  intellectual 
faculties  for  the  benefit  of  the  sciences  and 
general  knowledge.    The  danger  of  this  be- 
came too  evident  by  experience. 

The  foregoing  reflections  are  intended  to 
impress  on  your  minds  the  importance  of  all 
questions  connected  with  the  march  of  hu- 
man civilization.  We  shall  now  take  up 
the  subject  which  we  had  left,  and  endea- 
vour to  throw  some  further  light  on  the  dif- 
ferent progress  of  various  nation*  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  by  a  comparative 
examination  of  their  heads. 

Man,  as  we  said  before,  experiences  the 
want  of  social  organization ;  but  that  organ- 
ization is  accomplished  with  difficulty,  or 
not  at  all,  whenever  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  too  feeble  to  turn  circumstances  to 
the  best  advantage;  to  bring  the  instincts 
into  action;  to  employ  the  feelings,  espe- 
cial iy  iu  the  interests  of  industry  and  good 
habits.  When  this  is  the  cast*,  or  when  the 
soil  is  barren,  composed  of  rocky  isles  or 
extensive  deserts,  then  the  inhabitants  re- 
main rude  and  isolated,  without  laws  or  re- 
ligious observances;  their  religion  is  confined 
to  some  superstitious  rites  connected  with 
the  apotheosis  of  some  ancient  chief,  or  to 


forced  on  the  wandering  tribes  of  Africa ; 
or  sometimes  to  human  sacrifices,  like  those 
imposed  by  the  ancient  Druids.  They 
neglect  the  arts,  and  never  collect  together 
in  largo  cities.  The  isolated  situation  of 
the  cultivated  spots  which  they  inhabit,  the 
want  of  navigable  rivers,  the  absence  of 
commercial  relations  with  other  nations, 
sometimes  resulting  from  religious  hatred, — 
all  these  contribute  to  prolong  thefr  state  o 
semi-barbarous  civilisation. 

Hence  you  may  deduce  the  necessity  of 
three  elements  for  the  perfection  of  civiliza- 
tion at  an  early  stage,  viz.,  intelligence,  fer- 
tility of  soil,  and  communication  with  other 
nations,  for  the  soil  furnishes  the  intolligcnco 
with  its  means  of  action,  and  example  must 
multiply  them.    These  three  conditions  arc 
indispensable  for  a  great  multiplication  of 
the  means  which  advance  civilization.    Wo 
are  now  transported  to  a  civilized  life  on  the 
path  of  progress,  for  facility  of  producing 
substances  generates  leisure,   and  leisure 
allows  the  intellectual  faculties  to  meditate 
and  observe.  The  passions,  however,  always 
exist,  hence  the  frequent  conflicts  between 
individuals,  or  chiefs,  whose  authority  is 
on  the  wane ;  hence  every  ono  endeavours 
to  attain  the  veneration  and  esteem  which 
nominated  and  maintained  the  chief.    To 
terminate  the  confusion  their  chiefs  have  re- 
course to  the  organ  of  veneration,  they  in- 
voke the  assistance  of  their  divinities,  and 
menace  the  rebellious  multitude  with  their 
anger. 

Rut  yon  may  ask  me, "  How  do  they  ob- 
tain the  idea  of  a  Divinity?    What  is  tho 
origin  of  polytheism?"    I  answer, — "Ob- 
servation and  comparison,  aided  by  caus- 
ality;" but  by  an  ill-directed  causality,  such 
as  we  may  suppose  it  to  exist  in  ages  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  when  the  sun  wag 
converted  into  an  Apollo,  and  the  air  desig- 
nated as  the  throne  of  a  Jupiter,* modelled  ' 
after  their  own  chiefs.  In  the  same  way  the 
sea  was  governed  by  a  Neptune,  each  river 
subject  to  some  subaltern  god;  the  fields 
hud  their  Sylvan  powers,  tho  trees  their 
Dryads,  the  vine  its  llncchus;  but  the  latter 
was  also  a  conqueror,  and  hence,  probably,, 
a  personification  of  some  ancient  chief  from 
whom  they  learned  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture. 

Some  authors  pretend  to  explain  poly- 
theism by  allegories  derived  from  the  motions 
of  the  stars  and  the  succession  of  the  seasons ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  our  early  fathers 
possessed  that  profound  sagacity  to  imagine 
that  the  chiefs,  magi,  and  priests,  placed  no 
faith  whatever  in  tho  existence  of  the  di- 
vinities whom  they  held  up  as  objects  of 
adoration  and  terror  to  the  multitude,  as  to 
givo  them  a  much  greater  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy, 
than  they  could  have  possessed.    It  is  easy 


some  peculiar  creed  which  their  conquerors  I  to  measure  their  acquirements  by  the  sysr 
may  have  imposed,  as  Mahomedanism  was )  terns  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosopers,  who 
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drew  all  their  knowledge  from  then.  Re- 
sides, whether  we  admit  that  ancient  sages 
explained  the  creation  and  conservation  of 
the  world  by  a  vague,  confused  theory  of 
in  and  water,  by  the  four  elements,  by  spirit, 
or  by  some  superior  power;  whether  the 
people  worshipped  gods  in  greater  or  less 
number,  the  phrenological  doctrine  remains 
unchanged:  we  and  utl  this  produced  by 
observation,  which  ease  and  leisure  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  exercising,  by  fur- 
nishing materials  for  causality  to  work  on ; 
we  discover  benevolence  beginning  to  act 
in  junction  with  marvellousness,  to  excite 
hope  and  fear,  fear  especially,  for  the  latter 
was  a  necessary  instrument  for  their  chiefs ; 
at  a  much  later  period  the  priests  began 
changing  man  into  a  species  of  divinity,  to 
procure  him  eternal  pleasures ;  at  first  they 
granted  this  honour  to  none  but  prince,  hut 
as  every  idea  ouce  thrown  out  must  inarch, 
the  multitude  was  soon  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation. 

We  have  yet  mentioned  only  those  conflicts 
which  arose  between  individuals  and  the 
chiefs  whose  power  they  endeavoured  to 
usurp,  but  the  conflicts  have  extended  to 
whole  nations,  and  wars  sprung  up;  we  do 
not  now  speak  of  war  as  it  existed  at  the 
earliest  periods  of  civilisation,  but  of  the 
wars  of  the  second  period,  that  is,  when  men 
had  collected  together  and  formed  consider- 
able nations.  When  this  occurred,  the  chiefs 
invoked  the  assistance  of  their  gods,  not 
against  rebellious  subjects,  but  against 
hostile  nations;  the  people  were  roused  by 
this  idea,  miraculous  interference  was  shown, 
the  augurs  came  forward  and  spoke  with  the 
voice  of  the  gods  ;  the  united  inspirations 
of  the  chiefs  and  priests  governed  Ihcutulti 
tude,  the  vanquished  became  the  slaves  of 
the  victor. 

In  a  lower  grade  of  civilisation  the  con- 
quered enemy  is  slain  that  he  may  be  more 
easily  despoiled,  or  even  devoured,  if  the 
cerebral  organization  of  his  conqueror  tends 
to  this  excess  of  barbarism,  (Caribs,  New 
Hollanders,  and  a  fow  American  tribes),  or 
according  to  their  degree  of  ignorance  mid 
distribution,  &c. ;  they  never,  however,  pre- 
serve vanquished  enemies,  because  their 
numbers  might  incommode  them,  because 
they  possess  none  of  the  higher  feelings 
which  inspire  humanity  in  the  degree  of 
civilisation  produced  by  large  cities,  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  intelligence  by  the 
development  of  veneration,  benevolence, 
justice,  Ate.  We  no  longer  find  the  custom 
of  massacreing  the  vanquished  who  yield 
themselves  prisoners ;  the  eaters  of  human 
flesh  no  longer  exist ;  the  li  fo  of  the  conquer- 
ed individual  is  spared;  he  is  converted 
Into  a  slave,  and  made  the  subject  of  pro- 
perty ;  he  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  common  law ;  the  vanquished  slave  has  no 
claim  upon  justice.  The  sentiment  of  justice, 
innate  in  man,  like  all  the  rest,  commences, 


however,  to  make  itself  felt,  but  it  is  ori- 
ginally applied  only  to  the  citizens  of  a  state : 
knowledge  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  apply  it  to  other  people  ;  the  ignorance 
of  nature  and  her  laws ;  the  moderate  de- 
velopment of  the  more  noble  sentiments  pre- 
vent men,  at  this  period  of  civilization, from 
respecting  misfortune  wherever  it  may  pre- 
sent itself  from ;  in  a  word,  considering  all 
mankind  as  brothers. 

Justice,  theu,  exists  only  for  Iheconquerer, 
it  is  he,  his  priest, or  his  "God,"  who  profits 
by  this  noble  sentiment  which  is  shut  against 
the  vanquished.  The  motto  "  V*  victis  "  still 
exists ;  barbarism  still  reigns,  modified,  it  is 
true,  but  not  less  vigorous. 

But,  finally,  as  war  diminishes,  and  the 
population  of  a  state  becomes  multiplied,  a 
number  of  individuals,  who  were  before  fully 
occupied,  have  leisure  to  cultivulo  their  in- 
tellect, mid  the  general  prosperity  advances; 
for  the  sentiment  of  acquisitiveness,  at  first 
weak,  has  now  become  powerful,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  cultivation  of  land  as  well  as  to 
the  acquisition  of  booty.  The  intellectual 
faculties  are  thus  cultivated,  as  we  have 
said,  and  that  by  observation. 

But  you  may  ask,  "What  is  this  observa- 
tion which  influences  so  remarkably  the 
state  of  our  intelligence?"  Gentlemen,  it 
is  the  Observation  of  nature.  Aeistotlk,  or 
TiiKot'iittASTOS,  or  some  other  philosopher, 
arrives  in  the  world ;  nature  becomes  the 
subject  of  his  observation ;  he  makes  a  thou- 
sand comparisons  on  man,  and  on  the  animal 
kingdom  generally  ;  points  of  analogy  ore 
discovered  by  him  between  inanimate  and 
living  bodies,  and  the  grand  laws  which 
govern  tho  universe  are  laid  open  to  us.  It 
is  the  intelligence  working  on  observation 
that  made  tlieso  sublime  conquests.  The 
instincts  now  gradually  change  their  direc- 
tion, the  arts  join  their  civilizing  influence, 
the  progress  of  natural  knowledge  annihi- 
lates the  illusion  of  fictitious  gods ;  these 
divinities,  and  their  superstitions,  are  left  to 
the  most  ignorant  and  lowest  class  of  the 
people ;  they  ore  despised  by  the  wise  and 
powerful.  Kettgiou,  I  mean  the  religion  of 
idols  aud  false  gods,  sinks  into  total  dis- 
credit. By  what  power  is  it  succeeded  ? 
Ity  that  of  the  more  elevated  sentiments  and 
interests.  The  chiefs  of  tho  nntiou  now 
serve  these  powers  alone,  and  leave  the 
gods,  by  which  themselves  were  formerly 
governed,  to  [the  blind  adoration  of  the 
multitude. 

As  this  progresses,  war  becomes  less  bar- 
barous, and  terminates  in  alliances  between 
neighbou ringnations.  Commerce,  travelling, 
the  faculty  of  traversing  the  vast  ocean,  pro- 
duce increased  commuication  and  fusion  be- 
tween states.  Acquirements  multiply  in 
proportion ;  for  tho  wealth  and  number  of 
inhabitants  huvo  iucrcased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  war  no  longer  employs  every  citizen  in 
the  state.    Besides,  schools  and  universities 
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are  founded,  and  send  forth  a  multitude  of 
observers  and  thinkers,  National  egotism 
now  subsides ;  a  law  of  nations  is  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  barbarity ;  the  sentiment  of 
justice  cmbracos  nil  mankind,  though  in  nn 
imperfect  manner ;  and  the  law  becomes  re- 
spected as  tho  will  of  tho  majority,  or  ex- 
pressing the  want*  of  social  order.  Tho 
word  "  law/'  an  abstract  symbol  of  a  fact 
which  is  easily  comprehended  by  the  people, 
is  looked  on  with  respect ;  and,  immedi- 
ately, civilisation  undergoes  an  important 
change.  The  progress  of  nations  would 
now  be  immense ;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  im- 
peded bv  the  inOuencc  of  certain  sentiments. 
Men  of  framing,  but  more  selfish  than  bene- 
volent— more  addicted  to  servile  net  ion*  than 
to  generous  feelings — utilize  the  sentiment 
of  veneration  for  the  benefit  of  tyranny ;  for 
power  must  always  present  itself  to  us  in  a 
consecrated  shape :  left  to  itself,  it  is  an  in- 
fant As  nations  become  great,  power,  phy- 
sically speaking,  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  veneration  formerly  bestowed 
on  superior  qualities,  no  longer  sustains  it ; 
because,  when  we  compare  a  chief  with 
many  of  his  subjects,  tho  balance  is  too 
often  found  against  "  the  Lord's  anointed." 
Ordinary  veneration,  then,  being  insuflicieut, 
a  higher  degree  is  sought  for.  The  reli- 
ligious  sentiment,  enfeebled,  as  we  have 
shown,  by  the  progress  of  natural  know- 
ledge, is  revived  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
kings  and  priests,  and  acquires  a  fresh  de- 
gree of  activity.  It  is  changed,  however, 
and  has  taken  a  new  complexion,  which  is 
dexterously  applied  under  the  direction  of 
our  increased  knowledge  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. Rural  divinities,  the  gods  of  the 
rivers  and  the  sea,  now  disapppcar;  but  ob- 
servation discovers  a  first  cause, and  a  single 
supreme  power  is  proclaimed.  The  priests 
now  place  themselves  in  paradise,  beside  the 
kings  and  heros,  to  whom  celestial  joys 
were  accorded  by  the  ancients.  Such  are 
the  germs  of  the  true  religion ;  but  perfec- 
tion, in  so  high  a  degree,  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  prrfoctly-orgnnixrd  rare*.  Religion, 
then,  hurt  marched  a  pace  with  the  rent  of 
knowledge. 

Hie  faculty  of  cansaiity,  which  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  single  supreme  power  by 
strict  induction,  (see  LANcrr,  p.  021.),  does 
not  arrest  its  action  at  that  point  Realising 
the  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have  already 
Spoken,  it  creates  spiritual  substances; 
legions  of  powers  intermediate  between 
man  and  C2o»,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  beings  created  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
civilixntioit,  are  perfected,  and  tJon  U  sur- 
rounded with  a  eoiirt  modelled  on  that  of 
tho  most  sumptuous  and  splendid  earthly 
potentate.  Alan,  after  his  death,  is  now 
deified  in  a  more  bold  and  hardy  manner 
than  at  any  other  period;  the  enemies  of 
priestly  rule  are  tortured  in  the  most  inge- 
nious  and  ferocious   manner   during   the 


same  eternity,  whose  blessings  are  showered 
on  the  friends  of  priestcraft  All  the  ab- 
stract terms  representing  the  superior  qua  ] 
I i ties  of  man, — virtue,  courage,  generosity, 
holiness,  &c,  are  personified  and  spiritual- 
ixed ;  for  now  the  people  have  taken  their 
places  in  the  skies,  beside  kings  and  priests* 

Thus  theology  becomes  constituted ;  hut 
tho  personifying  action  of  false  causality 
has  not  reached  its  maximum.  Having  trans* 
formed  the  sum  of  our  intellectual  faculties 
into  substance,  under  the  name  of  spirit,  the 
same  action  is  applied  to  each  of  our  facol* 
ties,  to  each  of  their  acts,  and  the  domain  of 
metaphysics  is  peopled  with  a  number  of 
sacred  and  profane  beings,  to  whom  tho 
multitude  render*  honiago  with  iinaccoiinU 
able  eagerness. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  veneration  embraces, 
not  only  the  beings  intermediate  between 
God  and  man,  but  also  the  superior  facul- 
ties of  the  Utter ;  while  his  inferior  faculties 
become  an  object  of  hatred  and  execration. 
Here  you  may  exclaim — "  The  progress) 
has  been  a  noble  one ;  a  few  vices,  a  few 
faults  may  exist ;  but  time  and  reason  will 
remove  them."  Without  doubt  the  progress 
is  splendid ;  and  such  results  are  never  wit- 
nessed in  nations  where  the  forehead  is  de- 
pressed. But  let  me  tell  you  what  must 
come  to  pass  before  reason  can  effect  the 
ameliorations  you  demand.  The  superior 
sentiments  are  deified.  This  is  well  enough  ; 
but  the  instinct!  and  Inferior  sentiments, 
though  now  despised,  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
effaced,  because  they  exist  la  the  organisa- 
tion of  man.  What  then  will  the  metaphysi- 
cians do?  Pretending  all  the  while  to  con- 
demn the  instincts  in  general, especially  when 
applied  to  profane  purposes,  they  will  ap- 
prove and  stimulate  them  on  every  question 
conncc ted  w i th  sacred  interests.  Murder, pil- 
lage, confiscation,  infidelity,  treason,  perfidy, 
the  total  destruction  of  families  and  nations, 
will  be  sanctified  under  this  motive ;  let  the 
object  of  these  crimes  be  to  further u  the 
glory  of  Goo,  and  the  good  of  his  servants," 
and  you  will  find  the  wretches  whom  they 
have  sullied  raiimiixed  among  the  saints, 
instead  of  devoured  bv  eternal  fire.  Thus, 
warriors  who  perish  in  support  of  divine 
authority  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of  saints, 
and  the  same  honour  is  conferred  on  the 
martyr  to  the  sacred  priesthood;  the  ser- 
vants of  these  two  powers  become  divini- 
ties ;  judges  are  constituted  for  civil  affairs  ; 
and  the  latter  will  feel  no  other  influence 
Uinn  that  of  their  metaphysical  sentiments; 
they  will  condemn  all  who  commit  crime 
for  a  worldly  purpose,  and  acquit  the  per- 
petrator* of  every  villanous  deed  which 
turns  to  the  profit  of  tho  powerful  monarch 
or  his  high  priest;  and  the  world  will  ex- 
hibit the  strange  and  revolting  principle  of 
the  same  crimes  being  simultaneously  con. 
demned  and  sanctified,  (during  civil  or  reli- 
gious  discords),   by  princes   and   priests 
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waging   a  war  of  extermination  against 

§rinces  and  priesU  of  an  opposite  faith, 
'orture  will  exact  the  avowal  of  crime 
sometimes  from  the  mouth  of  the  innocent 
The  inquisition  starts  up ;  the  words  "  pro- 
fanation/' u  anathema,"  are  heard  on  all 
sides,  and  testify  a  feeling  of  revenge  which 
proposes  measuring  the  punishment  inflict  d 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  civil  or  re- 
ligious power  whom  the  culprit  may  have 
offended.  The  most  atrocious  tortures  are 
found  insufficient  to  avenge  offences  given  to 
the  majesty  of  God,  or  the  king,  or  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Lacerations 
of  the  human  body,  dislocation  of  the  living 
joints,  the  slake  and  its  slow-consuiniug 
flame,  are  the  highest  pleasures  of  these  men, 
who  announce  themselves  the  interpreters 
and  representatives  of  («oi>  ii|»on  earth. 

M'hy  dot*  all  this  tako  place?  I  lectin  bo 
man  is  yet  insufficiently  illuminated  by 
science ;  because  his  knowledge  of  nature  is 
still  imperfect ;  because  the  comparisons  of 
all  Uviug  beings  together  have  not  been 
sufficiently  multiplied ;  for  these  comparisons 
teach  man,  that  the  sentiments  of  justice, 
commisseration,  and  benevolence,  should 
embrace  Uie  whole  range  of  the  human 
species,  and  not  be  conliued  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  those  who  worship  our  own  God, 
or  profess  the  political  creed  that  we  do. 

Hut  this  is  not  all.  Remark,  that  as  the 
lower  sentiments  and  instincts  continue  to 
predominate,  notwithstanding  the  develop- 
ment of  metaphysical  doctrines,  the  men, 
who  turn  to  their  own  profit  the  personifica- 
tions alluded  to,  are  incapable  of  renouncing 
a  single  worldly  enjoyment;  hence  open 
robbery  Is  replaced  by  confiscations,  and 
appropriation  of  property,  on  the  pretext  of 

{profanation;  the  vanquished  enemy  is  no 
onger  the  subject  of  ransom,  but  a  fresh 
tribute  follows  every  victory ;  the  impious, 
execrable,   anathematised   miscreant,  who 
dared  profane  the  Divinity,  or  any  of  his 
interpreters  and  adherents,  is  robbed  of  all 
means  of  existence,  while  the  members  of 
this  metaphysical  hierarchy  procure  all  the 
delicacies  and  enjoymeuts  of  life  at  the 
expense  of  the  unfortunates  who  may  differ 
from  them  in  opinion.    The  history  of  the 
days  gone  by  prove  this ;  it  in  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  details.  Thus  you  see  that 
metaphysical  doctrines  have  been  tolully  in- 
capable of  remedying  the  evils  which  result 
from  the  excess  of  our  passious ;  on  the  con- 
trary, those  theories  have  reconciled  them- 
selves with  the  basest  and  most  despicable 
of  the  human  instincts, and  have  found  means 
of  consummating  a  monstrous  alliance  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  that  if,  between  the 
more  noble  sentiments  and  the  instincts  of 
the  vilest  egoism.  In  this  world,  peopled  by 
fanatics, every  one  litis  despoiled,  or  partaken 
of  spoil ;  every  one  has  insulted  his  neigh- 
bour  differing    from    him    in    opinion    or 
religious  belief.    Such  was   the  reign  of 


metaphysics;  and  by  u  metaphysicians n  I 
understand  not  only  the  philosophical  organs 
of  power,  but  also  the  religious  sects  whose 
doctrines  were  blended  with  those  of  the 
sovereign  powers  at  that  disasterous  period. 
I  comprehend  all  these  under  the  term  meta- 
physicians, because  what  I  have  described 
is  the  cousccratton  of  words,  or  symbol*, 
transformed  into  real  substances,  which  arc 
then  regarded  as  so  many  powers,  and  whose 
effects  ou  social  order  are  |>erpctitatcd  by 
the  passions  and  interests  of  the  ignorant 
men  who  created  these  chimerical  reali- 
sations. 

Do  you  thiuk  that  affairs  can  continue  in 
this  state?   Yes,  certainty,   if  knowledge 
remain  stationary.    We  have  a  convincing 
proof  of  it  in  the  blind  fanaticism  of  certain 
nations,  whoso    intellectual    faculties   are 
fcoldu,  or   in   whom   tin:    action  of    th<«o 
faculties  is  impeded  by  complete  separation 
from  more  civilised  people.   But  the  melan- 
choly picture  just  drawn  must  change  as 
soon  as  well-organized  nations  enter  into 
mutual  communication,  and  wealth  permits 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences.  Observation, 
still  our  only  resource,  furnished  a  remedy 
for  tho  evils  we  have  described.    The  in- 
tellectual faculties  never  cease  to  act  so 
long  as  they  have  materials  to  act  on ;  the 
inferior  organs  assemble  fact*,  the  superior 
ones  meditate  on  them.    Light  breaks  gra- 
dually on  the  oppressed  and  ignorant  multi- 
tude,  and   furnishes    powerful  engines  of 
reaction.    At  length,  as  knowledge  marches, 
metaphysics    are  opposed   by  the  natural 
sciences,  which  suddenly  discover  the  in- 
dustrious arts,  after  having  progressed  for  a 
loug  time  unobserved  and  in  silence;  the 
charlatanism  of  metaphysical  language  is 
now    fully    exposed.    The  illusion    under 
which  the  human  mind  laboured  disappears ; 
industry  euriches  the  laborious  artist,  and 
the  veneration  of  the  multitude  is  now 
divided  between  the   new  candidates  for 
honour  and  the  priests  and  princes,  who 
formerly  engrossed  it  to  themselves.    On 
one  side  the  light  of  science,  ou  the  other 
the  influence  of  wealth,  is   brought  into 
action,  and  both  unite  their  efforts  against 
the   power  which  trampled  on  them.     A 
mighty  harrier  is  orucUnl  ngutiiht  tho  pro- 
gress of  Ihis  metaphysical  doctrine,  whose 
device  is    ignorance,   whose   seal    is   tho 
pummel  of  the   sword;   if  the   arts   and 
sciences  march  slowly,   their  progress  is 
sure.    Thus,   Gentlemen,   the   intellectual 
faculties  are  the  agents  of  this  resistance. 

A  certain  time  elapses,  and  a  partition  of 
power  and  influence  takes  place.  I  omit 
describing  their  gradations,  which  your 
knowledge  of  history  must  readily  supply. 
The  world  then  divides,  as  at  tho  present 
day,  into  two  grand  classes ;  iu  the  first  we 
find  men  who  live  on  the  memory  of  the  past, 
who  are  attached  to  the  personification  of 
abstracts,  and  apply  their  theory  to  religion 
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and  to  polities.  These  men  shut  their  minds 
against  every  specios  of  knowledge  except 
that  calculated  lo  extend  their  enjoyments 
and  prolong  their  pleasures ;  hence  we  find 
them  protecting  the  arts,  while  they  reject 
the  sciences.  These  men  are  naturally  sta- 
tionary, liecntise,  on  the  one  hand,  they  hope 
to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  and  possession 
of  those  privileges  with  which  ignorance 
clothed  them  during  the  reign  of  metaphy- 
sics ;  and,  on  the  other,  because  their  minds 
are  too  selfish,  too  mean,  to  renounce  them 
of  their  own  accord.  You  may  have  ob- 
served this  at  the  period  of  our  late  revolu- 
tion, when  the  men  of  privileges  separated 
into  two  elnsses ;  one  followed  its  caste,  nnd 
declared  itself  eternally  bound  hy  the  ties  of 
order;  the  other  class  generously  separated 
itself  from  its  ancient  friends,  nnd  laid  down 
its  privileges.  Look  at  the  number  of  the 
latter,  and  confess  that  humanity  is  still  the 
wretched  slave  of  passions  and  interests. 

The  other  grand  class  is  composed  of  men 
of  progress,  of  men  who  live  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  observance  of  nature,  of  men  who 
cultivate  the  sciences  and  industrious  arts, — 
the  only  sources  of  legitimise  wealth.  Hap- 
pily for  us  of  the  present  day,  industry  is 
the  most  effectual  remedy  against  metaphy- 
sics. On  the  one  hand,  she  turns  nway  the 
mind  from  vain  speculations  on  metaphysical 
signs  to  fix  it  on  real,  productive  occupa- 
tions ;  aud,  on  the  other  hand,  she  elevates 
the  wealthy  artist  of  his  own  fortune  above 
the  ignorant  and  useless  receptacle  of  here- 
ditary honours,  who  knows  no  other  science 
than  that  of  spending  tlio  riches  transmitted 
from  his  ancestors,  while  all  around  him  is 
in  progress 

At  length  a  time  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion arrives,  when  the  noble  and  wealthy  arc 
compelled  to  cultivate  the  sciences  and  arts, 
that  the  multitude  may  not  completely  throw 
them  into  the  shade.  A  spirit  of  emulation 
Is  awakened  on  all  sides.  However,  not- 
withstanding the  remarkable  tendency  to 
improvement,  society  is  still  encumbered 
with  metaphysicians. 

You  *ec,  ( tantieme!!,  that  I  arrive  gra- 
dually at  our  own  period.  Here  the  ques- 
tion liecuiiics  more  delicate.  While  the 
metaphysical  doctrine  routines  its  admira- 
tion to  the  superior  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  which  alone  can  make  man  happy,  it 
deserves  our  respect  Thus  the  terms  "  vir- 
tue," *  honour,"  u  justice,"  "  benevolence," 
will  always  be  pronounced  with  feelings  of 
respect.  Besides  this,  men  require  to  be 
governed,  nnd,  consequently,  the  word  law, 
which  comprehend*  the  will  of  the  best-in- 
strurted  men  in  the  nation,  most  become  an 
object  of  veneration.  It  follows  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  the  men  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  should  be  looked  up  to 
with  respect,  and  our  sentiment  of  venera- 
tion is  thus  applied  to  these  men.  as  well  as 
to  our  masters  and  parents.    We  equally 


owe  veneration  to  every  species  of  know- 
ledge, to  every  service  rendered  to  society, 
to  tho  practice  of  virtue,  to  the  aged  and  the 
unfortunate.  Ruch  is  metaphysics,  taken  iti 
the  best  point  of  view.  It  is  easily  appre- 
ciated. Man  snixes  immediately  the  mean- 
ing of  words  which  recall  to  his  mind  honour- 
able recollections,  mid  readily  venerates 
those  who  lubotir  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
by  supplying  the  wants  of  tiioir  fellow-crea- 
tures, communicating  knowledge,  or  assur- 
ing to  each  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his 
rights,  by  an  impartial  execution  of  the  law. 

The  men  of  progress,  enriched  by  economy 
and  industry,  enlightened  by  scientific  ac- 
quirements, now  demand  an  account  from 
their  governors.    1  lence  the  origin  of  repre- 
sentative government.     Once  established, 
this  form  of  government  is  au  immense  pro- 
gress.  Its  utility  being  once  recognised,  the 
reprcsentants  of  the  nation,  the  chief  of  the 
executive  power  and  his  substitutes,  who 
protect  the  people  in  peace  or  war,  become 
naturally  objects  of  veneration.  But  ail  this 
is  palptiblc.     Every  one  readily  forms  an 
idea  of  tho  persous  and  tilings  designated  by 
the  tonus  "  king,  deputy,  law,  justice,"  &c. 
These  words  arc  easily  associated  with  the 
tenns  "  virtue,  obligation,  duty,  obedience, 
fidelity,  devotion,"  &.c.    This  does  not  con- 
stitute  metaphysics,    properly  so    called, 
though  it  contains  a  great  number  of  abstract 
ideas,  because  the  latter  are  of  a  nature  to 
be  explained  by  our  perceptions,  sentiments, 
and  reflective  faculties. 

Shnl  1 1  speak  of  rel  igions  ?  Here  the  que*- 
tiou  becomes  still  more  delicate.  Wo  must, 
however,  grapple  with  it,  for  religion  exer- 
cises tho  most  powerful  metaphysical  influ- 
ence on  society.  Religions  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes ;  the  first  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  former  superstitions ;  it  per- 
sonifies GoD,and  clothes  him  with  all  human 
faculties,  and,  by  implication,  with  all  human 
organs.  The  servants  of  these  religious 
creeds  have  seen  the  Divinity,  have  heard 
his  voice ;  they  still  hear  and  see  him ;  they 
describe  him  as  intervening  capriciously  in 
the  order  of  the  natural  world,  without 
knowing  (for  they  publicly  confess  their 
ignorance)  if  that  Ite  possible  for  a  single 
instant;  they  give  him  the  tastes  and  inclin- 
ations of  man,  tho  pomp  and  luxury  of 
princes ;  they  arc  intolerant  and  exclusive 
In  their  belief;  their  doctrines  embrace  ab- 
surdities of  the  grossest  nature,  and  hence, 
while  they  accept  the  arts,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  reject  all  the  sciences.  Modern 
religion  endeavours  to  avoid  this  absurdity, 
and  reuses  to  personify  the  Supreme  Being. 
Its  professors  adore  him  without  pomp,  os- 
tentation, or  outward  show,  and  content 
themselves  with  assembling  together  for  the 
purpose  of  testifying  the  gratitude  and  vener- 
ation inspired  by  the  sublimity  of  his  works, 
nnd  the  boundless  extent  of  his  goodness. 

8uch  are  religions  la  genera].    We  have 
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avoided  entering  on  details  which  would  bo 
foreign  to  oar  subject.  Some  modem  govern- 
ment* guarantee,  it  Is  said,  full  and  equal 
protection  to  every  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship. This,  at  least,  is  their  duty ;  for  the 
desire  of  venerating  being  inherent  in  our 
nature,  no  man  has  tho  right  of  preventing 
his  follow-iuau  from  apply iug  this sciitimcut 
to  the  notiou  of  God.  This  pretended  equa- 
lity of  protection,  however,  does  not  really 
exist  The  forms  of  religion  which  personify 
God  are  more  warmly  protected  than  any 
other,— we  might  affirm,  are  the  only  forms 
which  receive  support  from  the  powers  that 
be.  The  people  are  considered  too  ignorant, 
too  little  advanced  in  the  practice  of  intelli- 
gence, to  conceive  a  God  without  mouth, 
eyes,  arms,  or  legs,  a  divinity  without  vis- 
cera, or  parts  of  generation.  Men  of  sense 
conteut  themselves  with  abstracting  tho  or- 
gans of  vision,  of  apprehension,  of  genera- 
tion, &c,  though  they  persist  in  clothing  him 
with  the  faculties  essentially  connected  with 
those  organs ;  in  other  words,  they  admit 
themselves  guilty  of  falsehood  und  decep- 
tion, though  if  a  stranger  happen  to  make 
this  remark,  he  is  punished  as  one  who  has 
outraged  public  morality,  Tho  honest  de- 
scendcut  of  humble  parent*  is  considered 
capable  of  every  crime  if  he  avows  himself 
uninfluenced  by  the  fear  of  eternal  torments, 
yet  the  immense  majority  of  those  who  pro- 
claim this  unchristian  doctrine  reject  the 
idea  of  a  corporeal  divinity,  feel  no  neces- 
sity for  any  form  of  worship,  and  practice 
no  form,  for  the  seutiment  of  veneration  is 
weak  in  a  great  number  of  individuals.  This 
is  a  truth  beyond  contradiction,  and  we  de- 
clare it  without  fear,  as  we  declare  that 
falsehood  and  deception  are  unnecessary  for 
the  support  of  social  order.  Wo  do  not  con- 
clude that  religious  impostors  should  be  ob- 
jects of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  we  simply  express  the  wish  that  an 
equal  degree  of  protection  should  be  extend- 
ed to  every  form  of  religious  worship,  and 
that  governments  may  not  continue  their  ex- 
clusive support  to  the  tyrannical  pretensions 
of  those  sects  whose  doctrine  is  based  on  a 
fiction,  and  who  pretend  that  man  is  incap- 
able of  honouring  his  Maker,  unless  the  lat- 
ter be  presented  to  him  under  a  mask  of  con- 
tradictions, absurdities,  and  lies.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  religious  worship  demands  a 
necessary  reform,  and  this  reform  is  inevi- 
table. Liberty,  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  the  law,  will  effect  this  progress  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  for  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny  to 
protect  only  the  established  forms  of  wor- 
ship. Every  liberal  government  should 
leave  tho  people  free  to  select  their  own 
form  of  creed  or  worship,  and  should  permit 
religious  associations  to  multiply  them- 
solves,  ou  the  couditiou  of  euch  undertaking 
the  expense  necessary  for  its  support,  for 
religions  have  a  constant  tendency  to  divide 
into  various  parties,  and  uniformity  of  rites 


can  only  be  obtained  by  tho  exercise  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice.  This  general  liberty, 
in  matters  of  religion,  is  the  only  means  we 
possess  of  preventing  the  priests  from  influ- 
encing the  governing  powers  of  a  state,  an 
important  point,  Gentlemen,  for  priestly  in- 
fluence is  naturally  and  essentially  an  excit- 
ing cause  of  disturbuueu.  Such  is  our  opi- 
niou,  and  they  misrepresent  us  who  pretend 
that  we  would  wrest  from  the  jwsoplc  their 
legitimate  objects  of  veneration,  their  temples 
and  images,  their  pastors,  and,  above  all, 
their  holidays  and  Sunday,  so  often  looked 
forward  to  with  delight  as  a  day  of  pleasure 
and  repose. 

When  speaking  of  the  notion  of  God,  I 
mentioued  how  certain  modern  metaphysi- 
cians aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  religion 
much  moro  refined  than  that  commonly 
prevailing  in  Europe.  Commuiiciug  with  tho 
sentiment  of  personality  as  their  foundation, 
they  ascend  to  the  notion  of  a  supreme  being, 
whom  they  regard  as  communicating  directly 
with  the  conscience  of  man,  while  he  is 
totally  distinct  from  any  of  his  creatures.  In 
this  way  they  separate  God  from  earthly  and 
material  attributes,  and  consider  him  to  be  as 
little  under  the  domain  of  the  senses  as  con- 
science itself.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  pro- 
gress in  religious  reform  which  places  them 
for  above  the  followers  of  Jksus  CnaisT,not- 
willi  standing  the  improvements  which  some 
of  tho  latter  have  eU'cclcd  in  papal  catholi- 
city. The  fact  is,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
bclievo  that  God  reveals  himself  to  us  as  a 
common  induction  from  the  natural  world  is 
revealed .  W  hen  I  see  the  shadow  of  a  body 
which  is  concealed,  I  deduce  the  existence 
of  the  body  itself,  though  I  do  not  see  it, 
because  the  previous  experience  of  my  senses 
had  demonstrated  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect  between  the  body  and  its  shadow  ; 
but  I  never  saw  God,  but  acquire  the  notion 
of  his  existence  onobserving  the  order  which 
reigns  in  the  natural  world.  The  existence 
of  a  superior  being,  then,  is  proved  by  the 
faculty  of  causality,  as  we  have  already 
seen ;  and  men  in  whom  this  faculty  is  feeble 
may  be  incapable  of  feeling  this  conviction, 
or  may  even  deny  the  existence  of  God  alto- 
gether, under  the  pretence  of  his  not  being 
revealed  by  any  of  their  senses.  To  sum  up 
what  wo  have  said,  the  God  of  modern  psy- 
chologists necessarily  is  divested  of  all  sensi- 
tive attributes,  though  they  clothe  him  with 
attributes  of  force  and  power,  which  are 
purely  of  inductive  origin.  Bnt  what  spe- 
cies of  religious  worship  can  the  modern 
psychologists  pretend  to  erect  on  their  defini- 
tion of  the  Divinity,  which  excludes  every 
allusion  to  ideas  derived  from  the  senses? 
Perhaps  a  sentimental  sect,  similar  to  that 
of  the  pure  deists.  However,  they  have  not 
suflkiciil  courage  to  avow  this ;  nnd  whilo 
they  blame  the  forms  adopted  by  other  Chris- 
tians, they  find  nothing  to  substitute  in  their 
stead.    This  throws  them  into  a  consider* 
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Able  degree  of  embarrassment ;  they  lose 
power,  they  would  govern,  and  the  fear  of 
failure  in  their  projects  prevents  them  from 
interfering  with  the  Christian  religion,  and 
thus  producing  a  reaction,  whoso  conso- 
qnenecs  they  justly  dread.  Hence  they  aro 
compiled  to  join,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
servants  of  this  religion,— n  union  which  re- 
quires prodigious  philological  efforts  to  re- 
concile their  subtile  spiritualism  with  the 
more  gross  materialism  of  the  orthodox 
catholics,  which,  though  always  denied,  is 
always  reproduced  in  that  sect. 

Phrenology  then  intervenes,— -a  science 
which  must  necessarily  be  opposed  by  every 
form  of  religious  belief  which  models  (■<»!> 
after  the  attributes  of  the  material  world ; 
and  this  opposition  compreheuds  not  ouly 
what  is  religious,  but  the  whole  question  of 
human  morality,  since  the  followers  of  all 
religious  sects  realize  the  different  cerebral 
faculties,  and  instead  of  regarding  them  as 
phenomena  of  nervous  action,  consider  them 
as  qualities  of  a  spiritual  substance,  which 
governs  the  moral  man  after  ils  own  fashion. 
Thus  they  are  incapable  of  making  auy  ap- 
plication of  the  various  forms  of  the  brain  to 
the  capacity  and  education  of  man  in  socioty. 

Phrenology  also  finds  opponents  in  the 
pure  psychologists ;  for  the  latter,  without 
positively  declaring  that  the  faculties  of  man 
are  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  the  senses, 
clothe  them  with  these  attributes  in  their  me- 
taphorical language,  though  they  affirm  all 
the  while  that  they  are  substances  or  forces 
totally  distinct  from  material  things;  be- 
sides, they  reduce  the  mental  faculties  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  either  to  the  personal  sen- 
timent ("  I ")  or  to  consciousness,  and  subdi- 
vide these  latter  again  in  a  still  more  arbit- 
rary way.  assuring  us  that  they  are  spiritual 
because  they  do  not  fall  under  our  senses,  and 
refusing  to  regard  them  as  functions  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  theory,  when  reduced 
to  language,  becomes  so  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory that  no  one  can  understand  it,  while 
its  professors  seem  incapable  of  understand- 
ing one  another ;  and  hence  many  persons 
can  discover  no  bond  of  union  between  the 
psy  chologists,exccpt  (he  project  of  depreciat- 
ing every  social  doctrine,  that  they  them- 
selves may  seize  on  the  government  of  affairs, 
reserving  the  right  of  making  such  conces- 
sions as  time  and  circumstances  may  de- 
mand, without  having  the  air  of  abandoning 
their  principles,  which  they  always  take 
care  to  keep  in  the  back-ground.  Wo  think, 
in  fact,  that  they  have  no  philosophical  prin- 
ciple, and  that  the  title  of  "  JCclectirs"  which 
they  assume  is  only  a  clonk  to  cover  their 
scepticism  and  want  of  conviction  on  every 
subject  The  considerations  we  have  just 
offered  incline  us  to  think  that  their  princi- 
pal motive  is  ambition,  which  employs  so 
many  of  the  faculties,  and  caution  in  parti- 
cular, to  attain  Its  end.  Hence,  instead  of 
calling  them  "doctrinaires/*  we  might  more 


iustly  term  them  "  adoctrinaires."  We  must, 
however,  acknowledge  that  they  are  the  least 
subject,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
country,  to  prejudice.  Wo  have  seen  them 
attack  tho  fanaticism  of  catholicity  with  the 
same  force  as  they  displayed  against  the  sen* 
sualism  of  the  18th  century.  Their  success 
has  been  great ;  and,  if  it  continues,  must 
end  in  the  destruction  of  both  these  theories. 
But  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  progress 
of  scepticism  ?  No  one  can  foretell.  Who 
can  foresee  the  measure  and  duration  of  its 
influence  r  Too  many  doctrines,  and  ambi- 
tious projects  without  any  doctrine,  are  now 
drawn  up  against  one  another  to  permit  our 
giving  any  decisive  judgment. 

All  the  parlies  now  mentioned  resemble 
one  another  iu  the  circumstance  of  employ- 
ing more  or  less  logical  reasoning  in  support 
of  their  doctrines,  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  lately  discovered  in  the  phy- 
siology of  the  brain.  They  obstinately  per- 
sist in  drawing  their  arguments  from  anti- 
quated notions  on  the  functions  of  this  organ, 
and  reject  the  ideas  taught  by  Gall  and  his 
followers,  on  the  stale  pretext  of  absurdity, 
materialism,  atheism,  fatalism,  or  impossi- 
bility of  applying  them, — pretexts  which 
dispense  them  from  the  trouble  of  examining 
thejpeneral  facts  that  we  offer. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  a  fundamental  point, 
to  which  I  entreat  your  closest  attention.  A 
skilful  logician  seldom  employs  more  than  a 
few  words  in  refutation  of  your  major  pro- 
position ;  ho  carefully  avoids  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  auditors  on  tho  fact  or  doctrine 
which  he  wishes  to  disprove.  On  the  con- 
trary, ho  hastens  to  lay  down  another  fact ; 
this  done,  ho  proceeds  to  draw  his  deduc- 
tions in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  and  enters 
into  a  minute  examination  of  such  details  as 
he  intends  should  make  the  greatest  impres- 
sion on  his  auditory.  This  was  the  method 
adopted  by  Condillac,  and  yon  all  know 
what  multitudes  of  partisans  the  order  and 
charms  of  his  reasoning  obtained  in  our 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  phrenology 
finds  herself  in  presence  of  these  men,  whose 
origin  you  know,  for  they  descend  from  tho 
first  cultivators  of  the  sciences,  and  tho 
patrons  of  industry.  Yet,  who  would  believe 
it  t  These  men  of  progress  seem  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  benefits  they  might  derive 
from  phrenology.  In  the  commencement, 
they  tried  empiricism,  and  a  simple  observa- 
tion of  facts;  but  this  Is  insufficient,  for, 
however  numerous  tho  partisans  of  pure 
empiricism  may  be,  they  always  meet  men 
of  superior  intellect,  nml  partisans  of  sys- 
tems, who  tell  them,  "  Your  empiricism  in 
useless,  so  long  as  it  suggests  nothing  but 
expedients.  We  require  a  doctrine,  a  prin- 
ciple, for  some  settled  plan  is  requisite  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  man  in  private  and 
in  social  life/' 

But  where  will  the  men  of  progress,  the 
enemies  of  antiquated  metaphysics,  discover 
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those  principles?    Some  one  will  answer, 
in  the  18th  century.    But,  let  me  ask,  once 
for  nil,  what  is  meant  by  the  18lh  century  ? 
I  have  already  told  you, — It  is  morality 
founded  on  a  rational  egoism.    But  the  most 
rational  and  praiseworthy  egoism  can  never 
be  compared  with  the  superior  sentiments  in 
excitiitg  causes  of  human  actions.  The  18lh 
century  did  not  admit  the  influence  of  the 
superior  sentiments  with  which  it  was  ac- 
quainted ;  it  could  never  explain  why  n  man 
devotes  himself  to  ccrtaiu  death.    The  ex- 
planation offered  by  the  egoists  cannot  stand. 
They  say,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  praise  and 
glory ;  but  the  latter  motives  do  not  always 
exist,  and  many  noble  actions  have  beeu  per- 
formed by  men  totally  mi  influenced  by  Uiem. 
When  the  egoists  of  the  18th  century  said, 
"  If  I  love  my  friends, it  is  for  my  own  plea- 
sure and  ad  vantage,"  they  assorted  what  was 
inexact.     How  many  men  have  sacrificed 
themselves  for  their  friends,  or  for  their  pa- 
rents; for  their  wives,  their  children,  or 
their  country,  without  the  slightest  hope  or 
possibility  of  their  being  rewarded,  certain 
that  their  devotion  would  remain  unknowu 
to  the  world,  or  even  exposing  themselves 
to  dishonour.    Some,  pcrha|>s,  wcro  stimu- 
lated by  the  hope  of  rccomiHuise  iu  another 
world ;  but  we  have  seen  the  same  sacrifices 
made  by  unbelievers  and  atheists.    These 
men,  in  such  cases,  obey  the  impulses  of 
their  more  noble  sentiments,  which  are  some- 
times sufficiently  strong  to  stifle  reflection. 

Such  was  the  redoubtable  barrier  raised 
against  the  progress  of  the  egoistical  doc- 
trine.    The  religious  metaphysicians  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  fell  with 
vigour  on  their  adversaries,  and  maintained 
either  that  tho  men  who  performed  these 
sublime  actions  were  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  future  reward  (a  thing  which  is  not  always 
the  case),  or  that  virtue  was  an  iuvisiblo 
power,  placed  by  the  hand  of  Gun  iu  the 
heart  of  man  to  guide  him  in  his  sacrifices, 
— an  allegation  that  could  only  be  rectified 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  organs  which  produce 
this  virtue.     Rut  tho  partisans  of  egoism 
were  incapable  of  making  this  answer  to 
their  opponents;  they  were  reduced  to  si- 
lence ;  and  the  priests,  triumphing  in  their 
defect,  overwhelmed  the  sect  with  sarcasms 
aud  abuse,— u  Hue  of  conduct,  by-tho-hy, 
neither  generous  nor  charitable,  unworthy 
of  men  who  pretended  to  be  the  guardians  of 
that  virtue  for  which  they  combated.    But 
no  adversary  can  twist  the  iron  in  your  wound 
with  more  perseverance  or  address  than  a 
priestly  psychologist 

Ignorant  as  they  wcro  of  phrenological 
truths,  what  could  tho  progressives,  those 
inheritors  of  the  doctrine  of  the  18th  century, 
do  ?  They  wcro  reduced  to  tho  necessity  of 
begging  assistance  from  tho  modem  mela 

Ehysicians,   whom,  however,  they  should 
ave  regarded  as  adversaries,  though  their 
gall  is  much  less  bitter  than  the  veuom  of 


the  priests.     Hence  they  consumed  their 
strength  in  useless  efforts  at  reconciling  the 
dogmas  which  they  borrowed  from  the  self- 
styled  eclectics,  with  the  remnantsof  the  ego- 
istical theory,  which  they  could  not  abandon 
altogether,  and  gave  the  psychologists  an  op- 
portunity of  telling  them,  with  an  air  of 
pride  and  sti|>criorHy, u  You  have  done  well 
hi  hiking  refuge  under  our  shield,  for  you 
are  men  of  inferior  capacities ;  poor  mate- 
rialists,  unrefined  philosophers,  who,  like 
your  own  wretched  Comdillac,  recognise 
nothing  but  metamorphosed  sensations,  which 
can  never  explain  the  mind  of  man.    If  you 
adopt  one  single  proposition  of  our  theory, 
wo  shall  soon  compel  you  to  adopt  the  rest." 
Hence,  for  a  short  time,  the  youth  of  our 
schools  seemed  to  incline  towards  a  piece 
of  bastard  asceticism,  of  which  it  is  now 
ashamed,  for  it  feels  the  impossibility  of  re- 
conciling mysticism  with  the  ever-progres- 
sing march  of  our  discoveries  in  the  natural 
sciences.    But  its  position  is  difficult,  for  it 
cannot  fall  hack  on  the  theory  of  the  18th 
century.    Hence  the  almost  desperate  reso- 
lution taken  of  devoting  everything  to  expe- 
rimental empiricism,  and   rejecting  every 
attempt  at  systemixing  facts,  every  extended 
view  of  things,  under  the  really  laudable 
terror  of  falling  into  false  theories,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  appearing  seduced  by  spirit- 
ualism, whose  charms  are  now  faded,  though 
its  power  is  extensive. 

Excuse  these  reflections,  Gentlemen.  You 
know  how  I  am  accustomed  to  speak  with 
frankness  whatever  1  think  to  be  true.  But 
to  continue.  The  progressives  do  not  see  that 
their  only  resource  lies  in  phrenology,  and  I 
shall  now  prove  this.  To  do  so,  I  have  only 
to  view  the  doctrines  of  phrenology, adding 
a  few  conclusions  of  my  own,  from  tho  ob- 
servation of  facts.  You  are  now  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  science  to  distinguish 
whatever  points  of  this  ritnmS  may  be  con- 
sidered as  improvementsonGALL,Sroa'ZiiBiM, 
&c;  and  I  trust  you  will  willingly  lend 
your  attention  while  I  throw  a  last  glance 
on  this  new  science,  whose  materials  are 
still  scattered  aud  unarranged,  though  they 
have  been  multiplied  to  a  great  extent  since 
the  time  of  Gam.. 

It  results,  then,  from  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
coveries of  tho  phrenologists, — 

First, — That  all  complete  and  evidont  know- 
ledge of  bodies,  or  their  phenomena,  is  de- 
rived from  the  external  world,  through  the 
medium  of  our  five  senses.  In  this  point 
we  agree  with  the  philosophers  of  the  18th 
century. 

Secondly, — That  every  instinct  and  senti- 
ment is  in  relation  with  external  objects, and 
would  be  confused  aud  insignificant  if  it 
were  not  specialized  by  our  perceptions.  I 
defy  any  one  to  prove  the  contrary,  or  show 
me  a  man,  deprived  from  birth  of  sight  and 
hearing,  who  possesses  ideas  or  manifests 
sentiments.    Experience  has  demonstrated 
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fall.  An  individual  under  these  circum- 
stances can  manifest  only  a  few  instincts, 
and  these  are  very  obtuse.  He  merely  seises 
the  food  presented  before  him.  11c  seeks 
nothing  in  the  external  world,  because  he 
has  no  means  of  correspond  ing  with  it  Hence 
not  only  knowledge  of  things,  but  the  spc- 
cialixation  of  instincts  and  feelings,  i.  c, 
their  application  to  a  particular  object,  is 
derived  from  our  perceptions. 

Thirdly,— That  the  notions  which  do  not 
concern  bodies,  for  example,  substance, cause 
and  effect,  power,  space,  duration,  &c,  are 
primarily  derived  from  bodies,  sinco  we 
should  Ik*  deprived  of  them  without  n  know- 
ledge of  bodies;  and  their  number  is  deter- 
mine*! by  the  nuitilier  of  the  attributes  of 
bodies,  and  of  our  intellectual  faculties. 

Fourthly,— That  the  three  facts,  just  an- 
nounced, demonstrate  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  either  in  a  direct  or  an  indirect 
form ;  since  man  can  never  penetrate  beyond 
the  relations  established  by  his  organiza- 
tion. I  have  read,  with  considerable  atten- 
tion, the  works  of  a  sect  which  pretends  to 
an  indefinite  degree  of  perfectibility,  and, 
consequently,  consider*  that  tho  progress  of 
what  it  calls  the  human  mind  has  no  limits. 
I  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  was  unable 
to  understand  their  works;  but  I  discovered 
that  they  contained  a  multitude  of  abstract 
ideas  realized  ;  t.  e.,  considered  as  bodies, 
and  engendering,  at  every  moment,  other 
Abstracts,  not  less  productive  of  new  ideas 
of  the  same  kind,  without  its  being  possible 
for  mo  to  discover  any  term  or  limit  to  this 
succession  of  generations. 

The  philosopher  now  discovers  two 
principal  means  of  improving  mankind  in  a 
moral  point  of  view : — 1st.  Ily  enlightening 
the  man  who  possesses  already  good  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  who  has  the  time  and 
leisure  necessary  for  their  cultivation ;  by 
proving  to  him  that  he  has  within  him  prin- 
ciples abundantly  sufficient  to  repress  his 
evil  passions  and  inclinations ;  by  develop- 
ing such  inclinations  and  sentiments  as  are 
calculated  to  procure  the  highest  possible 
sum  of  happiness.  2dly.  The  second  means 
consists  in  accustoming  the  man  of  weak  in- 
telligence, and  the  multitude,  who  are  de- 
prived of  that  case  and  leisure  necessary  for 
intellectual  improvement,  to  bodily  work ;  in 
instilling  into  them  the  habit  of  good  acts ; 
in  developing,  by  precept  and  example, 
whatever  superior  feelings  they  may  pos- 
sess; and  combining  nil  this  with  instruc- 
tion in  a  useful  knowledge  of  natural  nnd 
Social  affairs,  communicated  in  a  summary 
and  rlenr  mn niter. 

Now,  1  have  shown  that  phrenology  alone 
can  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  uttaining 
this  double  object  more  successfully  than 
doctrines  which  hold  forth  the  terrors  of  a 
future  state.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  future 
punishment  has  little  or  no  influence  on  per- 
sons in  whom  veneration,  ideality,  and  mar- 


vellousness  are  feeble.  These  men  are  inca- 
pable of  conceiving  the  existence  of  a  world 
which  is  independent  of  the  objects  revealed 
by  their  senses,  as  is  proved  by  the  innnnor 
in  which  most  criminals  conduct  themselves, 
for  their  intellectual  life  is  a  chimera ;  they 
laugh  nt  its  fancied  pleasures,  and  think 
only  of  their  instincts  and  sensual  appetites. 
They  feel  pride  in  discovering  that  many 
can  find  no  better  reasons  for  condemning 
their  criminal  conduct  than  such  as  are 
drawn  from  the  torments  of  hell.  Hence, 
as  soon  as  reflection  has  demonstrated  to 
them  the  absurdity  of  the  menaces  dealt  out 
by  their  priests,  they  become  insensible  to 
every  s|M*cics  of  remorse,  and  nothing  can 
arrest  them  in  the  enreer  of  vice.  How 
much  I  letter  to  take  phrenology  for  our 
guide,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  these  men, 
by  making  them  feel  their  duty  towards 
society  at  large;  by  proving  to  them  that 
vice  aud  virtue  reside  in  our  nature,  and 
are  not  phantoms  conjured  from  another 
world ;  that  a  life  of  crime  is  incompatible 
with  the  social  state ;  and  that  they  possess 
feelings  which  shonld  make  them  sympa- 
thise with  their  fellow  men!  If  to  these 
words  of  |»cace  and  consolation  we  could 
join  a  guarantee  to  these  wretched  men,  of 
sufficient  work  for  their  sustenance,  and  an 
obligation  of  performing  such  work,  we 
certainly  should  do  more  for  society  and 
morals  than  is  now  effected  by  the  menace 
of  death,  which  is,  to  them,  a  termination  of 
suffering;  or  by  the  still  more  futile  per- 
spective of  eternal  suffering  in  a  spiritual 
world,  laughed  at  by  men  who  can  compre- 
hend no  other  suffering  than  a  corporeal 
one. 

We  have  made,  then,  an  important  pro- 
gress in  proving  that  virtue  and  a  delicate 
conscience  exist  in  our  orranizaiion.  The 
moral  deductions  from  this  priuciple  be* 
come  equally  applicable  to  gentlemanlike 
malefactors,  who  have  sufficient  skill,  know- 
ledge, and  address  to  commit  crimes  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  tho  vengeance  of 
tho  law,  mid  who  look  just  as  lightly  mi  tho 
terrors  of  hell  undoes  the  crimiiialwho  is  about 
to  lay  down  his  head  on  the  block.  Would  not 
society  gaiu  extensively,  if  c\cry  one  knew 
the  phrenological  mass  of  his  evil  inclina- 
tions, and  could  prove  before  the  first  comer, 
by  his  conduct,  that  bis  constant  effort  was 
to  neutralize  them  by  exercising  the  oppo- 
site faculties?  Were  this  the  case,  the 
heads  of  the  state  would  cease  to  be  so  fre- 
quently deceived  by  an  hypocritical  exte- 
rior, and  relieved  from  the'pain  of  so  often 
changing  their  ministers,  after  trials  which 
arc  always  more  or  less  injurious  to  the 
publ  ic  wel  fare.  Some  of  yon ,  perhaps,  wi  11 
laugh  at  the  idea,  but  if  ever  it  be  our  good 
fortune  to  possess  a  king  who  is  acquainted 
with  phrenology,  the  dominion  of  courtiers 
and  hypocrites  will  bo  at  an  end.  Society 
I  cannot  fail  to  see  the  day  when  we  can  say 
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to  the  disbelievers,  who  are  numerous  In  | "  Your  nature  is  perverse,  end  you  cannot 
drillmed  Europe,  and  certainly  hold  the  I  lay  it  aside  without  my  assistance;  I  pro- 
mise to  give  you  one  essentially  virtuous  if 
you  obey  me/'  The  priest  adds, "You  do 
not  believe  in  hell  I  Oh,  you  are  a  dan- 
gerous and  corrupt  being !  The  fear  of  tem- 
poral justice  is  the  only  restraint  upon  your 
passions.    I  should  bo  sorry  to  trust  myself 


most  derated  posts,  "  You  pretend  to  be- 
lieve In  virtue,  but  are  disbelievers.  Your 
interests  and  pleasures  are  the  only  gods 
you  worship;  but,  beware;  virtue  is  not 
an  empty  word.  It  is  a  principle,  stamped 
on  your  brain,  by  the  side  of  justice  aud  rea 


son.     Listen  to  the  inspirations  of  those  I  with  one  to  whom  assassination  and  robbery 
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might  so  soon  become  familiar.' 

Tliis  is  insolence  and  impertinence  of  the 
purest  kind : — "  Wretched  worm,  it  is  my 
conscience  which  prevents  me  from  destroy- 
ing or  despoiling  you,  in  spite  of  the  gross- 
ness  of  your  insult ;  and  my  conscience  Is 
here,  in  me,  and  not  in  that  ideal  world 
whose  entry  vou  would  fain  barter  for  gold." 
Nothing  strikes  the  philosopher  more  keenly 
than  I  lie  can*  which  nil  Christian  priests  take 
to  |Hiiut  tlio  world  as  one  vast  receptacle  of 
crimo  aud  iniquity,  iu  order  that  the  faithful 
may  come  in  numbers,  and  buy  at  any  price 
the  virtues  and  felicity  of  their  imaginary 
world ;  yet  some  of  the  parrots  who  frequent 
our  drawing-rooms  still  innocently  repeat 
these  revolting  absurdities,  and  tell  us, 
"  There  is  no  crime  of  which  the  disbeliever 
in  another  life  is  not  capable." 

Fifthly,— The  last  result  which  I  detect,asa 
consequence  of  phrenological  discoveries,  is 

I  a  remarkable  assimilation  between  all  the 
sciences,  which  could  never  be  felt  so  long 
me  kuiiu  w«i  imu  m  wu»i«»  ••■».  as  the  existence  of  a  science  called  metaphy- 

sics was  believed.    Is  it  not  henceforward* 


faculties ;  they  command  what  is  just,  what 
is  good,  what  is  grand ;  they  inspire  vener- 
ation, extending  from  the  Supreme  Author  of 
our  being  down  to  the  lowest  servant  of  the 
law,  from  our  parents  and  ancestors  to  the 
most  humble  benefactors  of  mankind.  If 
you  violate  these  sacred  laws,  the  people 
will  cast  a  scrutinising  glance  on  your 
heads,  and,  if  they  find  your  vicious  conduct 
borne  out  by  a  vicious  orpin  i*al  ion,  yon  are 
lost  for  ever ;  every  ono  will  reproiicli  you 
with  having  neglected  to  cultivate  the  germs 
of  your  virtuous  dispositions.  You  will  be 
declared  guilty,  and  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  will,  with  one  accord,  proclaim 
your  condemnation."  Believe  mo,  Gentle- 
men, the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  words 
which  I  now  speak  will  be  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  men ;  for  their  truth  may  bo  de- 
monstrated by  observation, — by  observation 
which  has  become  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  though  it  remains  dumb 


the  good 

You  have  not  forgotten,  I  hope,  the  de- 
tails which  I  presented  to  you  on  the  auxi- 
liaries and  opponents  of  each  faculty.    My 
object  in  this  was  to  enable  you  to  apply 
phrenology  to. education,  and  morality  to  the 
improvement  of  our  penitentiary  system,  and 
to  all  the  grand  principles  for  ameliorating 
social  order.    You  are  now  in  a  condition 
to  feel  how  proofs  deduced  from  an  actual 
observation  of  facts  must  have  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  conduct  of  man  than 
the  representation   of  goblins,   or  devils, 
armed  with  tails  and  torches,  with  hoofs  and 
horns,  since  mummery  of  this  kind  can  only 
affect  men  of  weak  minds  and  no  instruc- 
tion, and  has  a  constant  tendency  to  disap- 
pear in  proportion  as  knowledge  and  the 
reasoning  faculties  ndrnnce,  while  truths 
derived    from    observation    ouly    become 
stronger  with  the  progress  of  science.    Be- 
sides, the  whole  of  this  phantasmagoria  of 
hell  and  devils  has  been  long  ago  rejected 
by  all  philosophers,  and  even  by  a  consider- 
able portion  of  religious  believers. 

Let  us,  then,  acknowledge  this  deduction 
from  our  phrenological  labours,  that  the  ob- 
servation of  man  on  man  is  more  calculated 
to  improve  morality  and  manners  than  all 
the  imaginary  motives  which  the  fertile 
minds  of  the  priesthood  have  invented.  Do 
we  not  insult  man's  reason  wheu  we  tell 
him, u  If  your  conduct  in  this  life  be  unchris- 
tian-like, you  will  burn  throughout  an  eter- 
nity of  misery ;"— a  mere  cover  for  the  phrase 


an  established  fact  that  observation  presides 
as  well  over  the  moral  as  the  physical  world  t 
It  is  the  same  operation  of  the  intellect 
which  discovers  and  fructiGes  all  knowledge, 
merely  directed  here  upou  a  different  object. 
Let  us  go  farther,  and  confess  that  obser- 
vation by  the  senses,  which  furnishes  our 
phrenological  truths,  Is  the  only  warrant  we 
possess  that  what  we  have  gained  in  civilis- 
ation will  be  preserved.    If  we  ceased  ob- 
serving, or  if  man  were  submi  tted  to  any 
other  species  of  observation  than  that  em- 
ployed by  the  phrenologists,  metaphysics 
would  necessarily  recover  all  its  lost  power. 
Watch  this  science;  it  tends  constantly  to 
regain  its  ground,  and  employs  in  that  object 
its  personifications  and  its  anathemas,  so  long 

{>roparcd  against  every  discovery  in  natural 
listory.  It  has  its  vulgar  and  even  sonorous 
phrases ;  its  harmonious  verses,  addressing 
the  ear  in  tones  and  measures,  and  inflaming 
the  imagination.  The  metaphysicians,  who 
style  themselves  sacred,  attack  yon  at  once 
by  the  sentiments  and  instincts,  with  their 
melodious  descriptions,  their  music  and  su- 
perstitious pomps;  they  surround  you  on 
all  sides,  while  you  have  nothing  to  oppose 
against  their  numerous  and  powerful  means 
of  attack  than  simple  observations,  improved 
by  the  intelligence.  Phrenological)  y  speak- 
ing, this  little  group  of  organs,  placed  here, 
iu  the  front  of  the  brain,  is  attacked  by  tbo 
enormous  masses  which  form  the  superior, 
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literal,  and  posterior  portions,  and  which 
are  stimulated  by  this  pretended  science. 
Hence,  if  you  neglect  the  method  of  obser- 
vation, you  remain  without  defence,  and 
metaphysics  drags  you  backwards  towards 
the  age  of  superstition  and  miracles.  Al- 
ready she  exalts  her  passions,  casts  discord 
into  the  bosoms  of  families,  ami  refuses  the 
rights  of  sepulture  to  those  who  die  in  the 
belief  of  their  reason  anil  their  conscience. 
She  is  ready  to  arm  the  guillotine,  light  the 
pile,  and  renew  all  the  horrors  of  the  middlo 
ages.  Profane  metaphysician*  are  less  dan- 
gerous, but  they  feel  the  necessity  of  permit- 
ting their  Mernl  predecessors  to  run  their 
course  (on  certain  length,  nnd  prepare  them- 
selves, in  the  mcntitime,  to  profit  by  their 
errors,  though  certainly  not  in  the  way  a 
naturalist  or  tnie  observer  would  do.  I 
repeat  it  again,  Gentlemen.  You  have  no 
security  against  the  invasion  of  such  persons 
except  in  correct  observations  with  your 
senses,  and  correct  inductions,  drawn  by 
your  intelligence.  The  men  who  are  really 
disposed  favourably  to  advancement,  but 
who  are  not  phrenologists,  are  incnpnble 
of  defending  themselves  for  they  an* 
thrown  buck  on  the  "  eighteenth  century," 
•—a  theory  which  is  far  behind  the  actual 
of  our  knowledge,  and  tic* tine* I  to  fall 
because  its  foundation  was  bad.  The  inten- 
tions of  the  followers  of  this  sect  were 
excellent;  it  made  some  precious  discov*  ries 
with  respect  to  the  sensations,  by  following 
the  path  first  traced  out  by  Asistoti.f,  and 
demonstrated  thntnll  knowledge  was  derived 
through  I  lint  source ;  but  its  progress  was 
arrested  in  the  middle  of  its  march  ;  it  con 
founded  knowledge  with  the  instinct*  and 
sentiments,  or  considered  the  faculties  ns 
depending  on  a  single  principle,  which 
presided  over  all  the  intellectual  operations 
of  man.  The  Scottish  school  was  certainly 
the  first  to  point  out  the  sentiments;  but 
phrenology  alone  was  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing them  from  one  another,  nnd  assigning 
them  a  plnce  in  the  human  b*ain. 

This  was  an  immense  progress,  of  which 
the  metaphysicians,  who  constantly  denomi- 
nate us  "  sensualist*,'*  can  form  no  idea, 
and  whose  consequences  they  are  unable  to 
foresee.  They  affect  to  cUu*  us  with  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
Locks,  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
doctrine  of  sensations.  These  false  philo- 
sophers never  cease  casting  in  our  teeth  the 
reproach,  that  we  refer  ctcry  thing  to  trans- 
figured  sensation, — an  assertion  ttliiih  we 
comhntnsonclhntistlisprove'lhy  observation 
ftnddcstrui  tit  c  of  .ill  scientific  progress.  The 
march  o(  phrenology  is  quite  dillereut.  After 
pointing  out,  in  a  correct  manner,  the  part 
which  the  sensations  play,  and  letting  dis- 
tinguished Ihem  from  the  perceptions,  it 
characterises  the  instincts  and  sentiments, 
cad  shows  their  connection  with  the  per- 
ceptions,—an  important  fact,  neglrcted  by 


every  philosophical  sect  which  proceeded 
ns.  It  is  this  which  gives  such  an  incon- 
lestible  superiority  to  phrenology,  though 
the  progressives  refuse  to  comprehend  it, 
calling  as  enemies  to  morality,  fatalists,  or 
the  propagators  of  a  chimera.  Let  them 
only  study  our  science,  and  the  veil  will 
soon  drop  from  their  eyes.  This  is  the  only 
answer  we  can  now  make  to  their  reproaches ; 
but  we  think  it  right  to  warn  them  that  they 
are  highly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
phrenology,  for,  as  we  said  before,  this 
science  alone  can  protect  them  against  the 
moral  chaos  which  surrounds  them  on  every 
side,  tinder  the  specious  titles  of  "  pure 
morality  ;"  '*  refined  spi  ritual  ism  ;w  which 
flatters  itself  with  being  die  only  eflicacioun 
preservative  against  the  gross  sensuality 
and  vicious  materialism  of  the  empirical 
natural  philosophers.  Their  aversion  to 
phrenology  is  founded  on  some  ridiculous 
sarcasms  which  issued  from  the  court  of 
Napolrou,  who,  on  this  point,  assuredly, 
was  no  competent  judge,  although,  perhaps, 
hnd  he  lived,  he  mi  slit  at  length  have 
rendered  justice  to  phrenology.  The  men 
of  progress  still  act  and  reason  under  the 
influence  of  the  witticisms  of  the  journals 
and  drawing-rooms  of  the  empire,  and 
never  reflect  how  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies,  of  those  metaphysical  ontolo- 
gists  who  now  lend  them  arguments  which 
they  will  retort  against  themselves,  whenever 
an  opportunity  arrives. 

Such  is  tho  picture  that  I  would  lay 
liefore  yon  of  the  state  of  the  science 
Iteforc  tenn  inn  ting  my  course,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  announce  the  conclusions  which 
I  draw  from  phrenology,  which  I  have 
ventured  naming  **  intellectual  psychology /' 
and  which  you  wil(  find  in  no  work  oo  the 
science,  for  all  the  phrenologists,  without  a 
single  exception,  have  been  more  or  less 
reserved  in  their  communications.  Unin- 
fluenced by  any  oilier  motive  than  a  love  of 
truth,  I  have  spoken  out  all  that  I  have 
thought  without  fear,  and  without  hesita- 
tion. 


My  duty  bein*  thus  fulfilled,  it  merely 
remains  for  me  to  testify  the  feelings  which 
I  enjoy  on  having  completed  my  task.  It 
is  with  the  higl«est  satisfaction  that  I  hare 
been  aide  to  brnis  this  course  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 1  began  it  with  the  hope  of  its  being 
o  cful  to  you;  I  did  not  expect  that  it 
would  have  run  to  such  a  length:  but  the 
nut  fius  desire  you  expressed  of  following 
these  lectures,  and  the  perseverance  with 
wh  ch  you  lab  mn  d  to  overthrow  the  varioos 
an  I  manifold  ntaindc*  thrown  in  the  way 
of  our  reunion*,  could  not  fail  to  make  an 
impression  on  me.  I  seiaed  the  first  opporttt* 
nity  which  leisure  presented,  and  made  it  my 
duty  to  peoetrale  the  details  of  phrenology, 
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and  lay  before  you  its  connection  with  all 
that  is  roost  sublime  in  human  knowledge. 
It  is  impossible  for  me,  Gentlemen,  to 
express  how  deeply  I  have  been  touched 
by  the  unwearied  attention  which  you  have 


paid  to  me,  under  the  many  inconveniences 
with  which  we  were  surrounded ;  but  the 
pleasure  we  have  felt  in  meeting  each  other, 
soon  dissipated  all  these. 

FINIS. 
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